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AJtfERICAX  PUBLISHER'S  NOTICE. 


This  work,  althouirh  based  upon  Chambrr?;'s  Enpyclopsedia,  whose  distinguished 
merit  is  widely  Icnown,  ditrors  from  it  iu  importtmt  respects.  It  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  an  Encyclop-o-dia,  edited  and  published  for  a  foreign  marliet,  would  give 
as  much  prominence  to  American  topics  as  American  readers  might  desire.  To  supply 
these  and  other  deficiencies  the  American  Editors  have  inserted  about  15,000  titles, 
arranging  the  whole,  including  Chambers's  Supplement,  in  a  single  alphabet.  The 
total  number  of  titles  is  now  about  40,000.  The  additions  give  greater  fullness  in  the 
departments  of  biograpliy,  geography,  liistorj',  natural  history,  and  general  and  applie<l 
science.  Scrupulous  care  has  been  taken  not  to  mutilate  or  modify  the  original  text  of 
the  edition  of  1880;  no  changes  have  been  made  except  such  verbal  alterations  as  are 
required  by  the  omission  of  the  wood-cuts.  The  titles  of  articles  from  Chambers's 
Encyclopa-dia,  either  from  the  main  work  or  from  the  Supplement,  are  printed  in  bold- 
faced type — AMERICA.  The  titles  of  the  American  additions,  whetlier  of  new  topics  or 
of  enlargements  of  the  old,  are  printed  in  plain  capitals — AMERICA.  Should  it  appear 
that  an  article  from  the  Engli.-^h  work  and  its  American  continuation  disagree  in  any 
points,  the  reader  will  readily  refer  the  conflicting  statements  to  their  proper  sources. 

The  labor  of  consultation  will  be  much  redticed  by  the  catch-words  in  bold-faced 
type  at  the  top  of  the  page,  being  the  first  and  last  titles  of  the  pages  which  face  each 
other;  and  by  the  full  title-words  on  the  buck  of  the  volume,  being  the  tirst  and  last 
titles  contained  therein. 


The  word  ante  refers  to  Chambers's  Encycloptedia,  as  represented  in  this  issue. 
Whenever  the  word  {(tnte)  follows  a  title  in  the  American  additions,  it  indicates  that 
the  article  is  an  enlargement  of  one  under  the  same  title  in  Chambers's  Encyclopuudia — 
Usually  to  be  found  iuiinedialely  preceding. 
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iRAZEX  SEA,  the  larsre  metal  vessel,  probably  of  copper,  oval  shaped,  with  13  oxen 
for  a  pedestal — the  beasts  standiug  in  a  circle  with  llieir  heads  outward,  aud  the 
vessel  resting  on  their  rumps.     It  was  in  the  priest's  court  of  Solomon's  temple, 
and  held  water  for  the  use  of  the  servitors. 

BSAZIL',  the  most  extensive  state  of  South  America.  Towards  the  interior,  it 
borders  on  all  the  ether  states  of  South  America  except  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres— on 
Uruguay,  tlie  Argentine  Confederation,  Paraguaj',  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  the  United 
States  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Guiana,  English,  Dutch,  aud  French;  while  its 
sea-board,  beginning  about  200  m.  to  the  u.  of  the  Amazon,  aud  reaching  to  withui  the 
same  distance  of  tlie  Plata,  projects  into  the  Atlantic  fully  1000  m.  to  the  e.  of  the 
direct  line — pretty  nearly'  a  meridian — between  its  two  extremes.  Tuis  immense  coun 
try  extends  between  lat.  4°  30'  n.  and  33'  s.,  and  between  long.  35'  and  70  w..  being, 
in  round  numbers,  2600  m.  long  aud  2500  broad.  The  area,  according  to  official  ac- 
counts, is  3,200,000  sq.  miles.  But  B.  was  uotalwaj^s,  in  point  of  extent,  what  it  now 
is.  The  Portuguese,  who,  in  I.jOO,  accidentally  discovered  the  s.e.  coast  of  the  country 
(but  that  only  after  one  of  the  Pinzous  had,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  followed  the  shores 
of  the  continent  from  its  eastern  angle  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco),  claimed  all  between 
tiie  Plata  and  the  Amazon,  Soon,  however,  the  Spaniards  of  Buenos  Ayres,  feeling 
tliLtt  the  complete  command  of  their  mighty  river  was  to  them  a  necessary  of  life,  colon- 
ized tile  left  bank  by  founding  ^[ontevideo.  But  nearlj'  tweutj'  years  earlier,  B.  had 
acquired  more  territory  on  the  Amazon  than  it  was  to  abanilon  on  the  Plata,  having,  ia 
lo09.  wrested  from  France,  then  at  war  with  Portugal,  wliat  may  now  be  designated 
Brazilian  Gaiana  It  was  only  in  1531  that  the  Portuguese,  busy  as  tliey  w^ere  in 
Imlia,  here  planted  their  first  settlement  In  1578,  B.  fell,  along  with  Portugal  itself, 
under  the  power  of  Spam — a  connection  which,  besides  being  essentially  detrimental, 
speedily  threw  it  as  a  prey  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  republic;  aud  though  Portugal 
regaiued  its  own  independence  in  1640.  it  was  not  until  1651  that  B.  was  entirely  recov- 
ei'ed  from  the  Hollanders.  Thenceforward,  the  colony  eutered  on  a  new  era.  Sup- 
planted, in  a  great  measure,  throughout  the  east  by  the  Dutch,  the  mother-country  was 
»ow  directing  most  of  its  attention  w  its  possessions  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
About  a  century  aud  a  half  later,  a  still  more  beneficial  change — and  that,  too,  arising 
from  the  mother-  country's  own  disasters — was  inaugurated  in  the  colonv.  In  1808, 
under  the  pressure  of  Frencli  invasion,  the  monarchy,  in  tiie  persons  of  tl-.e  royal  family, 
was  virtually  transferred  from  Portugal  to  B.,  an  event  which,  doubtless  through 
British  counsels  and  influence,  was  immediately  followed  by  the  opening  of  the  portsto 
foreigners.  As  a  remoter  benefit,  too,  of  an  incident  whicli  had  no  paralled  either  in 
English  or  in  Sjianish  America,  B.,  on  sliaking  off,  like  its  neighbors,  the  European 
yoke  altogether,  found  a  merely  nominal  revolution  sufficient  for  lis  purpose,  establish- 
ing, or  rather  accepting,  an  hereditary  empire  instead  of  restless  and  precarious  repub- 
licimism;  and  ever  since  the  transition-period  of  1821-25,  this  consolidated  government, 
with  subordinate  institutions  for  local  objects,  has  secured  to  B.'s  twenty  vast  provinces 
comparative  unitj-  and  peace.  A  war  was  undertaken  in  1865.  in  conct'rt  Avith  tlie 
Argenlin(!  republic  and  Uruguay  (formerly  a  province  of  B.).  against  Paraguav.  wliich 
terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Paragua^-ans;  and  in  1872  Paraguay  ceded  toB..  as  a 
war-indemnity,  the  long-disputed  territory  compri.sed  between  the  Paraguay  and  the 
Paiana,  n.  of  the  Apa  and  Igatim.  This  "territory  has  an  extent  of  about  16,000  sq. 
miles. 

The  executive  authoritj'  is  vested  in  the  emperor,  who,  besides  being  aided  by  a 
council  of  state,  must  act  through  responsible  ministers.  The  legislature  consists"  of 
two  chambers,  wlucli  sit  four  months  every  year.  Both  the  deputies  and  the  senators, 
wlio  must  have  annual  incomes  re.spectiv'ely  of  800  millreas  and  1600  are  indirectly 
elected  by  voters,  who  must  possess  200  millreas  per  annum— the  former  for  four  years, 
and  the  hitter  for  life.  The  senate,  however,  appears  to  represent  the  crown  as  wei!  as 
the  people,  in.asmuch  as  each  constituency  merely  nominates  three  individuals  for  liis 
majesty's  choice  of  one.     Justices  of  peace,  also,  are  appointed  by  the  respective  com- 
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munities;  and  in  the  courts  jjenerally,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  there  prevails  trial  by 
jurj'.  The  J)ml;ret  of  1878-79  gave  a  revenue  of  103,3(J0,000  paper  millreas,  and  expendi- 
ture, 107,7uJ.U68  (the  paper  millrea  is  about  lialf  tlie  value  of  the  silver  coin,  which  is 
about  2.-<.);  the  public  debt  in  1877  was  701,yo'i, 781  milh-eas— nearly  £35.000,000.  The 
standing  army  is  tixed  at  15,000  men  on  the  peace-footing,  and  at  '32.000  on  the  Avar- 
footing;  and  the  standing  naval  force  is  fixed  at  4000  men,  which  may  be  raised  to  8000 
in  time  of  war.  The  navy  in  1877  consisted  of  56  vessels,  including  53  steamers  and  11 
ironclads. 

The  population  in  1872  amounted  to  10,108,291  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Europeans, 
besides  about  1.000. 000  aboriginal  Indians,  who  are  here  jjpoportionally  fewer  than  in 
most  parts  of  Soutii  America.  Of  the  total  pop.  1.510,806  were  slaves.  The  Africans 
continued  to  be  imported  till  1854,  and  their  amalgamation  with  the  Europeans  pro- 
duced p<"rhaps  the  finest  variety  of  the  mulatto  in  Uie  world.  A  law  for  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  passed  in  1871.  It  enacts  that  henceforth  the  children 
born  of  slave  women  shall  be  "considered  of  free  condition,"  but  bound  to  serve  the 
owners  of  llieir  mothers  for  the  term  of  21  years,  under  the  name  of  apprentices. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  efforts  of 
the  legislature  for  the  advancement  of  education,  it  is  still  very  defective.  In  1874,  the 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  was  only  140,000. 

But  physic-ally,  as  well  as  politicall}'  anil  socially,  B.  differs  in  many  respects  from 
most  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  new  continent.  It  knows  nothing  of  the  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes  of  the  Pacific  coa.st;  with  winds  blowing  constantly  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  it  is  exempted  from  those  droughts  which  are  always  blighting  one  or  other  of 
the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  the  remoter  slope  in  Peru  and  Chili,  and  the  nei.rer  in  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Patagonia;  its  mines,  again,  are  as  famous  for  gold  and  diamonds  as  those  of 
the  western  Cordilleras  for  silver.  In  its  hydrogra]ihy,  B.  contrasts  unfavora])ly  with  the 
Other  divisions.  While  the  Amazon  and  the  Plata,  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  I>awrence — 
iiot  to  mention  countless  rivers  of  inferior  magnitude  on  both  shores — are  for  the  most 
part  practicable  almost  to  their  source.s,  the  streams  of  B..  with  the  exception  of  the 
Amazon,  are  mastly  impeded  throughout  by  cataracts  and  shallows,  thus  counterbalanc- 
ing, as  it  weix',  its  matchless  seaward  facilities  by  the  deficienciesof  its  inland  comm\ini- 
cations.  Further,  the  tnost  navigable  of  these  streams,  instead  of  entering  the  oixmi  sea, 
mingle  their  waters  with  those  of  the  Plata  or  of  the  Amazon^the  Parana  and  the 
Uruguay  joining  the  former,  and  the  Madera,  the  Ta])ajos,  the  Zingu,  and  the  Tocan- 
tins,  the  latter;  and  even  among  those  that  do  send  their  tribute  at  once  to  the  ocean,  a 
similar  direction  is  sometimes  impressed  by  the  dividing  ridges — the  San  Francisco,  for 
instance,  by  far  the  largest  of  them,  runtiing  to  the  northward  jiarallel  with  the  s.c. 
coast  through  11'  of  lat.,  and  leaving  only  4°  of  long,  for  its  remaining  course  to  the 
Atlantic.  A  humid  .surface  and  a  luxin-iant  vegetation  conspire  to  render  ordinary  roads 
all  but  impassible.  B.  possessed,  at  the  commencement  of  1878,  railways  of  "a  total 
length  of  791  m.,  and  it  1ms  also  a  .system  of  telegr.iphs.  the  lines  at  th<'  .same  date  being 
3875  m.  in  extent.  Telegraphic  comnninication  has  been  established  between  B.  and 
Europe;  the  first  message  was  despatched  by  the  cable  to  Lisbon,  June  23.  1874. 

Among  the  minerd  treasures,  besides  gold  and  diamonds  already  mentioned,  iron  of 
superior  qualify  is  abundant;  and  salt.  also,  is  extensively  produced  in  saline  marshes 
by  the  alternate  processes,  according  to  the  season,  of  inundation  and  evjiporation.  The 
productions  of  the  soil,  which  are,  of  comse.  equally  various  and  rich,  will  be  more 
satisfactorily  considered  under  the  head--  of  the  respective  localities.  Suffice  it  to  .say, 
that  the  cotton  is  nat!ir;dly  excellent,  and  fhnf  the  tea-jilanf  of  China  has  been  intro- 
duced, thouirh  hitherto  with  indifTerenf  success.  The  exports  are  necessarily  dilTerent 
from  the  different  sections  of  flic  country.  From  tlie  n.,  fliey  are  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa, 
sugar,  and  tob.-icco;  from  the  s..  hides,  tallow,  horns,  etc.;  and  from  the  middle,  dnigs, 
diamonds,  gold-dust.  dyes,  rice,  )nanif)C.  tniiioca,  s])irits.  and  rosewood.  Their  total 
value  in  five  years.  1873-77.  averaged  £17.500.000;  the  corresponding  imports  averaging 
£17.000.000.  "  The  chief  centers  of  foreium  trade,  and.  along  with  San  Paulo  in  the  inte- 
rior, the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  are  Para.  .Maranhao,  Bahia,  Pernainbuco,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  last-named  port,  which  is  likewi.se  the  seat  of  government,  is  the 
favorite  halting-place  of  the  outward-bound  vessels  for  India,  China,  and  Australia. 

BR.\ZTL  (fiiffr)  comprises  3,28R.0OO  sq.m. ;  and  the  .sevend  islands  adjoining  in  the 
Aflantie,  the  most  important  of  whieh  is  Fernando  Noronha.  250  m.  e.  from  cape  St. 
Rofpie.  .and  the  penal  .settlement  of  the  einiiire.  The  boundaries  of  B.  are  sufficiently 
deserilM'd.  ruitr.  The  most  striking  physical  feature  of  the  cf)unfry  is  the  Amazon  river, 
which  with  its  numerous  tribuljiries  affords  .'^O.OOf)  m.  of  n.avigation  within  the  territory 
of  the  empire.  (See  Am.vzon.)  Next  in  importance  is  the  Tocantins  river,  which  rises 
in  the  s.  central  i)art  of  the  country,  and  flf)ws  directly  n.  for  900  m.,  uniting  with  the 
Para  bnmch  of  the  ,\mnzfm.  The  river  Araguaya.  i)arallel  with  and  w.  of  the  Tocan- 
tin.^.  divides  about  midway  in  its  course,  and  afterwards  unites,  inclosing  between  its  two 
channels  the  remarkable  Bananal  isl.aiid.  220  m.  in  circumference,  and  containing  a  lake 
fiO  m.  in  extent  The  Turyassu.  M.aranhao.  juid  Paran.ahyba  are  the  largest  of  the  other 
rivers  f>f  the  n.".  slope.  The  San  Franciseo  oecupies  a  wide  inclosed  basin  f)f  the  eastern 
highland,  and  has  a  course  n.  and  e.  of  1800  m.,  navigable  160  m.  from  the  ocean. 
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Further  s.  on  the  coast  slope  are  the  Paragnasu,  the  Rio  de  Contas,  the  Belmenti,  the 
Kio  Doce,  and  tlie  Paranahyl)a  do  8ul,  all  of  them  to  soTne  extent  naviifable.  The  great 
rivers  of  the  sou'dieru  watcrsiiLul  are  tlie  Parana  and  llie  Paraguay  (q.v.).  The  Parana 
rises  in  a  broad  basin  wiiich  extends  for  700  m.  in  width  across  s.  Brazil.  The  Paraguay 
has  its  source  in  several  small  lakes  between  VS^  and  14"  s..  taking  in  as  it  flows  south- 
ward a  number  of  large  and  snnUl  streams,  and  affording  uninterrupted  navigation 
tlirough  nearly  its  whole  course,  large  steamers  running  up  about  1000  m.  in  a  direct 
line  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  smaller  craft  going  ;^00  m.  further.  The  other  large  rivers, 
such  as  the  Xingu'  Tapajos,  Madeira,  Purus,  Jurua,  Javari,  Zapura,  Negro,  Jamuda, 
etc.,  are  tributaries  of  the  Anuizon. 

In  respect  to  elevation,  the  surface  of  the  country  is  divided  into  the  higher  regions 
of  plateaus,  ridges,  and  broad  open  valleys,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  country  s.  of  the 
latitude  of  cape  St.  Koque,  and  tlie  vast  lowland  plain  of  the  Amazon,  extending  across 
the  continent  to  the  base  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia,  rising  in  the 
extreme  n.  to  the  ranges  which  form  the  bfuindary  of  Venezuela  and  Guiana.  Tlie 
highest  and  most  important  mountains  in  B.  are  the  Serra  da  Mantiqucira  and  the  Serra 
do  Espinhayo,  between  18'  and  23"  s.,  and  from  100  to  200  m.  from  the  sea-coast.  The 
highest  peak  has  been  estimated  from  8900  to  10,300  feet.  There  is  a  coast  nxugo  of  moun- 
tains l)eginnmg  n.  of  Rio  Janerio,  a!Kl  runnmg  both  n.  and  s.  not  far  from  the  ocean; 
but  none  of  the  peaks  exceed  7500  feet.  The  remarkably  even  character  of  the  great  level 
of  the  liver  provinces  may  be  known  from  the  fact  that  where  the  Amazon  enters  B. 
at  Tabatiiiga,  more  than  1500  ni.  in  a  direct  line  from  the  ocean,  the  river  banks  are  not 
more  than  250  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  rock  formation  of  the  mountains  is  chiefly 
gneiss.  Clay-slates  are  found  between  the  Panina  and  the  Paraguay,  and  true  carbonifer- 
ous strata  occur  in  the  coal  ba.sins  s.  of  the  tropic,  Carboniferousrocks  occur,  but  Jura-s.-^ic 
rocks  do  not  appear.  Coral  reefs  occur  along  the  n.  coa.st.  The  limestones  of  the  upper 
San  Francisco  basin  contain  the  celebrated  bone  caverns  which  have  been  described  by 
Lund,  the  Danish  naturalist.  In  some  of  these  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  of  high 
antiquity  have  been  found,  .such  as  those  of  the  mastodon,  mylodon,  giyptodon,  toxo- 
don.  and  megatherium;  and  with  these,  stone  implements  and  remains  of  man  .so  buried 
with  the  bones  of  the  extinct  fauna  as  to  le:;d  to  the  conclusion  that  man  was  contempo- 
raneous with  them.  There  are  no  .signs  of  recent  volcanic  action  in  B. ,  but  Avarra 
s]>rings  are  fountl  in  several  places,  saline  and  alkaline,  varying  from  88°  to  119%  the 
warmest  at  an  elevation  of  6000  ft.  al'ove  the  sea. 

In  minerals  and  jewels  B,  is  very  rich.  Diamonds  were  found,  in  1786,  300  m.  n.  of 
Rio,  and  at  later  periods  in  many  other  sections.  The  emerald,  ruby,  sapphire,  topaz, 
beryl,  tourmaline  (black,  blue,  and  green),  amethyst,  garnet,  rock  crystal,  chalcedony, 
opal,  agate,  and  carnelian  are  more  or  less  plentiful.  There  are  several  large  coal  basins, 
and  also  sulphur,  saltpeter,  and  .^alt.  Gold  is  abundant  in  many  of  the  provinces, 
always  accompanied  by  silver.  Silver  alone  was  found  in  large  quantities  more  than 
200  years  ago.  There  are  rich  mines  of  mercury  not  far  from  the  capital;  and  copper, 
lead'  iron,  and  manganese  are  also  alnindant. 

The  climate  of  this  immen.^e  country  is  naturally  widely  varied.  In  the  northern 
lowlands,  between  the  tropics,  it  is  very  hot,  with  but  two  seasons  in  the  year — the  dry 
and  the  wet.  In  the  higher  lands  it  is  milder,  and  in  the  extreme  s.  the  four  seasons  are 
tolerably  well  marked.  The  wet  season  lasts  from  Dec.  or  Jan.  until  May  or  June,  with 
occasional  intervals  of  fine  weather.  The  other  half  of  the  year  is  dry,  but  not  without 
occasional  showers.  The  amount  of  water  in  the  wet  season  is  enormous,  often  pro- 
ducing a  rise  of  40  ft.  in  the  great  rivers,  and  heavy  rains  are  accompanied  with  abund- 
ant lightning  and  thunder.  At  Marnnhao  the  annual  rain-fall  has  been  as  high  as  280 
in,,  while  at  Rio  Janeiro  it  is  but  50  or  60  inches.  Temperature  is  remarkably  even, 
particularly  in  the  Amazon  basin,  A  record  kept  at  Para  between  1861  and  1867  showed 
the  annual" mean  of  80°  with  extremes  of  68'  and  95'.  The  greatest  ranges  are  in  the 
central  and  southern  tablelands  and  mountain  ridges,  where  the  coast  temperature  is 
hot  and  the  air  humid,  while  in  the  interior  there  m\y  be  snow  and  a  little  ice.  The  pre- 
vailinsi-  winds  are  the  trades  from  the  e.,  sweeping  in  the  moisture  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
r(>aching  inland  along  the  whole  valley  of  the  Amazon  to  the  Andes.  These  winds  greatly 
mitigate  the  heat  of  the  dry  season.  In  the  interior  the  course  of  winds  is  n.  or  s,,  blow- 
ing usually  toward  the  sun.  Along  the  ocean  the  usual  interchanging  land  and  sea 
breezes  are  of  regular  daily  occurrence.  Malarial  fevers  prevail  in  some  of  the  low  and 
marshy  districts,  but,  as  a"  whole,  B  is  a  healthy  country.  There  have  been  epidemics 
of  cholera  and  yellow-fever;  but  the  ordinary  mortality  of  cities  and  towns  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  European  cities. 

Vegetation  in  B.  is  wonderfully  prolific.  Except  on  the  loftiest  mountains  and  in 
some  stony  districts,  the  country  is  luxuriant  with  vegetable  life.  In  the  mountain 
passes,  near  the  sea-shore,  the  joint  effect  of  heat  and  moisture  produces  a  growth 
beyond  man's  efforts  to  restrain.  Trees  cut  and  split  for  fences  .send  forth  shoots  and 
branches  immediately,  and  this  whether  the  position  of  the  fragments  be  that  in  which 
they  originally  grew,'  or  inverted.  Along  the  Amazon  the  loftiest  trees  destroy  each 
other  in  consequence  of  near  proximity.  In  the  province  of  Maranhao  roots  of  grasses 
and  other  plants  extending  from  the  shores  of  pools  weave  themselves  into  vegetable 
bridges,  along  which  the  wanderer  treads,  unaware  that  he  has  left  solid  land  until  he 
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eees  the  jaws  of  a  cayman  protruding  through  the  herbage  beneath  him.  Along  the 
coast  mangroves  are  numerous  and  prominent,  and  so  rank  is  their  growth  tliat  tlie 
seeds  begin  to  sprout  before  they  drop  from  tlie  parent  stem,  wliile  the  drooping 
branches  strike  into  tlie  soil  and  take  root.  Beliind  the  mangroves  come  the  palms  in 
great  variety,  while  the  underwood  is  eliietiy  crotous.  Brushwood  and  herbage  are 
seldom  seen;  everything  tends  to  tlif  gigantic  in  size.  The  n.ost  varied  forms  group 
awkwardly  together,  crossed  and  intertwined  with  leaves.  The  preponderance  of  trees 
with  feathery  foliage,  antl  glossy,  fleshy  leaves,  lends  alternately  a  tender  and  luxuriant 
character  to  the  scene,  which  in  every  other  respect  is  painful  from  its  monotony. 
Cocoa  trees,  the  vanilla,  the  cinnamon  tree,  various  kinds  of  pepper,  and  Brazilian  cassia 
are  found.  Above  the  hills  of  the  large  rivers  the  vegetation  is  generally  ditTereut;  and 
so  is  that  of  the  southeru  pampas  or  prairies.  There  arc  found  beautiful  flowers,  and 
at  intervals  groves  of  small  trees  growing  far  aiiart,  while  solitary  mj'rtles,  fruit  trees, 
and  occasiounll}'  a  cactus  add  variety  to  the  i)rospect.  The  cactus  is  prolific  on  the 
hot  steeps  of  Periiambuco,  and  the  medicinal  ipecacuanha  flourishes  in  Terro  do  Mar. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Paraguay  there  is  a  profusion  of  water  plants,  in  one  river  so  many 
and  so  strong  as  seriously  to  obstruct  navigation.  The  cocoa  tree  is  in  abundance  near 
the  .sea-shore;  Brazil-wood,  noted  for  its  dyes  and  its  value  as  timber,  also  grows  near 
the  sea.  Besides  these  there  are  the  rosewood  tree,  the  trumpet  tree,  the  soap  tree,  the 
laurel-pear  tree,  and  abundance  of  palms.  The  carnauba  palm  is  one  of  the  most 
u.sefui  trees;  every  part  is  valuahle,  even  the  wax  yielded  bj-  its  leaves  being  an  article 
of  commerce.  More  important  still  is  the  caoutchouc,  or  India  rubber  tree,  the  gum  of 
whicii  exported  from  B.  annually  amounts  to  more  than  $5,000,000.  The  banana  tree 
furnishes  the  food  of  a  great  portion  of  the  population.  Other  important  fruits  are  the 
mango,  pine  apple,  custard-ai)i)le,  guava,  melons,  and  nuts. 

Although  not  more  than  one  acre  in  200  in  all  B.  is  under  cultivation,  it  ranks  high 
as  an  agricultural  country  for  some  articles.  The  chief  productions  are  cofliee,  sugar, 
cotton,  manico  or  cassava  Hour,  tobacco,  rice,  maize,  fruits,  and  spices.  Wheat  and 
flour  are  imported  from  the  United  States. 

The  varieties  of  animal  life  in  B.  are  probabl}'  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  Of  beasts  of  prey  the  jaguar,  or  South  American  tiger,  is  the  most  formid- 
able; besides  this  animal  there  are  the  tiger  cat,  the  puma,  the  ocelot,  the  red  wolf,  and 
the  lirazil  fox  or  wild  dog.  Large  herds  of  peccary  roam  in  the  forests,  where  also  are 
tapirs,  largest  of  South  American  animals.  The  water  hog,  abundant  on  the  river 
banks,  is  the  largest  rodent.  Various  species  of  deer  inhabit  the  plains.  Of  edentata 
there  are  several  species  of  armadillos,  the  ant-eater,  and  the  .sloth;  and  of  marsupialia 
there  are  many  kinds  of  the  opossum  family  all  over  the  country.  Of  monkeys  the 
variety  is  surprising;  the  largest  belong  to  the  genus  stentor,  and  are  known  as 
howling  monkeys.  The  simia  jacchus  is  found  in  no  other  region.  There  are  many 
species  of  bats;  while  of  birds  the  variety' is  wonderful,  from  the  ouira,  an  eagle  far 
larger  and  more  powerful  than  the  most  important  of  European  birds  of  prey,  to 
humming-birds  not  larger  than  humble-be(;s.  Among  larger  birds  is  the  rhea,  a  species 
of  ostricii.  Most  birds  of  B.  are  noted  for  beauty  of  plumage.  Red,  blue,  and 
green  parrots  haunt  the  tree-tops;  pigeons  in  great  varieties  throng  the  Avoods;  orioles 
resort  to  tlie  orange  groves;  chatt(!ring  manakins  mislead  the  sportsman  ;  and  the  metallic 
tones  of  the  uraponga  resound  through  the  forests  like  the  strokes  of  a  hannner  on 
an  anvil.  The  toucan  is  prized  for  its  feathers,  which  are  of  lemon  and  bright  red 
color,  with  transverse  stripes  reaching  to  the  extremities  of  the  wings.  One  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  the  hiunming-bird  has  the  native  name  of  the  "  enanthe  eugera,"  or 
•'winged  flower."  Serpents  are  found  in  great  varieties,  the  most  venomous  being  the 
rattlesnake  and  the  jararaca.  Others,  such  as  the  boa,  attain  enormous  size.  There 
are  also  many  varieties  of  annoying  insects  along  the  rivers;  one  of  them,  the  puiin,  so 
small  as  to  be  nearly  invisible,  inflicting  a  painful  and  sometimes  dangerous  bite.  The 
red  ant  is  a  destroyer  of  vegetation,  and  large  districts  are  .sometimes  laid  waste  by 
its  ravages.  Spiders  attain  enormous  size,  but  few  of  them  are  venomous.  Butter- 
flies are  innutnerable,  and  of  the  most  .surprising  beauty.  A  dozen  varieties  of  wild 
bees,  most  of  them  honey-makers,  Inive  been  noted.  Caymans  and  lizards  abound. 
The  supply  of  turtle  in  the  .Vmazon  and  its  tributaries  appears  inexhaustible.  The 
sea  and  the  streams  abound  in  lish,  among  which  naturalists  have  within  the  past 
few  years  found  many  hundreds  of  kinds  before  unknown.  One  of  the  largest,  tlie 
pira  rucu,  is  the  inincipal  food  of  large  numbers  of  people  along  the  Para  and  the 
Amazon.  Tlie  more  important  (lomestic  animals  are  the  hor.se,  ox,  and  slieej).  Immense 
numbers  of  wiM  horses  roam  the  great  .southern,  prairies,  found  generally  in  droves 
of  20  or  30.  Cattle  also  roam  wild,  and  are  killed  in  great  numbers  for  their  hides, 
horns,  and  tallow,   which  form  a  large  jiroportion  of  the  exports  of  the  country. 

The  population  of  B.  presents  a  number  of  distinct  types,  as  well  as  many  varieties 
blended  th(!refrom.  In  the  eastern  or  maritime  provinces  the  aboriginal  Indians  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  liecome  am,tlgamated  with  the  settled  jjopulation  ;  but  in  the  great 
forests  and  plains  of  the  inlerior.  they  are  nearly  all  in  a  savage  condition.  In 
general  description  the  Indians  are  copper-colored,  of  medium  luMgiit,  thick-set,  broad- 
ciiesfed,  and  muscular,  with  small  haiuN  and  feet,  and  well-shaped  limbs;  hair  black, 
thick,  and  straight ;  features  broad,  cheek-lxjues  not  generally  prominent;  eyes  black, 
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and  sometimes  oblique  like  those  of  the  Chinese;  in  disposition  apathetic  and  unde- 
monstrative. Thougli  cunsidcrably  dilleriug  in  different  sections  they  ai)pear  tu 
belong  to  one  original  stock,  called  the  Tupi-Guavani.  The  only  tribe  that  has 
almost  entirely  re^Lsted  the  inroads  of  civilization  is  that  of  the  Botoeudos  (q. v.), 
living  in  the  forests  of  the  Kio  Doce,  -who  are  sunk  in  the  lowest  barljarism,  .and  are 
fast  dying  out.  From  the  mixture  of  the  natives  with  Europeans,  mainly  with  the 
Portuguese,  are  descended  the  Mamlucos,  who  first  became  prominent  in  raids  and  con- 
quests in  the  southern  provinces.  Negroes,  originally  from  Africa,  form  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population;  and  from  these  and  whites  have  sprung  mulattoes  of  all  shades. 
The  B.  Creoles,  who  call  themselves  Brazilerios,  descendants  of  these  mixed  races,  are 
little  inferior  in  capacity,  phy.sical  strength,  or  intelligence  to  the  true  Portuguese.  A 
great  social  reform  was  begun  by  the  law  enacted  in  Sept.,  1871,  providing  that  after 
the  date  of  the  act  all  children  born  of  slave  parents  should*be  free,  and  that  all  slaves 
belonging  to  the  state  or  the  emperor  s  household  should  likewise  be  free.;  and  the  same 
law  set  apart  an  emancipation  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  ransom  of  slaves  owned  by 
private  persons.  Since  that  time  emancipation  has  gone  on  rapidly,  the  work  having 
been  greatly  assisted  by  private  philanthropy,  and  by  many  of  the  slaveholders  them- 
selves. The  importation  of  slaves  was  forbidden  in  1853,  and  since  then  more  than  a 
million  persons  have  obtained  their  freedom.  The  rapid  progress  of  emancipation  after 
1871  caused  some  difficulty  in  the  supply  of  labor;  but  the  ultimate  effect-  has  been  to 
give  new  avenues  for  the  employment  of  capital,  promote  internal  improvements,  and 
induce  desirable  emigration  from  Europe.  Enterprises  of  all  kinds  have  multiplied,  and 
public  instruction  has  received  a  vigorous  impulse.  Until  after  1872,  W'hen  a  full  census 
was  begun,  every  estimate  of  the  population  of  B.  had  been  based  upon  the  official  re- 
turns 0^'  1817  and  18.  In  the  first  census  the  total  was  put  at  4,396,000;  in  1850,  a  round 
number,  7,000,000;  and  in  1860,  8,000,000.  In  the  following  table  for  1872  the  figures 
for  the  provinces  marked  *  are  estimated  on  the  best  available  knowledge ;  those  not 
marked  are  the  census  figures: 

POPULATION. 


Alto  Amazonas 

Grao  Pard 

Maranhao 

Piauhy 

CearA . 

Rio  Grande  del  Norte. . 

Parahyba 

Pernambuco 

Alagoas 

Sergipe 

Bahia 

Espi  ritu  Santo 

Rio  de  .Janeiro 

(Municipality  of  R.  J.). 

Sao  Paulo 

Parana 

Sta.  Catharina 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Minas  Geraes 

Goyaz 

Matto  Grosso 


Totals 3,288,110 


Sq.  Miles. 


7.5.3. 
412 
141, 

81. 

5o: 

20. 
20. 
46. 
11. 
12. 
204, 
17, 
18, 


469 
,677 
651 
779 
262 
130 
346 
257 
642 
0:38 
803 
030 
490 


90. 
108. 

18: 
110. 
237. 
263. 
668, 


541 

557 
924 
216 
481 
373 
655 


Free. 


56,631 
2:^2,622 
2t«,101 
178,427 
689,773 
220,959 
341,643 
7.52,511 
312,268 
139,812 
1,120,W6 

59,478 
456,850 
226,033 
680,742 
116,162 
144,818 
364,002 
1,642,449 
149,743 

53,758 


8,223,620 


Slave. 


27,199 
74,939 
23,785 
31,913 
13,020 
20,914 
89,028 
.35,741 
21,495 

162,295 
22,659 

270,726 
48,939 

156,612 
10,560 
14,984 
66,876 

366,574 
10,652 
6,667 


Total. 


Chief  Towns. 


56,610* 
259,821 
359,040 
202,222 
721,686* 
233,979 
362,557 
&41.539* 
348,009* 
161,307 
1,283,141 

82,137* 
727,576 
274,972* 
837,-354* 
126,722* 
159,802 
4.30,878 
2,009,023 
160,395* 

60,417* 


1,476,567     j    9,700,187 


Man&os. 

Para,  or  Belem. 

S.  Luis  do  Maranhao. 

Therezina. 

Fortaleza. 

Natal. 

Parahyba. 

Recife. 

Maceio. 

Aracajd. 

Bahia. 

Victoria. 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

(City.) 

Sao  Paulo. 

Cui'itiba. 

Desterro. 

Porto-Alegre. 

Ouro  Preto. 

Goyaz. 

Curyabfii. 


The  constitution  of  B.,  dating  from  Mar.  25,  1824,  establishes  four  powers  in  the 
state — the  legislative,  the  executive,  the  judicial,  and  the  moderating  power,  or  royal 
prerogative.  Senators  are  chosen  for  life  at  electoral  meetings  specially  convened,  each 
of  which  nominates  three  candidates,  leaving  the  choice  of  them  to  the  sovereign  or  his 
ministers.  A  senator  must  be  of  native  birth,  40  years  old,  and  must  have  an  annual 
income  of  §800;  there  are  58  of  them,  and  their  salaries  are  $1800  per  annum.  IMembers 
of  the  house,  or  congress,  are  elected  for  four  years.  The  empire  is  divided  into  elec- 
toral districts,  in  which  every  30  voters  select  one  elector,  and  the  electors,  varying  in 
number  according  to  population,  nominate  a  deputy  from  each  district.  The  house  is 
composed  of  122  members.  A  voter  must  have  an  income  of  (about)  §112;  an  elector  of 
$225,  and  a  deputy  of  $450  per  j'car.  All  registered  voters  must  vote,  or  suffer  a  pen- 
alty. ^Minors,  monks,  and  servants  may  not  vote;  and  naturalized  foreigners,  and  persons 
not  of  the  state  religion  (Ruman  Catholic),  are  ineligible  as  deputies.  The  deputies 
have  a  salary  of  $1200  per  annum,  besides-  traveling  expenses.  Sessions  are  limited  to 
four  months.  Each  house  chooses  its  own  officers,  and  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  a 
session  both  houses  sit  in  a  general  assembly  for  the  disposal  of  important  business. 
For  ordinary  purposes,  they  sit  separately.  Taxation,  provision  for  the  army  and  navy, 
and,  if  it  should  become  necessary,  the  choice  of  a  sovereign,  originate  in  the  house  of 

*  rnere  are  projably  1,000,000  Indians  not  taken  into  account. 
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deputies.  The  senate  deals  with  offenses  committed  by  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
and  by  senators  and  deputies  if  committed  during  tlie  session,  and  is  invested  with  the 
right  of  convoking  the  legislative  assembly  should  the  emperor  fail  to  do  so  for  two 
mouths  after  the  period  fixed  by  law.  The  executive  power  is  in  the  sovereign,  assisted 
by  tlie  ministers  and  a  council  of  state.  The  ministers  are  responsible  for  treason, 
corruption,  abuse  of  power,  and  all  acts  contrary  to  the  constitution,  or  the  liberty, 
security,  and  property  of  citizens;  a  responsibility  from  which  they  cannot  escape  on 
the  ph'a  of  orders  from  the  sovereign.  The  executive  functions  consist  m  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  legislative  assembly;  the  nomination  of  bishops, 
governors  of  provinces,  and  magistrates,  the  declaration  of  peace  or  war,  and  the  gene- 
ral execution  and  superintendence  of  all  measures  voted  by  the  legislature.  The  moder- 
ating power,  vested  in  the  sovereign,  gives  him  authority  not  only  to  select  ministers 
and  senators,  but  to  temporarily  withhold  his  sanction  from  legislative  measures,  to 
convoke  extraordinary  sessions  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  to  dissolve  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  and  to  grant  amnesty  and  pardon.  There  are  7  ministries — war,  foreign, 
interior,  marine,  finance,  justice  and  public  works,  agriculture  and  commerce.  The 
ministers  are  assisted  by  a  council  of  state  consisting  of  12  ordinary  and  12  extraordinary 
members,  all  named  by  tiie  emperor,  and  holding  office  continuously.  They  are  usually 
ex-ministers.  The  heir  to  the  throne,  if  of  age,  is  by  right  a  councilor  of  state.  A.t 
the  head  of  each  province  is  a  president  appointed  by  the  general  government;  and 
each  province  has  its  local  leirislaturc,  or  ]irovincial  chaniber,  called  the  legislative 
as.sembly  of  tiie  province.  Tlie  members  of  the  latter  are  nominated  by  the  electors 
wlio  choose  deputies  to  the  national  assembly,  but  the  members  of  the  provincial 
chambers  are  chosen  directly  by  the  electors  for  two  years.  The  power  of  these  provin- 
cial bodies  over  local  alfairs' is  "analogous  to  that  of  tiie  general  assembly  over  affairs  of 
the  empire. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  established  religion,  but  all  others  are  tolerated  "with 
the  domestic  or  private  forms  of  worship  in  buildings  destined  for  the  purpose,  but 
without  the  exterior  forms  of  temples."  No  one  can  be  persecuted  for  religious  acts  or 
motives.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  maintained  liy  the  state;  but  funds  are  also 
voted  for  the  a'ssi.stance  of  other  .sects.  No  ecclesiastical  decree  can  have  force  without 
permission  of  the  emperor  or  of  the  general  assembly.  Marriages  of  Protestants  cele- 
brated in  foreign  countries  are  respected.  The  empire  constitutes  an  ecclesiastical 
province  of  the  Roman  .see,  with  an  archbishop,  11  bishops,  12  vicars  general,  and  about 
1300  curates.  Public  education  is  in  three  distinct  divisions — primary,  secondary,  and 
scientitic.  The  first  is  gratuitous,  and  "  will  become  compulsory  as  soon  as  the  govern- 
ment considers  it  opportune."     Thus  far  it  is  very  backward. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  li.  have  rapidly  increased  within  the  past  decade.  In 
1877,  there  were  1438  ni.  of  railroad  open  for  Iraflic,  and  800  m.  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Telegraphs,  though  com!)arativelv  new,  reported  3890  miles.  There  were  at  the 
close  of  l.S7«,  1018  post-oHices,  and  13,165,000  letters  for  the  year.  Weights  and  measures 
are  those  of  the  French  metric  system.  The  standard  of  value  is  the  gold  octava  of  23 
carats,  ecpial  to  4  milreis,  or  4000  reis;  value  at  the  U.  S.  mint,  $2.18. 

BRAZIL',  a  city  in  Clay  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  St.  Louis,  Vandalia,  Terre  Haute,  and 
Indianapolis  railroad,  57  m.  w..s.w.  of  Indianapolis;  jiop  70,  2186;  in  '80,  3530  There 
are  coal  and  iron  mines  near  the  place,  and  tlie  people  are  largely  engaged  in  mining  and 
manufacturing.  There  are  six  churches,  two  banks,  four  weekly  newspapers,  and  a 
number  of  good  schools. 

BRAZIL ,  Isi-.\ND  OF,  one  of  the  mythical  islands  of  the  Atlantic  set  down  by  early 
cosmo-r-iai)liers.  The  Arabic  geography'of  Edrisi  (middle  of  the  12th  c.)  describes  several 
such  islands,  and  in  Mercalor's  atlas.  400  years  later,  the  northern  Atlantic  (now  known 
to  be  nearlv  clear  of  islands)  is  as  full  of  islands  as  the  sky  is  of  stars.  Among  these 
mvthical  places  were  the  isle  of  St.  Brandon,  said  to  liave  been  discovered  by  the  Iri.sh 
inthe  6tli  c,  of  which  many  wonders  were  told;  the  island  of  Anlilia;  the  island  of  the 
Seven  Cities,  said  to  have  been  the  place  of  refuge  of  Christians  flying  from  the  Saracen 
con(|uerors  of  Spain;  the  island  of  Mayda.  or  Asmaide;  and  the  isle  Verde,  behind 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  iniagine  they  see  tlic  sun  disappear  at  setting. 
None,  however,  were  more  f:inK)us  than  tlie  isle  of  Brazil,  the  name  of  which  connects 
it  with  the  red  dye-wood  of  the  same  appellation.  The  island  was  assigned  to  several 
places,  in  one  map  being  attached  to  the  Azores,  and  finally  getting  the  name  of  Ter- 
ceira.  The  baseless  tradition  was  not  finally  and  officially  exploded  until  tlie  publica- 
tion of  the  I'.ritish  admiralty  charts  of  1865. 

BRAZIL  CABBAGE,  or  Cuof  C.\K,\Ynlc,  (caladivm  sagittifolium,  or  mnthosoma  sagitti- 
f»'i(i),  :i  plant  of  the  natur.-il  fu'der  arncffr,  nearly  allied  to  cocco  (q.v.),  and  very  .similar 
to  it.  although  it  ditTers  in  having  arrow  shaped  ]H)inted  leaves.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
originallv  a  native  of  tropical  .\nierica,  but  is  now  in  common  cultivation  throughout 
the  wliolV  tropics;  not  only  the  root  being  us<'d  for  food  like  that  of  cocco,  but  also  the 
leaver,  lifiilcd  as  greens.  "  Both  root  and  leaves  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  th« 
acridity  so  generally  characteristic  of  the  order. 

BRAZILIAN  GRASS,  an  incorrect  popular  name  applied  to  a  substance  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  very  cheap  kind  of  hats,  knows  as  B.  G.  hats,  and  also  as  chij)  hat& 
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It  consists  of  stripes  of  the  leaves  of  a  palm,  chamarops  argentea,  which  are  imported 
into  Britaia  for  this  manut'ucture,  and  chietly  from  Cuba.     See  Cham^uops. 

BRAZILIAN  PLUM.    See  Hog  Plum. 

SRAZIL  NUTS  are  the  seeds  of  the  herthollctia  excelsa,  a  majestic  and  beautiful  tree 
of  till-  natural  order  lecythkhimn  (q.v.).  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  lOU  or  120  ft., 
and  ai)<)unds  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  in  the  uorthern  parts  of  Brazil.  It  pro- 
duces a  round  woody  pericarp  or  seed-vessel,  almost  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  witliin 
wliich  are  many  of  the  seeds  or  nuts.  The  pericarp  is  very  heavy  and  solid,  requiring 
a  blow  of  a  sledge-hammer  to  break  it;  and  at  the  time  when  this  groat  fruit  is  ready  to 
fall,  it  is  dangerous  to  walk  under  the  tree.  The  .seeds,  which  are  popularly  called  nuts, 
and  nnich  resemble  fruits  of  that  description,  are  wriukled  and  triangular,  having  a  hard 
shell  and  a  pure  white  kernel,  whicii,  when  fresh,  is  very  agreeable.  They  are  chietly 
exported  from  Para  and  French  Guiana,  and  are  well  known  in  our  shops.  They  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  good  for  burning.  The  nuts  or  seeds  of  the  lecyfhis 
ollurh,  or  Pot  Tkee,  are  produced  in  a  pericarp  which  resembles  a  rusty  iron  pot  with 
a  lid,  the  lid  dropping  oS.  and  letting  the  seeds  out,  which  are  oblong,  grooved,  and 
esteenuHl  of  a  very  superior  quality  to  the  common  B.  N. ;  but  they  have  not  yet  become 
an  article  of  commerce,  as  the  tree  grows  chietly  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country, 
from  which  the  nuts  are  only  occasionally  sent  to  the  coast. 

BBAZIL  "WOOD,  a  dark-red  or  yellowish-brown  d^'e-wood,  which  forms  a  con.sider- 
able  article  of  export  from  Brazil,  where  some  of  the  trees  which  yield  it  are  very  abun- 
dant. It  is  the  produce  of  dillerent  species  of  cmalpinia  (q.v.).  The  best  kinds  are  those 
called  Pernambuco  wood,  all  .saints'  wood,  and  St.  Martha  wood.  Much  of  the  B.  W. 
of  commerce  is  obtained  from  cffsalpinfa  Bnm'h'ensis,  a  tree  which  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  commonly  growing  in  dry  places  and  among  rocks,  and  seldom  exceeding 
30  ft.  in  height.  It  lias  bipinnate  leaves,  with  many  tmooth,  obtuse,  oblong  leaflets, 
and  no  terminal  leaflets,  the  flowers  in  pannicles,  with  downy  stalks.  The  heart-wood 
alone  is  of  anj'  value. — Pekn.\mbcco  Wood  is  the  produce  of  cmalpinm  eckinaia,  a 
prickly  tree,  with  prickly  pods,  and  of  which  the  red  and  yellow  flowers  have  a  deli- 
cious smell,  resembling  fhat  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  The  sap-wood  is  extremely  thick, 
and  th(!  valuable  heart-wood  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  diameter  of  the  stem. 
— The  sappan  wood  (q.v.)  of  the  East  Indies  nearly  approaches  B.W.  in  tiuality.  It  is  the 
produce  of  crem/puu'a  mppan.  a  small  thorny  tree.— The  Braziletto  Wood,  sometimes 
also  called  B.  W.,  which  is  brought  from  the  Antilles,  is  much  inferior.  Ciesalpiiwi,  crista 
probably  yields  some  of  the  inferior  West  Indian  Brazil  wood. — It  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, that  B.  W.  is  said  not  to  take  its  name  from  Brazil,  but  to  be  mentioned  under 
the  name  Bra.i'ilis  in  documents  much  older  than  the  discovery  of  America,  tlie  sappan 
wood  of  the  East  Indies  being  probably  intended,  and  the  name  of  Brazil  has  even  been 
suppo.sed  to  be  derived  from  that  of  this  product  of  its  .soil. 

When  freshly  cut,  the  color  of  B.  W.  is  yellow;  but  when  exposed  to  air,  moi-sture, 
and  light,  it  becomes  red,  and  is  generally  sent  into  market  ground  down  to  the  size  of 
ordinary  sawdust.  When  treated  with  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  the  weathered  B.  W. 
readily  yields  up  its  red  coloring  matter,  called  Bmzelein.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be 
produced  from  the  oxidation  of  a  colorless  sub.stance  called  BraziHn,  which  exists  in  the 
original  yellow  wood  of  the  tree.  Strong  decoctions  of  B.  W.  are  used  by  the  dyer  and 
calico-printer  in  the  fabrication  of  reds,  browns,  etc. ;  it  is  also  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  red  ink.     See  Ink. 

BHAZING,  or  Brass  SoLDEEiNa,  is  the  process  of  uniting  together  two  pieces  of  brass, 
two  pieces  of  copper,  or  one  of  each,  by  means  of  a  hard  solder,  partaking  more  or  less 
of  the  composition  and  properties  of  ordinary  hram.  The  edges  or  parts  of  metal  to  be 
joined  are  first  filed  bright,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  clean,  then  there  is  strewed  over  the 
gap  or  crevice  a  mixture  of  the  solder  and  borax.  The  solder  employed  varies  in  com- 
position according  to  the  kind  of  work,  and  may  be  rendered  more  fusible  by  the  addition 
of  a  larger  amount  of  zinc,  but  the  general  proportions  are  (1)  16  copper,  16  zinc,  and  1 
tin;  (2)  i2  brass,  4  zinc,  and  3  tin;  or  (3)  18  brass,  3  zinc,  and  2  tin.  "When  the  whole  has 
been  fused  together,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  filed  down  to  a  coarse  powder,  in 
which  stale  itls  used.  The  borax  is  employed  to  form  a  glaze  over  the  brightened  sur- 
faces, and  thus  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  metal,  which  would  seriously  interfere  with 
B.,  and  even  stop  the  operation.  An  outward  coating  or  layer  of  charcoal  is  likewise 
serviceable  in  the  exclusion  of  the  air  during  the  B.  of  large  pieces  of  metal.  Where  a 
very  high  heat  is  required  in  the  process,  a  little  powdered  glass  is  mixed  with  the  borax. 
The  mixture  of  solder  and  borax  may  be  applied  dry,  but  it  is  better  to  moisten  it  with 
water,  and  to  lay  it  on  the  filed  surfaces  with  a  spoon.  The  whole  is  then  gently  heated, 
when  the  water  evaporates  and  leaves  a  crust  of  borax  and  solder.  The  work  may  now 
be  strongly  heated  before  the  blow-pipe,  or  over  a  clear  fire,  and  at  a  bright  red  heat  the 
solder  fuses,  and  the  zinc  begins  to  burn  with  a  pale-blue  flame.  At  this  stage,  the 
%o\^QX  fluslieis  or  becomes  liquid  enough  to  permeate  the  joint  or  crevice;  but  should  it  be 
tardy  in  acting  thus,  several  slight  taps  will  insure  the  proper  result.  The  whole  is  now 
cooled,  and,  towards  the  close,  the  articles  may  be  introduced  into  cold  water  for  more 
rapid  reduction  in  temperature.     Pieces  of  metal  which  have  undergone  the  process*  of 
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B.  are  so  firmly  united  that  they  may  be  rolled  and  re-rolled  without  the  parts  yielding. 
See  Solder. 

BRAZORIA,  aco.  ins.e.  Texasonthegulf  of  Mexico;  1260  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  9780—7531 
colored.  Tlic  International  and  Great  Northern  railroads  intersect  the  county.  It  has  a 
level  .surface  of  oak  forest  and  prairie.  Agriculture  is  the  main  occupation.  Co.  seat, 
Brazoria,  48  m.  s.  of  Houston. 

BRAZOS,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas,  on  the  B.  river;  578  sq.m. ;  pop. '80, 13,580— 6257 
colored.  The  surface  is  unduhitnig  and  fertile;  chief  business,  agriculture.  The  Hous- 
ton and  Texas  railroad  traverses  the  county.     Co.  seat,  Bryan. 

BKA ZOS  DE  BIOS,  a  river  of  Texas,  Xorth  America,  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  in 
magnitude  that  fiows  within  liie  state.  It  runs  towards  the  s.e.,  rising  in  the  table-land 
of  Bexar  co.,  and  failing  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  about  40  m.  to  the  s.w.  of  Galveston. 
With  a  course  of  about  900  m.,  it  is  navigable  at  all  times  to  a  distance  of  40  m.  from  its 
mouth,  and  at  certain  seasons  to  a  distance  of  300  miles.  The  valle}'  of  the  river,  the 
lower  lialf  being  merely  an  alluvial  plain,  presents  extensive  forests,  interspersed  with 
plantations  of  maize,  sugar,  and  cotton. 

BRAZOS  DE  SANTIA'GO,  a  port  of  entry  in  Cameron  co.,  Texas,  on  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  35  m.  e.u.e.  of  Brownsville.  It  has  some  foreign  and  considerable  coasting 
trade. 

EBAZZA,  an  i.sland  in  the  Adriatic,  belonging  to  Dalmatia,  Austria,  in  lat.  43"  to  44° 
n.,  and  long.  16'  to  17"  east.  It  has  an  area  of  about  170  .sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of  16,000; 
and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  of  some  8  or  10  m.  in  breadlli.  Its 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  exten.sively  wooded;  vines,  yielding  excellent  wine,  are 
crown  in  the  valleys,  and  figs,  saffron,  almonds,  and  oil  are  produced  in  considerable 
quantities,  but  not  much  grain  is  raised.  Bees  and  silk-worm.s  are  reared  in  large  num- 
bers. B.  is  also  celebrated  for  its  cheese,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  flesh  of  its  lambs  and 
kids.  Excellent  builditig-stone,  wiiich  is  largely  exported,  is  found  in  the  e.  part  of  the 
island.     St.  Pietro  di  Bruzza  is  the  chief  town. 

BREACH,  in  siege-works,  is  a  gap  in  any  of  the  defensive  walls  or  gates  of  a  city; 
and  brnirhliiij  is  the  operation  b}^  which  the  gaj)  is  produced  by  tlie  guns  of  the  besieg- 
ers. Brcdchhuj  batUru'x  are  emjiloyed,  consistuig  of  several  jjieces  of  ordnance,  so 
chosen  as  to  kind  and  size,  and  so  placed  as  to  distance,  as  to  burst  a  hole  through  the 
defenses  in  the  shortest  practicable  time.  The  greatest  ellect  is  jn-oduced  by  lodging 
the  balls  in  two  vertical  lines,  from  the  parapet  of  the  wall  downwards,  and  in  a  hori- 
zontal line,  connecting  the  lower  ends  of  tlios(vvertical  lines;  and  then  overturning  the 
mass  of  material  thus  loosened  by  an  irresistible  salvo  or  volley.  When  a  hole  has  once 
been  made,  by  thus  knocking  away  the  masonry  or  earthwork,  the  breaching  is  con- 
tinued until  the  crumbling  nia.ss  has  so  accumulated  as  to  form  a  practicable  slope,  up 
which  the  storming-party  of  the  besiegers  may  run.  See  Assailt.  During  the  Penin- 
sular war  there  were  some  formidable  examples  of  breaching.  At  Badajoz,  14,000  shot 
brought  down  180  ft.  of  wall  in  104  hours,  from  a  distance  of  450  yards.  At  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  6700  balls  l)rought  down  105  ft.  of  wall  in  33  hours,  from  a  distance  of  560 
yards.  At  St.  Sebastian.  13,000  shot  brought  down  100  ft.  of  wall  in  62  day.s,  from  a 
distance  of  620  yards.  It  was  calculated,  from  these  and  other  instances,  that  10,000 
24-lb.  shot,  or  240,000  lbs.  of  iron,  will  breach  100  ft.  of  wall  from  a  distance  of  500  yards 
— the  wall  being  of  fair  average  masonrj',  anil  the  height  and  thickness  a  fair  average  of 
tho.se  U;-ed  in  fortified  towns.  It  must  l)e  remembered,  however,  that  this  estimate  was 
made  before  the  (lays  of  rifled  cannon  and  Armstrong  guns;  and,  ou  the  other  hand, 
tliat  the  walls  adverted  to  were  not  ctmstructed  of  granite. 

BBEACH,  in  law,  signifies  a  breaking  or  violation  of  a  right  or  of  an  obligation  or 
engagcuient  legally  binding;  and  in  this  sense  it  has  numerous  applications,  of  which 
the  following  are  those  more  particularly  treated  in  law-books: 

BitKACH  OF  AunESTMicNT,  in  the  i)ractice  of  the  Scotch  law,  is  the  disregard  or 
violation  of  the  process  of  arrestment,  or  attachment,  by  the  arrestee,  or  party  in  pos- 
ses.sion  of  tlie  arrested  or  attached  properly,  but  who,  notwithstanding,  i)ays  the  sums 
or  delivers  the  goods  arrested;  and  such  B.  is  viewed  by  the  courts  as  a  contempt.  But 
at  present  the  only  con.serpience  of  the  B.  is,  that  the  person  guilty  of  it,  where  it  is  a 
q<iestion  as  to  mo'nni,  is  lial)le  in  damages  to  the  extent  of  the  fluids  paid  away,  and  tho 
costs.  Where  goods  arc  arrested,  and  the  arrestment  is  removed  on  Ijail  (or  "loosed  on 
caution."  as  the  Scotch  lawyers  say),  if  the  goods  themselves  cannot  be  recovered,  or 
their  value  cannot  be  clearly  ascertained,  the  surety  or  "cautioner"  is  held  to  be  liable 
for  the  original  debt.  See  "Akkkstmknt.  In  England,  the  disputing  or  disobeying  a 
rule  or  order  "by  a  judge  for  attachment  of  a  debt  very  nearly  means  the  same  thing. 
See  Attachmknt,  GAiiNisirKrc 

BiiKACii  OK  Closk  is  a  trespass  by  which  an  unwarrantable  entry  is  made  on  another 
man's  land,  for  satisfaction  of  which  injin-y  an  action  will  lie  to  recover  damages.  It  is 
called  a  trespass  for  bn.'aking  a  man's  clone,  liecause  every  man's  land  is,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  inclosed  and  set  apart  from  his  neighbor's;  and  that  either  by  a  visible  and 
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material  fence,  as  oue  field  is  divided  from  another  by  a  hedge;  or  by  ^n  iuvisiljle 
boundary,  existing  only  in  the  coiiteniplution  of  the  law,  as  when  one  man's  land  adjoins 
to  another's  in  the  sanie  tiekl.  The  liability  to  this  injury  attaches  not  only  to  the  party 
hin)self  trespassing,  but  also  to  trespass  by  his  cattle.  And  the  law  gives  the  party  injvired 
a  double  remedy  in  this  case,  by  pernutting  him  to  distrain  the  cattle  till  the  owner 
shall  make  satisfaction,  or  else  by  leaving  him  to  the  ordinary  remedy  by  action  for  the 
damage  done. 

But  in  some  cases  this  trespass  is  justifiable;  as  where  it  is  done  in  exercise  of  a 
right  of  way,  right  of  common,  or  the  like;  or  where  a  man  comes  to  deinaud  or 
pay  money  payable  on  the  particular  laud;  or  to  execute,  in  a  legal  manner,  the 
process  of  the  law;  or  by  the  license  of  the  plaintiff  himself.  Also,  a  man  may  justify 
entering  into  an  inn  or  public-house  without  the  leave  of  the  owner  first  specially 
asked;  because  when  a  man  professes  the  keeping  of  such  an  inn  or  public-house,  he 
thereby  gives  a  general  license  to  any  person  to  enter  his  doors.  So  a  landlord  may 
justify  entering  to  distrain  for  rent;  and  a  reversioner  to  see  if  any  waste  be  committed 
on  the  estate,  for  the  apparent  necessity  of  the  thing;  and  it  has  been  held  that  the 
common  law  warrants  the  hunting  of  ravenous  beasts  of  prey,  as  badgers  and  foxes,  in 
another  man's  land,  if  no  greater  damage  be  done  than  is  necessary,  because  the  de- 
stroying such  creatures  is  said  to  be  profitable  to  the  public.  But  in  cases  where  a  man 
misdemeans  himself,  or  makes  an  ill  use  of  the  authority  with  which  the  law  intrusts 
him,  he  is  accounted  a  trespasser  ub  initio;  as  if  one  comes  into  a  tavern,  and  will  not 
go  out  in  a  reasonable  time,  but  remains  there  all  ni'.;-ht,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  owner;  such  wrongful  act  is  held  to  affect  and  have  relation  back  even  to  his  first 
entry,  and  make  the  whole  a  trespass.  But  a  bare  nonfeasance,  as  not  paying  for  the 
wine  lie  calls  for,  will  not  make  him  a  trespasser,  for  this  is  only  a  B.  of  contract.  See 
Blackstone  arid  Stephen's  Com.  respecting  "civil  injuries." 

In  the  Scotch  law,  the  term  do!<e  is  not  used,  and  not  known — but  there  any  vio- 
lation of  a  right  of  property  in  land  may  be  redressed  by  legal  process,  and  in  many 
cases  form  the  ground  of  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages.  See  Close.  The 
term  iiidoaure,  in  Scotch  law,  has  a  different  meaning,  although  the  penalties  for  break- 
ing such  inclosure  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  for  breach  of  close.  See  below, 
BuEAKixG  Inclosuke.  and  .see  Trespass. 

Breach  of  Covenant  is  oue  of  those  civil  injuries  by  which  is  meant  a  violation  of 
a  covenant  or  agreement  contained  in  a  deed  of  conveyance,  either  to  do  or  omit  to  do 
something,  and  which  B.  gives  a  right  of  action  against  the  party  who  made  the  cove- 
nant and  his  representatives.     See  Covenant. 

Breach  op  Contract  is  a  general  description  of  injury,  by  which  is  understood  the 
violation  of  any  contract  or  legal  engagement,  and  for  which,  at  law,  damages  may  be 
recovered,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  breach  and  character  of  the  contract.  In 
1854,  jurisdiction  was  conferred  upon  the  courts  of  common  law,  by  which  a  plaintiff 
can  compel  a  defendant  to  fulfill  any  actual  duty.  But  till  the  constitution  of  the  new 
high  court  of  justice  in  1873,  it  was  only  in  the  courts  of  equity  that  complete  relief 
was  given  by  enforcing  the  specific  performance  of  contracts.  See  Contract;  Dam- 
ages; Specific  Performance;  Equity,  Courts  of;  Chancery,  Court  of. 

In  Scotland,  although  there  is  no  distinction  between  law  and  equity,  the  remedy  for 
this  injury  is  very  mucli  the  same.  The  party  wronged  may  either  conclude  for  damages, 
or  ad  factura prestandum,  or  for  both  these  remedies. 

Breach  of  Duty  may  be  legally  defined  as  either  the  non-execution  of  an  office,  or 
the  performance  of  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  undertaken  are 
violated.  Such  misconduct  may  either  violate  the  conditions  of  an  express  contract, 
or  it  may  be  equally  opposed  "and  do  equal  violence  to  any  implied  engagement  or 
assumpdt,  as  it  is  technically  called  in  the  law  of  England,  not  from  the  express  deter- 
mination of  any  court  or  the  positive  directions  of  any  statute,  but  from  natural  reason 
and  the  just  construction  of  law,  wdiicli  assumes  and  intends  that  every  man  has  engaged 
what  his  dutj'  or  justice  requires  at  his  hands.  And  he  must  do  this  with  integrity,  dili- 
gence, and  skill;  for  if,  by  his  neglect,  injury  accrues  to  individuals,  they  have  their 
remedy  against  him  in  damages.  See  Contract,  Duty,  Obligation,  Damages, 
Equity,  Performance  of  Contracts. 

Breach  of  the  Peace  is  an  offense  against  the  public  tranquillity  and  safet}'',  and  is 
either  felonious  or  not  felonious.  But  the  law  on  this  subject  will  be  best  considered 
under  Peace,  Offenses  against  the  Public. 

Breach  of  Pound  is  an  indictable  offense,  and  means  the  breaking  anj'  pound  (q.v.) 
or  place  where  cattle  or  goods  distrained  are  deposited,  in  order  to  rescue  them.  "When 
once  impounded,  such  goods  or  cattle  are  understood  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  law, 
and  an  action  for  treble  damages  will  lie  for  illegall}-  taking  them  out  of  pound  upon  a 
distress  for  rent.  Further,  it  is  enacted  by  the  6  a"^nd  7  Vict.  c.  30,  that  if  any  person 
shall  release,  or  attempt  to  release,  cattle  lawfully  seized  by  way  of  such  distress,  from 
the  pound  or  place  where  thej'  shall  be  impounded,  or  on  the  wa}^  to  or  from  such  pound 
or  place,  or  shall  destroy  such  pound — he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5, 
and  in  default,  may  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction.  See  Stephen's  Co7n.,  vol. 
iii. ,  and  see  Distrain,  Distress,  Pound. 

BEEACH  OF  PEOMISE  TO  MARRY.     See  Promise  and  Marriage. 
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BREACH  OF  THE  PEACE  {nnie),  in  general  any  riotous  behavior,  or  annoying 
conduct,  such  as  fighting,  sliouting.  disturbing  others  assembled  or  singly,  etc.  In  com- 
mon practice  almost  any  conduct  that  can  be  called  "disorderly"  is  in  some  sense  a 
B  of  the  P.  Unless  occasioning  some  serious  revolt,  a  B.  of  the  P.  is  only  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

BSEACH  OF  TEUST.     See  Trust. 

BEEAD.  Tlie  earliest  and  most  primitive  way  of  making  B.  was  to  soak  the  grain  in 
water,  subject  it  to  pressure,  and  then  dry  it  by  natural  or  artificial  heat.  An  improve- 
ment upon  this,  wa.s  to  pound  or  bray  the  grain  in  a  mortar  or  between  two  flat  stones, 
before  moistening  and  liealing.  and  from  this  brayiiKj  operation  some  etymologists  pro- 
pose to  derive  the  word  brmd  (as  if  broycd).  A  rather  more  elaborate  bruising  or 
grinding  of  the  grain  leads  to  such  simple  forms  of  bread  as  tlie  oat-cakes  of  Scotland, 
whicli  are  prepared  by  moistening  oat-nieal  (coarsely  bruised  oats)  with  water  containing 
some  common  .salt,  kneading  witli  the  hands  upon  a  baking-board,  rolling  the  mass  into 
a  thin  slieet,  and  ultimately  heating  before  a  good  fire,  or  on  an  iron  plate,  calk'd  a 
girdle,  which  is  suspenck'd  above  the  fire.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  barley-meal  and 
peas  meal  bannocks  of  Scotland  are  prepared;  and  in  the  East  Indies  (especially  the 
Punjab  and  Afglianistan),  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  flour  is  kneaded  with  water,  and  rolled 
into  thin  sheets,  as  scones.  The  pnssorcr  cahxoi.  the  Israelites  were  also  prepared  in  this 
way.  A  similar  preparation  of  wheat-flour,  but  where  the  sheet  of  dough  is  made  much 
thicker,  forms  the  f/a/nyjf/-.?  of  Australia.  The  Indian  corn-meal,  kneaded  with  wiv^er  and 
fired,  affords  the  cnrn-hread  of  America.  The  kinds  of  B.  referred  to  above  are  designated 
unleavened,  as  no  leaven  \\\x<  been  added  to  the  (iouiih  to  e.vcite  fermentation.  Even  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  however,  liarrn  was  employed  in  making  bread.  It  is  Jieid  probable 
that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  use  leaven';  that  the  .secret  afterwards  became  known 
to  the  Greeks;  and  that  the  Greeks  conununicated  the  process  to  the  Romans,  who  spread 
the  invention  far  and  wide  in  the  northern  countries  during  their  campaigns. 

Tiie  grain  of  wheat  is  generally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  B.  among  the 
better  classes. and  more  advanced  nations,  though  rye,  barley,  Indian  corn,  and  rice 
are  also  extensively  used.  The  average  composition  ot'  the  grain  of  wheat  when  dried, 
so  as  to  evaporate  about  14  per  cent  of  moisture,  is — 

Gluten  and  albumen 13^ 

Jjtarch 04^ 

Gum.  sugar,  oil,  and  liber 30 

Saline  matter 2 

The  proportion  of  these  ingredients  varies,  however;  and  though  the  native  country  of 
wlieat  is  unknown,  yet  it  is  found  that  within  the  wheat  zone  (see  Wiie.^t),  the  quality 
improves  .as  we  travel  south.  Thus,  Scotch  wiieat  is  inferior  to  English,  the  latter  to 
French,  that  to  the  Italian;  and  the  finest  wheat  in  the  world  is  grown  in  Barbaiy  and 
Egypt.  The  principal  constituents  of  wheat  may  be  separated  from  each  other  without 
much  dilhculty.  Thus,  if  wheat-flour  be  placed  ui  acloth-bag  with  the  mouth  well  closed, 
and  the  whole  introduced  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  pressed  by  the  fingers  for  some 
time,  the  st.irch  is  squeezed  through  the  clolh  as  a  fine  white  powder,  and  the  gluten  is 
left  in  the  cloth  as  a  viscid  or  sticky  substance.  Again,  if  wheat-flour  be  burned  on  a 
porccl.iin  plate  on  a  fire,  or  oven,  or  ga.s-lainp,  till  it  can  burn  no  longor,  it  leaves  behind 
a  sm  dl  amount  of  ash  or  saline  matter. 

Previous  to  being  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  B.,  the  grain  of  wheat  undergoes 
the  i)rocess  nf  f/rindiur/,  with  the  double  object  of  reducing  it  to  a  fine  state  of  division, 
and  .separating  the  more  hard  and  in(ligestil)le  parts.  See  Mill.  During  the  grinding 
op  -rations,  the  wheat  as  it  passes  from  grain  to  flour  nearly  doubles  its  bulk.  Tiie  pro- 
duets  come  from  the  dressing  machine  divided  into  differeiil  qualities,  a  quarter  of  wheat 
yielding — 

Bushels.       Pecks. 

Fine  flour 5  3 

Second  flour 0  2 

Fine  middlings 0  1 

Coarse  middlings 0  Oi 

Bran 3  0 

Twentypenny 3  0 

Pollard 2  0 

14  2k 

In  the  making  of  B.  in  Great  Britain,  the  finest  flour  is  employed  in  mak'wg  firsts 
or  ffie  fine  4  lb.  loaf;  a  coarser  flour  is  made  into  seconds  or  household  B. ;  and  a  still 
coarser  Intfi  fhirds  or  coarse  bread.  There  is  no  ijran  m  firsts,  but  a  greater  or  less  pro- 
portion of  the  finer  bran  In  seconds  and  thirds.  In  the  making  of  good  B.  three  things 
are  absolutely  requisite:  flour  or  meal,  yeast  or  leaven,  and  water  containing  salt.  TJie 
yea-st  (q.v.),  or  leaven  (q  v.),  is  addi-d  to  give  a  start  to  the  fermentation  (q.v.)  proces.s, 
thereby  supplying  carbonic  acid,  whicli  communicates  a  spongy  or  light  texture  to  the 
bread.     Leaven  is  the  more  primitive  ferment,  and  is  simply  a  portion  of  moistened 
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flour  or  dough  ia  which  the  putrefactive  agencies  have  begun  to  work.  It  may  be  pro- 
cured by  allowing  moistened  Hour  to  lie  in  a  warm  apariment  (summer  heat)  for  six  or 
eight  days,  and  wlieu  sulliciently  formed,  has  an  acid  taste  and  reaction,  and  a  some- 
what fusty  odor.  When  brouglit  in  contact  witli  a  new  portion  of  Hour  and  water,  and 
incorporated  therewitii  by  kneading,  it  very  quiclvly  acts  as  a  ferment,  and  develops 
partial  fermentation  in  tlie  whole.  Hence  it  is  that  where  leaven  is  used,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  retain  a  portion  of  the  leavened  dough  for  the  next  baking.  On  the  continent, 
leaven  is  still  very  extensively  employed,  especially  in  districts  far  from  breweries.  lu 
Britain,  yeast  is  generally  used  as  the  ferment. 

The  materials  being  at  baud,  and  the  proper  benches,  utensils,  and  oven  being  within 
reach,  the  baker  takes  a  quantity  of  water  and  adds  to  it  tlie  yeast  and  salt;  alter  which 
the  flour  is  added,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  and  laboriously  kneaded  together  till  it 
assumes  a  ropy  consistence.  It  is  then  called  the  sponge,  and  is  placed  in  a  kneading- 
trough  in  a  warm  place,  which  is  styled  netting  tJte  sponge.  In  a  short  time,  the  yeast 
begins  to  act  on  the  gluten,  starch,  and  sugar  of  the  flour,  compelling  the  latter  to  pass 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas  in  every  part  of  the  dough,  whicli  thereby  becomes 
inflated  with  mnumerable  air  cavities.  When  the  fermentation  has  sufficiently  adv:uiced, 
the  baker  takes  the  sponge,  adds  more  flour,  water,  and  salt,  and  a  second  time  subjects 
the  whole  to  a  thorough  process  of  kneading,  to  prevent  portions  being  so  far  fermented 
as  to  become  sad,  and  aL^ain  allows  the  mass  to  lie  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours.  The 
dough  swells  considerably  from  distension  by  gas,  and  is  weighed  out  into  lumps  of 
the  proper  size,  which  are  shaped  into  loaves,  constituting  the  batch,  or  placed  in  tin 
pans,  and  are  allowed  to  lie  for  a  short  time  till  they  get  further  distended.  The 
oven  has  previously  been  heated  by  flues,  by  heated  air,  or  by  wood  being  burned 
within  it,  to  a  temperature  of  at  least  320 "■  F.,  which  is  the  lowest  temperature  at  which 
B.  can  be  baked,  and  ranging  up  to  572"  F. ;  and  when  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
out,  the  loaves  are  introduced  and  placed  on  the  floor,  and  the  oven  shut  up.  The  heat 
acts  in  dissipating  much  of  the  water  from  the  dough,  in  distending  the  air  cavities 
more  fully,  and  in  partially  boiling  the  starch  and  gluten  of  the  dough,  and  developing 
some  gum  from  the  starch.  Indeed,  though  the  temperature  of  the  oven  is  much  higher, 
yet  the  loaves  beyond  the  mere  crust  are  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  and  are 
never  healed  above  212^,  as  has  been  proved  by  direct  experiments  with  the  thermome- 
ter. One  effect  of  the  heat  is  to  arrest  any  further  fermentation  (q.v. ;  see  also  Yeast). 
After  several  hours'  baking  in  the  oven,  the  length  of  time  being  determined  by  the 
temperature,  the  loaves  are  withdrawn,  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  In'own  appearance  •f 
the  crust  of  loaves,  and  the  pleasant  taste  of  the  crusts,  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  heat 
on  the  starch  and  the  formation  of  dextrine  (q.v.),  a  sort  of  gum.  The  uuniiter  of 
quartern  (4  lb.)  loaves  which  a  sack  of  flour  weighing  280  lbs.  yields,  is  90.  It  will  be 
apparent,  therefore, that  as  280  lbs.  of  flour  yield  300  lbs.  of  B.,  that  a  good  deal  more 
water  must  be  present  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former;  and  indeed,  ordinary  good 
■wheaten  B.  contains  about  45  per  cent  of  water.  This  water  is  retamed  even  after 
the  loaf  is  apparently  dry,  and  even  mealy,  as  the  gum  and  gluten  have  a  great  affinity 
for  water. 

Improvements  in  the  process  of  making  B.  are  occasionally  effected.  Thus  a  form 
of  yeast,  called  German  barm  or  yeast  (q.v.),  has  been  introduced,  which  is  more  cleanly 
than  ordinary  yeast  or  leaven,  but  appears  to  be  too  rapid  in  its  power  of  causing  fer- 
mentation to  be  manipulated  easily  in  the  making  of  ordinary  loaves,  though  it  does 
well  for  pan-loaves  and  fancy  B.  in  general.  Ovens  heated  by  flues  are  being  con- 
structed, instead  of  the  primitive  method  of  heating  them  by  wood,  which  smokes  the 
whole  oven.  Instead  of  raising  the  dough  by  the  action  of  j-east,  which  decomposes  a 
part  of  the  flour  and  causes  the  loss  of  about  2  per  cent,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
hydrochloric  acid  are  sometimes  emplo3-ed.  The  proportion  by  this  process  are  4  lbs.  of 
flour  intimately  mixed  with  320  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda;  to  this  is  added  a  mixture 
of  300  grains  of  common  salt  in  35  ozs.  of  water  and  6i  fluid  drams  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  sp.gr.  1.16,  and  the  whole  is  kneaded  and  placed  in  the  oven.  When  the  mix- 
ture is  made,  the  acid  acts  on  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  forming  common  salt,  which  is 
left  in  the  dough,  and  carbonic  acid  is  lil)erated  at  every  point,  and  communicates  a 
spongy  te.xture  to  the  dough.  Tlie  disadvantage  attendant  on  this  mode  of  raising  the 
dough  is  that  it  is  apt  to  leave  too  much  common  salt  in  the  bread.  This  is  obviated  by 
using  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  as  described  under  Aerated  Bread.  Sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammcmia  is  employed  to  some  extent  in  the  preparation  of  rusks,  ginger- 
bread, and  other  light  fancy  B. ;  when  heated,  it  entirely  passes  into  gas,  and  thus  yields 
a  very  spongy  mass.  Sliort-brend  is  prepared  from  flour  which  has  been  incorporated  with 
butter.     See  UNFER>rENTED  Bread. 

The  appearance  which  good  wheaten  B.  ought  to  present,  is  that  of  a  vesictdar  or 
spongy  mass,  from  which  layers  can  be  readilydetached ;  and  this,  known  to  bakers  as 
piled  B.,  is  the  best  index  of  good  wholesome  and  easily  digested  bread.  When  the 
layers  cannot  be  detached,  and  the  loaf  cannot  be  crumbled  down  by  the  fingers  into  a 
coarse  powder,  or  the  fragments  be  thoroughly  soaked  and  be  readily  diffused  through 
water,  but  become  a  permanent  tough  mass  of  dough,  the  B.  is  imperfectly  made. 

Rj'e  B.  is  very  extensively  used  in  northern  European  countries,  where  the  soil  being 
Bandy  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  that  grain.     It  yields  a  flour  darker  than 
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wheat-flour.  It  is  almost  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  •\vheaten  bread.  Barley  and  oats, 
whicli  when  u^ed  as  B.  are  generally  made  into  cakes  or  bannocks,  possess  also  a 
compctsition  not  unlike  wheat.  Indian  corn,  which  thrives  lu.xuriantly  on  the  Ameri- 
can soil,  and  is  largely  used  there  for  B.,  as  also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  tlie  old 
world,  is  little  different  from  wheat  in  the  proportion  of  its  mgredients.  Rice  is  occa- 
sionally employed  in  making  B. ,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  nutritious  as  wheat. 

But  although,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  the  various  kinds  of  grain  do  not  sensibly 
differ  in  the  amount  of  nutritious  matter  contanud  in  the  meal,  yet  there  is  a  great 
difference  as  to  the  quality  of  yielding  a  light,  spongy  bread.  In  this  resjjcct.  the  flour 
of  wheat  excels  all  others.  *  This  quality  seems  to  depend  upon  the  mechanical 
structureof  the  gluten  of  wheat,  which  gives  a  glutinous,  sticky  consistency  to  the  dough, 
rendering  it  impervious  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  formed  in  it  during  the  fermentation, 
so  that  the  gas  thus  imprisoned  swells  it  up.  The  meal  of  other  grains  fonus  a  more 
granular  and  less  tenacious  dough,  which  allows  the  gas  to  escape  with  more  or  less 
ea.se  as  it  is  formed.  It  is  thus  impo.ssible  to  make  a  light,  spongy  loaf  of  oatmeal, 
however  finely  it  might  be  ground.  In  the  case  of  whole-meal  B.  or  brown  B.,  the 
rough,  hard  particles  of  the  bran  interfere  with  the  ordinary  tenacious  quality  of 
wheaten-flour,  and  make  the  dough  slightly  porous,  so  that  much  of  the  gas  escapes,'  and 
thus  tills  kind  of  B.  is  never  so  much  raised  as  B.  of  fine  flour. 

BnowN,  Composition,  or  Wiioi.k  Flolu  B.  is  made  from  the  ground  but  undressed 
wheat,  and  therefore  contains  the  bran  as  well  as  the  flour.  Some  years  ago  it  was 
suggested,  that  as  the  bran  contained  nu)re  nitrogenized  matter  than  the  flour,  the  whole 
meal  inu.st  be  more  nutritious  than  the  finer  flour  alone.  But  that  opinion  is  now 
con.si(lerably  modified;  for  while  it  is  true  that  the  whole  meal  (bran  and  fine  flour) 
contains  ciiemically  more  nutritive  matter  than  the  fine  flour  alone,  yet  the  gritty  parti- 
cles that  are  present  in  the  former,  cause  an  unnatural  irritation  in  the  alimeiitaiy  canai, 
and  lead  to  a  quicker  evacuation  of  the  but  i)artially  digested  and  absorbed  food".  1'his 
explains  why  brown  B.  po.sse.sses  laxative  i)roi)eities,  and  whj-  laborers  fed  on  it  consider 
that  it  makes  them  hungry  .soon  again:  they  feel  that  it  does  not  last  in  the  stomach,  and 
consequently  think  it  has  little  nouri.shment  in  it. 

The  (idiilti'ratt'iKH  of  B.  are  variou.;.  Very  commonly  boiled  potatoes  are  added  to  the 
flour  and  water  in  the  making  of  the  dough,  and  some  consider  that  this  yields  a  lighter 
and  more  palatable  bread.  It  must  "enunibered,  however,  that  the  addition  of  any 
substance  of  a  nature  foreign  to  the  composition  of  an}'  material  is  an  adulteration  (see 
next  article);  and  that  though  potatoes  may  be  supposed  to  improve  the  B.,  yet  good  B. 
can  be  nnule  without  them,  and  the  addition  of  the  potatoes  le.s.sens  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  wheat-flour.  Alum  is  occasionally  added  to  the  dough,  to  increase  the  whileness 
and  improve  the  general  texture  of  the  B.  ;  and  this  it  appears  lo  do  by  airesting  the 
passage  of  the  starch  into  gum  and  sugar,  which  tends  to  take  jilace  during  the  process 
of  baking.  In  Belgium,  sulphate  of  copper  is  often  u.'-ed  for  a  similar  purjiose,  but  it  is 
not  employed  in  this  country.  All  such  admixtures  are  destnutive  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  a  certain  part  of  the  B.,  and  are  injurious  to  the  animal  system.  For  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  B.  see  Nitiution  anil  P\)(*u,  and  for  bisi  uit-brcad,  see  BistuiT. 

The  Idir  on  the  subject  of  bread,  so  far  as  relates  to  England  and  Scotland,  is  regu- 
lated by  a  local  act  for  London,  the  ij  Geo.  IV.  c.  lOG.  the  jjiovisions  of  which  are 
imitated  by  a  general  act  for  the  country,  the  G  and  7  "Will.  IV.  c.  87.  These  jirovisions 
are  as  follow:  B.  m;iy  be  made  of  flour  or  meal  of  wheat,  barky,  rye,  oats,  but  Uwheat, 
Indian  corn,  pea.se,  beans,  rice,  or  potatix-s,  or  any  of  them,  or  with  any  common  .salt, 
pure  water,  egirs,  milk,  barm,  leaven,  potato  or  oilier  yeast,  and  mixed  in  such  propor- 
tions as  bakers  may  think  fit.  and  with  no  other  ingredient  or  matter  whatsoever;  and 
with  the  exception  of  French  or  fancy  B.  and  rolls,  the  B.  to  made  must  be  sold  by 
weiudit.  and  in  no  other  maimer.  It  has  been  .'cttled  by  many  recent  cases  that  bakers 
must  weigh  the  bread  before  selling  it,  whether  asked  by  the  (ustomcr  or  not  to  do  so. 
For  this  purpose,  they  mu'^t  provide  in  their  sliopp,  on  or  near  the  counter,  a  beam  and 
scales,  with  proper  weights,  or  other  sullicient  balance,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be 
weighed  in  the  presence  of  purcnasers — a  regulation  that  also  jipplies  to  delivery  of  B. 
by  cart  or  other  conveyance;  it  being  directed  that  the  scabs  and  weights  shall  be 
constantly  carried  in  (he  cart  or  otl.v'r  conveyance,  under  a  penalty,  in  either  ca.se,  not 
excee<lintr  t").  From  this  regulation,  however,  fancy  B. ,  or  French  B. ,  or  rolls,  are  also 
exc<'pted.  The  act  further  provides  that  B.  made  of  mixed  meal  or  flour— that  is,  B. 
made  wholly  or  ]iartially  of  pease,  or  beans,  or  potatoes,  or  of  any  .sort  of  coin  or  grain 
other  than  wheat — shall  be  marked  with  the  lartre  Roman  letter  "M,"  under  a  jienalty, 
in  ca-^e  (his  rule  be  neirlected.  of  a  sum  not  exceedinL:  lO.v.  for  ev;rv  pound-w  ;iglit  of 
such  mixed  1»  sold,  and  so  on  in  jiroportioii  for  .'uiv  h-ss  quantity.  From  this  regula- 
tion, however,  is  excepted  B.  made  of  the  nual  or'  flour  of  wheat,  in  the  making  of 
whicli  polnto-yenst  shall  be  us«d. 

The  followinir  are  the  enactments  airainst  the  adulteration  of  B. :  1.  No  baker  shall, 
in  the  makinir  of  B.  for  sale,  use  any  mixture  or  intrredient  whatsoever  other  than  those 
above  mentioned,  under  a  jienaliy  for  every  offense  nr)t  exceeding  £10.  nor  less  than  .£5, 
with  (he  nllernadve  of  imprisonment,  with  f)r  without  hard  labor,  ior  any  time  not 
exceeding  six  calendar  months:  and  the  offender's  name,  place  of  abode,  and  ofTeri.se 
may  be  published  in  the  local  newspapers.     2.  Any  person  adulterating  coi'n  meal  or 
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flour,  by  the  introduction  of  any  ingredient  not  being  the  real  produce  of  the  corn  or 
grain;  or  any  person  selling  meal  or  flour  of  one  sort  of  corn  or  grain  as  the  meal  or  flour 
of  another  sort,  whether  separate  or  mixed,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  accordingto  the  discre- 
tion of  the  magistrate  or  justice,  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20,  nor  less  than  £5.  'd.  Magis- 
trates or  justices  of  the  peace,  and  also  peace-officers  authorized  by  warrant,  may,  at 
seasonable  times  in  the  daytime,  enter  a  baker's  premises,  and  search  for  adulterated 
flour  or  B. ;  and  if  any  be  found,  the  same  may  be  seized,  and  carried  with  all  convenient 
speed  to  the  nearest  resident  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  may 
think  proper,  the  penalties  varying  from  £3  to  £10,  with  alternative  imprisonment  for 
six  months;  the  offenders'  names  may  also  be  published.  Parties  obstructing  such  search 
of  bakers'  premises,  or  upon  the  occasion  of  the  search,  carrying  away  the  adulterated 
flour  or  B.,  are  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10.  Should  it,  however,  appear  that 
any  offense  against  the  act  shall  have  been  occasioned  by  the  willful  act  or  the  neglect  of 
the  baker's  journeyman  or  other  servant,  the  magistrate  may  issue  his  warrant  for 
bringing  such  servant  before  him,  and,  on  conviction,  may  adjudge  him  to  pay  a 
reasonable  sum  to  his  master,  by  way  of  recompense.  The  adulteration  of  food  act 
gives  a  more  eflicient  mode  of  prosecuting  these  offenses,  and  exposing  them,  Avhea 
detected. 

The  act  further  provides  that  bakers  shall  not  bake  bread,  rolls,  or  cakes,  on  the 
Lord's  day;  or,  on  any  part  of  that  day,  after  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  sell 
such  bread,  roDs,  or  cakes;  or  bake  meat,  pies,  or  other  victuals;  or  in  any  other  manner 
exercise  the  trade  of  a  baker,  save  and  except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  by  way  of 
preparation  for  the  following  day's  baking.  For  a  first  offense  against  this  regulation,  a 
penalty  of  10s.  shall  be  paid;  for  a  second  offen.se,  20,^.;  and  for  a  third  and  every  subse- 
quent offense,  respectively,  the  penalty  of  40.'*.,  together  with  the  cost^i  of  prosecution,  a 
portion  of  the  penalty  to  be  paid  to  the  prosecutor';  and  the  residue  to  be  applied  towards 
the  poor-rate  of  the  place.  This  regulation  as  to  Sundays  does  not  extend  to  Scot- 
land. 

The  law  of  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  this  article  is  contained  in  several  acts  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  the  leading  provisions  of  which  are  similar  to  the  above. 

BREAD,  Ar^iy.  In  camps  and  in  barracks  of  any  .size,  the  bread  for  the  army  is 
baked  on  the  spot  by  bakers  of  the  supply  sub-department  of  control  organization. 
Though  perhaps  a  little  rough  in  its  manufacture,  the  article  supplied  is  made  from  the 
best  ingredients,  and  is  genuine  and  wholesome.  On  a  march,  the  control  bakeries  sup- 
ply bread  at  the  several  halting-places.  In  smaller  barracks,  bread  has  to  be  obtained 
by  •contract,  but  the  most  vigorous  supervision  is  exercised  to  secure  proper  quality. 
Formerly,  army  bread  was  notoriously  bad.  A  contractor  would  sometimes  send  in  a 
tender  so  low,  in  order  to  obtain  the  contract,  that  he  could  not  possibl}'  make  good 
bread  at  a  profit;  and  then  he  relied  on  small  fees  jrAid  him  by  the  soldiers  as  a  means  of 
Dbtaining  better.  This  discreditable  state  of  things  was  ascertained  by  a  committee  of 
inquiry  some  years  ago;  it  was  found  that  the  average  of  army  bread  was  not  equal  in 
quality  to  that  of  work-house  bread.  Steps  were  forthwith  taken  to  remedy  the  evil ;  expe- 
riments were  made  to  determine  whether  troops  could  bake  their  own  bread  in  the  field, 
and  the  result  was  the  adoption  of  the  present  .system  of  army  baking.-  Witii  the 
improvement  of  the  bread,  a  visible  amelioration  in  the  health  of  the  soldiers  has  taken 
place.  ' 

BEEAD-FRTJIT  TREE,  Artocarpns  incisa,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  artoearpacece  (q.v.), 
a  native  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean  and  of  the  Indian  archipelago — one  of  the 
most  important  gifts  of  nature  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  its  fruit  supplying  the 
principal  part  of  their  food,  and  its  inner  bark  a  considerable  part  of  their  clotliing, 
whilst  its  timber  and  its  milky  juice  are  also  emploj'ed  for  economical  purposes.  The 
genus  to  which  it  belongs  {artocarpus,  Gr.,  bread-fruit)  is  distinguished  by  having  the 
male  flowers  in  catkins,  with  a  2-leaved  perianth  and  one  stamen;  the  female  flowers 
naked;  the  fruit  roundish,  fleshy,  and  tuberculated.  The  bread  tree  is  a  rather  slender 
tree,  of  40  to  50  ft.  high,  often  rising  almost  half  its  height  without  a  branch.  It  has 
large,  pinnatifid  leaves,  frequentl}^  12  to  18  in.  long,  dark  green,  and  glossy.  The  fruit  is 
generally  oval,  or  nearly  spherical,  and  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  It  is  a  sorosis,  a 
compound  or  aggregate  fruit  formed  from  numerous  flowers  on  a  common  axis,  and  is  cov- 
ered with  a  roughish  rind,  which  is  marked  with  small  square  or  lozenge-shaped  divi- 
sions, having  each  a  small  elevation  in  the  center;  is  at  first  green:  when  imperfectly 
ripened,  broVn;  and  when  fully  ripe,  a.ssumes  a  rich  3"ellow  hue.  It  is  attached  to  the 
small  branches  of  the  tree  by  a  short  thick  stalk,  and  hangs  cither  singly  or  in  clusters 
of  two  or  three  together.  It  contains  a  somewhat  fibrous  pulp,  which,  when  ripe, 
becomes  juicy  and  yellow,  but  has  then  a  rotten  taste.  At  an  earlier  stage,  when  the 
fruit  is  gathered  for  use,  the  pulp  is  white  and  mealy,  and  of  a.  consistance  resembling 
That  of  new  bread.  In  a  still  less  mature  state,  the  fruit  contains  a  tenacious  white  milk. 
The  common  practice  in  the  South  Sea  islands  is  to  cut  each  fruit  into  three  or  four  pieces, 
and  take  out  the  core;  then  to  place  heated  stonesin  thebottomof  a  hole  dug  in  the  e^rth; 
to  cover  them  with  green  leaves,  and  upon  this  to  place  a  layer  of  the  fruit,  then  stones, 
leaves.and  fruit  alternately,  till  the  hole  is  nearly  filled,  when  leaves  and  earth  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches  are  spread  over  all.    In  rather  more  than  half  an  hour,  the  bread-fruit  is 
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ready;  "  the  outsides  are,  in  general,  nicely  browned,  and  the  inner  part  presents  a  whiite 
or  yellowLsh  cellular  pulpy  substance,  in  appearance  slightly'  resembling  the  crumb  of  a 
wheaten  loaf."  It  has  little  laste,  but  is  frequently  sweetish,  and  more  resembles  the 
plantain  than  bread  made  of  wlieat-flour.  It  is  slightly  astringent,  and  highly  nutritious. 
Sometimes  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  join  to  make  a  prodigious,  oven — a  pit  20  or  30 
ft.  in  circumference,  the  stones  in  which  are  heated  by  wood  burned  in  it,  and  mauj-  hun- 
dred bread-fruits  are  thrown  in,  and  cooked  at  once.  Baked  in  this  manner,  bread-fruit 
•will  keep  good  for  several  weeks.  Another  mode  of  preserving  it  is  by  subjecting  it  iu 
heaps  to  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation,  and  beating  it  into  a  kind  of  paste,  w  hich, 
although  rather  sour,  is  much  used  when  fresh  bread-iruit  cannot  be  obtained.  There 
are  numerous  varieties  of  the  bread  tree  in  the  Soutii  Sea  islands,  and  they  ripen  at  dif- 
ferent seasons.  The  tree  produces  two,  and  sometimes  three,  crops  a  year.  In  the 
TV'est  Indies  and  South  America,  into  which  it  lias  also  been  introduced,  the  bread-fruit 
has  not  come  much  into  use  as  an  ordinary  article  of  food;  but  various  preparations  of 
it  are  reckoned  delicacies. — The  tibrous  inner  bark  of  young  bread-fruit  trees,  beaten  and 
prepared,  is  used  for  making  a  kind  of  cloth,  which  is  much  worn  by  the  common  peo- 
ple in  the  South  Sea  islands,  though  inferior  iu  softness  and  whiteness  to  that  made  from 
the  paper  mulberrj'  (see  3Iulberky,  Paper). — There  exudes  from  the  bark  of  the 
bread  tree,  when  punctured,  a  thick  mucilaginous  fluid,  which  hardens  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  is  used,  when  boiled  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  for  making  the  seams  of  canoes, 
pails,  etc.,  water-tight,  and  as  bird-lime. — The  timber  is  soft  and  light,  of  a  rich  yellow 
color,  and  assumes,  when  exposed  to  air,  the  appearance  of  mahogany.  It  is  used  for 
canoes,  house  building,  furniture,  and  many  other  purposes.  It  is  durable  when  not 
exposed  to  the  weather. — The  Jack  (q.v.)  or  Jaca  (^1.  integnfolia),  and  the  Dephal  {A, 
lakvocha),  both  large  East  Indian  trees,  belong  to  the  same  genus  with  the  bread-fruit 
tree. 

BREAD-NUT,  the  fruit  of  brosimum  alicastrum,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  arfocnrpacem, 
and  therefore  allied  to  the  bread-fruit,  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  genus  brosimum  is  dis- 
tinguished by  male  and  female  flowers  on  separate  trees,  in  globose  catkins,  with  peltate 
(shield-like)  scales  for  perianth,  and  the  fruit  a  one-seeded  drupe.  The  bread-nut  tree 
has  ovate-lanceolate  evergreen  leaves;  it  abounds  in  a  tenacious  gummy  milk.  Its 
leaves  and  young  shoots  are  much  eaten  by  cattle,  but  deleterious  qualities  are  devel- 
oped in  them  as  they  become  old.  The  nuts,  boiled  or  roasted,  form  an  agreeable  article 
of  food,  and  are  eaten  instead  of  bread.  Their  taste  resembles  that  of  hazel-nuts. — To 
this  genus  the  j^alo  de  vaca,  or  Cow  Tree  (q.v.),  of  Demerara  is  supposed  also  to  belong. 

EBEAD-BOOM.  In  the  navy,  the  biscuits  are  called  bread,  and  the  place  where  they 
are  stored  is  the  bread-room;  it  is  carefully  constructed,  warmed  before  being  filled,  and 
kept  as  much  as  possible  free  from  damp. 

BEEAD-ROOT.     See  PsORALEA. 

BBEADTH,  in  art,  is  a  term  which,  though  often  used  in  a  very  indefinite  manner,  is 
not  witlioiit  a  detinite  meaning.  It  signifies  that  peculiar  disposal  of  the  background  of 
a  picture  whicli,  without  sacrificing  or  even  concealing  details,  gives  to  the  whole  unity 
and  harmony  of  effect.  With  the  older  landscape-iiainters,  it  was  a  common  fault  to 
produce  tlie  effect  of  distance  either  by  a  certain  trick  of  light  and  shadow,  or  by  one 
uniform  hazy  color  *n  which  the  individual  objects  were  entirely  lost  to  view,  and 
breailth  hfcniin'  rncanry.  In  this  respect,  their  pictures  contrast  unfavorably  witli  those 
of  such  modern  painters  as  Turner,  of  whom  Mr.  Ruskin  has  very  truly  said  that  "the 
conception  of  every  individual  inch  of  distance  is  absolutely  clear  and  complete  in  the 
master's  mind — a  separate  picture  fully  worked  out:  but  3'et,  clearly  and  fully  as  the 
idea  is  formed,  just  so  much  of  it  is  given,  and  no  more,  as  nature  woulil  have  allowed 
us  to  feci  or  see:  just  so  much  as  would  enable  a  spectator  of  experience  and  knowledge 
to  understand  almost  every  minute  fragment  of  separate  detail,  but  appears  to  the 
unpracticed  and  careless  eye  just  wliat  a  di.stance  of  nature's  own  would  appear — an 
unintelligible  mass.  Not  one  line  out  of  the  millions  there  is  without  meaning,  yet  there 
is  not  one  whicli  is  not  affected  and  disgui.sed  I)}-  the  dazzle  and  indecision  of  distance. 
No  fonn  is  made  out,  and  A'et  no  form  is  unknown."  On  the  subject  of  breadth  Mr. 
Ruskin  has,  moreover,  the  following  very  judicious  remarks:  "It  were  to  be  wished  that 
our  writers  on  art  would  not  dwell  so  fre(pientl\'  on  the  necessity  of  breadth,  without 
explaining  what  it  means,  and  that  we  had  more  constant  reference  made  to  the  princi- 
ple, whicli  I  can  only  remember  having  seen  once  clearly  explained  and  insisted  on — 
that  lireadth  is  not  vacancy.  GencTalization  is  unity,  not  destruction  of  parts;  and  com- 
position is  nf)t  annihilation,  but  arrangement  of  materials.  The  breadth  which  unites 
the  truths  of  nature  with  her  harmonies  is  meritorious  and  beautiful,  but  the  breadth 
whicli  annihilates  those  truths  by  tlie  million  is  not  painting  nature,  but  painting  over 
her;  and  so  the  ma'^ses  which  result  from  right  concords  and  relations  of  details  are 
sublime  and  imjiressive,  but  the  masses  which  result  from  the  eclipse  of  details  are  con- 
temptible and  painful." 

BREAD-TREE.     See  C'affku  Brkad. 

BREAKERS,  in  maritime  languai^e,  are  the  waves  that  break  violently  over  rocks 
Ijing  a  short  distance  under  the  surfac*-  of  thu  sea.     I'hey  cov.er  that  particular  part  of 
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the  sea  with  a  foam,  aud  produce  a  hoarse  and  often  terrible  roaring.  "  Breakers 
ahead"  is  one  of  the  most  alarming  announcements  made  by  the  lookout  men  of  a 
ship,  seeing  that  the  B.  denote  the  existence  of  sunken  rocks  which  may,  perchance, 
pierce  the  hull  of  the  vessel. 

BREAKING  BULK,  in  the  Scotch  law,  signifies  making  use  of  an  article  supplied  in 
bulk,  or  in  quantity;  by  which  act  one  is  said  to  break  bulk,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
prevented  from  afterwards  objecting  to  it,  and  returning  it  to  the  seller.  See  Sale  op 
Goods. 

BREAKING  INCLOSTJRES  is  an  expression  to  be  found  in  Scotch  law-books,  and 
means  the  destruction  or  invasion  of  planting  and  iuclosures  by  persons  or  their  cattle. 
The  punishment  for  this  offense  is  provided  for  by  several  old  Scotch  statutes,  tlie  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  two  passed  in  1661  aud  1685  respectively.  The  penalties  are  pecu- 
niary, with  right  to  detain  the  cattle  found  trespassing,  until  such  penalties,  along  with 
the  damage  and  costs,  are  paid.     See  Plantation. 

BREAKWATER  is  a  barrier  intended  for  the  protection  of  shipping  in  harbors  or 
anchorages.  It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  front  of  a  semicircular  bay,  a  small  island 
is  so  situated  as  to  form  a  natural  breakwater.  This  is  to  some  extent  the  case  with  the 
isle  of  "Wight,  which  occupies  such  a  position  as  to  protect  Portsmouth  aud  Southamp- 
ton from  the  south.  In  many  other  places,  however,  bays  and  harbors  are  without  such 
screens.  A  pier  may  be  so  placed  and  constructed  as  to  serve  also  the  purpose  of  a  B., 
but  the  term  B.  is  generally  confined  to  a  structure  used  solely  for  protection,  aiid  not 
for  berthage  or  traffic,  and  breakwaters  are  frequently  insulated,  so  as  to  be  cut  off  from 
any  communication  with  the  shore  unless  by  water. 

Plymouth  B.  is  the  best  known  of  these  engineering  works.  The  sound  or  harbor, 
being  open  to  the  s.,  was  so  much  exposed  to  storms  that,  early  in  the  present  century, 
it  was  determined  to  construct  a  B.  across  its  mouth,  with  openings  between  it  and  the 
shore,  on  either  side,  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  shipping.  The  works  were  com- 
menced in  1812.  The  operations  consisted  in  transporting  along  a  tram-road  large  blocks 
of  limestone  got  from  a  neighboring  quarry,  shipping  them  in  vessels  fitted  with  trap- 
doors, and  by  means  of  these  depositing  them  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  mound  in  the 
required  situation.  As  soon  as  the  stones  began  to  appear  above  water,  a  perceptible 
benefit  resulted  in  the  relative  calmness  of  the  sound  during  the  prevalence  of  storms; 
but  the  structure  was  frequently  very  roughly  handled  by  the  waves,  which  altered  and 
flattened  its  shape.  A  severe  storm  in  Nov.,  1824,  threw  a  great  portion  of  the  stones 
over  into  the  sound.  It  was  not  until  1841  that  the  works  were  finally  completed,  by 
the  deposition  of  more  than  3,000,000  tons  of  stone,  and  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
£1,500,000.  The  B.  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  the  central  portion  is  1000  yards;  and  two 
wings,  of  350  yards  each,  extend  from  the  ends  of  this  at  a  slight  angle.  The  open 
channels  at  each  end,  between  the  B.  and  the  shore,  are  each  about  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  their  depth  is  respectively  40  and  22  ft.,  at  low  water.  The  B.  is  183  j-ards  wide 
at  the  base,  and  15  at  the  top — the  two  sides  being  made  very  sloping  for  the  security  of 
the  stones.  The  slopes  and  top  are  faced  with  masonry.  The  water-space  protected"  by 
this  B.  comprises  1120  acres,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  money  has  been  well 
spent  on  the  work. 

Holyhead  B.  is  formed  of  stone  quarried  in  Holyhead  mountain,  drawn  along  a  tram- 
way on  a  timber  structure,  and  cast  into  the  sea.  It  more  resembles  a  pier  than  the  B. 
at  Plymouth,  for  it  is  attached  at  one  end  to  the  shore,  and  is  intended  to  convert  Holy- 
head bay  or  roadstead  into  a  harbor  of  refuge.  The  works  consist  of  a  mound  of  loose 
stones  up  to  low  water,  and  ashlar  upright  walls  with  a  parapet  above  that  line,  with  a 
railway  on  the  top  for  trains. 

Portland  B.  is  of  very  great  value,  in  converting  into  a  harbor  of  refuge  the  expanse 
of  water  between  the  Dorsetshire  coast  and  the  isle,  or  rather  peninsula  of  Portland. 
An  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  in  1847,  authorizing  the  works.  The  B.,  starting 
from  the  n.e.  point  to  the  isle,  stretches  nearly  due  n.  for  more  than  2  m.,  with  one 
or  two  intervening  openings  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  shipping.  The  works  were 
conducted  more  easily  than  those  of  any  other  great  B. ;  for  the  isle  contains  an  abund- 
ance of  stone  easily  quarried,  and  the  steep  shores  afforded  facility  for  transporting  the 
stones  by  their  own  gravity  to  their  destination.  The  work — which  is  an  upright  ashlar 
superstructure,  with  a  parapet  founded  on  a  mound  of  rubble  stones — was  done  chiefly 
by  convict  labor;  the  depth  is  about  50  ft.  at  low-water.  From  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion, any  part  of  the  B.  became  u.seful  as  soon  as  constructed,  increasing  the  safetj-  of 
Portland  bay  as  a  harbor  of  refuge. 

Dover  B.  progresses  slowly,  and  has  involved  an  enormous  outlay.  There  is  no  stone 
near  to  form  a  mound,  as  in  the  other  breakwaters  spoken  of,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
work  requires  to  be  brought  up  in  soild  ashlar  from  the  bottom  by  the  diving-bell,  with 
the  interior  formed  of  blocks  of  concrete.  It  has  never  been  clearly  stated  whether  the 
government  regards  thisB.  as  a  protection  to  a  great  naval  station  and  fortified  harbor,  or 
as  a  chief  feature  as  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  commercial  fleets.  In  1844,  a  commission  of 
inquiry  recommended  that  £2.500,000  should  be  laid  out  in  forming  a  harbor  of  refuge  at 
this  place.  In  30  3-ears  the  work  has  not  been  finished,  the  great  denlh  and  frequent  storms 
constituting  terrible  otetacies.  The  water  is  very  deep— viz.,  ii  ft.  at  low-water;  the 
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accumulations  of  sLingle  very  troublesome;  and  several  years  must  elapse  before  it  can 
be  made  evident  ■v\'hetlier  the  Dover  B.  is  worth  the  national  money  expended  upon  it. 

Alderney  B.  is  a  great  work,  consisting  of  ashlar  Avails  and  parapet,  built  on  a  stone 
mound  up  to  low-Av7\ter  from  a  depth  of  73  feet.  Small  breakwaters  have  been  con- 
structed at  Cette  near  Marseilles,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  in  tiie  United  States,  and 
at  Buffalo  iu  lake  Erie;  but  they  do  not  call  for  description. 

Cherbourg  B.  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  costly  ever  constructed.  Nearly  100  years 
ago,  31.  de  Cessart  proposed  to  tiie  French  government  the  formation  of  a  B.  at  Cher- 
bourg, to  be  commenced  by  the  construction  of  a  number  of  hollow  cones  formed  of 
timber-framing,  sunk  in  a  line  as  close  as  they  could  be  placed  to  each  other,  and  then 
filled  with  stones.  These  cones,  of  which  there  were  to  be  64,  each  about  70  ft.  hijh, 
150  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  60  ft.  at  the  top,  were  intended  to  form  a  nucleus  to 
the  stone  breakwater,  to  prevent  the  stones,  during  its  formation,  being  knocked  about 
and  too  much  spread  out  by  tlie  action  of  the  waves.  In  1784  to  1788,  16  cones  were  con- 
structed, and  13  of  them  sunk:  but  so  great  was  the  destruction  which  they  underwent 
during  stormy  weather,  that  the  government  at  length  abandoned  the  plan,  and  carried 
on  the  stone  breakwater  without  the  aid  of  the  cones.  It  was  completed  under  Napoleon 
III.  at  accost  exceeding  £2, .'500,000.  The  B.  itself  was  finished  in  1853,  but  since  that 
year  large  fortifications  have  been  built  upon  the  upper  works.  The  length  is  nearly  3^ 
m. ;  the^B.  is  300  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  81  at  the  top.  The  chief  mass  consists  of 
rubble  or  unshaped  stones,  thrown  down  from  ships;  but  there  is  a  larger  ratio  of 
wrought  and  finished  masonry  than  in  the  Plymouth  B.,  consisting  of  granite  blocks 
imbedded  in  cement.  The  depth  of  water  is"  about  60  ft.  at  low-water  spring-tides; 
and  the  B.  rises  to  12  ft.  above  high-water  level.  The  water-space  included  within  and 
protected  by  the  B.,  is  about  2000  acres,  but  two  thirds  of  this  lias  scarcely  depth  enough 
for  the  largest-sized  ships.  The  relation  wiiich  this  B.  bears  to  the  vast  military  and 
naval  arrangements  of  the  place  will  be  noticed  under  Ciiekbouug. 

Many  substitutes  have  been  proposed  for  solid  breakwaters,  such  as  floating  break- 
water.5  constructed  of  timber  framework,  open  iron  screens,  etc.,  but  none  of  then'",  liave 
been  shown  to  he  suitable  for  actual  practice.  Close  timber-work,  filled  in  with  stones, 
IS  found  to  be  quile  elTicacious;  but  on  most  of  our  coasts  the  timber  is  liable  to  be  eaten 
by  the  marine  Avorm,  Avhich  is  an  almost  insuperable  objection  to  its  being  used  under 
water. 

BREAKWATER  (ante).  In  the  United  States  the  only  important  work  of  the  kind 
is  at  Lewes,  Del.,  at  tlie  entrance  of  DelaAvare  bay.  A  breakwater  Avas  resolved  upon 
m  1828,  and  the  next  year  the  site  Avas  fixed  at  cape  IIenloi)en.  In  1870,  the  engineer 
reported  the  completion  of  the  harbor  "according  to  the  original  project  devised  more 
than  40  years  ago."  In  tlie  year  after  the  completion,  more  than  20,000  vessels  visited 
tlie  harbor,  and  since  its  first'u.se  in  1833,  about  300,000  vessels  of  all  sorts  have  sought 
shelter  or  trade  behind  the  Delaware  breakwater.  A  recent  report  says:  "  Let  a  threat- 
ening sky  foretell  the  approaching  storm,  and  a  few  hours  will  sufiice  to  fill  a  previously 
vacant  iiarbor.  Let  a  north-easterly  storm  continue  a  day  or  two  Avilh  severity,  and 
the  harbor  becomes  crowded  entirely  beyond  its  capacity."  Its  present  capacity  is  deter- 
mined by  the  space  tiiat  is  sheltered  by  the  B.  proper.  This  is  a  straight  line  nearly 
half  a  ir  ile  long,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  diameter  of  a  half  circle  behind  it,  the  area  of 
v/hich  will  represent  approximately  the  sheltered  harbor.  North-east  of  the  B.  is  the  ice- 
breaker .structure,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  Avith  an  opening  of  about  the  same 
extent,  through  which  the  sea  rolls  without  hindrance.  Within  the  past  five  or  six  years 
this  important  Avork  has  been  mucii  extended  and  improved.  It  is  altogether  of  stone, 
iu  rubl)l('-wall  and  more  finished  AVork.  There  are  finished  or  in  construction  several  B.'s 
in  the  northern  lakes,  for  the  most  part  made  of  timber  cribs  filled  with  stone. 

BREAM,  a  name  which  is  apt  to  occasion  some  confusion  to  beginners  in  ichthj'ology, 
being  applied  eiiually  to  certain  fresh- wafer  fishes  of  the  i'iwmiy  ri/prim'(7fr'  (q.v.),  a,^^d 
to  certain  .sea-fi-;lins  of  tiie  families  uparid"'  (([.v.)  and  rha'fofJonf/div  (ii.v.)  or  s^qnnmipnines, 
among  which  the  resemblance  is  a  mere  general  one  of  outAvard  form,  the  first  of  these 
families  belonging  to  the  order  of  malfia>j)t('ro>/.<<,  or  soft-finned,  the  other  two  to  that  of 
acanlhop'eroitH,  or  spiny-finned  fi.-^hes. 

The  breams  of  the  family  ^///>/vw/f7/p  Avere  included  in  the  genus  rypren?/.^  (see  C\tjp) 
f  by  the  older  naMiralists,  but  are  readily  distinguished  from  that  genus  as  now  defined, 
'  and  from  other  allied  i^'-nera,  h\  their  deep  and  compressed  form,  by  the  great  coiiA'cxity 
of  botli  the  dorsal  and  the  abdominal  outline,  by  the  Avant  of  spiny  rays  in  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins,  liy  the  great  length  of  the  base  of  the  anal  fin,  and  by  {he  want  of  cirri  or  bar- 
bules  at  the  month.  They  form  the  ]i,vn\\9.  Ahrnmisi  of  Cuvier. — The  Common  B.,  or 
Cakp  B.  {A.  brtnnii),  is  an  inhabitant  of  many  riA'ers  and  lakes  of  Europe,  cA'en  as  far  n. 
as  NorAvay  and  Sweden,  and  of  .';ome  of  those  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  thrives  licstin 
still  Avaters,  and  in  some  of  the  Irisli  lakes  attains  a  large  size;  it  has  been  known  to 
reach  12  or  even  14  lbs.  The  tail  is  very  broad  and  much  forked,  the  head  small  and 
acuminated,  the  eyes  very  large,  the  scales  small,  the  general  color  yelloAvish-broAvn, 
the  cheeks  and  gill-covers  silA-ery-Avhite. — The  Whitk  B.,  or  Bkea>ifi.at  {A.  hlicca), 
differs  from  the  common  B.  in  its  silvery  color,  the  smaller  number  of  rays  in  the  pecto- 
ral and  anal  fins,  and  o"t  r  particulars.     It  has  never  been  taken  of  bo  large  a  size.     It  is 
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found  in  many  parts  of  tlie  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  some  of  the  'British  lalccs  and 
rivers. — The  Pomehantan  B.  (,1.  hufifjcnhariii)  differs  much  more  widely  from  the  com- 
mon B.;  the  body  is  much  thicker  in'proporticn  to  its  dei)th,  tlie  scales  larger,  the  base 
of  the  ana!  tin  shorter,  the  tail  less  forked.  This  fish  is  known  to  occur  in  a  few  places 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  is  said  to  abound  in  Pomerania. 

The  acanthopterous  breams,  or  Sea  Bkka.ms,  are  mostly  of  the  family  sparidm,  and 
nearly  allied  to  the  gilthead  (q.v.),  in  connection  with  which  they  may  most  properly  be 
noticed.  The  conunon  sea  B.,  indeed,  often  receives  the  name  of  gilthead.  Only  one 
of  the  British  sea  fishes  called  B.,  the  brama  rati  already  noticed  (see  Bkama),  belongs  to 
the  family  clmtodontklfE. 

AngUncj  for  Brediii.—Oi  the  two  kinds  of  B.  known  to  anglers,  the  carp  B.  is  much 
the  best  for  sport.  The  fiesh  of  the  B.  is  not  iield  in  much  estimation,  though  the  carp 
B.  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  of  the  two.  B.  are  found  in  both  ponds  and  rivers. 
They  prefer  deep,  still  holes,  or  quiet,  well-.-^heltered  eddies  in  the  bends  of  rivers. 
Here  the  angler  will  rind  them  in  large  numbers.  They  are  rather  capricious  in  feeding; 
at  times  they  will  not  bite  for  weeks  together.  Being  a  sly,  shy-biting  fish,  the  tackle 
required  for  them  must  be  fine.  Tliey  may  be  taken  by  means  of  the  ledger  (q.v.)  iu 
rivers,  where  they  should  be  fished  for  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  barbel,  save  that 
it  will  be  found  advisable  to  use  another  hook,  which  should  be  fastened  on  to  the  line 
about  8  in.  or  a  foot  above  the  ledger  lead,  as  B.  often  take  their  bait  some  inches  oil 
the  bottom.  The  hooks  should  be  No.  7.  In  float-fishing  for  B.  in  holes  or  eddies,  a 
stout  swan-quill  float  and  half  a  dozen  No.  1  shot  below  it,  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
the  purpo.se;  and,  having  ground-baited  as  directed  for  barbel,  put  on  two  small  red 
worms  for  the  angling  bait,  or  about  an  inch  of  the  tail  of  a  bright,  well-scoured  lob- 
worm. The  former  is  preferable.  Two  hooks,  one  to  rest  on  the  bottom,  and  one  6  or 
8  in.  off  it,  will  be  found  useful,  for  sometimes  one  will  be  taken,  and  sometimes  the 
other.  The  fish  being  tendei--mouthed,  should  be  played  gently.  After  the  first  rush,  a 
B.  soon  tires,  for  his  form  is  not  fitted  or  shaped  for  a  prolonged  resistance.  The  B. 
has  an  unpleasant  practice  of  bowing  downwards  and  rubbing  the  line  with  his  tail,  and 
the  line  often  comes  up  covered  with  a  thick  slime  from  his  body,  for  a  foot  or  more 
above  the  hook.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  this  must  be  cleared  off  before  the  tackle 
is  again  used.  The  rod  .should  be  a  light  cane-rod,  moderately  stiff,  and  some  12  or  13 
ft.  long  for  float-fishing  for  B.  from  a  boat  or  punt.  Of  all  baits,  worm  is  decidedly  the 
best.  Some  recommend  bullock's  blood  and  grains  to  ground  bait  with,  but  worms  are 
found  to  answer  all  purposes.  B.  spawn  about  the  end  of  May,  choosing  the  most 
weedy  spots  for  tliat  purpose;  and  after  scouring  and  cleansing  in  some  gentle  gravelly 
stream  for  a  week  or  two,  they  return  to  the  deep  still  holes  again.  A  clay  or  sandy 
bottom  is  preferred  to  any  other.  The  presence  of  B.  may  always  be  detected  by  their 
fondness  for  coming  at  times  to  the  top  of  the  water,  or,  as  anglers  term  it,  "  priming." 
Early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  the  whei'eabouts  of  B.  may  always  be 
di-scovered  by  their  rising  then.  In  Lough  Erne  the  shoals  are  prodigious,  and  cause  a 
ripple  on  the  water  like  a  stiff  breeze  of  wind. 

BREAMING,  in  nautical  affairs,  is  a  cleansing  process  which  a  ship  undergoes  after  a 
voyage,  or  after  Ijing  for  a  long  time  in  harbor.  The  ship's  bottom,  under  such  circum- 
stances, often  becomes  covered  with  grass,  ooze,  shells,  or  sea-weed;  and  B.  consists  in 
the  removal  of  these  impurities.  The  ship  is  laid  aground  after  the  tide  has  ebbed,  or 
is  docked,  or  is  careened  (see  Careening);  furze  and  fagots  are  placed  under  it;  fire  is 
applied;  the  heat  melts  the  pitch,  etc.,  of  the  hull,  and  the  pitch  and  filth  can  then  be 
scraped  and  brushed  off. 

BEEAST,  The  Female,  or  mammary  gland,  con.sists  of  a  series  of  tubes,  radiating 
from  a  common  center,  the  nipple,  which  is  situated  in  an  areola  or  dark-colored  patch. 
On  the  surface  of  the  latter  are  several  (from  4  to  10)  sebaceous  glands,  which  secrete  au 
unctuous  fluid  to  protect  the  skin  of  the  nipple,  which  is  very  thin,  from  the  saliva  of 
the  sucking  infant.  The  mi]k-f«k'.s  (1,5  to  18  in  number)  enlarge  into  sinuses,  and  pass 
each  to  a  separate  lobe  or  subdivision  of  the  breast,  where  they  divide  into  twigs  and 
branches  (the  lactiferous  ducts),  which  end  in  minute  vesicles.  The  lobes  are  held  together 
by  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  well  packed  in  fat,  which  increases  sometimes  to  an  enormous 
extent  the  apparent  size  of  the  organ.  It  will  be  readily  understood  how  over-distension 
•  of  these  delicate  tubes,  from  whatever  cause,  must  be  productive  of  great  suffering. 
"When  an  abscess  forms  in  the  B.,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  allow  the  matter  to  remain; 
but  when  an  opening  is  made  into  an  abscess  of  the  B.,  the  cut  must  be  made  in  some 
line  radiating  from  the  nipple,  so  as  to  avoid  division  of  the  milk-tubes. 

BREASTPLATE,  in  ancient  armor,  was  a  plate  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  so 
fastened  as  to  protect  the  chest  or  front  of  the  wearer.  The  back-plate,  in  like  manner, 
was  worn  to  protect  him  from  attack  from  behind.  In  modern  European  armies, 
almost  the  only  representative  of  the  B.  is  the  front  half  of  the  cuirass,  worn  by  the 
cuirassiers  in  certain  foreign  states,  and  by  the  household  cavalry  (life-guards  and  horse- 
guards)  in  England. 

BREAST-SUMMER,  Bbessumer  (Ft.  sommier,  a  lintel),  a  beam  supporting  the  whole 
front  of  a  building,  in  the  same  way  in  which  a  lintel  supports  the  portion  over  an 
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opening.     They  are  seen  in  England  and  on  the  continent  in  old  houses  that  are  built 
partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  stone,  brick,  or  mud. 

BREAST  WHEEL.     See  Water  Power,  ante. 

BKEASTWOBE,  iu  fortification,  is  a  hastily  constructed  earthwork;  not  so  high  as 
to  need  a  banquette  (q.v.)  for  the  defenders  to  stand  upon,  but  sufficient  to  afford  shelter 
when  they  are  standing  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  firing  over  the  crest.  The  drj^ 
ditch  or  trench  from  Avhicli  the  earth  has  been  taken  to  form  the  B.,  affords  an  addi- 
tional defense.  A  B.  is  midway  between  a  imrapet  and  an  epaulement,  ia  size  and 
importance. 

B££ATH,  OFFENsm:,  may  depend  upon  some  cause  limited  to  the  mouth  or  nose, 
or  it  may  arise  from  diseased  conditions  of  the  respiratory  or  digestive  apparatus.  If, 
from  want  of  proper  attention,  the  teetli  have  collected  a  quantity  of  putrescent  par- 
ticles around  them,  tliey  must  be  well  scrubbed  with  a  brash  and  tepid  water,  with 
some  powdered  carbonate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  it.  A  wash  composed  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  tincture  of  myrrh  in  a  pint  of  water  is  also  very  useful.  Occasionally  the  secre- 
tion from  the  tonsils  (q.v.)  is  very  offensive;  and  then  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  4 
grains  to  1  ounce  of  water,  should  be  applied  to  them  every  morning,  with  a  camel- 
hair  brush,  and  small  alterative  doses  of  medicine  administered.  Solutions  of  soda  in 
water  are  also  very  useful.  Should  the  fetid  smell  arise  from  a  portion  of  dead  bone, 
the  latter  must  be'  removed  wlienever  it  becomes  loose.  Inhalations  of  steam  from  hot 
water  into  which  some  creasote  has  been  dropped,  is  much  recommended  for  cases  in 
-j^hich  the  cause  resides  in  the  nose  and  respiratory  passages.  When,  however,  it  is 
caused  by  digestive  derangements,  the  treatment  should  consist  in  purging,  to  empty  the 
intestinal  canal,  followed  by  soda,  to  correct  acidity,  and  tonics,  of  which  the  bitter 
iufu.sions  and  tinctures,  and  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  are  among  tlie  best. 

All  medical  treatment  is  unavailing  to  correct  the  foul  odor  which  rises  from  the 
stomach  of  the  habitual  drunkard,  or  from  the  victim  of  gangrene  or  abscess  in  the 
lungs. 

BEEATH  AND  BREATHING.     See  Respiration. 

BREATH  FIG  IRES.     See  Cohesion  Figures,  ante. 

BREATHITT,  a  co.  in  e.  Kentucky;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  5652—181  colored;  in 
'80,  7742.  The  co.  is  hilly,  with  forests,  and  has  iron  and  coal;  but  the  main  produc- 
tions are  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Jackson. 

BREBEUF,  Jean  de,  b.  France,  1593;  killed  in  the  Huron  country  in  1649;  a  Jesuit 
missionary  who  came  with  Champlain  in  1626.  Hislabors  wercmainly  among  the  Hurons, 
with  whose  life  and  language  he  became  very  familiar.  When  the  town  of  St.  Louis 
was  taken  by  the  Iroquois,  B.  and  Lalemont,  his  associate,  were  made  prisoners  and  tor- 
tured to  death.  It  is  said  that  B.'s  head  is  preserved  in  the  pediment  of  a  silver  bust  in 
the  convent  of  the  hospital  nuns  in  Quebec.  Some  of  liis  writings  on  the  Huron  lan- 
guage are  preserved,  and  were  translated  by  Albert  Gallatin. 

BEECCIA,  a  term  adopted  from  the  Italian  to  designate  a  mass  composed  of  angular 
fragments  of  rocks  of  the  same  or  more  different  kinds,  cemented  together  by  an 
enveloping  paste,  or  by  infiltrated  iron  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

BEECHE-DE-EOLAND,  a  defile  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  France  and  Spain,  about  11 
m.  s.  of  St.  Jean  dc  Luz,  witli  an  elevation  of  about  9500  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  dif- 
ciilt  passage  of  from  200  to  oOO  ft.  in  width,  between  precipitous  rocks  rising  to  a 
height  of  from  300  to  6(X)  feet. 

BEECHIN,  a  t.  of  Forfarshire,  on  the  left  l)ank  of  the  South  Esk,  8  m.  w.  of  its 
iunctioii  with  the  sea  at  Montrose.  Pop.  '71,  7059.  It  unites  with  Montrose,  Arbroatli, 
Forfar,  and  Bervio  in  returning  one  nuimber  to  parliament.  Spinning,  bleaching,  dis- 
tilling, and  brewing  are  carried  on  here,  as  also  the  manufacture  of  linens  and  sailcloth. 
B.  was  once  a  walled  town,  and  contained  an  al)bey  of  Culdee.s,  instituted,  it  would 
seem,  about  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  David  I.  founded  a  cathedra!  and  bishopric 
here  in  the  12th  century.  Part  of  the  cathedral,  ])uiU  chiefly  iii  tiie  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
centuries,  is  now  the  parish  church.  Close  to  (lie  cluirch  is  a  round  tower,  similar  to 
tiie  Irish  ones  and  to  the  one  at  Abernetliy,  the  only  other  example  in  Scotland.  The 
tf)wer  is  85  ft.  high,  25  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  \2]f  ft.  at  the  top,  and  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  15tii  c.  si)ire  of  25  feet.  B.  castle,  tlie  ancient  seat  of  the  Maulcs  (now  of 
their  representative,  the  earl  of  Dalhousie),  was  taken  by  Edward  I.  in  1303,  after  a  siege 
of  20  days.  B.  was  burned  by  Montro.sc  in  1645;  and  near  it,  Huntly,  on  tlie  part  of 
James  II..  defeated  the  CrawfoVds  in  1452.  Gillies,  the  historian  of  Greece;  Maitland, 
the  topographer;  and  Dr.  Gutiirie,  the  famous  Scotch  preacher,  were  natives  of  Brechin. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  river;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
17  4y6 — 2204  colored;  undulating  surface,  well  watered  and  fertile.  There  are  some 
curious  sinkholes  and  caves  in  the  co. ;  and  there  are  various  medicinal  springs.  Chief 
productions,  agricultural.     Co.  .seat,  Hardinsburg. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  a  village  in  Wilkin  co.,  Minn.,  on  the  Red  River  of  the  north; 
the  terminus  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  railroad.  217  m.  w.n.w.  of  St.  Paul.  Steam- 
ers pass  down  the  river  to  Manitoba. 
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BRECKEXRIDGE,  Joim,  d.d.,  1797-1841;  b.  Ky. ;  a  Presbj-terian  minister, 
graduate  of  Princeton  college.  In  1822  lie  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  soon  afterwards 
served  as  chaplain  in  congress.  His  lirst  church  was  in  Lexington,  Kj'.,  where  he  estab- 
lished a  newspaper,  The  Wexiern  Luvii)iary.  In  1831  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and 
was  secretary  and  general  agent  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  education;  subsequently 
professor  in  Princeton  theological  seminary;  and  in  1838  secretary  and  general  agent  of 
the  board  of  foreign  missions.  He  rt'signed  in  1840,  and  just  before  his  death  was 
chosen  president  of  Oglethorpe  university,  in  Georgia. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  Joiix  Cabell,  b.  Ky.,  1821;  studied  law  in  Transylvanian 
university,  and  settled  at  Lexington.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  from  his  state  for 
several  terms;  and  in  185G  was  elected  vice-president.  In  1860  he  was  nominated  for 
president  by  the  extreme  southern  section  of  the  Democratic  national  convention,  but, 
■with  Douglas  and  Bell,  was  defeated  by  Lincoln.  He  was  immediately  chosen  U.  S. 
senator,  but  abandoned  his  seat  and  went  with  the  .secessionists,  where  he  entered  the 
army  and  became  a  maj.geu.  In  18G5,  just  before  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion,  he  was 
appointed  confederate  secretary  of  war.  At  the  close  of  the  conflict  he  went  to  Europe, 
where  he  remained  several  years.    He  died  in  1875. 

BRECKENRIDGE,  Robert  Jeffersox,  d.d.,  brother  of  Rev.  John,  1800-71;  b. 
Ky. ;  at  first  a  lawyer  and  member  of  the  legislature;  but  in  1829  he  joined  the  Presby- 
terian church,  and  m  1832  became  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Baltimore, 
where  he  officiated  for  13  years.  In  1345,  he  became  president  of  Jefferson  college; 
two  years  later  removed  to  Kentuckv  and  became  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. In  1853,  he  was  professor  of  theology  in  Danville  seminary.  Dr.  B.  was  a  strong 
old-school  leader  in  the  great  division  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  the  slavery  dis- 
cussions he  was  extreme'on  neither  side,  and  when  the  civil  war  began  he  was  for  the 
union,  but  he  was  much  opposed  to  the  emancipation  proclamation.  In  1864,  he  was 
president  of  the  convention  that  nominated  Lincoln  for  a  second  term.  Dr.  B.  is  cred- 
ited with  being  the  principal  author  of  flie  common  school  system  of  Kentucky. 
Among  his  works  are  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity;  Papism  in  the  United  States;  and 
some  books  of  travel. 

BRECK'NOCKSHIRE,  or  Bke'cox,  an  inland  co.  of  South  Wales,  to  the  s.  of  Radnor, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Wye.  Length,  about  35  m. ;  average  breadth,  20. 
Area,  719  sq.m.,  of  which  two  thirds  are  cultivated.  B.  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous 
counties  in  South  Wales,  and  has  deep,  beautiful,  and  fertile  valleys.  Two  principal 
mountain-chains,  the  highest  in  South  Wales,  rising  with  Brecknock  peaks  to  a  height 
of  2862  ft.,  intersect  the  county  in  the  n.  and  s.,  and  occupy,  with  their  offshoots,  a 
great  part  of  the  surface.  Old  red  sandstone  occupies  the  s.  and  middle  of  the  co., 
and  Silurian  rocks  the  north.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Wye,  Usk,  Yrfon,  Elan,  Claer- 
wen,  and  Tawe.  Tlie  climate  is  severe  and  rainy  but  healthy  among  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  valleys  comparatively  mild.  The  agriculture,  though  still  defective,  especi- 
allj''  in  the  higher  districts,  was  greatly  improved  by  the  Brecknockshire  agricultural 
society,  instituted  in  1755.  The  chief  crops  arc  oats  and  barlej',  but  much  wheat  is 
also  grown  in  Talgarth  and  Crickhowell,  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the  county.  In 
the  valleys  in  the  e.  some  hops  are  raised,  and  some  orchards  are  seen.  The  native 
small  black-cattle  are  reared  in  the  hills,  while  in  the  lowlands  the  Hereford  breed  pre- 
dominates. The  mineral  produce  is  small,  consisting  of  iron,  especiallj'  along  the  s. 
border;  coal  and  limestone  are  also  found  in  the  south  and  west.  The  Brecon  canal 
connects  the  co.  with  the  Bristol  channel,  and  man}^  railways  have  been  constructed 
throughout  the  county.  There  are  several  small  factories  of  woolens  and  worsted  hosi- 
ery ;  also  several  important  iron-works,  but  the  ore  is  chiefly  obtained  from  adjoining 
counties.  B.  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  in  1871,  59,901.  The  chief 
towns  are  Brecon,  the  co.  and  only  corporate  one,  Builth,  Crickhowell,  Hay,  and 
Llanelly.  There  are  many  remains  of  British  and  Roman  camps,  Roman  roads,  cairns, 
cromlechs,  mounds,  and  castles  throughout  the  countj\  B.  formed  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Silures,  who  bravely  withstood  the  Romans.  The  Xormans,  under  Barnard 
Newmarch,  wrested  the  co.  from  the  Welsh  princes  in  1092.  Llewelyn,  the  last  British 
prince  of  AVales,  was  killed  in  this  co.  in  1282,  and  by  his  fall  the'  native  mountain- 
chiefs  were  entirely  subdued.     Half  the  people  in  B.  still  speak  Welsh. 

BRECON,  Brecknock,  or  Aberiionddu,  the  capital  of  Brecknockshire,  South 
Wales,  is  situated  in  an  open  valley  in  the  middle  of  the  co.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Usk,  Honddu,  and  Tarell,  171  m.  w.n.w  of  London.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  fine  moun- 
tain scenery,  and  has  beautiful  pul)lic  walks.  South  of  B.  lie  the  three  mountain- 
peaks,  tlie  Brecon  beacons.  Pop.  '71,  5845.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 
Flannels,  coarse  woolens,  and  hats  are  manufactured.  Barnard  Newmarch,  a  relative 
of  AVilliam  the  conqueror,  founded  the  town,  and  built  a  castle  here  in  1094.  He  also 
founded  two  priories  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Henry  YIII.  turned  one  of  the  pri- 
ories into  a  college,  still  existing;  the  other  is  now  the  parish  church.  B.  was  formerly 
surrounded  bj'  a  wall,  having  ten  towers  and  five  gates.  Hugh  Price,  founder  of  Jesus 
college,  Oxford,  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  celebrated  "actress,  were  natives  of  Brecon. 

BREDA',  a  t.  of  North  Brabant,  Holland,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  navigable 
rivers  Merk  and  Aa,  and  containing  (Dec.  31,  1874)  15,335  inhabitants.     It  formerly  pos- 
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sessed  the  means  of  laying  the  surrounding  country  under  water  in  the  event  of  an 
attack,  but  the  importance  of  the  town,  a*^  a  military  position,  has  passed  awa^',  and  in 
1876  the  fortifications  were  removed.  It  lias  a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  a  lofty  tower  and 
several  interesting  monuments;  also  an  old  castle  built  in  1350,  which  was  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  and  is  now  a  military  academy.  There 
are  manufactures  of  carpets,  linen,  hats,  soap,  leather,  etc.,  and  dye-works,  breweries, 
and  rope-walks.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where,  in  1006,  the  protest  of  tlie  Dutch 
nobles,  known  as  the  "compromise  of  Breda,"  against  the  measures  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  was  presented  and  rejected.  During  the  subsequent  cen- 
turies, it  was  the  scene  of  nuich  conflict  and  diplomatizing  until  1813,  when  the  French 
■were  finally  driven  out.     B.  is  now  a  station  of  the  railway  net. 

BREDA,  Jax  Van,  1083-1750;  a  Dutch  painter.  He  imitated  Wouvermans  and 
Breughel  so  cleverly  that  connoisseurs  are  often  unable  to  detect  the  copy.  B.  was  a 
long  time  employed  in  England. 

BREDERODE,  Hexduik  Van,  Count,  1531-68;  one  of  the  sovereign  counts  of 
Holland,  and  a  leader  against  Spanish  domination  in  that  country.  He  was  for  many 
jx'ars  turbulent,  active,  and  a  source  of  annoyance  about  as  much  to  his  own  party  as  to 
the  other.  After  the  complete  success  of  the  Spaniards  he  asked  Egmont  to  intercede 
for  him  with  the  regent;  his  followers  were  dispersed,  some  were  put  to  death,  and  he 
himself  died  in  a  few  months  from  intemperance  and  anxiety. 

BREDOW,  Gabuiei-  Gottfried,  1773-1814;  a  German  historian  and  professor  in 
the  university  of  Breslau.  English  readers  know  his  Manual  of  Ancient  History; 
liesiurcli^a  on  Ilistory,  Geography,  and  GhronoUyy,  and  Historical  Fables. 

BB££,  M.\TTn/KCS  Ignaztus  van,  an  excellent  Flemish  painter,  b.  at  Antwerp  22d 
Feb.,  1773,  and  educa,ted  partly  there,  and  partly  under  Vincent  in  Paris.  As  early  as 
1798,  he  attracted  attention  by'his  "  Death  of  Cato,"  and  several  other  excellent  pictures 
soon  followed.  A  i)eculiar  talent  for  rapid'and  vivid  sketching  enabled  B.  to  execute 
for  Napoleon,  in  a  few  hours,  "  The  Maneuvering  of  the  Fleet  before  Antwerp  on  the 
Scheldt,"  and,  with  equal  celerity.  Napoleon's  "Entrance  into  Amsterdam,  at  the 
Moment  when  the  Magistrate  presents  him  with  the  Keys  of  the  City."  In  1816,  he  painted 
the  famous  Leyden  burgomaster,  Van  dcr  Werff.  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  famished 
and  nmrnuiring  populace  during  the  siege  of  1570:  "  Take  my  body,  and  share  it  among 
you."  This  great  work — now  in  the  town-house  of  Leyden — is  marked  by  a  felicitous 
arrangement  of  the  figures,  and  by  a  bold  and  lively  coloring,  after  the  style  of  Rubens. 
Other  celebrated  pictures  of  B.'s  arc:  "Count  Egmont  receiving  Spiritual  Consolation 
before  his  ^Execution,"  "  Rubens  dictating  his  Dying  Testament,"  "  The  Tomb  of  Nero 
at  Rome,  with  a  Group  of  Lazzaroni  and  .Musicians."  B.  died  15th  Dec,  1839.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  director  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  at  Antwerp. 

BREE,  PiiTi.iPP  .Iacoh  van,  brother  of  the  preceding,  b.  1786,  also  acquired  some 
reputation  as  a  historical  painter. 

BBEECH,  of  a  gim,  is  the  end  farthest  removed  from  the  muzzle.  It  always  con- 
tains a  great  mass  of  metal,  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  explo- 
sion of  the  gunpowder.     For  details,  see  Cannon,  Howitzer,  etc. 

BEEECHES  BIBLE.     See  Bible. 

BREECHING,  of  a  naval  gun  or  carronade,  is  a  strong  rope  by  which  the  recoil  of  the 
gun  is  checkeil  at  such  a  point  that  the  muzzle  is  brought  wholly  within  the  port-hole, 
where  the  .seamen  can  sponge  and  reload  it. 

BREECH-LOADING,  in  artillerv,  relates  to  a  mode  of  constructing  large  pieces  of 
ordn:ince.  and  small-arms  or  hand-firearms,  the  peculiar  manner  of  charging  which  the 
term  describes.  This  .subject  is  now  occupying  much  attention,  and  the  patented  inven 
tions  relating  to  it  are  very  iHrnierous.  Tlie  Armstrong  gun  (see  Armstrong),  among 
others,  is  a  breech-loader;  and  so  is  the  Whitworth  gun.  A  considerable  amount  of 
additi(mal  mechanism  is  necessarj' for  this  ])urpose;  .seeing  that  the  breech  must  be  so 
far  opened  as  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  ball  or  shell,  and  a  cartridge,  and  then 
so  firmly  closed  as  to  resist  the  immense  pressure  occasioned  by  the  explosion.  The 
objects  sought  to  be  attaineil  by  this  change  from  the  old  .system  are  many — quickness 
in  loading,  ease  in  cleaning  after  firing,  accurate  adjustment  of  the  diameter  of  the  ball 
to  the  calii)re  of  the  gun,  facility  in  making  the  ball  accommodate  itself  to  the  spiral 
ride-grooves  of  the  piece,  etc. ;  liut  it  is  still  a  contested  question,  especially  Ix'tween  tiie 
rival  inventors  of  breech-loaders  and  muzzle-loaders,  to  what  extent  these  objects  are 
attained.  In  relation  to  muskets  and  fowling  pieces,  Mr.  Greener,  of  Birmingham,  who 
has  written  much  on  the  .subject.  disiMites  the  usefulness  of  B. ;  he  denies  that  it  is  more 
safe,  more  accurate,  or  more  forcible  than  muzzle-loading;  while  certain  advantges 
which  it  may  possess  arc,  he  thinks,  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  cost  of  the  weapon. 
The  relative  merits  of  breech  and  muzzle  loading  fowling-pieces  were  tested  in  185!>-fi0 
by  various  trials,  under  the  management  of  the  editor  of  The  Field,  and  resiilted  in 
favor  of  the  breech-loaders.  Tlie  demand  for  the  latter  has,  in  consequence,  enor- 
mously increased. — This  sul)ject  receives  further  notice  in  various  parts  of  the  Encyclo 
pjcdia,  in  relation  to  certain  kinds  of  ordnance  and  small-arms  expressly  constructed  on 
the  B.  principle.     Sec  Breecii-Loadinu. 
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BREECH-LOADING  ARMS  and  NEEDLE-GUNS.  To  be  loaded  at  the  breccli,  aud  to 
be  tired  by  the  peuetration  of  a  needle  into,  or  the  impinging  of  a  piston  ou,  a  detonat- 
ing eap  within  the  cartridge,  are  distinct  attributes  in  a  weapon;  and  althougli  it  is  only 
"Within  the  last  forty  years  that  the  system  has  been  carried  out  with  success,  breech- 
loading  arms  have  l)een  tried,  accepted,  and  abandoned  without  number  during  the  last 
.hree  centuries.  Indeed,  a  sort  of  instinct  dictates  that  loading  at  the  breech  is  the  pref- 
erable course;  and  all  the  earliest  muskets  were  so  made,  the  system  being  doubtless 
abandoned  from  the  difficulty  of  accurately  closing  the  breech,  iu  those  days  of  rough 
workmanship.  The  extraordinary  efficacy  of  breech-loading  arms  for  military  purposes 
was  brought  promiuentlj'  forward  during  the  wars  of  the  last  few  j-ears,  and  notably  in 
the  Prussian  campaigns  of  1864  against  Denmark,  and  of  1S6G  against  Austria.  The 
successes  of  the  Prussian  arms  were  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  rai)idity  with 
which  their  troops  could  fire  as  compared  with  the  enemy.  They  had,  in  greater  or  less 
uumbers,  borne  these  same  rifles  since  1835,  but  these  were  the  first  opportunities  of  using 
them  in  warfare.  To  all  the  other  powers,  whose  men  still  carried  muzzle-loading  rifles, 
aud  who  had  debated,  without  practical  result,  for  years  past  the  question  of  armament 
with  breech-loaders,  soldiers  thus  armed  appeared  irresistible.  From  Jidy,  1866,  to  the 
present  moment,  the  hammer  aud  the  anvil  have  been  busy  night  and  day  throughout 
the  civilized  world  in  making  the  weapons  of  death  yet  more"  deadly.  Scarcely  two 
countries  seem  to  have  adopted  the  same  plan:  each  nation  has  elaborafed  a  system  from 
among  its  own  inventors.  Those  possessing  no  great  reserve  of  rifles  have  prepared  new 
arms;  but  the  majority  of  governments  have  been  content,  in  the  first  instance,  to  con- 
vert their  existing  stock  into  breech-loaders  of  as  good  a  construction  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  Thus,  Britain,  after  offering  a  liandsome  prize  for  the  best  design, 
selected  one  said  (subject  to  some  controversy)  to  be  the  invention  of  the  late  Mr.  Snider. 
As  this  weapon  has  been  produced  already  to  the  number  of  a  million,  and  as  it  has  con- 
firmed the  favoral)le  auguries  entertained  of  it  by  accuracy  of  fire,  and  by  loading  thrice 
to  the  muzzle-loader's  once,  much  of  the  following  article  will  be  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  British  government  only 
regarded  the  Snider  arm  as  a  makeshift  for  the  conversion  of  the  enormous  stock  of 
Enfield  rifles  then  in  hand,  reserving  to  itself  the  ultimate  selection  of  a  pattern  on  which 
to  manufacture  new  weapons.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  what  is  said  above  that 
Britain  adopted  a  breech-loading  arm  in  a  sort  of  ]ianic  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa.  It 
was  after  the  Danish  campaign,  on  the  11th  July,  1864,  that  it  was  decided  as  an  abstract 
question  to  arm  the  British  infantry  with  breech-loaders;  a  portion  of  the  cavalry  having 
for  a  number  of  years  previously  lieen  armed  with  Sharp  and  Westley  Richards  caibines, 
loading  at  the  breech.  The  selection  of  an  arm  took  longer;  but  by  the  beginning  of 
1865  it  had  been  decided  to  convert  our  great  stock  of  rifles  on  the  "  Snider"  system.  In 
1869  it  was  determined  that  new  arms  should  be  on  the  iVIartini-Henry  system^i.e.,  with 
the  Henry  barrel,  and  the  Martini-breech  action.  A  description  of  this  rifle  will  be  given 
farther  on. 

Breech-loading. — The  advantage  of  l)reech-loading  is  obvious:  to  be  able  to  insert  the 
charge  at  the  breech  end  instead  of  the  muzzle,  is  to  save  time,  and  to  avoid  exposure  to 
hostile  fire  during  the  operation  of  loading  and  ramming  home,  which  involves  consid- 
erable outstretching  of  the  limbs.  The  great  condition  of  success  is,  that  the  bullet  shall 
be  propelled  with  equal  force  and  accuracy,  and  with  equal  safety  to  the  rifleman,  as  from 
the  muzzle-loader. 

When  a  charge  is  ignited,  the  constituents  of  the  gunpowder,  assuming  a  gaseous  con- 
dition under  the  heat  engendered,  expand  into  a  volume  of  light  gas  many  times  greater 
in  bulk  than  the  powder  before  occupied.  On  the  amount  of  this  expansion,  and  its 
sudden  action  on  the  projectile,  the  force  of  the  shot  dejjends.  Any  joint  iu  the  breech- 
piece  through  which  a  portion  of  this  gas  can  escape,  without  having  imparted  its  thrust 
to  the  ball,  tends,  therefore,  to  lessen  the  range  and  penetration;  while  the  shock  of  the 
explosion  falling  more  severely  on  this  than^on  any  other  part  of  the  barrel,  tends  yet 
more  to  dislocate  the  breech-piece,  and  diminish  the'  closeness  of  the  joint's  fit.  In  weap- 
ons which  do  not  call  for  a  long  range,  as  revolver  pistols,  a  perceptible  interval  is  left 
between  the  chamber  and  barrel,  through  wiiich  much  gas  escapes;  but  in  rifles,  which 
have  range  and  penetration  as  principal  objects,  there  is  pnma  facie  ground  for  preferring 
a  muzzle-loader.  The  gas,  however,  is  far  from  pure  as  generated  in  the  barrel,  for 
much  water  is  produced  and  held  in  suspension,  while  there  is  also  a  solid  residuum 
consisting  of  unburned  materials  of  the  powder.  In  the  muzzle-loader,  these  clog  ^or, 
technically,  foul)  the  barrel,  filling  the  grooves,  and  rendering  the  ramming  home  of 
succeeding  charges  more  and  more  difficult.  The  effect  is,  that  a  solid  mass  of  unburned 
matter  is  gradually  forced  by  ramming  into  the  head  of  the  barrel,  destroying  the  accu- 
racy and  usefulness  of  the  weapon.  In  the  breech-loader,  this  solid  deposit  must  be  pro- 
vided against  both  ways.  The  backward  throw  on  firing  (for,  of  course,  the  cliarge 
explodes  with  equal  power  in  every  direction)  tends  to  force  it  into  the  mechanism  of 
the  joints,  preventing  their  proper  fit,  and  continually  augmenting  the  escape  of  gas:  and 
ya  the  other  hand,  the  deposit  in  front  is  most  detrim(?ntal  to  accuracy  of  fire.  This 
protection  of  the  breech-apparatus,  the  prevention  of  fouling,  and  the  retaining  and  if 
possible  improving  the  force  and  accuracy  of  fire,  were  the  problems  which  inventors 
have  had  to  solve. 
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A  moderate  escape  of  gas  ia  front  of  the  first  position  of  the  ball,  is  not  found  to  be 
any  material  disadvantage.  If,  then,  the  barrel  could  have  an  opening  where  the 
cartridge  could  be  inserted,  and  tlion  pushed  backwards,  an  escape  of  gas  through 
the  joints  by  which  the  opening  might  be  subsequently  closed  would  be  comparatively 
immaterial;  but  this  formation  would  be  impracticable,  because  the  explosion  of  each 
cartridge  would  drive  the  fouling  more  and  more  backwards,  till  ultimately  the  cham- 
ber at  the  breech  would  l)e  unable  to  contain  the  cartridge.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  charge  must  be  inserted  either  at  the  barrel's  head,  or,  if  the  barrel  be  opened,  in  a 
space  close  to  the  barrel's  head.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  breech  must  be  solidly  closed 
to  resist  the  explosion.  A  third  case,  as  in  the  Snider,  is  where  the  cartridge  is  inserted 
and  then  pushed  forward,  the  aperture  being  closed  by  a  solid  breech-piece  which  com- 
pletely fills  that  portion  of  the  barrel,  and  forms,  with  the  barrel's  head,  a  massive  foot 
to  resist  the  backward  pressure  of  the  fired  powder.  No  breech  action  can  be  made  to 
fit  so  accurately  as  to  prevent  a  backward  escape  of  gas  unless  a  properly-constructed 
cartridge-case  is  used  A  perpenlicular  moving  joint  is  found,  in  practice,  to  be  the 
best  adapted  for  preventing  a  serious  escape  of  gas.  In  the  Prussian  needle-gun,  the 
end  of  the  barrel  is  the  frustum  of  a  cone,  which  fits  mto  a  correspoudmg  cavity  in 
the  fore-end  of  the  breech-piece,  but  in  practice  this  joint  is  not  sufficiently  tight  to  pre- 
vent an  escape  of  gas  from  the  self-consuming  cartridge  used  with  this  gun,  which 
becomes  inconveniently  great  after  long  use  of  the  weapon,  and  it  is  only  available  when 
the  breech-piece  is  pushed  up  from  the  rear.  In  the  Snider  and  several  other  breech- 
loading  weapons,  the  cartridge  is  made  itself  to  close  hermetically  the  aperture  between 
the  barrel  and  the  fore-end  of  the  breech-piece.  This  is  effected  by  the  expansion  of  the 
cartridge-case,  which,  being  composed  of  metal,  or  a  combination  of  metal  and  paper,  is 
driven  out  by  the  force  of  the  explosion  till  it  completely  fills  the  chamber  and  prevents 
any  escape  backwards  between  the  sides  of  tiie  case  and  the  chamber.  The  cartridge 
has  a  portion  of  its  case  at  the  base  flattened  out  into  a  rim  which  fits  into  a  correspond- 
ing recess  in  the  end  of  the  barrel;  and  to  prevent  expansion  backwards,  which  would 
fracture  the  cartridge-case,  and  injure  the  breech  or  the  firer.  the  breech-piece  is  made  to 
fit  as  closely  as- possible  against  this  base.     This  rim  is  on  the  Snider  cartridge. 

The  remainder  of  the  article  will  be  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  three  most  prom- 
inent breech-loaders — (1)  the  Prussian  Zlindnadelgewehr;  (2;  the  British  Snider;  and  (3) 
the  Martini-Henry. 

Tiie  Prussian  gun,  although  it  may  be  said  to  be  now  obsolete  (liaving  been  super- 
seded by  the  Mauser,  a  bolt  gun  on  much  the  same  principle,  but  using  a  metallic 
cartridge-case),  was  first  in  the  field.  As  regards  its  breech-apparatus  and  needle-lock, 
it  con.sists of  three  concentric  hollow  cylinders,  with  a  solid  cylindrical  bolt  inside  the 
last.  The  rear-end  of  the  barrel  is  firmly  screwed  into  the  head  of  the  chamber,  which 
is  fi.xed  to  the  stock  of  the  piece,  and  is  open  at  the  rear-end.  The  upper  half  of  the 
cylinder  is  cut  away  at  the  front-end  for  rather  more  than  the  length  of  the  cartridge; 
this  constitutes  the  opening  in  which  the  musketeer  inserts  the  cartridge.  From  the 
rear  of  this  opening  to  the  back,  a  groove  is  cut,  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the  square 
pillar  of  the  breech  handle  to  pass  along  it.  In  the  middle  of  this  groove  is  a  right- 
angled  shunt,  offering  a  stop  to  the  l)reech-handle  when  drawn  backwards,  unless  it  be 
likewise  turned  downwards,  when  it  may  be  passed  completely  out  at  the  rear-end.  Next 
within  the  chamber  is  the  breech-piece,  which,  to  admit  the  cartridge,  is  drawn  back  for 
a  sufficient  distance  by  the  breech-handle  along  the  groove.  AVhen  the  cartridge  is 
deposited  in  tlie  recess  i^  the  chamber,  this  breech-piece  is  closed  against  the  heel  of  the 
barrel  by  moving  up  the  handle  to  the  front-end  of  the  groove,  and  then  turning  it  down 
to  prevent  it  from  being  driven  back  on  the  explosion  of  the  charge;  representing, 
indeed,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  heel  of  an  ordinary  mu/zle-loading  barrel.  Firmly 
screwed  within  the  breech-piece,  at  a  siiort  distance  from  its  front,  is  a  solid  l)lot;k  of 
metal,  on  which  impinges  the  first  force  of  the  explosion.  Projecting  from  this  i)lock 
to  the  base  of  the  cartridge  is  a  strong  t/r/e,  or  pillar,  around  which  a  space  containing 
air  is  left.  Through  this  pillar  is  the  channel  for  the  needk;  to  work.  Fitting  within 
the  rear-end  of  the  breech-piece  is  a  smaller  cylinder,  constituting  the  lock  of  the  gun. 
It  slides  within  the  breech-piece,  and  is  retained  from  falling  out  backwards  l)y  the 
spring,  which  catches  in  a  notch.  Along  the  bottom  of  this  cylinder  is  a  groove  to 
admit  the  passage  of  the  f ngger;  and  at  tlu;  back  is  a  short  upright  handle,  by  means  of 
which  tlic  weapon  is  cocked.  Lastly,  within  the  lock  is  a  bolt,  pre.s.sed  forward  by  a 
spiral  spring,  and  liaving  the  needle  rigidly  fastened  to  its  front  end.  Having  now 
described  the  several  parts  of  the  rifle,  it  is  easy  to  follow  it  from  the  moment  of  a  shot 
being  fired  until  the  next  is  ready  for  disc;harge.  Tlie  soldier  first  presses  down  the 
spring  with  his  fingcfr,  releasing  the  catch  below  it,  and  enabling  him  to  draw  back  the 
lock  to  the  next  catch  on  the  spring.  Having  dono  so,  he  raises  the  breech-handle  to 
the  perpendicular,  and  passes  it  along  the  groove  to  open  the  breech.  This  done,  he 
places  the  cartridge  in  the  opening  thus  made  in  tiie  chamher,  and  again  moving  up  the 
breech- piece  to  clo.se  the  breech,  the  tige  in  it  i)ushes  the  cartridge  forward  into 
the  harrel,  and  the  rifle  is  at  once  at  "half-cock;"  for  in  drawing  back  the  lock,  the 
front  point  of  the  spring  forced  the  bolt  (including  the  needle)  with  it,  and  the  projec- 
tion on  it,  having  passed  over  the  head  of  the  trigger,  is  caught  by  the  latter  in  a  way 
which  can  only  be  released  by  the  falling  of  the  trigger.     It  will  be  observed  that  at 
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half-cock  the  needle  is  ready  to  penetrate  the  cartridge,  but  that  the  spiral  spring  is 
loose  and  without  power.  Tlie  position  is  now  obtained,  in  whicli  che  bolt  projrcls  at 
the  back,  and  the  spiral  spring  is  compressed  into  a  state  of  passive  strength.  AW  that 
is  now  needed  to  lire  the  gun  is  to  press  upon  the  trigger,  when  the  bolt,  being  released 
by  the  depression  of  the  spiral  spring,  asserts  its  power,  and  drives  the  needle  into  the 
heart  of  the  cartridge,  the  parts  all  resuming  their  original  positions.  At  first  sight,  one 
cannot  help  exclaiming:  "  What  a  complicated  apparatus  with  the  four  cylinders  and 
the  springs!"  but,  in  reality,  it  is  as  simple  as  almost  any  other  gun,  for  the  wiiole 
mechanism  of  the  lock  (q.v.)  is  dispensed  with.  If  it  be  desired  to  take  the  needle-guu 
to  pieces,  press  the  trigger  till  the  point  liears.  If  the  breech-handle  be  then  in  the 
hinder  part  of  its  groove,  the  breech-piece  with  its  contents  will  slip  out  of  the  chamber. 
Pressing  down,  next,  the  spring  until  the  second  catch  is  passed,  there  is  nothing  to 
retain  the  lock  in  the  breech-piece;  and  the  lock  being  free,  the  needle,  with  its  attached 
bolt  and  spring,  falls  readily  out  of  its  fore-end.  The  gun  is  thus  taken  to  pieces  in  a 
few  seconds,  and  as  many  suffice  to  put  it  again  in  fighting  order.  The  most  delicate 
portions  are  the  needle  and  the  spiral  spring;  but  in  case  of  accident  to  these,  there  is  a 
spare  one  in  a  small  cavity  opening  by  a  spring  in  the  butt-end  of  the  stock.  The  worst 
feature  about  this  celebrated  gun  is  its  weight,  13  lbs.,  or  33  per  cent  heavier  than  the 
Enfield  or  Snider  rifle. 

The  converted  Enfield  or  "  Snider"  rifle  was  selected  in  1865-66  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment from  the  specimens  submitted  at  an  open  competition  of  inventors.  It  is  an 
extremelj^  simple  weapon,  and  though  by  no  means  free  from  faults,  has  given  veiy 
satisfactory  results  up  to  this  time.  The  ordinary  Enfield  barrel  is  shortened  by  about 
Si  in.,  and  the  heel  of  the  remainder  is  screwed  in  to  a  strong  shoe,  with  which  is  con- 
nected by  a  powerful  hinge,  the  solid  breech-piece,  which,  when  shut,  completely  closes 
the  breech.  Through  this  passes  the  piston  or  striker;  the  normal  position  of  the 
piston  is  maintained  by  a  spiral  spring  within  the  nipple.  Given  the  breech  open, 
the  cartridge  is  inserted  and  pushed  forward  into  the  barrel,  where  its  metal  rim  fills 
the  groove  left  around  the  barrel's  heel.  The  breech-piece  is  closed  down,  the  ham- 
mer drawn  to  full-cock,  and  the  piece  is  ready  for  discharge.  The  breech-piece  is 
securely  locked  by  the  spritig  bolt,  which  enters  a  recess  in  the  false  breech,  and  can 
only  be  withdrawn  on  the  lever  thumb-piece  being  pressed  by  the  thumb  in  the  act 
of  again  lifting  the  breech-block.  On  the  trigger  being  pulled,  the  hammer  falls,  drives 
in  the  piston,  and  out  against  the  detonating  cap  of  the  cartridge,  with  a  sharp  blow, 
firing  the  charge.  The  hammer  is  drawn  back  to  half-cock,  the  piston  flies  up  to  its 
former  position;  the  breech-piece  is  thrown  back,  and  slid  on  its  hinge  along  the  pin 
until  occurs  a  process  during  which  a  small  catch  hooks  back  into  the  breech,  by  its 
projecting  rim,  the  empty  cartridge-case.  The  canting  of  the  rifle  to  one  side  now 
throws  this  out,  a  spring  within  the  hinge  moves  the  breech-piece  to  its  former  place, 
and  the  gun  is  ready  for  another  charge. 

The  cost  of  altering  an  "  Enfield"  to  a  "  Snider"  varies  from  15s.  to  20s.  During  the 
transition  period,  upwards  of  a  million  were  converted  in  this  way,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  arms  made  for  our  own  government;  but  conversion  and  manufacture  are 
now  suspended  both  in  the  government  factories  and  by  the  large  small-arms  companies. 
The  government  factories  were  capable  of  converting  1100  rifles  daily. 

.A-t  first,  the  firing  of  the  Snider  was  inferior  to  the  old  Enfield ;  but,  by  alterations  in 
the  bullet,  effected  by  col.  Boxer,  in  the  direction  of  decrea.sing  the  specific  gravity  at 
the  apex  by  the  insertion  of  a  wooden  plug  (which  is  now,  however,  dispensed  with, 
and  the  point  of  the  bullet  spun  over  the  mouth  of  the  cavity),  this  condition  has  been 
reversed,  and  the  Snider  now  fires  80  per  cent  better  than  the  old  Enfield.  Of  course, 
these  changes  add  to  the  cost  of  the  cartridge,  which  has,  however,  these  great  perfec- 
tions— first,  that  it  is  absolutely  impervious  to  wet;  and  second,  that  fire  can  scarcely  be 
communicated  to  it  otherwise  than  through  the  detonating  cap.  A  single  cartridge  has 
been  fired  within  a  barrel  of  loose  cartridges  without  exploding  any  of  the  others. 

Adverting  to  the  Snider  cartridge,  the  whole  is  inclosed  in  a  roll  of  thin  brass  foil, 
outside  which  is  a  covering  of  paper,  and  having  for  its  base  an  iron  disk,  in  front  of 
which  is  a  double  cup  of  thin  brass,  while  a  round  of  millboard  or  pulp  encircles  the 
chamber  containing  the  percussion-cap,  which  communicates  with  the  powder.  Between 
the  powder  and  the  ball  is  a  layer  of  wool.  The  ball  has,  as  explained  above,  the  point 
spun  over  a  cavity  in  its  front,  and  a  conical  hollow  is  made  at  the  base;  into  the  wider 
part  of  this  is  dropped  the  wooden  plug,  while  on  the  circumference  of  the  bullet,  and 
outside  this  conical  hole,  are  four  small  cannelures  or  cuts  in  the  lead.  When  the 
powder  explodes,  the  wooden  plug  is  driven  forwards  to  the  head  of  the  hollow,  driving 
the  base  of  the  bullet  outwards  till  the  lead  completely  fills  the  grooves  of  the  rifle — a 
process  aided  by  the  comparatively  less  resistance  at  the  cannelures.  Th^.se  cannelures 
are  also  receptacles  for  a  wax  lubrication  w'hich  prevents  fouling,  interposing  always  a 
film  of  wax  between  the  bullet  and  the  barrel.  The  charge  and  bullet  are  held  together  by 
the  copper  sheathing  being  pressed  into  the  cannelures.  Returning  to  the  percussion- 
cap,  wes  hould  find,  if  it  were  enlarged,  an  apparatus  where  the  cap  is  a  thm  copper 
cylinder  open  at  front  and  closed  at  the  rear  end.  where  there  is  contained  a  deposit  of 
detonating  powder,  of  great  sensitiveness.  A  brass  bead,  called  the  "anvil,"  is  con- 
tained wifhin  the  cap,  the  sharp  point  being  next  the  detonating  powder,  and  its  broader 
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end  resting  at  the  bottom  of  the  cap-chamber  on  each  side  of  the  hole.  The  cap  itself 
fits  tightly  into  the  chamber,  leaving  no  opening  for  the  escape  of  gas  backwards  from 
the  explosion,  and  is  fired  by  the  external  blow  of  the  piston  or  striker,  wliich  drives 
the  base  of  the  cap  down  upon  the  point  of  tlie  anvil,  by  which  means  the  detonating 
powder  is  exploded,  and  the  flasli,  passing  down  the  sides  of  the  anvil,  communicates 
through  the  opening  with  the  powder  in  the  cartridge.  The  weight  of  the  bullet  is  480 
grains;  of  the  powder,  70  grains;  the  cost  being  about  £3  per  thousand. 

From  this  description,  it  is  evident  that  the  Snider  cartridge  is  a  complicated  arrange- 
ment; but  it  is  not  much  more  so  than  that  of  the  Ziiudnadelgewchr,  though  vastly 
more  elficient. 

In  comparing  the  Snider  and  the  Prussian  gun,  the  former  has  certainly  the  greater 
Bimplicity;  while  its  smaller  weight  (9  lbs.  to  lOJ  ll)s.)  is  an  immeasurable  advantage. 
Of  the  two  it  is  probabh'  the  less  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  but  would  perhaps  be  the 
most  difticult  to  restore  if  it  did.  There  is  this  difference  of  a  material  character  between 
the  two  weapons,  tliat  in  tlie  Prussian  arm,  the  needle,  by  its  own  mechanism,  fires  the 
ciiarge;  while  in  the  Snider,  it  is  a  mere  medium  for  conveying  the  blow  of  the  hammer. 
The  principle  of  the  action  of  the  Martini-Henry  rifle,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
British  army,  consists  in  closing  the  breech  by  a  falling  block,  working  in  u  mortised 
breech  body,  and  hinged  on  a  pin  at  the  buck  end,  and  falling  in  front  sufficiently  when 
open  to  clear  the  opening  of  the  barrel;  tlie  top  of  the  breech-block  forms  an  iucliued 
groove,  along  which  the  cartridge  is  slipped  into  the  barrel.  The  ordinary  gun  lock  is 
replaced  by  a  direct  acting  sinker,  impelled  by  u  spiral  spring,  both  beuig  contained 
within  the  breech-block.  The  act  of  opeuIiM?:  the  lever  draws  down  the  breech-block, 
simultaneously  drawing  back  the  striker,  and  Compressing  the  spiral  spring;  at  the  same 
time  the  toe  of  the  cranked  extractor  is  struck  by  the  breech-block,  thus  throwing  its 
upper  claws,  which  encircle  the  base  of  the  cartridge-case,  backward,  and  jerking  out 
the  used  case.  On  a  fresh  cartridge  being  inserted,  the  lever  is  drawn  back  anil  fixed 
to  the  stock  by  the  spring.  This  closes  ihc  breech,  but  the  spiral  spring  is  kept  com- 
pressed, and  the  striker  at  the  full-cock  position,  by  the  tumbler,  into  the  bent  of  wliich 
'the  point  of  the  trigger  and  the  tumbler-rest  entered  when  the  breech  was  opened. 
The  trigger  being  pulled,  the  tumbler  is  let  loose,  and  the  spiral  spring  discharges  the 
pointed  end  of  the  striker  on  to  the  cap  in  the  rear-end  of  the  cartridge,  which  is  thus  fired. 

The  following  table  shows  the  breech-loading  rifles  in  use  in  1879  by  the  principal 
powers : 


Country. 


System  adopted. 


Austria Wemdl 

Belgium Albini-Braendlin 

DeiiDiark Remington 

England  and  Turkey -j  l^^^'Jlii.Henry .■.•.■:.■.:.• 

France Con  verted  Chassepot . 

Germany Mauser 

Holland  Beaumont 

Italy Vetterli 

Russia Berdan 

Sweden Remington 

United  States Springfield 


Bore. 


Inch. 
.432 
.4;i3 
.450 
.577 
.4r>0 
A?Ji 
ASH 
.4.3.3 
.412 
.420 
.480 
.450 


Weight 
of  rifle. 


Lbs. 

9.88 
10.14 
9.08 
9.05 
8.75 
8.93 
10.75 
9.59 
6.61 
8.48 
9.. 55 
9.13 


Weight 
of  bullet. 

Grains. 
313 
386 
386 
480 
480 
386 
878 
336 
316 
370 
870 


Weight 
of  powder. 


Graina 
62 

rr 

60 
70 

a5 

85 
71 
06 
54 
78 
66 


The  l)rcech-loaders  with  and  without  the  needle  arrangement  are  too  numerous  even 
for  mention.  In  addition  to  wliat  are  known  as  breech-loaders  i)roper,  there  are  repeat- 
ing-arms,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Spencer  magazine  rifle,  liaving,  in 
a  tube  in  the  stock,  a  series  of  cartridges,  which,  by  a  simple  action,  pass  into  the  barrel 
for  discharge.  As  the  gun  can  ordinarily  be  loaded  at  the  l)reech  without  drawing  on 
the  magazine,  it  is  doubtless  that  this  re.>^erve  would  be  a  powerful  means  of  defense  in 
a  moment  of  danger,  as  in  resisting  cavalry;  but  among  its  draw])acks  are  weakening 
of  tlie  stock,  serious  increa.se  of  weight,  and,  worst  of  all,  great  complexity  and  delicacy 
— fatal  objections  in  the  rough  usage  of  active  service.  Nearly  all  sportsmen  now  use 
breech-loading  guns. 

BREECTT-LOADING  GUNS  (ante).  The  introduction  of  these  arms  in  the  United 
States  dates  properly  from  1865,  from  which  date  muzzle-loading  arms  were  no  longer 
mnnufactured  at  the  Springfield  armory.  A  short  time  before  the  late  rebellion,  the 
government  tested  a  number  of  breech-loading  guns,  such  as  the  Burnside,  Cosmopoli- 
tan, Gallagher,  Joslyn,  Merrill,  Maynard,  Sniitli,  Lindner,  and  Sharj).  None  of  tliese 
nro  now  used  exce])f  the  Sharp  gun,  which  lias_  been  adapted  to  the  metallic  cartridge. 
During  the  war  the  Sjiencer  rifl(!  was  much  used  liy  the  U.  S.  cavalry;  it  has  a  magazine 
in  the  butt  of  the  stock,  holding  7  cartridges  that  are  admitted  one  at  a  time  by  the 
movement  of  the  trigger-guard  used  as  a  lever.  The  .shell  of  an  exjiloded  cartriclge  is 
expelled  by  the  same  movement.  It  may  be  used  also  as  a  single  breech-loader,  but  the 
magazine  must  first  be  shut  off.  The  Ilenry  gun  (not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Martini 
Henry  gun)  has  the  magazine  under  the  barrel.    By  movements  of  the  lever,  17  metallic 
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cases  or  cartridges  can  be  brought  into  the  chamber  in  succession.  This  gun,  like  the 
Spencer,  can  be  used  as  a  single  breech-loader  by  shutting  off  the  magazine.  It  has 
been  changed,  however,  by  O.'F.  Winchester,  and  is  now  termed  the  Winchester  gun. 
Among  other  magazine  guns  may  be  mentioned  the  Ball,  Fogarty,  and  Gardner  guns. 
The  well-kmwn  liemington  gun  is  a  single  breech-U)ader,  and  has  an  iron  receiver  that 
is  screwed  to  the  breech  of  the  barrel,  in  which  the  breech-block  and  lock  are  to  he 
found.  It  uses  metallic-cased  cartridges,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  governments  of 
Egypt,  Spain,  and  several  other  countries.  The  Remington  gun  is  used  in  the  U.  S 
navy. 

In  1866,  the  secretary  of  war  called  a  board  of  officers,  gen.  Hancock  acting  as  presi- 
dent, to  report  the  form  and  caliber  which  should  be  adopted  for  breech-loading  mus- 
kets and  carbines,  and  the  method  of  converting  muskets  from  muzzle-loading  to  l)reech- 
loading  arms.  After  an  examination  of  23  different  breech-loading  muskets  and  17 
different  breech-loading  carbines,  the  board  reported  the  best  caliber  for  muskets  to  be 
0.45  of  an  inch,  the  best  charge  of  powder  from  65  to  70  grains,  and  the  best  w-eight  of 
ball  from  480  to  500  grains.  In  1869.  a  board  of  officers,  presided  over  by  gen.  Schotield, 
•was  called  to  meet  at  St.  Louis  to  select  the  six  best  patterns  of  muskets  for  infantry 
and  carbines  for  cavalry.  After  examining  a  great  number  of  different  breech-loaders, 
they  reported  that  the  only  guns  suitable  for  military  service  were  those  of  the  Reming- 
ton, Springfield,  and  Sharp  systems.  These  guns  were  tried  accordingly  until  1872, 
■wlien,  in  compliance  with  an  act  of  congress,  a  board  of  oflicers,  gen.  A.  H.  Terry  as 
president,  was  appointed  to  meet  in  New  York  and  Springfield,  "  to  recommend  a  breech- 
loading  system  for  muskets  and  carbines  to  be  adopted  for  the  military  service,  which 
system,  when  so  adopted,  shall  be  the  only  one  to  be  used  by  the  ordnance  department 
in  the  manufacture  of  muskets  and  carbines  for  the  military  service."  After  testing 
over  100  breech-loading  guns,  the  board  recommended  (May,  1873)  that  the  Springfield 
breech-loading  system  be  adopted  for  military  service,  and  this  report  being  approved, 
that  system  is  no'wused  by  the  government  for  the  U.  Sr.  army  and  militia.  This  breech- 
loader has  a  receiver  screwed  to  the  breech  of  the  barrel.  The  shell  of  the  exploded 
cartridge  is  ejected  by  a  combined  cam  and  spring  through  a  motion  of  the  hinge  in  the 
opening  of  the  breech-block.  The  firing-pin  goes  through  the  breech-block  in  an  inclined 
direction  from  the  nose  of  the  hammer  at  the  side  to  the  center  of  the  rear  of  the  cham- 
ber, where  it  strikes  the  head  of  the  cartridge,  exploding  the  fulminate  when  its  rear 
end  is  struck  by  the  hammer. 

BBEED,  in  domestic  animals,  a  variety  or  often  merely  a  race  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  particular  qualities,  but  not  differing  from  the  ordinary  type  of  the  species  so 
as  to  constitute  what  naturalists  usually  designate  a  variety.  The  peculiarities  of  breeds 
in  animals  find  an  exact  counterpart  in  cultivated  plants,  the  value  of  particular  kinds 
often  depending,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  characters  scarcely  capable  of  being  defined 
in  the  language  of  scientific  description,  but  to  the  production  and  perpetuation  of  which 
the  attention  of  the  cultivator  cannot  be  too  earnestly  directed.  These,  also,  in  plants, 
as  in  animals,  have  of  themselves  little  permanence,  and  the  preservation  or  perpetuation 
of  them  depends  upon  the  same  assiduous  attention  and  high  cultivation  from  which, 
more  frequently  than  from  any  mere  accidental  circumstances,  they  have  originated. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  most  improved  varieties  of  garden-plants  usually  degenerate 
even  under  ordinary  horticultural  treatment,  and  the  choice  pansies  of  the  florist  lose 
their  characteristic  excellences  if  a  place  is  simply  assigned  to  them  in  a  common  flow^er- 
border.  The  improvements  which  cultivation  has  effected  in  the  productions  of  the 
fruit,  flower,  and  kitchen  garden  do  not,  however,  possess  an  economic  importance  to 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  similar  improvements  in  the  cereals  and  other  plants  cultiv- 
ated on  the  most  extensive  scale,  or  in  the  breeds  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  domestic 
animals.  To  the  breeding  of  these,  great  attention  has  of  late  been  paid — probably  more 
since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  c.  than  in  all  the  previous  history  of  the  world — and 
with  results  the  magnitude  of  which  may  in  some  measure  be  estimated  from  the  state- 
ment made  on  very  competent  authority,  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  the  weight  of 
mutton  produced  has  been  about  doubled  in  proportion  to  the  nuniber  of  sheep  kept 
To  the  improvement  of  the  B.  of  horses,  attention  has  been  paid  for  a  much  longer  time 
than  to  that  of  oxen  and  sheep;  and  to  this  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed  the 
different  excellences  of  some  of  the  well-known  breeds  employed  for  very  different  pur- 
poses. The  use  of  the  horse  in  war.  and  for  purposes  of  pomp  and  lllxur3^  appears  to 
have  been  the  reason  of  the  higher  degree  of  attention  thus  paid  to  it,  even  from  ancient 
times.  The  Arabs  have  long  been  particularly  careful  of  the  B.  of  their  horses,  and 
diligently  preserve  a  record  of  their  pedigree.  What  is  called  hlood  in  horses,  however, 
only  fits  them  in  a  higher  degree  for  certain  purposes;  and  with  regard  to  this  as  to  other 
animals,  the  judgment  of  the  breeder  must  be  exercised,  as  the  perpetuation,  increase, 
or  combination  of  particular  qualities  may  be  the  object  which  he  has  in  view.  Fleet- 
ness  and  strength  are  important  qualities  in  horses,  the  extremes  of  which  never  co-exist 
in  the  same  animal,  but  of  which  a  certain  combination  is  for  some  purposes  very  desir- 
able; and  either  of  these  may  be  displayed  in  a  great  degree  without  much  bottom,  or 
power  of  enduring  continued  severe  exertion — a  quality  of  very  high  value.  The  prop- 
erties most  desired  in  sheep  and  oxen  are  very  different  from  those  most  Jiighly  esteemed 
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in  the  horse — the  fleece  and  the  flesh  being  chiefly  regarded  in  sheep,  the  flesh  and  the 
milk  in  oxen.  Sometimes  a  perpetuation  of  good  qualities  is  the  great  object  of  the 
breeder,  aud  a  combination  of  them  iu  the  highest  possible  degree  is  aimed  at;  some^ 
times,  the  production  of  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  beef  or  mutton  in  the  shortest 
time  being  almost  exclusively  designed,  the  breeder  neglects  considerations  which  would 
be  of  importance  if  his  stock  could  not  be  improved  by  animals  obtained  from  otlier 
quarters.  Extraordinary  differences  are  certainly  found  to  exist  among  animals  of  the 
same  species  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  convert  food  into  flesli  and  fat,  and  in  the 
age  at  which  they  are  fit  for  the  hands  of  the  butcher.  One  effect  of  the  attention 
bestowed  of  }ate  upon  the  breeding  of  stock,  has  been  to  supply  the  market,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  the  flesh  of  younger  animals  than  could  previously  be  sent  to  it — a  change 
evidently  tending  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer,  but  to  the  increase  of  the  national 
wealth;  because  that  land,  even  without  increa-sed  produce  of  grass,  sends  a  greater 
amount  of  beef  and  mutton  to  market  within  the  same  term  of  years.  Those  sheep  and 
oxen  which  exhibit  in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities  just  referred  to,  are  also  charac- 
terized by  shortness  of  legs,  smallness  of  bones,  smallness  of  head,  aud  fineness  of  skin ; 
qualities  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  would  fit  the  animal  for  a  wild  state  and  an 
independent  existence. 

Some  of  the  most  important  breeds  of  domestic  animals  will  be  mentioned  under 
their  proper  heads.  It  remains  for  us  only  to  allude  here  to  the  rules  aud  physiological 
principles  of  breeding;  but  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  application  of  them  has  yet  been  found 
practicable,  are  only  the  best  known  principles  of  physiology  (q.  v.).  In  a  great  measure, 
however,  the  rules  which  guide  the  breeding  of  stock  have  been  learned  hy  experience, 
and  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  contributions  to  science  than  as  deductions  from  it.  The 
probable  relative  influence  of  the  male  and  female  parent  upon  their  progeny,  is  a  point 
unquestionably  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  concerning  which  widely  different  opin- 
ions have  been  maintained;  aud  another  much  controverted  and  important  point  is,  the 
propriety  of  breeding  in  and  in.  Practically,  the  rule  is  always  observed,  by  those  who 
seek  the  improvement  of  a  hrcctl,  of  selecting  the  very  finest  animals  possible,  both  male 
and  female;  although  a  great  improvement  of  the  existing  stock  on  a  farm  is  often 
effected  iu  the  most  advantageous  manner  by  the  mere  introduction  of  males  of  better 
quality.  The  dangers  of  breeding  in  and  in  are  very  generally  acknowledged,  even 
whilst  it  is  contended  that  they  may  very  much  be  obviated  by  careful  rejection  of  every 
faulty  animal,  and  that  iu  this  way  the  utmost  advantage  may  be  takeii  of  the  very 
highest  improvements;  but  it  is  likewise  very  generally  admitted  that,  if  equally  im- 
proved individuals  can  be  obtained  not  so  nearly  related,  it  is  better  to  seek  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  B.  bv  their  means.  It  is  a  rule  also  of  mucli  practical  importance,  that  an 
improvement  of  13.  is  to  be  attained  not  hy  a  cross  between  animals  of  very  different 
breeds,  as  between  a  draj'-horse  and  a  race-horse,  but  onlj'  between  those  which  are 
comparatively  similar.  The  result  of  the  intermixture  of  very  dissimilar  breeds  is  never 
in  any  respect  satisfactory. 

BBEEDE,  a  river  in  Cape  Colony,  flowing  chiefly  through  the  district  of  Zwellendam, 
which  contains  cape  Agulhas,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Africa.  It  rises  in  the  Warm- 
Bokkeveld,  a  mountain-basin  al)out  lat.  33'  10'  s.,  and  long.  19"  30'  e.,  running  first  to 
the  w.,  and  afterwards  to  the  s.e. ;  and  it  enters  St.  Sebastian's  bay  or  Port  Beaufort, 
from  which,  upwards,  it  is  navigable  to  a  distance  of  40  miles.  Its  exports  are  wool, 
aloes,  skins,  feathers,  grain,  butter,  cattle,  mules,  etc. 

BEEEZE,    See  Wind. 

BREESE,  Samvel  L.,  1794-1870:  b.  New  York.  Ho  entered  the  TJ.  S.  navy,  serv- 
ing in  tiie  war  with  England  and  Mexico,  but  was  retired  before  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  his  rank  l)eing  rear-admiral. 

BRE  GENZ,  a  frontier  t.  of  Austria,  capital  of  the  district  of  Vorarllierg,  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Bregenz,  which  here  flows  into  the  lake  of  Constance, 
between  the  Swiss  and  Bavarian  territories,  about  80  m.  w.n.w.  of  Innsprlick.  From 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  II()li(nl)regenz,  on  a  hill  near  the  town,  a  very  beautiful  pros- 
pect is  obtained  of  the  lake  and  its  surrounding  vineyards,  etc.  B.  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  fortified  places  in  the  southern  part  of  Ger- 
many. The  inhabitants  (1869),  368G  in  number,  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
and  cattle-keeping.  Cotton-spinning  and  weaving  are  also  carried  on;  and  articles  of 
wood,  gold,  and  iron  are  manufactured.  Its  position  secures  B.  a  large  transit-trade  in 
the  produce  of  the  district.  In  the  neighborliood  lies  the  mountain-pass,  the  Brcpenzer- 
KfaiiHc,  formerly  a  .strong  military  position  between  Swabia  and  the  Tyrol.  During  the 
thirty  years'  war,  the  Swed(;s,  in  1646,  stormed  and  captured  the  fortress  of  B.,  and 
destroj-cd  the  works  in  the  pass. 

BEE  HON  LAWS  (in  Irish,  dlvjlivdh  hreitheamhnin — that  is.  "judges'  laws"),  the 
name  usually  given  to  the  sy.stem  of  jurisprudence  whieh  prevailed  among  the  native 
Irish  from  an  early  period  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The  hreiiJienm- 
A'ii«  (pronounced  brei-hoo-in,  or  hrchon),  from  whom  the  laws  had  their  name,  were 
hereditary  judges,  who  administered  justice  among  the  members  of  their  tribe,  seated 
iu  the  open  air,  upon  a  few  sods,  on  a  hill  or  rising  ground.     The  poet  Spenser,  in  his 
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View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  written  in  1596,  describes  the  B.  L.  as  "  a  rule  of  right 
unwritten,  but  delivered  by  tradition  from  one  to  anotlier,  in  which  oftentimes  there 
appcareth  great  share  of  equity,  in  determining  the  rigiit  between  party  and  party,  but 
in  many  things  repugning  quite  both  to  God's  law  and  man's:  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  murder,  the  brehon — that  is,  their  judge — will  compound  between  the  murderer 
and  the  friends  of  the  party  murdered,  which  prosecute  the  action,  that  the  malefactor 
shall  give  unto  them,  or  to  the  child  or  wife  of  him  that  is  slain,  a  recompense,  wliich 
they  call  an  eric;  by  which  vile  law  of  theirs  many  murders  amongst  tliem  are  made  up 
and  smothered :  and  this  judge  being,  as  he  is  called,  the  lord's  brelion,  adjudgeth  for 
the  most  part  a  better  share  unto  liis  lord,  that  is,  the  lord  of  the  soil,  or  head  of  the 
sept,  and  also,  unto  himself  for  his  judgment,  a  greater  portion  than  unto  the  plaintiffs 
or  parties  grieved."  Spenser  was  ignorant  that  pecuniary  compensation  for  man- 
slaughter had  obtained  in  the  ancient  laws,  as  well  of  England  as  of  most  European 
nations.  He  was  mistaken,  too,  in  believing  that  the  B.  L.  was  an  unwritten  code. 
Many  manuscript  collections  of  the  B.  L.  still  exist  in  public  and  private  libraries  in 
Ireland,  England,  and  Belgium.  These  manuscripts  are  regarded  as  varying  in  date 
from  the  early  part  of  the  14th  to  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  For  the  laws  them- 
selves, a  much  higher  antiquity  is  claimed.  On  this  point,  we  must  be  content  to  quote 
what  has  been  said  on  the  part  of  the  very  few  persons  wlio  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  existing  collections  of  the  brehon  laws.  "So 
far  as  we  have  external  evidence  to  guide  us,"  saj  Dr.  J.  H.  Todd  and  Dr.  C.  Graves, 
two  eminent  Irish  antiquaries,  "  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  brehon  laws  have 
undergone  any  material  change  since  tlie  time  of  Cormac  INIac  Cuillcauaiu,  king  and 
bishop  of  Cashel,  who  died  908  a.d.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  energy,  who 
certainly  promoted  the  execution  of  considerable  literary  works,  and  under  whose  influ- 
ence it  is  not  improbable  tlxit  a  systematic  compilation  of  tlie  laws  may  have  been 
effected.  Of  this,  liowever,  we  have  no  distinct  record.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
scattered  through  all  parts  of  the  laws  allusions  to  a  general  revision  of  them  made  in 
the  oth  c,  at  the  instance  of  St.  Patrick,  who,  in  conjunction  with  certain  kings  and 
learned  men,  is  said  to  have  expunged  from  them  all  those  institutions  which  savored 
of  paganism,  and  to  have  framed  the  code  called  the  Seanchus  Mor.  These  same  docu- 
ments assert  the  existence  of  still  more  ancient  written  laws,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  ascribed  to  Cormac  Mac  Art,  monarch  of  Ireland,  in  the  middle  of  the  3d  century. 
However  slow  we  may  be  to  acquiesce  in  statements  of  this  kind,  whicli  contradict  wliat 
we  have  learned  concerning  the  progress  of  legislation  in  the  remaining  parts  of  western 
Europe,  we  may  readily  admit  that  the  subject  matter  of  many  of  the  laws  demonstrates 
their  great  antiquitj%  as  it  indicates  the  primitive  nature  of  the  society  in  which  they 
prevailed.  In  spite  of  the  attempts  to  efface  it,  traces  of  heathenism  are  .'•till  discernible 
in  many  parts  of  them.  They  enumerate  various  ordeals  of  a  pagan  character,  which 
are  expressly  termed  magical,  and  specify  the  occasions  on  which  a  resort  to  them  was 
prescribed.  There  are  also  provisions  in  the  laws  of  marriage  which  prove  that  Chris- 
tianity could  have  exercised  but  a  feeble  intiuenf'e  at  the  time  when  they  were  enacted. 
The  language  in  which  the  brelion  laws  are  Mritten  is  a  convincing  proof  of  their  antiq- 
uity. They  are  not  composed  in  a  peculiar  dialect,  as  many  writers  have  maintained; 
but  if  their  style  differs  from  that  of  the  vernacular  Irish  of  the  present  day,  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  does  from  modern  English,  this  dissimilaritj'  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  the  effects 
of  time,  by  which  the  orthography  and  grammatical  forms  of  the  language  have  been 
modified,  and  legal  terms  and  phrases  of  constant  recurrence  have  become  obsolete." 
The  world  of  letters  will  be  able,  in  no  long  time,  to  judge  for  itself  on  the  opinions 
thus  expressed.  It  is  now  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  tlie  publication  of  tlie  B.  L., 
at  the  charge  of  the  Irish  government,  was  strongly  urged  by  such  men  as  Guizot, 
Grimm,  and  Rank  abroad,  and  Hallam,  Macaulay,  and  earl  Stanhope  at  home.  A 
commission  was  accordingly  appointed  by  the  earl  of  Eglintou  in  1852,  "to  direct, 
superintend,  and  carry  into  effect  the  transcription  and  translation  of  the  ancient  laws 
of  Ireland,  and  the  preparation  of  the  same  for  publication."  The  commissioners 
intrusted  the  transcription  and  translation  of  the  B.  L.  to  the  two  most  eminent  of 
Irish  scholars — the  late  Dr.  John  O'Donovan,  professor  of  Celtic  in  the  queen's  college 
at  Belfast;  and  the  late  Eugene  O'Curry,  professor  of  Irish  arch  Ecology  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  university  of  Ireland.  These  gentlemen  having  finished  their  task  the  editor- 
ship of  the  work  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Hancock,  late  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy in  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  the  Rev.  Thaddeus  O'Mahony,  professor  of  Irish  in 
tlie  university  of  DuTjlin.  The  publication,  it  is  reckoned,  will  extend  to  eight  volumes, 
of  about  550  pages  each.  Three  of  these  have  already  appeared — the  last  in  1873 — 
under  the  title  oi  Ancient  Lares  and  Institutes  of  Ireland.  Along  with  the  Irish  text,  an 
English  translation  is  given,  accompanied  witli  preliminary  dissertations,  glossaries,  and 
indexes,  and  they  give  a  vivid  and  characteristic  picture  of  the  polity  and  social  life  of 
a  Celtic  people.  A  fac-simile  reprint  of  the  B.  L.  has  recently  been  published  in  17  vol- 
umes by  the  B.  L.  commission. 

BBEISACH',  Alt,  a  very  old  t.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  situated  on  an  isolated 
basalt  hill  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  about  13  m.  w.  of  Freiburg.  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Julius  CiPsar,  Mons  Bri^acus  was  known  as  a  strong  military  position,  and  was 
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taken  by  Ariovistus  wben  he  invaded  Gaul.  Being  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  w.  of 
Germany,  itvrasa  prominent  scene  of  action  during  the  thirty  j-ears'^var,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  it  was  ceded  to  the  French.  During  the  next  century,  it  frequently  clianged 
masters,  now  belonging  to  France,  and  now  to  Austria.  The  French  destroj-cd  its  for- 
titications  in  1744,  and  during  the  war  of  the  revolution  in  1793,  part  of  the  town  was 
burned  by  them.  In  180G,  the  French  handed  it  over  to  the  house  of  Baden.  The  min- 
ster of  St.  Stephen  is  a  venerable  structure  in  good  preservation,  and  contains  several  old 
monuments.     Pop.  '71,  3355. 

BREISACH,  Neu,  a  t.  in  Alsace,  opposite  to  Old  B.,  2  m.  w.  of  the  Rhine,  on  the 
Rhine  and  Rhone  canal:  pop.  '66,  1981.  It  was  fortified  by  Vauban  by  order  of  Louis 
XIV. 

BREISLAK,  SciPiONE,  1748-1826;  an  Italian  geologist.  lie  was  professor  in  a 
Roman  college,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  geological  researches  in  the  papal  states.  The 
king  of  Naples  appointed  him  professor  of  mineralogy  to  the  royal  artillery,  and  under 
his  direction  the  sulphur  refining  works  in  the  district  of  Solfatara  were  erected.  In 
1798,  he  published  his  Physical  'Topography  of  the  Campagna,  and  followed  with  various 
works  on  similar  topics. 

BREI  TENFELD,  a  village  and  manor  of  Saxony,  about  5  m.  n.  of  Leipsic.  It  is  his- 
torically remarkable  for  three  battles,  fought  on  a  plain  in  its  neighborhood.  The  first 
of  these,  between  the  Swedes  and  the  Imperialists,  which  was  fought  on  the  7th  Sept., 
1631,  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  Europe,  as  it  secured  the  permanency  of  Protes- 
tantism and  the  freedom  of  German}'.  Till}''s  pride  had  reached  its  highest  point  after 
tile  fall  of  Magdel)urg,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  May,  1631;  and  in  the  early  part 
of  Sept.  of  tlie  same  year,  he  advanced  against  the  Saxons,  with  an  army  of  about 
40,000  men,  for  the  purpo.se  of  forcing  the  elector.  John  George  I.  (who  would  not  sub- 
mit to  the  edict  of  restitution,  and  was  treatirg  with  the  Swedish  king,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus),  into  an  alliance  Avith  the  emperor.  No  other  way  remained  than  for  the  elector 
to  join  the  Swedish  king,  who  had  just  entered  Pomerania.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  joined 
by  the  Saxons,  advanced  towards  Leiiisic,  where  Till}'  la}-,  who  advanced  into  the  plain 
of  Breiteiifeld.  The  imperial  forces  were  completely  defeated,  and  their  three  most  dis- 
tinguished generals,  Tilly,  Pai)penheim,  and  Furstenberg,  wounded.  The  second  battle 
which  B.  witnessed  again  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Swedi.sh  valor:  it  took  place  on  the 
23d  of  Oct.,  1642,  between  the  Swedes,  headed  by  Torstenson,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Gus- 
tavus, who  had  invested  Leipsic,  and  the  archduke  Leopold,  with  gen.  Piccolomini,  who 
were  advancing  from  Dresden  to  its  relief.  The  Swedes  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  imperialists,  who  fled  into  Bohemia,  leaving  liehind  them  40  cannon,  131  flags,  69 
standards,  and  the  whole  of  their  baggage.  The  third  battle  of  Avhich  B.  Avas  the  scene, 
was  fought  on  the  16th  of  Oct.,  1813,  and  was  iiart  of  the  great  contest  known  as  the 
battle  ot  Leipsic. 

BREITMANN,  Hans.    See  Leland,  Charles  Godfrey. 

BBE'MEN,  one  of  the  three  free  cities  of  Germany,  is  situated  on  the  Weser,  about 
50  m.  from  its  mouth.  Pop.  '75,  103,177,  nearly  all  Protestants.  B.  is  divided  into  the 
old  and  the  new  town— the  former  on  the  right,  tiie  latter  on  the  left  side  of  the  river, 
which  is  spanned  by  four  bridges.  The  ramparts  and  bastions  round  the  old  town  have 
been  leveled,  and  formed  into  public  promenades,  which  arc  laid  out  with  excellent 
taste.  Among  the  principal  buildings,  the  cathedral  (built  about  1160),  the  Gothic 
town-hall  (begun  about  1405),  with  its  famous  wine-cellar,  said  to  contain  hock  of  the 
vintage  of  1624,  the  exciiange,  the  museum,  the  postollice.  and  the  observatory  of  Dr. 
011)ers,  from  which  he  discovered  the  i)lauels  Pallas  and  Vesta,  are  remarkable.  The 
position  of  B.  makes  it  the  emporium  of  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  other  countries  through 
which  the  Weser  flows.  Besides  its  excellent  water  communication,  it  is  connected  by 
railways  with  the  whole  of  western  and  central  Germany.  B.  is  an  exceedingly  thriv- 
ing place,  its  trade  having  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years.  Large  vessels 
sto])  at  Bremerhaven,  where  there  is  a  spacious  harbor  constructed,  about  88  m.  below 
B.,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  electric  telegraph.  Vessels  not  drawing  more  than 
7  ft.  of  water  can  come  up  to  the  t(jwn  it.self.  B.  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce 
witii  the  United  States  of  America,  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  China,  and 
Australia.  Its  great  foreign  trade,  however,  is  with  the  United  States,  from  which 
alone,  in  1870,  it  imported  produce  of  the  estimated  value  of  30,000,000  dollars,  export- 
ing in  return  goods  to  the  value  of  17,500,000  dollars.  With  the  exception  of  Hamburg, 
no  continental  port  shiiw  so  many  emigrants  to  the  United  States  as  B.,  through  its 
main  port  at  Bremerhaven.  The  total  number  of  vessels  arriving  at  B.  in  1874  was 
3407.  and  the  nundier  departing,  3243.  The  nimiber  of  ships  belonging  to  the  port 
in  1875  was  226,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  176,115  tons.  In  1873,  the  value  of  (he 
imports  amounted  to  €26,270,500,  exports  to  €20,381,900,  a  very  great  increa.se  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  ls.j8,  when  the  imports  were  valued  at  £8,237,000,  and  the  exports  at 
about  .£8,000,000.  The  chief  imports  are  tobacco,  colfee,  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  skins,  dye- 
woods,  wines,  timber,  hemp,  etc.  The  exports  cou.si3ts  of  woolen  goods,  linens,  gla.ss, 
rags,  wool,  hemp,  hides,  oil  cake,  wooden  l<jys,  etc.  Large  quantities  of  fobacco  arc 
re-exported.     B.  bus  manufactures  of  woolens  and  cottons,  cigars,  paper,  and  starch, 
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and  extensive  ship-building  yards,  breweries,  distilleries,  and  sugar-refineries.  The 
cigar  and  sugar  manufactures  have  of  late  declined,  the  former  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  duty.  In  1872,  it  is  said  that  2500  hands  were  engaged  in  making  cigars. 
It  has  steam  communication  with  New  York,  and  Hull,  Havana,  the  n.  coast  of  South 
America,  etc. 

B.  first  became  of  historical  note  in  the  8th  c,  when  it  was  erected  into  a  bishopric 
by  Charlemagne.  It  soon  attained  considerable  commercial  importance,  and  became 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  league  (q.v.).  Having  frequently  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  French,  it  was,  in  1810,  incorporated  with  that  empire;  but  it  recovered 
its  independence  in  1818,  and  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  was  admitted,  in  1815,  as  one 
of  the  Hanse  towns,  into  the  Germanic  confederation.  In  1867,  it  became  a  member  of 
the  North  German  confederation,  and  now  it  forms  part  of  the  German  empire.  The 
area  of  its  territory  is  about  100  sq.m.;  pop.,  including  the  town  of  B.  (1875),  141,848. 
The  government  is  intrusted  to  a  senate  of  18  members,  two  of  whom  are  chosen  burgo- 
masters, and  to  a  municipal  council  of  150  burgesses. 

BiiEMEKiiAVEN,  a  port  on  the  Weser,  near  10  m.  from  its  mouth,  Was  founded  by 
Bremen  in  1827,  on  ground  acquired  from  Hanover,  and  soon  became  a  thriving  place. 
It  has  extensive  docks  and  quays,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  seaport  of  Bremen. 
Pop.  in  1875,  12,501. 

BREMER,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Iowa,  on  Cedarriver;  430sq.m. ;  pop.  '70, 12,528;  '80,  14,078; 
good  soil,  well  watered  and  timbered.  Communication  is  had  by  the  Cedar  Falls  and 
Minnesota  railroad.     Agricultural  productions.     Co.  seat,  Waverly. 

BREMER,  Fredrika,  the  well-known  Swedish  novelist,  was  b.  near  Abo,  in  Fin- 
land, 17th  Aug.,  1801;  but  when  she  was  only  three  years  old,  her  father  removed  to 
Sweden.  As  a  child  of  eight,  she  had  already  begun  to  write  verses;  and  the  works  of 
German  poets,  Schiller  more  especially,  exercised  a  most  powerful  iufiueuce  over  her 
youthful  imagination.  Her  original  novels  first  made  their  appearance  under  the  gen- 
eral title  Tckningar  ur  Ilvdrdayd/fvct,  at  Stockholm,  in  1835.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
1842  that  the  English  public  hailed  with  delight  the  appearance,  in  an  English  dress,  of 
The  JS'eigJibors,  perhaps  the  most  universally  popular  of  all  Fredrika  B.  's  charming  pictures 
of  domestic  life  in  Sweden.  Encouraged  by  its  enthusiastic  reception,  Mrs.  Ilowitt 
subsequently  published  translations  of  The  Diary,  The  H.  Family,  The  President's 
Daughters.  Brothers  and  Sisteis,  L^'fe  in  Delecarlia,  and  The  Midnight  Sun.  In  1849,  Miss 
B.  visited  the  United  States,  and  there  spent  two  years,  passing  some  time  in  England 
on  her  return.  In  her  Ilo/nes  of  the  JVew  World,  published  simultaneously  in  England, 
America,  and  Sweden,  in  1853,  she  not  only  presents  us  with  exquisite  descriptions  of 
scenery,  and  vivid  pictures  of  social  life,  but  with  sound  and  comprehensive  views  on 
political  and  moral  subjects.  Returning  to  her  home  in  Sweden,  to  find  a  beloved  sister 
dead,  Miss  B.  devoted  her  talents  and  energies  to  the  carrying  out  of  certain  philan- 
thropic objects,  in  whicii  she  had  throughout  life  felt  deep  interest,  more  especially  the 
education  of  the  poorest  classes.  As  a  writer  of  fiction,  she  is  distinguished  for  femi- 
nine delicacy,  shrewd  sense,  humor,  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  graphic 
and  forcible  stjie.  Her  works  have  been  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.  She  died  in  1865.  Her  life  and  unpublished  writings  were  issued  by  her 
sister  in  1868. 

BRENDAN,  or  BRANDA>rrs,  the  legendary  hero  of  great  ocean  voyages  made  under 
the  protection  of  angels;  revered  in  Ireland  as  a  saint,  where,  and  in  England,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  founded  religious  establishments.     His  death  is  set  down  in  578  a.d. 

BRENHAM,  the  scat  of  justice  of  Washington  co.,  Tex.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Houston 
and  Texas  Central  railroad,  72  m.  w.n.w.  of  Houston;  pop.  '70,  2221;  in  '80,  4101.  It 
is  in  a  cotton-raising  region.  There  are  eight  churches,  the  Live  Oak  female  seminary, 
an  opera  house,  and  a  number  of  manufactories. 

BRENNER  PASS,  a  pass  in  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps,  on  the  road  between  Innsbruck 
(q.v.)  on  the  n.  and  Botzen  (q.v.)  on  the  s.,  connecting  the  s.  of  Germany  with  Venice 
and  the  n.e.  of  Italy.  The  B.  P.  is  the  lowest  which  cros.sesthe  main  chain  of  the  Alps, 
the  sinnmit  being  only  4775  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lofty  mountains  rise  above 
it  to  the  further  lieight  of  more  than  7500  ft.,  yet  tlie  scenery  of  the  pass  is  less  sublime 
and  interesting  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  great  passes  of  the  Alps.  It  is  open  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  At  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  the  village  of  Brenner,  a  resting-place 
for  travelers,  with  a  pop.  of  about  400.  The  climate  here  is  so  severe  that  corn  seldom 
ripens.  Here  the  traveler  finds  in  close  contiguity  the  Eisach,  a  small  stream,  which, 
after  growing  to  be  a  considerable  river,  joins  the  Adige  and  the  Sill,  a  tributary  of  the 
Inn :  the  one  stream  flowing  to  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and  the  other  into  the  Black  sea.  On 
18th  Aug.,  1867,  a  railway  through  the  B.  P.  was  opened,  and  thus  a  complete  line  of 
railway  communication  was  established  between  Germany  and  Italj^;  Botzen  having 
already  been  connected  by  a  railway  through  the  valley  of  the  Adige  with  Verona,  and  so 
with  the  whole  of  Italy — Innsbruck  being  likewise  connected  with  the  railwaj'  system 
of  Germany.  This  work  was  begun  by  the  Austrian  government  when  Venetia  belonged 
to  the  Austrian  empire,  and  with  the  view  not  only  of  facilitating  military  operations, 
but  of  restoring  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Venice,  by  making  it  the  port  of  southern 
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Crermany.  The  prosecution  of  the  works,  however,  was  not  arrested  by  the  great  politi- 
cal changes  which  took  phice.  A  liberal  comniorcial  treaty,  rcceutly  made  between  Aus- 
tria and  Italy,  binds  the  two  countries  together  in  comnuimt}' of  interests,  restoring.  In 
fact,  the  natural  state  of  things  with  which  political  animosities  had  long  inlertcred;  and 
it  has  been  made  quite  apparent,  from  the  activity  with  which  the  roads  have  been 
repaired  on  some  of  the  Alpine  passes,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Stelvio,  that  both 
Gerniaiis  and  Italians  appreciate  the  importance  of  an  intimate  commercial  intercourse. 
The  di.stance  from  Innsbruck  to  Botzeu  in  a  direct  line  ib  only  52  ni.,  but  by  the  wind- 
ings of  the  road  or  of  the  railway,  it  is  much  increased. 

BEENNU8,  the  name  or  rather  the  title  of  several  Gallic  princes,  is  probably  a  Latin- 
ized form  of  the  Kymric  word  brenhin,  which  signifies  a  king.  The  most  famous  B.  was 
that  leader  of  the  Gauls  who,  in  390  n.c,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  hurrying  through 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  at  the  head  of  70,000  men,  encountered  and  overthrew  on  the 
banks  of  the  AUia  (q.v.)  the  Roman  army.  Had  the  barbarians  immediately  followed 
up  their  advantage,  Rome  might  have  been  obliterated  from  the  earth ;  but  instead  of 
doing  so  they  abandoned  theniselvcs  to  drunken  delights  on  the  battlefield,  and  gave  the 
Romans  time  to  fortify  the  capitol,  wlnther  were  removed  all  the  treasures  and  holy 
things  of  tlie  city.  When  B.  entered  the  gates  he  found  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  had  fled,  with  the  exception  of  the  women  and  children,  and  old  men,  the  last  of 
whom,  with  patlietic  lieroism,  had  resolved  not  to  survive  the  destruction  of  their  honies, 
and  so  the  chief  among  them,  clothed  in  tlieir  robes  of  sacerdotal  or  consular  dignity, 
f.n  I  sitting  in  the  curule  chairs,  waited  the  approach  of  their  enemies,  and  received  their 
death  in  majestic  silence.  B.,  having  plundered  the  city,  now  besieged  the  capitol  for 
si.'i  months.  During  the  beleaguerment  occured  the  famous  night-attack,  which  would 
have  been  successful  had  not  the  cackling  of  the  geese,  kept  in  Juno's  temple,  awakened 
the  garrison.  At  length,  however,  the  Romans  were  compelled  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  besiegers.  They  offered  1000  lbs.  of  gold  for  their  ransom,  which  was  agreed 
to.  According  to  Polybius,  B.  and  his  Gauls  returned  home  in  safety  with  their  booty; 
but  the  rather  mythical  Roman  traditions  affirm  that,  just  as  the  Gauls  were  leaving  the 
city,  Camillus,  who  had  been  recalled  from  banishment  and  appointed  dictator,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  attacked  them,  and,  in  two  bloody  battles,  slew  the  whole  of  the 
barbarians  to  a  man. 

Another  B.,  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  history,  was  that  Gallic  chief  who 
invaded  Greece,  279  B.C.,  at  the  head  of  150,000  foot  and  01,000  horse.  After  desolating 
Macedonia,  B.  forced  his  way  through  Thessaiy  to  Thermopylte.  The  Grecian  army 
fled  at  his  approach.  B.  now  rushed  on  with  a  division  of  his  great  host  to  Delphi, 
which  he  had  resolved  to  plunder;  but  the  Delphians  having  taken  up  a  verj' advan 
tageous  position  on  some  rocks,  resisted  his  further  progress.  Assisted  by  the  terrors  of 
an"  earthquake  and  a  terrible  storm,  besides,  according  to  reverential  tradition,  by  the 
supernatural  help  of  Apollo,  they  utterly  routed  the  Gauls,  who  fled  in  dismay.  B. 
was  taken  pri.soner,  and  drank  himself  to  death  in  despair. 

BEENTA  (Medoacus  M<tjor),  a  river  of  n.  Italy,  rises  from  two  small  lakes  in  the 
Tyrol;  flows  first  in  a  southern,  then  in  an  eastern  course  through  the  Venetian  territory; 
pa.sses  the  towns  Cismona  and  Bassano;  receives  an  arm  of  the  Bacchiglione  below 
Padua,  where  it  becomes  navigable;  and  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Venice,  at  the  haven  of 
Rrondolo.  The  ancient  bed  of  the  B.  was,  some  centuries  ago.  altered  by  the  Venetians, 
who  feared  tliat  their  lagoons  misiht  be  choked  with  sand  by  its  floods.  Afterwards,  the 
old  bed  of  the  river  was  made  use  of  as  a  canal,  the  Naviglio  di  Brcnta  Muf/ra.  which 
forms  the  chief  communication  by  water  between  Venice  and  Padua,  while  the  B.  is  but 
little  used  for  navigation. 

BKENTA'NO,  Ci.f.mens,  known  as  a  novelist  and  dramatic  poet,  and  as  the  brother  of 
Goethe's  •'  Bettina."  was  born  at  Frankfort-ou-the-.Maine.  1777.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and 
afterwards  resided  successively  at  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  In  1818. 
through  a  morl)id  discontent  w"ith  himself  and  his  fellow-men,  he  retired  to  the  cloister  at 
Diilmeu,  in  Miin.ster.  Latterly  he  resided  at  Regensburg,  Munich,  and  Frankfort  on  the 
Maine,  where  he  led  tlie  life  of  a  recluse,  and  gained  a  considerable  reputation  on  account 
of  his  .sarca.stic  wit.  He  died  at  AsehafCenburg,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1842.  In  his  earliest 
poems  the  peculiarities  of  the  "  romantic  school  "  of  his  time  are  carried  to  excess.  His 
dramatic  productions,  such  as  The  Merry  Musicians,  a  Musical  Brnma  (Frankfort, 
1803),  in  which  there  are  some  gems  of  lyric  poetry,-  Ponce  de  Leon  (Gottingen,  1804). 
etc.,  are  characterized  by  great  dramatic  power,  amusing  though  rather  far-fetched  wit, 
and  a  wonderful  flow  of  humor.  Perhaps  his  most  .successful  piece  as  a  drama,  is  T/ie 
Found inff  of  Pro f/ue  (Vc'f'ih,  1816).  B.  was  most  successful  in  his  smaller  novels,  par 
ticularly  in  the  ilixtory  of  Cn^pnr  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Annerl  (2d  edit.  Berlin,  1831), 
which  German  critics  call  a  "rhefd'nin-re  in  miniature."  His  last  work,  the  legend  of 
Ookd,  llinkel,  and  (hikcle.ia  {YrM\\don,  1838).  was  intended  as  a  satire  upon  the  times  in 
whicli  he  lived.  He  has  received  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  countrymen  for 
his  renovation  of  the  j^ood  old  liistorv  of  George  Wickram.  of  Kolmar,  which  he  pub- 
li.shed  under  the  title  of  The  Threail  of  Odd  (Der  Goklfaden,  Heidell).,  1809). 

BRENT  FORD,  the  co.  t.  of  Middlesex,  on  both  sides  of  the  Brent,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Thames,  7  m.  w.s.w.  of  London,  and  where  the  Thames  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
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leadinf^to  Kew.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  Ions:  irros^ular  street.  Pop.  '71,  11,091.  It 
has  lan'^e  gin-distilleries,  a  soap-woric,  and  the  works  of  the  West  London  water  company. 
There  are  many  market-trardeus  in  the  vicinity.  Here  Irouside  defeated  the  Danes  in 
1016,  after  expelling  them  from  Loudon;  in  1558,  si.x  martyrs  were  burned  at  the  stake; 
and  in  1642,  the  royalists,  under  Rupert,  defeated  the  parliamentarians  under  col. 
Hollis. 

BEENT  GOOSE,  or  Brent  B.\rnacle.  This  bird  has  been  already  noticed  under 
B.VRN.vcLE  (q.v.).  We  add  here  a  few  sentences  from  col.  Uawker's  Jii,sfructiuns  to 
Young  Sportsmen,  which  we  borrow  from  Yarrell's  Ih-Uish  Birds.  They  refer  to  wild- 
fowl shooting  on  the  coasts  of  Dorsetsluro  and  Hampshire.  "Towards  Nov.  or 
Dec,  we  have  the  Brent  geese,  which  are  always  wild,  unless  in  very  hard  weather. 
In  calm  weather,  these  geese  have  the  cunning,  in  general,  to  leave  the  mud  as  soon  as 
the  tide  flows  high  enough  to  bear  an  enemy;  and  then  they  go  off  to  sea,  and  feed  on 
the  drifting  weeds.  Tokill  Brent  geese  by  day,  get  out  of  sight  in  a  small  puut,  at  low 
water,  and  keep  as  near  as  ]X)ssib]e  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.  You  will  then  hear  them 
coming  like  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry,  and  they  will  repeatedly  pass  within  fair  shot, 
provided  you  are  well  concealed,  and  the  weather  is  windy  to  make  them  fly  low\ 
Before  you  fire  at  them,  spring  suddenly  up,  and  these  awkward  birds  will  be  in  such  a 
fright  as  to  hover  together  and  present  a  mark  like  a  barn-door." — The  extensive  muddy 
and  sandy  flats  between  Holy  island  and  the  coast  of  Northumberland  are  a  great  winter 
resort  of  "this  species.  It  is  also  particularly  abundant  on  muddy  and  sandy  flats  in 
Cromarty  bay.  The  markets,  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  are  well  supplied  with  it 
during  winter.  The  B.  G.  is  known  in  some  parts  of  England  as  the  black  goose;  it  is 
considered  the  most  delicate  for  table  of  all  its  tribe,  and  is  perhaps  as  much  sought 
after  as  anj\  The  B.  G.  differs  in  its  habits  from  the  common  gray  lag  and  several  other 
species,  inasmuch  as  it  never  feeds  on  fresh-water  herbage,  its  tastes  being  exclusively 
salinous.  B.  G.  may  be  distinguished,  when  on  the  wing,  by  their  black  bodies  and 
white  tails.  Folkhard,  in  his  excellent  work,  The  Wild  Fowler,  gives  much  interesting 
information  regarding  this  bird. 

BRENTON,  Edward  Pelham,  1774-1839;  a  capt.  in  the  British  navy.  He  wrote 
a,  Nacal  Hiaiot-y  of  Great  Britain,  from  1783  to  1822.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Friend  Society. 

BRENTON,  Wllli.'vm,  d.  Newport,  R.  I.,  1674:  an  emigrant  from  England,  who 
held  important  offices  in  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  being  governor 
of  the  latter,  1666-69. 

BRENZ,  JoHAXN,  1499-1570;  a  German  reformer  under  Luther:  a  writer  of  great 
ability  and  popularity.  One  of  liis  teachings  was  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  every- 
where present;  hence  his  followers  were  called  "  Ubiquitarians." 

BRESCIA,  or  Bresciano,  a  province  in  Lombardy,  Italy,  separated  from  Verona  by 
Lago  di  Garda;  1784  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  456,023.  The  n.  part  is  occupied  by  a  chain  of 
the  Rhatian  Alps;  the  remainder,  about  two  thirds  of  the  province,  is  a  part  of  the 
great  and  fertile  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  rivers  are  the  Oglio,  the  Mella,  and  the 
Chie.se,  tributaries  of  the  Po.  Corn,  flax,  hemp,  grapes,  and  olives  are  cultivated.  The 
mountains  yield  iron,  copper,  marble,  alabaster,  and  granite.  There  are  manufactures 
of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  linen,  iron,  steel,  copper,  glass,  and  paper.  The  chief  towns  are 
Rovato.  Chiara,  Orzinuovo,  Monte-Chiaro,  Salo,  and  Pontevico. 

BEESCIA,  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  in  Lombardy, 
about  60  m.  e.n.e.  of  Milan.  It  is  romantically  situated  on  the  rivers  Mella  and  Garza, 
in  a  wide  fertile  plain,  at  the  base  of  several  hills.  The  railway  from  Milan  to  Venice 
passes  through  Brescia.  The  city  is  for  the  most  part  regularly  built,  and,  besides  two 
cathedrals,  tlie  old  and  the  new,  it  has  numerous  ancient  churches,  adorned  with  pictures 
and  frescos,  including  many  by  masters  of  the  Venetian  school.  Several  interesting 
antiquities  have  been  discovered.  It  has  a  valuable  public  library,  the  Bibliotem  Qtii- 
riniana,  founded  and  nobly  endowed  about  1750,  by  cardinal  Quirini,  a  munificent 
encouiager  of  literature.  It  contains  upwards  of  80,000  volumes,  with  many  rare  manu- 
scripts. "  The  pop.  in  1872  was  38,906.  B.  has  manufactures  of  woolen,  silk,  leather, 
paper,  etc.,  and  its  wine  is  of  good  quality.  The  old  name  of  B.  was  Brixia,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  allied  with  the  Romans  when  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Huns  during  their  migrations,  and  afterwards  passed  through  the  Iiands  of 
the  Longobards,  Charlemagne,  the  Franks,  and  the  Germans.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  under  Gaston  de  Foix,  in  1512,  when  it  is  stated  that  more  than  40,000  of  the 
inhabitants  were  massacred.  The  city  never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that 
inhuman  sack  and  pillage.  In  Mar.,  1849,  B.,  as  the  only  important  town  opposed  to 
Austrian  rule  in  Lombardy,  was  besieged  by  Haynau,  and  forced  to  capitulate. 

BRESLATI,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Ohlau  and  Oder.  Next  to  Berlin,  it  is  the  most  populous  city»in  Prussia;  its  pop. 
was  207,997  in  1871;  and  in  1875,  239,050,  more  than  the  half  of  whom  are  Protestants. 
The  Oder  divides  it  into  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by  numerous  handsome  bridges. 
The  fortifications  have  been  converted  into  beautiful  promenades,  and  the  ditch  has 
been  transformed  into  an  ornamental  sheet  of  water.     The  streets  of  the  new  portion  of 
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B.  arc  spacious  and  regular,  and  the  houses  stately  and  handsome,  affording  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  sonil)er,  massive  structures  of  the  old  town.  Educatioiiiil  institutions 
are  numerous,  including  a  university  lound(;d  by  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  in  1703,  and 
now  accommodating  irom  900  to  1000  students.  The  library  contains  o(K),000  volumes. 
B.  bus  many  churches,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  Protestant  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Elizabeth,  wilh  a  steeple  304  ft.  in  height  (the  highest  in  Prussia),  and  a  splendid 
organ.  _Tlie  position  of  B.,  in  the  center  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  province, 
secures  it  a  large  trade,  -which  its  railway  connection  with  all  the  important  cities  on 
every  side,  in  addition  to  the  facilities  of  communication  which  the  Oder  afford^^,  enables 
it  to  turn  to  the  best  account.  It  lias  manufactures  of  linen,  woolens,  cotton,  silks,  lace, 
jewelry,  machines,  earthenware,  soap,  alum,  starch,  etc.,  and  upuards  of  100  distilleries; 
and  a  trade  in  corn,  coal,  metals,  timber,  hemp,  and  tiax.  B.  is  a  city  of  Slavonic  ori- 
gin, and  was  for  many  centuries  occupied  alternately  by  the  Poles  and  the  Bohemians.  It 
afterwards  passed  to  Austria,  from  which  it  was  tak(m  by  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  in 
1741.  Six  years  afterwards,  it  was  captured  by  the  Avistrians.  after  a  bloody  battle,  but 
retaken  by  Frederick  in  about  a  mouth.  From  that  time  until  1814,  wheu'its  fortifica- 
tions were  completely  demolished,  it  was  frequently  besieged. 

BRESSANI,  Frakcksco  GirsErPE,  1613-72;  a. Jesuit  missionary  among  the  Indians 
of  Canada.  In  1044,  he  was  sent  to  the  Huron  country,  but  w  as  captured  and  tortured 
by  the  Iroquois.  After  great  suffering  he  was  sent  to  the  Dutch  settlements  at  Albany, 
where  he  was  ransomed  for  a  large  sum.  He  returned  to  France,  but  came  back  to 
missionary  work  and  labored  many  years  among  the  llurons. 

BEESSAY,  one  of  the  Shetland  i.sles,  e.  of  the  Mainland,  and  separated  from  Lerwick 
by  Brc'ssay  sound.  It  is  6  m.  long  and  2  broad,  and  is  composed  of  Devonian  rocks. 
It  supplied  Lerwick  with  peat,  until  the  proprietor,  fearing  that  the  peat  might  be 
exhausted,  stojjpeil  exportation;  and  itconlinues  to  supply  the  Slietland  isles  with  slates. 
Pop.  '71,  878,  chietly  hshermeu.  Bressay  sound  is  one  of  the  linest  natural  harbors  iu 
the  world,  and  is  a  rendezvous  for  herring-lxtats,  and  for  all  whalers  and  other  vessels 
proceeding  north.  East  of  B.,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  and  dangerous  sound, 
is  a  rocky  isle,  called  Xoss,  6  m.  in  circuit,  girt  on  all  sides  by  perpendicular  cliffs,  and 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  nearly  600  ft.,  with  a  llattish  top.  A 
detarhed  rock,  or  holm,  on  the  s.e.  .side  of  the  Noss,  used  to  be  communicated  with  by 
means  of  a  cradle  or  wooden  chair  run  on  strong  ropes,  stretched  across  a  yawning  gull, 
and  admitting  a  man  with  a  sheep  to  be  drawn  over  at  a  time. 

BREST,  a  strongly  fortified  city,  in  the  department  of  Finistc^re,  France,  and  one  of 
the  eliief  naval  stations  of  th(>  empire,  is  situated  in  lat.  48^  24'  n.,  and  long.  4'  29'  w., 
oil  the  n.  side  of  the  bay  or  road  of  Brest,  which  forms  one  of  the  tiuest  harbors  in  the 
world.  The  only  entrance  to  the  bay  is  by  a  narrow  channel  called  Lc  Gouh-t,  which  is 
scarcely  a  mile  wide,  and  is  strongly  defended  by  batteries;  th(;ditllcultyand  danger  of 
acces.^  to  hostile  ships  being  increased  l)y  certain  rocks  in  the  center  of  the  channel.  A 
new  floating  dock,  quays,  and  pier  were  completed  in  1876,  at  a  cost  of  22,500,000 
francs.  The  small  river  Penfel  flows  through  the  town,  which  is.  on  tlie  whole, 
irregularl}'  built  on  an  uneven  site,  and  has  steep,  narrow,  dark,  and  very  dirty  .streets. 
In  some  parts  coninivmication  between  the  lower  and  upper  parts  of  the  town  can  be 
effected  oidy  by  stairs.  The  new  quarter,  the  parade,  and  the  (piays,  arc  more;  cleanly. 
B.  has  extensive  ship-building  yards,  rope-walks,  store-houses,  etc.;  its  iiidustry,  indeed, 
is  confined  entirely  to  the  e(]uipment  of  the  navy  in  its  various  branches.  It  has  tele- 
graphic commimication  with  America  by  a  submarine  cable;.  The  Bagnes  (q.v.)  or 
hulks  no  longer  exLsts,  the  prLsoners  having  been  removed  to  the  penal  colony  of 
Cayenne.  Poj).  '76,  exclusive  of  garrison,  66,828.  B.  is  a  very  ancient  place,  but  it 
was  not  of  much  importance  imtil  the  17th  century.  Its  .splendid  position  made  it  an 
object  of  contention  to  French,  English,  and  Spaniards.  In  1rt:n,  (Cardinal  liichelieu 
resolved  to  make  it  a  naval  station,  and  commenced  the  fortifications,  which  Avere 
completed  by  Vauban,  but  have  since  been  greatly  extended.  In  1C94,  tlie  English 
under  lord  Herkelcy  were  rejiulsed  here  with  great  loss.  In  1794,  the  French  fleet, 
under  admiral  Villaret-Joyeuse,  was  defeated  off  B.  by  the  English  fleet  under  admiral 
Howe. 

BREST-LITOVSK,  a  t.  in  the  government  of  Grodno,  Russia,  181  m.  s.  of  Grodno, 
in  52  5'  n.  and  23 '  27'  c,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mukhovctz  and  the  Bug.  It  is  the  seat 
of  an  .\rmenian  bishop,  who  has  authority  over  the  Armenians  in  all  the  country.  It 
has  ji  varied  and  extensive  trade,  ])y  means  of  the  two  rivers  and  the  ro3'al  canal,  in 
grain.  fl;ix,  hemp,  birch-tar,  leather,  etc.     Pop.  '67,  22,49o. 

BRETAGNE,  or  BniT'T.XNY  {Tiritnnma  Minm),  a  peninsula  in  the  n.w\  of  France, 
formerly  a  firovince.  and  now  divided  into  the  departments  of  Finistc're,  Cotes-du-Nord, 
Morbihan,  l.oire-Inferietire,  and  Illeet-Yilaine,  is  surrounded  l)y  the  sea  on  the  n.w. 
and  s.w.  Though  ♦he  height  of  the  monntnins  is  nowhere  considerable,  their  stnicture 
give's  to  the  penin«ula  a  wild  and  savage  aspect.  CI  a  j  .slate  forms  the  center  of  the 
country,  and  m.iHses  of  granite  rise  in  the  n.  and  the  south.  The  climate  isoften  fogsry, 
and  .Miijject  to  violent  storms  of  wind.  Large  tracts  of  land  lie  uncultivated:  but  in  the 
well  watered  valleys,  vegetation  is  luxuriant.     In  ancient  times,  B.,  under  the  name  of 
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Armorica,  was  the  central  seat  of  the  confederated  Armorican  tribes,  Avho  were  of  Celtic 
and  Kymric  origin.  Traces  of  them  still  remain  in  tiie  old  Kymric  diale(>t  of  the  Ihree 
most  westerly  departments,  and  in  the  numerous  so-cailed  Druidical  monuments  The 
name  Armorica  was  clianged  for  that  of  B.,  in  consequence  of  tlie  numerous  immigra- 
tions from  Great  Britain  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries.  The  pe<:'uliar,  sliut-in  situation, 
and  the  characteristics  of  soil  and  climate  in  B.,  seem  to  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on 
the  character  of  its  people.  The  Breton  has  generally  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  his 
disposition;  but  often  conceals,  under  a  dull  and  indifterent  extc'rior,  a  lively  imagin- 
ation and  strong  feelings.  '•  The  tenacity  with  which  the  Breton  clings  to  the  habits 
and  belief  of  hie  forefathers,  is  apparent  by  his  ret-ention  of  the  Celtic  language  almost 
universally  in  Basse  B.,  and  by  his  quaint  costume,  which  in  many  districts  is  tliat  of 
tlie  16th  century."  The  greater  number  of  the  peoi)le  are  found  to  l>e  ignorant  and 
coarse  iu  their  manners,  and  their  agriculture  is  of  a  very  rude  character,  by  no 
means  calculated  to  dcrelop  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  Until  within 
recent  years,  B.  had  escaped  the  observation  of  tourists;  but  it  has  now  been  found  out, 
and  seems  likely  to  be  considerably  run  upon,  as  well  as  to  have  a  pretty  extensive 
literature  of  its  own.  It  will  be  some  time  yet  before  it  is  exhausted,  and  apart  from 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  it  possesses  great  intere(<t,  as  the  only  plact  where  men  can  be 
seen  liTing  and  acting  much  as  our  forefathers  did  three  centuries  ago.  Under  the 
Romans,  the  country,  after  58  e.g.,  was  made  the  Prorineui  Lugdyium-ij^  Tertia;  but  its 
subjugation  was  hardly  more  than  nominal,  and  it  was  entirely  lil)erated  in  the  4th  c, 
when  it  was  divided  into  several  allied  republican  states,  which,  afterwards,  were 
changed  into  petty  monarchies.  B.  became  subject  to  the  Franks  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  was  handed  over  by  Charles  the  simple  to  the  Korthmen  m  912. 
After  some  fierce  struggles,  the  Bretons  apjiear  to  have  at  length  acknowledged  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Norman  dukes.  Geoffroi,  count  of  Rennes.  was  the  first  to  assume 
the  title  of  duke  of  Bretague  iu  993.  The  duchy  of  B.  was  incorporated  with  France  in 
1533,  by  Francis  I.,  to  whom  it  had  come  by  marriage,  and  subsequently  shared  iii  the 
general  fortunes  of  the  empire,  but  retained  a  local  parliament  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution.  During  the  revolution,  B. ,  which  was  inton.sely  loyal,  was  the  arena  of 
sanguinary  conflicts,  and  especially  of  the  movements  of  the  Chouans  (q.v.),  who  reap- 
peared as  recently  as  1832.  Daru,  Rktoire  de  B.  (Par.  1826):  Roujoux,  ML^toire  de.f  Rots 
et  (//,•.<*  Z>v/v*  A?  B.  (Par.  1829);  Courson,  La  B.  du  5*-  au  12<=  ^ieck  (1863);  Le  Baint,  La  B. 
Ancu'iiiw  et  Mod-erne  (1873);  De  Kerorguen,   BicJurcJua  sur  les  Etats  de  B.  (1875). 

BRETHREN,  WHITE,  a  sect  of  the  15th  c.  that  sprang  up  in  the  Italian  Alps. 
Their  leader  claimed  to  be  Elias  ilie  prophet;  they  were  clad  in  white,  and  carried  cruci- 
fixes from  which  blood  appeared  to  come.  The  leader,  who  appears  to  have  left  no 
name,  prophesied  the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  for  a  time  had  great  success ;  but 
Boniface  IX.  seized  the  prophet  and  burnt  him  at  the  stake,  and  within  a  year  the  sect 
passed  out  of  existence. 

BRETHREN  xVND  CLERKS  of  the  COMMON  LIFE,  or  of  the  Commois  Lot. 
See  Brotherhoods,  Religious,  ante. 

BRETHREN  AND  SISTERS  of  the  FREE  SPIRIT,  or  SpiRirtiALiSTs.  Sec 
Reguixes,  ante;  and  Brotherhoods,  Religious,  ante. 

BRETHREN  of  the  CHRISTIAN  SCHOOLS,  an  order  established  at  Rheim-  iu 
1679,  and  sanctioned  by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1725,  having  for  its  object  furnishing  the  poor 
with  instruction.  In  Paris,  in  1792,  they  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  obedieiTce  to  the 
civil  constitution,  and  were  driven  from  their  houses  and  prohibited  from  teaching.  In 
1801,  they  returned  and  soon  spread  over  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries.  About 
1830,  they  opened  evening  schools  for  adult.?.  Their  chief  house  is  in  Paris,  and  in  1868 
they  had  more  than  10.0()0  brethren,  teaching  300,000  persons  in  France  alone.  There 
are  a  number  of  them  in  the  United  States. 

BRETHREN  of  the  HOLY  TRINITY,  a  society  of  the  12th  c,  in  France,  whose 
members  were  pledged  to  give  a  third  of  their  revenues  towards  the  redemption  of  Chris- 
tians who  were  in  Mohammedan  or  infidel  slavery. 

BEETIGNY,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure-et-Loir,  about  6  m. 
s.e.  of  Chartres,  on  the  railway  between  Paris  and  Orleans.  B.  is  celebrated  as  the  place 
where,  in  1360,  Edward  III.  concluded  a  peace  with  France,  by  which  John  II.  of 
France  was  released  from  his  cantivity  in  England,  on  agreeing  to  paj'  3  million  crowns 
for  his  ransom,  England  renouncing  her  pretensions  to  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Tourainr".  and  being  confirmed  in  her  possession  of  Gascony,  Guienue,  and  several  other 
parts  in  France  recentlj-  acquired  by  conquest. 

BRETON,  Jules  Adolphe,  a  French  painter  of  the  present  day,  excelling  in  rural 
life  and  scenes,  for  which  he  has  received  medals.  Among  his  works  are  "The 
Gleaners."  "  Evening,"  "Blessing  the  Grain,"  "The  Weeders,"  etc. 

BRETON  DE  LOS  HERKEROS,  Don  :\Lvxuel,  the  most  popular.of  modern  Spanish 
poets,  was  b.  19th  Dec,  1800,  at  Quel,  in  the  province  of  LogroQo;  received  his  earliest 
education  in  Madrid:  and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army^^from  1814  to  1822.  Subse- 
quently, he  held  several  situations  under  government,  but  always  lost  them  on  account 
of  his  expression  of  liberal  opinion.     As  early  as  his  17th  .year,  he  wrote  a  comedy, 
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entitled  A  la  Vejez  Viruelas,  \vbicli,  in  1824,  was  brouglit  upon  the  stage  with  great 
success.  Henceforward  he  funiishod  theatrical  managers  with  more  than  150  pieces, 
partly  original,  partly  adaptations  from  the  older  Spanish  classics,  and  partly  transla- 
tions from  the  Italian  and  French,  most  of  which  have  been  highly  popular.  In  addition 
to  these,  Breton  de  los  Herreros  published  Pihuihs  Suelt(tii  (Madrid,  1831,  and  Paris, 
1810);  several  volumes  of  satirical  verse;  a  long  humorous  poem,  called  La  Desvtr^iunza, 
Poeiita  Jijcoserh  (Madrid,  1858),  etc.  All  Breton  de  los  Herreros's  poems  are  remarkable 
for  their  singularly  sweet,  yet  powerful  diction,  and  for  the  harmony  of  the  versifica- 
tion. His  peculiar  sphere  is  the  comic  and  the  satirical,  in  which  the  Spanish  or 
national  qualities  of  his  genius  find  their  freest  expression,  and  in  which  also  he  displays 
most  ease  and  self-reliance.  Breton  de  los  Herreros  superintended  the  issue  of  a  col- 
lected edition  of  his  poetical  works  in  1850-53  (5  vols.,  Madrid).  He  died  at  3Iadrid  in 
Nov.,  1873. 

BBETSCHNEIDER,  Heinrich  Gottfried,  a  man  remarkable  for  his  unsettled  life, 
eccentric  hal)its,  and  satirical  writings,  was  b.  at  Gera,  Mar.  6,  1739.  He  was  first  sent 
for  education  to  the  institute  of  Herrnhuters  at  Elbersdorf,  and  afterwards  to  the  gym- 
nasium at  Gera.  He  became  capt.  of  horse  in  a  Prussian  volunteer  corps,  in  which 
service  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  retained  in  a  French  fortification  till  1763.  In  1775, 
B.  visited  England,  France,  and  Holland;  and  in  1778  was  nominated  librarian  to  the 
university  of  Ofen,  where  he  was  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  whose  hatred  he  had 
excited.  Tiiis  circumstance  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  Joseph  II.,  who,  in  1783, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  inspectors  of  studies.  He  died  in  Nov.,  1810.  B.  was  the 
author  of  tales,  poems,  and  satires.  The  latter  are  attacks  upon  every  kind  of  inju.stice 
and  falsehood.  In  his  "  Almanac  of  the  Saints  {Aliaanach  der  lleiligeii)  for  the  year 
1788,  with  copper-plates  and  music,  printed  at  Rome,  with  the  permission  of  the  prin- 
cipals," the  priesthood  is  severely  attacked,  and  the  legends  of  the  monks  ridiculed. 
Like  Nicolai,  B.  was  very  bitter  against  the  "  Werther"  mania  which  was  so  prevalent 
in  his  time. 

BRETSCHNEIDEE,  K.vrl  Gottlieb,  a  distinguished  German  theologian,  b.  11th 
Feb.,  1776,  at  Gersdorf,  in  Saxony,  studied  theology  at  Leipsic,  was  appointed  pa.slor 
at  Schueeberg  in  1807,  general  superintendent  at  Gotha  in  1816,  and  in  1840  obtained 
the  diirnity  of  a  councilor  of  the  upper  consistory.  He  died  33d  Jan.,  1848.  B.  has 
acquired  a  reputation  for  sober,  refiective,  rationali-stic  thought.  The  chanvcter  of  his 
intellect  rendered  him  unable  to  enter  into  the  profound  speculations  of  men  like  Schlei- 
ermacher  and  Scheliing;  but  nevertheless,  by  his  diligence,  clear,  inci.sive  understanding, 
and  .'Strength  of  character,  he  has  secured  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  German 
theology.  His  most  important  work  in  dogmatics  is  the  Mnnnal  of  tlie  Ecutu/dkal  Luth- 
eran Church  (3  vols.,  Leip.  1814-18).  In  1834,  B.  published  Tjcxicon  Munuak  Gneco- 
Latinuin  in  Lihros  JVovi  Testamcati  (3  vols.,  Leip.  1834).  In  1833,  appeared  Dcr  Simonis- 
mns  unddtts  Christenthum;  in  1835,  Die  Iheohgie  inul  dif-  Remlatkm.  B.  also  pul)lished 
many  sermons,  which  have  ijeen  well  received,  and  in  other  departments  of  theology 
and  literature  he  is  considered  to  have  done  important  service. 

BRETT,  Philip  Milledoler,  d.d.,  1817-60;  b.  New  York;  a  graduate  of  Rutgers 
college;  ordained  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  1838,  and  held  pastorates  in  various 
places  near  New  York.     A  volume  of  his  sermons  is  in  print. 

BRET'TEN,  a  t.  of  Baden,  about  13  m.  e.  of  Carlsruhe,  chiefly  noteworthy  as  the 
birtliplace  of  Melanchthon.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  is  pointed  out  to  trav- 
elers.    Pop.  '71,  3433. 

BEETTS  AND  SCOTS,  The  Laws  op  the  (Lat.  Leges  inter  Breitos  et  Scotos,  old  Ff. 
Lns'igr  dti  Srotis  et  d,:  Jirclix),  the  name  given,  in  the  13th  c,  to  a  code  of  laws  in  use 
among  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Scotland.  Tlie  "  Scots"  were  the  Celtic  people  dwelling  in 
the  western  and  more  mountainous  districts  n.  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  who,  wlien 
it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of  the  low  coun- 
tr}',  received  the  names  of  "the  wild  Scots,"  "the  Irishry  of  Scotland,"  and,  more 
recently,  "the  Scotch  highlanders."  The  "  Bretts"  were  the  remains  of  the  British  or 
Welsh  people,  who  were  at  one  time  the  sole  or  chief  inhabitants  of  the  region  now 
divided  into  the  shires  of  Dumbarton.  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Lanark,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Rox- 
burgh. Dumfries,  and  Cumherland.  This  province  was  for  some  centuries  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  known  by  the  names  of  "Cambria,"  "  Cumbria,"  "  Strathclyde,"and 
■•Strathclyiie  and  Reged."  It  became,  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  c,  a  tributary 
principality  held  of  the  king  of  the  English,  by  the  heir  of  the  king  of  the  Scots.  It 
so  continued  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c. ,  when  Cumberland  having  been 
incorporated  with  England,  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  rest  of  the  territory  into  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  the  Scots  seems  to  have  been  imperceptibly  completed.  The 
last  "  prince  of  Cumbria"  named  in  record  was  the  brother  and  heir  of  king  Alexander 
I.  of  Scotland,  "  the  earl  David,"  as  he  was  called,  who,  on  his  brother's  death  in  1124, 
himself  became  king  of  the  Scots.  No  more  is  heard  of  Cumbria  as  a  principality;  but 
"  the  Welsh"  continue  to  be  named  among  its  inhabitants,  in  the  charters  of  king  David's 
grandsons — king  Malcolm  the  maiden  (1153-65),  and  king  William  the  lion  (1165-1314). 
And  they  seem  to  have  retained  more  or  less  of  their  ancient  Celtic  laws  until  after  the 
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beginning  of  the  14th  century.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1305  that  an  ordinance  of  king 
Edward  I.  of  England,  who  appeared  tiicn  to  have  reduced  all  Scotland  to  his  subjec- 
tion, decreed  "that  the  usages  of  the  Scots  and  the  Bretts  be  abolished,  and  no  more 
used."  It  is  unknown  how  far  this  prohibition  took  effect.  Of  the  code  which  it  pro- 
scriljed,  oulj-  a  fragment  has  been  preserved.  It  was  first  printed  bj'  sir  John  Skene, 
in  his  Rcgiam  }f<ijeKt(iti)n  (Edin.  1G09).  But  by  far  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  in  the  Arts  of  the  Pdrliaments  of  Srotland,  vol.  i.  pp. 
299-301  (Edin.  1844),  where  the  laws  are  given  in  three  languages — Latin,  French,  and 
English.  The  French  version,  which  is  the  oldest,  is  printed  from  a  manuscript  of  about 
1270,  formerly  in  the  public  library  at  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  now  in  the  register  hou.se 
at  Edinburgii.  Tlie  fragment  of  the  "  laws  of  the  Bretts  and  the  Scots"'  thus  })ublished, 
is  of  much  the  same  nature  as  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Welsh,  the 
Irish,  and  other  nations  of  Western  Europe.  It  fi.xes  the  cro,  or  price  at  which  every 
man  was  valued,  according  to  his  degree,  from  the  king  down  to  the  churl,  and  which, 
if  he  were  slain,  was  to  be  paid  to  his  kindred  by  the  homicide  or  liis  kindred.  The  cro 
of  the  king  was  1000  cows;  of  the  king's  son,  or  of  an  earl,  150  cows;  of  an  earl's  son 
or  of  a  thane,  100  cows;  of  a  thane's  son,  66j  cows;  of  the  nephew  of  a  thane,  or  of  an 
ogthiern,  44  cows  and  21  j  pence;  and  of  a  villain  or  churl,  16  cows — all  persons  of 
lower  birth  than  a  ihaue's  nephew,  or  an  ogthiern,  being  accounted  villains  or  churls. 
The  cro  of  the  married  woman  was  less  by  a  third  than  the  cro  of  her  husband.  The 
cro  of  the  unmarried  woman  was  as  much  as  the  cro  of  her  brother.  Other  chapters  fix 
every  man's  kckhyii  or  gelclutdi,  (jnllnea,  and  enanch — Celtic  terms  not  yet  satisfactorily 
interpreted,  but  apparently  equivalent  to  the  fyhticite,  mund,  and  manbot  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  as  the  cro  of  the  Bretts  and  Scots  appears  to  answer  to  the  icergihl  of  the  English. 
A  chapter  "of  blood-drawing" — corresponding  witli  the  hlodiryte  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons — 
fixes  the  fine  to  be  paid  for  a  blow  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  person  wounded  and  the  place  of  the  wound. 

BREUGHEL,  the  name  of  a  famous  family  of  Dutch  painters. — Peter  B.,  the  head 
of  the  family,  wash,  in  the  village  of  B.,  near  Breda,  in  1510  (or,  as  others  say,  1530\ 
and  d.  at  Brussels  iu  1570  or  1590.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Peter  Koeck  van  Aelst,  traveled 
through  Italy  and  France,  and  on  his  return,  fixed  his  residence  at  Antwerp.  He  painted 
chiefly  the  pleasures  of  rustic  life,  for  which  he  himself  had  a  great  relish,  and  which  he 
transferred  to  his  canvas  with  clear  insight  and  vivid  coloring,  though  unnecessarily 
exceeding  at  times  the  coarseness  of  his  subject.  He  also  executed  .several  historical 
pieces,  such  as  his  "Building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,"  now  preserved  in  the  gallery  at 
Vienna. — His  son,  Peter  B.,  distinguished  by  the  strange  title  "Hellish  Breughel" — 
because  he  loved  to  paint  scenes  in  which  the  leading  characters  were  devils,  hags,  rob- 
bers, etc. — was  b.  about  1569.  and  d.  1635.  His  paintings  of  "Orpheus"  and  the 
"Temptation  of  St.  Antony"  are  the  most  remarkable  of  his  pieces. — Jax  B., 
brother  of  the  preceding,  and  on  account  of  the  splendid  apparel  which  he  wore  when 
he  became  rich,  usually  called  Velvet  B.,  was  b.  1568  or  1575,  and  d.  1625  or  1640.  He- 
was  an  industrious  painter,  distinguished  for  his  landscapes  and  for  his  minute  finish  of 
small  figures.  Iu  concert  with  Rubens,  who  supplied  the  two  chief  figures,  he  painted 
"Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,"  and  "  Vertumnus  and  Bellona."  These,  with  the  "  Four 
Elements,"  are  his  chief  works. — Other  members  of  the  same  family  were  known  as 
painters:  Ambrose  B.,  director  of  the  academy  of  painting,  Antwerp,  between  the  years 
1635  and  1670;  Abijah.^m  B.,  a  painter  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  birds,  lived  long  in  Rome 
and  Naples,  where  he  d.  in  1690;  Jan  Baptist  B.,  b.  in  Rome,  d.  1700;  and  finally, 
Casp.\r  B.,  both  of  whom  were  flower-painters.  * 

BREVARD,  a  large  co.  in  s.e.  Florida,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean;  5600  .sq.m. ;  pop,  '80, 
1478.  It  is  low,  flat,  and  full  of  lakes  and  marshes.  Along  the  coast  is  Indian  river,  an 
inlet  of  the  ocean.     Tliere  is  little  cultivation  and  there  are  no  large  villages. 

BREVE.     See  Ant-catcher. 

BREVE,  a  note  in  music,  which,  in  the  old  notation  of  Guido  d'Arezzo,  had  the  value 
of  two  whole  bars.  It  is  written  thus,  1=1  ,  or  |^  ,  or  \\s>,\.  The  note  for  a  whole  bar 
in  modern  notation  is  called  semibreve,  and  has  the  value  of  four  crotchets.  In  triple 
time,  the  B.  contained  three  semibreves.  The  B.  is  now  only  used  in  a  la  capella  move- 
ments, psalm-tunes,  and  fugues,  or  at  the  close  of  a  composition. 

BREVE,  or  Brteve,  in  the  practice  of  the  Scotch  law,  is  a  writ  issuing  from  chancery 
in  the  name  of  the  crown,  to  a  judge,  ordering  him  to  try  by  jury  the  points  or  ques- 
tions stated  in  the  breve.  In  ancient  times,  these  writs  appear  to  have  been  the  founda- 
tion of  almost  all  civil  actions  in  Scotland;  but  they  are  now  only  used  in  the  following 
cases:  1.  B.  of  inquest,  now,  however,  superseded  l)y  a  petition  "of  service,  according  to 
the  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  47.  The  object  of  the  proceeding  is  judicially  to  ascertain  che  heir 
of  a  deceased  person.  2.  B.  of  tutory,  the  purpose  of  which  is"  the  appointment,  as 
guardian  to  a  pupil,  of  the  nearest  agnate  or  person  most  nearly  related  through  the 
lather.  3.  Breves  of  idiotry  and  furiosity,  by  which  the  menta"l  condition  of  a  party 
may  be  determined  for  the  appointment,  in  case  of  ascertained  insanity,  of  a  guardian 
or  curator.  2n  the  B.  of  idiotry,  the  direction  is  to  inquire  whether  the  person  is  of 
unsound  mind,  furious,  and  naturally  an  idiot.     In  the  breve  of  furiosity,  it  is  whether 
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lie  be  of  unsound  mind,  prodigal,  and  furious.  4.  B.  of  lerce.  The  object  of  this  writ 
is  to  "  cognosce  the  widow  to  her  terce  " — that  is,  to  enable  her  to  recover  her  terce  or 
dower.  It  is  issued  to  the  sherifl:  of  the  county,  and  the  jury  under  his  i>residcncy  are 
directed  to  inquire  whether  the  claimant  was  the  lawful  wife  of  tlie  deceased,  and 
whether  tlie  husband  died  infeft  iu  the  lands  from  wliieh  the  terce  is  claimed.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  gives  the  widow  her  terce,  and  the  judge  tlien  "kens  "her  to  it.  See 
Terce,  and  Kenning  to  the  Terce.  5.  B.  of  division  amongst  heir-portioners.  By 
means  of  this  B.,  an  heir-portiouer — that  is,  one  of  two  or  more  sisters  succeeding  iu 
equal  portions  to  a  landed  estate — may  have  her  share  of  tlie  lands  separated  or  set  apart 
by  a  judge,  Avho  appoints  an  inquest,  or  jury  of  fifteen  persons,  to  measure  the  lauil,  and 
make  a  "division;  the  jury  report  to  the  judge;  and  lots  being  cast  for  the  different 
sliares,  the  judge  decides  accordingly.  The  form  is,  however,  now  seldom  used,  an  arbi- 
tration being  more  generally  resorted  to.     See  Inheritance,  Succession,  IIeiks-Pou- 

TIONERS. 

BREVET'  (Fr.  a  writ  or  warrant),  in  the  British  army,  is  a  promotion  of  officers,  now 
strictly  limited  in  its  application,  but  before  1854  a  recognized  though  occasional  mode 
of  conferring  a  large  measure  of  general  promotion  throughout  the  army.  It  took  place 
under  various  circumstances.  It'no  special  cause  interfered,  a  general  promotion  by  B. 
.used  in  former  times  to  be  made  once  in  about  six  years;  but  in  more  recent  years 
it  was  limited  to  very  special  occasions,  as  a  coronation,  the  birth  of  an  lieir  to 
the  throne,  the  termination  of  some  great  war,  etc.,  and  was  limited  to  officers 
who  had  some  particular  claim  to  promotion.  The  olficers  so  promoted  obtained  an 
increase  of  rank,  and  in  some  cases  pay,  even  if  tliey  liad  never  .served  in  the  field. 
A  B.  was  determined  on  by  the  cabinet,  and  carried  out  by  the  commander-in-chief. 
The  officers  expected  it,  as  one  of  the  implied  conditions  on  entering  the  service,  and  it 
had  formed  part  of  the  British  military  system  ever  since  the  time  of  James  II. ;  but  it 
was  unsatisfactory,  becau.se  the  tlow  of  promotion  caused  by  it  was  arbitrary,  uncertain, 
and  much  liable  to  abuse.  There  were  brevets,  arising  out  of  the  rarious "circumstances 
above  indicated,  in  1837.  1838,  1841,  184(5,  1851,  and  1854.  On  these  occasions,  lieut.- 
generals,  maj. generals,  colonels,  lieut. colonels,  majors,  and  captains  received  a  promo- 
tion of  one  grade  in  rank.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  200  colonels  were  at  once  made 
maj. generals.  The  higher  the  rank,  the  higher  the  pay,  as  a  general  rule;  and  therefore 
the  cost  to  the  nation  is  alwavs  increased  for  a  time  after  each  brevet.  Thus  the  B.  of 
1837  occasioned  an  annual  inl-rease  of  £11,000;  that  of  1838,  £7000;  of  1841,  £15,000; 
of  1846,  £21,000,  etc.;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  death  and*  sales  had  in  the 
intervals  cleared  off  perhaps  an  equal  number  of  officers  at  the  higher  rates  of  pay.  In 
1854.  the  new  maj. generals  alone  involved  an  additional  charge  of  £18,000  a  year. 

The  above  description  applied  before  1^54.  In  that  year,  general  brevets  were  abol- 
ished—a fixed  establishment  of  general  ofiicers  being  sub.stituted.  The  only  brevets  now 
are  obtained  by  service  of  five'yearsas  lieut.col.  (making  the  officer  brevet  col,  Avith- 
out  increase  of  pay);  bv  distinguished  service  in  the  field,  applicable  to  lieut. colonels, 
majors,  and  captains  (carrying  the  substantive  pay  of  the  higher  rank,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  lieut.col);  and  by  succession,  when  a  death  occurs  among  the  establishment  of 
general  officers.  In  this  last  case  there  is  no  brevet  promotion  to  the  rank  of  col,  but 
tlio  senior  maj.  in  the  whole  arniv  and  marines  becomes  a  brevet  lieut.col.  without 
increase  of  pay,  and  the  senior  capt"  a  brevet-maj.  with  2*-.  a  day  extra.  Officers  become 
maj. generals,  in  accordance  with  their  seniority  as  brevet  colonels,  and  it  will  be  seen, 
from' the  above  description,  that  the  brevet  rank  of  col,  which  is  the  steppiug-stone  to 
maj. gen.,  h  ohtainiMn  hy  lurna'oidj/. 

(ither  matters  having  reference  to  this  subject  will  be  found  treated  under  the  article 
Commissions,  Army. 

As  Inevet  rank  was  neither  purchasable  nor  salable,  the  abolition  of  the  purchasc-sys- 
teu>  made  no  alteration. 

There  is  no  B.  promotion  iu  the  navy. 

BREVET  (a))t<'),  in  the  U.  S.  army,  a  commission  giving  an  officer  a  nominal  rank 
higher  than  that  for  which  he  has  a  salary.  A  great  number  of  these  honorary  titles 
were  bestowed  during  and  after  the  civil  war. 

BREVIA'RIUM  ALARICA'NUM,  a  collection  of  Roman  laws  compiled  by  order  of 
Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  506  .v.n.  The  chief  value  of  this  conipi!ati(m  is  that 
It  preserves  thiT  first  fire  books  of  the  Theodosian  code  and  five  books  of  the  tknkntim 
Receplat  of  Julius  Paulus,  which  are  nowhere  else  found. 

BREVIARY.  By  this  title  we  are  to  under.Mand  an  nhbrevialwn,  as  well  as  an 
amen  led  arraiiiremcmt  of  the  more  ancient  offices  u.sed  .it  the  seven  canonical  hours, 
which  are  niatins,  prime,  tierce,  scxt,  nones,  vesyters,  and  compline.  S<'e  Canonical 
IToiRS.  The  b«oks  in  whicli  these  odices  were  contained  were  formerly  distinct— vjz. : 
1  The  P.sulf>'r,  wliich  included  the  Psalms  of  David  according  to  St.  Jerome's  Galbian 
version,  the  Te  Dcuni.  the  AthaniLsian  creed,  etc.;  2.  The  Bible;  3.  The  A  ntiphonanum, 
'"ontaininu;  the  antlicms  and  responsories;  4.  The  Hi/mnarium;  5.  The  CoUectartum,  or 
the  collects  to  be  said  at  the  end  of  the  services;  6.  The  Uomilarium,  Fassionanum,  and 
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MarUjrologmm,  contnininj?  tho  comments  of  the  fathers  upon  the  gospel  of  the  duy,  and 
iK'counts  of  the  mml^nioiiis  of  llie  saints  for  cacli  di.stincl  festiv<d.  Out  of  all  tiiese  sep- 
arate books,  the  B.  Cvas  compiled,  about  the  lllhc.,  by  pope  Gregory  VII.,  as  is  sup- 
posed; the  lessons,  anthems,  hynms,  and  respoiisories  for  the  dill'ereat  days  of  the  year 
being  all  arranged,  in  their  proper  places,  in  the  same  volume  with  the  psalter, 
prayers,  etc.  In  later  times,  the  B.  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  each  half  of  the 
year,  tis  was  the  case  with  those  of  Salisbury,  York,  and  Hereford,  used  in  England;  and 
afterwards  into  four  parts,  so  as  to  be  more  portable,  whence  it  was  also  called  Purii- 
forium.  It  maj^  piirhaps  be  necessary  to  inform  our  Protestant  readers  that  the  B.  is  an 
entirely  distinct  book  from  tlu"  Missal  (q.v.),  the  latter  containing  the  proper  offices  for 
the  scrvii-e  of  the  sacritice  of  the  mass. 

The  last  settlement  of  the  B.  was  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  V.,  and  his  bull  of 
1563  was  that  by  which  the  present  daily  office  of  the  Poman  church  is  authorized. 
This  edithm  was  compiled  by  the  college  of  sacred  rites' at  Pome,  in  conformity  with  tJie 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  because  of  the  variety  oi  uaes,  as  they  were  called,  which 
at  that  time  existed  in  dilferent  dioceses.  The  bull  of  Pius  V.  abolished  the  use  of  all 
breviaries,  except  such  as  could  prove  a  prescription  of  200  years.  This  exception 
would  have  extended  to  the  breviaries  of  Salisbury  and  York,  if  the  church  of  England 
had  not  alread}'  thrown  olE  Pome's  supremacy,  acd  compiled  a  new  book  of  common 
prayer  for  herself.  After  this,  in  1602,  Clement  VIII.  had  a  standard  edition  printed  at 
the  Vatican,  to  which  all  future  editions  were  to  conform;  and  again,  in  1631,  Urban 
VIII.  caused  the  meters  of  the  hymns  and  the  Lalinity  of  the  whole  to  be  carefully  revised. 
It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  B.  is  in  Latin,  portions  of  it  being  sometimes 
translated  for  the  use  of  the  unlearned.  Itis  necessarily  a  very  bulky  volume,  when  com- 
plete; and  although  some  of  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  may  be  of  doubtful 
authenticity,  yet  it  is  a  mine  of  interesting  and  devotional  reading.  Its  general  contents 
maybe  judged  of  from  what  has  been  already  stated  as  to  the  sources  from  which  they 
were  drawn,  evtny  saint  in  the  calendar  having  his  proper  services  for  the  dilt'erent 
canonical  hours.  The  festivals  of  the  Poman  church  have  their  services,  according  to 
their  importance,  dui)lex,  semi-duplex,  or  .simplex — i.e.,  double,  semi-double,  or  simple; 
these,  again,  are  further  distinguished,  so  that  tnere  are  no  less  than  9  classes  of  services 
—the  Ferial  or  ordinary  week-day,  the  simple,  the  day  with  an  octave,  the  semi-double, 
the  dominical  or  Sunday,  the  double,  greater  double,  double  of  the  second  class,  double 
of  the  tirst  class.  Indeed,  so  elaborate  and  perplexing  are  the  rubrical  directions,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  them  without  consulting  the  B.  itself,  and  there  are 
probably  but  few  of  the  priests  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  own  ritual. 

The  B.  contains,  besides  an  office  for  the  dead  and  other  smaller  offices,  three  kinds 
of  office  in  honor  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary — viz. :  1.  The  full  office,  said  on  such  festi- 
vals as  the  Purification,  Annunciation,  Immaculate  Conception,  Assumption,  etc. ;  x^.  the 
otBce  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  Saturdays;  3,  What  is  called  the  '•  little  office,"  or  the  hours 
of  the  Virgin.  This  last  was  in  use  as  early  as  the  7e.,  and  was  enjoined  by  the  council 
of  Clarcmont,  1096,  to  be  said  b}^  the  clergy  daily,  and  bj'  the  laity  on  Saturdays,  but 
the  bull  of  Pius  V.  removed  this  obligation  except  as  to  clergy  in  choirs.  The  Poman 
church  enjoins,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  all  "religious"  persons — i.e.,  all  per- 
sons, male  or  female,  who  have  taken  vows  in  any  religious  order — to  repeat,  either  in 
public  or  private,  the  services  of  the  canonical  hours  as  contained  in  the  breviary.  For 
the  influence  of  the  old  breviaries  on  the  English  common  prayer-book  (q.v.),  consult 
V^xxv^v^  Antiquities  of  the.  English  Ritual,  and  Maskell's  Monuvienta  Ritualia.  The  matins 
or  morning-prayer  of  the  English  prayer-book  is  an  abridgment,  with  manj'  onussions 
and  additions,  of  the  matins,  lauds,  and  prime  of  the  B.,  whilst  the  office  of  even-song, 
or  evening-prayer,  is  in  like  manner  an  abridgment  of  the  ancient  vespers  and  compline. 

BEEVIPEN  NES(Lat.  short-winged),  in  ornithology.accordingto  the  system  of  Cuvier, 
that  tribe  of  the  order  graUatorcs  (q.v.)  in  which  the  ostrich,  cassowarj',  rhea  or  nandou, 
emu,  and  apterys  are  comprised,  and  also  the  extinct  dodo. — See  these  articles.  The  B. 
are  characterized  by  a  shortness  of  wing  which  incapacitates  them  for  flight,  but  use 
their  wings  to  aid  them  in  running,  which  they  do  with  great  rapidity.  Their  sternum 
(breast-bone)  has  no  ridge  or  keel.  They  constitute  the  family  strutliionido'  of  many 
ornithologi.sts,  and  by  some  are  placed  among  gallinaceous  (q.v.)  birds,  to  which  they 
are  allied  by  the  form  of  their  bill  and  their  choice  of  food.  They  are,  however,  very 
different  from  all  other  birds,  and  whether  ranked  among  grallatores  or  gallinaceous 
birds,  do  not  seem  to  form  a  natural  part  of  the  order.  The  gigantic  diiioris  (q.v.)  and 
other  fossd  birds  of  great  interest  exhibit  the  characters  of  the  bredpennes. 

Gigantic  birds,  of  which  the  footsteps  appear  imprinted  on  sandstones  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut  and  elsewhere,  seem  also  to  have  belonged  to  this  tribe.  Xo  remains 
or  traces  of  such  birds  are,  however,  found  nearly  so  ancient  as  many  remains  of  quad- 
rupeds. But  to  whatever  geological  period  the  commencement  of  their  existence  is  to  be 
referred,  a  peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  them,  because  its  close  may  be  regarded  as 
probably  near.  There  is  no  tribe  of  birds  that  more  generally  shuns  man,  or  disappears 
before  the  increase  of  population  and  the  progress  ofcohmization.  The  cassowary  and 
the  emu  are  rapidly  becoming  rare.  The  ostrich,  the  rhea,  the  apteryx,  the  notornis, 
etc.,  ai'e  only  found  in  deserts  or  other  deep  solitudes. 
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BREVIPEXT^S,  or  Brevtpexnates,  meaning  "  short-winged,"  a  term  for  suc/i 
birds  as  the  ostrich,  cassowary,  aptcryx,  and  others  having  very  short  wings,  not  fittfd 
tor  tiying.     Such  birds  usually  live  in  solitary  places  or  deserts. 

BKEWER,  a  t.  in  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  on  the  Penobscot  river,  opposite  the  city  of 
BiUigor.  on  the  Bucksport  and  Bangor  railroad;  pop.  3214.  It  has  lumber  and  leather 
manufactories. 

BREWING.  For  the  process  of  B.  see  Beer.  The  legal  requirements  for  the  B.  of 
beer  tor  sale  will  be  found  in  many  acts  of  parliament,  from  the  12  Chas.  II.  c.  24,  to  33 
and  o4  Vict.  c.  32  s.  10,  changes  being  of  late  frequent.  Instead  of  licenses  to  brev/,  as 
tornierly,  duties  are  levied  on  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed,  according  to  a  scale  which 
ranges  from  a  quantity  not  exceeding  20  barrels  to  one  tliat  shall  exceed  40,000  ban-els, 
the  duty  itself  beginning  at  lO.^.,  and  rising  up  to  £75,  according  to  the  quantity.  la 
the  case  of  that  kind  of  beer  calleil  table  bter,  it  is  provided  that  the  duty  on  such  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  .£2,  no  matter  how  large  the  quantitj'  brewed  may  be.  Brewers  are 
not  to  retail  or  sell  beer  at  any  other  place  than  their  licensed  B.  premises,  and  if  they 
wish  to  sell  beer  at  other  places,  they  must  get  a  license  for  these  places  also;  but  it  is 
provided  that  the  taking  orders  for  the  sale  of  beer  in  any  quantity  amounting  to  or 
exceeding  4^  gallons,  or  two  do/x-n  reputed  quart  bottles  at  one  time,  sent  to  the  purchaser 
direct  from  the  B.  premises,  sliall  not  be  deemed  a  selling  of  beer  at  any  otlier  place. 
Several  of  the  al)ove  acts  (the  13  and  14  Vict.)  contain  provisions  respecting  the  duties 
to  be  levied  on  sugar  used  in  B.,  providing  that  such  duties  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  Is.  M,. 
for  every  cwt.  of  .sugar;  and  brewers  are  to  make  true  entry,  in  the  book  kept  for  that 
j)urpose  by  the  excise,  of  the  quantity  of  sugar,  in  pounds-weight  avoirdupois,  used  in 
B.,  under  a  penalty  of  £200,  over  and  above  any  other  penalties  to  which  they  may  be 
liable.  The  acts  contain  numerous  other  regulations,  too  minute  for  further  detail  here. 
See  Beeu,  Beeu  Acts,  Licenses. 

Anciently,  in  Scotland,  the  privilege  of  B.  was  given  by  a  license  from  the  superior 
or  lord,  in  whose  deed  of  gift  or  charter  to  his  vassals  there  was  generally  a  clause  cuirh 
brueriiH.  But  these  forms  have  long  bee-Ji  dispensed  witli.  It  appears,  however,  that  a 
person  with  the  right  of  barony  may  prevent  a  feuar,  that  is,  a  tenant  of  property  within 
the  barony  or  a  stranger,  from  importing  and  vending  ale  within  the  baronial  limits 
without  his  license. 

BREWSTER,  Sir  David,  an  eminent  natural  philosopher  and  eloquent  writer,  wash, 
at  Jedburgh,  Dec.  11,  1781.  He  was  educated  for  the  church  of  Scotland  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself.  In  1808,l)e  undertook  the  editor 
ship  of  the  E'Unbv.rrjh  EncydcpmUn,  to  which  he  contributed  many  important  scientitic 
articles.  Previous  to  this,  he  had  entered  deeply  on  the  .study  of  optics,  with  which  his 
name  is  now  enduringly  associated.  The  beautiful  philosophical  toy.  culled  the  kaleid- 
oscope, was  invented  by  him  in  1816.  In  1819,  in  conjunction  with  prof.  .Jameson, 
he  establi.^ied  the  Edinburgh  Philomphical  Journal;  and  in  1831  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
originators  of  the  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  The  honors  con- 
ferred on  this  distinguished  man  make  up  a  long  catalogue.  In  1815,  he  obtained  the 
Copley  medal  of  the  royal  society  for  one  of  his  optical  discoveries,  and  soon  after  was 
elected  a  fellow;  in  1816,  he  received  half  the  physical  prize  bestowed  by  the  French 
institute  for  two  of  the  most  important  scientitic  discoveries  made  in  Euroin-  during  the 
two  preceding  years;  in  1819,  the  royal  society  awarded  him  the  Kumford  gold  and  silver 
medals,  for  his  discovery  on  the  polarization  of  light;  in  1825,  he  became  corresponding 
member  of  the  institute  of  France;  in  1832,  he  was  knighted,  and  had  a  pension  con- 
ferred u])on  him;  in  1838,  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  united  colleges  of  St.  Leonard 
and  St.  Salvador,  St.  Andrews;  in  1849,  on  the  deatli  of  Bcrzelius,  in  the  preceding  year, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates  of  the  French  institute,  the  highest 
scientitic  distinction  in  Europe.  Sir  David  was  also  a  member  of  the  imperial  and  royal 
academies  of  St.  Petersburg.  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm;  jiresided  over  the 
British  association,  and  in  1851,  over  the  peace  congress  held  in  London.  In  1859,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  John  Lee,  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  Edinburgh  university.  His 
principal  work  is  his  Life  of  Ne^eton,  first  ))ublished  in  1828,  in  the  Family  Library,  and 
issued  in  a  totall}'  new  and  greatly  enlarged  form  in  1855.  Among  his  other  works  are 
his  interesting  Letters  on  Natural  Maf/ie,  addressed  to  sir  Walter  Scott,  also  i)ubli.shed  in 
the  FiimiUj  Library;  More  Worlds  than  One  (1854);  his  treatises  on  the  kaleidoscope  and 
on  optics  (Cabinet  Cyrlopo'dia);  \\\^  Martyrx  of  Science;  and  his  treatises  in  the  Encyclopw- 
dia  Britanniea  on  electricity,  magnetism,  optics,  the  stereoscope,  etc.  Among  other 
periodicals  to  which  he  coatribulcd  largely  are  the  Edinburgh  and  North  British 
lierinrs.  He  died  Feb.,  1868.  See  Uome  Life  of  B.  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon 
(18G9). 

BREWSTER,  Wiu.tam,  1560-1644;  b.  England;  one  of  the  pilgrims  who  landed  at 
Plymouth.  He  went  with  Bradford  to  Holland,  where  he  taught  .school  in  English, 
became  an  elder  in  the  church,  and  held  the  same  position  in  New  England,  though.  a« 
he  had  never  been  ordained,  he  always  refu.sed  to  administer  the  sacraments.  He  is 
more  generally  known  in  history  as  "  lilder  Brewster." 
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BREZO'WA,  a  market  t.  of  Hnngarr,  in  the  co.  of  Neiitra,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  iibout  19  m.  u.w.  of  Leopoldstadt.  It  has  a  liomau  Catholic  church  and  a  Prot- 
estant church,  tanneries,  and  distilleries.     Pop.  '69,  5886. 

BRIALMONT,  Henri  Alexis,  b.  1821;  a  Beljrian  engineer  and  military  -writer,  and 
member  of  various  learned  societies,  lie  has  published  a  number  of  works  on  Ihe  art 
and  methods  of  military  fortifications,  on  which  he  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  best  author- 
ities. 

BRIAN  BOROIMHE  (pron.  loru),  a  famous  king  of  Ireland,  ascended  the  throne  of 
both  Muiisters — answering  to  the  present  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Clare — in  978. 
Some  time  afterwards,  he  deposed  O'Maelachaghlin,  and  became  supreme  ruler  of  Ire- 
land. The  surname,  Boroinihe,  signifying  tax,  was  given  him  in  consequence  of  the 
tribute  in  kind  he  levied  from  the  various  provinces.  King  Brian  supported  a  rude  but 
princely  state  at  his  chief  castle  at  Kincora,  a  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modern 
town  of  Killaloe,  and  he  had  also  seats  at  Tara  and  Cashel.  The  vigor  of  liis  reign 
brought  prosperity  to  his  country.  He  defeated  the  Danes  in  upwards  of  20  pitched 
battles,  restricting  their  influence  to  the  four  cities  of  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and 
Limerick  alone.  In  the  battle  of  Clontarf  (1014),  in  which  he  Mas  killed,  he  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  a  united  army  of  revolted  natives  and  Danes,  the  power  of  the  latter 
receiving  a  shock  from  which  it  never  recovered. 

BRIANCOIT  (ancient  Brlgantiura),  a  t.  of  the  department  of  the  Hautes-Alpes,  France, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance,  about  35  m.  n.e.  of  Gap.  It  is  the  highest  town  in 
the  French  empire,  being  situated  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  4300  ft.  above  the  sea-level. 
As  the  principal  arsenal  and  depot  of  the  French  Alps,  B.  is  very  strongly  fortified, 
while  several  forts  guard  the  approaches,  and  every  height  in  the  vicinity  is  a  point  of 
defense.  It  is  considered  impregnable.  Troops  can  readily  be  marched  from  it  on  to 
the  passes  of  the  Simplon,  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Cenis,  and  the  Col  de  Tende.  Mont 
Genevre  affords  a  practicable  passage  into  Italy  from  the  town  itself.  B.  has  some 
manufactures  of  cotton-goods,  hosiery,  cutlery,  crayons,  etc.  Pop.  '76,  exclusive  of 
garrison,  2321. 

BRIANSK',  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Orel,  70  m.  w.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Desna,  is  surrounded  with  earthen  ram- 
parts, and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  hemp,  wax,  linen,  cables,  cordage,  iron, 
etc.,  with  Kherson,  Odessa,  and  other  ports  on  the  Black  sea.  B.  has  a  cannon-foundry 
and  13  churches.     Pop.  '67,  13,881. 

BRIARE,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Loiret,  France,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  at  the  point  where  the  canal  de  Briare  enters  that  river,  about  43  m.  s.e.  of 
Orleans.  The  canal,  which  unites  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  is  remarkable  as  the  first 
that  was  constructed  in  France,  having  been  begun  by  Sully,  and  finished  in  1642.  B. 
has  a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  wood,  and  charcoal.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Brivodurum.     Pop.  '76,  3970. 

BRIA'REUS,  or  ^g^eon,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Uranus  and  Gaia;  the  others  were 
Cottus  and  Gyges,  and  each  of  the  three  had  a  hundred  arms.  They  assisted  Zeus  when 
the  Titans  made  war  against  Olympus.  One  account  represents  B.  as  assailing  Olym- 
pus and  being  defeated  and  buried  under  Mt.  Etna.  As  B.  is  sometimes  called  a  marine 
deity,  it  has  been  thought  probable  that  the  hundred  arms  symbolized  the  waves  of  the 
sea. 

BRIBERY.  The  corrupt  practices  known  by  the  term  B.  might  well  form  the  theme 
of  an  extended  essay.  Here  we  can  point  only  to  a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous  feat- 
tures  of  this  grave  social  disorder,  and  chiefly  as  concerns  B.  at  elections. 

Election  B.,  a  well-known  form  of  corruption,  may  be  called  the  canker  and  disgrace 
of  constitutional  government.  Individuals,  with  little  to  recommend  them  but  wealth, 
and  it  may  be  some  local  distmction,  wishing  to  be  elected  representatives  in  the  legisla- 
ture, do  not  scruple,  through  various  devices,  to  buy  the  votes  of  the  meaner  order  of 
electors  by  bribes.  B.  at  elections  is  perhaps  more  openly  and  audaciously  practiced  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States  than  it  is  in  England;  nor  are  base  inflnences  of  this 
kind  unknown  in  connection  with  the  more  meager  constitutional  forms  of  some  conti- 
nental states.  But  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  England  had  the  unenviable  notoriety  of 
being  the  country  in  which  B.  was  reduced  to  a  regular  and  continuous,  though  covert, 
system.  It  had  been  demonstrated  by  parliamentary  inquiry,  that  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion in  certain  towns — more  particularly  the  class  called  freemen — look  upon  the  fran- 
chise as  a  privilege  which,  for  personal  benefit,  entitles  them  to  exact  so  much  money 
for  their  votes.  Public  considerations  had  no  weight  with  them  whatever.  It  seemed 
to  them  to  be  alike  their  duty  and  their  interest  tosell  their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  earl  of  Dundonald  mentions  in  his  Autobiogrnphy,  that  when,  as  lord  Cochrane,  he 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Honiton,  he  was  barefacedly  told  by  one  of  the  elec- 
tors, " that  he  always  voted  for  Mister  Most;"  and  not  choosing  to  bribe,  he  lost  his 
election.  The  amount  of  bribe  ordinarily  paid  at  elections  in  this  venal  class  of  boroughs, 
varied  from  £1  to  £10,  according  to  circumstances;  as  high  a  sum  as  £20,  and  even  £50. 
had  been  known  to  be  given  in  the  extremities  of  a  contest.  For  these  corrupting  and 
di^raceful  practices,  the  law  threatens  certain  penalties;  but  to  avoid  incurring  these. 
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as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  decency,  the  candidates  employed  a  mean  class  of  agents,  or 
were  in  some  obscure  way  assisted  by  confederates,  of  whose  proceedings  it  was  difficult 
to  substantiate  any  guilty  knowledge  on  tlieir  part.  The  agents  more  iniiuediately  con- 
cerned did  the  business  of  bril)ing  in  private,  sometimes  in  darkened  apartments,  where 
no  one  could  be  seen.  Formerly,  the  treating  of  voters  in  taverns  was  added  to  other 
varieties  of  corruption,  and  the  demoralization  that  ensued  on  occasions  of  this  kind 
amounted  almost  to  a  universal  saturnalia.  The  law  having  interposed  to  check  this 
gro.ss  form  of  B.,  the  evil  had  latterly  .subsided  into  a  commonplace  routine  of  secret 
money-dciilings.  Of  course,  by  this  illegal  expenditure,  along  with  the  necessary  out- 
law's which  the  law  allows,  the  cost  of  an  election  was  in  many  eases  enormous.  Few 
seats  of  English  borough  members  cost  less  than  £1<S00;  but  double  and  triiiie  this  sum 
was  a  common  outlay.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  for  certain  boroughs  any  man — no 
matter  what  be  his  political  opinions  or  i)rivate  character — might  be  relumed  by  advanc- 
ing £4000,  and  asking  no  questions  as  to  what  was  done  with  it.  As  the  B.  was  on  both 
sides,  it  may  be  safely  averred  that  the  money  spent  at  some  contested  elections  amounted 
to  £10,000.  As  regards  electiou.j  for  comities,  the  influences  brought  to  bear  are  ordi- 
narily of  a  different  kind ;  but  though  morally  wrong,  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  article.  Tlie  Scotch  have  some  reason  to  boast  that  their  coiuilry  is  com- 
paratively exempt  from  this  social  disorder — that  their  representatives  are  not  so  depraved 
as  to  offer,  nor  the  electors  so  weak  and  need}'  as  to  accept,  money -bribes.  Such  may 
be  said  as  a  general  truth.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  national  integrity  is  in  this 
respect  not  quite  unblemished,  for  the  member  returned  for  the  Falkirk  burghs,  in  1^57, 
was  unseated  for  bribery.  To  avert  every  form  of  corrupt  influence,  the  ballot  (q.  v.)  was 
long  vehemently  urged;  and  an  act  to  secure  the  use  of  the  ballot  in  parliamentary  and 
municipal  elections  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  flnally  passed  in  July, 
1872.  So  far  bribery  seems  to  have  been  almost  iinallected  by  the  ballot  act.  The 
improved  mode  of  trying  election  petitions  by  judges  has  worked  well.  Sec  CoituUPT 
PiiACTiCEs  Act,  and  Paki.i.v.uent. 

BiUBEUY  IN  Mu.viciP.vL  ELECTIONS.  By  the  corrupt  practices  (municipal  elections) 
act,  1873.  the  offen.se  of  B.  is  put  on  the  .same  footing  as  in  parliamentary  elections.  The 
guilty  i)erson  is  forever  disabled  from  voting  at  other  municipal  elections,  and  also  from 
holding  any  office  or  franchise  in  the  borough.     See  Municipality. 

BuiBEitV  OF  Custom-house  axo  Excise  Officehs.  By  the  customs  consolidation 
act,  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  107,  s.  2(52,  every  person  who  shall  give  or  offer  any  bribe,  or 
make  any  collusive  arrangement  with  any  olhcer  of  customs  or  excise,  or  other  person 
cm|)loyed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  neglect  his  duty, 
shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  £200.  A  former  act,  passed  in  1827,  the  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  53, 
s.  12,  still  in  force,  specially  enacts  in  the  case  of  the  excise,  that  persons  in  such  service 
taking  money  or  reward,  or  entering  into  any  collusive  agreement  contrarw'to  their  duty, 
shall  for  every  such  offense  forfeit  the  sum  of  £500,  and  be  incapable  of  serving  the 
crown  in  any  office  or  employment;  and  any  person  giving  or  otfering  money  or  reward 
to  excise  (officers,  in  order  to  corrupt  and  i)revail  upon  then.,  shall  forfeit  the  like  sum  of 
£500,  but  simply  and  without  any  further  penalty  of   disqualification. 

BiiinEUY  OF  Judges.    This  offense  in  the  old  Scotch  law  was  called  Barratry  (q.v.) 

BRIBERY  Omte),  in  general  the  same  here  as  in  England,  and  always  a  crime  difll- 
cult  to  jirove  and  more  diilicull  to  i)unisli.  It  is  defined  as  the  n.'ceiviiig  or  offering  any 
improper  reward  b}'  or  to  any  person,  that  may  in  any  way  relate  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  or  influence  behavior  in  a  matter  of  officig-l  duty,  or  lead  the  person  to  act 
contrary  to  the  common  rules  of  honesty  and  integrity.  Nearly  all  the  stales  have  special 
statutes  and  severe  penalties  for  the  offense. 

BBICE.  The  earliest  examples  of  this  brancn  of  the  ceramic  art  were  doubtless  tlwe 
sun-dried  bricks  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia.  Remarkable  to  say,  many  of  these, 
which,  in  a  northern  climate,  the  frosts  of  a  single  winter  would  destroy,  have  been 
preserved  for  some  3000  years  by  the  dry,  warm  atmosphere  of  those  countries.  Sun- 
baked bricks  of  ancient  date  are  also  found  in  the  mud  walls  of  old  towns  in  India. 
Kiln-baked  bricks  must  have  been  the  products  of  a  later  time;  but  they  are  found  in 
all  the  chief  ruins  of  ancient  Bal)ylonia,  where  they  were  often  used  to  face  or  bind 
together  walls  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  occasionally  they  were  even  ornamenled  with 
enameled  colors.  Burnt  bricks  were  employed  in  the  foundations  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
(Gen.  xi.  3).  These  ancient  bricks,  whether  baked  liy  the  sun  or  by  fire,  were  all  made 
of  clay  mixed  with  grass  or  straw.  The  ancient  Greeks,  probably  owing  to  their  pos- 
sessing i)lenty  of  .stoie,  cared  lillle  for  building  with  burned  claj';  hut  most  of  the  great 
ruins  in  Rome  arc  hiult  of  brick,  and  (he  Romans  appear  to  hare  introduced  th<'  art  into 
England.  Interesting  historical  information  has  been  obtained  from  the  inqircssions  on 
Roman  and  especially  on  Babylonian  bricks.  In  many  instances,  the  Roman  bricks 
fouiul  in  England  have  been  removed  from  their  original  jiosition,  and  employed  in  tlie 
construction  of  buildings  of  later  date.  The  earli(>st  instance  in  which  t)ricks  of  the  mod- 
ern or  Flemish  make  occur  in  England,  is  Little  Wcnhain  hall,  in  Suffolk,  12()0. 

Mmntfarfiire  of  Jirirkx. — Clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  common  bricks  is  aa 
al)undaiit  substance,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  nature  and  (piality  of  the  clays 
found  in  various  localiiius.     The  buais  of  clay  consists  of  hydratcd  silicate  of  alumina, 
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with  a  varying  proportion  of  other  mineral  matters,  chiefly  free  silica  (sand),  iron,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  potash.  Great  advantage  is  derived  from  digging  clay  in  autumn,  and 
exixjsing  it  all  winter  to  the  disintegrating  action  of  frost.  This  is  not  always  attended 
to,  but  when  neglected,  the  bricks  made  from  it  are  apt  to  be  unsound,  and  faulty  iu 
shape.  The  next  process  is  that  of  tempering  or  mixing  the  clay  into  a  homogeneous 
paste,  which  is  sometimes  done  by  the  spade,  but  more  commonly  ui  the  pug-mill  (see 
article  Pottery)  or  by  crushing  between  a  pair  of  rollers;  often,  indeeii,  both  are  em- 
ployed. In  inaking  bricks  by  the  old  hand  process,  the  shape  is  given  by  a  mold 
either  entirely  of  wood,  or  of  wood  faced  with  metal,  and  without  top  or  bottom.  This 
admits  of  the  clay  being  pressed  into  it  by  a  tool  called  a  plane,  which  is  also  used  to 
produce  an  even  surface  on  the  upper  and  lower  beds  of  the  brick,  by  working  otf  the 
superfluous  clay.  Sand  is  used  to  part  the  wet  clay  from  the  mold  and  the  table  on 
which  it  rests. 

Although  hand-made  bricks  are  still  very  common,  yet  machinery  is  now  always 
employed  when  large  quantities  are  required.  Brick-making  machines  are  of  two  lead- 
ing kinds;  one  class  of  them  being  constructed  to  work  the  clay  in  a  wet  plastic  state, 
the  otlier  class  requiring  it  to  be  iu  a  semi-dry  condition.  Of  the  two  sorts,  the  wet- 
clay  machines  are  the  smipler,  cheaper,  and  can  be  worked  by  less-skilled  workmen. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dry-clay  machines,  which  make  the  bricks  by  forcing  the  clay 
into  molds  by  strong  pressure,  shorten  the  process,  as  no  time  is  required  for  drying 
them.  The  bricks  so  made,  too,  are  not  only  of  a  more  perfect  shape,  but  they  can  be 
molded  into  any  form,  and  may  even  be  made  highly  ornamental  at  a  very  slight  addi- 
tional cost. 

As  might  be  expected,  both  the  dry  and  the  wet-clay  machines  of  different  makers 
vary  considerably  in  t.ieir  details.  The  general  plan  on  which  most  of  the  wet-clay 
machines  work  is  as  follows:  The  machine  is  driven  by  steam,  and  the  clay  is  fed  hy  a 
hoppy  into  a  pug-mill,  on  the  central  shaft  of  which  strong  pugging  blades  are  placed 
in  a  spiral  manner.  These  prepare  and  force  the  clay  out  at  the  bottom,  whence  it 
passes  over  the  carrying  rollers  to  the  pressing  rollers,  which  force  it  through  a  die  in  a 
rectangular  stream,  so  exactly  shaped  to  the  required  size  that  nothing  more  is  necessary 
than  to  cut  it  into  single  bricks  by  wires.  These  are  set  in  a  rocking  frame,  v.iiich  can 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  cut  the  bricks  on  the  square  or  at  an  angle;  the  one  plan  being 
adopted  when  the  clay  is  at  rest,  the  other  while  it  is  in  motion.  When  double-ended, 
the  clay  is  forced  out  at  opposite  sides  of  the  pugging  cylinder,  and  there  is  then,  of 
course,  a  cutting-table  at  either  side,  instead  of  only  one.  Some  of  these  machines  are 
provided  with  a  pair  of  powerful  crushing  rollers,  which  reduce  any  hard  lumps  or 
stones  before  the  clay  enters  the  pug-mill.  One  of  the  best  known  wet-clay  machines  is 
that  made  by  Clayton,  Son  &  Co., "London.  When  of  a  size  wliich  can  be  worked  by 
a  steam-engine  of  16-horse  power,  it  produces  from  20,000  to  30,000  bricks  per  day.  and 
its  price  in  1871  was  £3o0.  Drain  tiles  are  made  by  the  same  kind  of  machinery,  with 
a  peculiarly  constructed  die,  so  as  to  make  clay  into  a  hollow  tube;  so  also  are  hollow 
bricks,  with  again  an  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  die.  Hollow  bricks,  having  less 
body  than  those  which  are  solid,  are  more  easily  and  usually  more  thoroughly  fired. 
On  account  of  this,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  their  admitting  of  a  current  of  air  through 
them,  they  form,  as  a  rule,  dryer  walls. 

The  green  bricks,  after  being  carefully  dried,  either  in  the  sun  or  by  artificial  heat, 
are  usually  baked  in  a  kiln  witli  a  suitable  arrangement  of  fires  and  flues.  Kilns  are  of 
many  forms,  and  the  time  required  for  firing  in  them  varies  from  40  to  60  hours  for 
common  red  and  white  bricks,  while  for  some  fire-bricks  150  hours  are  necessary. 
Where  kilns  are  not  used,  bricks  are  burned  in  clamps,  the  clay  requiring  to  be  mixed 
up,  in  the  process  of  tempering,  with  a  quantity  of  ground  coal  sufficient  to  burn  them. 
A  good  test  of  the  character  of  a  clay  is  obtained  by  the  result  of  firing.  The  average 
contraction  in  the  kiln  for  prepared  clays  is  7i  per  cent.  If  a  brick  contracts  much 
more  than  this,  the  clay  is  too  fusible;  if  less,  then  it  is  likely  to  be  of  an  open  porous 
body,  which  retains  its  shape  well  during  the  firing  process. 

AH  Ijrick  clays  contain  iron,  and  the  color  of  a  burned  brick  almost  entirely  depends 
on  the  amount  of  it  which  is  present;  thus  clays  containing  less  than  1  or  1^  per  cent  of 
iron,  change  in  the  kiln  to  various  shades  of  cream  color  and  buff,  whilst  those  contain- 
ing more  than  2  per  cent,  range  in  color  from  yellowish-fawn  to  dark  red.  Blue  bricks 
are  made  from  the  same  clay  as  the  red,  by  controlling  in  a  peculiar  way  the  supply  of 
air  in  firing,  and  by  carrying  the  heat  slightly  further.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  the 
red  is  changed  to  the  black  oxide  of  iron  in  the  process. 

Fire-bricks  are  made  from  clay  as  free  as  possible  from  oxide  of  iron  and  alkaline 
substances,  so  that  there  may  be  no  tendency  to  fuse  in  the  kiln,  however  high  the  heat. 
Fire-clays  are  abundant  in  the  coal-measures,  some  of  fine  quality  being  found  about 
Newcastle  and  Glasjow,  but  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Stourbridge,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  all  parts  of  the  world.     See  Fire-Clay. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  bricks  and 
terra  cotta,  which  is  only  another  name  for  ornamental  bricks  of  various  shapes,  or 
architectural  enrichments  of  the  same  material.  The  effect  of  some  of  the  public  build- 
ings recently  erected  in  London  and  elsewhere,  in  which  terra  cotta  has  been  used,  is 
really  beautiful.     Although  it  cannot  be  said  to  equal  sandsone  in  appearance,  it  has 
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yet  the  advantage  of  giving  a  much  greater  variety  of  color,  and  is  infinitely  better  and 
more  enduring  than  a  facing  of  stucco  or  cement. 

The  duties  formerly  levied  on  bricks  were  wholly  repealed  in  1850. 

BniCK  (ante),  made  in  the  United  States  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  in  England. 
The  size  varies  in  various  .'sections  from  1%  to  8i^  in.  long,  4  to  A^  wide,  and  2  to  2^  thick, 
and  is  therefore  smaller  than  that  of  English  li.,  which  are  usually  9  by  44  and  2^. 
Philadelphia  pressed  bricks  are  in  great  demand  for  outer  or  front  walls  in  consequence 
of  their  perfection.  Immense  quantities  of  B.  are  made  at  Haverstraw  and  other  places 
on  the  Hudson  river.  E.xcellent  fire-brick  are  made  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J. ;  at  Athens, 
on  the  lIud.soD;  at  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  other  places.  Milwaukee  bricks  have  a  pleasing 
yellowisli  cream  color;  and  these,  with  others  variously  colored  in  the  manufacture,  find 
much  favor  for  outer  walls.     Bricks  are  found  to  stand  fire  better  than  stone. 

BRICKLAYING— BRICKWORK.  The  material  of  which  a  town  is  built  depends 
mainly  on  the  geology  of  the  surrounding  district.  In  a  mountainous  country  like 
Scotland,  cities  of  stone,  such  as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  natunilly  abound; 
while  London  and  most  of  the  great  towns  of  England,  situated  in  alluvial  valleys  and 
plains,  are  built  of  bricks  derived  from  the  alluvial  clay  beneath  and  around  them.  In 
Holland,  where  tiie  whole  countrj'  is  but  the  delta  of  the  Rhine,  and  no  stone  is  to  be 
found,  brick  is  universal,  even  to  the  paving  of  the  streets. 

TJie  standard  size  of  English  bricks  being  9  in.  by  4^,  the  thickness  of  walls  is  regu- 
lated thereby.  They  are  either  half-brick,  i  brick,  li,  2,  3,  or  4  bricks  in  thickness.  In 
moderate-sized  modern  English  houses,  the  in.side  partition-walls  are  usually  half-brick, 
the  outer  walls,  1  or  H.  In  larger  hou.scs  of  superior  construction,  a  thickness  of  two 
or  three  bricks  is  sometimes  used.  This  latter  thickness  is  seldom  exceeded,  except  in 
large  i)ublic  works.  Modern  brick-houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  far  less  substantial 
than  those  erected  by  our  forefathers.  Building  leases  being  usually  granted  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term,  the  whole  property  reverts  to  the  free- 
holder, the  object  of  the  builder  is  merely  to  make  a  house  that  shall  stand  for  that 
period,  and  not  to  expend  any  money  for  the  sake  of  further  stability.  Garden-walls  are 
commonly  built  but  half-brick  in  thickness;  these,  however,  are  strengthened  by  9-in. 
piers  at  intervals  of  10  or  12  feet.  In  laying  the  foundations  of  walls,  the  first  courses 
should  be  thicker  than  the  intended  superstructure,  and  the  projections  thus  formed, 
usually  of  quarter  brick  on  each  side,  are  called  "  set-offs."  Before  haying  walls  of  hou.ses, 
trenches  are  dug,  and  the  foundation  tried  with  a  crowbar  or  rammer.  If  it  is  found  to 
be  loose,  and  the  looseness  due  to  superficial  soil,  this  is  removed,  and  its  place  supplied 
with  fragments  of  stone  and  old  broken  bricks,  Avhich  are  closely  rammed  together. 
In  some  cases  inverted  arches  of  brick  are  built  for  foundation,  or  a  stratum  of  concrete 
laid  down.     See  Conckete. 

3Iortar  composed  of  lime  and  sand  is  the  common  cement  for  brickwork.  It  should  be 
equally  and  carefully  applied ;  and  the  bricks  wetted,  in  order  that  the  mortar  may  adhere 
more  firmly,  by  being  absorbed  into  their  pores.  The  force  with  which  good  mortar 
is  capable  of  adhering  to  bricks  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  found  to  be  the  greatest  in  old 
structures  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  continuous  action  of  water.  Such  B.  is  said 
to  be  "water-bound"  by  workmen,  and  can  scarcely  be  separated  without  breaking 
the  bricks. 

A  fundamental  principle  to  be  rigidly  observed  in  laying  all  kinds  of  brick  is,  that  no 
two  rontifjHoiiH  jwrpandiculnr  joinU  Khtill  fall  immediateli/ below  enrh'  olher,  or.  to  use  the 
bricklayer's  phrase,  the  work  must  "break  bond."  The  mode  of  arrangement  of  tlie 
bricks  fo  effect  this  is  called  the  bond;  a  layer  or  stratum  of  bricks  is  called  a  course. 
Bricks  laid  with  their  lengths  in  the  direction  of  the  course,  and  their  sides  to  the  wall- 
face,  are  called  xtrftchfrs;  those  laid  across  the  line  of  the  course,  with  their  ends  form- 
ing the  wall-face,  /leaders;  a  layer  of  headers;  a  heading  course,  of  stretchers,  & stretddng 
course. 

The  two  kinds  of  bond  almost  exclusively  used  in  England  are  the  English  and 
Flemish  bond.  English  bond  consists  of  alternate  stretching  and  heading  courses; 
Flemish  bond,  of  a^streteher  and  header  laid  alternately  in  each  cour.se  English 
bond  is  the  strongest;  Flemish  bond,  the  more  ornamental;  and  they  are  used  accord- 
inglv.  There  are  two  other  kinds  of  bond  occasionally  used — herriiifi  bond,  and 
gdrrlfn-irall  bond.  The  former  is  applied  to  form  the  core  of  thick  walls,  where  Flemish 
bond  is  used  for  the  facing.  A  course  f)f  bricks  is  laid  obliquely  at  an  angle  of  45'  to 
the  fare  of  the  wall;  then  above  it.  another  course  at  the  same  angle,  but  inclined  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  that  the  joints  may  cross  the  first.  This  is  considered  to  add  to 
the  strength  of  Flemish  bond,  but  is  objectionable  on  acrount  of  the  triangidar  intei 
slices  nceessarily  left  between  the  oblifiue  bricks  and  the  bricks  of  the  facing.  Garden- 
wall  bond  is  only  used  for  9-inch  walls,  and  formed  by  laying  three  stretchers  and  one 
header,  and  so  on  in  each  course.  In  order  to  strengthen  Flemish  bond,  bands  of  hoop- 
iron  are  sometimes  laid  flatwise  between  the  courses.  This  "hoop-iron  bond  '  has 
superseded  the  old  practice  of  using  bond-timbers,  which  were  inserted  the  whole  length 
of  the  wall.  The  hoop-iron  should  be  .slightly  rusted,  to  secure  the  complete  adhesion 
of  the  mortar. 

In  constructing  arches  of  brick-work,  much  care  and  skill  are  required.     A  wooden 
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centering  is  ahvavs  used ;  and  when  very  rude  work  only  is  required,  common  bricks  are 
laid  upon  the  cenlering,  and  the  gaping  interstices  at  the  upper  ends  tilled  with  rough 
brick  wedges.  For  better  work,  each  brick  lias  to  be  properly  beveled,  according  to 
the  curve.  When  semicircular  arches  are  made,  all  the  bricks  require  an  equal  bevel, 
and  therefore  bricks  molded  uniformly  to  the  required  angle  may  be  used;  but  for 
other  curves  and  for  flat  arches,  each  biick  has  to  be  separately  shaped  by  the  brick- 
layer. In  order  to  do  this,  a  drawing  of  the  required  arch  is  made  of  the  full  size  on  a 
board;  the  bricks  are  laid  upon  this  side  by  side,  and  shaped  to  the  lines  of  the  drawing; 
they  are  then  transferred  to  their  corresponding  place  in  the  structure.  The  bricks  are 
first  rudely  shaped  by  the  brick-axe,  then  finished  on  the  rubbing -stone,  a  piece  of  rough- 
grained  stone  about  20  in.  in  diameter.  In  all  kinds  of  B.,  the  walls  should  be  built 
up  level  throughout,  in  order  that  the  settlement  may  be  equal.  An  unequal  settlement 
may  produce  a  rupture  of  the  wall. 

B.  is  measured  by  the  rod  or  by  thousand.  A  rod  contains  272  sq.ft.  of  standard 
thickness— that  is,  U  brick.  This  is  equal  to  306  cubic  ft.,  and  will,  on  an  average, 
require  4.')00  bricks.'allowing  for  waste.  The  weight  of  a  rod  of  B.  containing  4500 
bricks,  27  bushels  of  lime,  and  3  single  loads  of  sand,  is  about  13  tons.  The  bricklayer 
is  always  attended  by  a  laborer  or  hodman,  who  carries  his  bricks  and  mortar  in  a 
"  hod  "_a  triangular  wooden  box,  open  at  the  top  and  one  end,  and  supported  on  a 
round  les,  by  which  the  hodman  holds  it  on  his  shoulder.  A  bricklayer's  wages  are 
considerable  higher  than  those  of  the  hodman.     The  laborers  are  generally  Irishmen. 

The  surface  of  brick-work  is  sometimes  ornamented  by  pointing.  This  is  done  by 
raking  out  the  mortar  of  the  joints  to  a  small  depth,  and  filling  up  again  with  blue  mor- 
tar, and  marking  the  courses  with  the  edge  of  the  trowel.  This  is  c&WctX  flat- joint ^oint- 
ing.  When  the  courses  are  marked  by  a"  neatly  pared  raised  line  of  white  plaster  of 
about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  laid  upon  the  blue  mortar,  it  is  called  tuck  or  tuck-joint 
pointing.  Colored  bricks,  as  a  means  of  external  ornament,  have  been  extensively  and 
most  effectively  used  in  n.  Italy  and  Germany.  The  works  of  Mr.  Ruskiu,  Mr.  Gaily 
Knight,  Webb's  Continental  Ecclesiology,  Street's  Brick  and  Marble  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
Fergusson's  Hand-book  of  Architecture,  may  be  consulted  for  illustrated  examples  of 
these. 

Chromatic  brick-work  is  now  becoming  very  extensively  used  in  England,  especially 
by  architects  who  are  endeavoring  to  revive  the  style  of  architecture  called  by  them- 
selves English  Gothic,  and  by  some  others  Venetian  Gothic,  in  which  the  pointed  arch, 
formed  of  colored  bricks,  forms  one  of  the  prominent  features.  These  architects  main- 
tain that,  as  they  are  compelled  to  construct  with  B.,  it  is  more  honest  to  use  bricks 
ornamentally,  than  by  means  of  stucco  to  obtain  an  external  imitation  of  stone;  and  as 
B.  admits  of  but  little  ornamentation  in  relief,  they  use  variation  of  color,  of  which  B. 
is  peculiarly  susceptible,  and  thus  produce  a  sort  of  architectural  mosaic.  The  eloquent 
and  popular  advocacy  of  these  views  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  the  skill  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  many  young  and  rising  architects  are  carrying  them  out,  seem  likely  to  bring 
about  a  great  development,  almost  amounting  to  a  revolution  in  English  domestic  and 
ecclesiastical  architecture. 

BEICOLLE.     See  Ballista. 

BRIDAINE,  Jacques,  a  French  home-missionary  preacher,  1701-67.  Though  a 
strict  Roman  Catholic  in  principle,  he  frequently  advocated  the  cause  of  the  Protestants 
with  great  boldness,  and  displayed  personal  kindness  to  many  who  were  suffering  per- 
secution. He  made  more  than  250  journeys  in  all  parts  of  France,  and  became  univer- 
sally popular.     His  sermons  and  spiritual  songs,  or  hymns,  have  been  printed. 

EEIDE — BKIDAL.  The  word  bride  (the  radical  signification  of  which  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  "  appropriated,"  "owned")  is  common  to  all  the  Gothic  languages,  and  also 
to  Welsh  (Ger.  braut,  Welsh  p?"wf?),  and  signifies  betrothed  or  newly  married.  Alone, 
the  word  denotes  the  newly  married  woman;  with  the  addition  of  the  syllable  groom  (a 
corruption  oi  guma  =  .Lat.  Jwino,  a  man),  it  denotes  the  newly  married  man  (Ang.  Sax. 
brydguma,  Ger.  brautigam).  In  Welsh,  priod-fab  (betrothed  j'outh)  is  bridegroom,  and 
priod-ferch  (betrothed  maid)  is  bride.  Bride  is  the  root  of  a  variety  of  terms  connected 
■with  marriage,  as  bride-favors,  bride-cake,  etc.  Bridal  is  for  bride-aU  (Ang.  Sax.  bryd- 
eale),  the  marriage-feast.  Bridemaids,  or  attendants  on  brides,  appeal  to  have  been  in 
use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  are  mentioned  in  early  accounts  of  marriage  cere- 
monies. A  part  of  their  duty  consisted  in  dressing  and  undressing  the  bride.  Bride- 
maids,  as  mere  ceremonious  attendants  at  marriages,  are  still  in  use  in  England.  The 
husband  had  an  analogous  body  of  attendants,  called  bridegroom-men ;  but  they  have 
disappeared  in  modern  usage,  and  their  only  representative  is  one  confidential  friend  in 
attendance.  In  Scotland,  this  personage  is  called  the  best  man.  One  of  his  duties  is 
to  pull  off  the  bridegroom's  right-hand  glove,  while  one  of  the  bridemaids  does  the  same 
service  for  the  bride,  when  the  pair  are  requested  to  join  hands. 

Bride-favors  are  small  knots  of  white  ribbons,  which  are  pinned  to  the  breasts  of 
all  who  are  in  attendance  at  weddings,  nor  are  even  the  postboys  and  their  horses'  heads 
left  undecorated  with  these  gay  trappings.  The  origin  of  the  bride-favor  is  said  to  be 
the  true-lovers'-knot — something  symbolical  of  the  union  of  hearts  and  hands  on  the 
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occasion.     In  various  old  plays  and  poems  there  are  allusions  to  bride-favors  or  ribbons, 
as  that  in  Herrick's  HespendcH  : 

What  posies  for  our  wedcling--rings, 
"What  gloves  we'll  give  and  ribboninga 

The  Bride-cake  is  also  symbolical  in  its  origin.  "The  ceremony  used  at  the 
solemnization  of  marriage  among  the  Romans  was  ci\\\eA  conptDxation,  in  token  of  a 
most  linn  conjunction  between  the  man  and  wife,  with  a  cake  of  wheat  or  barley.  This, 
Blount  tells  us.  i.s  still  retained  in  part  with  us,  by  that  which  is  called  the  bride-cake 
used  at  weddings." — Brand's  Popular  Antiquities.  The  old  Englisli  and  also  Scottish 
custom  of  breaking  a  cake  over  the  head  of  the  bride  on  entering  her  new  dwelling, 
perhaps  points  to  a  usage  of  the  most  remote  antiquit)' — tbe  sprinkling  with  wheat  as  a 
token  of  plent}-.  In  modern  times,  the  bride-cake  is  a  statciy  piece  of  confectionary,  con- 
.<<istiiig  of  a  rich  cake  as  a  basis,  on  which  is  reared  a  castellated  structure,  with  various 
fauciiul  devices,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  preparation  of  while  sugar.  This 
fabric  is  cut  up  and  given  in  pieces  to  the  guests,  as  part  of  the  wedding  jovialty. 

BRIDEWELL,  a  well  between  Fleet  street  and  the  Thames,  dedicated  to  St.  Bride, 
which  has  given  its  name  to  a  palace,  parish,  and  house  of  correction.  A  palace, 
described  as  "  a  stately  and  beautiful  house,"  was  built  here,  in  1022,  by  Henry  VIII., 
for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  his  retinue;  And 
king  Henry  himself  also  often  lodged  here,  as,  for  instance,  in  152."),  when  a  parlimnent 
was  held  in  Blackfriars;  and  in  1529,  the  same  regal  personage  and  his  ijueen,  Catharine, 
lived  in  the  B.  while  the  question  of  their  marriage  was  argued.  In  Ib'hi,  Edward  VI. 
gave  it  over  to  the  city  of  London,  to  be  u.sed  as  a  workhouse  for  the  poor,  and  a  house 
of  correction  "  for  the  strumpet  and  idle  person,  for  the  rioter  tliat  consumeth  all,  and 
for  the  vagabond  that  will  abide  in  no  place."  Queen  Mary  having  contiruied  the  gift, 
it  was  forniaily  taken  possession  of  in  1555  by  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation.  The  B. 
was  afterwards  u.><ed  for  other  persons  than  the  class  above  named,  and  at  last  became 
n  place  of  punishment,  as  it  now  is.  As  a  house  of  correction,  it  is  not  under  the 
sheriff's  charge,  but  is  governed  by  a  keeper  wholly  independent  of  that  olliccr. 

l>y  the  15  and  16  Vict.  c.  70  a  new  house  of  correction  is  established  for  the  city  of 
London.     See  Cokkectiox,  House  op. 

BRIDGE  (Ang.-Sax.  In-ycg;  Dutch,  h-vg;  Ger.  bri'/eke)  is  a  structure  for  carrying  a 
road  over  a  stream,  river,  ravine,  low  ground,  or  other  impediment  to  its  course.  A 
bridge  for  caiTying  a  canal  or  other  water-course,  is  called  ao  aqueduct  (q.v.);  one  for 
GEirrying  a  railway  is  sometimes  called  l)y  the  recently  coined,  though  not  very  correct, 
word  viaduct  (q.v.).  Bridges  are  formed  of  stone,  brick,  cast-iron,  or  timber  arches; 
of  timber  beams  or  frame-work,  supported  on  piles  or  on  masonry;  of  iron  rods  or 
cJiains,  in  which  case  they  arc  called  suspension-bridges;  of  lattice-work;  or  of  cast  or 
wrought-iron  girders.  Sometimes  a  combination  of  beams  and  suspension-rods  is  usexi. 
Of  late  years, "the  plan  of  tubular  or  hollow  wrought-iron  girders  has  been  frequently 
and  successfully  employed,  the  first  great  example  being  the  Britannia  bridge  (q.v.). 

Bridges  are  either  fixed  or  movable.  Of  movable  bridges  there  are  various  kinds. 
Flying-hridf]r!<  a\\i\  flonting-bridqcs  are,  in  fact,  mere  ferrj'-boats  (see  Ferhy)  with  gang- 
ways attached,  am'  other  provisions  for  safe  and  ready  transport,  and  whicli  aie  drawn 
across  the  stream  by  ropes.  Draw-bridf/cs  and  swing-bridges  are  constructed  in  two  jiarts, 
that  turn  on  pivot.s — in  the  former,  the  parts  arc  lifted  vertically;  in  the  other,  they  are 
moved  round  horizontally.  A  sliding-bridgc  runs  backward  and  forward  on  wheels  or 
rollers.  Another  kind  is  much  in  use  in  low  districts  like  Norfolk,  where  the  water 
flaws  iazily,  and  almost  on  the  land-level.  These  are  sometimes  called  pontoon-bridges, 
from  the  moval)le  roadway  being  balanced  at  a  small  height  above  the  water-level  on  a 
pivot  working  in  a  large  pontoon  or  hollow  cylinder  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  river — the 
ends  of  th(!  roadway  of  the  B.,  when  laid  across  the  river,  resting  freely  on  ])iers  on 
cither  side.  There  are  several  such  bridges  in  use  over  the  Ouse.  The  pivot  is  set  in 
the  center  of  the  stream,  and,  when  necessary,  the  B.  is  turned  round  on  it  by  machinery, 
till  it  lies  parallel  to  the  banks,  and  permits  the  pa.ssage  of  barges  on  either  side.  In 
a  flat  district,  these  bridges  arc  exceedingly  appropriate.     See  also  Bridge,  Mh-ttary. 

Convenience  must  have  led  men  in  a  ver}-  rude  .state  of  society  to  form  bridges,  in 
order  to  the  easier  communication  between  districts  separated  by  r:vers.  On  most 
streams  tliere  occur  fords,  but  often  these  are  not  to  be  found  where  they  would  be 
most  desirable.  The  most  rudimentary  form  of  a  B.  may  l)e  assumed  to  be  a  series  of 
ste])ping  stones,  such  as  are  yet  almost  everywhere  to  be  found  on  river-courses  at  some 
point.  Large  stones  deposited  in  the  streams  at  the  sliallows  or  fords,  would  first  give 
a  chance  to  a  passenger  of  getting  across  dry  shod;  by  and  by,  where  one  or  two  stones 
were  wanting  to  complete  the  steps  in  the  passage,  they  would  be  supplied.  Next,  it 
would  naturally  occur  to  give  greater  security  to  the  passage,  by  laying  plaid<s  or  trees 
across  the  stepping-stones,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risks  attending  stepping  or  leaping  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  In  the  arrangement  of  planks  resting  thus  on  stones,  we  have  the 
first  advance  in  the  art  of  briilge  building,  the  suggestion  at  once  both  of  piers  and  road- 
waj-s;  and  beyond  this  stage,  the  art  would  appear  not  to  have  advanced  for  a  very 
long  period.      From  the  Greeks,  we  have  accounts  of  bridges  built    by  Semiramis, 
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iDarius,  Xorxos,  and  Pyrrlms;  and  in  Eg-ypt,  nccossity  early  compolled  the  formation  of 
bridges  in  coiiiu'Ction  with  the  canals  constnu-ted  lor  tlio  purpose;  of  irri^'atiou.  But 
all  these  would  appear  to  have  heeu  rudimentary  in  form,  and  to  have  consisted  simply 
of  piers,  ■vvith  the  intervals  between  them  spanned  by  beams  of  timber  or  large  tlat 
stones.  Sometimes  boat-:  moored  in  the  stream  served  the  purpose  of  piers,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  famous  ]}.  of  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont.  Bridges  of  boats  are  in  use 
to  tins  day.  The  principle  of  the  arch  was  long  known  before  it  was  applied  to  the  art 
of  bridge-building.  See  Akcit.  That  application  we  owe  to  the  Bomans,  wbo.se  first 
great  work  in  which  the  arch  was  employed,  the  Cloaca  Maxima  (q.v.),  is  referable  to 
the  time  of  the  Tarquins.  The  Ponto  de  Botto,  or  Senators'  B.  (127  b.c),  erected  by 
Caius  Flavius,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  its  application  to  bridges.  In 
the  course  of  the  great  engineering  undertaking  of  the  Boman  empire  imder  Augustus 
Caesar  for  the  formation  of  roads  and  supply  of  water  to  Bome,  its  application  became 
general;  and  afterwards,  the  emj)ire  having  extended  its  bountis,  the  necessity  for  ready 
comnuinication  between  its  provinces,  led  to  the  erection  of  numerous  splendid  bridges 
therein,  many  of  which,  indeed,  surpassed  in  their  greatness  those  of  Borae  itself.  But 
although  the  Bomans  have  uncpicstionably  the  merit  of  having  originated  the  art  of 
bridge-l)uildiug  proper  in  Europe,  yet  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  principle  of  the 
arch  was  not  applied  by  eastern  nations  to  bridge-building  long  before  the  dawn  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Boman  empire.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  been  before  the  west  in 
this  as  in  other  arts,  though  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the  bridges  on  which  this  assertion 
is  rested  may  well  be  doubted,  considering  the  uncertainty  which  pervades  the  chro- 
nology of  that  extraordinary  people. 

It  is  in.possible  here  to  trace  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  art.  For  a  long  time  after 
the  decay  of  the  Boman  emjiire,  it  made  no  progress.  It  revived  in  the  ilth  c,  but 
again  languished  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th,  when  the  formatiou  of  the  corps  of  the 
Fonts  et  Chaussees  in  France  favored  its  further  growth.  Hencefortli.  many  splendid 
bridges  were  erected  both  in  Britain  and  the  continent.  In  1775,  Mr.  Pritchard  of 
Shrewsbury,  introducing  the  use  of  cast  iron  in  the  erection  of  brifiges,  originated  a 
valuable  style  of  construction.  The  genius  and  works  of  Telford  bring  us  to  the  jiresent 
time.  AYithin  half  a  centurj-,  the  use  of  steam,  the  development  of  the  canal  system, 
and  the  necessity  especially  for  railway -bridges,  with  the  immen.se  amount  of  capital  at 
the  disposal  of  engineers  for  purposes  of  bridge-building,  have  caused  a  rapid  evolution  of 
all  the  principles  and  possible  modes  of  the  art.  Among  the  new  forms  called  forth 
within  the  centurj- by  the  increasing  demand  for  facilities  of  commnnicntion.  are  tlte 
suspension  B.,  the  wrought-iron  irirder  and  tubular  bridges,  and  the  lattice-bridges.  Sev- 
eral of  the  new  bridges  over  the  TThames  are  models  of  engineering  skill  and  taste.  The 
Menai  and  Britannia  bridges  were  regarded  when  erected  as  perfect  marvels  of  the  art, 
and  yet  they  have  since  been  surpassed.  In  America,  the  B.  of  Trenton,  over  the  Dela- 
ware, the  great  Portage  viaduct,  and  the  Niagara  suspension  B.,  are  equal  to  any  similar 
works  in  the  world.  The  Tay  B.,  opened  in  May,  1878,  is  the  longest  (3  m.  in 
length)  and  perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  modern  engineering  skill.  The  variety 
of  complex  structures  of  wood  and  of  iron  that  now  span  streams  and  hollows  is  endle^. 
For  some  of  the  more  important  forms,  see  Frame,  Lattice,  Tubular,  and  Suspen- 
sion Bridges.  What  follows  here,  relates  chiefly  to  arched  or  masonic  bridges,  and  la 
confined  to  the  more  general  and  obvious  conditions  which  such  bridges  must  fulfill, 
avoiding  the  mechanical  theory  of  their  stability  as  too  abstruse  for  popular  exposition. 

An  arched  B.  rests  between  masses  of  masonry  on  opposite  sides  of  a  river,  called 
its  abuf/ucnts  (ci.v.).  The  intermediate  points  of  support  of  the  arches  are  the  piers 
(q.v.),  which  are  rarely  built  so  strong  as  to  be  able  of  themselves  to  resist  the  lateral 
thrust  of  the  arches  resting  on  them,  if  the  thrust  of  one  arch  did  not  counteract  that  of 
another.  The  arch  itself  is  the  curved  construction  between  adjacent  piers.  The  chief 
terms  used  in  speaking  of  the  arch  itself  are  explained  under  Arch.  In  addition,  may 
be  noticed  the  spandril,  the  name  given  to  the  filling  in  above  the  extrados  to  the  road- 
way. The  chord  or  span  is  the  distance  between  the  piers;  while  the  rifte  of  the  arch  is 
the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  level  of  the  springing  and  the  horizontal  through 
the  kej\ 

"When  a  B.  has  to  be  erected,  the  question  of  what  form  it  should  be,  falls  to  be  set- 
tled hy  a  variety  of  considerations.  Begard  to  appearance  affects  the  cjucstion,  but  the 
material  points  are  its  sufficiency  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  its 
security  and  durability  The  nature  of  the  embankments  and  of  the  soil  in  the  Avater-bed, 
together  v.ith  the  nature  of  the  water-shed,  or  country  drained  by  the  stream,  may  make 
it  necessary  that  the  B.  should  not  be  an  arched  bridge  at  all,  but  a  sus]iension  or  tubu- 
lar bridge.  But  if  it  is  to  be  an  arched  B.,  then  the  most  important  questions  respect  the 
number  of  its  piers  and  the  form  of  its  arches.  If  vessels  must  be  free  to  pass  under  it, 
the  arches  must  ])e  lofty,  and  the  abutments  high;  so  also  must  they  be  if  the  river  is 
exposed  to  sudden  elevations  of  its  level  by  floods.  Formerly,  a  prejudice  existed  against 
laying  a  B.  across  a  stream  at  any  other  angle  than  at  right  angles  to  its  course.  The 
reason  was,  that,  the  Theory  of  the  skewed  arch  (q.v.)  being  unknown,  the  obliquity  of 
the  B.  to  the  water-course  involved  a  corresponding  obliquity  of  its  piers  to  the  water, 
Avhieh  greatly  increased  the  risk  of  the  B.  suffering  from  floods.  But  the  skewed  arch 
allows  a  B.  to  be  *^hrown  at  any  angle  across  a  river,  with  its  piers  all  parallel  to  the 
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Stream ;  and  many  an  a^wkward  turn  in  our  public  roads  would  have  been  spared  us,  had 
the  skewed  arch  only  been  earlier  known. 

After  making  allowance  for  the  requirements  of  position  and  traffic,  the  form  next 
must  be  considered,  more  particularly  in  relation  to  the  stream.  The  stream  principally 
affects  the  form,  through  prescribing  the  number  of  piers.  Each  pier  takes  up  so  much 
of  the  water-course,  aud  thus  narrows  the  effective  passage  of  the  water.  The  imme- 
diate consequence  of  narrowing  the  channel  is  to  increase  the  velocity  of  the  stream.  As 
the  velocity  of  the  stream  increases,  it  teuds  more  and  more  to  carry  off  the  soil  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  piers,  and  hnally,  by  deepening  its  course,  to  undermine  them. 
From  this  consideration,  the  effect  of  too  many  piers  will  be  obvious;  but  indeed  this 
is  not  matter  of  speculation,  for  many  bridges — among  others,  a  B.  of  Smeaton's  at  Hex- 
ham— have  Ijeen  destroyed  from  this  cause,  thus  falling  from  the  very  overabundance  of 
support!  To  know  how  many  piers  may  with  safety  be  used,  the  volume  of  water  that 
flows  through  the  channel,  both  ordinarily  aud  in  wirtfer-tloods,  must  be  ascertained, 
which  c;tn  be  done  very  nearly  by  calculating  tlie  mean  of  many  soundings  taken  at  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  river,  and  at  a  succession  of  points  across  its  bed.  There  is  another 
way  in  which  the  stream  affects  the  form.  If  it  is  liable  to  floods,  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  the  piers  so  higli  as  to  elevate  the  spring  of  the  arclies  above  the  highest  level 
attainable  by  the  water.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  floods  are  apt  to  carry  down  trees  and  other  floating  masses,  whicli,  if 
the  arches  do  not  afford  them  passage,  become  powerful  levers  for  the  destruction  of  the 
bridge. 

The  form  of  the  B.  being  determined  on,  the  remaining  questions  relate  to  its  stabil- 
ity. This  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  abutments  and  piers,  and  the  balanced  equi- 
librium of  the  arches.  The  importance  of  securing  proper  foundations  for  the  abut- 
ments and  piers  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  very  frequently  their  foundations,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  have  to  be  artiticially  constructed.  See  Pii-es,  Cofpkk-dam, 
aud  Concrete.  In  considering  the  stability  of  the  B.,  the  first  thing  is  to  ascertain  the 
forces  which  will  act  to  destroy  it.  This  is  ascertained  by  calculating  the  extreme  pass- 
ing load,  and  also  the  weight  of  the  structure  above  the  arches,  and  of  the  arches  them- 
selves. A  scientific  and  skilled  engineer  is  tlicn  al)le  to  judge  what  amount  of  strain  or 
destructive  pressure  will  be  exercised  by  these  weights  on  the  several  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  thus  to  adapt  the  strength  at  ever}'  point  to  the  strain.  As  to  the  passing  load, 
it  is  usual  to  calculate  on  240  lbs.  per  foot,  superficial,  of  the  whole  area  in  ordinary 
bridges,  and  on  960  lbs.  in  railway  bridges.  The  weight  of  the  superstructure  and 
arches  is  a  question  for  practical  measurement.  As  to  the  remaining  pressure — viz., 
that  of  the  stream — it  must  be  ascertained  for  the  highest  floods.  It  is  calculated  from 
knowing  the  mean  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  it. 
Tlie  surface  is  readily  observed  oy  means  of  floats;  aud  when  this  is  under  10  ft.  per 
second,  the  mean  velocity  is  found  to  be  about  one  fifth  less.  The  stress  of  the  stream 
on  the  bridge  is  diminished  by  the  expedient  known  as  a  cut-water,  wliich  is  an  angular 
projection  from  the  pier.  Tlie  best  form  for  a  cut-water  lias  practically  been  ascertained 
to  be  an  eipiilateral  prism,  presenting  an  angle  of  60"  to  the  water-course.  In  all  bridges, 
these  arc  to  l)e  fouud  on  the  sides  of  the  piers  presented  to  the  stream;  and  in  tidal  rivers, 
they  are  built  on  the  lower  side  as  well. 

After  the  conditions  already  mentioned  are  satisfied,  taste  has  more  to  do  Avith  the 
form  of  the  arches  than  anytliing  else.  The  forms  in  use  are  the  old  semicircular,  tlie 
elliptical — usually  got  at  by  putting  together  .several  circular  arches  of  different  radii — 
and  the  segmental  arch.  The  semicircular  arch  was  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  more 
ancient  bridges.  This  arch  is  the  most  solid  and  most  easily  constructed,  as  all  the 
voussoirs  may  be  worked  from  the  same  mold.  It  requires,  however,  high  banking,  as 
its  height  i.s  equal  lialf  its  breadth;  and  wheie  the  water-level  greatly  changes,  it  is  par- 
ticularly unsuital)le,  from  the  great  height  necessary  to  be  given  to  the  piers,  to  carry 
the  intrados  out  of  water-reach.  The  elliptical  arch  and  the  segmental  of  GO^  are,  besides, 
far  more  pleasing  in  appearance. 

In  possible  extent  of  span,  the  masonic  bridge  is  far  exceeded  by  suspension  and 
girder  bridges.  At  Chester  there  is  a  stone  arch  witli  a  span  of  200  ft. ;  in  the  Britannia 
tubular  bridge  the  span  is  400  ft. ;  in  tlie  sus])ension  bridge  over  the  Menai  strait,  600  ft. ; 
and  in  the  suspension  bridge  at  Freiburg.  Switzerland,  870  feet.  The  railway  bridge 
across  the  Ta}',  near  Dundee,  of  iron  gilders  is  remarkable  for  its  great  length,  3450  yards. 
See  TriJULAR  Buiuck  and  Suspension'  Buiiwes. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  wooden  B.  is  its  liability  to  decay,  besides  which  it  is 
liable  to  warping,  through  the  swelling  and  contracting  of  its  beams.  The  latter  objec- 
tion applies  also  to  iron  bridges,  but  in  their  case,  the  contractions  and  expau.sions  may 
be  compensated  for,  as  in  the  compensation  balance  of  a  watch,  or  the  compensation 
penflulum. 

Public  bridges  are  maintainable  at  tlie  expense  of  the  counties  in  which  tliey  are  sit- 
uated; but  in  many  cities  and  iKjroughs,  the  inhabitants  have  ac(iuired  by  jirescription  a 
liability  for  this  expense,  and  by  the  1:5  and  14  Viet.  e.  64,  the  management  and  control  of 
sucli  bridges  is  given  to  the  council  of  the  city  or  borough.  If  part  of  a  pul)lic  bridge 
be  within  one  county  or  other  place  on  which  the  lialiilty  rests,  and  the  other  part  of  the 
bridge  be  within  another,  eacli  party  or  body  shall  repair  that  part  of  the  bridge  which 
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is  ■within  its  own  boundaries.  Besides  the  bridge  itself,  the  county  liable  is  bound  by  tiic 
33  Henry  VIII.  c.  5,  to  repair  COO  ft.  of  the  road  eitiier  way  from  the  bridge.  And  such 
is  still  tlio  state  of  tlic  law  as  to  all  bridges  built  prior  to  the  passing  of  tlie  higliway  act, 
5  and  G  W'il.  IV.  c.  50.  But  by  that  act  it  is  provided  tliat,  in  the  case  of  "all  bridges 
thereafter  to  be  biiilt,  the  repair  of  the  road  itself  passing  over  or  adjoining  to  a  bridge, 
shall  be  done  by  the  parish,  or  other  i>arties  bound  to  the  general  repair  of  tlie  highway 
of  which  it  forms  a  portion — the  count}'  being  still  subject,  however,  to  its  formca-  obli- 
gation as  regards  "the  walls,  banks,  or  fences  of  the  raised  cau'^ewaj's,  and  raised 
approaches  to  any  bridge,  or  the  land  arches  thereof."  See  Stephen's  Com.,  vol.  ill.  p. 
334.  The  neglect  to  make  such  repairs  is  treated  in  law  books  as  a  kind  of  negative 
offense;  but  there  arc  positive  offenses  against  bridges,  which  in  the  statutes  are  called 
nuisances,  as  to  which,  see  the  43  Geo.  III.  c.  59.  An  act  to  amend  the  law  in  regard 
to  the  maintenance  and  management  of  roads  and  bridges  in  Scotland  was  passed  in 
187S,  entitled  "Roads  and  Bridges  act."  Private  bridges  are  those  erected  and  main- 
tained under  contracts  authorized  by  private  acts  of  parliament.     See  Koad. 

BRIDGE  {ante).  The  most  important  American  bridge  now  under  construction  is 
that  over  the  East  river  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  commonly  known 
as  the  ''Brooklyn  bridge."  The  land  approaches  are  of  stone  and  brick  in  arches  and 
piers,  terminating  at  the  river  in  the  grand  stone  piers  that  rise  378  ft.  above  high  water. 
The  following  official  accoimt  of  dimensions  and  progress  is  down  to  the  close  of  1879: 
construction  commenced  Jan.  8,  1870;  size  of  New  York  caisson,  173x102  ft.;  size  of 
Brooklyn  caisson,  168x103  ft. ;  tim1)er  and  iron  in  caisson,  5353  cubic  yards;  concrete  in 
well-holes,  chambers,  etc.,  5669  cubic  ft.;  weight  of  New  York  caisson,  about  7000  tons; 
weight  of  concrete  tilling,  about  8000  tons;  New  York  tower  contains  46,945  cubic  yards 
of  masonr}';  Brooklyn  towcrcontains  38,314  cubic  yards  of  masonry;  length  of  river  span 
1595  ft.  6  in. ;  length  of  each  land  span,  930  ft. — 1860  ft. ;  length  of  Brooklyn  approach, 
971  ft. ;  length  of  New  York  approach,  1563  ft.,  6  in. ;  total  length  of  bridge,  5989  ft.,  or 
1.134  m. ;  width  of  bridge,  85  ft. ;  number  of  cables,  4;  diameter  of  each  cable,  15|  in. ; 
first  wire  was  run  out  Slay  30,  1877;  cable-making  really  commenced  June  11,  1877; 
length  of  each  single  wire  in  cal)les,  3578  ft.  6  in. ;  ultimate  strength  of  each  cable,  13,300 
tons;  weight  of  wire,  13  ft.  per  lb.;  each  cable  contains  5396  parallel  (not  twisted) 
galvanized  steel,  oil-coated  wires,  closely  wrapped  to  a  solid  cylinder  15|  in.  in  diameter; 
depth  of  Brooklj-n  tower  foundation  below  high-water,  45  ft. ;  depth  of  New  York  tower 
foundation  below  high  water,  78  ft.;  size  of  towers  at  high-water  line,  140x59  ft.;  size 
of  towers  at  roof  course,  186x53  ft. ;  total  height  of  towers  above  high-water,  378  ft.; 
clear  height  of  bridge  in  center  of  river  span  above  high-water,  at  90°  Fall.,  135  ft.; 
height  of  floor  at  towers  above  high  water,  119  ft.  3  in. ;  grade  of  roadway,  3^  ft.  in  100 
ft.;  height  of  towers  above  roadway,  159  ft.;  size  of  anchorages  at  base,  139x119  ft.; 
size  of  anchorages  at  top,  117x104  ft. ;  height  of  anchorages,  88  ft.  front  and  85  ft.  rear; 
weight  of  each  anchor  plate,  33  tons;  total  cost  of  bridge,  exclusive  of  land,  -$9,000,000. 
The  bridge  will  probably  be  completed  in  1883.  Engineer,  col.  W.  A.  Roebling.  The 
towers  were  finished  long  ago;  so  were  the  cables,  and  the  construction  of  the  floor,  with 
the  many  rods  suspending  it,  will  finish  the  bridge  proper. 

Some  other  American  bridges  may  be  briefly  described.  One  of  the  earliest  of  note 
is  that  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia,  which  Fanny  Kemble  poetically  described  as 
"a  scarf  rounded  by  the  wind  and  thrown  over  the  river."  It  was  accidentally  burned 
in  1838.  The  railroad  bridge  at  Bellows  Falls,  built  in  1850,  has  a  span  of  350  feet.  The 
Susquehanna  bridge  (of  the  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railroad)  is  3500  ft.  long,  with  13 
piers  and  3  guard  piers  at  the  draw.  The  spans  are  350  ft.  long,  and  the  draw-span  176 
feet.  The  Niagara  Suspension  bridge  has  a  span  from  center  to  center  of  towers  of  831 
ft.,  and  is  245  ft.  above  the  river.  The  bridge  (suspension)  over  the  Ohio  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Covington  has  a  span  of  1067  ft.  and  is  91  ft.  above  low-water.  The  Clifton 
bridge  (over  Niagara  river  just  below  the  falls  and  above  the  suspension  bridge)  is  1190 
ft.  from  bank  to  bank,  and  1368  ft.  between  the  points  of  suspension  on  the  towers,  and 
is  193  ft.  above  the  water.  The  Victoria  tubular  bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Mon- 
treal has  a  length  of  tube  of  6600  ft.,  carried  over  35  openings  of  340  ft.  each,  and  one 
of  330  ft. ;  with  the  approaches  this  bridge  is  9084  ft.  long.  The  Quincy  bridge  over 
the  Missis.sippi  (draw)  has  17  spans,  two  of  250  ft.,  three  of  300,  11  of  137,  and  a  draw- 
span  of  360  feet.  The  bridge  over  the  ^Missouri  at  Omaha  is  3800  ft.  long  in  11  spans.  ^ 
The  bridge  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad  over  the  Hudson  at  Albany  is  1740  ft. 
long,  in  15  spans  and  a  draw.  But  the  most  notevv'orthy  of  railroad  bridges  "is  that  ov^-r 
the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis.  It  is  in  three  immense  spans,  those  at  the  end  being  497 
ft.  each,  and  the  middle  one  515  feet.  Over  the  railroad  floor  is  a  carriage  and  foot  road 
way  34  ft.  wide  between  the  foot-walks  which  are  each  8  ft.  wide. 

The  terrible  disaster  of  the  fall  of  the  Tay  bridge  in  Scotland,  the  center  portion  of 
which  went  down  in  a  furious  "oXg  on  the  night  of  the  37th  Dec.,  1879,  justifies  a  brief 
description  of  that  structure.  It  was  the  largest  iron  bridge  in  the  world,  crossing  the 
river,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  w.  of  Dundee,  with  a  length  from  shore 
to  shore  of  10,330  ft.  (only  340  ft.  less  than  two  miles).  Commencing  at  the  s.  or  Fife 
shore  there  were  three  spa'ns  of  60  ft.,  two  of  80  ft.,  33  of  130  ft.,  14  of  300  ft.,  16  of  130 
ft.,  35  of  66  ft.,  one  of  160  ft.,  and  six  of  37  ft. ;  in  all  89  spans,  the  rails  being  88  ft. 
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above  the  "vrater.  The  portion  which  fell  consisted  of  12  spans  somewhere  near  tlie 
middle  of  the  bridge.  A  train  of  six  passenger  cars  and  the  brakemen's  van  either  went 
down  with  the  bridge  or  ran  into  the  vacancy  in  the  darli,  and  not  one  person  survived. 
There  were  over  90  lives  lost. 

The  following  statement  comprises  a  list  of  the  most  important  railway  bridges  and 
viaducts  constructed  by  European  and  American  railway  companies.  There  are  stone, 
wood,  and  iron  structures,  all  of  wliicli  appear  under  a  separate  head: 

Stone  Bridije^  and  Viaducts. — liallochmoj-le  viaduct,  Glasg()w,  and  S.  W.,  width  of 
span,  181  ft.;  viaduct  at  Nogent,  S.  M.,  near  Paris,  164  ft.;  Durham  Junction  viaduct, 
160  ft.;  bridge  near  "Wolmsdorf,  Silesia,  150  ft.;  bridge  near  Maidenhead,  built  by 
Brunei,  1835,  129  feet.  There  are  three  or  four  structures  to  be  added  to  the  foregoing, 
whose  v.idths  of  openings  exceed  100  feet.  This  includes  the  bridge  at  the  Point-du-Jour, 
at  Paris;  the  viaduct  near  Loebau,  in  Saxony,  and  the  bridge  at  Poinl-dc-Pille.  on  the 
line  between  Orleans  and  Bordea\ix.  The  highest  arches  are  principally  found  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  second  line  in  various  parts  of  France. 

Viaducts  of  Stone  and  Brick. — Height  of  arch;  over  the  Goeltz  valley,  in  Saxony, 
256  ft. ;  over  theElster  valley,  in  Saxony,  223  ft. ;  over  the  Iliofredo,  in  Austria.  197  ft. ; 
at  Diedenmuhle,  near  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  170  ft. ;  at  Chaumout,  Paris  to  Mulhouse,  164 
ft. ;  at  Kalte  Kinne,  Semmering,  Austria,  151  ft. ;  at  Pure,  near  Grenoble,  135  ft. ;  at 
Comelle,  near  Creil,  Paris,  131  ft. ;  at  Wagnergraben,  Semmering,  Austria,  128  ft. ;  at 
Combe-Bouchard,  Paris-Lyons  railway,  128  feet.  In  addition  to  tliese  there  are  several 
other  bridges  and  viaducts  whose  height  varies  from  100  to  125  feet.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal are:  the  viaduct  over  the  Tranz  valley,  in  Austria;  bridge  across  the  river  Fulda, 
near  Kragenhof,  Hanover;  the  Goel  viaduct  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle;  viaduct  at  Mirevillc,  on 
the  line  between  Havre  and  Rouen;  four  more  are  in  Saxon  Switzerland;  the  rest  in 
various  parts  of  France.  The  longest  viaducts  and  bridges  are  to  be  found  in  England; 
notal)lj''  the  viaduct  on  the  line  from  London  to  Greenwich;  the  system  of  the  South- 
western, South-eastern,  Chatham  and  Dover,  Great  Ea.stern,  and  of  other  lines  serving 
the  metropolis.  The  next  importance  attaches  to  the  bridge  spanning  the  Lagoons  and 
running  into  Venice,  the  bridge  and  viaduct  over  the  river  Elbe,  at  Dresden,  and  a  few 
others. 

Timber-built  Bridges  and  Viaducts. — The  most  prominent  structures  are  the  following: 
Over  the  river  Mista,  on  the  3Ioscow  and  St.  Petersberg  railway,  nine  openings,  each 
200  ft.  wide;  over  the  river  Elbe,  at  "Wittenberg,  with  14  openings,  varying  in  width 
fronr  140  to  100  ft. ;  bridge  near  Woltenhofen,  on  the  road  from  Lindau  to  Augsburg, 
Bavaria,  one  opening,  170  ft.  wide;  bridge  near  Kempten,  on  the  same  line  as  the  fore- 
going, with  five  openings,  varying  in  width  from  85  to  140  ft.  each.  There  are  two 
wooden  bridges  on  the  Xorth  Shields,  Newcastle  line,  one  with  seven,  the  other  with 
five  openings,  the  widest  of  which  spans  about  135  feet.  The  United  States  possess 
wooden  bridges  in  very  large  numbers,  and  of  much  greater  dimensions  than  are  found 
on  European  roads.  Among  those  noteworthy  is  the  bridge  over  the  Delaware  river,  on 
the  Erie  road,  with  two  openings,  each  of  a  width  of  about  260  feet.  The  next  structure 
of  importance  is  a  bridge  over  the  Susquehanna  river,  near  Columbia,  with  29  openings, 
each  al»out  200  ft.  wide.  There  are  two  bridges  crossing  the  Connecticut  river,  with 
spans  of  174  feet.  These  are  the  most  prominent  bridges;  b\it  there  are  numerous  other 
very  remarlcable  structures,  which,  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  give  evidence  of  great 
engineering  skill. 

Iron  Bridges  and  Viaducts. — The  following  list  comprises  structures  of  this  class  of 
ihe  greatest  extent  in  length: 

Feet. 

Parkorsburg  bridge.  West  Virginia,  U.  S 7,045 

St.  Charles  bridge,  Missouri,  tl.  S 6,536 

Over  the  river  Ohio,  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  U.  S 5,310 

Over  tlie  river  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S 4,920 

Over  the  East  river.  New  York 5,000 

Victoria  bridge,  St.  Lawrence  river,  Canada 4,980 

Over  the  river  Rhine,  at  Mayence.  Germany 3,380 

Over  the  river  Tnm;abudda,  Bombay,  Madras 3,730 

>  Over  the  river  ^Mississippi,  near  Quincj",  U.  S 3,200 

Over  the  river  ^lissouri,  near  Omaha,  U.  S 2,790 

Over  the  river  Vistula,  near  Dirseliau,  Germany 2,750 

Over  the  river  Danube,  near  Sfadlau,  Austria 2,520 

Over  the  river  Po,  near  ^fezzano-Corti,  Italy 2,485 

Over  the  river  Tamar.  near  Saltash 2,190 

Over  the  river  Lek.  n^ar  Kuilenburg 2,185 

Over  the  river  ^lississij)])),  near  Dulnique,  U.  S 1,758 

Over  the  river  Sorai,  in  British  India 1,745 

The  foregoing  comprises  a  list  of  the  longest  bridges  constructed  of  iron,  but  it  does 
not  include  all  the  most  important  works  from  an  engineering  point  of  view.  The 
bridgeswhich  have  the  widest  or  the  most  numerous  openings  arc  given  in  the  subjoined 
list,  and  comprise  all  tlie  great  marvels  which  engineering  skill  and  ingenuity  have  pro- 
duced: Britannia  bridge,  Meuai  straits:  four  openings,  each  460  ft.,  and  two  openings. 
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each  230  feet ;  built  b}-^  Robert  Stephenson  and  Fairbank,  1846-50.  Conway  bridge, 
Menai  straits:  one  opening,  400  feet;  built  by  Stephenson,  1847-48.  Victoria  bridge, 
crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  river  at  Montreal:  one  opening  330  ft.,  and  24  openings,  each 
240  feet;  built  by  Stephenson.  Bridge  over  the  Garonne,  near  Langon,  on  the  Bor- 
deau.x-Cctte  line:  one  opening  of  24,5  ft.,  and  two  each  of  210  feet.  Over  the  Aire,  near 
Brothertoii:  one  opening  of  225  feet.  Over  the  Trent,  near  Gainsborougli,  on  the  Man- 
chester, Sheflield  and  Lincoln  line:  two  openings,  each  150  ft.  wide.  Over  the  river 
Lek,  a  branch  of  the  Rhine,  near  Kuilenburg,  Holland:  one  opening  of  150  ft.,  one  of 
80  ft.,  and  seven  of  57  feet:    built  1868-70.     Over  the  river  Ohio,  near  Louisville,  U.  S. ; 

•  cue  opening  of  400  ft.;  one  of  370  ft.;  si.\,  each  of  236  ft.;  14,  varying  in  width 
from  210  ft.  to  140  ft. ;  one  of  100  ft.,  and  two,  each  of  50  feet;  built  in  1«68.  Over 
the  Vi-stula,  near  Dirschau,  Beriin-K5nigsberg  line — built  1850-57,  by  Lentze:  six  open- 
ings, 350  ft.  each.  Over  the  Waal,  near  Lommel,  Belgium :  three  openings  of  400  ft. 
each,  and  eight  of  190  ft.  each.  Over  the  Khine,  near  Griethausen:  one  opening  of  330 
ft.,  and  20  of  60  ft.  each;  built  in  186:3-64,  by  Mouie.  Over  the  Rhine,  near  Hamm: 
four  openings,  each  of  330  feet;  built  in  1868-70,  by  Pichier.  Over  the  Dieppe,  near 
Moerdyk,  Holland:  14  openings,  each  of  330  ft.,  and  two  of  51  feet.  This  structure 
resembles  in  a  measure  the  unfortunate  Tay  bridge.  It  was  completed  in  1871.  Over 
the  Itlune,  near  Cologne:  four  openings  of  320  ft.  each;  built,  1856-60,  by  Lohse  and 
Wiedinan.  Over  the  Nogat, near  Marien burg,  Baltic:  two  openingsof  312  ft.  each.  Overthe 
Wye,  near  Chepstow:  one  opening  of  300  ft.,  and  three,  each  of  100  feet;  built  by  Brunei, 
1850-52.  Over  the  Rhine,  near  Mannheim:  three  openings  of  295 feet.  Overthe  Boyne, 
near  Drogheda:  one  opening  of  270  ft.,  and  two  each  of  140 feet  ;  built  bj'  Barton,  1855. 
Over  the  Danube  canal,  near  Vienna:  one  opening  260  ft.  wide;  built  in  1860  by  Koestlin. 
Over  the  Danube,  near  Stadlau,  Austri  a:  five  openings  each  of  250  ft.,  and  10  each  of 
110  feet  ;  built  by  Ruppert,  1868-70.  Over  the  Trent,  near  Newark:  one  opening  of 
240  feet ;  built  by  Fox  and  Henderson,  1851.  Overthe  Thames,  Blackfriars:  one  open- 
ing of  205  ft.,  two  of  195  ft.,  and  two  of  170  feet  ;  built  1863-64.  Over  the  Kinzig,  near 
Offenburg,  Germany:  one  opening  of  190  feet.  Over  the  Eipel,  Hungary:  one  opening 
of  185  ft.,  and  three  of  145  feet.  Over  the  Rhine,  near  Strasburg:  three  openings  of  185 
feet.  Over  the  Grau,  in  Hungary:  one  opening  of  166  ft.,  and  three  of  144  ft.  each, 
built  b}'  Ruppert,  1858.  Over  the  Saar,  near  Freibourg:  five  openings,  each  of  160  ft.,  and 
two  of  142  feet.  Crumlia  Viaduct.  Newport-Abergavenny  line:  10  openings  each  of 
160  ft.  width;  built  by  Liddle  and  Gordon,  1853.  Overthe  Lahn,  near  Coblentz:  one 
opening,  150  ft.  wide.  Over  the  Thames,  near  Windsor:  one  opening  of  200  feet  ;  built 
by  Brunei,  1849.  Over  the  Wescr,  near  Corvey,  German}':  four  openings,  each  of  185 
feet;  built  by  Schwedler,  1863-64.  Overthe  Orne,  near  Caen,  France:  one  opening  of 
145  feet.  Built  by  Maier,  1858.  On  the  Blackwall  line:  one  opening,  120  feet.  Over 
the  Tamar,  at  Saltash:  two  openings  of  450  ft.,  and  17  openings  varying  from  70  to  90 
feet;  built  by  Brunei.  Over  the  Rhine,  at  Ma\'ence;  four  openings,  each  of  335  ft., 
six  of  115  ft.,  and  32  openings  var^dng  in  width  from  50  to  80  feet.  Over  the  Isar,  near 
Hesselohe,  Germany:  two  openings,  each  of  170  ft.,  and  two  each  of  85  feet.  Over  the 
Elbe,  at  Hamburg:  seven  openings,  each  of  335  ft.  ,  and  three  openingsof  310  feet;  built 
by  Lohse,  1870.  "Over  the  Yssel,  near  Zutphen,  Holland:  one  opening  of  320  ft.,  and 
two  of  55  feet.  Over  the  Oiiio,  near  Benwood,  United  States:  one  opening  of  320  feet. 
Over  the  Mersey,  near  Runcorn,  London  and  North-western  railway:  three  openings  of 
300  ft.  each.  Over  the  Missouri,  near  Omaha,  United  States:  11  openings,  each  of  270 
feet;  built  by  Dodge,  1860-61.  Over  the  Danube,  near  Mauthausen,  Austria:  five  open- 
ings of  260  ft.,  and  two  of  90  feet.  Over  the  Danube,  at  Vienna,  North-western  line:  four 
openings  of  260  ft.,  and  14  openings  of  95  feet;  built  by  Hellwag  and  Gerlish,  1870-72. 

The  railway  suspension  bridge  over  the  Forth  at  Queensferry  will  be,  when  com- 
pleted, the  most  remarkable  application  of  the  suspension  principle  in  the  world.  The 
breadth  of  the  Forth  at  Queensferry  is  rather,  more  than  a  mile;  but,  as  the  viaduct 
is  to  be  continued  overland  on  the  n.  shore  for  several  hundred  yards,  the  whole 
length  of  the  bridge  will  be  about  one  mile  and  one  third.  This,  however,  gives 
no  fair  idea  of  the  breadth  of  span  to  which  the  physical  conditions  require 
the  suspension  principle  to  be  applied.  In  the  midst  of  the  firth,  but  rather  nearer 
to  the  northern  than  to  the  southern  sliore,  rises  the  rocky  islet  of  Inchgarvie. 
On  either  side  of  this  island  the  bed  of  the  river  sinks  to  a  depth  which  is  imprac- 

'::ticable  for  engineering  purposes.  On  the  n.  .side  the  bed  sinks  to  a  depth  of  210  ft., 
on  the  s.  side  to  180  ft.,  below  the  water-mark;  and  it  is  there,  for  a  breadth  of  1600 
ft.  on  either  side,  that  no  practicable  bottom  can  be  found  for  piers,  and  therefore  that 
the  suspension  principle  has  perforce  to  be  resorted  to.  Between  the  deep  furrow  oa 
the  s.  side  of  Inchgarvie  and  the  southern  shore  there  is  a  reach  of  comparatively 
shallow  water,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  30  ft.,  but  within  which  foundations  may  be 
found  for  some  12  or  15  piers.  Viewed  in  profile  from  the  bosom  of  the  firth,  the 
bridge  will  thus  present  to  view  five  distinct  sections.  First,  there  is  a  shallow-water 
section  on  the  s.  side,  covering  some  2000  ft.,  and  supported  on  16  piers;  then  there  is 
the  deep-water  section,  s.  of  Inchgarvie,  traversed  by  a  suspension  bridge;  next  there 
is  the  island  of  Inchgarvie  itself,  over  which  the  viaduct  will  be  carried  on  two  or  three 
piers;  then  there  is  the  deep-water  section  n.  of  Inchgarvie,  spanned  by  a  second  sus- 
pension bridge;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  northern  shorev,-ard  section,  which  carries  the 
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viaduct  on  10  or  11  piers  from  the  brink  of  the  tide  to  the  dead  level  of  the  Fife  shore. 
The  great  features  of  the  architectural  desigu,  as  seen  from  the  firtli,  ^vill  be  the  four 
pairs  of  lofty  towers  on  which  the  massive  steel  chains  which  are  to  support  the  two 
suspension  bridges  will  be  hung,  and  the  two  pairs  of  landward  buttresses  to  which 
the  suspending  chains  will  be  anchored.  Of  the  towers,  two  pairs  will  rise  from  the 
island  of  Inchgarvie,  and  will  reach  the  imposing  height  of  596  ft.  Two  pairs  on  tlie 
shore  of  n.  Queeusferry,  and  other  two  on  the  brink  of  deep  water  on  the  .southern  chan- 
nel, will  attain  to  a  height  of  584  feet.  The  two  pairs  of  buttresses  on  the  n.  and  the  s. 
side  respectively  will  be,  of  course,  less  lofty;  but  tiiey  will  be  bold  and  striking  masses 
of  masonry.  Those  parts  of  the  bridge,  n.  and  s.,  which  rest  on  piers,  with  a  solid 
foundation,  will  con.sist  of  a  single  permanent  way  25  ft.  broad,  and  carrying  a  double 
set  of  rails.  But  the  intervening  portions  carried"  by  the  suspension  bridges  will  con- 
sist of  two  distinct  and  parallel  branches,  each  15  ft.  broad,  each  carrying  a  single  line 
of  rails,  and  100  ft.  apart.  These  branches  will  be  tightly  braced  together;  and  this 
arrangement  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  give  greater  breadth,  and  tlierefore  greater 
stability,  to  the  whole  structure.  Seen  from  above,  the  outline  of  the  design  has  the 
appearance  of  a  shuttle  with  elongated  points.  The  divergence  of  the  branches  begins 
at  the  massive  piers,  two  on  each  side,  to  which  the  suspension  chains  will  be  anchored, 
and  the  maximum  of  divergence,  100  ft.,  will  be  attained  before  the  lofty  towel's  are 
reached.  While  the  bridge  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  makes  necessarily 
a  straight  course,  the  shoreward  i)art  at  either  end  forms  a  gentle  curve.  From  each 
shore  to  the  beginning  of  the  suspension  bridge  tiie  line  rises  with  a  gradient  of  1  in 
100.  In  the  shoreward  sections,  and  in  that  over  Inchgarvie,  the  permanent  way  rests 
on  the  upper  members  of  the  lattice-girders;  but  in  the  two  suspension  sections  it 
rests  on  the  lower  members.  By  this  contrivance  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tay  bridge, 
tlie  full  height  of  150  ft.  above  the  high-water  mark  is  confined  to  the  central  sections 
onl}'.  It  will  be  evident  that  each  of  tlie  deep-water  channels  n.  and  s.  of  the  island  of 
Inchgarvie  will  be  spanned  by  a  double  suspension  bridge.  Each  of  these  double 
bridges  will  consist  of  four  parallel  and  enormous  lattice-girders — two  for  each  branch. 
These  girders  will  be  1600  ft.  long.  Seen  in  profile,  their  upper  members  will  form  an 
arched  outline,  with  a  maximum  height  of  50  ft.  and  a  mininmm  of  19  ft.  besides  the 
toverf  On  these  towers,  of  course,  their  ends  will  rest;  but  they  will  derive  their 
main  support  from  four  immense  steel  chains,  one  for  each  girder,  which  will  be  slung 
over  the  towers  and  fastened  to  the  anchoring  piers  at  either  end.  The  girders  will 
be  attached  to  the  chains  by  stout  wrought-iron  rods  at  intervals  of  50  feet.  It  is  expected 
that  this  wonderful  bridge  will  be  completed  by  Jan.  1,  1885. 

BBIDOE,  Military,  is  a  temporary  construction,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  rivers 
by  troop.s  cannon,  and  military  wagons.  The  most  eflicicnt  are  described  under  Pon- 
toon; but  there  are  man}'  other  kinds.  A  bridrje  ofhoain  is  formed  by  small-craft,  espe- 
cially cargo-boats,  collected  from  various  places  up  and  down  the  river;  trestles  are 
placed  in  them  to  bring  their  tops  to  one  common  level;  the  boats  are  anchored  across 
the  river,  and  l)aulks  of  timber,  resting  on  the  trestles,  form  a  continuous  road  from 
boat  to  boat  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river;  the  boats  ought  to  be  of  such  size 
that,  when  fully  laden,  the  gunwales  or  upper  edges  shall  not  be  less  than  one  foot 
above  the  water.  B'>]w-hri(lqeH  are  sometimes  but  not  frequently  used  by  militarj'  engi- 
neers. A  hont-and-ropc  bridge  consists  of  cal)les  resting  on  boats,  and  supporting  a  plat- 
form or  road  of  stout  timber.  A  cask-hrklge  consists  of  a  series  of  timber-rafts  resting 
on  casks;  the  casks  are  grouped  together  in  quadrangular  masses;  at  certain  intervals, 
timbers  are  laid  ujion  them  to  form  rafts,  and  several  sucli  rafts  form  a  bridge;  it  is  an 
inferior  kind  of  pontoon-bridge.  A  trestle-hndge  is  sometimes  made  for  crossing  a  .small 
stream  in  a  hilly  country;  it  consi.sts  of  trestles  hastily  made  up  in  any  rough*  materials 
that  may  be  at  hand,  with  planking  or  fascines  to  form  a  flooring,  cables  to  keep  the 
trestles  in  a  straight  line,  and  heavy  stones  to  prevent  them  from  floating.  Raft-bridges, 
consisting  of  ])lanks  lashed  together,  are  easily  made  of  any  rough  materials  that  may  l)e 
found  on  the  spot;  but  they  liave  little  buoyancy,  and  are  not  very  manageable.  A 
mning-flijing  bridge  consists  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  of  which  one  end  is  moored  in  the  center 
of  tiie  river,  and  the  other  end  left  loose;  this  loose  end  is  brought  to  the  proper  side  of 
the  river,  the  Iwats  are  laden,  and  they  make  a  .'semicircular  sweep  across  the  river  by 
means  of  rudders  and  oars,  until  the  loose  end  of  the  bridge  reaches  the  other  bank.  A 
trail-jUiing  bridge  is  a  boat  or  raft,  or  a  string  of  boats  or  rafts,  which  is  drawn  across  a 
river  by  ropes,  in  a  line  marked  out  and  limited  by  other  ropes. 

BRIDfiP],  N,\TiiR.\L.     See  N.\tt-h.\l  Bhidok. 

BRIDGE-BUILDING  BEOTHEEHOODS  (Fr.  Fri'res  pontifen;  Lat.  Fratrcs  pontificeK) 
were  religious  societies  that  originated  in  the  s.  of  France  in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th 
century.  Their  purpose  was  to  establish  hospices  at  the  most  frequented  fords  of  large 
rivers,  to  keep  up  ferries,  and  to  build  bridges.  The  church  during  the  middle  ages 
regarded  the  making  of  streets  and  bridges  as  meritorious  religious  .service.  Whether 
or  not  the  herdsman  Benezet,  .subsequently  canonized,  was  the  founder  or  only  a  mem- 
ber of  this  fraternity,  is  as  uncertain  as  the  tradition  which  attributes  to  him  the  com- 
pletion of  the  bridge  over  tlie  Rhone  at  Avignon  in  1180.  The  fraternity  was  .sanctioned 
by  pope  Clemens  III.  in  1189;  its  internal  organization  was  similar  to  that  of  the  knightly 
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orders,  and  the  members  wore  as  their  hadge  or  insignia  a  pick-hammer  on  the  breast. 
In  France,  they  labored  very  actively,  but  were  gradually  absorbed  into  the  order  of  St. 
John.     Similar  associations  sprang  up  in  other  lands,  but  under  dilTereut  names. 

BRIDGE-HEAD,  or  Tkte-du-Pont,  in  military  engineering,  is  a  fortified  post  intended 
to  defend  the  passage  of  a  river  over  a  bridge.  It  is  a  field-work,  open  at  the  gorge  or 
in  the  rear,  and  having  its  two  flanks  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  most  favorable 
position  is  at  a  re-entering  sinuosity  of  Die  river,  where  the  guns  can  work  better  with 
the  supporting  batteries  opposite.  Bridge-heads  are  usually  temporary  works,  hastily 
constructed.  Their  most  frequent  use  is  to  aid  a  retiring  army  to  cross  the  river  in  good 
order,  and  to  check  an  enemy  pressing  upon  it.  Openings  are  left  to  allow  the  retiring 
army,  with  guns  and  carriages,  to  file  through  without  confusion;  and  parapets  are  so 
disposed  as  to  flank  and  defend  these  openings. 

EBIDGEMAN,  Laura.  This  famous  blind  mute  was  b.  In  Hanover,  N.  H.,  United 
States,  on  the  21st  Dec,  1829.  She  was  a  bright,  intelligent  child,  but  at  two  years  of 
age  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  which  utterly  destroyed  both  sight  and  hearing. 
Ii^)r  a  time  this  so  shattered  her  system,  that  there  seemed  no  hope  of  recovery;  but  she 
rallied,  and  soon  learned  to  find  her  way  about  the  house  and  neighborhood,  and  even 
learned  to  sew  and  to  knit  a  little.  A  strong  passion  for  imitation  began  to  develop 
itself,  and  by  assiduously  cultivating  this  power,  she  was  at  last  enabled  to  emerge  out 
of  her  life  of  unbroken  darkness  and  silence,  and  take  her  place  among  the  educated 
people  of  the  day.  In  1839,  Dr.  Howe  of  Boston  undertook  her  care  and  education  at 
the  deaf  and  dumb  school.  The  first  attempt  was  to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  arbitrary 
signs,  by  which  she  could  interchange  thoughts  with  others.  Then  she  learned  to  read 
embossed  letters  by  the  touch;  next,  embossed  words  were  attached  to  different  articles, 
and  she  learned  to  a.ssociate  each  word  with  its  corresponding  object.  A  pat  on  the 
head  told  her  when  she  was  right  in  her  spelling-lesson.  Thus  far,  however,  the  work 
was  only  an  exercise  of  imitation  and  memory,  roused  into  exertion  by  the  motive  of 
love  of  approbation,  but  seemingly  without  intellectual  perception  of  the  relation 
between  words  and  things.  It  was  like  teaching  a  clever  dog  a  variety  of  tricks.  But 
at  last  the  truth  flashed  upon  her,  that  by  this  means  she  could  communicate  to  others 
a  sign  of  what  was  passing  in  her  own  miEd.  Her  Avhole  being  seemed  changed.  The 
next  step  was  to  procure  a  set  of  metal  types,  wi^h  the  letters  cast  at  the  ends,  and  a 
board  with  square  holes  for  their  insertion,  so  as  to  be  read  by  the  finger.  In  six 
months,  she  could  write  down  the  name  of  most  common  objects,  and  in  two  years  had 
made  great  bodily  and  mental  improvement.  She  grew  happier,  and  enjoyed  play  like 
other  ciiildren,  amusing  herself  with  imaginary  dialogues,  spelling  old  and  new  Avords, 
and  with  her  left  hand  slapping  the  fingers  of  her  right,  if  they  spelled  a  word  wrong; 
or  giving  herself  a  pat  of  approval,  as  the  teacher  did,  when  correct.  Her  touch  grew 
in  accuracy  as  its  power  increased;  she  learned  to  know  people  almost  instantly  by  the 
touch  alone.  In  a  year  or  two  more,  she  was  able  to  receive  lessons  in  geography,  alge- 
bra, and  history.  She  received  and  answered  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
was  always  employed,  and  therefore  always  happy.  Her  brain  seems  to  have  been 
unduly  excited  for  a  blind  person;  she  not  only  held  imaginary  dialogues  with  herself, 
but  dreamed  incessantly  by  night;  and  during  these  dreams,  while  asleep,  talked  much 
on  her  fingers.  She  learned  to  write  a  fair,  legible,  square  hand,  and  to  read  with  great 
dexterity,  and  at  last,  even  to  think  deeply,  and  to  reason  with  good  sense  and  discrimi- 
nation. Keen,  sensitive,  and  lively  ,  in  various  occupation,  her  days  now  pass  rapidly 
and  pleasantly,  mainly  owing  to  the  unremitting  skill  and  kindness  of  Dr.  Howe.  She 
was  saved  by  him  frem  a  life  of  hopeless,  helpless  darkness;  educated  and  trained  to 
take  her  part  in  the  world;  and  now,  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  is 
conferring  on  them  the  blessings  she  has  herself  received.  She  is  probably  among  the 
most  skillful  of  blind  teachers. 

BRIDGENORTH,  a  t.  of  Salop  or  Shropshire,  on  both  sides  of  the  Severn,  20  m.  s.e.  of 
Shrewsbury.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town,  connected  by  a  bridge  over  the 
Severn.  The  larger  part  of  the  towm  is  on  the  right  bank,  and  is  built  on  a  sand.stone 
rock  rising  60  ft.  above  the  river.  Pop.  '71,  7317.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 
The  navigation  of  the  Severn  formerly  employed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  but  the  traffic 
has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  introduction  of  railways.  The  town,  which  was  at  one 
time  called  Bruges  or  Britg,  is  said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin.  In  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
c,  llie  earl  of  Shrewsbury  defended  the  town  unsuccessfully  against  Heniy  I.  It  was 
besieged  in  the  .same  century  by  Henry  II. ;  and  dm-ing  the  civil  wars  it  resisted  the 
parliamentary  forces  for  three  weeks.  A  great  portion  of  the  town  was  on  this  occasion 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  has  carpet  and  worsted  manufactories.  Bishop  Percy  was  born 
here. 

BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN.     See  Allan. 

BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS,  the  covered  passage  which  connects  the  doge's  palace  in 
Venice  with  the  prison,  over  which  prisoners  of  state  were  taken  to  confinement  or  to 
execution. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a  seaport  of  Connecticut,  U.  S.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pequannock, 
which  empties  itself  into  an  inlet  of  Long  Island  sound.     It  is  in  lat.  41°  11'  n.,  and 
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long.  73°  12'  w.,  being  178  m.  to  the  s.w.  of  Boston,  and  58  to  the  n.e.  of  Now  York. 
Pop.  '70,  19,835,  having  gained  6536  in  10  years.  B.  is  connected  by  raihvajs  both 
■with  the  interior  and  with  the  other  places  generally  on  the  seaboard.  Though  the 
harbor  does  not  admit  large  ships,  haviug  only  13  ft.  on  the  bar  at  high-water,  yet  B.  has 
a  considerable  coastiug-trade,  and  a  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  whale-tishery.  Its 
manufactures  are  extensive,  particularly  of  carriages,  harness,  fire-arms,  and  sewing- 
machines. 

BRIDGEPORT  (ante),  a  city  in  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.,  on  Long  Island  sound,  and  on 
the  New  York  and  New  Haven  railroad,  at  its  junction  with  the  Housatonic  railroad,  56 
m.  n.e.  of  New  York.  Tiie  harbor  at  the  entrance  of  Pequannock  creek  is  large  and  safe, 
and  is  the  center  of  a  considerable  coastwise  trade.  The  most  elegant  portion  of  the  city 
is  Golden  hill,  an  elevation  of  about  100  ft.,  commanding  delightful  views  of  sound  and 
shore,  and  covered  with  fine  residences,  manj'  of  which  are  owned  and  occupied  by  New 
Yorkers.  All  of  the  city  is  modern  and  well  built,  the  streets  shaded  by  trees,  and  the 
residences  are  well  provided  with  water  and  gas.  The  earliest  settlement,  then  called 
Newfield,  was  in  1639;  the  city  charter  is  dated  1836.  In  1850,  the  population  was  6080; 
now  it  is  about  23.000.  There  are  many  superior  schools,  and  some  fine  chvirches.  The 
chief  business,  besides  the  water  trade,  is  in  manufacturing,  and  in  this  the  making  of 
sewing-machines  takes  the  lead,  there  being  three  large  establishments.  Here  is  also  the 
largest  manufactory  of  metallic  cartridges  in  the  country;  and  there  are  carriage  factories, 
iron  foundries,  harnes.s,  and  other  business.    Pop.  '80 — 29,148. 

BRIDGER'S  PASS,  a  defile  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  s.  "Wj-oming,  through  whicii 
the  overland  stages  went  before  the  opening  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  It  is  several  miles 
long,  and  in  most  places  has  perpendicular  side  walls  from  1000  to  2500  ft.  high. 

BBIDGET,  Saixt  (or,  more  properly,  Birr/it  or  BrigiiU'),a  fumoua  Roman  Catholic  saint, 
was  b.  in  Sweden  about  the  year  1302.  Her  father  was  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of 
Sweden.  When  only  sixteen,  she  married  Ulf  Gudmarson.  prince  of  Nericia,  a  stripling 
of  eighteen,  by  whom  she  had  eight  children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  named  Catherine, 
born  in  1336,  died  in  1381,  became  par  excellence  the  'female  saint  of  Sweden.  Her  hus- 
band and  she  now  solemnly  vowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  a  state  of 
continence,  and,  to  obtain  strength  to  carry  out  their  severe  resolution,  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  shrine  of  St.  Jago  de  Compostella  in  Spain.  On  their  return,  Ulf  died  in 
1344,  and  B.  founded  about  the  same  time  the  monastery  of  Wadstena,  in  East  Goth- 
land. Sixty  nuns  and  twenty-five  monks  were  its  first  inmates.  They  received  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine,  to  which  St.  B.  herself  added  a  few  particulars.  They  constituted  a 
new  order,  sometimes  called  the  order  of  St.  B.,  sometimes  the  order  of  St.  Salvator,  or 
the  Holy  Savior,  which  flourishetl  in  Sweden  until  the  reformation,  when  it  was  sup- 
pressed, but  it  still  possesses  some  establishments  in  Italy,  Portugal,  and  elsewhere. 
Subsequently,  St.  B.  went  to  Rome,  where  she  founded  a  hospice  for  pilgrims  and  Swed- 
ish students,  which  was  reorganized  by  Leo  X.  After  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Pal- 
e.stine,  .she  died  at  Rome  on  her  return,  23(1  July,  1373.  Her  bones  were  carried  to 
Wadstena,  and  she  herself  was  canonized  in  1391  by  pope  Boniface  IX.  Her  festival 
is  on  the  8th  of  October.  The  lierelatioiies  St.  Brir/ittm,  written  by  her  confessors,  was 
keenly  attacked  by  the  celebrated  Gerson,  but  obtained  the  approval  of  the  council  of 
Ba.sel,  and  has  passed  through  many  editions.  Besides  the  lievelniioiies,  there  have  been 
attributed  to  this  saint  a  sermon  on  the  Vir/(in,  and  five  discourses  on  the  passion  of 
Jesus  Ciirist,  preceded  by  an  introduction  which  was  condemned  by  the  congregation 
of  the  Index. 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  this  Swedish  saint  is  another  St.  Bridget,  or  St.  Bride, 
as  she  is  more  commonly  called,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  flourished  in  the  end  of 
the  5th  and  beginning  of  the  Olli  c. ,  and  was  renowned  for  her  beauty.  To  escape 
the  temptations  to  which  this  dangerous  gift  exposed  her,  as  well  as  the  offers  of 
marriage  with  which  she  was  annoyed,  she  prayed  God  to  make  her  iigly.  Her 
prayer  was  granted;  and  she  retired  from  the  world,  founded  the  monastery  of  Kil- 
dave.  and  devoted  her.self  to  the  education  of  young  girls.  Her  day  falls  on  the  1st 
of  February.  She  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  great  saints  of  Ireland,  the  others 
being  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columha.  She  was  held  in  great  reverence  in  Scotland, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  Douglases  as  their  tutelar}'  saint. 

BRIDGETON,  a  port  of  entry  in  New  Jersey,  U.  S.,  about  40  m.  s.  of  Philadelphia. 
It  o(eu[)iL'S  both  banks  of  the  Cohansey  creek,  about  20  m.  a])ove  its  entrance  into 
Delaware  bay,  its  two  divisions  being  connected  by  a  wooden  draw-bridge.  The  town 
contains  a  public  library,  two  ncwspai)er-ofHces,  an  irf)n  foundry,  a  rolling  mill,  a  nail- 
factory,  a  woolen-factorv.  and  a  glass-work.  It  likewise  owns  upwards  of  15,000  tons 
of  .^hipping.     Pop.  in  l'870,  6820. 

BRIDGETON  (a,nt<-).  the  capital  of  r'umberland  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Cohansey  river, 
20  m.  from  Delaware  bay,  36  m.  s.  of  IMiiladelphia.  at  the  terminus  of  the  West  Jersey 
and  the  junction  of  the  New  Jersey  Southern  railroads;  pop.  '80,  8729.  It  is  a  port  of 
entry,  the  second  in  importance  in  the  state.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  glass,  water 
and  gas  pipes,  nails,  castings,  machinery,  lumber,  brick,  ship-lmildmg,  woolens,  and 
canned  fruits,  in  which  nearly  200  firms  are  engaged.     Among  its  educational  advan- 
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tages  are  the  South  Jersey  institute,  the  West  Jersey  academy,  and  several  superior  select 
schools.  There  are  a  good  puljlic  library,  more  tiian  a  dozen  churches,  and  several  benev- 
olent societies,  one  of  whicii  is  for  the  care  Of  destitute  children.  There  are  water 
and  gas  works,  and  three  bridges  over  the  river,  the  town  being  built  on  bntii  banks. 
The^llmate  is  excellent,  and  the  surrounding  region  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  well 
cultivated. 

BRIDGETOWN,  the  capital  of  Barbadoes  (q.v.),  is  situated  on  the  w.  coast  of  the 
island  along  tlie  n.  side  of  Carlisle  bay,  which  forms  its  roadstead,  in  hit.  13°  4'  u., 
and  long.  59°  37' w.  Pop.  21,38-4.  It  was  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  c. 
taking  the  name  Indian  Bridge,  and  later  its  present  appellation,  from  a  rude  aboriginal 
struct'ure  which  spanned  a  neighboring  creek.  The  present  city,  however,  is  only  100 
years  old,  the  former  having  been  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in  ]May,  17GG.  In  1831,  a  part 
of  B.  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane,  and  in  1845  it  again  suffered  severely  from  fire.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Barbadoes  aiul  of  the  governor-general  of  the  Windward 
islands.  Except  Broad  street,  the  thoroughfares  are  irregular,  and  the  shops  or  general 
stores,  having  no  windows  in  front,  look  heaTj-  and  unattractive.  There  is  a  consider- 
able trade. 

BRIDGEWATER,  a  township  in  Plj-mouth  co.,  Mass.,  27  m.  n.e.  of  Boston,  on  the 
Fall  river  and  Bridgewater  Branch  railroads.  It  contains  the  state  normal  school,  the 
state  almshouse,  and  various  manufactories.     Pop.  '80,3,620. 

BRIDGEWATEK,  a  t.  and  port  of  Somersetshire,  on  both  sides  of  the  Parret  (which 
is  here  spanned  by  an  iron  bridge),  6  m.  in  a  direct  line,  and  12  by  the  river,  from  the 
Bristol  channel,  and  30  m.  s.w.  of  Bristol.  It  stands  on  the  torder  of  a  marshy  plain, 
which  lies  between  the  Mendip  and  Quantock  hills,  but  the  country  around  is  well 
wooded.  It  is  chiefly  built  of  brick.  St.  Mary's  church  has  a  remarkably  slender  and 
lofty  spire.  The  Parret  admits  vessels  of  200  tons  up  to  the  town;  it  rises  86  ft.  at 
spring-tides,  and  is  subject  to  a  bore  or  perpendicular  advancing  wave,  6  or  8  ft.  high, 
often  causing  much  annoyance  to  shipping.  Pop.  in  '71,  12,101.  B.  formerly  returned 
two  members  to  parliament,  but  was  disfranchised  in  1870.  Bath  or  scouring  bricks, 
peculiar  to  B.  are  made  here  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  found  in  the  river.  Admiral 
Blake  was  a  native  of  this  town,  which  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars,  when  it  was 
besieged  by  Fairfax,  and  ultimately  forced  to  surrender,  the  castle  being  dismantled  by 
the  conqueror.  The  \infortunate  duke  of  Monmouth  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  cor- 
poration of  B.,  before  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  which  occurred  in  1685,  5  m.  s.e.  of  B., 
and  in  which  he  was  defeated  by  the  royal  army.  In  1874,  154  vessels,  of  10,140  tons, 
belonged  to  the  port;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  number  of  vessels  that  cleared  the  port 
was  4,686,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  240,437  tons. 

BRIDGEWATER,  Francis  Egertox,  Duke  of,  styled  the  "  Father  of  British  Inland 
Navigation,"  youngest  son  of  Scroop,  fourth  earl  and  first  duke  of  B. ;  wash,  in  1736, 
and  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  second  duke,  in  1748.  In  1758-60,  he  obtained  acts 
of  parliament  for  making  a  navigable  canal  from  Worsley  to  Salford,  Lancashire,  and 
carrying  it  over  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation  at  Barton  by  an  aqueduct  39  ft.  above 
the  suriace  of  the  water,  and  200  yds.  long,  thus  forming  a  communication  between  his 
coal  mines  at  Worsley  and  Manchester,  on  one  level.  In  this  great  undertaking  he 
was  aided  by  the  skill  of  James  Brindley  (q.v.),  the  celebrated  engineer,  and  expended 
large  sums  of  money.  He  was  also  a  liberal  promoter  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation; 
and  the  impulse  he  thus  gave  to  the  internal  navigation  of  England,  led  to  the  extension 
of  the  canal  system  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  politics,  though  he  took  no  active 
part,  B.  was  a  friend  of  the  Pitt  administration,  and  a  contributor  to  the  loyalty  loan  of 
no  less  than  £100,000.  He  died  unmarried.  Mar.  8,  1803,  and  with  his  death  the  duke- 
dom became  extinct.  Before  he  began  to  realize  profits  from  his  great  work,  B.  lived 
in  privacy,  and  restricted  himself  to'the  simplest  fare;  aud  after  his  death  his  great 
wealth  was  distributed  among  collateral  branches  of  his  family.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Manchester. 

BRIDGEWATER,  Francis  Henry  Egerton,  Earl  of,  son  of  John  Egerton,  bishop 
of  Durham,  grandnephewof  the  first  duke  of  B.,  succeeded  his  brother  as  eighth  earl, 
Oct.  21,  1823.  Educated  for  tlie  church,  he  had  previou.sly  been  prebendary  of  Durham. 
He  died  unmarried,  in  Feb.,  1829,  and  the  title  became  extinct.  By  his  last  will,  dated 
Feb.  25,  1825,  he  left  £8,000,  invested  in  the  public  funds,  to  be  paid  to  the  author  of 
the  best  treatise  On  the  Poiccr,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  Crea- 
tion, illustrating  such  work  by  such  arguments  as  the  variety  and  formation  of  God's 
creatures  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  the  effect  of  digestion,  the 
construction  of  the  hand  of  man.  and  by  discoveries,  ancient  and  modern,  in  arts, 
sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of  literature.  The  then  president  of  the  royal  societyof 
London.  Davies  Gilbert,  to  whom  the  selection  of  the  author  was  left,  with  the  advice 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  a  noble  friend  of  the 
deceased  earl,  judiciously  resolved  that,  instead  of  being  given  to  one  man  for  one  work, 
the  money  should  be  allotted  to  eight  different  persons  for  eight  separate  treatises, 
though  all  connected  with  the  sa'me  primary  theme  (see  next  article).  B.  also  left 
upwards  of  £12,000  to  the  British  Museum,  the  interest  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase 
ind  care  of  MSS.  for  the  public  use. 
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BEIDGEWATE]^  TREATISES,  eight  celebrated  works  "On  the  Power,  'Wisdom,  and 
Goodness  of  God,"  by  eight  of  the  most  eminent  authors  in  their  respective  departments, 
published  under  a  bequest  of  the  last  carl  of  B.  (q.v.),  whereby  each  received  £1,000, 
with  the  copyright  of  his  own  treatise.  They  are:  1,.  The  Adaptation  of  External 
Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man,  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. 
(Lond.  1S33,  2  vols.  8vo).  2.  Chemistry,  Meteorolofiy,  and  the  Function  of  Digestion,  con- 
sidered icith  Reference  to  Natural  TJicology,  by  "William  Prout,  m.d.  (Lond.  1834,  8vo). 
3.  On  the  Uiftory,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  Aniinah,  by  the  rev.  William  Kirby  (Lond. 
1835,  2  vols.  8vo).  4.  On  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Buckland  (Loud. 
1837,  2  vols.  8vo).  5.  2he  Hand,  its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as  Evincing 
Design,  by  sir  Charles  Bell  (Lond.  1837,  8vo).  6.  The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to 
tlie  Physical  Condition  of  Man,  b}'  John  Kidd,  m.d.  (Lond.  1837,  8vo).  7.  Astronomy 
and  Qencral  Physics,  considered  with  Reference  to  Natural  Tficology,  by  the  rev.  William 
Whewell  (Lond.  1839,  8vo).  8.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  considered  tcith  Refer- 
ence to  Natural  Theology,  by  Peter  Mark.Rogert,  m.d.  (Lond.  1840,  2  vols.  8vo).  All 
these  works  have  since  been  republished  by  Bohn. 

BRIDLINGTON,  or  Buklington,  a  .sea-coast  t.  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
(including  Bridlington  Quay,  a  port  and  bathing-place  about  1  m.  to  the  s.e.),  6  m.  w. 
of  Flamborough  head,  and  40  m.  e.n.e.  of  York.  B.  is  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  in  a 
recess  of  a  beautiful  bay.  The  country  is  hilly  to  the  n.,  but  subsides  to  the  s.  into  a 
tiat  alluvial  and  fertile  tract  called  llolderness.  It  has  the  aspect  of  an  old  town 
with  narrow  irregular  streets.  Pop.  in  '71,  6203.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
corn,  and  also  some  soap-boiling  and  bone-grinding  works.  B.  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  site  of  a  Roman  station.  The  Danes  had  strongholds  in  this  vicinity  for 
nearly  300  years,  and  many  engagements  between  them  and  the  Saxons  and  Isormans 
occurred  here.  Great  numbers  of  ancient  tumuli  or  barrows  still  e.\ist.  An  Augus- 
tine priory  of  immense  wealth,  and  which  subsisted  for  400  years,  was  founded  here 
by  a  grand-nephew  of  the  conqueror,  and  obtained  many  privileges  from  Henry  I.,  and 
abo  from  king  John.  Some  parts  of  it  yet  remain.  In  1643,  Henrietta,  queen  of 
Charles  I.,  landed  here  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  Holland  bought  with  Xlm 
crown-jewels.  Bridlington  Quay  has  a  chalybeate  n)ineral  spring,  as  well  as  an 
intermitting  one  of  pure  water.  B.  is  noted  for  its  chalk-flint  fossils.  In  the  lacus- 
trine deposits  near  B.  were  found,  some  years  ago,  the  bones  of  a  large  extinct  elk, 
with  branching  horns,  measuring  11  ft.  from  tip  to  tip. 

BRIDPORT,  a  t.  in  Dorsetshire,  in  a  vale  at  the  confluence  of  the  Asker  and  the  Birt, 
or  Brit,  or  Bride,  16  m.  w.n.w.  of  Dorchester,  and  2  m.  from  the  English  channel.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence  surrounded  by  hills,  and  consists  chiefly  of  three  spacious 
and  airy  streets.  Pop.  '71,  7670.  The  registered  electors  numbered  (1875)  1071,  incHud- 
ing  15  freemen.  They  return  one  member  to  parliament.  The  cliief  manufactures 
are  twine,  shoe-thread,  cordage,  fishing-nets,  and  sailcloth;  and  ship-building  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent.  The  vicinity  is  celebrated  for  its  cheese  and  butter.  B.  was  a  con- 
siderable town  before  the  Norman  conquest,  and  had  a  mint  for  coining  silver.  In  1873 
there  entered  into  thi.s  port  69  vessels  whose  tonnage  was  reckoned  6386;  and  (here 
cleared  it  36  vessels  of  collectively  3526  tons.  On  the  coast  near  are  sandy  cliils,  200  ft. 
high,  abounding  in  fossils 

BRIE,  an  old  district  of  France  between  the  Seine  and  the  IVIarne,  Means  being  the 
chief  town.  B.  was  and  is  celebrated  for  its  cheese  and  grain.  In  old  times  a  for- 
est covered  a  great  portion  of  tiie  region.  It  was  subdued  by  the  Franks,  and  was  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Neustria.  In  the  9th  c,  it  was  ruled  by  its  own  counts,  but  in 
1361  it  pa,ssed  to  the  crown.  The  district  is  now  comprised  in  the  depaiLmcuts  of  Aisne 
and  those  adjoining. 

BRIEF,  in  the  practice  of  the  English  bar,  is  the  name  given  to  the  written  instnw- 
tions  on  which  barristers  advocate  causes  in  courts  of  justice.  It  is  called  a  B. 
because  it  is,  or  ought  to  be.  an  abbreviated  statement  of  the  pleadings,  proof.s,  and  affi- 
davits at  law,  or  "of  the  Itill.  answer,  and  other  proceedings  in  equity,  with  a  concise 
narrative  of  the  facts  and  merits  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  or  the  defendant's  defense.  But 
It  is  also  used  in  forensic  liusincss  irfnerallv,  beintr  applied,  not  only  in  the  courts  of 
law  and  equity,  but  also  in  all  otlier  tribunals,'  whether  inferior  or  superior,  original  or 
appellate.  In  Scotland,  the  corresponding  term  is  wnnorial.  The  skill  of  the  attorney 
or  solicitor  is  shown  in  the  preparation  of  this  important  document,  which  should  be 
characterized  by  arrangement  and  compression,  without  any  material  omission. 

BRIEF  (ante),  an  abridged  statement  of  a  suitor's  case.  It  should  contain  the  names, 
residences,  and  occupations  of  the  parties;  the  character  in  which  they  sue  or  are  sued, 
and  whv  thev  prosecute  or  defend;  an  abridgment  of  the  pleadings;  a  regular  chrono- 
logical s'tatement  in  plain  language  of  the  facts;  a  summary  of  the  points  at  issue  and  of 
the  proof  to  be  offered,  with  names  of  witnesses,  or  of  documents  in  case  of  written 
evidence,  etc.  The  form  and  nature  of  the  B.  is  necessarily  varied  according  to  tha 
purpose  which  it  is  to  serve. 

BRIEF,  or  Buevk,  PAPAL  (Lat.  hrevis,  short),  a  word  which,  in  the  corrupt  Latinity 
of  the  early  ages,  was  made  to  signify  a  short  letter  written  to  one  or  more  persons 
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(hence  the  German  hrief,  a  letter).  It  is  now  used  to  denote  certain  pontifical  writings, 
which,  however,  do  not  receive  tlieir  name  from  the  brevity  of  the  composition,  hut 
from  tlie  smallness  of  the  caligrapliy.  The  papal  B.  differs  from  the  papal  hull  (q.v.)  in 
several  points.  It  gives  decisions  on  matters  of  inferior  importance,  such  as  discipline, 
dispensations,  release  from  vows,  indulgences,  etc.,  which  do  not  necessarily  require  the 
deliberations  of  a  conclave  of  cardinals.  Still,  it  is  not  to  he  confounded  with  the  motiis 
proprii,  or  private  epistle  of  the  pope  as  an  individual,  as  its  contents  are  always  of  an  otfi- 
i  cial  character.  His  holiness  speaks,  as  it  were,  Avith  a  kind  of  familiar  parental  of  author- 
!  ity,  and  the  B.  is  consequently  superscribed  papa,  while  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
■'  is  termed  dilcctefili  (beloved  son).  It  is  signed  not  by  the  pope,  but  by  the  serjrduriode' 
brcvi,  an  officer  of  the  papal  chancery,  with  red  wax,  and  only  with  the  pope's  private 
seal,  the  fisherman's  ring;  henoe  it  concludes  Datum  Rjdccc  sub  annulo  jnscaioriti  (givea 
at  Rome  under  the  ring  of  the  fi.sherman).  Like  the  bull,  it  is  written  on  parchment, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  bull  is  written  on  the  rough  side,  and  in  ancient  Gothic 
characters,  while  the  brief  is  written  on  the  smooth  side,  and  in  modern  Roman  char- 
acters. 

BRIEG,  a  t.  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  about  27  m.  s.c.  of  Breslau.  It  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oder,  and  on  the  railway  between  Breslau  and  Vienna,  and  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  which  have  been  partly  converted  into  promenades.  The  streets  are  wide 
and  regular,  and  commercial!}'  B.  is  a  thriving  town,  its  manufactures  including  linens, 
woollens,  cottons,  hosiery,  ribbons,  lace,  leather,  and  tobacco.  The  battle-field  of 
Mollwitz  (q.v.)  lies  a  little  to  the  w.  of  Brieg.     Pop.  75,  16,348. 

BRIEL,  BRIEL'LE,  or  The  BRILL,  a  fortified  seaport  t..  on  the  n.  side  of  the  island 
of  Voorne,  s.  Holland.  It  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  about  14  m.  w.  of 
Rotterdam,  in  hit.  51"  54'  n.,  and  long.  4"  10'  east.  B.  possesses  a  good  harbor,  and  is 
intersected  by  several  canals.  It  has  a  pop.  of  (1876)  4205,  the  male  portion  of  which  are 
chiefly  engaged  as  pilots  and  fishermen.  B.  may  be  considered  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  having  been  taken  from  tlie  Spaniards  b}^  William  de  laMarck,  in  1572. 
This  event  was  the  first  act  of  open  hostility  to  Philip  II.,  and  paved  the  way  to  the 
complete  liberation  of  the  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  In  1585,  B.  was  one  of  the 
towns  made  over  to  England  as  .security  for  certain  advances  made  to  the  states  of  Hol- 
land; it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1616.  B.  was  the  first  town  of  Holland,  which, 
without  extraneous  aid,  expelled  the  French  in  1813.  The  celebrated  admirals  De  Witt 
and  Van  Tromp  were  natives  of  this  place. 

BRIENNE-LE-CHATEAU,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Brienne-Napoleon,  a  small  t.  la 
in  the  dep.  of  Aube,  France,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aube,  and  about  14  m.  n.w. 
of  Bar-sur-Au'oe.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Napoleon  I.  received  his  earliest 
military  education,  he  having  entered  the  school  here  in  1779,  when  he  was  10  years  old, 
and  remained  until  1784.  It  is  also  remarkable  on  account  of  the  battle  fought  here 
between  the  French  and  the  allies  in  1814.  On  the  29th  of  Jan.,  Bonaparte,  who  had 
collected  his  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  B.,  with  a  view  to  check  the  advance  of  the  allies 
on  Paris,  attacked  Blucher,  who  was  stationed  in  the  town,  and  drove  him  out  with 
considerable  loss.  In  the  struggle,  the  town,  which  was  chiefly  composed  of  wood,  wa.s 
almost  reduced  to  ashes.  On  the  30th,  the  contest  was  renewed,  and  Blucher  was  forced 
to  retreat  to  Traimes.  On  the  following  day.  Napoleon  deployed  his  forces  in  the  plain 
between  La  Rothilre  and  Trannes,  and  on  Feb.  1,  the  corps  of  the  crown-prince  of 
Wilrte.'-^berg  and  count  Giulay,  and  the  Russian  reserves  of  grenadiers,  having  joined 
Blucher,  prince  Schwarzenberg  gave  orders  to  renew  the  combat.  After  a  sanguinary 
struggle,  during  which  Napoleon,  feeling  the  importance  of  the  contest,  exerted'all  his 
influence  over  his  troops,  led  several  charges  in  person,  and  frequently  exposed  hiraseif 
to  danger,  victory  at  length  declared  decisively  for  the  allies  at  every  point.  During 
the  night  of  Feb.  1,  and  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  French  troops  retreated 
from  Brienne-le-Chateau.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  about  equal,  consisting  of  nearly 
5000  killed  and  wounded.  The  allies  took  9000  prisoners,  and  70  pieces  of  artillery. 
This  victory  at  B.  opened  the  way  to  Paris,  and  led  to  the  fall  of  the  empire. 

BRIENZ,  a  t.  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bernese  Alp.s,  on  the  n.e.  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  about  30  m.  e.s.c. 
of  Bern.  Its  cheese  is  held  in  high  repute.  Pop.  '70,  2605.— The  lake  of  B.,  which 
is  about  8  m.  long  and  2  in  breadth,  is  formed  by  the  river  Aar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hasli 
valley,  and  by  the  same  river  it  discharges  its  surplus  waters  into  lake  Thun.  The 
lake  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  1850  ft." above  tlie  sea;  its  average  depth  is  about  500 
ft.,  but  in  some  places  it  is  said  to  have  a  depth  of  more  than  2000  feet.  It  is  surrounded 
by  elevated  mountains,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Rothorn,  from  which  splendid 
views  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps  are  obtained.  A  small  steamer  plies  dailv 
on  the  lake  between  B.  and  Interlaken,  touching  at  the  celebrated  Giessbach  fall  every 
trip. 

BRIER  CREEK,  a  stream  in  Warren  co.,  Ga.,  where,  in  the  revolution,  the  Ameri- 
cans under  gen.  Ashe  were  defeated  Feb.  27,  1779,  by  the  English  under  gen.  Prevost; 
American  loss  about  250;  English  loss,  16. 
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BRIERLY  HILL,  an  ecclesiastical  district  of  Staffordshire,  England,  2m.  n.n.c.  from 
Stourbriilgo,  on  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverlianiptou  railway.  It  is  a  place  of 
much  activity,  the  district  abounding  in  coal,  iron,  and  lire-clay ;  and  there  are  here  numer- 
ous collieries,  large  iron-works,  glass-works,  brick-works,  and  potteries.  The  manufac- 
ture of  steam-boilers  is  extensively  carried  on.     Pop.  '71,  11,046. 

BRIES,  a  t.  in  Hungary  on  the  Gran;  pop.  '70,  11,776.  The  people  are  stock-breed- 
ers and  farmers. 

BRIETJC,  St.,  a  seaport t.,  in  the  department  of  Cotes-du-Nord,  France,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Gouet,  about  2  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  St.  B.,  a  part  of 
the  English  channel,  in  lat.  48°  31'  n.,  and  long.  2"  45'  west.  The  town  is  said  to  owe 
its  origin  to  an  Irishman,  St.  Brieuc,  who  built  a  monastery  here  in  the  5th  century.  St. 
B.  has  the  rums  of  an  old  tower  that  formerly  defended  the  entrance  to  the  river,  but 
was  partially  blown  up  by  order  of  Henri  IV.  in  1598,  and  a  cathedral,  part  of  which 
dates  from  the  11th  century.  The  ramparts  were  destroyed  in  1788,  and  their  site  has 
l)een  converted  into  a  pleasant  promena<le,  terminating  in  a  terrace  that  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  channel.  St.  B.  has  manufactures  of  woolen  stnifs,  linen,  cotton,  leather, 
paper,  etc.;  it  has  also  ship-building  yards,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop. 
'76,  13,683. 

BRIGADE',  in  the  military  service,  is  a  group  of  regiments  or  battalions  combined  into 
one  body.  When  a  British  army  takes  the  field,  it  is  customary  for  three  battalions  to 
form  a  bvu/ade,  and  two  brigades  a  dicmon.  Thus,  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  each  of 
the  five  divisions  of  British  infantry  comprised  two  brigades;  and  of  these  ten  brigades, 
nine  consisted  of  three  battalions  each,  the  tenth  being  somewhat  stronger.  It  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  temporary  grouping,  which  can  be  broken  up  whenever  the  command- 
ing officer  thinks  fit.  The  household  troops,  comprising  the  horse  guards,  lifeguards, 
and  foot  guards,  are  sometimes  called  the  household  brigade. 

BRIGADE  MAJOR  is  a  military  officer  who  exercises  duties,  in  a  brigade,  analogous 
to  those  of  the  adjutant  of  a  regiment.  He  attends  to  matters  of  discipline,  and  to  the 
personal  movements  of  the  men.  When  regiments  or  battalions  are  brigaded,  a  B. 
M.  is  appointed,  usuallj'  from  among  the  captains.  He  conveys  orders,  keeps  the 
rollster  or  roster,  inspects  guards  and  jiickets,  and  directs  exercises  and  evolutions;  but 
he  nevertlieless  remains  on  the  books  of  a  particular  regiment,  and  returns  to  his  regi- 
mental duties  when  the  B.  is  broken  up. 

BRIGADIER,  or  BuiG.\DiEn-GEXEUAL,  is  an  officer  of  a  regiment  (usually  a  col. 
or  lieut.col.),  wlio,  for  a  limited  time  and  for  a  special  service,  is  placed  upon  brigade 
duties.  He  is  then  a  general  or  commander  of  a  brigade,  which  usually  contains  his 
own  regiment  as  one  of  the  number.  When  the  brigade  is  broken  up,  he  falls  back  to 
his  colonelcy,  unless  his  services  lead  to  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  maj.geu. 

BRIGANDINE,  among  the  articles  of  armor  worn  during  the  middle  ages,  was  an 
assemblage  of  small  plates  of  iron,  sewed  upon  quilted  linen  or  leather,  and  covered  with 
a  similar  sub.stance  to  hide  the  glittering  of  the  metal.  It  formed  a  sort  of  coat  or 
tuni(,'.  The  B.  Avas  named  from  the  hrif/am,  a  kind  of  light-anned  irregular  corps, 
employed  something  like  the  Cossacks  and  Bashi-bazouks  of  recent  days,  and,  like  them, 
addicted  fo  marauding  and  pilfering;  hence  the  word  brigand. 

BRIGAN  TES.     See  BuiT.\XNiA. 

BRIG-BRIG  ANTINE.  A  brig  is  a  square-rigged  vessel  with  two  masts.  A  brigan- 
tinc,  or  hernuiphrodile  brig,  is  a  two-masted  vessel,  with  the  mainmast  of  a  schooner  and 
the  foremast  of  a  brig.  A  Inig's  mainsail  is  the  low^est  .squaresail  on  tlie  mainmast, 
w  hereas  tlic  mainsail  of  a  brigantine  is  a  fore-and-aft  sail  like  that  of  a  schooner. 

BRIGGS,  Ciiarlf.s  FREDKniCK,  1810-77;  b.  Mass.;  a  iournalist  and  author  known 
as  "Harry  Franco."  He  started  the  Broadvuy  Joiirnril,  in  New  York,  of  which  Edgar  A. 
Poe  became  an  as.sociate  editor  tlic  year  following  its  establishment;  and  in  1853  lie 
became  the  first  editor  of  Putnain'x  Magazine,  which  he  conducted  for  .several  j'ears.  At 
a  later  period  he  was  connected  with  the  AV'r  York  Timea.  Some  of  liis  works  are  The 
Adirntiires  of  Harn/  Franco;  The  Havnted  Merrhant;  and  ihc  Trijy)nngn  of  Tom  Pepper. 
His  latest  editorial  work  was  done  ujion  the  BrookU/n  Union  and  Tlie  Independent,  with 
the  latter  of  which  he  was  connected  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

BRIGGS,  Grouoe  Nixon,  ij-.d.,  1706-1861;  b.  Mass.;  a  lawyer  and  judge,  member 
of  conirress,  and  for  two  terms  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  for  .some  time  pres- 
ident of  the  Bapti.st  missionary  union. 

BRIGGS,  Henry,  a  distinguished  mnthcmalician.  was  b.  in  1556,  at  Warleywood, 
near  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  and  studied  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  In  1596,  lie  was 
appf>inted  first  reader  in  geometr}'  at  Gresliam  liouse  (afterwards  college),  Lontion,  and 
in  1619  first  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  in  Oxford.  Tiiis  office  lie  retained  till  the 
lime  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Oxford,  Jan.  26,  1(531.  B.  made  an  important 
conlribtition  to  the  tlieory  of  logarithms,  of  which  he  constructed  invaluable  tables. 
Napier  the  inventor  had,  "in  1614^  published  a  tabk;  of  the  so-called  natural  logarithms, 
wlien  B.  observed  that  another  system,  in  which  tlie  logarithm  of  10  should  lie  taken  as 
unity,  would  afford  great  facilities  of  calculation.     Napier  admiUed  the  improvement 
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on  his  own  system,  and  intended  to  assist  in  carrying  tlie  plan  into  effect;  but  died  in 
1618,  when  tiie  wliole  work  was  left  to  Briggs.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  Chilian 
Prima  Lvgarithmorum,  containing  the  tirst  thousand  natural  numbers  calculated  to  eight 
decimal  places,  and  in  1(524  published  his  Arithmetica  Lorjarithmica,  the  fruit  of  many 
years  of  unwearied  application,  and  giving  the  logarithms  of  natural  numbers  from  1  to 
20,000,  and  from  90,000  to  101,000,  witli  15  places.  His  system  of  logarithms  is  that 
now  commonly  adopted.  Leaving  otliers  to  carry  out  his  calculations,  for  which  he  had 
provided  every  facility,  he  next  emi^loyed  himself  on  a  table  of  logarithms  of  sines  and 
tangents,  carried  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  degree,  and  to  15  places,  which,  with  a  table 
of  natural  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  was  posthumously  published  at  Gouda,  in  Hol- 
land, 1633,  under  the  title  of  Trigonometria  Bntannica. 

BllIGHAM,  Amariah,  1798-1849;  b.  Mass.;  a  physician  who  devoted  great  atten- 
tion to  the  cause  and  cure  of  insanity.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  retreat  for 
the  insane  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  of  the  New  York  state  asylum.  While  at  the  latter 
institution  he  gave  lectures  and  established  the  Journal  of  Insanity.  Among  his 
works  are  Mental  Cultication  and  Excitement;  The  Influence  of  Eeligion  vpon.  the  Health 
and  Physical  Welfare  of  Mankind;  and  The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the 
Brain. 

BRIGHAMIA,  plants  of  the  lobelia  family  discovered  in  the  Sandwich  islands.  The 
B.  insignis  bears  sweet-scented,  showy,  and  abundant  flowers  which  last  for  several 
mouths.  It  is  a  favorite  in  English  conservatories.  The  juice  is  said  to  be  a  specific 
for  some  cutaneous  diseases. 

BRIGHT,  Jesse  D.,  b.  New  York,  1813.  Early  in  life  he  settled  in  Indiana  as  a 
lawyer,  and  became  state  senator  and  lieutenant-governor.  In  1845,  he  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  senate,  where  he  served  18  years.  In  1862,  he  was  expelled  from  the 
senate  for  having  written  to  Jefferson  Davis  as  "  President  of  the  Confederate  States," 
recommending  to  him  a  man  who  desired  to  furnish  arms  for  the  rebels. 

BBIGHT,  JoHK,  a  popular  politician,  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  anti-com-law 
agitation,  son  of  Jacob  Bright,  a  Quaker  cotton  spinner  and  manufacturer  at  Rochdale, 
Lancashire,  was  b.  at  Greenbank,  near  that  town.  Nov.  16,  1811.  In  1835,  he  made  a 
foreign  tour,  which  included  a  journey  to  Palestine,  and,  on  his  return,  delivered  before 
a  literary  institution  at  Rochdale,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  his  travels,  and  on  topics  connected  with  commerce  and  political  economy. 
When  the  anticorn-law  league  was  formed  in  1839,  he  was  one  of  its  leading  members, 
and.  with  Mr.  Cobden,  engaged  in  an  extensive  free-trade  agitation  throughout  the 
kingdom.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  ho  offered  himself  as  a  condidate  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Durham,  and,  though  at  first  unsuccessful,  he  became,  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
M.P.  for  that  city.  At  all  times  an  animated  and  effective  speaker,  B.  was  inces;>ant, 
both  at  public  meetings  and  in  parliament,  in  his  opposition  to  the  corn  laws,  until  they 
Avere  finally  repealed.  In  1845,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons  on  the  game  laws,  and  also  one  on  the  subject  of  cotton  cultivation 
in  India.  An  abridgment  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  former,  published  in  on3 
volume,  contained  from  his  pen  an  Address  to  the  Tenant  Farmers  of  Great  Britain, 
strongly  condemning  the  existing  game  laws.  At  the  general  election  of  1847,  he  was 
elected'one  of  the  members  for  Mancnester.  He  co-operated  with  Mr.  Cobden  in  the 
movement  in  favor  of  financial  reform.  On  the  formation  of  the  fii-st  Derby  ministry, 
Feb.  27,  1852,  B.  aided  in  the  temporary  reorganization  of  the  corn-law  league,  in  favor 
of  the  principles  of  free  trade;  and  at  the  general  election  which  followed,  was  re-elected 
for  Manchester.  A  m.ember  of  the  peace  society,  and  strenuously  opposed  to  the  war 
with  Russia  in  1854,  B.  was  one  of  the  meeting  of  the  society  of  Friends,  by  whom  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  the  emperor  Nicholas  to  urge  upon  him  the  mamtenance  of  peace; 
and  in  1855  he  energetically  denounced  the  Crimean  war.  A  severe  illness  copipelled 
him  to  withdraw  for  a  time  to  the  continent,  and  in  his  absence  he  was  rejected  by  Man- 
chester. Elected  in  1857  for  Birmingham,  he  seconded  the  motion  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  conspiracy  bill,  which^led  to  the  overthrow  of  lord  Palmerston's  govern- 
ment. His  name  then  became  chiefly  associated  with  the  movement  for  reforming  the 
electoral  representation,  which  resulted  in  the  act  of  1867.  In  1868,  he  accepted  office  as 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  but  in  1870  was  again  obliged  to  retire,  in  consequence 
of  severe  illness.  His  health  having  been  partially  restored,  he  held  office  in  1873-74  as 
chancellor  of  the  duchv  of  Lancaster.  A  collection  of  his  Speeches  was  published  in 
1868. 

BRIGHT,  Richard,  1789-1858;  an  English  physician  educated  at  Edmburgh;  prac- 
ticed with  great  success  in  London,  becoming  physician  to  Guy's  hospital.  Ri^  specialty 
■was  morbid  anatomy  and  the  connection  between  morbid  symptoms  and  alterations  of 
structure  of  the  internal  organs.  He  discovered  that  an  albuminous  condition  of  the 
urine,  accompanied  with  dropsical  effusions,  was  dependent  on  a  peculiar  degeneration 
of  the  kidneys,  whence  the  disease  in  which  these  conditions  occur  was  called  Bright's 
disease.     His  publications  on  this  topic  were  made  in  1836-40. 

BRIGHTENING,  in  calico-printing,  is  the  operation  of  rendering  the  colors  of  printed 
fabrics  more  bright  or  brilliant,  by  boiling  them  in  solutions  of  soda  and  other  materials. 
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BRIGHTON",  a  former  t.  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  4  m.  w.  of  Boston  on  the  Albany 
and  Boston  railroad;  pop.  '70,  4957.  It  is  famous  as  the  great  cattle-market  of  Boston 
itud  the  east.  It  has  besides  some  manufacturing  establishments.  Since  1873  it  Las 
been  a  part  of  Boston. 

BEIGHTON,  originally  Brighthclmstone.  a  t.  and  a  celebrated  watering-place  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Sussex,  50f  m.  s.  of  London.  It  is  built  on  a  slope  ascending  eastward  to  a 
range  of  high  chalk  cliffs  (backed  by  the  South  Downs),  bounding  the  coast  as  far  as 
Beachy  Head;  to  the  west,  these  hills  recede  from  the  coast,  and  leave  a  long  stretch  of 
sands.  Anciently.  Brighthelmstoiie  was  a  mere  lishing-villagc  on  a  level  under  the  cliff; 
and  more  than  once  it  was  burnt  and  plundered  by  French  marauders.  It  was  fortilicd 
by  Henry  VIII.,  and  more  strongly  by  Eli/abetli;  but  the  sea  proved  more  dangerous 
than  the'French,  and  now  washes  over  the  site  of  the  village  of  those  days.  The  inroads 
of  the  sea  in  1699,  1703.  and  nO.j,  undermined  many  cliffs  and  destroyed  many  houses. 
Its  furtiier  inroads  are  prevented  by  a  sea-wall  of  great  strength  (60  ft.  high,  28  ft.  thick 
at  the  base,  and  2  m.  long),  extending  along  the  cliffs,  and  built  at  the  cost  of  £100,000. 
The  writings  of  Dr.  Russel,  a  celebrated  physician  of  George  II. 's  time,  first  drew  pub- 
lic attentioii  to  B.  as  an  eligible  watering-place,  and  the  discovery  of  a  chalybeate  sprine 
in  the  vicinity  increased  its  popularity.  The  visit  of  the  prince  of  "Wales  in  1782,  ana 
his  sub.sequent  yearly  residence  there,  finally  opened  the  eyes  of  the  fashionable  world 
to  its  immense  attractions,  and  B.  thenceforth  became  the  crowded  resort  of  a  health- 
seeking  population.  Its  progress  has  been  very  rapid,  and  the  town  is  still  steadily 
increa.sing.  B.  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  well  built,  as  becomes  a  favored  retreat 
of  wealth  and  aristocracy.  It  mostly  consists  of  new  and  elegant  streets,  squares,  and 
terraces.  The  hotels  are  magniticent.  A  range  of  splendid  houses  fronts  the  sea  for 
nearly  3  m.,  including  the  famous  sea-wall,  and  the  beach  is  easily  accessible  by  gaps  in 
the  ciialk-cliffs.  Formerly,  trees  were  a  great  rarity  in  B. ;  but  within  the  last  tbirty 
years  they  have  been  planted  both  in  ami  around  the  town,  and  are  now  to  be  seen  of 
considerable  size  in  the  North  Stoyne  Inclosures,  the  Level,  and  the  Queen's  park. 
Pop.  in  IHOl,  7339;  in  '31,  24,429;  in  '51,  65,.5G9;  in  '71,  90,011.  B.  returns  two  mem- 
Ix^rs  to  parliatnent.  The  population  is  greatly  increased  during  the  fashionable  season 
by  the  influx  of  visitors.  Tiie  town  was  incorporated  in  1854.  Living  and  house-rent  are 
about  a  third  higher  tiian  in  London.  Near  the  center  of  the  town  is  the  pavilion  or 
marine  palace,  a  fantastic  oriental  or  Chinese  structure,  with  domes,  minarets,  and  ])in- 
nacles,  and  Moorisii  stai)les,  begun  for  the  prince  of  Wales  in  1784,  and  finished  in  1827. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  the  corporation  of  B.,  and  with  its  tine  pleasure-grounds  of 
above  seven  acres,  it  is  devoted  to  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  the 
Steyne,  an  open  space  between  the  e.  and  w.  parts  of  the  town.  The  marine  pai-ade,  a 
fine  terrace,  extends  about  a  m.  along  the  margin  of  the  cliff,  between  the  Steyne  and 
Kemp  town,  a  handsome  district  on  the  cast.  "Westward,  there  is  a  similar  parade  or 
promenade,  extending  a  great  length  in  front  of  the  more  modern  part  of  the  town,  and 
here  there  is  daily  a  large  and  fasiiionable  concourse.  There  are  two  piers — achain  pier 
on  the  e. .  opposite  the  marine  parade,  and  a  broad  wooden  pier  on  piles  on  thew. ;  both 
are  used  for  promenading.  A  magnificent  aquarium,  715  ft.  in  length,  was  opened  in 
1H72.  B.  has  no  maritime  trade.  It  is  reputedly  a  town  for  recreation  and  sea-bathing. 
Its  only  defect  is  a  want  of  trees  to  shade  the  promenades;  the  sea  breeze  being  adver?*e 
to  the  growth  of  trees.  B.  possesses  several  lai'ge  public  hotels,  and  Is  more  particularly 
noted  for  its  excellent  private  hotels  or  boarding  houses,  locally  known  as  "mansions. ' 
B.  is  connected  with  London,  and  also  with  the  towns  along  the  coast,  by  railways. 
From  its  .salubrity,  the  town  abounds  m  boarding-schools. 

BEIGHTS  DISEASE  (of  the  kidneys),  so  called  after  the  English  physician.  Dr. 
Brigiit.  wlio  lii>.l  investigated  Its  character,  consists  of  a  degeneration  of  the  tissues  of 
the  kidney  into  fat,  ami  will  be  better  understood  after  the  anatomy  of  the  organ  has 
been  stu'died.  Sullice  it  to  say  now,  that  this  degeneratinl  condition  impairs  the  excret- 
ing powers  of  the  organ,  .so  that  the  urea  is  not  sulViciently  separated  from  the  blood. 
The  How  of  the  latter,  when  charged  with  this  urea,  is  retarded  through  the  minute  ves- 
.sels.  congestioiT  ensues,  and  exudation  of  albumen  and  librin  is  the  result.  When  we 
apply  iieat  to  the  urine  from  a  kidney  .so  affected,  it  becomes  opaque,  showing  that  it 
containeil  albinncii  (q  v.);  and  on  examining  a  drop  of  it  under  the  niicroscoi)e.  we 
ob>erve  the  exuded  lymph  mixed  with  ejjit helium  in  the  form  of  casts  of  the  small  duets 
of  the  diseased  organ.  The  natient  pr«'.seiils  a  flabby,  bloodless  look,  is  drowsy,  and 
easily  fatigued.  The  disease  may  succeed  any  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  and  is  frecjuently 
iissociated  with  enlargement  of  Hie  heart. 

The  raiiKcn  of  this  terrible  malady  are  any  which  cause  congestion  of  the  kidney.s--. 
indulgence  in  ."Strong  drinks,  long  continucfi  suii])urafion,  expo.surc  to  wet  and  cold,  the 
exanlhematous  fevers,  and  pregnancy.  The  iiHlicntions  for  trcntment  are,  to  remove  any 
of  those  causes  which  may  be  iiresent.  rectify  the  other  secretions,  relieve  any  temporary 
congestion  of  the  kidn<-ys,  at  the  .same  time  endeavoring  to  increase  the  number  of  red 
blood  globules  liy  the  administration  of  iron  and  vi-getable  l)itters.  And  in  the  ailvanced 
stages,  when  the  blood  is  poisoniiiL'  the  nervous  centers,  attempts  .should  be  madi^  tf) 
restore  the  secretion  of  jrine  by  administering  diuretics  (q. v.),  by  giving  hydrochloric 
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and  vegetable  acids,  sponging  the  patient  -with  vinegar,  and  relieving  the  congestion  of 
the  bruin  by  purgatives  and  local  bleeding. 

BRIGITTINES,  or  Okdek  of  Our  Saviouu, founded  in  13-14, as  a  branch  of  the  Augus- 
tinians,  by  St.  Brigida  or  Brigitta,  of  Sweden.  There  were  both  monks  and  nuns  who 
inhabited  contiguous  buildings,  but  were  said  never  to  see  each  other.  Temporal  affairs 
■were  supervised  by  the  nuns;  spiritual  by  the  monks.  The  northern  kingdoms  of 
Europe  had  monasteries  of  tiiis  order,  but  the  reformation  swept  them  away.  Henry  V. 
founded  one  house  near  Loudon;  Henry  VIII.  suppressed  it;  Mary  re-esta])lished  it; 
and  Elizabeth  finally  suppressed  it.  There  are  now  no  monks  of  the  order.  A  few  con- 
vents existed  in  1860  in  Bavaria,  Poland,  and  elsewhere. 

BEIGNOLES,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Var,  France,  beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile 
valley,  surnmndcd  by  forest-clad  hills,  and  watered  by  a  stream  called  the  Calami,  about 
23  m.  w.s.w.  of  Draguiguan.  B.,  which  is  a  very  salubrious  place,  has  manufactures  of 
broadcloth,  silk  twist,  soap,  leather,  pottery,  etc. ;  and  a  trade  in  wuaes,  brandy,  olives, 
and  prunes.     Pop.  '76,  5164. 

BEIHTJE'GA,  a  t.  of  New  Castile,  Spain,  20  m.  e.n.e.  of  Guadalajara,  is  situated  on  the 
Tajuiia,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  of  which  traces  still  exist.  The  remains 
of  an  old  Moorish  fortress  now  serve  as  a  cemetary.  B.  has  manufactures  of  woolens, 
linen,  glass,  and  leather.  Pop.  4500.  Here,  in  1710,  during  the  war  of  the  succession. 
the  Engli'sh  general  Stanhope,  owing  to  the  dilatoriness  of  his  allies  in  affording  him 
support,  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  and  compelled  to  surrender,  with  all 
his  force,  amounting  to  about  5500  men. 

BBIL,  the  name  of  two  Dutch  painters. — Matthjeus  B.,  b.  at  Antwerp,  1550,  went 
during  his  youth  to  Italy,  and,"  under  the  patronage  of  pope  Gregory  XIII..  painted 
Bcveral  frescos  in  the  Vatican.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  historical  and  landscape 
painter.  He  died  in  1584.  His  more  celebrated"  younger  brother,  Paul  B.,  b.  1554  or 
1556,  received  instruction  under  Matthseus  in  Rome,  and  soon  excelled  his  master.  His 
pieces  were  at  first  conceived  in  the  fantastic  style  which  then  prevailed ;  but  gradually 
his  style  increased  in  power  and  beauty,  until  it  exerted  a  striking  inliuence  over  land- 
scape-painting. The  works  of  his  riper  age  exhibit  high  poetical  qualities,  and  a  fine 
appreciation  of  the  effects  of  light  in  the  sky,  which  have  been  described  as  but  little 
inferior  to  those  of  his  great  successor,  Claude  Lorraine.  They  have  a  character  of  sol- 
emn rest  and  calmness,  and  at  times  even  an  elegiac  tone  of  melancholy,  which  well 
accords  with  representations  of  the  glories  of  fallen  Rome.  A  collection  of  excellent 
landscapes  by  B.  is  found  in  the  palace  Rospigliosi  in  Rome,  and  two  beautiful  land- 
scapes enrich  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti  palace,  Florence.  Besides  landscapes,  B.  painted 
scenes  from  Biblical  history;  among  them,  the  "  Tower  of  Babel,"  now  in  the  Berlin 
museum.  Other  pictures  by  B.  are  found  in  the  galleries  of  Munich,  Vienna,  and  the 
Louvre.     He  died  at  Rome  in  1626. 

BBILL,  EJiombus  viilfjaris,  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  turbot  (q.v.),  found  in 
considerable  abundance  on  some  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  and  common  in  the  markets 
of  the  larger  towns.  It  resembles  the  turbot  more  than  any  other  British  species  of  this 
genus,  but  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  inferior  breadth,  -which  (excluding  the  fins)  is 
only  equal  to  half  its  entire  length;  by  the  want  of  tubercles  on  the  upper  surface;  by  a 
few  of  the  most  anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  being  elongated  beyond  the  membrane ; 
and  by  the  coloring,  which  is  reddish  sandy-brown  on  the  upper  side,  varied  with  darker 
brown  and  sprinkled  with  white  pearly  spots,  the  under  side  being  (as  in  the  turbot) 
•white.  The  B.  is  taken  both  in  sandy  "bays  and  in  deep  water.  Although  considered 
very  inferior  to  the  turbot,  it  is  yet  much  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  seldom  or  never 
attains  so  great  a  size  as  the  turbot,  rarely  exceeding  8  lbs.  in  weight. 

BRILL AT-SAVARIN,  Axtheliie,  175.5-1826;  a  French  author,  deputy  in  the 
states-general  in  1789;  judge  of  the  court  of  cassation  in  1792;  the  next  year  mayor  of 
Bellay,  but  obliged  to  fly  from  the  revolution.  He  came  to  New  York,  where  he  lived  for 
three  years,  teaching  French  and  playing  in  the  orchestra  of  a  theater.  He  returned  to 
France  in  1796,  and  under  the  consulate  again  became  a  judge.  He  wrote  on  political 
economy,  and  on  the  archceology  of  the  department  of  Ain,  but  is  best  known  by  his 
Physiolofjy  of  Taste. 

BBILLIANT  is  a  popular  name  given  to  the  diamond  when  cut  in  a  particular  way. 
See  Diamond. 

BBIMSTONE  (Saxon  brenne-stone,  a  stone  that  burns)  is  the  commercial  name  for 
eulphur  (q.v.),  in  sticks  or  rolls. 

BRINDISI  (the  ancient  Brundimira  or  Brundusinm).  a  seaport  t.  of  southern  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Lecce,  is  situated  on  a  small  promontorj-  in  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic  sea, 
about  45  m.  e.n.e.  of  Taranto.  B.  is  a  city  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Sallentines  by  the  Romans  267  b.c,  who  some  20  years  later  established  a  colony 
here.  The  town,  partly  owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  country,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
excellent  port — consisting  of  an  inner  and  outer  harbor,  the  former  perfectly  landlocked, 
and  capable  of  containing  the  largest  fleets  and  of  easy  defense  on  account  of  its  narrow 
entrance,  and   the  latter  also  very  well  sheltered — -Vapidly  increased  in  wealth  and 
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importance.  It  soon  oecame  the  principal  naval  station  of  the  Romans  in  the  Adriatic, 
lu  230  H.C.,  B.  was  the  starting-place  of  the  Komau  troops  that  took  part  in  the  first 
lllyriau  war;  and  from  this  point  the  Romans  nearly  always  directed  .subsequent  wars 
with  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia.  And  when  the  Roman  power  had  been  firmly  estab- 
lished beyond  the  Adriatic,  B.  became  a  city  second  to  none  in  south  Italy  in  com- 
mercial importance.  Horace,  who  accompanied  Antony  in  a  hostile  movement  on 
B.  in  41  U.C.,  has  made  the  journey  the  subject  of  one  of  his  satires  (Sat.  i.  5).  Virgil 
died  here  in  19  B.C.,  on  his  return  from  Greece.  The  city  appears  to  have  retained  its 
importance  untd  the  fall  of  the  empire,  but  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  which  fol- 
io wetl.  When  the  Normans  became  possessed  of  it  in  the  llth  c,  the  Crusaders  made  it 
their  chief  port  for  embarkation  to  the  Holy  Laud;  but  with  the  decline  of  the  crusades, 
B.  sank  into  comparative  insignificance  as  a  naval  station.  The  city  subsequently 
suffered  greatly  from  wars  and  earthquakes.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
where  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  was  married  to  Yolauda  in  1225;  and  the  castle,  com- 
menced by  Frederick  II.,  and  finished  by  Charles  V.  The  district  around  B.  is  still 
remarkable  for  its  feitility,  olive  oil  being  produced  in  large  quantities.  Some  years  ago, 
B.  was  constituted  an  entrepot  for  foreign  goods.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  over- 
land route  to  India,  B.  has  greatly  increased,  being  the  most  convenient  point  of 
departure  for  the  east  from  northern  and  central  Europe.  The  extensive  and  well- 
pheltered  harbor  has  undergone  great  improvement,  and  a  substantial  bulwark  has  been 
built  across  the  n.  arm  to  prevent  it  from  being  filled  with  sand.  In  1874,  939  vessels,  of 
38<>,0f)9  tons,  cleared  the  port.     Pop.  9105. 

BEINDLEY,  James,  an  eminent  English  mechanic  and  engineer,  b.  in  Thornsett,  near 
Chapeleu-le-Firth,  Derbyshire,  in  1716.  Apprenticed  -at  17  to  a  millwright,  he  after- 
wards became  an  engineer,  and  in  1752  showed  great  ingenuity  in  contriving  a  water- 
engine  for  draining  a  coal-mine.  A  silk-mill  on  a  new  plan,  and  .several  others  of  his 
works,  recommended  him  to  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  (q.v.),  who  employed  him  to 
execute  the  canal  between  Worsley  and  ^Manchester.  Thenceforth  he  devoted  his  great 
skill  and  genius  to  the  construction  of  navigable  canals;  commenced  the  Grand  Trunk, 
and  completed  the  Birmingham,  Chesterfield,  and  others.  Once,  when  under  examina- 
tion before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  being  jocularly  asked  for  what  pur- 
pose he  supposed  rivers  to  have  been  created,  he  is  caid  to  have  replied:  "  Undoubtedly 
to  feed  navigable  canals."     He  died  in  1773. 

BBINE  is  the  term  applied  to  water  highly  impregnated  with  common  salt,  and  Brine 
Spkinos  are  those  natural  waters  containing  much  salt,  which  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  gush  out  from  fissures  in  the  ground.     See  Salt. 

BEINE-SHRIMP,  Artemia  mllna,  a  small  crustacean,  of  the  order  brnnchiopoda  (q.v.), 
which,  unlike  Die  greater  number  of  animals  of  that  order,  is  an  inhabitant  not  of  fresh 
but  of  salt  water,  and  is  indeed  remarkable,  because  it  is  to  be  found  in  myriads  swim- 
ming about  iu  the  brine  of  salt-pans  previous  to  boiling,  when,  having  been  concentrated 
by  exposure  to  sun  and  air  for  about  a  fortnight,  it  destroys  the  life  of  almost  all  other 
marine  animals.  The  full-grown  B.  is  about  half  an  inch  long.  The  little  animal  is 
almost  transparent,  and  is  extremeh^  active  and  graceful  in  its  movements.  The  work- 
mi'U  at  salt-pans  so  confidently  a.scribe  to  it  the  rapid  clearing  of  the  brine  in  Avhich  it 
occurs,  that  when  it  does  not  appear  in  their  mltcrns,  they  transport  a  fe  w  from  other 
salterns.     They  multiply  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

BEINJAREE  DOG,  a  rough-haired  or  long-haired  variety  of  greyhound  (q.v.),  used  in 
the  Deccan,  and  said  to  be  the  best  of  the  huuting-dc»gs  of  India.  It  is  said  to  be  superior 
in  .';ize  and  strength  to  the  Persian  greyhound,  but  not  to  be  equal  to  the  British  grey- 
hound in  swiftness.     It  is  generally  of  a  jellowish  or  tan  color. 

BRINVILLIEE8,  Mauik  Maroikuitk,  Marquise  de,  notorious  as  a  poisoner  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  the  daughter  of  Dreux  d'Aubray,  lieutenant  of  Paris,  and  re- 
ceived a  carefid  education.  In  1651,  she  was  married,  while  still  young,  to  the  marquis 
de  I'iinvilliers.  This  nobleman  .seems  to  have  been  a  gay  and  careless  spendthrift,  who 
allowed  his  wife  to  do  very  much  as  she  i)leased.  He  even  introduced  to  her  a  young 
otVicer  named  Jean  Baptistc  de  Gaudin,  Seigneur  de  St.  Croix,  who  was  exceedingly 
handsome,  and  who  in.spircd  her  with  a  violent  passion.  Her  easy  husband,  however, 
wa.'^  wholly  indifferent  to  his  wife's  conduct;  but  her  father,  who  seems  to  have  had  a 
fitrieter  sense  of  duty,  caused  St.  Croix  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile.  It 
wn.s  here  the  latter  learned  the  art  of  preparing  poisons,  from  an  Italian,  and  on  his 
rejiMse  he  imparted  his  fatal  knowledge  to  his  mis! ress.  who,  during  his  incarceration, 
lind  MfTerted  the  greatest  piety,  sj>en(ling  most  of  her  time  in  visiting  the  hospitals  and 
in  attending  the  sick.  The  marchioness  now  resolved  to  destroy  her  father.  St.  Croix 
eagerly  aln-tted  her.  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  jiortion  of  the  paternal  inheritance;  but 
in  onler  to  test  the  eflicacy  of  the  poi.son,  she  tried  its  effects  upon  the  invalids  of  the 
hotd  Dieu.  Having  satisfied  herself,  she  eommenced  operations  on  her  parent,  kissing 
and  poisoning  him  continually  for  eight  months,  until  her  diabolical  patience  was 
e.xhausteri,  and  she  wa.H  .-it  last  induced  !o  administer  a  vr-ry  violent  dose.  He  died,  and 
no  one  suspected  the  marchioness.  With  St.  Croix's  assistance,  and  that  of  a  domestic 
servant,  Jean  Amelin,  alias  Chaussee,  she  next  poiooued,  with  Uie  same  fearful  iudiilcr- 
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ence  to  crime,  her  two  brothers  and  her  sisters;  her  object  being  to  find  means  of  sup- 
porting her  extravagant  style  of  living  with  her  paramour.  Several  thnes  she  attempted 
to  poison  the  marquis,  her  husband;  but  he  escaped,  and,  as  was  said,  by  means  of  anti- 
dotes given  by  St.  Croix,  who  dreaded  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  marry  the  widow. 
St.  Croix  died  suddenly  in  1(572 — his  glass  mask  having  fallen  off  while  he  was  engaged 
in  preparing  a  poison — leaving  documents  inculpating  the  marchioness.  She  was  also 
accused  about  the  same  time  by  her  accomplice  Chaussee,  who  being  arrested,  confessed 
all,  and  was  condemned  to  be  broken  alive.  Tlie  marchioness  escaped  to  England; 
afterwards  she  traveled  into  Germany,  and  next  went  to  Liege,  where  she  took  refuge 
in  a  convent.  From  this,  however,  she  was  craftily  decoyed  by  an  officer  of  justice  dis- 
guised as  an  abbe,  and  conveyed  to  Paris.  Among  her  papers  was  found  a  general  con- 
fession of  her  crimes,  including  the  above-mentioned  murders,  and  many  others.  One 
strange  confession  stated  that,  out  of  pity  for  a  virtuous  young  lady  who  had  been 
imprisoned  in  a  convent,  the  marchioness  had  poisoned  a  wliole  family!  It  is  a  singidar 
fact,  that  this  infamous  woman  was  a  bigot  in  her  religious  tenets,  and  was  quite  exem- 
plary in  her  attendance  at  church.  At  her  trial  in  Paris,  she  at  first  denied  all  charges 
brought  against  her,  and  pretended  that  the  "  general  confession"  had  been  written  dur- 
ing the  insanity  caused  by  a  fever;  but  after  being  put  to  the  torture,  she  made  a  full 
confession,  and  was  beheaded,  July  16,  1676.  Her  career  had  excited  such  terror  in 
France,  that  Louis  XIV.  instituted  a  distinct  tribunal,  the  chambre  ardcnte  (q.v.),  to 
investigate  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  "  succession  powder"  used  by  tlie  marchioness. 

BRION,  GusTAVE,  b.  1834;  a  French  painter.  Among  his  chief  works  are  "The 
Potato  Harvest  during  tlie  Inundation,"  "  A  Funeral  in  the  Vosges,"  "  A  Marriage  in 
Alsace,"  and  "  The  Sixth  Day  of  Creation."     The  latter  has  been  exliibited  iuXew  York. 

BRIOX,  Luis,  1783-1821 ;  an  admiral  in  the  Colombian  service,  who  served  in  the 
array  of  Holland,  studied  navigation  in  the  United  States,  and  in  1811  was  appointed 
captain  of  a  frigate  in  the  service  of  Caraccas.  Subsequently  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  by  his 
ov.'n  exertions  and  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  island  of  Margarita.  He  was  also  dis- 
tinguished iu  the  conquest  of  Guiana,  and  at  Cartagena  and  Santa  Marta. 

BRIOITDE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Haute-Loire,  situated  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Allier,  about  29  m.  n.w.  of  Le  Puy.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Brims,  a 
town  of  the  ancient  Averiii.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  college  and  the  church  of 
St.  Julien,  founded  in  the  9th  c,  on  the  site  of  a  still  more  ancient  edifice  erected  on  the 
spot  where  the  saint  was  martyred.  B.  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  woolen,  and  a 
trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district.  Lafayette  was  born  here.  Pop.  '76, 
4643. 

BRISBANE.  1.  B.,  an  inland  co.  of  Queensland,  about  120  m.  n.n.w.  of  Sydney. — 
2.  B.,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of  Queensland,  about  640  m.  n.  of  Sydney.  It  stands  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  its  own  name,  which  falls  into  Moreton  bay.  Regular  steam 
communication  is  kept  up  with  Sydney  and  other  Australian  ports.  B.  possesses  some 
fine  buildings,  among  the  chief  of  which  are  the  houses  of  legislature,  which  cost 
£100,000,  the  post-office,  and  the  viceregal  lodge.  There  are  81  churches.  Pop.  '76, 
26,911. — 3.  B.,  the  river  just  mentioned.  It  rises  in  the  main  ridge  which  divides  the 
rivers  of  the  interior  from  those  of  the  coast. — All  the  foregoing  are  named  after  the 
subject  of  the  succeeding  article. 

BRISBANE,  General  Sir  Thomas  Makdougal,  a  distinguished  soldier  and  astronomer, 
was  b.  at  Brisbane,  the  hereditary  seat  of  his  family,  near  Largs,  Ayrshire,  July  23,  1773. 
At  the  early  age  of  16  he  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign,  and  in  the  following  year,  when 
quartered  in  Ireland,  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Arthur  Wellesle\'.  after- 
wards duke  of  Wellington.  With  a  company  he  had  raised  in  Glasgow  in  1793,  B.  took 
part  in  all  the  engagements  of  the  campaign  iu  Flanders;  and  in  the  West  Indies,  to 
which  he  was  sent  in  1796,  lie  greatly  distinguished  himself  under  sir  Ralph  Abercromby. 
He  afterwards  served  in  the  West  Indies  as  col.  of  the  69th;  and  in  1812  obtained 
command  of  a  brigade  under  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  Spain.  For  his  conspicuous 
braverj'  at  the  battle  of  the  Xive  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament.  When  Napoleon 
abdicated,  B.  was  sent  in  command  of  a  brigade  to  Xortli  America,  from  whence  he  was 
recalled  in  1815,  Imt  too  late  to  admit  of  his  being  present  at  Waterloo.  In  1821,  B.,  on 
the  recommcndaliou  of  his  friend  the  duke,  wjis  appointed  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  a  position  he  held  for  four  years,  during  which  time  he  introduced  many  wise 
reforms,  especially  iu  penal  treatment;  secured  at  his  own  expense  good  breeds  of  horses 
for  the  colony;  promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  vine,  tobacco,  and  cotton; 
and  left  at  the  close  of  his  administration — wliich  was  marked  by  perfect  tolerance  and 
protection  of  all  classes  of  Christians — 50,000  acres  of  cleared  land  where  he  had  found  only 
2-5. 000.  But  high  asB.  ranks  as  a  soldier  and  administrator,  as  a  man  of  science  he  holds 
a  still  higlier  place.  While  in  Australia,  he  catalogued  no  less  than  7385  stars,  for  which 
great  work — known  as  "  the  Brisbane  Catalogue  of  Stars" — he  received  the  Copley 
medal  from  the  ro.val  society.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  had  an  astronomical 
observatory  established  at  his  residence  at  ^lakerstoun,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
scientific  pursuits.  He  entered  warmly  into  the  plans  of  the  British  association  for  ascer- 
taining tke  Jaws  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  in  1841  had  a  splendid  magnetic  observatory 
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erected  at  Makcrstoun,  the  observations  made  there  filling  three  large  volumes,  published 
in  the  Trniuadions  of  the  Royal  Svckiy  of  Edinburgh,  of  -which  he  was  president,  having 
been  elected  on  the  death  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  lie  founded  two  gold  medals  for  scientific 
merit — one  in  the  award  of  the  royal  society,  the  other  iu  that  of  the  society  of  arts. 
He  died  Jan.  27, 1860. 

BBISSOT,  Jean  Piehue,  one  of  the  first  movers  in  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, and  afterwards  numbered  among  its  victims,  was  b.  at  Chartres  iu  1754,  and 
educated  for  the  bar.  After  completing  his  studies  at  Paris,  he  went  into  the  office  of  a 
procurator,  but  quickly  abandoned  the  legal  profession  for  the  more  congenial  one  of 
authorship.  From  his  earliest  years  he  hud  devoted  himself  with  passionate  eagerness 
to  literary  studies,  especially  history,  economy,  and  politics,  and,  among  the  other  lingual 
accomplishments,  accpiircd  a  thorough  mastery  of  English.  His  first  work,  Theorie  des 
Lois  Criminelks  (17b0),  gained  the  approbation  of  Voltaire  and  D'Alembert,  and  was 
followed  by  his  Bibliothique  des  Lins  CV/.'/uV/t^/fs,  which  established  his  reputation  as  a 
jurist.  IlaVing  removed  to  London,  he  there  started  a  learned  journal,  under  the  title 
Lyceum,  for  which,  however,  he  found  no  adequate  support.  He  therefore  returned  to 
Paris,  and  soon  afterwards  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastilc,  on  a  charge  of  having  written 
against  the  queen  a  brochure,  which,  in  fact,  was  penned  by  the  marquis  de  Pelleport. 
After  four  months  in  the  Bastile,  he  was  liberated  through  the  intervention  of  Madame 
de  Geulis  and  the  duke  of  Orleans.  B.  continued  to  write  tracts  on  finance,  etc.,  but  his 
love  of  freedom  and  vehement  hatred  of  despotism  again  involved  him  iu  danger,  and, 
to  escape  from  a  letlir-dc-atchct,  he  was  once  more  compelled  to  retire  to  England.  He 
afterwards  visited  North  America,  as  representative  of  the  Societe  des  Amis  des  Noirs. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  zealously  assisted  in  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  was 
in  consequence  elected  by  the  citizens  of  Paris  their  representative  in  the  constituent 
assembly,  where  he  exercised  a  predominant  influence  over  all  the  early  movements  of 
the  revolution  He  also  established  a  joinnul,  called  Xe  Patriate  Franrais,  which  became 
the  recognized  organ  of  the  earliest  republicans;  and,  through  his  superior  knowledge  of 
politics  and  the  usages  of  constitutional  countries,  he  gathered  round  him  all  the  young 
men  of  talent  and  spirit  who  were  opposed  to  the  court-theory  of  absolute  sovereignty. 
It  thus  happened  that,  without  his  being  formally  con.sidered  the  head  of  a  party,  all 
the  movements  of  the  early  revolutionists  were  profoundly  influenced  by  him,  and  he 
incurred  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  court  reactionists,  who  affixed  the  nickname  of  Brissotins 
to  all  the  advocates  of  reform.  Afterwards,  the  Brissotins  formed  the  Girondist  party. 
In  the  convention,  B.  was  representative  of  the  di'partment  Eure-et-Loir.  Here  his 
moderation  made  him  suspected  as  a  friend  of  royalty,  as  he  opposed  the  "men  of  Sep- 
tember" and  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  king.  When  Louis  XVI.  heard  his  doom 
pronounced,  he  exclaimed:  "  I  believed  that  Brissot  would  have  saved  me!"  But  B. 
was  weak  enough  to  imagine  that  the  best  way  to  save  the  king  would  be  to  vote  first 
for  his  death,  and  then  appeal  to  the  nation.  B.  and  his  party,  which  was  perhaps  the 
purest  in  principle  and  the  weakest  in  action,  ultimately  fell  before  the  fierce  accusations 
of  the  Mountain,  or  Jacobin  party,  which  believed,  or  at  least  pretended  to  believe,  that  the 
virtuous  B.  had  received  money  from  the  court  to  employ  against  the  revolution.  With 
20  other  Girondists,  B.  sullered  death  under  the  guillotine,  Oct.  30,  1793. 

BRISTED,  CnAHi.ES  Astou,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Bristcd,  grandson  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  b.  N.  Y..  1820.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
Eng.,  graduating  in  184.").  For  several  years  he  was  a  contributor  to  periodical  litera- 
ture over  the  signature  of  "  Carl  Benson."  He  was  one  of  the  first  board  of  trustees  of 
the  A.stor  library.  Among  his  collected  works  are:  Tlic  JJjyper  Ten  Thousand  of  New 
York;  Mertionsfrom  Catullus;  Fire  Years  iiian  Enrjli.ih  University;  The  Interference  Tli^- 
ory  of  the  Gorernmcnt ;  and  Letter  to  Horace  Mann,  in  which  he  replied  to  attacks  upon 
John  Jacob  Astor  and  Stephen  Girard. 

RBISTED,  Joux,  1778-18.".');  b.  England;  clergyman  and  author,  who  practiced  law 
in  New  York,  and  married  John  Jacob  Astor's  daughter.  In  1829,  he  became  rector  of 
an  Episcopal  church  in  Hhnde  Island.  He  Y)\\\)Y\9\\(t({  Edirnrd  and  Anna,  a  novel;  The 
liesournn  if  the  Unititl  States  ;   Thr)>/r/hts  an  Anr/liran  arid  American  ChurcTies,  etc. 

BRISTLES,  the  strong  hairs  growing  on  the  l)ack  of  the  hog  .and  wild-boar,  and  exten- 
sively >ised  in  the  manufacture  of  bruslies,  and  also  by  shoemakers  and  saddlers.  They 
form  an  important  article  of  British  import,  between  2  and  3  million  pounds  being  annu- 
ally imported,  chiefly  from  Russia  and  Germany;  but  they  are  also  obtained  from  France 
and  Belgium,  and  sm.'ill  quantities  of  inf(!rior  cpiality  haVe  recently  been  received  from 
China.  From  Russia,  tl)e  average  annual  value  of  B.  imported  into  Britain  is  £300,000, 
Siberia  alone  supplying  about  1 1  ."iO. 000.  Rii.s.sian  B.  vary  in  value  from  £6  to  £00  per 
cwt.  From  Germany,  about  £100,000  worth  per  annum'is  received,  varying  from  £6 
per  cwt.  to  £3.')  per  cwt.  From  France  and  Belgium,  a1)out  £20,000,  varying  in  value 
from  2s.  to  a1)out  4s.  Qd.  per  pound.  The  {juality  of  B.  dipends  on  the  length,  stiffness, 
color,  and  straiglitness— wliite  being  the  nujst  valuable.  The  best  bristles  are  produced 
by  pigs  that  inliabit  cold  countries.  The  Russian  hog  is  a  long,  spare  animal,  and  the 
thinner  the  hog,  the  longer  and  .stiller  the  bristles.  When  the  Ilu.ssian  hog  is  .sent  to  the 
Bouth  and  fattened,  the  B.  become  soft,  and  of  course  depreciated  in  value.  In  the  sum- 
mer, the  hoga  ai*e  driven  iu  heids  through  tlie  forests,  to  feed  on  soft  roots,  etc.,  when 
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they  shed  their  B.  by  rubbing  themselves  against  the  trees.  The  B.  are  then  collected, 
sewed  up  in  horse  or  ox  hides,  and  sent  to  fairs,  whence  they  find  their  way,  through 
agents,  to  all  countries, 

BRISTOL,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Mass.,  bordering  on  Rhode  Island  and  the  ocean,  517  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '75,  131,087;  in  '80,  139,121.  It  is  drained  by  Pawtucket  and  Taunton  rivers,  and 
lias  nearly  20  m.  of  sea-coast.  There  is  considerable  agriculture,  but  the  main  business 
is  manufacturing  of  cotton,  wool,  etc.  There  arc  four  railroads  intersecting  the  various 
parts  of  the  county.     Co.  seat,  Taunton. 

BRISTOL,  a  co.  in  e.  Rliode  Island,  bordering  on  Mass.  ;25  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '80,  11,394. 
It  has  an  uneven  surface,  with  some  fine  scenery,  and  fertile  soil.  Two  railroads  traverse 
its  territory.     Co.  seat,  Bristol. 

BRISTOL,  at.  in  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  18  m.  w.s.w.  of  Hartford,  on  the  Fishkill 
railroad ;  has  great  clock  factories,  foundries,  machine-shops,  etc.  Pop.  '80,  5347. 

BRISTOL,  a  t.  in  Bucks  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Delaware,  about  20  m.  above  Philadelphia, 
opposite  Burlington,  N.  J. ;  pop.  '70,  3269.  It  is  at  the  terminus  of  the  Delaware  branch 
of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  and  has  railroad  connection  with  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

BRISTOL,  a  t.  in  Rhode  Island,  on  the  peninsula  dividing  Mt.  Hope  and  Narra- 
ganset  bays,  16  m.  s.e.  from  Providence;  pop.  '70,  5303;  in  '80,  6028.  The  town  is 
interesting  as  the  site  of  the  residence  of  king  Philip,  the  great  Narraganset  chief,  wiio 
was  slain  here  in  1676.  B.  is  a  port  of  entry,  has  a  large  manufacturing  interest,  and  is 
much  frequented  as  a  place  of  summer  resort.  In  the  revolutionary  war  it  was  bom- 
barded by  the  English,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  village  was  burned. 

BRISTOL,  an  important  maritime  city  in  the  w^.  of  England,  long.  2°  35'  28"  w.,  lat. 
51^  27'  6"  n.,  upon  the  rivers  Frome  and  Avon,  and  partly  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester 
and  Somerset,  joined  with  the  former  for  ecclesiastical  and  military  purpo.ses,  but  other- 
wise a  city  and  CO.  in  itself.'  The  ratable  value  in  1872  was  £851,048.  The  ancient 
portion  of  B.  consists  almost  entireh'  of  shops,  warehouses,  ofiices,  manufactories,  and 
other  commercial  buildings.  The  streets  are,  with  few  exceptions,  narrow  and  irregu- 
lar: but  great  improvements  have  been  effected  in  them  recently  at  a  cost  of  half  a 
million  sterling,  and  there  are  many  handsome  shops,  and  other  buildings  of  a  superior 
character.  Among  the  latter  may  be  especially  mentioned  the  banking-house  of  the 
West  of  England  company,  the  assize  court  and  guild  hall,  bank  of  England,  general 
hospital,  Colston  hall,  and  Victoria  rooms.  A  great  central  terminus  has  been  erected 
for  the  various  railways.  The  most  remarkable  modern  structure,  however,  is  the  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  Avon,  at  Clifton, which  is  702  ft.  in  span,  and  245  ft.  above  high- 
water.  Among  the  ancient  buildings  are  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Rcdclilfe,  the  cathe- 
dral, and  Temple  church,  remarkable  for  its  leaning  tower.  Some  remains  still  exist  of 
the  ancient  castle  and  walls,  traces  of  British  encampments  at  Clifton  and  Leigh,  and 
considerable  Druidic  vestiges  at  Stanton  Drew.  The  modern  portions  of  B.,  including 
Clifton,  Cotham,  Redland,  etc.,  consi.st  of  handsome  residences,  in  squares,  terraces, 
crescents,  and  detached  villas,  and  some  creditable  specimens  of  architecture  in  churches, 
chapels,  assembly  and  club  rooms.  The  population  of  B.  proper  was,  in  1871,  62,662, 
and  of  the  suburban  districts,  141,378 — total,  204,040,  steadily  increasing;  total  included 
in  the  municipal  boundary,  182,552.  The  floating  harbor  and  quays  extend  for  more 
than  a  mile  through  the  city,  and  are  formed  by  embanking  and  locking  the  old  courses 
of  the  rivers,  which  now  flow  through  a  new  channel  cut  at  a  cost  of  about  £6i  0,000. 
There  were  entered  inwards  with  cargoes  during  the  year  1876,  9041  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  1,090,106,  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade.  The  clearances  outwards 
show  4496  vessels  and  628, 170  tons.  The  customs  duties  on  imports  produced  in  tlie 
same  year  £685,538,  against  £1,030,133  in  1872.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  1876 
wjas  £7,279,147,  again'st  £7,057.036  in  1872.  The  chief  trade  is  with  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  West  Indies  and  South  America,  Portugal,  the  Mediterranean,  Russia, 
Mauritius,  Turkey,  France,  and  w.  coast  of  Africa.  The  principal  exports  are  iron,  tin- 
plate,  copper  and  brass,  coal,  salt,  and  manufactured  goods,  to  the  annual  value  of  about 
£400,000.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  cotton  goods,  glass,  refined  sugar,  eartlienwaie. 
lead,  chemicals,  leather,  and  floor-cloths.  The  ship-building  yards  have  the  reputation 
of  turning  out  excellent  sea-going  vessels.  The  Great  Westeim.  the  pioneer  of  steam- 
communication  across  the  Atlantic,  the  Great  Britain,  and  the  ill-fated  Dtmerara,  were 
built  here.  The  railways  terminating  in  Bristol  are — the  Great  Western  from  the  e. ; 
the  !Midl and  from  the  u.,  with  a  branch  to  Bath;  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  from  thew.; 
the  North  Somerset  from  tiie  s. ;  the  Great  Western  line  communicating  w  ith  South 
Wales,  and  short  branches  to  Avonmouth  and  Portishead.  B.  returns  two  members  to 
the  house  of  commons;  the  number  of  electors  was,  in  1875,  22,124.  The  municipal 
government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  16  aldermen,  and  48  town-councilors,  a  lord-lieutenant, 
and  lord  high  steward.  The  police  arrangements  are  efficient,  and  the  city  has  a  large 
jail  which  is  about  to  be  reconstructed  on  a  new  site.  The  benevolent  institutions  of  B. 
are  numerous  and  well  supported.  The  most  important  are  the  infirmaiy,  the  general 
hospital,  the  blind  asylum,  orphan  asylum,  asylum  for  deaf  mutes,  alms-houses,  reforma- 
tories, etc.,  and  the  extraordinary  Ashley  Hill  asylum,  for  2050  orphans,  built  and  main 
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tained  without  any  provision  for  meeting  expenses,  except  the  unsolicited  contributions 
that  happen  to  be  sent  to  it.  Among  charitable  institutions  must  also  be  reckoned  the 
■well-endowed  Colston,  city,  and  Red  Maids  schools,  and  other  free  schools.  For  the 
better  classes,  the  educational  establishments  are  Clifton  college  and  the  grammar  school, 
and  many  proprietary  and  private  schools;  there  are  also  a  medical  school,  fine  arts 
academy,  and  trade  school.  Of  places  of  worship  in  B.,  57  belong  to  the  church  of 
England,  39  to  Wesleyan  communities,  24  to  Independents,  and  about  36  to  other  sects. 
The  first  records  of  the  history  of  B.  speak  of  it  under  the  ancient  British  name  of  Caer- 
oder;  it  tlicn  became  a  stronghold  of  the  liomans;  on  their  departure,  was  again  occu- 
pied by  the  Britons,  until,  in  084,  the  Saxons  drove  them  out,  and  giving  it  the  name  of 
Brightstowe  or  Bricstowe,  made  it  a  thriving  place  of  trade — aboriginal  slaves  being  a 
principal  item  in  the  connnerce.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Danes.  Henry  III.  gave  it  the 
rights  of  a  corporate  town ;  Edward  III.,  those  of  a  city  and  county  in  itself.  In  1247,  the 
parishes  of  Redcliflfe,  Temple,  and  St.  Thomas  were  added  to  Bristol.  During  the  civil 
wars,  it  was  alternately  taken  by  royalists  and  parliamentarians,  and  by  the  latter  the 
castle  and  fortifications  were  razed.  It  afterwards  became  the  principal  port  for  trade 
with  the  West  Indies,  and  carried  on  a  flourishing  business  in  negro  slaves.  In  1793, 
the  "bridge  riots"  occurred.  In  1804  the  docks  were  begun,  and  in  1809  they  were 
opened  to  shipping.  In  1881,  the  "reform  bill  riots"  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
bishop's  palace,  custom-house,  excise-office,  jail,  toll-houses,  a  number  of  private  resi- 
dences, and  several  lives.  The  bill  itself,  by  the  addition  of  Clifton,  etc.,  gave  the  city 
its  present  municipal  boundaries.  Among  the  names  of  note  identified  with  the  history 
of  B.  are  those  of  the  Fitzhardinge  family;  William  of  Worcester;  Canynge,  the  great 
merchant  and  restorer  of  Hedcliffe  church ;  Colston  and  Whitson,  the  merchants  and 
philanthropists;  Seba-^tian  Cabot,  the  navigator,  said  to  have  anticipated  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus;  the  poets  Southey  and  Chatterton;  Lawrence  and  Baily,  art- 
ists; Sydnc}'  Smith,  canon  of  Bristol  cathedral;  Robert  Hall,  Coleridge,  and  Hannah 
More;  the  Misses  Porter;  Dr.  Prichard,  Dr.  Carpenter,  autl  jMiss  Mary  Carpenter. 

BRISTOL  BAY,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  Russian  America,  lying  immediately 
to  the  n.  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska.  B.  B.  receives  the  waters  of  two  ctmsiderable  lakes, 
which,  cuniinunlcating  with  each  other,  oiler  an  opening  into  the  interior. 

BRISTOL  BRICK,  or  Bath  Bkick,  formerly  made  only  in  Bristol,  Eng.,  but  now 
made  in  New  Hampshire  and  other  parts  of  the  L^nited  States.  It  is  composed  of  fine- 
grit  sand,  and  used  mainly  for  cleaning  and  polishing  steel  surfaces. 

BEISTOL  CHANNEL,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  the  s.w.  of  England,  between 
South  Wales  on  tiie  n.,  and  Devon  and  Somerset  shires  on  the  s. ;  or  it  may  bo 
regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Severn.  It  is  about  80  m.  long  and 
5  to  48  m.  broad,  the  greatest  breadth  being  between  St.  Gowan's  head  and  Hartland 
point,  its  most  western  and  external  points,  this  line  passing  through  Lundy  isle.  It  is 
the  largest  inlet  or  estuary  in  Britain,  having  a  very  irregular  coastline  of  220  m.,  and 
receiving  a  drainage  of  11,000  sq.  miles.  The  chief  rivers  which  flow  into  it  are  the 
Towy,  Tafl',  Usk,  Wye,  Severn,  Avon,  Axe,  Parrot,  Taw,  and  Torridge.  The  tides 
in  it  rise  to  an  extraordinary  height — at  Bristol,  35  ft.;  at  Kmg's  road,  40;  and  at 
Chepstow,  sometimes  70.  The  rapid  flow  of  the  tides  meeting  the  currents  of  the  rivers 
proiluces,  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  channel,  and  in  the  mouths  of  one  or  two  of  the 
wvers  which  ciitfr  it.  tlic  phonomcnon  of  tlie  bore,  the  tide  advancing  like  a  wall  of 
water  sotnctimes  (i  to  9  ft.  high.  The  chief  bays  and  harbors  are,  on  the  n.,  Caennarthen 
and  Swan.sea  bays,  CardilT  roads,  the  mouths  of  the  Usk  and  Wye,  and  the  Severn 
estuary;  and  on  the  s.,  Bideford  or  Barnstaple,  Morte,  Ilfracombe,  Combe  Martin,  Mine- 
head,  Porlock,  and  Bridgwater. 

BRISTOW,  Bi-,N.rAMi\  11.,  b.  Ky.,  1833;  practiced  law  until  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war,  when  lie  volunteered  and  served  in  the  union  army,  rising  to  col.  On  the 
ortanization  of  the  department  of  justice  by  the  federal  government  he  was  appointed 
solicitor-general,  in  1873  attorney-general,  and  1874-G  secretary  of  treasury. 

BRISTOW  ST.V.  ITOX,  a  villag(!  in  Virginia,  4  m.  s.w.s.  of  Manas.sas  Junction, 
where  two  engagements  took  place  during  the  rebellion — one  Aug.  27,  1862,  closed  by 
'arkness,  and  indecisive;  and  one  Oct.  14,  1863,  when  the  Confederates,  who  made  the 
ittack,  were  re|)»d.sed. 

BRIT,  (Jliipra  minima  (Peckl,  a  species  of  herring,  very  small,  found  in  great 
alHindancc  at  certain  seasons  off  flu-  New  England  coa.^t,  where  it  serves  as  food  for 
i)lucii>.|i.     It  is  seldom  more  than  3  in.  long,  and  is  of  no  importance  for  the  table. 

BRITAIN,  Otikat.     See  Gheat  Britain. 

BRITAIN,  Nkw.     Sec  New  Britain. 

BRITANNIA  (perhaps  from  Celtic  hrith  or  hrit.  painted,  the  ancient  Britons  being  in 
tlir  liahil  of  |i:iinling  their  bodies  blue  with  wn.id),  the  ancient  name  of  the  islanrl  of 
Great  BriUiin  (."(^e  Bkitannic.k  Insi'i,/E).  The  Romans  under  .Tubus  Ca?sar  (who  wished 
to  chasti.se  the  Britons  for  aiding  the  Veneti,  a  tribe  in  Gaul,  against  the  Roman  power) 
invailed  Britain  in  .W  and  54  n.c,  but  they  did  not,  for  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  pro- 
ceed with  vigor  to  subdue  the  country.     After  a  desperate  resistance  by  the  native 
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British  princes,  especially  Caractacus  and  Boadicea,  the  s.  half  of  Britain  was  conquered 
by  Vespasian,  and  made  a  Koinan  province  in  the  reign  of  Chiudius,  about  50  a.d. 
Agricola,  sent  by  Nero  in  79  a.d.,  consolidated  these  conquests,  and  extended  the  influ- 
ence of  Rome  to  the  tirtiis  of  Fortli  and  Clyde,  between  which,  in  84  a.d.,  he  erected  a 
chain  of  forts  to  repel  the  inroads  of  the  nortliern  Caledonians,  in  tlic  line  of  the  stone 
■wall  of  Antoninus,  afterwards  erected,  in  140  a.d.,  by  LoUius  Urbicus.  Agricola  was 
the  first  Roman  to  sail  round  the  island,  and  the  first  Roman  general  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  Caledonians,  whom,  under  their  leader  Galgacus,  he  overthrew,  in  84  a.d.,  at 
a  hill  called  the  ]\Ions  Granipius,  the  situation  of  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. The  Romans  made  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  subdue  the  Caledonian  bar- 
barians, and  penetrated,  for  this  purpose,  through  the  n.e.  part  of  Scotland  as  far  as  the 
Moray  firth,  as  is  attested  by  the  remains  of  Roman  camps  and  stations  still  existing 
along  their  line  of  march,  and  the  relics  of  Roman  art  found  in  connection  with  them. 
Not  only  did  the  Caledonians  on  their  own  soil  resist  the  Roman  sway,  but  by  constant 
inroads  into  the  Roman  territory  s.  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  they  so  harassed  the 
Romans  themselves,  that  the  latter  were  forced  to  abandon  their  conquests  for  80  m.  s. 
of  that  wall,  and  to  secure  permanently  their  remaining  conquests  in  South  Britain  by 
a  line  of  defensive  works  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway  firth,  called 
the  wall  of  Hadrian  (q.v.),  begun  by  Agricola,  in  80  a.d.,  strengthened  by  Hadrian  in 
121,  and  rebuilt  and  completed  by  Severus  in  210  a.d.  After  this  last  date  the  Romans 
did  not  attempt  to  regain  their  lost  provinces.  Subject  to  these  incursions  of  the  Cale- 
donians, the  opposition  of  the  native  British  princes,  and  the  invasion  of  tribes  from  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  continent,  the  Romans  held  sway  in  Britain  dowm  to  about  420 
A.D.,  soon  after  which  time  the  Saxons  invaded  s.  Britain,  and  ultimatelj'  subdued  it. 
Britain,  s.  of  the  Solway  firth  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
formed  one  Roman  province  under  a  consular  legatus  and  a  procurator.  Ptolemy  men- 
tions 17  native  tribes  as  inhabiting  this  tract.  Toward  the  close  of  the  4th  c.  a.d., 
Roman  Britain  constituted  a  diocese  in  the  prefecture  of  Gaul,  and  was  divided  into 
five  provinces,  of  which  the  boundaries,  though  uncertain,  are  .supposed  to  have  been  as 
follows:  B.  Prima,  England  s.  of  the  Thames  and  the  Bristol  channel;  B.  Secunda, 
Wales;  Flavia  Csesariensis,  the  countrj^  between  the  Thames,  Severn,  Mersey,  andHum- 
ber;  Maxima  Ca?sariensis,  the  rest  of  England  to  the  Scottish  border;  and  Valentia — 
soon  abandoned  by  the  Romans — or  Scotland  s.  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus.  At  this  time, 
al.so,  the  inhabitants  of  Roman  Britain  included  Phenician,  Roman,  and  Germanic 
elements,  which  had  become  incorporated  with  the  native  Britons,  who  were  of  Celtic 
or  Gaelic  descent.  The  Romans  governed  Britain  by  a  vicarius  or  vicegerent  resident 
at  Eboracum  (York),  under  whom  were  consulars,  presidents,  and  other  subordinate 
officers.  To  insure  tlie  obedience  of  the  natives,  at  least  three  Roman  legions — chiefly 
composed  of  Gauls,  Germans,  Iberians,  and  but  few  pure  Romans — were  stationed  in 
Britain;  viz.,  at  Eboracum,  Deva  (Chester),  and  Isca  Damnoniorum  (Exeter).  Under 
the  Romans,  many  towns  (colonise  and  municipia) — 56  are  enumerated  by  Ptolemy — 
arose  in  Britain,  and  diffused  Roman  law  and  civilization  over  the  country.  The  towns 
of  Eboracum  (York)  and  Verulamium  (near  St.  Albans)  had  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizenship.  The  Romans  made  many  roads  or  streets  (strata),  of  which  there  are  still 
numerous  remains,  across  the  country,  all  centering  in  London.  They  also  developed  it 
into  a  corn-growing  countrj".  Druidism  was  the  religion  of  the  Britons  at  their  conquest 
by  the  Romans,  but  the  latter  introduced  Christianity  and  Roman  literature  into  the 
countrj^.  There  are  many  remains  still  extant  of  the  presence  of  the  Romans  in  Britain, 
such  as  camps,  roads,  ruins  of  houses,  baths,  flues,  altars,  mosaic  pavements,  painted 
walls,  metallic  implements  and  ornaments,  weapons,  tools,  utensils,  pottery,  coins, 
sculptures,  bronzes,  inscriptions,  etc.  These  remains  show  that  the  Romans  wished  to 
render  their  BritLsh  conquests  permanent,  and  that  they  had  greatly  improved  the  arts 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  as  is  evident  on  comparing  the  remains  with  the  far  ruder  native 
antiquities  of  the  British  pre-Roman  or  prehistoric  era,  such  as  tumuli,  barrows,  earth- 
works, so-called  Druidical  monoliths  and  circles,  cromlechs,  cairns,  pottery,  Aveapons, 
tools,  utensils,  ornaments,  etc.  Many  of  the  Roman  remains  in  Britain  also  show 
that  the  Romans  had  introduced  into  the  country  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  Rome 
itself. 

Under  the  term  Britanxla.,  Great  Britain  has  been  personified  in  the  fine  arts  as 
■  a  female  seated  on  a  globe  or  on  an  insulated  rock,  and  leaning  with  one  arm  on  a 
shield,  the  other  hand  grasping  a  spear  or  a  trident.  The  first  example  of  this  personifi- 
cation is  on  a  Roman  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  (died  161  a.d.).  The  figure  reappears  first 
on  the  copper  coinage  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (1665);  the  celebrated 
beauty.  Miss  Stewart,  afterwards  duchess  of  Richmond,  is  said  to  have  served  as  model 
to  the  engraver,  Philip  Roetier.  The  Britannia  that  appears  on  the  reverse  of  British 
copper  coins  since  1825  was  the  design  of  Mr.  W.  "Wyon.     See  Coinage. 

BRITANNIA  METAL,  is  an  alloy  very  largely  emploj^ed  in  the  construction  of  the 
cheaper  kinds  of  tea  and  coffee  pots,  tea-.spoons,  etc.  .  The  proportions  of  the  metals 
u.=;ed  in  its  manufacture  are  various,  but  the  average  composition  in  100  parts  is:  tin, 
85^:  antimony,  lOi;  zinc,  3;  and  copper,  1.  B.  M.  is  harder  than  pewter  (q.v.),  hence 
vessels  or  spoons  made  of  it  are  not  so  liable  to  lose  their  shape,  or  to  be  indented  with 
a  slight  blow.      A  variety  of  B.  M.,  called  queen's  metal,  is  also  extensively  used  for 
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similar  purposes,  and  it  ranks  intermediate  in  liardness  between  pewter  and  ordi- 
nary B.  M.  Queen's  metal  is  composed  of — tin,  9;  antimony,  1;  bismuth,  1;  and 
lead,  1. 

BBITANNIA  METAL,  The  present  composition  of  britiinnia  metal  at  Birmingham 
is  usually  iiU  tin  +  b  antimony -f-  3  copper,  without  any  zinc  or  bismuth;  although 
some  manufacturers  devijite  a  little  from  this  formula,  by  adding  one  or  both  of  the 
metals  last  named.  The  manufacture  was  begun  at  Shcttield  by  llancock  and  Jessop, 
in  1770;  it  reached  Birmingham  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  and  made  gradual  prog- 
ress. At  tirst,  the  articles  were  made  by  stamping  with  dies,  and  soldering  up  into 
form;  this  being  a  slow  operation,  rendered  the  articles  expensive.  Afterwards,  the 
curious  process  of  nutal  spinninff  was  introduced;  and  tliis,  with  the  subsidiary  ojiera- 
tion  of  swagging.  rendered  a  great  reduction  in  price  possible.  In  the  spinning  proc- 
ess, a  thin  slieet  or  piece  of  britannia  metal  is  placed  upon  a  wooden  model  shaped 
like  the  article  to  be  made;  the  model  is  made  to  rotate  in  a  lathe;  and  burni-shers  and 
other  tools  are  employed  to  press  the  yielding  metal  into  all  the  curvatures  of  the  model. 
Ductility  is  an  essential  quality  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  with  the  metal;  how 
complete  it  is,  may  be  seen  in  such  articles  as  britannia  metal  teapots  and  dish-covers, 
the  principal  forms  of  which  are  not  given  by  hammering,  stamping,  or  casting,  but  by 
spinning.  Besides  spinning  and  swagging,  the  processes  include  stamping,  soldering, 
casting,  and  polishing.  ^Vhen  electro-plating  was  introduced,  an  increased  use  of 
britannia  metal  arose,  as  it  forms  a  good  ground  or  basis  for  the  deposited  silver. 
Britannia  metal  spoons  and  ladles,  made  by  casting,  stamping,  and  burnishing,  have 
been  nearly  driven  out  of  the  market  by  German  silver;  but  the  former  metal  is  more 
largely  used  than  ever  for  hot-water  jugs,  soup  tureens,  gravy-dishes,  vegetable  and  side 
dishes,  dram  bottles,  drinking-cups,  sandwich  cases,  wine-coolers,  soapboxes,  liquor- 
frames,  cruets,  Avaiters,  trays,  etc. ;  and  as  a  basis  for  electro-plate.  Birmingham  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  manufacture. 

BEITANNIA  TUBULAR  BRIDGE,  a  railway  bridge  over  the  Menai  strait,  remark- 
able alike  for  its  gigantic  dimensions,  and  as  being  the  first  construction  of  the  kind 
ever  undertaken.  With  a  view  to  facilitate  communication  with  Ireland  ria  Holyhead, 
the  directors  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway  in  1845  sought  the  aid  of  Mr.  Bobert 
Stephenson,  the  great  engineer,  to  bridge  the  strait  with  such  a  structure  as  should 
admit  of  the  safe  passage  of  heavily  laden  trains  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  navigation  of  the  channel.  About  a  mile  above  the  suspension-bridge,  and  nearer 
Carnarvon,  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  strait  rose  10  ft.  above  the  water  at  low  tide; 
and  on  this  site,  provided  by  nature,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  bridge  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangular  tube,  composed  of  wrought-iron  plates  riveted  together  in  a  manner  to  com- 
bine the  greatest  strength  with  the  greatest  lightness.  See  Stijenth  of  Materials  and 
Ti:nuLAR  BuiiKUCS.  in  the  spring  of  1846.  the  undertaking  was  commenced;  by  the 
22d  of  June,  1849,  the  Britannia  tower  on  the  rock  in  the  center  of  the  strait  was  com- 
jileted  (height,  191  ft.  G  in.  above  high-water  mark).  Other  two  towers,  some  18  ft. 
lower,  were  erected  on  each  side  of  the  Britannia  tower;  thus  dividing  the  space  into 
four  spans,  of  which  the  two  center  ones  are  460  ft.  each,  the  other  two  being  compara- 
tively narrow.  The  short  tubes  between  the  abutments  and  the  short  towers  were  con- 
structed, by  means  of  strong  scaffolding  and  stages,  in  the  places  they  were  to  occupy 
when  finished;  the  long  central  tubes  were  built  at  the  water-edge,  from  whence  they 
were  floated  off  on  pontoons  to  the  base  of  the  towers,  which  had  grooves  or  recesses  made 
to  receive  them,  and  then  elevated  gradually  (supports  being  built  under  their  ends  as 
they  a.'scended)  by  powerfid  hydraulic  presses  to  the  requisite  height,  103  ft.  above  high- 
water  mark.  On  the  13th  of  Oct.,  1849,  the  first  long  tube.  472  ft.  in  length  (13  ft. 
being  allowed  for  the  rest  at  both  ends),  and  about  1800  tons  in  weight,  was  safely  fixed 
at  its  proper  height  above  the  sea.  The  other  center  tube  was  got  up  by  Dec. ;  and  on  the 
nth  of  Mar.,  IH'iO.  a  train  swept  through,  and  the  bridge  was  open  for  trafiic.  In 
Aug.  the  i)arallcl  line  nf  tubes  was  completed,  and  the  uj)  and  down  trains  could  now 
pass  over  the  Menai  with  as  little  delay  and  danixer  as  over  any  other  part  of  the  line. 
The  total  length  of  the  bridcje  is  1841  ft.,  of  the  tubes,  1513  feet.  The  extreme  height 
of  the  tvib(!  at  the  Britannia  tower  is  30  ft.,  diminishing  to  33  ft.  9  in.  at  the  abutments, 
"  the  difference  being  made  to  give  a  true  parabolic  curve  to  the  top  while  the  bottom 
is  .straight."  Inside,  the  width' is  13  ft.  8  in.  throughout,  and  the  height  26  ft.  at  the 
middle,  and  18  ft.  9  in.  at  the  ends.  To  provide  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  metal,  the  bed  plates  in  the  shore  towers  and  in  the  abutments,  on  which  the  tubes 
rest,  are  made  to  move  freely  on  cast-iron  rollers  and  balls.  This  precaution,  for 
securing  free  movement  to  the  tubes,  was  not  iinnecessary,  as  it  has  been  found  that 
between  the  expansion  of  .summtT  and  contraction  of  winter  there  is  a  difference  of  fully 
12  inches.  The  total  weight  of  iron  usvd  was  nearly  12.000  tons,  of  which  the  tubes 
contain  9360  tons  of  malleable  iron,  1015  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  175  of  permanent  rail- 
way. In  their  fabrication  186.000  different  pieces  of  iron,  fastened  together  by  more 
than  2.000,000  rivets,  were  used;  and  in  the  towers,  abutments,  etc.,  there  is  1,491,151 
cubic  feet  of  masonry.  The  total  cost  was  about  £602,000.  The  whole  structure  was 
completed  in  less  than  five  years.     See  Tubular  Bridge. 
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BRITANNIC^  INSULA,  a  term  used  by  ancient  classic  writers  previous  to  Caesar 
for  tilt'  Britisli  isles,  including  All)iou  (England  and  Scotland),  and  llibernia  or  lerne 
(Ireland),  with  the  smaller  isles  around  tliem.  Aristotle,  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  c. 
B.C.,  knew  only  of  Albion  and  lerne.  Ca'sar,  about  54 B.C.,  was  the  tirst  to  apply  the 
name  Britannia  to  Albion.  Ptolemy,  in  the  2d  c.  a.d.,  is  the  tirst  to  apply  Little 
Britain  to  lerne  or  Ireland,  and  Great  Britain  to  Albion  or  England  and  Scotland. 
Herodotus,  in  the  5th  c.  B.C.,  is  the  tirst  writer  to  mention  Britain  with  any  sort  of 
detiniteness;  previous  Greek  writers  speak  of  Britain  only  in  connection  with  the 
Phenician  tin  trade  carried  on  with  the  Cassiterides  or  Tin  isles  (the  Scilly  isles  and 
Cornwall),  which  they  often  confound  with  the  Azores.  The  Plienician  trade  with 
the  British  isles  began  about  1000  B.C.,  the  Phenicians  giving  the  native  Britons  salt, 
skins,  and  bronze  vessels  in  exchange  for  tin  and  lead.  Ptolemy  enumerates  52  different 
Celtic  or  Gaelic  tribes  as  inhabiting  Britain  in  his  time.     See  Celtic  Nations. 

BRITANNICUS,  son  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by  Messalina,  b.  43  a.d.  He  was  the 
natural  successor  to  Claudius,  but  after  his  mother's  execution  (when  B.  was  eight  years 
old),  Agrippina,  the  new  wife,  persuac'ed  Claudius  to  pass  by  B.  and  adopt  her  son  by 
previous  marriage  with  Lucinus  Domitius.  This  son  was  the  emperor  Nero;  and  soon 
after  his  accession,  Pallas,  one  of  Agrippina's  lovers,  who  had  been  banished,  threatened 
a  revolt,  and  roused  Nero's  fear  that  B.  might  displace  him;  so  B.  was  poisoned  and 
died  on  his  fourteenth  birthday. 

BRITISH  AMERICA.     See  America,  British,  cmte. 

BRITISH  ARMY.  In  Armies,  Modern,  a  succinct  acqount  is  given  of  the  relative 
strength  and  organization  of  the  chief  European  armies,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
British  empire,  reserved  for  consideration  in  the  present  article. 

Like  other  modern  armies,  the  British  army  originated  in  the  feudal  system  (q.v.). 
When  regal  power,  tempered  by  a  parliament,  superseded  that  system,  the  people, 
according'to  their  rank  in  life,  were  expected  to  provide  themselves  with  certain  kinds 
of  weapons  and  defensive  armor.  The  justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  see  to 
these  military  duties  of  the  people.  When  the  nation  was  either  actually  engaged  in 
war,  or  apprehensive  of  invasion,  the  sovereign  issued  commissions  to  experienced  offi- 
cers, authorizing  them  to  draw  out  and  array  the  fittest  men  for  service  in  each  county, 
and  to  march  them  to  the  sea-coast,  or  to  any  part  of  the  country  known  to  be  in  most 
danger.  See  Arrayer.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  that  lord-lieutenants  and 
deputy-lieutenants  of  counties  were  first  appointed  as  standing-officers  for  assembling 
and  mustering  the  military  force.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the  Tudors,  contracts 
were  made  by  the  king  with  "captains,"  who  undertook  to  provide,  clothe,  and  feed  so 
man}'  fighting-men,  for  a  given  money-allowance ;  but  the  power  intrusted  to  the  lord- 
lieutenants  gradually  changed  this  system,  in  relation  at  least  to  home-defense.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  important  question  arose,  whether  the  king  of  England  did  or 
did  not  possess  the  right  to  maintain  a  military  force  without  the  express  consent  of 
parliament?  and  this  question  was  all  the  more  bitterly  discussed  when  the  king  billeted 
his  soldiers  on  the  people.  After  the  troubles  of  the  civil  wars  and  the  commonwealth, 
Charles  II.  found  himself  compelled  to  agree,  on  his  restoration,  to  the  abandonment  of 
all  the  army  except  a  kind  of  body-guard  or  household  brigade  of  5000  men,  sanctioned 
by  the  parliament.  In  the  13lh  year  of  his  reign,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  statute, 
declaratory  that  "  the  sole  and  supreme  power,  government,  command,  and  disposition 
of  the  militia,  and  of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts  and  places  of  strength, 
is  the  undoubted  right  of  his  majesty;  and  both  or  either  of  the  houses  of  parliament 
cannot  nor  ought  to  pretend  to  tlie  same."  Both  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  found,  how- 
ever, to  their  mortification,  that  this  statute  did  not  in  effect  give  them  so  much  real 
military  command  as  they  had  wished  and  intended — because  the  commons,  by  holding 
the  purse,  virtually  lield  the  power. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary  that  the  real  basis  for  the  modern  B.  A. 
was  laid.  The  declaration  of  rights  (q.v.)  settled,  in  positive  terms,  "that  the  raising 
and  keeping  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  without  consent  of  parliament, 
is  contrary  to  law."  The  first  mutiny  act  (q.v.)  was.  pas.sed  in  1689,  to  last  for  six 
months  only;  but  it  has  been  annually  renewed  ever  since,  except  in  three  particular 
years ;  and  it  constitutes  the  warrant  on  which  the  whole  military  system  of  England  is 
exercised  by  the  sovereign,  with  the  consent  of  parliament.  Since  then,  with  only  three 
Interruptions,  the  ministsrs  of  the  crown  have  annually  applied  to  parliament  for  per- 
mission to  raise  a  military  force,  and  for  monej'  to  defray  the  expenses.  The  sovereign 
can  make  war,  and  can  bestow  military  employments  and  honors;  but  the  commons,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  tax-paying  nation,  provide  a  check  on  the  grasping  bj'  cour- 
tiers of  military  privileges.  The  law  on  army  regulation  has  been  revised,  and  the  B.  A. 
made  the  subject  of  special  legislation  in  the  army  discipline  bill  passed  in  1879. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  B.  A.  and  that  of  almost  every  other  state  in 
Europe,  is  that  the  service  is  voluntary.  The  subjects  of  the  crown  engage,  by  free 
choice,  to  serve  in  the  army  for  a  definite  number  of  years.  In  the  rare  cases  where 
forced  service  by  ballot  is  obtained,  it  is  in  the  militia,  not  the  regular  army.  See  ^Iili- 
TIA.  The  British  soldier  has  much  hard  colonial  life  to  bear,  and  many  long  voyages 
to  make ;  he  is,  moreover,  almost  entirely  shut  out  from  the  chance  of  being  a  commis- 
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sioncd  officer.  A3  a  consequence,  the  ranks  are  mostly  filled  from  the  more  necessitous 
classes  of  the  community — by  those  wlio  from  want  of  steady  habits,  or  of  education, 
are  the  least  fitted  for  industrious  pursuits;  whereas  in  France  and  many  other  foreign 
countries,  the  profession  of  arms  is  regarded  as  an  honorable  one,  of  wbich  even  the 
private  soldier  feels  proud.  Mr.  De  Fonblanque,  coinparin<!^  the  peace  establishments  oi 
the  chief  European  armies  in  1857,  found  that  of  England  to  be  the  smallest  in  ratio  to 
population,  but  the  most  costly  in  relation  to  its  strength.  The  English  ratio  was  1  in 
128;  the  French,  1  in  95;  the  IPrussian,  1  in  80;  the  Russian,  1  in  72;  the  Austrian,  1  in 
68.  An  English  private  soldier  costs  the  country  £52  per  annum ;  French,  £36;  Prussian, 
£31;  Austrian,  £18  10.«. ;  Russian,  £13  5,>*.  The  English  cost  per  man  is  still  higher 
now  than  it  was  in  1857,  on  account  of  increased  attention  being  paid  to  the  well-being 
of  the  soldier. 

The  B.  A.,  in  all  its  completeness,  is  supposed  to  be  commanded  by  the  sovereign, 
assisted  by  the  secretar}'  of  state  for  war  in  some  matters,  and  by  the  officer  command- 
ing in  chief  in  others.  The  component  elements  are  the  household  troops;  the  infantry 
of  the  line;  the  cavalry  of  the  line;  the  ordnance  corps,  comprising  artillery  and  engi- 
neers; other  bodies  of  native  troops,  maintained  out  of  the  revenues  of  India;  the 
militia;  tbe  yeomanry  cavalry;  the  reserve;  the  volunteer  artillery  and  ritles;  and  some- 
times during  war,  foreign  legions.  The  "peace  establishment"  of  the  B.  A.  varies 
according  to  the  political  aspect  of  affairs  abroad,  and  to  the  strength  of  the  economiz- 
ing principle  at  home.  In  1814,  when  England  was  engaged  in  tremendous  contests 
abroad,  the  regular  army  reached  200,000  men,  exclusive  of  fencibles,  foreign  legions, 
and  militia.  In  the  first  fevvyears  after  the  terminution  of  the  great  war  against  Napo- 
leon, the  reductions  in  the  B.  A.  involved  the  compulsory  retirement  of  no  less  than 
10,000  military  otlicers.  who  thereupon  went  on  half-pay;  these,  by  filling  vacancies, 
transfers,  and  deaths,  have  nearly  disappeared.  The  elasticity  which  permits  the 
enlargement  or  contraction  of  the  army  arises  from  varying,  not  so  much  the  number 
of  regiments,  as  the  number  of  battalions  in  a  regiment,  of  companies  in  a  battalion,  or 
of  men  in  a  company.  If  we  compare  the  .strength  of  the  regular  army  at  various 
periods  between  1820  and  1879,  we  shall  find  that  the  actual  number  of  regiments  has 
varied  but  little,  the  difference  of  strength  being  made  up  in  the  three  modes  just  men- 
tioned. 

The  strength  of  the  B.  A.  declined  from  1815  to  1885,  since  which  last-mentioned 
year  it  has  increased.  These  augmentations  have  been  occasioned  partly  by  the  con- 
tests in  China,  India,  Kaffraria,  Persia,  the  Crimea,  Afghanistan,  and  Zululand,  and 
partly  by  a  sense  of  insecurity  amid  the  vast  armaments  of  the  continent.  In  compar- 
ing the  strength  of  the  forces  at  different  periods,  much  confusion  is  apt  to  arise  from 
different  modes  of  interpreting  the  words  "British  army."  This  dcsignaticm  may 
include  the  whole  of  the  royal  troops  in  India,  whether  supported  out  of  imperial  or  of 
Indian  revenues;  it  may  include  the  militia,  the  volunteers,  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  the 
foreign  legions — or  it  may  exclude  anyone  or  more  of  these.  The  "British  army," 
an.1  the  "military  force  of  the  British  empire,"  are  often  treated  as  convertible  terms: 
to  the  production  of  much  confusion  where  actual  numbers  are  given.  In  the  follow- 
ing table,  relating  to  the  official  year  1879-80,  it  is  shown  of  what  component  elements 
the  B.  A.  now  consists.     The  militia  and  the^volunteer  corps  are  not  here  included. 

BRITISn  ARMY  VOTED  FOR  1879-80. 

Home  and  India.        Total  British 
colonies.                                  army. 

Horse  artillery 3,131  2,478  =      5,609 

Cavalry,  including  household  cavalry 12,907  4,312  =     17,219 

Artillery 19,225  9,667  =     28,893 

Entrineers 5,198  428  =      5,626 

Inf:mfrv,  including  foot  guards 76,366  45,768  —  122.134 

Service"  corps 2,990  ..  =       2,990 

Colonial  corps 2,485  ..  =       2,485 

Army  hospital  corps 1,746  ..  =      1,745 

Additional  force  in  consequence  of  reinforce- 
ments to  Natal 3,900  ..  =      8,900 

127,947       62,653  190,600 

Under  the  column  "  India,"  are  included  only  those  troops  of  the  royal  army  which  arc 
Irnt  to  India,  and  paid  for  out  of  Indian  revenues;  the  other  military  forces  in  that 
region  are  enumerated  undr-r  East  India  Aumy.  Of  the  total  190,600  forming  her 
majesty's  forres,  7»8()  nre  ntfieers;  16,550  non-commissioned  officers,  drummers,  and 
trumpeters;  and  166,070  rank  and  file.  There  are  voted  for  the  use  of  this  army,  11,325 
hnrs<'s.  The  total  cost  cannot  well  be  estimated  per  head;  because,  besides  pay  and 
sustenance  for  the  .soldiers,  there  are  stores  and  wages  for  fortifications  and  military 
buildings,  military  weai)ons  and  combustibles,  and  the  various  kinds  of  half-pay  and 
pensions.  The  total  expenditure  sanctioned  by  parliament  may,  however,  conveniently 
be  thrown  under  four  headings,  and  given  in  round  numbers  as  follows: 


'1  British. 

Pay  and  allowance  of  combatants £4,944,200 

Auxiliary  and  reserve  forces I,2o8,500 

Stores  and  and  works  of  every  kind 6,817,200 

Pensions,  militia,  volunteers,  etc 2,625,800 


£15,645,700 


— being  the  charge  for  a  peace  establishment,  in  which  to  admit  of  expansion  for  actual 
war,  the  upper  ranks  (which  cannot  be  summarily  created)  are  disproportionately  large. 
For  the  sum  taken  in  aid  of  the  army  estimates  to  meet  the  expenses  for  raising  and 
training  the  recruits,  and  for  the  nou-eft'ective  services  of  the  European  army  serving 
in  India,  a  separate  estimate  was  presented  (1879-80),  amounting  to  £1,100,000. 

All  the  component  elements  of  the  army,  in  persoanel  and  materiel,  and  the  organi- 
zation and  duties  of  the  troops,  will  be  found  noticed  under  their  proper  headings.  "The 
total  military  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom — including  all  the  various  kinds  of  force, 
also  India  and  the  colonies — comprised  the  following  in  1879 : 

Regulars  (including  India  and  the  colonies) 190,600 

Army  reserve,  1st  class 22,000 

2d     "     24,000 

Militia  (including  permanent  staff  and  militia  reserve) 137,556 

Yeomanry  cavalry 14,014 

Volunteers  (including  staff) 244,263 


633,033 


BBITISH  ASSOCIATION,  an  association  whose  object  is,  by  bringing  together  men 
eminent  in  all  the  several  departments  of  science,  to  assist  the  progress  of  discovery, 
and  to  extend  over  the  whole  country  the  latest  results  of  scientific  research.  A  pre- 
vailing impression  that  England  had  fallen  behind  other  countries,  both  as  to  the  gen- 
eral estimation  in  which  scientific  men  were  held,  and  the  prosecution  of  science  itself, 
led  to  its  formation.  It  was  thought  that  an  imposing  union  of  men  of  science  wiih 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  might  tend  to  revive  the  philosophic  spirit  of  the 
country.  Such  meetings  had  already  taken  place  in  Germany,  and  probably  suggested 
the  idea  of  this  institution.  Many  leading  men  of  the  age  took  part  in  its  fonnation. 
but  the  honor  of  being  its  founder  must  be  ascribed  to  sir  David  Brewster.  By  his 
exertions  the  first  meeting  of  those  who  were  favorable  to  the  design  was  held  at  York 
in  the  year  1831.  The  archbishop  of  York,  the  mayor  and  council  of  the  city,  entered 
warmly  into  the  project.  At  this  meeting  the  constitution  of  the  society  was  deter- 
mined, the  several  sections  had  their  provinces  assigned  to  them,  and  subjects  were 
proposed  on  which  reports  were  to  be  drawn  up  and  read  at  the  ensuing  meeting.  This 
took  place  at  Oxford  in  1832.  The  university  had  cordially  welcomed  the  newassocia- 
tion,  the  papers  which  were  read  gave  it  at  once  the  high  character  it  has  since  sus- 
tained, and  from  this  date  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  complete  and  successful  opera- 
tion. An  enumeration  of  the  several  sections  of  the  society,  each  of  which  has  its  own 
committee  and  president,  will  show  the  wide  range  of  topics  it  embraces:  Section  A., 
mathematical  and  physical  science;  B.,  chemistr}';  C,  geology;  D.,  zoology  and  bot- 
any, including  physiology;  E.,  geography  and  ethnology;  F.,  economic  science  and 
statistics;  G. ,  mechanical  science. 

At  the  close  of  each  meeting,  it  is  determined  at  what  town  in  the  United  Kingdom 
the  next  shall  be  held,  and  a  president  of  the  whole  association  is  appointed,  who  delivers 
an  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  is  expected  to  present  a  general  survej'  of  the  latest 
advances  of  science.  The  rules  and  by-laws  of  the  society  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
particularize;  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  subscriptions  of  a  continualfy  increas- 
ing membership  have  placed  at  its  disposal  a  large  fund,  which  has  been  expended  in  the 
prosecution  of  science.  In  many  cases,  as  in  long  astronomical  calculations,  or  exten- 
sive meteorological  observations,  the  labor  of  subordinates  is  required,  and  a  certain 
apparatus,  and  it  is  in  defraying  such  expenses  that  the  funds  of  the  B.  A.  are  very 
wisel}"^  employed 

Besides  the  immediate  ends  sought  to  be  obtained  by  such  an  association,  its  utility 
will  be  evident  if  we  reflect  on  the  intimate  connection  that  exists  between  the  several 
branches  of  science,  and  the  impossibility  there  is  tliat  any  one  mind  can  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  them  all.  He  who  now  hopes  to  make  discoveries  in  science  must  limit 
himself  to  a  few  chosen  studies;  and  j'et  svich  is  the  interlacing  of  all  the  several  branches 
of  inquiry,  that  he  must  often  find  it  indispensable  to  know  the  last  results  of  each. 
The  botanist  or  the  physiologist  must  consult  the  accomplished  chemist;  the  chemist 
must  call  in  the  aid  of  those  who  have  specifically  studied  the  action  of  heat,  light,  and 
electricity;  the  geologist  needs  them  all,  and  is  in  turn  consulted  by  all.  Thus,  a  certain 
brotherhood  of  science  is  formed,  in  which  each  has  his  specialty,  and  yet  each  leans 
upon  his  brother. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  otherwise.  The  facts  on  which  a  philosopher  speculated 
\vere  those  which  lay  open  to  the  eyes  of  all.  A  Thales  could  see  the  rain  fall  and  plants 
grow,  and  forthwith  pronounced  that  the  vital  energy  of  all  things  was  to  be  found  in 
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water.  He  could  exercise  his  imagination  in  perfect  independence  of  the  labor  of  all 
other  men.  The  philosopher  of  modern  times  cannot  move  a  step  without  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  tlicories  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries;  he  has  to  take 
notice  of  the  innumerable  facts  brought  to  liglit  by  various  observers,  aided  by  those 
artiticial  arrangements  wliich  convert  observation  into  experiment. 

Two  classes  of  men,  of  tlie  most  opposite  character,  are  greatly  aided  by  an  associa- 
tion sucli  as  this.  The  humble  and  plodding  workmen  are  taught  where  their  patient 
industry  will  most  avail;  tliev  are  cautioned  against  re-discoveries;  they  are  told  where 
their  love  of  collecting  or  experimentalizing  may  be  best  applied.  And  that  other  class 
of  men,  who  love  to  generalize,  who  ever  seek  to  embrace  all  the  multifarious  facts  of 
science  under  a  few  great  laws— these  are  provided  with  the  very  last  intelligence  from 
every  department  of'inquiry,  and  may  forthwith  proceed  to  weave  it  into  their  own 
comprehensive  scheme.  Nor  are  we  to  overlook  the  benetit  which  the  whole  community 
derives  from  the  rapid  dissemination  of  the  latest  results  or  speculations  of  philosophy. 
Not  oiilv  do  our  idle  and  fashionable,  as  well  as  our  manufacturing  towns  and  our 
universities,  welcome  the  meetings  of  the  B.  A.,  but  from  this  Pariiaincnt  of  Science  the 
utterance  of  scientific  opinion  goes  forth  over  the  whole  kingdom  through  the  agency 
of  the  press.  Within  three  days  after  one  of  its  meetings,  there  is  not  a  workshop  or  a 
tea-table  in  the  country  that  has  not  derived  from  it  u  new  topic  of  conversation.  This 
kindling  of  an  interest  in  science,  through  the  whole  population,  we  regard  as  amongst 
the  greatest  advantages  of  the  British  association. 

BRITISH  BURMAH.     See  BuuM.\n,  British,  ante. 

BRITISH  COLU.MBIA.     See  Columblv,  British,  ante. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE.    See  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

BRITISH  GUM,  Dkxtuine,  or  Lei'ocome,  is  a  substance  extensively  emploj'cd  by 
calico-priuters  and  others  for  the  thickening  of  colors,  instead  of  the  much  more 
expensive  gum  arable.  It  if  prepared  from  potato-starch  (q.v.)  or  sago-starch  by  passing 
the  grains  through  iron  cylinders  at  a  temperature  about  oOtr  F.  It  differs  from  starch 
in  giving  no  blue  color  with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  in  being  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  thus  yielding  a  thick  liquid  resembling  in  consistence  mucilage  (strong  solution  of 
ordinary  gum).  B.  G.  is  the  material  which  is  produced  by  baking  in  the  crusts  of  loaf- 
breail  (('j.v.  t,  and  which  communicates  to  them  their  very  agreeable  taste. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM.  The  British  Museum,  an  important  national  institution  in 
London,  originated  in  a  bequest  of  sir  Hans  Sloane,  who,  during  a  long  lifetime, 
gathered  an  extensive  and,  at  the  time,  unequaled  collection  of  objects  of  natural 
history  and  works  of  art,  besides  a  consiflerable  library  of  books  and  manuscripts. 
Tiiesc.  in  terms  of  his  will,  were  offered,  in  1753,  to  the  government,  on  condition  that 
£2iJ,U00  should  be  paid  to  his  family,  the  first  cost  of  the  whole  having  amounted  to 
more  than  £50,000.  The  offer  was  accepted;  the  necessary  funds  were  raised  by  a 
lottery!  and  the  collection,  along  with  the  Harielan  and  Cottonian  libraries,  were 
arrang(,'d  in  Montague  house,  whicii  had  been  purcha.sed  for  £10,250.  The  new  institu- 
tion, thenceforth  called  the  British  Museum,  was  opened  in  1759.  From  time  to  time, 
|)urchases  ami  donations  .succeeded  each  other  rapidly.  Montague  house  sufficed  for 
the  reception  of  all  these  acquisition.s,  till  the  Egyptian  antiquities  arrived  in  1801. 
The  purciiase  of  the  Townley  marbles,  in  1805,  necessitated  the  erection  of  a 
gallery  for  their  reception.  This,  however,  did  not  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  simce.  The  old  house  was  condemned,  and  plans  were  prepared  by  sir  R. 
Smirke  for  new  buildings;  but  none  were  undertaken  till  1823,  when  the  eastern 
wing  of  the  present  building  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  library  of  George 
III.,  which  had  Ix-en  presented  to  the  museum  by  George  IV.  The  subsequent 
progress  of  the  works  was  very  slow.  The  building  was  completed  in  1847. 
It  is  a  hollow  square,  whose  sides  are  opposite  to  the  four  points  of  the  compa.ss. 
Throughout  the  exterior  <.f  the  building,  the  Grecian  Ionic  is  the  order  of  architecture 
adopted.  The  principal  front  is  towards  the  s.,  facing  Great  Ru.ssel  street,  and  presents 
an  imposing  colimuiar  fa'.adc,  370  ft.  in  length.  The  great  entrance-portico,  in  the  cen- 
ter, is  composed  of  a  double  range  of  colunms,  8  in  each  range.  The  cohnnns  are  5  ft. 
in  diameter  at  their  ha.se,  and  45  ft.  in  height.  The  tympanum  of  the  portico  is  orna- 
mented with  an  allegorical  sculpture  by  Westmacott,  typical  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. On  either  side  of  the  musifum,  there  is  a  .semi-detached  house,  containing  the 
residences  of  the  chief  ofHcers  of  the  establishment.  The.se  give  an  additional  length  of 
200  ft.,  making  th<'  whole  length  of  the  structure  570  feet.  The  interior  of  the  building 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  whi(;h  it  is  devoted.  Some  of  the  galleries, 
from  their  size  and  dimensions,  have  a  very  imposing  appearance,  as  the  king's  library, 
I  lie  bird  gallery,  etc.  The  grand  entranee  hall  is  a  noble  and  lofty  ajtartment,  built  la 
the  ma.Hsive  Doric  style:  it  contains  a  statue  of  sir  Joseph  Banks  by  Chantrey,  and  an 
ideal  representation  of  Sliakf  speare  b}-  Roiit)illiac. 

Scarcely  had  Smirke's  plans  been  carried  out,  when  demands  were  made  from  sev- 
eral of  the  departments  for  more  accommodation.  Additions  have  accordingly  been 
made,  rooms  having  been  7)rovided  for  the  print  department,  and  several  new  galleries 
for  the  recent  acquisitions  of  antiquities;  but  the  most  important  addition  is  the  mag- 
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nificcnt  reading-room  which  hns  been  erected  in  the  internal  quadrangle.  In  no  depart- 
ment of  tlie  museum  was  additional  accommodation  more  needed  than  in  tlie  library. 
The  number  of  readers  had  increased  beyond  tlie  means  of  accommodation,  and  so  sliort 
of  space  were  they  for  bool^s,  tiiat  the  estimates  for  purcliases  were  restricted  to  only 
the  half  of  the  sum  which  tlie  trustees  considered  desirable,  for  the  sole  reason  that  the 
library  would  be  inadequate  for  the  reception  of  extensive  additions.  After  consider- 
able (felay,  and  tlie  consideration  and  rejection  of  .several  plans,  nothing  was  done  till 
Mr.  Panizzi,  at  that  time  keeper  of  the  printed  book  department,  .suggested  a  plan 
which  promised  to  meet  the  important  requirements  of  speedy  erection  and  economy  in 
cost.  The  plan  was  at  length  adopted,  and  the  result  is  a  building  than  which  none 
are  better,  few  perhaps  so  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Parliament  voted  the  first  grant  for  it  in  1854.  It  was  opened  in  1857.  The  total  cost 
was  about  £150,000,  which  includes  tlie  fittings  and  furniture,  and  the  necessary  shelves 
for  immediate  use.  The  building  was  erected  in  the  interior  quadrangle,  which  it  com- 
pletely occupies,  with  the  exception  of  an  interval  of  about  ^8  ft.  all  round,  necessary 
for  lighting  and  ventilating  the  surrounding  building.  The  reading-room  is  circular. 
It  is  constructed  principally  of  iron,  with  brick  arches  between  the  main  ribs.  The 
dome  is  106  ft.  in  height,  and  its  diameter  140  ft.,  being  second  only  to  the  pantheou 
of  Rome,  and  that  but  by  3  feet.  The  use  of  iron  has  economized  the  space  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  for  while  the  piers  which  support  the  pantheon  fill  7477  ft.,  those  on 
which  the  reading-room  rests  occupy  only  200  feet.  Equally  remarkable  has  been  the 
saving  of  space  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  library.  The  shelves  are  formed  of  galvanized 
iron  plates,  edged  with  wainscot,  and  covered  with  leather,  and  are  supported  on  malle- 
able iron  standards.  In  all  the  cases  except  against  the  external  walls,  the  bookcases 
are  double,  a  lattice  of  ironwork  being  fixed  for  the  longitudinal  separation  of  the 
books.  Thus,  throughout  the  whole  interior  of  the  new  building,  walls  are  dispensed 
with,  the  divisions  being  in  all  cases  formed  of  the  double  ranges  of  hooks.  The  build- 
ing contains  3  m.  lineal  of  bookcases  8  ft.  high.  Assuming  them  all  to  be  -spaced  for 
the  average  octavo  book  size,  the  entire  ranges  form  25  m.  of  book-shelves,  and  would 
accommodate  1,000,000  such  volumes.  In  addition  to  this,  the  dome-room,  which  is  the 
reading-room,  has  accommodation  for  60,000  volumes.  This  magnificent  room  contains 
ample  and  comfortable  accommodation  for  300  readers.  Each  person  has  a  space  of 
4  ft.  3  in.  long.  He  is  screened  from  the  opposite  occupant  by  a  longitudinal  division, 
which  is  fitted  with  a  hinged  desk,  graduated  on  sloping  racks,  and  a  folding-shelf  for 
spare  books.  In  a  recess  between  the  two  are  placed  an  inkstand  and  penholders,  thus 
leaving  the  table  unincumbered.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance,  one  part  of  the  iron 
framework  is  made  to  distribute  fresh  air  in  the  summer  and  heated  air  in  the  winter. 
The  vitiated  air  is  conveyed  through  apertures  in  the  soffits  of  the  window,  into  one  of 
two  separate  spherical  and  concentric  chambers  which  extend  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  roof,,  and  escapes  through  outlets  around  the  lantern.  The  other  chamber, 
between  the  external  covering  of  copper  and  the  brick  vaulting,  has  for  its  object  the 
equalization  of  temperature,  during  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  out  of  doors.  Every 
modern  improvement,  in  short,  has  been  applied,  when  it  could  be  serviceable,  for  the 
comfort  or  convenience  of  the  readers.  Much  praise  is  due  to  the  architect  and  builder, 
but  a  larger  share  is  owing  to  the  late  sir  A.  Panizzi,  who  not  only  supplied  the  original 
design,  but  daily,  almost  hourly,  superintended  the  progress  of  the  work,  continually 
suggesting  little  improvements,  and  in  the  end  producing  a  room  which  is  admired  by 
all  especially  those  who  daily  use  it. 

This  building,  while  supplying  amplj^  the  demands  of  the  printed  book  department, 
did  nothing,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  other  departments.  Various  schemes 
have  been  suggested;  the  best,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  the  cheapest,  of  securing  the 
ground  immediately  around  the  museum,  has  been  given  up,  and  the  trustees  resolved 
to  erect  a  building  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  natural  history — that  is  to  say,  to  the 
departments  of  botanj^  zoology,  geology,  and  mineralogy — on  the  site  occupied  by  the 
international  exhibition  of  1862.  Parliament  voted  in  "the  year  1873,  £80,000  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  beginning  was  made  by  the  contractor.  The  whole  cost  of  the  new 
building  very  nearly  reached  the  sum  of  £400,000.  This  elegant  new  terra-cotta  build- 
ing, situated  in  the  Cromwell  road,  near  South  Kensington  museum,  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse. 

Contents. — At  first,  the  contents  of  the  mu  o  um  were  arranged  under  three  depart- 
ments— printed  books,  manuscripts,  and  objects  of  natural  history.  Under  the  last  head 
were  included  the  antiquities,  works  of  art,  etc.,  comprised  in  the  Sloane  collection, 
their  number  being  too  scanty  to  entitle  them  to  constitute  a  separate  department.  The 
progress  of  the  museum  has  caused  a  more  precise  division  of  its  contents.  From  time 
to  time,  the  number  of  the  departments  has  been  increased,  so  that,  instead  of  three, 
there  are  now  twelve — viz. :  printed  books,  maps,  manuscripts,  prints  and  drawings, 
oriental  antiquities,  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  coins  and  medals,  and  British  and 
medieval  antiquities  and  ethnography,  zoology,  botany,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  In 
noticing  the  contents  of  the  museum,  we  shall  refer  to  them  in  this  order.  We  can  but 
allude  here  to  the  most  important  portions  of  the  collection,  and  must  refer  for  more 
particular  information  to  works  specially  devoted  to  this  subject;  such  as  the  various 
handbooks  and  catalogues  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  museum. 
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Printed  Bix>ks. — This  is  the  largest  depsirtmcnt  in  the  museum.  It  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  ground  tloor  on  the  n.  and  e.  sides,  the  new  building  erected  iu  the  quadrangle, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  basement  of  the  museum.  The  keeper  of  the  depart- 
ment has  the  help  of  3  assistant-keepers  and  43  assistants.  There  are  iu  addition  54 
attendants. 

The  original  bequest  of  sir  Hans  Sloane  consisted  of  50,000  volumes.  When  these 
were  placed  iu  Montague  house,  a  small  collection  of  2000  volumes,  bequeathed  to  the 
nation  by  maj.  Edwards  in  1738,  was  added  to  them.  In  1757.  George  II.  presented 
tlie  library  of  printed  books  which  had  l)een  collected  by  the  kings  of  England  since 
llenrv  VII.,  and  which  included  tiie  libraries  of  Cranmer  and  Casaubou.  He  also 
annexed  the  imjiortant  privilege,  which  the  royal  library  acquired  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  of  being  supplied  with  a  copy  of  every  publication  entered  at  Stationers'  hall.  By 
this  means  the  library  has  been  supplied  with  the  current  British  literature  without 
expense  or  trouble,  and  the  trustees  have  been  able  to  devote  the  funds  of  the  museum 
to  the  purchase  of  the  earlier  literature  of  the  country  and  foreign  publications.  Among 
sub.sequent  additions  to  the  library  maybe  mentioned  the  voluminous  collection  of  pam- 
phlets, etc.,  relating  to  the  civil  wars  of  England  between  1640  and  1660,  presented  by 
George  IH. ;  the  musical  libraries  of  sir  J.  Hawkins  and  Dr.  C.  Burney;  Garrick's  collec- 
tion of  old  English  plays;  Dr.  Beutley's  collection  of  the  classics,  annotated  by  his  own 
hand;  the  law  library  of  F.  Hargrave;  sir  J.  Banks's  valuable  and  extensive  collection  on 
natural  history ;  and  a  large  mass  of  tracts  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  French  revolution, 
purchased  from  J.  Wilson  Croker,  and  of  very  great  value.  The  most  important  addition 
was  made  in  1823,  when  George  IV.  presented  the  splendid  library  that  had  been  col- 
lected by  his  father  during  liis  long  reign,  at  an  expense  of  little  less  than  £200,000.  This 
library,  which,  from  the  terms  of  the  gift,  cannot  be  mixed  with  the  general  collection, 
occupies  a  large  and  handsome  hall,  extending  along  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor  of 
the  ea.steru  side  of  the  museum.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  and  most  complete  library 
ever  formed  by  a  single  individual.  "It  contains,"  says  sir  H.  Ellis,  "  selections  of  the 
rarest  kind,  more  especially  works  of  the  first  ages  of  printing;  it  is  rich  in  the  early 
editions  of.  the  classics;  in  books  from  the  press  of  Caxton;  in  the  history  of  the  states 
of  Europe;  in  the  languages  of  the  respective  countries;  in  the  transactions  of  acade- 
mies; and  in  a  grand  geographical  collection."  The  magnificent  library  of  the  right 
hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  in  importance  second  only  to  the  king's  library,  was  bequeathed 
to  the  mu.seum  in  1846.  It  consists  of  20,240  volumes,  which  cost  upwards  of  £54,000. 
In  the  same  year  was  obtained  also  the  extensive  collection  of  Chinese  works,  amount- 
ing to  11,509  volumes,  which  belonged  to  Robert  Momson.  By  purchases,  bequests, 
and  donations,  the  library  has  become  one  of  the  first  in  the  world,  containing  now  over 
1,300,000  printed  volumes.  See  Librakies.  But  even  this  figure,  large  though  it  is, 
docs  not  represent  the  immen.se  collection  of  separate  and  distinct  articles  in  tracts,  pam- 
phlets, and  manu.scripts.  The  British  museum  library  is  (with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  the  national  library  of  Paris)  the  largest  collection  of  printed  literature  in  the  world. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  new  reading-room,  and  the  consequent  acquisition  of  the  book 
accommodation,  the  want  of  which  long  hindered  the  proper  increase  of  the  library,  the 
rale  of  increase  hius  been  enormous.  During  the  year  1872,  there  were  added  29,853 
volumes,  including  music  and  volumes  of  newsjjapers,  of  which  1354  were  presented, 
19,801  jjurchased,  8345  acquired  by  home  copyright,  and  353  by  international  copyright. 
The  number  of  parts  of  volumes  was  30,554.  In  addition,  the  library  had  accunuilated 
numerous  broadsides,  and  miscellaneous  articles  variously  obtained.  The  numbers  of 
the  pieces  of  music  alone  added  were  4044  complete  works,  besides  1790  parts  and  num- 
bers of  works  in  progress.  The  total  number  of  articles  received  during  the  year 
amounted  to  66,278.     In  1874,  37,000  volumes  were  received. 

A  catalogue  of  the  printed  books,  in  7  octavo  volumes,  was  published  in  1818-19. 
Bo  groat  have  been  the  additions  to  the  collection  since  the  publication  of  that  catalogue, 
that  the  interleaved  copy  of  it.  in  which  the  new  entries  were  made,  had  ex])anded  in 
1846  into  82  folio  volumes.  This  is  now  superseded  by  one  general  MS.  catalogue,  con- 
tained in  upwards  of  1600  folio  volumes.  There  are  separate  catalogues  of  the  Gren- 
ville library,  in  6  volumes;  of  music,  in  126  volumes;  of  newspajjcrs,  in  4  volumes;  of 
the  pamphlets  in  the  king's  lil)rary,  in  9  volumes;  and  of  the  pamplilets  published  during 
the  civil  war  and  commonwealth,  called  the  "  Thomason  collection,"  in  12  volumes,  all 
folio.  These  various  catalogues  are  placed  in  the  central  circvdar  .stands  in  the  reading- 
room,  for  consultation  by  readers.  Here  also  are  copies  of  the  catalogue  of  the  books  of 
reference,  arranged  around  the  wall  of  the  room,  to  which  the  readers  have  free  access 
without  the  intervention  of  an  oftlcial.  These  books,  forming  a  library  of  20,000  vol- 
umes, have  boon  carefulh'  selected  to  represent  all  the  difTerent  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  facility  of  consultation  lias  been  increa.sed  by  the  employment  of  different  colors  in 
the  binding,  corresponding  to  the  colors  of  a  hand  catalogue  scattered  throughout  the 
room.  Tims  theological  works  are  bound  in  blue,  historical  in  red,  philosophical  in 
green,  and  .so  on. 

The  right  of  access  to  the  library  is  easily  obtained.  Any  person  desiring  it,  is  "to 
apply  in  writing,  addressed  'To  tlie  princiji.al  librarian  of  the  British  museum,'  and  not 
otherwise,  specifying  his  description  and  place  of  abode,  and  accompanying  his  letter 
with  a  written  recommendation,  satisfactory  to  an  ofiicer  of  the  museum."    Formerly, 
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the  right  of  admission  was  granted  only  for  six  months  at  a  time,  and  had  then  to  be 
renewed.  Under  the  new  regulations,  the  ticket,  once  granted,  docs  not  require  renewal; 
it  can,  of  course,  be  withdrawn,  and  is  not  granted  to  persons  under  21  years  of  age. 
"When  the  reader  has  become  well  known  to  the  officials,  he  is  not  even  asked  to  show 
his  ticket. 

MiqM. — The  maps,  charts,  plans,  and  topographical  drawings  were  separated  from 
the  library,  to  form  a  distinct  de|)artment,  in  18(J7.  Tliere  are  over  50,UU0  published 
and  20,000  manuscript  maps  in  the  museum.  Many  of  the  latter  have  thrown  much 
light  on  the  history  of  early  geographical  discovery. 

Manuscripts. — The  manuscripts  are  contained  in  several  rooms  in  the  s.e.  angle  of 
the  building.  The  work  of  the  department  is  carried  on  by  a  keeper,  assistant-keeper, 
a  keeper  of  oriental  manuscripts,  and  nine  assistants.  The  manuscripts  are  for  the  most 
part  bound  in  volumes,  and  placed  in  cases  around  the  rooms.  The  collection  consists 
of:  1.  The  Sloanean  manuscripts,  relating  chiefly  to  medical  and  natural  history  sub- 
jects. 2.  The  Cottonian  manuscripts,  rich  in  documents  referring  to  the  history  of 
Britain,  including  two  of  the  originals  of  Magna  Churta,  in  registers  of  English  mon- 
asteries, and  in  original  letters  of  royal  and  illustrious  personages.  This  collection 
contains  the  Durluim  Book — a  copy  of  the  Latin  Gospels,  with  an  interlineary  Saxon 
gloss,  finished  in  the  year  720.  3.  The  Harleian  manuscripts,  a  collection  rich  in  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  in  ancient,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  records,  in  manuscripts  of  the 
classics,  among  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  known  copies  of  the  Odyssey,  and  in  early 
English  poetry.  4.  The  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  royal  library.  These  were  collected 
by  our  kings,  from  Richard  II.  to  George  II. ;  many  of  them  were  obtained  from  the 
monasteries,  on  their  destruction.  Amongst  the  most  valuable  treasures  here  are  the 
Codex  AUxandrinus,  a  manuscript  of  the  Bible  written  in  uncial  Greek,  before  the  close 
of  the  5th  c. ;  and  the  BasiUcon  Dor  on  of  James  I.,  in  his  own  handwriting.  5.  The 
Lansdowne  manuscripts.  This  collection  comprises  the  Burghley  and  Cjesar  papers, 
the  manuscripts  of  bishop  Kennett,  and  numerous  valuable  historical  documents  and 
state  papers.  6.  The  Hargrave  manuscripts,  almost  exclusively  connected  with  law. 
7.  The  Burney  manuscripts,  containing  a  large  collection  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  clas- 
sics. Among  them  is  a  copy  of  the  Iliad,  answering  that  of  the  Odyssey  in  the  Harleian 
collection.  8.  The  Howard-Arundel  manuscripts,  obtained  from  the  royal  society. 
This  collection  is  singularlj"-  rich  in  materials  for  the  history  of  our  own  country  and 
language.  9.  The  Oriental  manuscripts,  a  collection  composed  of  several  purchases 
and  bequests.  It  includes  the  manuscripts  acquired  by  Mr.  Eich  while  consul  at  Bag- 
dad, and  consists  of  numerous  Syriac,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  other  oriental  codices.  A 
large  series  of  Ethiopic  manuscripts  was  obtained  at  Magdala,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Abyssinian  war.  10.  Additional  manuscripts.  This  collection  consists  of  innumerable 
bequests,  donations,  and  purchases,  which  from  the  establishment  of  the  museum  have 
been  and  are  still  being  acquired.  Among  recent  additions  ma}'^  be  specified  a  charter 
of  William  the  Conqueror;  the  original  mortgage-deed  of  a  house  in  Blackfriars,  dated 
11th  Mar.,  1613,  and  signed  by  William  Shakespeare;  the  holograph  manuscript  of 
Scott's  KenilwortJi,  and  of  many  of  Burns's  poems,  including  the  Cotter's  Saturday  Nigld, 
and  the  songs  published  in  Johnson's  Scots  Musical  Museum;  an  extensive  series  of  papal 
bulls;  several  Books  of  Hours,  including  the  fmnous  Bedford  Missal;  and  a  large  collec- 
tion of  original  letters  and  papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland  during  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  Catalogues  of  the  complete  collections  have  at  different  times  been  pub- 
lished. The  additions  to  the  ever-increasing  oriental  and  additional  collections  are  at 
intervals  published  in  supplements  to  each  of  the  original  catalogues.  Copies  of  all 
these,  with  manuscript  lists  of  the  annual  additions,  are  placed  in  the  reading-room  for 
consultation. 

Supplementary  catalogues  were  printed  up  till  1853;  since  then  the  additions  have 
been  kept  up  in  manuscript  catalogues.  A  general  class  catalogue,  embracing  all  the 
collections,  has  been  commenced,  and  the  printing  of  it  has  begun.  The  first  part  is  a  cata- 
logue of  ancient  and  illuminated  manuscripts,  illustrated  witli  photographic /ac-smite, 
of  which  several  volumes  are  published. 

The  right  of  using  the  reading-room  includes  the  privilege  of  consulting  the  manu- 
scripts. During  1872,  the  number  of  deliveries  of  manuscripts  to  readers  in  the  read- 
ing-room amounted  to  21,709.  To  artists  and  others  in  the  rooms  of  the  department, 
1751  deliveries  were  made.  These  numbers  do  not  include  the  volumes  exhibited  to 
visitors  on  private  days. 

Prints  and  Drawings. — The  collections  of  this  department,  managed  by  a  keeper  and 
two  assistants,  are  kept  in  rooms  in  the  n.w.  angle  of  the  building.  They  consist  of 
prints  and  drawings  bequeathed  to  the  museum,  in  1799,  by  the  Rev.'C.  M.  Cracherode; 
of  those  bequeathed  in  1824  by  Mr.  Payne  Knight;  and  of  numerous  smaller  bequests 
and  donations.  No  purchases  were  made  for  this  department  until  about  1840,  when  a 
sum  was  first  included  in  the  estimates  for  this  purpose.  Since  that  time,  the  prints  and 
drawings  have  been  increasing  at  a  rate  equal  to  any  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
museum.  The  collection  is  arranged  in  schools.  1.  The  Italian  school,  containing  orig- 
inal drawings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Correggio,  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese, 
Michael  Angelo,  Guido  Reni,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  other's.  2.  The  German  school,  con- 
taining drawings  by  Albert  Dilrer,  Hans  Holbein,  Dietrich,  Hollar,  and  others;  and 
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enjrravincs  by  Lucas  Cranach,  Martin  Schon,  Gauer,  and  others.  3.  The  Dutch  school, 
containin"g  several  superb  originals  of  Rubens,  an  extensive  and  nearly  complete  set  of 
tlie  -works  of  Rembrandt,  with  many  drawings  by  A.  Cuyp,  Tenier3,"Van  Dyck,  etc.; 
and  engravings  and  etchings  by  Berghem,  Lucas  van  Leyden,  Rembrandt,  Ostade,  etc. 
4.  The^French  school,  with  drawings  by  Watteau,  Claude  Lorraine,  etc.,  and  etchings 
and  engravings  by  Bourdon,  Boisseaux,  Le  Prince,  etc.  5.  The  Spanish  school,  repre- 
sented ^by  some  drawings  of  Murillo,  and  others  of  less  note.  And,  6.  The  English 
school,  containing  drawings  by  R.  Wilson.  Wilkie,  Stothard,  Callcott,  Gibson,  etc.;  a 
splendid  collection  of  Hogarth's  prints,  and  specimens  of  the  works  of  Barlow,  Gay- 
wood,  Raimbach,  Finden,  Worlidge,  Geikie,  etc. 

This  department  contains  also  an  extensive  and  very  valuable  collection  of  works  in 
niello;  a  beautiful  silver  cup,  designed  and  carved  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  a  wonder- 
ful .stone-carving  in  alto-relievo  by  Albert  Dllrer,  representing  the  birth  of  St.  John 

OrifiiUd  Antiquities. — Within  the  last  ten  years  the  objects  in  the  museum,  included 
under  the  name  antiquities,  have  been  divided  into  four  departments.  The  first  of  them 
includes  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities.  The  Egyptian  monuments  date  from 
a  period  as  remote  as  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  come  down  to  the  iloham- 
medan  invasion  of  Egypt,  640 a. D.  The  collection  has  been  obtained  chielly  from  these 
.sources:  the  antiquities  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  army  at  the  capitulation 
of  Alexandria,  presented  by  George  III. ;  presents  from  gen.  Vyse,  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland, the  marquis  of  Northampton,  sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  and  others;  and 
acquisitions  from  the  earl  of  Belmore,  Mr.  Salt,  and  M.  Anastastie.  The  sculptures  are 
formed  of  granite  and  basalt;  they  represent  human  and  allegorical  figures,  sometimes 
of  colossal  size.  There  are  several  beautifully  sculptured  sarcophagi.  Most  of  the 
monuments  are  inscril)ed  with  hieroglyphics  (q.v.).  The  key  to  this  dead  and  forgotten 
language  was  furnished  by  the  celebrated  Rosetta  Stone  (q.v.),  which  is  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  gallery.  The  smaller  Egyptian  remains  are  exhibited  in  a  gallery  on  the 
upi)er  rtoor;  they  consist  of  objects  relating  to  religion,  as  representations  of  divinities 
and  sacred  animals,  in  wood,  metal,  stone,  and  porcelain;  of  objects  relating  to  civil  and 
domestic  life,  as  dress,  personal  ornaments,  household  furniture,  artistic  and  writing 
implements,  armor,  and  weapons  of  war,  etc. ;  and  of  objects  relating  to  death  and 
burial,  as  mummies  and  coffins,  with  the  scarabsei,  amulets,  and  other  ornaments  found 
with  tlii-ni.  .V  collection  of  papyri  is  exhibited  on  theu.w.  staircase,  containing  extracts 
from  the  ritual  of  the  dead. 

The  As.syrian  antiquities  are  contained  in  a  suite  of  rooms  recently  erected  on  the 
outside  of  the  Egyptian  gallery,  and  in  a  spacious  room  on  the  basement.  The  collec- 
tion consists  of  sculptures  excavated  at  Nimrud,  Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik  bj'  Layard, 
in  1847-50,  and  more  recently  liy  Rassam  and  Loftus,  under  the  direction  of  sir  H.  C. 
Rawiinson.  The  Nimrud  .sculptures  are  the  oldest,  belonging  to  a  period  ranging  from 
yiJU  i!.c.  to  747  iJ.c.  Those  obtained  from  Khorsabad  seem  to  have  been  executecl  under 
a  monarrh  wiio  reigned  about  747-721  IJ.C,  while  the  collection  from  Koyunjik  belong 
to  the  time  of  Sardanapalus,  apparently  721  B.C.  and  625  n.c.  The  monuments  consist 
chierty  of  slabs  of  gyi)sum,  alabaster,  and  limestone  sculptured  in  low  relief,  the  sub- 
jects being  the  exploits  of  the  king  whose  palace  walls  they  ornamented.  Many  of  the 
sculptures  are  covered  with  cuneiform  (q.v.)  writing,  which,  by  the  labors  of  Rawiin- 
son, Hincks,  and  Smith,  has  been  deciphered,  giving  us  a  history  of  this  remarkable 
people,  and  corroborating  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  whenever  they  refer  to 
the  same  event.  See  Assyhi.v.  Besides  the  series  of  sculptures,  the  Assyrian  collection 
ineludes  a  v:iriety  of  smaller  but  highly  curious  and  instructive  objects,  discovered  at 
Nimnid  and  Koyunjik. 

(iro/,:  and  lioinan  Antiquities. — This  collection  occupies  four  apartments,  which  run 
parallel  to  the  Egyptian  gallery.  The  Lycian  gnllery  contains  a  series  of  architectural 
and  sfulptural  remains  from  ancient  cities  in  Lycia,  obtained  by  sirC.  Fellows  in  1842-46. 
In  the  next  gallery  are  the  remains  of  the  famous  mausoleum  (q.v.)  at  Ilalicarnassus, 
erected  in  honor  of  Mausolus  by  his  widow  Artemisia.  These  remains  were  discovered 
by  ('.  T.  Nr  wton,  escj.,  in  lK")7-59.  In  the  same  room  .are  some  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Athene  Polias  at  Priene,  including  the  stone  on  which  its  dedication  by  Alexander  the 
great  is  inscribed.  The  Elgin  gallery  eonfains  the  sculptures  from  Athens  and  Attica, 
the  greater  jwrtion  of  which  were  obtained  by  the  earl  of  Elgin,  and  purchased  from 
him  by  parliament  in  1816  for  £35,000.  The  most  important  series  in  the  gallery  is  the 
decorations  of  the  parthenon  (<i.v.).  whieh.  notwithstanding  their  dilapidated  condition, 
form  the  mo'^t  valuable  monument  of  Greek  art  which  has  descended  to  modern  times. 
The  gallery  eont.ains  .also  seulptures  and  ea^ts  from  the  temple  of  Wingless  Victory,  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  ereehtheum.  at  Athens.  In  an  extension  recently  made  to 
this  gallery,  are  a  colossal  lion  from  ('nidus,  and  a  drum  of  a  sculptured  column,  and 
other  remains,  from  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  The  Helenic  gallery  contains  a 
number  of  anticpiities  brought  from  Greece  and  its  colonies  at  different  times.  The 
most  important  are  23  slabs  of  a  frieze  sculptured  in  mezzo-rilievo,  which,  from  the 
locality  where  they  were  found,  are  called  the  "Phisralian  marbles." 

The  gallery  on  the  s.  side  of  the  building  is  occupied  with  the  Roman  and  Grscco- 
Ronian  sruli)tures.  The  bilk  of  the  collection  was  formed  by  Cliarles  Townlcy,  esq., 
and  purchased  in  1805  for  £20,000.   Subsequent  additions  have  been  made  by  the  bequest 
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of  the  collection  of  R  P.  Knight,  esq.,  in  1824,  and  by  various  purchases  and  dona- 
tions. Tlie  collection  contains  an  interesting  series  of  Roman  portrait  sculptures,  and  a 
very  extensive  mythological  series,  amongst  which  are  some  of  universal  fame — the 
Venus,  Clytie,  the  Discobolus,  and  many  others.  A  room  on  the  l)asemeut  is  appro- 
priated to  mosaics  and  miscellaneous  monuments,  such  as  representations  of  animals, 
architectural  and  decorative  fragments,  and  sacred  and  domestic  implements.  A  fine 
collection  from  southern  Italy,  exhibiting  specimens  of  the  arts  of  the  Etruscans,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  was  bequeathed  to  the  museum  by  sir  William  Temple  in  1856. 

The  collections  of  smaller  remains  are  placed  in  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  upper  floor. 
They  consist  of — 1.  An  extensive  .series  of  vases,  commonly  though  not  correctly  known 
as  Etruscan,  formed  from  the  collections  of  sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Burgon,  from 
purchases  at  the  sales  of  the  prince  of  Canino,  M.  Durand,  and  others;  and  from  exca- 
vations in  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and  on  the  sites  of  Greek  colonies  in  Cyrene  and  elsewhere. 
2.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  terra-cottas,  mural  paintings,  and  other  objects.  3. 
Bronzes  of  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  workmanship,  consisting  of  sculptures,  and 
various  domestic  and  other  articles,  as  candelabra,  lamps,  vases,  horse-trappings,  armor, 
etc.  4.  The  collection  of  engraved  gems  and  gold  ornaments  now,  .since  the  addition  of 
the  Blacas  and  Castellaui  collections,  perhaps  the  richest  in  the  world. 

(Joins  and  Medals. — The  very  large  collection  of  these  objects  is  aiTanged  in  chrono- 
logical order  under  five  great  divisions,  viz.,  Greek,  Roman,  Media;val  and  Modern, 
English,  and  Oriental.  The  department  is  under  the  care  of  a  keeper,  assistant-keeper, 
and  four  assistants. 

British  and  Medimtal  Antiquities  and  Ethnography. — The  British  collection  is  arranged 
in  chronological  order.  The  oldest  series  contains  the  antiquities  of  the  stone  and  bronze 
periods,  consisting  of  celts,  daggers,  swords,  shields,  and  early  pottery.  The  British- 
Roman  antiquities  comprise  specimens  of  earthenware,  lamps,  and  miscellaneous  articles. 
A  small  collection  of  sepulchral  urns,  weapons,  and  personal  ornaments  represents  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period.  The  antiquities  found  in  London,  and  belonging  to  the  late  C.  R. 
Smith,  have  been  recently  added  to  this  collection.  The  ethnographical  collection  con- 
tains antiquities,  as  well  as  objects  of  modern  use,  belonging  to  all  nations  not  of  Euro- 
pean race. 

In  1855,  the  extensive  collections  of  antiquities  and  ethnography,  belonging  to  Henry 
Christy,  became  the  property  of  the  museum,  having  been  bequeathed  by  their  proprie- 
tor. From  the  want  of  space,  they  are  at  present  accommodated  in  a  house  rented  for 
the  purpose  in  Victoria  street,  Westminster.  Felix  Slade  bequeathed  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  glass  to  the  museum,  and  it  is  now  arrayed  so  as  to  show  the  different  phases 
through  which  the  art  of  glass-blowing  has  passed,  as  well  as  the  history  of  glass  in  all 
its  branches. 

Natural  History. — In  1856  the  trustees  united  the  natural  historj^  departments  under 
prof.  Owen,  who  was  then  appointed  superintendent  of  natural  history.  The  new  build- 
ing recently  erected  at  Kensington  is  intended  to  accommodate  this  section  of  the  pres- 
ent museum. 

Zoological  Department. — To  give  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  and  the  other  natural 
history  departments,  would  be  to  write  an  epitome  of  the  various  sciences  they  illus- 
trate. This  department  contains  a  collection  of  animals  arranged  in  systematic  order 
in  the  galleries,  comprising  stuffed  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  and  the  hard 
portions  of  radiate,  molluscan,  and  articulate  animals.  A  room  is  specially  devoted  to 
the  fauna  of  Britain.  In  rooms  on  the  ground  and  basement  floors  are  arranged  the 
collections  of  insects,  of  osteology,  and  of  specimens  preserved  in  spirits.  An  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  collection  maj'  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  142  separate  publications, 
illustrative  of  the  contents  of  the  department,  in  the  shape  of  catalogues,  lists,  etc.,  have 
been  issued  under  the  superintendence  of  the  present  indefatigable  keeper.  Dr.  Gray. 
During  the  year  1874,  there  were  added  to  this  collection,  7524  specimens  of  animals,  of 
which  2964  were  vertebrata,  2886  mollusca  andradiata,  and  1674  annulosa.  In  1873,  the 
unique  and  extensive  collection  of  birds  formed  in  the  eastern  archipelago  by  Wallace, 
was  acquired  by  purchase. 

Botanical  Department. — The  herbarium  of  sir  H.  Sloane,  the  nucleus  of  this  collection, 
consisted  of  about  8000  species,  bound  in  262  volumes.  In  1820,  the  magnificent  herba- 
rium of  sir  Joseph  Banks  was  bequeathed  to  the  museum,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  late  Robert  Brown,  was  transferred  to  two  rooms  prepared  fen-  it  in  the  s.e.  angle 
of  the  building.  The  collection  has  since  been  rapidly  increasing:  during  the  year  1872, 
12,030  species  of  plants  were  added;  and  in  the  year  1873,  the  late  William  Wilson's 
herbarium  of  British  and  foreign  mosses  was  acquired  by  purchase.  The  collection  con- 
tains an  extraordinary  number  of  typical  specimens — the  identical' plants  from  which  the 
original  descriptions  were  taken  by  Linngeus,  Aublet,  Jacquin,  Brown,  Bentham,  Ben- 
nett, and  others.  The  exhibition  rooms  contain  a  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  arranged 
in  order;  and  a  series  of  fossil  plants,  the  value  of  which  is  increased  by  the  transparent 
sections  showing  their  structure,  which  are  placed  beside  them. 

Geological  Department. — This  collection  occupies  the  wall-ca-ses  of  the  principal  gal- 
lery on  the  n.  side  of  the  museum.  It  contains  an  extensive  series  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  plants  and  animals  from  the  various  fossiliferous  strata;  it  is  especially  rich  in  the 
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fossils  of  the  secondary  formations.  Amongst  its  more  valuable  contents  may  be  men- 
tioned the  collections  of  Dr.  Mantel),  the  tertian-  fossils  collected  by  Dr.  Falconer  in 
India,  and  the  remarkable  fos.*;il  birds  from  Kew  Zealand. 

Miiu'ruhdical  Department. — The  minerals  are  contained  in  the  table-cases  in  the 
geolocrical  srallery.  Tliey  are  arraujred  according  to  a  chemical  classification.  Many 
valuable  and  unique  specimens  exist  in  the  collection,  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  In 
the  year  1872,  the  number  of  specimens  added  was  1499. 

The  expenses  of  the  museum  are  paid  by  grants  of  public  money.  According  to  the 
estimates,  £110,949  were  required  during  1879-80. 

Admission  to  the  museum  was  at  first  obtained  by  printed  tickets,  which  were  deliv- 
ered by  tiie  porter  to  persons  making  a  written  application.  There  could  be  no  more 
than  46  visitors,  at  the  utmost,  per  day,  under  the  regulations  tlien  in  force.  Now,  all 
who  present  themselves  are  freely  admitted;  and  every  week-day  the  museum  is  visited 
by  large  numbers:  as  many  as  43,000  holiday-folk  have  passed  through  the  building  in 
one  day. 

BBITISH  NAVY.  Under  Navies,  Modekx,  will  be  found  a  brief  description  of  the 
chief  navies  belonging  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  British  navy  is  separately  treated  in  this  place. 

"While  the  Romans  occupied  Britain,  they  were  obliged  to  maintain. a  fleet  of  war-ves- 
sels on  the  coasts,  to  protecVit  from  the  ravages  of  the  Saxons,  who  were  the  pirates  and 
buccaneers  of  those  times.  When  the  Romans  had  departed,  and  the  Saxons  became 
dominant,  the  coasts  wese  infested  by  another  naval  power — the  Scandinavian  vikings. 
It  wiLS  Alfred  the  great  who  first  established  what  may  be  called  a  navy  in  this  island, 
consisting  of  elTicient  vessels  well  manned,  for  protection,  and  not  aggression.  Ethelred 
made  the  building  of  a  ship  a  condition  for  holding  a  certain  acreage  of  land.  William 
the  conqueror  strengthened  the  navy  by  the  institution  of  the  Cinque  ports  (q.v.). 
During  the  first  three  centuries  after  the  conquest,  we  read  of  British  fleets  of  240,400, 
and  even  730  sail — a  proof  that  the  vessels  must  have  been  very  small  even  if  there  were 
no  exaggeration  of  uuml)ers.  Until  1485,  the  fleets  were  collected  just  as  wanted;  but 
in  tills  year,  Henry  VII.  conceived  the  idea  of  a  pcrnumcnt  navy,  to'be  ready  at  all 
times.  *Hc  I)uilt  the  largest  .ship  of  the  age,  the  Oreut  Harry.  Henry  VIII.  pursued  the 
course  established  by  his  father,  and  still  further  strengthened  the  navy  by  instituting  the 
admiralty,  the  uavy-oftice,  the  Trinity  house,  and  the  dockyards  at  Woolwich,  Portsmouth, 
and  Dej/tford.  The  Ucnri  Grace  de  Dieu,  the  largest  ship  built  by  him,  was  of  1000  tons 
burden;  but  most  of  the  vessels  were  high,  unwieldy,  and  narrow,  with  the  guns  nearly 
down  to  the  water's  ed^e.  The  ships  of  the  navy  presented  an  at,'gregate  tonnage  of 
12,000  tons  at  the  period  of  Henry's  death.  Elizabetli  made  a  large  increase  in  the  navy; 
but  tliey  were  not  all  royal  ships  which  were  .sent  to  struggle  against  the  Spanish  Armada. 
James  I.  made  many  improvements  in  .ship-building,  by  encouraging  a  distinguished 
naval  architect,  Phineas  Pett.  Charles  I.,  who  built  the  S'n-erei(jii  of  the  Seas,  of  100 
guns,  was  the  first  to  group  the  royal  ships  into  rates  and  classes.  Cromwell  brought 
up  the  navy  to  the  strength  of  1.j4  sail,  including  a  large  number  of  two-deckers.  Charles 
II.  allowed  it  to  fall  into  decay  for  a  time;  but  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  who  after- 


wards became  James  II.,  not  only  restored  it,  but  brought  it  to  a  higher  state  of  efli- 
ciency  and  strength  than  ever.  When  William  of  Orange  became  king  of  England,  he 
found  a  navy  carrying  7000  guns  and  42,000  seamen;  he  built  many  additional  ships, 


some  with  as  many  as  80  guns,  and  established  Plymouth  dockyard.  Queen  Anne  suc- 
ceeded to  the  possession  of  a  fine  navy;  which  at  her  death  had  increa.sed  to  198  ships, 
mounting  10,000  guns,  with  a  tonnage  of  157,000  tons.  George  I.  attended  to  the  navy 
chiefly  in  repairing  the  ships  after  a  period  of  war,  and  in  supplying  a  new  armament. 
George  II.  greatly  added  to  the  number  of  ships,  established  a  naval  uniform,  and 
increased  the  renown  of  the  British  navy  during  the  war  against  Spain. 

The  long  and  eventful  reign  of  George  III.  was  especin'jy  distinguished  bj'  the 
achievement.s  of  the  navy.  When  he  came  to  the  crown  in  lIuO,  he  found  himself  in 
possession  of  127  ships  of  abovj  .")0  guns,  and  198  of  50  guns  and  under,  manned  by 
70.000  seamen.  Tliese  numbers,  by  l>uil(ling  and  by  capture,  were  increased  to  174  and 
203  respectively,  by  the  end  of  the  American  war.  Throughout  the  European  struggle, 
from  1793  to  1815,  the  B.  N.  exhibitt'd  a  spectacle  for  vastness  and  achievements  which 
liad  never  before  l)een  e({ualed  in  any  country.  In  the  first  nine  years  of  this  period, 
between  1793  and  1802,  England  lost  by  war  5  ships  of  the  line  and  46  smaller  vessels; 
but  she  captured  from  the  French,  Dutch,  S|)aniards,  and  Danes,  in  various  battles,  74 
sliip><  of  the  line  and  519  smaller  ves.«els;  or  rather,  four  fifths  of  this  number  were  cap- 
tured, and  one  fifth  destroyed.  Besides  these,  more  than  800  privateers  were  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  P^nglish.  Of  the  total  number  of  captures,  144  ships  of  war  were  at 
onco  converted  into  British  ships,  and  added  to  our  navy.  When  war  recommenced  in 
1803,  England  had  189  ships  of  the  line,  and  781  smaller  ships  of  war;  during  the  next 
seven  years,  the  seamen  varied 'from  100,000  to  120,000,  and  in  1810  the  number  was  rai.sed 
to  140,000.  At  all  times,  many  of  the  .shij)s  of  the  royal  navy  are  unemployed  or  out  of 
commission;  but  it  frequently  hajjpencd  during  thatgreat  war,  that  England  had  450 
liners,  frigates,  and  sloops,  besides  smaller  armed  vessels,  employed  simultaneously.  The 
conquered  vcbscla  added  to  the  navy  between  1803  and  1815  were  upwards  of  100  in 
number. 
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After  the  termination  of  the  great  European  struggle,  a  large  number  of  ships  of  war 
were  put  "in  ordinary,"  or  out  of  commission,  and  their  officers  placed  on  half-pay.  la 
1820,  the  vessels  in  commission,  in  ordinary,  and  building,  comprised  127  ships  of  the 
line,  311  frigates  and  sloops,  and  37  smaller  vessels;  but  in  this  total  of  465,  there  were 
only  113  in  commission.  In  the  19  years  that  next  followed,  almost  wholly  years  of 
peace,  the  total  number  of  ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  and  sloops,  decreased;  the  gua- 
brigs,  schooners,  and  cutters  increased  in  number;  while  the  first  germs  of  a  new  ele- 
ment, asteam  navy,  made  their  appearance. 

Tlie  year  1839  must  be  viewed  as  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  British  navy. 
Twenty-four  years  of  peace  had  thrown  the  memory  of  warlike  achievements  into  the 
background;  and  the  house  of  commons  had  insisted  on  tlie  lessening  of  those  estimates 
whicli  provide  for  armies  and  navies.  It  was  now  found,  however,  that  both  Russia 
and  France  had  accumulated  formidable  navies.  From  that  year  to  the  present,  the 
B.  N.,  in  common  with  the  navies  of  other  powers,  has  been  undergoing  a  series  of 
"reconstructions."  First,  ships  of  larger  size,  and  carrying  heavier  guns,  were  built. 
These  ships  were  of  immense  power  in  the  days  of  wooden  broadsides,  but  are  now  use- 
less for  purposes  of  war.  The  next  stage,  from  about  1853  to  1859,  was  the  conversion 
of  our  force  from  a  sailing  to  a  steam  navy.  This  became  the  era  of  great  steam 
frigates  of  about  5000  tons,  and  of  heavy  armaments  in  a  few  great  guns,  of  which  the 
Mersey,  36  guns,  may  be  taken  as  a  leading  specimen.  With  the  introduction  of  rifled 
guns,  of  force  hitherto  undreamt  of,  came  the  necessity  for  armor-plated  sides.  The 
lighting  part  of  the  navy  (i.e.,  the  line  of  battle)  changed  once  more  after  1860  to  low- 
sided  vessels,  clad  in  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  plates.  The  Wurrm'  was  the  first  ship 
so  built  in  England,  and  she  was  followed  by  a  whole  squadron  similarly  protected. 
Guns,  however,  went  on  increasing  in  offensive  power;  and  w^hereas  5-inch  plates  were 
at  first  thought  sufficient,  now  10-in.,  12-in.,  14-in.,  and  even  22-in.  plates  are  necessary 
to  exclude  shot.  Such  a  vast  weight  of  armor  all  over  a  ship  would  sink  any  vessel  of 
moderate  dimensions.  The  principle  of  turret-ships  is  therefore  becoming  predominant, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  vessel,  clad  in  comparatively  light  armor,  is  under 
water,  or  only  just  visible  above  the  surface.  The  earliest  formidable  turret-ship  was 
the  ill-fated  Captain,  which,  in  1870,  capsized  in  the  bay  of  Biscaj",  and  entombed  600 
brave  seamen,  with  the  inventor,  capt.  Coles.  Ships  of  analogous  construction,  with 
lower  freeboard,  have  been  since  built;  and  now  the  Inflexible,  of  11,165  tons,  carrying 
4  guns  of  81  tons,  is  probably  the  most  powerful  war-ship  that  ever  floated. 

"  The  expenditure  on  the  B.  N.  greatly  increased  between  1839  and  1875,  on  account 
of  the  changes  just  adverted  to.  In  1839,  the  number  of  men  and  boys  voted  was  little 
over  25,000;  in  1878,  it  was  about  60,000.  Even  as  late  as  1852,  the  expenditure  was  only 
£6,500,000,  against  £10,589,984  in  1879-80. 

The  B.  N.  is  at  present  composed  of  61  ironclads,  about  300  steam- vessels,  and  170 
sailing-vessels.  In  the  beginning  of  1879,  there  were  in  commission  255  vessels.  The 
iinarmored  ships  comprise  cruisers,  dispatch  vessels,  gun-boats,  several  large  old-fash- 
ioned two-deckers,  troop-ships  for  India,  tugs,  old  wooden  vessels  for  harbor  service. 

All  matters  about  ships,  seamen,  etc.,  will  be  found  under  their  proper  headings. 
See  Turret-ship ;  also  Armor-plates  and  War-services. 

BRITON.    See  Britannia,  ante. 

BRITTANY.     See  Bretagne. 

BRITTO^ST,  the  title  of  the  earliest  summary  of  the  laws  of  England  in  the  French 
language,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  the  command  of  Edward  I.  The  com- 
piler is  unknown. 

BEITTON,  John,  an  eminent  English  topographical  and  antiquarian  writer,  the  son 
of  a  small  farjner  and  village  shopkeeper,  was  b.  July  7,  1771,  at  Kingston-St. -Michael, 
near  Chippenham,  Wiltshire,  and  losing  his  parents  young,  received  but  a  scanty  edu- 
cation. Some  short  notices  which  he  had  contributed  to  the  Sporting  iLipazine 
brought  him  into  acquaintance  with  its  publisher,  Mr.  Wheble,  who  employed  him 
to  compile  the  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,  which  he  did  in  conjunction  with  a  young  literary 
friend  named  E  W.  Brayley.  They  also  prepared  i\xe  Beauties  of  Bedfordshire  in  the 
same  manner.  B.  afterwards  issued  a  more  elaborate  work,  entitled  the  Arehitectural 
Antiquities  of  England.  One  of  the  most  important  of  his  subsequent  publications  was 
2he  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England,  14  vols.  fol.  and  4to,  1814^35,  with  upwards  of 
300  highly  finished  plates.  Altogether,  his  illustrated  works  of  architectural  and  topo- 
graphical" description  and  antiquities  number  87,  besides  others  of  a  similar  kind  which 
he  edited. 

BRIVE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  CoiTeze,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst 
of  vineyards,  and  shut  in  by  a  fine  circular  avenue  of  elms,  about  15  m.  s.w.  of  Tulle. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woolen,  cotton-yarn,  etc.     Pop.  '72,  8016. 

BRIXEN,  a  t.  of  Austrian  TjtoI,  at  the  confluerce  of  the  Eisack  and  theRientz,  104 
m.  from  Vienna  by  rail.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  cathedral,  several  monasteries, 
a  theological  seminary,  and  a  gymnasium.  There  are  iron  and  steel  factories  in  the 
neighborhood.  Nine'  miles  away  is  the  great  fort  of  Franzensfeste,  built  in  1838.  B.  is 
paentioned  in  901;  it  was  walled  in  in  1038;  was  burnt  in  1174,  1234,  and  1445;  in  1519, 
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it  was  stormed  by  the  French,  and  in  1525  suffered  from  the  rebellion  of  the  peasants. 
Pop.  '69,  4349. 

BBIXHAM,  a  market-t.  and  seaport  of  Devonshire,  England,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  s.  sIiIl'  of  Torbay,  5  m.  s.  from  Torquay,  and  22  m.  directly  s.  from  Exeter.  The 
town  occupies  tlie  siiies  of  two  hills,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  upper  and 
lower  B.,  the  former  cou.sistin<i  chiefly  of  a  long  straggling  street.  Some  of  the  more 
recently  erected  parts  of  the  town  are  well  built,  and  contain  good  hou.ses,  but  the  older 
parts  are  mean.  The  prosperity  of  B.  depends  chiefly  on  its  fisheries,  it  being  the  head- 
quarters of  the  great  Devonshire  fishery  of  Torbay,  in  which  many  vessels  are  employed, 
mostly  trawlers,  of  wiiich  there  are  about  200.  Tliese  are  decked  sloops  of  40  to  50 
tons  burden,  and  generally  managed  by  three  men  and  a  boy.  Great  quantities  of  fresh 
fish  are  sent  to  Loudon,  Batli,  and  Bristol.  Considerable  quantities  of  iron  ore  are 
raised  in  tlie  neighborhood  and  shijjped  here.  B.  has  also  a  number  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  coasting  and  foreign  trade,  tlie  foreign  trade  being  chiefly  with  the  Mediterranean. 
The  admiialty  have  an  olablishineut  here  for  watering  the  navy.  Near  B.  is  a  station 
of  the  South  Devon  branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway.  It  Avas  at  B.  that  the  prince 
of  Orange,  afterwards  William  III.,  lauded,  Nov.  4,  1688.     Pop.  71,  4941. 

BBIZA.     See  Qu.vking  Grass. 

BRIZTJRE,  BuizE  or  BiiiSE,  terms  used  in  heraldry  to  indicate  that  a  charge  is  bruised 
or  broken.     See  Kompu. 

BROACH,  or  Bkociie,  an  old  English  term  for  a  spire  springing  directly  from  a 
tower  without  any  intermediate  parapet.  Such  spires  are  common  in  England,  and  in 
some  places  in  Scotland,  particularly  in  Fife. 

BROACH,  a  t.  in  India.     See  Barc^ch,  ante. 

BROAD  ARROW,  a  government  mark,  stamped,  cut,  or  otherwise  fixed  on  all  solid 
materials  used  in  her  majesty's  ships  or  dock-yards,  and  on  government  stores  generally, 
in  order  to  prevent  embezzlement.  The  origin  of  the  mark  is  ob.scure.  Previous  to 
the  year  1698,  the  naval  authorities  prosecuted  a  dealer  in  marine-stores,  for  having  in 
Ills  possession  certain  stores  bearing  the  B.  A.  of  his  majest3^  The  defendant  allowed 
the  evidence  against  him  to  go  on,  and  Avhen  asked  Avhat  he  had  to  say,  replied  that 
it  was  very  curious  that  the  king  and  he,  as  a  dealer,  should  both  have  the  same 
private  mark  on  their  property!  The  receiver  of  stolen  goods  was  acquitted,  and  this 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  act  9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  41  (1698),  which  enacts  that  per- 
sons in  possession  of  naval  stores,  or  goods  of  any  kind  marked  with  the  B.  A.,  or 
other  marks  therein  mentioned,  and  usually  employed  in  marking  naval  stores  for  the 
navy,  shall  forfeit  all  such  goods  and  $200,  and  also  pay  costs.  The  mark  is  for  iron, 
wood,  etc.,  what  the  color-thread  is  for  sailcloth  and  ropes,  which  enables  the  govern- 
ment to  identify  the  smallest  piece  of  such  articles. 

BROAD-BILL.     See  Shoveler. 

BROAD  BOTTOM  ADMINISTRATION,  a  name  derisively  applied  to  the  ministry 
formi'(l  iiy  Ikiuy  Pelliani  in  1744.  because  it  professed  to  inchule  all  parties  of  weight 
and  intlufiice  in  the  state  in  a  grand  coalition,  and  comprised  no  less  than  nine  dukes — 
viz.,  Dorset,  Newcastle,  ]\Iontagu,  Bedford,  Grafton,  J{ichmond,  Argyle,  Devon.shire, 
and  Bolton,  the  first  seven  of  whom  were  of  the  cabinet.  Besides  the  prime  minister, 
Pelhani,  the  other  principal  members  of  the  cabinet  were  earls  Gower  and  Harrington, 
the  marquis  of  Tweeddale  and  lord  Ilardwicke.  From  this  B.  B.  A.  the  particular 
adherents  of  Pulteney  (newly  created  earl  of  Bath)  and  lord  Calerct  were  carefully 
excluded.  The  minislry  was  dissolved  in  1754,  by  the  death  of  Pelham,  though 
several  of  its  original  memliers  had  seceded  long  before. 

BROADC.VST,  a  method  of  sowing  grain,  which  distributes  it  with  some  degree  of 
uniformity  over  the  surface.  When  the  sowing  is  done  by  hand,  the  seed  is  carried  in 
a  bag  at  the  left  side,  and  is  scattered  with  the  right  hand  while  the  .sower  walks  on  with 
measured  tread.  The  seed  is  afterwards  covered  with  a  harrow,  or  by  dragging  brush 
over  it.  Machines  have  been  devi.sed  for  sowing  grain  in  this  manner.  The  method  of 
sowing  by  the  drill  is  preferred  by  most  intelligent  farmers. 

BROAD  CHURCH,  the  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the  church  of  England  wh.ch 
holds  a  position  unidentified  with  either  the  High  or  the  Low  church  party.  The 
High  church  branch  holds  rigidly  to  apostolic  succession,  maintains  the  divine  right  of 
episcf)pa(  y,  and  in  general  the  sacramental  view  of  the  church  and  the  Christian  life;  of 
this  company  are  those  known  as  "  Ritualists,"  though  not  all  who  are  High  church 
would  accept  the  name  of  Ritualists,  (See  RiTfAi-isM.)  From  this  section  came  those 
known  ft  fr'W  years  since  as  "Puseyites."  The  Low  church  section  recognize  non-pre- 
latical  bodies  of  C'liristian  believers  as  in  some  sense  churches;  in  doctrine  they  are 
mainly  Calvinists;  they  are  often  called  Evangelicals.  The  Broad  church  section  are 
the  latest  of  the  three  divisions,  l)ut  embrace  a  large  number  of  churchmen  of  high  cul- 
tivation and  talent,  such  as  dean  Stanley,  canon  King.skjy,  iVIaurice,  and  others  of  note. 
The  tendency  of  the  liroad  church  leaders  is  towards  a  liberal  view  both  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  church  organization.  Yet  the  High  on  the  one  hand,  the  Low  on  the  other, 
and  the  Broad  between  the  two  subscribe  to  the  same  formularies,  which  they  interpret 
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in  differing  senses,  and  from  which  Ihcy  deduce  opposite  results.  It  should  be  under- 
stood  that  these  names  are  used  only  colloquially  for  popular  convenience,  and  are  not 
accepted  in  either  England  or  America  as  legitimate  designations.  They  show  ten- 
dencies. 

BROADCLOTH.     See  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manitfactcres,  ante. 

BROADDUS,  Andrew,  d.d.,  1770-1848;  a  Virginian;  a  Baptist  preacher,  compiler  of 
the  Doirr  Selection  and  Virginia  Collection  of  hymns,  and  a  popular  pulpit  orator.  Some 
of  his  sermons  have  been  published. 

BROAD  MOUNTAIN,  in  the  coal  region.  Carbon  and  Schuylkill  cos.,  Penn.  It  is 
about  2000  ft.  high  and  extends  for  50  m.  u.e.  and  s.w. 

BROAD  RIVER,  a  stream  of  North  and  South  Carolina  rising  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  joining  with  the  Saluda,  forming  the  Congaree.  The  city  of  Columl)ia  is  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers.  The  country  around  B.  R.  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. 

BROADSIDE,  in  naval  warfare,  is  the  simultaneous  discharge  of  all  the  guns  on  one 
side  of  a  ship  of  war.  The  lighting  power  of  a  ship  is  sometimes  estimated  by  the 
weight  of  her  broadside,  i.e.,  the  weight  of  all  the  shot  and  shell  that  can  be  fired  off  at 
once  from  one  side  or  half  of  the  ship.  Thus,  the  broadside  of  the  old-fashioned  Duke 
of  Wellington,  131-gun  war-steamer,  amounted  to  2400  lbs.  One  reason  why  a  paddle- 
steamer  is  not  so  good  for  war  purposes  as  a  screw-steamer,  is  because  the  paddle-boxes 
and  wheels  interfere  with  the  broadside.  With  the  introduction  of  iron-clad  turret-ships 
the  term  is  becoming  less  applicable. 

BROADSTAIRS,  a  t.  in  England  li  m.  s.  of  North  Foreland  and  3  m.  from  Mar- 
gate, it  has  a  small  pier  built  early  in  the  16th  c,  and  an  archway  leading  to  the  shore 
built  in  1540.  Near  the  pier  is  a  chapel  to  the  Virgin,  in  honor  of  which  ships  were  once 
accustomed  to  furl  their  topsails  as  they  passed.  B.  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.  Pop. 
71.  1926. 

BBOADSWOBD  is  a  sword  with  a  broad  blade,  for  cutting  only,  not  for  stabbing,  and 
therefore  not  sharp  at  the  point,  like  a  saber.     It  is  but  little  used  in  the  British  army. 

BROAD  TOP  MOUNTAIN,  in  Bedford  and  Huntingdon  cos.,  Penn.,  2500  ft.  above 
the  sea.     It  has  large  beds  of  bituminous  coal. 

BROADUS,  John  Albert,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Va.,  1827;  educated  in  the  university  of 
Virginia;  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Charlotteville,  and  in  1859  professor  of  New 
Testament  interpretation  and  homiletics  in  the  Southern  Baptist  theological  seminary  in 
Greenville,  S.  C.  Dr.  B.  is  proficient  as  a  Greek  scholar.  He  has  published,  among 
other  papers,  The  Preparation  and  Deliver}/  of  Sermons  and  Recollections  of  Travels. 

BROCADE.  This  term  is  used  to  describe  a  silken  fabric  on  which  a  figure  of  any 
kind  is  formed  by  the  threads  of  the  warp  or  weft  being  raised  by  the  heddlea.  or,  more 
generally,  by  the  Jacquard-loom,  in  such  order  as  to  produce  the  pattern  required.  The 
word  has  much  the  same  application  to  silk  textures  that  damask  has  to  linen  textures 
or  to  worsted  textures  for  upholstery  uses.     See  Wearing  and  Jacqxjabd-loom. 

BROCAGE.     See  Broker. 

BROCAGE  BONDS  to  procure  MARRIAGE,  or  Marrlvge  Brocage  Bonds,  as  they 
are  otherwise  called,  are  void  by  the  law  of  England,  being  agamst  the  policy  of  the 
law  and  the  freedom  of  marriage.  See  Hurlstone's  Laio  of  Bonds,  1835,  p.  15,  and 
authorities  there  referred  to.     The  Scotch  law  is  the  same. 

BROCCOLI,  a  well-known  and  much  esteemed  garden  vegetable,  one  of  the  many 
varieties  which  cultivation  has  produced  of  the  brassicn  oleracea,  the  common  kale  or 
cabbage.  B.  is  said  to  have  been  originally  brought  to  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
from  the  isle  of  Cyprus  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Its  name  is  probably  of 
Italian  origin.  It  differs  little  from  cauliflower  (q.v.),  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a 
mere  variety,  having  colored  instead  of  white  heads,  and  a  deeper  tinge  of  color  in  the 
leaves,  being  also  more  hardy,  the  character  from  which  its  chief  importance  is  derived, 
as  it  can  be  readily  obtained  at  seasons  when  there  is  nocauliflower  in  the  open  garden. 
It  is  perhaps  inferior  to  cauliflower,  however,  in  delicacy  of  flavor.  There  are  many 
subvarieties,  the  number  of  which  is,  of  course,  continually  increasing;  and  some  of  these 
are  preferred  for  early  spring  sowing,  with  a  view  to  an  autumn  crop:  others  for  later 
sowing,  with  a  view  to  a  crop  in  the  following  spring.  The  subvarieties  differ  in  size, 
in  their  more  cut  or  entire  leaves,  in  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  color — generally  pur- 
ple— with  which  the  leaves  are  tinged,  in  the  more  or  less  compact  form  of  the  whole 
plant,  in  the  more  or  less  green,  yellow,  or  purple  color  of  the  head,  etc.  Some  of  the 
kinds  of  B.  preferred  for  late  sowing  and  spring  use  are  known  by  the  general  name  of 
cape  B.,  the  first  of  them  being  said — but  on  ^doubtful  authority— to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Britain  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  mode  of  cultivation  of  B.  pretty 
much  resembles  that  of  cauliflower,  except  as  to  the  times  of  sowing  and  transplanting, 
and  that  it  is  generally — even  in  Scotland — sown  in  the  open  ground,  and  not  in  a  hot- 
bed. A  similar  richness  of  soil  is  required.  Various  modes  of  protection  in  winter  are 
adopted.  In  mild  winters,  protection  is  scarcely  or  not  at  all  needed,  but  precautioas 
U    K.  III.— 6 
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arc  generally  employed  against  severe  weather.  It  is  found  very  advantageous  to  plant 
in  trenches  "of  6  in.  deep.lind  to  earth  up  the  plants,  as  they  are  thus  not  only  iu  some 
measure  preserved  from  frosts,  but  also  from  the  winds  of  winter,  which  are  apt  to 
shake  and  loosen  plants,  so  as  to  cause  tlieir  destruction.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
take  up  s(jine  of  the  most  advanced  plants  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  to  lay  them 
in  a  sloping  position  with  their  heads  towards  the  north.  The  heads  produced  in  this 
way  are  no't  in  general  so  large  as  they  might  be,  but  they  are  sometimes  procured  wheu 
otherwise  they  probably  would  not. 

BROCCHI,  Giuv.\NNi  B.\TTisTA;  an  Italian  geologist,  1772-1826.  He  studied  at 
Pisa,  and  was  professor  of  botany  in  1802  at  Brescia,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
geology.  In  1808,  he  was  made"  inspector  of  mines  for  Italy.  In  1823,  he  went  to 
Egypt,  and  two  years  after  j^Iehemet  Ali  made  him  one  of  a  commission  to  organize  for 
the  conquest  of  Sennaar.  B.  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate  at  Kliartoom.  Among  his 
works  are  Trtati»e  on  the  Iron  Mines  of  Mdla;  Emiy  on  the  Phyaical  Constitution  of  tlie 
MttaUifcrovn  Mountains  of  the  Valky  of  Trompia;  Mineralogy  of  the  Valley  of  Passa  and 
the  Tyrol;  Foml  Geology  of  tlie  Apennities,  etc. 

BBOCHUBE,  a  French  word  (from  brocher,  to  stitch),  equivalent  to  the  English  word 
pamphlet  (q.v.). 

BROCK,  Sir  Isaac,  an  English  gen.  killed  in  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  Canada,  Oct. 
13.  1812.  Not  long  before,  he  hatf  captured  gen.  Hull  (suspected  of  treason)  and  hia 
forces.     There  is  a  monument  to  his  memory  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Niagara  river. 

BBOCKEN  (Mons  Bnicterits,  Melibocus  of  the  ancient  Romans),  popularly  known  as  the 
Blockabc rg ,  is  the  highest  summit  of  the  Harz  mountain.?.  It  is  situated  in  the  province 
of  Saxony,  Prussia,  about  20  m.  w.s.w.  of  Halberstadt.  and  has  an  elevation  of  3740  ft. 
above  the  .';ca.  The  mountain  is  very  frequently  veiled  in  mist  and  cloud-strata,  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  phenomenon  known  as  ihc  Brockengeapemst  ("specter  of  the  Brocken"), 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  .shadow  of  men,  houses,  or  other  objects  thrown  upon 
tiie  misty  eastern  horizon  by  the  light  of  sun.set.  (Sec  Gallery  of  Nature,  published  by 
W.  &  R.  Chambers.)  In  clear  weather,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the  summit  of  the 
Brocken. 

BROCKETT,  Lincs  Pierpoxt,  m.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1820;  graduated  from  Yale  medical 
college  in  1843.  After  a  few  years  he  left  medical  practice  for  literature,  and  has  written 
for  the  New  American  Cydopa-dia,  etc.  Among  liis  sei)aiate  works  are  Our  Great  Cap- 
tains; Woman's  Work  in  the  Cicil  War;  Woman,  her  Rights.  Wrongs,  Privileges,  and  Jie- 
sponsihilities;  and  Epidemic  and  Contagious  Diseases,  their  History,  Symptoms,  and  Treat- 
ment. 

BBOCKHAUS,  FuiEDiiirn  Arnold,  the  founder  of  the  well-known  firm  of  B.  iu 
Ecip.'-ic,  iiiiil  j)ublisher  of  the  Conversations- Lexicon,  was  b.  at  Dortmund,  May  4,  1773. 
In  1802,  circumstances  led  him  to  Holland,  where,  however,  his  business  schemes  did 
not  pro.'-per.  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1810,  and  in  the  following  year  commenced 
bu.^iness  iu  Altenburg.  Before  thi.s,  however  (in  1808),  B.  had  purchased  the  copyright 
of  the  Coneersations-Lixicon,  which  had  been  commenced  in  1790,  and  he  completed  the 
tirsl  edition,  with  the  addition  of  two  supplementary  volumes,  in  1809-10.  In  1812,  a 
.second  improved  edition  of  tlie  work  was  commenced  under  the  supervision  of  B.  as 
editor.  The  peace  of  1815  enabled  B.  to  piu'sue  prosperously  his  peaceful  and  civilizing 
career.  In  1817,  his  business  had  so  increased,  that  he  found  it  neces.sary  to  leave  Alten- 
biirir  for  Lcipsic,  where,  in  the  following  year,  he  commenced  book-printing  in  addition 
to  l)ook  publishing.  In  the  course  of  u  few^  years,  the  Lexicon  passed  through  si.K 
editions;  it  ha.s  now  arrived  at  the  eleventh  edition.  Through  all  the  enterprises  of  B. 
as  a  publisher,  a  zealous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  general  enlightment  mny 
be  traced.  He  died  Aug.  20,  1823.  B.  was  not  only  an  able  and  assiduous  man  of  business, 
but  distinguished  for  his  literary  culture,  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  his  numer- 
ous social  accomplishments,  lie  was  also  eminentl}'  patriotic,  and  furthered  many 
literary  undertakings,  simply  through  a  pure;  love  of  "  fatherland." 

The  business  was  afterwards  carried  oti  by  IlKixiuru  B.,  .«econd  son  of  the  former 
(h.  1804.  d.  1874),  and  now  l)y  Heinrich's  sons,  Rudolf  and  Edwjtrd.  Among  the  numer- 
ous publications  issued  by  the  house,  may  be  mentioned  the  later  editions  of  the  Con- 
rrn>ations. Lexicon,  with  an  Aflnx;  tlie  Uninrxal  Encyclopcedia,  hyKrsch  and  Qruhw;  and 
the  Overman  Penny  Mngnzinc.  founded  in  1833. 

BiuKKirAts,  IIkrmann.  thinl  son  of  F.  A.  Brockliaus,  was  b.  at  Amsterdam,  Jan. 
28.  1800;  studied  at  Lcipsic.  Gfittingen,  and  Bonn,  and  lived  successively  in  Copen- 
hagen, Paris.  London,  and  O.xford.  From  1H48  till  his  death  in  1877,  he  held  at 
Lcipsic  the  chair  of  ordinary  professor  of  the  S.anscrit  language  and  literature.  Among 
his  several  works  on  oriental  literature  may  be  mentioned  \\\c.  Firxt  Fire  Bonks  of  the 
I/irge  Colhrtinn  of  Fnhlcs.  Kathi'i  Hurit  Mgarn,  in  Sunxcrit  and  German  (\Wi'>9):  an  edition 
of  the  drama  Prnhulha  Candrodaya,  bv  Krishna  Misra,  with  Hindu  scholia  (1845);  Nach- 
srhebi's  Persian  version  of  the  l^ren  Wise  Masters  (1845);  and  (in  1854)  the  Persian  text 
of  Ihc  Songx  of  Hafz.  After  1856.  he  was  editor  of  the  Universal  Eneyclopmdin.  B.'a 
method  of  printing  Sanscrit  in  Roman  types  is  now  generally  adopted  in  Germany. 
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BROCKPORT,  a  village  in  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Central  railroad  and  Erie 
canal,  18  m.  w.  of  Rochester;  noted  for  manufactures,  especially  of  pumps  and  agricul- 
tural machines.     There  is  a  state  normal  school  here. 

BROCKTON,  a  t.  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Old  Colony  railroad,  20  m.  s.  of 
Boston;  pop.  '80,  13,608.     The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  the  chief  industry. 

BBOCKVILLE,  a  t.  of  Upper  Canada,  or  Ontario,  taking  its  name  from  gen.  Brock, 
■«ho,  during  the  last  American  war,  died  in  the  arms  of  victory  on  Queenston  heights, 
between  the  town  and  falls  of  Niagara.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  8t.  Lawrence 
proper,  about  40  m.  below  Kingston,  and  about  IGO  above  Montreal.  Originally,  its 
communications  downward  were  interru]ited  by  powerful  and  rugged  rapids,  which, 
however,  arc  now,  one  ami  all,  either  avoided  by  canals  or  overcome  by  steam.  B.  is  a 
thriving  place,  with  (1871)  5102  inhabitants. 

BRODERICK,  David  Colureth,  1818-59;  b.  Washington;  an  energetic  uneducated 
man,  who  became  a  political  leader  in  New  York  city,  and  was  elected  to  congress.  In 
1849,  he  went  to  California,  and  in  1856  was  chosen  United  States  senator.  In  conse- 
quence of  some  plain  wonls,  B.  was  challenged  by  David  S.  Terry,  a  judge  of  one  of 
the  state  courts,  and  fell  in  the  duel  which  followed. 

BRODERIP,  William  John,  1787-1859;  an  Engli.sh  wn-iter  on  natural  history.  He 
studied  law,  practiced,  edited  law  reports,  and  was  for  34  years  a  metropolitan  police 
magistrate;  but  bis  leisure  was  devoted  to  science,  and  he  was  a  member  of  most  of  the 
important  societies,  contributed  to  their  7)rni. tactions,  and  promoted  especially  the  study 
of  zoology,  being  many  yciU's  vice-president  of  the  zoological  society.  Much  of  his  scien- 
tific writings  appeared  in  Fraser's  Magazine. 

BRODHEAD,  John  Romeyn,  ll.d.,  1814-73;  b.  Philadelphia;  a  graduate  of  Rut- 
gers college,  and  a  student  at  law,  but  after  brief  practice  he  turned  his  whole  attention 
to  American  history,  especially  that  concerning  the  early  settlement  of  New  York.  In 
pursuit  of  this  object,  while  connected  with  the  United  States  legation  in  Holland,  he 
thoroughly  searched  the  archives  at  the  Hague  and  elsewhere  in  that  country,  and  in 
England  and  France.  Ills  great  labor  was  rewarded  by  the  collection  of  more  than  5000 
documents,  more  or  less  important,  of  which  manj'  had  until  then  been  unknown  to  his- 
torians. These  papers  were  printed  by  the  state  of  New  York  in  several  large  folio 
Volumes.  In  1846,  B.  was  secretary  of  legation  in  London,  where  he  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  his  History  of  the  State  of  JS'ew  York.,  the  last  volume  of  which  was  published  in 
1871.  From  1853  to  1857  he  was  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  New  York  historical  and  other  learned  societies  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

BBODIE,  Sir  Benjamin  Collins,  Bart. ,  a  distinguished  surgeon,  third  son  of  the 
rev.  Peter  Bellinger  Brodie,  rector  of  Wiuterslow,  Wiltshire,  was'b.  there  in  1783.  He 
studied  under  sir  Everard  Home  at  St.  George's  hospital,  to  which  he  was,  in  1808, 
elected  assistant-surgeon,  and  afterwards  surgeon.  He  had  previously  lectured  both  on 
anatomy  and  on  surgery.  In  1810,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  and 
in  1811  received  their  Copley  medal  for  his  physiological  papers  contributed  "to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  In  1834,  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  he  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  sergeant- s.urgeon  to  queen  Victoria,  as  well  as  that  of  first  surgeon  in  ordinary 
to  the  prince  consort.  He  was  made  d.c.l.  of  Oxford  in  1850;  was  president  of  the  royal 
society;  a  corresponding  member  of  the  institute  of  France,  and  a  foreign  member  of 
other  learned  societies  and  academies  in  Europe  and  America.  Author  of  Lectures  on 
Local  Neriyms  Affections  (1837,  8vo);  Ihinterian  Oration,  1837;  Lectures  111 ustratiTe  of  Sub- 
jects in  Pathohgy  and  Surgery  (1S40,  8vo);  Introchictory  Discourse  on  the  Duties  and  Conduct 
of  Medical  Students  {IS^'i^,  8vo);  Psychological  Lnquiries  as  to  Mental  Faculties  {dd  ed., 
1856);  an  edition  of  his  works  with  Autobiography  appeared  iu  1865.  He  also  con- 
tributed papers  to  several  scientific  journals.  He  died  in  1862. — B.'s  son,  sir  B.  C. 
Bkodie,  P.R.S.,  was  in  1855  elected  Aldrichian  prof,  of  chemLstry  at  Oxford,  a  chair 
suppressed  in  1866. 

BRO'DY,  a  t.  of  Galieia,  Austria,  s  situated  on  a  swampy  plain,  surrounded  by  forests, 
about  58  m.  e.n.e.  of  Lemberg.  B.,  which  was  made  a  free  commercial  town  in  1779,  has 
a  large  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country  with  Russia,  Poland,  andTur- 
•^key.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  leather  and  linen;  jewelry,  manufactured  goods,  and 
colonial  produce  are  imported  by  way  of  Odessa.  The  trade  is  almost  entirely  iu  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  who  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  that  B.  has  been 
called  ".The  German  Jerusalem."     Pop.  '69,  18,890. 

BROG,  or  Brogue,  a  rudely  formed  s]>pcies  of  shoe,  formerly  in  use  by  the  aboriginal 
Irish  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  and  of  which  there  were  different  varieties.  See 
Shoes,  Shoe-trade,  The  name  has  been  applied  to  a  modern  kind  of  shoes,  with  some 
fanciful  peculiarities. — The  term  brogue  is  also  used  to  signify  the  peculiar  pronun- 
ciation of  English  that  distinguishes  natives  of  Ireland. 

BROGLIE,  Achille  Leonce  Victor  Charles,  Due  de,  1785-1870;  a  peer  of 
France.  The  family  was  Piedmontese,  but  won  distinction  in  the  armies  of  France, 
The  first  marshal  de  B.  served  under  Louis  XIV. ;  his  son  reached  the  highest  grade  of 
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the  French  peerage;  the  second  marshal  commanded  in  the  seven  years  war,  was  made 
a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  by  Louis  XVI.  made  commander-in-chief.  He  refused  to 
serve  under  Napoleon,  and  died  in  voluntary  exile.  His  son  followed  Lafayette  to 
America,  but  soon  returned,  served  on  the  staff  in  the  republican  army  of  the  Rhine, 
was  denounced,  arrested,  and  guillotined.  June  27,  1794.  His  injunction  to  liis  son  (the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  then  but  9  years  old)  was  to  remain  faithful  to  liberty  even  though 
she  were  ungrateful  and  unjust.  "  His  father  murdered,  hi«;  mother  in  prison,  hisproperty 
confiscated  and  jWundered,  the  young  de  Broglie  first  appears  in  life  in  wooden  shoes 
and  a  red  cap  of  liberty,  begging  an  assignat  from  the  younger  Robespierre."  Yet  he 
adhered  to  the  cause  for  which  his  father  died,  and  maintained  through  life  the  princi- 
ples of  1789,  .seeming  to  have  forgotten  even  his  rank  until  reminded  of  it  by  a  summons 
tn  the  chamber  of  peers.  Early  in  life  he  was  one  of  Napoleon's  council  of  state.  \Yith 
high  rank,  independent  fortune,  unblemished  integrity,  unflinching  patriotism,  and  a 
sincere  and  con.sistent  attachment  to  liberal  opinions,  B.  entered  the  chamber  in  1815, 
just  before  he  was  30  years  old.  His  first  opportunity  was  on  the  trial  of  marshal  Ney, 
and  he  alone  had  the  courage  to  speak  and  vote  for  acquittal  on  the  ground  that  the 
marshal  was  not  guilty  of  premeditated  treason.  During  the  restoration  he  was  active 
in  the  defense  of  liberal  opinions  and  measures,  opposing  the  reactionary  policy  of  the 
court,  and  acting  with  the  doctrinaires,  of  whom  Guizot  was  the  ablest  representative. 
In  1816,  he  married  Mme.  de  Stael's  daughter.  About  the  same  time  he  became  an 
ally  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce  in  the  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  negroes  from 
slavery.  In  Louis  Philippe's  first  cabinet  he  reluctantly  took  the  bureau  of  public  wor- 
ship, and  in  1833,  upon  strong  urging,  became  Cassimir  Perier's  successor  as  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  in  which  ofuce  he  strengthened  the  bonds  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, negotiated  the  quadruple  alliance,  assisted  in  settling  the  Belgian  and  Greek  ques- 
tions, and  labored  with  success  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  In  1835,  he  was  the 
head  of  the  cabinet,  and,  riding  beside  the  king  when  Fieschi's  attempt  at  regicide  was 
made,  B.  received  one  of  the  bullets  through  his  coat  collar.  He  retired  permanently 
from  public  life  in  1836.  Though  not  in  office,  B.  preserved  through  life  close  personal 
and  political  friendship  with  Guizot.  The  overthrow  of  the  consUtutional  monarchy 
in  1848  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  duke;  but  he  consented  to  sit  in  the  republican  assem- 
blies, and  labored  to  counteract  some  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  evils  of  universal 
suffrage  and  to  avert  the  coup  d'etat  which  he  saw  was  impending.  When  it  came  he 
was  conspicuous  as  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  imperial  regime,  though  ho 
admitted  that  an  empire  was  "the  government  which  the  poorer  classes  of  France 
desired,  and  the  rich  deserved."  His  last  20  years  were  devoted  to  philosophical  and 
literary  pursuits.  With  regard  to  the  future,  he  said:  "  I  shall  die  a  penitent  Christian 
and  an  impenitent  liberal."  He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  and  other  societies,  in 
whose  labor  he  took  assiduous  interest.  He  was  succeeded  by  Albert  de  B.,  his  eldest 
son,  also  of  lit^'rary  distinction,  who  has  had  a  prominent  part  since  1871  in  the 
national  assembly,  and  was  for  some  time  the  head  of  marshal  MacMahon's  cabinet. 

BROGLIE,  Albert,  Due  de,  son  of  Achille,  b.  1821;  statesman  and  author,  elected 
a  member  of  the  academy  in  1862.  His  main  work.  The  Chitrch  (iml  tJm  Roman  Empire 
ill  the  Fourth  Century  has  passed  through  several  editions.  He  has  also  published 
Leibnitz's  System  of  Rduiion;  Questions  of  Religion  and  Ilit^tonj,  etc.  M.  Thiers  made 
him  minister  of  foreign  alfairs,  and  amba.ssador  to  Great  Britain. 

BROHAN,  JosKPHiNE  Fei-icite  Augustine,  b.  182-^  a  French  actress,  excelling 
specially  in  the  higher  flramas,  such  as  those  of  Moliere,  Beaumarchais,  and  Victor  Hugo. 
She  has  also  produced  some  pieces  of  her  own.  On  the  death  of  Rachel  she  took  the 
great  tragedienne's  chair  in  the  conservatory.  Her  two  sisters  are  well  known  on  the 
stage;  Suziinne,  and  Emilic  Madeleine. 

BROILINO  is  a  convenient  and  expeditious  mode  of  cooking  small  pieces  of  meat. 
In'  laying  them  on  a  gridiron  over  a  l)riglit  fire,  or  even  on  the  coals  themselves, 
"■fhis  is  perhaps  the  most  primitive  mode  of  preparing  meat  for  eating,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed from  tlu'  great  ease  and  simplicity  with  whicli  the  operation  is  managed.  B.  is, 
in  fact,  a  quicker  sort  of  roasting.  The  albumen  of  the  outside  being  .sealed  up  at  once, 
the  meat  is  rendered  extremely  nutritiou.s,  and  therefore  this  process  is  mucli  to  be  rec- 
ommended. But  to  broil  meat  so  as  to  preserve  its  odor,  juice,  and  fat,  requires 
care.  The  meat  should  be  i)rei)ared  for  the  gridiron  by  being  beaten  slightly  with  the 
rolling-pin,  trimmed  of  superfluous  fat  and  skin,  and  cut  so  as  to  look  well  on  the  dish. 
The  fire  should  l»e  perfectly  clear,  and  of  a  red-liot  surface  to  answer  to  the  size  of  the 
gridiron,  that  all  ])arts  of  the  meat  may  be  e(|ually  cooked.  Just  before  .setting  the  grid- 
iron over,  some  .salt  should  be  sprinkled  on  the  fire  to  prevent  the  flare.  The  gridiron 
should  be  perfectly  clean  and  smooth,  being  always  rubbed  when  it  is  put  away;  and, 
before  using,  it  should  be  warmed,  greased  with  suet,  and  rubbed  again  with  paper. 
When  it  is  placed  on  the  fire,  the  back  shovdd  be  higher  than  the  fiont.  The  meat 
should  never  be  touched  with  a  fork,  but  turned  rai)idly  with  the  broiling  tongs;  and 
when  sutllciently  done,  shouhl  be  .served  immediately  on  a  very  hot  dish,  being  seasoned 
according  to  tastf.  In  large  ranges  then-  should  be  a  broiling  stove,  and  an  apparatus 
for  B.  suited  to  it :  by  this  the  heat  of  the  fire  can  be  easily  regulated.  But  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes,  a  fire  of  charcoal,  or  of  common  coal,  and  a  grooved  gridiron,  to  preserve 
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tbe  gravy,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Sometimes  a  gridiron  is  used  to  hang  before  the  fire, 
•\vlieii  a  dinner  is  being  dressed  and  the  top  of  the  fire  occupied;  this  is  convenient,  but 
it  is  an  inferior  way  of  cooking,  the  meat  being  roasted  rather  than  broiled.  There  is  a 
gridiron  sold  in  the  streets  which  is  very  "well  adapted  to  small  low  fires,  as  it  is  easily 
put  in  between  the  bars. 

BROKE,  Sir  Philip  Bowes  Yerk,  1776-1841 ;  an  English  admiral  of  the  war  of 
1812;  he  commanded  the  S/i an  rwii,  and  sent  a  challenge  to  fight  to  the  American  capt. 
Lawrence,  just  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Chesapeake.  Before  the  latter  arrived, 
Lawrence,  wlio  thought  the  mere  appearance  of  a  British  vessel  to  be  a  challenge,  went 
out  to  meet  him.  An  action  ensued,  June  1,  1813,  insight  of  the  land  off  Boston.  Law- 
rence was  almost  immediately  mortally  wounded,  and  his  badly  supplied  and  badly 
manned  vessel  was  captured.     The  victory  raised  B.  to  knighthood. 

BROKEN  KNEES.  Tlie  part  commonly  termed  the  knee  of  the  horse  is  the  carpus  or 
wrist  of  man,  and  from  the  peculiar  con  formation  of  a  quadruped,  is  much  exposed,  and 
liable  to  serious  injury.  By  brolxn  knee  is  meant  the  abrasion  or  more  serious  injury  of 
the  joint  by  a  fall;  and  even  when  the  Avounds  are  healed,  the  scar  usually  remains  to 
indicate  that  the  horse  has  once  fallen,  and  is  "broken-kneed."  An  animal  is  then 
regarded  as  unsafe,  and  seriously  deteriorated  in  value. 

Causes. — The  fall  is  necessarily  the  immediate  cause  of  the  broken-knee;  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  fall,  it  is  usually  to  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  the  liorse  himself.  As 
a  rule,  the  safety  of  a  horse's  action  is  very  great,  particularly  about  the  age  of  from 
four  to  seven  or  eight  years.  Rarely  does  a  horse  at  any  age  fall  on  his  knees,  unless  his 
feet  have  sufferedfro'm  improper  shoeing;  the  animal  then  moves  cautiously,  and  is 
very  apt  to  "  stumble."  Undoubtedly,  some  horses  of  defective  conformation  and  slug- 
gish disposition  are  more  likely  to  stumble  and  fall  than  a  well  made,  high-actioned 
steed;  nevertheless,  the  most  perfect  animal  may  gradually  be  rendered  unsafe  by 
improi^er  shoeing.     See  Shoeinr  of  Horses. 

Si/mptoms. — It  is  important,  so  soon  as  the  injury  is  done,  to  determine  the  extent  and 
depth  of  the  wound.  If  it  oe  merely  a  superficial  wound,  the  case  is  a  simple  one;  and 
unless  the  skin  is  much  bruised,  the  hair  will  grow,  and  the  animal  not  be  permanently 
blemished.  The  sheath,  however,  through  which  the  tendon  over  the  joint  passes,  may  be 
opened,  and  the  tendon  itself  injured.  The  wound  is  then  gaping,  lieals  rather  slowly, 
and  sloughs  have  to  be  thrown  off.  Lastlj'',  the  joint  itself  may  be  opened,  and  this  is 
indicated  by  a  free  discharge  of  the  joint-oil  or  synovia,  and  by  the  bones  being  seen  or 
felt  on  probing.  The  worst  form  of  accident  is  that  when  tJie  bones  of  the  joint  are 
fractured.     Tlie  system  suffers  when  the  wounds  are  serious,  and  severe  fever  sets  in. 

Treatment. — Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  injury,  the  first  injunction  is  to  wash  the 
wound  thoroughlj-  with  cokl  water  applied  constantly  for  hours.  The  joint  will  swell, 
become  hot  and  painful,  and  in  some  cases  irritative  fever  occurs.  Then  the  animal 
should  be  kept  on  low  diet,  and  be  purged  with  four,  five,  or  six  drachms  of  aloes, 
according  to  its  sizo,  etc.  Should  the  wound  be  deep,  much  dirt  remaining  in  the  tis- 
sues, a  large  linseed-meal  poultice  should  be  applied  over  tlie  joint  for  a  day  or  two, 
until  free  suppuration  sets  in.  If  this  is  retarded,  and  in  all  cases  v.hen  the  poultice 
does  not  appear  necessary,  cold  fomentations  may  be  continued,  using  either  some  infu- 
sion of  chamomile,  or  one  part  of  tincture  of  arnica  to  twelve  of  water,  or  one  part  of 
Goulard's  extract  to  a  similar  quantity  of  water.  The  severe  symptoms  speedily  sub- 
side, unless  the  bones  are  fractured  or  the  joint  otherwise  seriously  injured.  Usually, 
the  wound  heals  rapidly,  the  joint-oil  ceases  to  flow;  and  in  order  to  insure  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  wound,  mild  astringent  or  caustic  applications  should  be  used,  such  as  tincture 
of  myrrh,  sulphate  of  zinc  lotion,  or  sulphate  of  copper  in  crystal  rubbed  over  it.  When 
the  wound  is  thoroughly  healed,  the  hair  may  not  grow  rapidly,  even  in  parts  where  it 
should  form:  in  this  case  its  production  ma}'  be  accelerated  by  the  use  of  a  very  mild 
cantliaridine  ointment,  whicli  should  act  as  a  mild  irritant,  but  not  as  a  blister.  In  some 
cases  of  severe  broken  knee,  it  is  advisable  to  fix  the  limb  so  that  the  animal  may  not 
move  the  joint  much.  In  veterinary  jurisprudence,  a  broken  knee  is  regarded  as  a  blem- 
ish, not  as  an  unsoundness. 

EKOKEN  WIND,  a  disease  or  unsoundness  of  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  horse, 
which,  from  the  French  pousse,  was  termed,  by  some  of  the  old  English  writers  on  far- 
riery, piirsiness.  The  Germans  term  it  rlinnpfrjkeit.  or  asthma,  thougli  in  many  of  their 
works  it  receives  also  the  name  of  lierz.^rlih'uj'Kjkrit,  from  a  belief  that  it  consists  in  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart.  The  nature  of  the  maladj"  is  not  well  understood,  though  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  difficulty  in  the  act  of  expiration,  the  horse  making  an  extraordinary  or 
spasmodic  effort  to  expel  from  the  lungs  the  air  which  has  readily  entered  them  in 
inspiration. 

Sijmptoms. — A  broken-winded  horse  is  usually  an  animal  that  does  not  thrive,  is  lean, 
and  has  a  dependent  belly,  the  muscles  of  which  are  unusally  active  as  expiratory  mus- 
cles. Tlie  characteristic  symptoms  are  best  nb=:erved  when  the  hor.se  is  exerci.sed,  the 
breathing  becoming  very  labored,  the  nostrils  dilated,  the  eyes  bloodshot,  and  even  blue, 
showing  imperfect  purification  of  blood  in  the  lungs.  On  watching  the  chest  and  flank, 
the  ribs  are  observed  very  actively  moved,  and  after  collapsing,  when  the  air  is  expelled 
from   the  lungs,  are  further  depressed  by  a  spasmodic  jerk  brought  about  by  the 
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abdominal  muscles.  A  broken--wincled  horse  has  a  bad  cough,  of  the  kind  referred  to  by 
veterinarians  as  characteristic  of  unsoundness,  and  termed  a  hollow  cough.  When  the 
animal  is  oppressed  by  fast  work,  or  dragging  a  k)ad  up  a  hill,  the  pulse  is  excessively 
rapid,  and  th*;  heart  beats  energetically.  From  this  cinjuiuslance,  it  is  regarded  by  some 
as  a  disease  of  the  heart.  Others  have  believed  the  diaphragm  affected,  but  in  reality  it 
is  the  lungs,  or  tlie  apparatus  for  expelling  the  air  from  these  organs,  that  is  at  fault. 
The  diaphragm  being  a  muscle  of  iuspiralion.  it  is  probably  in  no  way  implicated,  No 
doubt,  when  the  heart  is  diseased,  the  function  of  breatidng  is  sometimes  much  alTected, 
but  these  are  not  the  symptoms  of  the  true  broken-wind,  any  more  tiian  when  the  lunLS 
are  in  part  rendered  impervious  to  air,  and  the  act  of  inspiration  is  rendered  short.  This 
condition  constitutes  thick  wind,  and  is  often  one  of  the  remote  results  of  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  lungs. 

Causes. — Low-bred  horses  are  liable  to  B.  W.,  especially  if  improperly  fed  on  innu- 
tritious  and  bulky  food,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  at  hard  and  fast  work.  Whatever 
may  be  the  way  in  which  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  operates  in  producing 
B.  "W.,  of  this  we  are  certain,  tliat  tlie  function  of  digestion  is  much  impaired.  Indeed. 
the  term  B.  W.  is  believed  to  have  had  reference  originally  to  the  constant  escape  of 
flatus.  B.  W.  is  far  more  rare  uow-a-days  than  of  old,  and  it  is  at  present  most  com- 
mon in  those  countries  where  horses  are  worst  managed,  and  fed  almost  exclusively  on 
coarse,  indigestible,  or  innutritious  kinds  of  hay  and  beans. 

Treatment.— TXn^  treatment  of  B.  W.  is  very  un.satisfactory;  and  we  can  only  hope 
for  palliation  of  the  symptoms  by  keeping  the  alimentary  canal  in  proper  order,  adminis- 
tering occasional  purgatives,  and  feeding  on  a  proper  cjuantity  of  tlie  best  oats,  which 
should  always  be  bruised;  also  allowing  the  horse  the  best  hay  in  spare  quantities — viz., 
from  10  to  12  lbs.  daily.  Some  veterinarians  have  vaunted  their  powers  of  curing  tliis 
disease,  and  recommended  large  doses  of  camphor,  digitalis,  and  opium;  but  these 
potent  narcotics  only  operate  for  a  very  short  time,  and  as  their  effects  pass  off,  the 
symptoms  return,  and  often  with  increased  severity.  AV^e  may  say  that  B.  W.  is  incura- 
ble; and  horses  very  frequently  drop  down  exhausted  when  at  hard  work,  and  die  either 
from  congestion  of  the  lungs,  hemorrhage,  or  simple  f-uffocation. 

B.  \V;  is  so  bad  a  form  of  unsoundness  that  horse-dealers  sometimes  attempt,  and 
even  successfully,  to  hide  the  defect  for  the  time  they  may  be  engaged  in  the  sale  of  a 
horse,  and  this  they  do  b}'  causing  the  animal  to  swallow  shot  or  grease.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  lead  weighing  in  the  stomach  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  diminishing  the  symp- 
toms, which  become  again  obvious  enough  for  a  few  hours  after  tlic  ruse  has  been 
practiced  on  some  unwary  purchaser. 

BBOKEB  (so  called,  from  a  Teut.  and  Slav,  root,  hrak  or  irrnk,  signifying  refuse, 
blemish;  as  if  the  function  had  originally  been  to  select  good  articles  of  merchandise 
and  reject  blemished  ones:  the  German  term  is  miikler,  from  makel,  blemish),  an  agent 
employed  to  make  bargains  and  contracts  between  other  persons,  in  masters  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  navigation,  for  a  compensation  commonly  called  brokerage.  Where  he 
is  employed  to  Imy  or  .sell  goods,  he  is  not  intrusted  with  the  custodv  or  possession  of 
them,  and  is  not  authorized  to  buy  or  sell  them  in  his  own  name.  In  this  respect,  he 
differs  from  a  factor,  antl  he  differs  from  an  auctioneer  in  two  particulars:  a  B.  may 
buy  as  well  as  sell,  but  an  auctioneer  can  only  sell;  a  B.  cannot  sell  personally  at  pub 
lie  auction,  for  that  is  the  ai)])ropiiate  function  of  an  auctioneer,  but  he  may  sell  at  pri- 
vate .siles,  wliich  an  auctioneer  (as  such)  does  not.  A  B.  is  strictly  a  middleman,  or 
intermediate  negotiator  between  the  parties,  and  for  some  purposes,  he  is  treated  as  the 
agent  of  both  parties,  but  primarily  he  is  deemed  merely  the  agent  of  the  party  by  whom 
he  is  originally  employed.  There  are  several  sorts  of  brokcr.s,  such  as  stock-brokers, 
share-brokers,  ship-brokers  (q.v.  in  Supp.,  Vol.  X.),  insurance-brokers,  and  bill- 
brokers  (fj.v.).  Persons  who  appraise  goods,  sell  or  distrain  furniture  for  rent,  are 
al.so  called  l)rokers,  although  differing  entirely  in  their  occupations  from  the  preced- 
ing commercial  agents.  The  business  of  a  pawnbroker  (q.v.)  is  also  of  a  different 
nature. 

Brokers,  in  London,  must  be  admitted  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  paying  .£5 
on  admission,  and  a  like  sum  annually,  under  a  ju-nalty  of  £1U0;  but  they  are  no  other- 
wise .sultject  to  the  control  of  the  court  of  aldermen.  A  list  is  kept  by  the  city  of  bro- 
kers admitted,  and  of  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  fraud  or  disqualilied  (33  and  34 
Vict.  c.  60). 

By  the  larceny  consolidation  act,  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  76,  it  is  enacted  that  any 
person,  who,  In-ing  a  banker,  merchant.  B.,  attorney,  or  agent,  and  being  intrusted  for 
safe  custody  with  the  jiropcrty  of  any  other  persons,  shall  in  any  manner  convert 
or  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  shall  Ix;  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  l)e  liable  to  be 
kept  in  j)enal  servitude  from  live  to  seven  years,  or  to  suffer  some  other  punishment,  by 
imi)ris<iriment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  with  hard  labor  or  confinement.   See  Factor. 

BROKER  (ante).  In  the  United  States,  brokers  arc  classed  according  to  the  nature 
of  Ibfir  business.  In  general,  the  word  means  a  dealer  in  money  or  stocks;  but  besides 
the  bill  and  note  broker  there  arc  exchange,  insurance,  cotton  (and  other  merchandise), 
pawn,  real  estate,  and  ship  brokers.  The  B.  is  paid  by  a  commission  on  his  sales,  or  by 
a  special  agreement.     Usually  brokers  do  not  disclose  the  names  of  their  principals. 
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There  is  an  implied  warranty  in  dealing  with  a  broker  that  the  thing  he  sells  is  all  that 
it  pretends  to  be,  and  if  a  bill  sold  be  found  a  forgery,  he  is  held  responsible. 

BBOKERAGE  is  the  remuneration  or  compensation  allowed  to  a  broker  (q.v.). 

BROMBERG,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Posen,  69  m.  n.e.  from  the  city  of 
that  name,  is  situated  on  the  Brahe,  about  6  m.  from  its  junction  with  the  Vistula.  B. 
has  manufactures  of  woolens,  linen,  chicory,  tobacco,  and  Prussian  blue;  a  large  sugar- 
refinery,  distilleries,  breweries,  potteries,  and  corn-mills.  The  Bromberfj  caioal,  by  unit- 
ing the  rivers  Netz  and  Brahe,  connects  the  Oder  and  Elbe  with  the  Vistula.  Pop.  '75, 
31,308. 

BROME,  a  co.  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  Vermont  border;  350 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  13,757.  The  Green  mountains  occupy  a  portion  of  the  county.  Capital, 
Knowltnn. 

BROME-GRASS,  i?w??i»s;  Gr.  bromos,^  kind  of  oat;  a  genus  of  grasses,  very  nearly 
allied  to  fescue  (q.v.),  with  flowers  in  lax  panicles,  glumes  many-flowered,  the  outer 
palea  bifid  at  the  extremity,  and  awned  beneath,  and  the  very  short  stigma  growing 
from  the  face  of  the  germen,  beneath  its  ttpex.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  common  British  grasses — none  more  so  than  the  Soft  B.  {B.  mollis),  an 
annual  or  biennial,  which  has  very  soft  downy  leaves,  grows  well  on  poor  soils,  and  is 
readily  eaten  by  cattle,  but  is  not  much  esteemed  by  farmers,  either  for  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  fodder  which  it  yields.  Its  seeds  have  also  the  reputation  of  possessing  dele- 
terious or  poisonous  properties:  and  those  of  two  other  species  of  this  genus,  B.  purr/ajm 
and  B.  catJiarticus,  the  former  a  native  of  North  America,  and  the  latter  of  Chili,  are  said 
to  be  emetic  and  purgative.  The  whole  subject  of  the  existence  of  poisonous  proper- 
ties in  the  seeds  of  any  of  these  grasses,  requires  further  investigation.  Soft  B.,  although 
now  disliked  by  farmers,  was  formerly  sown  as  a  fodder-grass,  and  its  large  seeds  were 
even  regarded  as  making  hay  more  nutritious;  so  that  there  are  some  who  view  its  pres- 
ent proscription  as  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  reconsidered,  and  who  deem  it  not  improba- 
ble that  its  weighty  produce,  both  in  foliage  and  seeds,  and  its  adaptation  to  poor  soils, 
may  yet  recommend  it  to  the  favor  of  agriculturists.  Very  similar  to  it  arc  Smootii  B. 
(5.  racemosus),  Field  B.  or  3Ieadow  B.  (B.  commutatus  or  B.  pratensis,  and  B.  arven- 
m),  all  of  which  seem  very  much  to  resemble  it  in  their  properties. — The  Tall  B.  (B. 
gigaiiteus,  also  known  as  festuca  gigantea  and  bucetum  gigniitcum),  a  native  of  Britain, 
which  reaches  the  height  of  4  or  even  5  ft.,  affords  a  great  bulk  of  foliage,  but  is  not 
much  relished  by  cattle.  Naturally  growing  in  shady  places,  it  succeeds  even  in  dense 
woods,  and  is  sometimes  sown  to  form  covert  for  game. — Rye  B.  {B.  secnlinus)  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  troublesome  weed,  especially  in  fields  of  rj^e.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  Europe.  In  a  young  state  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to  rye.  It  seeds, 
which  are  large,  retain  their  power  of  germination  for  years,  and  do  not  lose  it  by  pass 
ing  through  the  intestines  of  animal.  Deleterious  effects  liave  been  erroneously  ascribed 
to  bread  made  from  rye,  along  with  which  these  seeds  have  been  ground ;  but  poultry" 
are  very  fond  of  them,  as  of  those  of  other  species  of  this  genus. 

BROMELIACE.ffi,  a  natural  order  of  monocotyledonous  plants,  allied  to  amarylUdem 
and  iridea,  stemless,  or  with  short  stems,  and  rigid,  channeled,  often  spiny  and  .scaly 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  in  racemes  or  panicles;  the  calyx  3-parted  or  tubular,  persistent, 
more  or  less  cohering  with  the  ovary;  the  petals  three,  withering  or  deciduous,  equal  or 
unequal,  imbricated  in  bud.  The  stamens  are  six,  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx 
and  corolla,  the  anthers  opening  inwards.  The  ovary  is  3-celled,  the  style  single,  tlie 
fruit  capsular  or  succulent,  many-seeded;  the  seeds  with  a  minute  embryo  lying  in  the 
base  of  mealy  albumen. — The  order  contains  about  170  known  species,  all  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  although  some  of  them  are  now  naturalized  both  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  best  known  plant  of  the  order,  and  the  onl}^  one  much  valued  for  its  fruit,  is 
the  pineapple  (q.v.).  B.,  with  their  strong  spiny  leaves,  coverthe  ground  in  many  places, 
so  as  to  form  impenetrable  thickets.  Many  of  them  are  epiphytic,  or  grow  upon  trees, 
■without  being  parasites,  particularly  the  species  of  tillandsia,  one  of  wliich  is  the  Xew 
Orleans  moss,  long  beard,  or  old  man's  beard  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  hanging  from  the  trees  like  the  lichens  of  colder  climates. 
The  leaves  of  some  are  so  formed  and  placed  as  to  retain  near  their  base  a  quantity  of 
water,  often  affording  a  delicious  refreshment  to  the  traveler  in  a  hot  climate.  The 
water  is,  perhaps,  of  use  to  the  plant  itself  in  droughts.  Not  a  few  of  the  B.  are  capable 
of  vegetating  long  without  contact  with  earth,  and  of  sustaining  long  drought  without 
inconvenience,  for  which  reason,  and  because  of  their  beautiful  and  fragrant  flov.ers, 
some  of  them  are  very  frequently  suspended  from  balconies  in  South  America  as  air- 
plants.  But  the  plants  of  this  order  are  more  generally  valuable  for  their  fibers  than 
upon  any  other  account.  TiUancMa  usneoidcs,  the  New  Orleans  moss  already  mentioned, 
yields  a  fiber,  easily  obtained,  and  in  great  abundance,  which  is  used  instead  of  hair  for 
stuflSng  mattresses.  The  fibers  of  the  leaves  of  the  pineapple,  and  of  some  other  species 
of  this  order,  have  been  made  into  fabrics  resembling  the  finest  white  muslin,  whilst  they 
are  found  also  to  possess  sufticient  strength  for  cordage.  It  is  supposed  that  the  produce 
of  different  species  of  hromelia  is  often  included  along  with  that  of  the  American  aloe  or 
agave  (q.v.),  under  the  name  oi  pita  fiber  or  pita  flax,  the  appearance  and  properties  of 
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the  fibers  being  very  similar,  as  -well  as  those  also  of  the  fibers  of  the  .species  of  yucca. 
The  fiber  of  the  pineapple  is,  in  some  countries,  very  frequently  twisted  into  fishing- 
lines,  and  made  into  nets  and  into  ropes  intended  for  immersion  in  water,  being  very 
little  liable  to  injury  from  this  cause.  Abundant  as  the  plant  is  in  its  native  regions, 
and  now  so  perfectly  naturalized  as  to  form  thickets  in  many  parts  of  the  old  world, 
there  seems  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  this  fiber  which  might  be  procured.— The  pine- 
apple clotli  of  the  Philippines  is  called  pina  vinHlin  and  batiste  d'ananas.  It  isalso  some- 
times erroneously  called  grnax -c\oi\\.  "With  a  magnifier,  the  fibers  may  be  seen  to  be 
very  numerous  and  fine,  but  not  twisted  at  all,  as  in  grass-cloth  or  the  finest  muslins  and 
cambrics."  The  Philippine  pineapple  fiber  is  obtiiined  from  a  species  called  by  the 
Spaniards  pjV^nrt  or  pina  (a  cone),  and  which  has  by  botanists  been  named  bromelia  pigna, 
although  some  regard  it  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  pineapple,  with  small  and  rather  dry 
fruit.  It  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  Philippine  islands,  and  is  cultivated  by  the 
Chinese  near  Singapore,  and  the  fiber  exported  to  China.  This  fiber  is  prepared  also  in 
Malacca,  Java,  Celebes,  etc.  When  bleached,  the  pineapple  fiber  can  be  spun  like  flax. 
A  patent  for  this  has  been  taken  out  in  Britain  by  Mr.  Zincke. 

The  Wild  Ananas  {bromelia  pinguin)  of  the  West  Indies,  the  bromelia  karatns,  com- 
mon in  South  America,  the  B.  mgcnaria,  common  in  some  parts  of  Brazil,  and  the  biU- 
bergia  variegata,  which  grows  in  wild  luxuriance  in  Mexico,  where  it  is  called  caroa,  often 
covering  miles  of  country— all  yield  fibers  which  are  used  for  cloth,  cordage,  nets,  etc. 
The  fiber  of  bromelia  sagenaria  is  known  as  curratow  fiber.  Very  strong  ropes  are  made 
of  it. 

The  genus  bromelia  has  a  3-parted  calyx  shorter  than  the  corolla,  and  the  fruit  is  succu- 
lent. The  species  are  pretty  numerous,  the  leaves  of  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  char- 
acterized by  spiny  serralures.  The  fruit  of  B.  pinguin,  already  mentioned,  affords  a 
coolimr  juice,  which  is  used  in  the  West  Indies  mixed  with  water,  to  make  a  drink  for 
patients  in  fever  and  dysentery.  It  is  said  to  be  diuretic.  A  vinous  liquor  is  sometimes 
made  from  it. 

BROMIC  ACID  is  the  only  known  compound  of  bromine  and  oxygen.  It  is  prepared 
bv  actiut:  upon  bromine  (Br)  by  caustic  potash  (KO),  when  much  bromide  of  potassium 
(fvBr)  is^ormed,  accompanied  by  bromatc  of  pota.sh  (KOBrOs),  a  compound  of  potash 
and  B.  acid.  It  likewise  combines  with  silver,  lead,  and  mercury,  yielding  salts,  all  of 
which  are  styled  bromates. 

BROMIDES,  the  salts  of  bromine  combined  with  various  radicals,  such  as  pota.ssium, 
sodium,  iron,  mercury,  and  others.  Alkaline  B.  crystallize  in  cubes  or  right 
angled  prisms,  and  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  Bromide  of  potassium  is  a  universal 
somnific,  and  is  taken  in  doses  of  20  to  60  grs.,  or  even  more.  B.  are  said  to  be  useful 
in  epilepsy. 

BEOMINE  (Greek,  bromo»,  disagreeable  smell:  symb.  Br;  cquiv.  80;  spec.  grav.  2.96), 
one  of  the  chemical  elements,  occurs  in  coml)ination  in  sea-water  to  the  extent  of  about 
1  grain  to  the  gallon.  It  is  found  more  abundantly  in  certain  saline  springs,  especially 
those  at  Kreuznach  and  Kissengen  in  Germany.  It  is  also  present  in  Avater  and  land 
plants  and  animals.  In  the  extraction  of  B.  from  concentrated  sea-water,  from  which 
common  salt  has  i)een  separated  in  quantity,  and  which  is  then  called  bittern,  or  from 
SJilt  springs.  Die  liquor— which  contains  the  B.,  as  bromide  of  magnesium  (MgBr) — hasa 
stream  of  chlorine  gas  (CI)  passed  tlirough  it,  which  forms  chloride  of  magnesium 
(MgCl),  and  liberates  the  bromine.  Tlie  licjuid  thus  becomes  of  a  more  or  less  yellow 
tint,  and  if  it  l)e  then  agitated  with  ether,  and  allowed  to  settle,  the  latter  floats  up  the 
bromine.  Thcetliereal  solution  is  tlien  treated  with  potash,  which  principally  forms 
bromide  of  potassium  (KBr),  and  fixes  tlie  B.,  so  that  the  ether  mav  be  distilled  off.  The 
residue  is  then  treatrd  with  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort  with  heat, 
whicli  results  in  tlie  lil)eration  and  distillation  of  pure  bromine.  It  exists  as  a  deep  red 
licpiid  of  density  2.%6  (nearly  ;5),  whicli  readily  evolves  red  fumes  of  a  very  irritating 
and  suffocating'nature.  It  is  verj'  poisonous,  actually  destroying  the  animal  tissues.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  its  water  solution  pos- 
sesses great  bleachinpproperties.  When  raised  to  the  temperature  of  145.4°  F.,  it  boils, 
and  reduced  to  95  F.,  it  l)ecomes  a  red  crystalline  solid.  B.  combines  with  great 
rapidity  witli  met.als.  occasionally  with  ij^nition,  as  with  antimony,  and  forms  a  class  of 
.salts.  'Treated  with  hydrosulphuric  wc'x^.  B.  yields  hydrobromic  acid  (HBr),  which  is 
the  analogue  of  hydrociiloric  acid,  as  B.  is  of  chlorine. 

BROMLEY,  a  t.  in  England,  10  m.  s.c.  of  London,  on  high  ground  n.  of  the  Ravens- 
bourne  river.  Besides  modern  institutions  there  is  a  college  founded  in  1666,  by  bi.shop 
Warner,  for  the  resilience  and  suj)p<)rt  of  widows  of  clergymen.  There  is  also  a 
palace  for  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  to  whom  the  manor  has  belonged  since  the  time  of 
KthellHTt;  an<l  in  the  garden  attached  is  St.  lilalze's  well,  which  was  of  great  fajne 
before  the  reformation.     Pop.  of  pari.sh  in  '71,  10,674. 

BRO>K)Fr)RM,  the  ter  brotnide  of  formyl,  analogous  to  ido-formand  chloroform;  a 
hcavj',  volatile  liquid;  syn.  CilBrj. 


OQ  Broinic. 

O*^  Bronchitis. 

BBOMSEBBO,  a  village  of  Sweden,  in  the  lan,  and  27  m.  s.  of  the  town,  of  Calmar. 
It  is  celebnilc'd  as  the  place  where  treaties  were  entered  into  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark in  1541,  1641,  and  1645. 

BBOMSGBOVE,  a  market  t.  of  Worcestershire,  England,  near  the  small  river  Salwarp, 
12  m.  s.  s.w.  from  Birmingham.  It  is  H  m.  e.  from  a  station  on  the  Birmingham  and 
Bristol  railway.  The  Birmingham  and  Worcester  canal  also  passes  near  it.  It  is  sit- 
nated  in  a  highly  cultivated  and  richly  wooded  valley.  The  principal  street  is  about  a 
mile  in  length.  There  is  a  very  flourishing  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in 
1553.  The  linen  manufacture  was  formerly  carried  on  at  B. ;  button-making  and  nail- 
making  are  at  present  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  B.  returned  two  members  to 
the  house  of  commons  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  was  afterwards  disfranchised  on 
petition  of  the  inhabitants  themselves,  because  the  trade  of  the  town  had  declined. 
Pop.  71,  6967. 

BI10I7CHI  are  the  subdivisions  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe.  Opposite  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra,  the  latter  divides  into  two  branches  or  B.,  of  similar  structure  to  itself — 
namely,  round  and  cartilaginous  in  front;  and  flat,  with  muscular  and  fibrous  tissue, 
behind,  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  Of  tliese  B.,  one  goes  to  each  lung,  the  right 
being  little  more  than  an  inch ;  the  left,  about  two  inches  in  length.  On  entering  the 
substance  of  a  lung,  the  B.  divide  into  smaller  branches,  which  again  subdivide,  until 
they  are  no  larger  in  diameter  than  one-fiftieth  to  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch,  w^hich  give 
origin  to,  or  terminate  in,  small  polyhedral  cells,  which  seem  to  cluster  round  their 
extremities,  and  open  into  them.  The.se  are  the  air-cells;  they  consist  of  elastic  tissue, 
with  a  lining  of  mucous  membrane,  and  beneath  the  latter,  a  layer  of  minute  blood- 
vessels of  the  lung.     See  Respiration,  Organs  and  Process  of. 

BRONCHT.'TIS,  or  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  a 
disease  of  verj' common  occurrence  in  Great  Britain,  and  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for,  if  neglected,  it  not  only  destroys  life,  but.  if  carelessly  treated,  may  lead  to  prema- 
ture and  miserable  old  age.  The  first  symptoms  are  generally  those  which  distinguish  a 
common  cold — viz.,  shivering,  headache,  and  sense  of  weariness,  with  occasional 
cough;  but  the  cough  continues,  and  recurs  in  paroxysms;  there  is  a  feeling  of  oppres- 
sion on  the  chest,  and  the  person  wheezes  when  he  breathes.  He  also  breathes  more  rap- 
idly, .six  or  ten  respirations  in  tlie  minute  more  than  he  did  when  in  health,  and  his  pulse 
is  quicker;  and  the  ear  applied  to  his  chest,  after  these  symptoms  have  continued  for 
two  or  three  days,  will  hear  a  rattling,  as  if  air  was  bubbling  through  thickish  fluid, 
which  is  the  case;  he  is  breathing  through  an  extraordinary  amount  of  mucus  secreted 
by  the  inflamed  lining  membrane  of  the  tube.  During  his  paroxysms  of  cough,  this 
mucus  is  spit  up.  If  the  inflammation  extend  no  further,  it  is  termed  tubular  B.,  and  is 
seldom  a  fatal  disease  in  the  first  attack;  but,  as  may  be  expected,  it  will  often  extend, 
or,  in  some,  cases,  begin  in  the  small  tubes — vesicular  B. — when  the  symptoms  just 
described  will  be  present,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  the  breathing  being  so  embarrassed 
that  the  patient  can  no  longer  lie  down,  but  requires  to  sit  or  stand  up,  and  use  all  his 
muscles  of  respiration.  Though  he  coughs,  he  spits  very  little,  till  about  the  third  day, 
when  he  expectorates  large  quantities  of  yelloW  fluid.  At  last,  prostration  becomes  so 
complete  that  he  ceases  to  spit,  and  dies  suffocated  by  the  accumulated  mucus,  from  the 
fifth  to  the  seventh  day.  In  less  severe  cases,  or  those  which  yield  to  treatment,  the 
delicate  tubes  may  be  permanently  injured  by  the  inflammation.  They  maj'  be  thick- 
ened, which  narrows  their  caliber;  this  will  prevent  the  proper  passage  of  the  air,  and 
gives  rise  to  wheezing  on  anj'  exertion,  and  cough,  especially  in  winter.  Moreover, 
after  repeated  attacks,  one  of  the  tubes  may  be  blocked  up  entirely,  so  that  the  portion 
of  lung  to  which  it  ought  to  conduct  air,  is  no  longer  filled,  and  consequently  collapses 
and  wastes.  This  compels  the  adjacent  tubes  and  air-cells  to  dilate  to  receive  more  air 
at  the  expense  of  their  elasticity  (emphysema,  q.v.);  the  air  cells  may  even  burst,  and  so 
by  degrees  the  apparatus  for  aerating  the  blood  becomes  less  and  less  perfect.  The 
treatment  of  B.  must  vary  with  the  patient's  constitution;  but  in  most  cases,  counter- 
irritation,  applied  through  the  medium  of  mustard  or  hot  turpentine  fomentations,  will 
be  found  very  useful.  These  remedies  act  more  rapidly  than  a  blister,  and  may  be  fre- 
quently repeated.  It  should  be  remembered  that  patients  suffering  from  B.  are  very 
easily  depressed.  Such  medicines  as  ammonia  should  be  given,  to  promote  expectora- 
tion, combined  with  the  liquor  ammonise  acetatis,  to  produce  perspiration.  _  In  very 
acute  cases,  after  a  brisk  purge,  salines,  with  ipecacuanha  or  squills,  may  be  given,  and 
an  emetic  will  remove  accumulations  of  mucus. 

In  the  B.  of  old  persons,  chloric  ether  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  may  becombmed 
with  sedatives,  as  henbane;  but  opium  must  be  given  with  great  caiition,  or  not  at  all, 
as  it  tends  to  increase  the  congestion  of  the  inflamed  tubes.  The  paregoric  elixir  (com- 
pound tincture  of  camphor)  is  an  old  and  popular  remedy  in  B. ,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  impress  on  the  reader  the  danger  of  tampering  with  bronchitis.  In  every  case 
where  it  is  possible,  a  skilled  medical  man  should  be  employed,  to  determine,  by  the 
stethoscope,  not  onlj^  the  disease  but  its  exact  situation;  and  as  it  is  but  too  likely  to 
recur  at  some  future  period,  or  symptoms  caused  by  it  to  appear,  a  skilled  opinion  has 
a  permanent  value  to  the  patient.     See  Catarrh. 


Brondsted.  Qf\ 

Bronze.  *^^' 

BEONDSTED,  Peter  Oi.rF,  a  learned  antiquary,  born  near  Horsens  in  JiUland,  Nov. 
17,  ITtSO.  On  completing  his  course  of  studies  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  he,  in 
1806,  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  two  years,  lie  afterwards  visited  Italy  and 
Greece,  where  he  made  excavations  which  furnished  valuable  materials  for  the  study  of 
classical  antiquity.  He  died  rector  of  the  Copenhagen  university  in  1842.  B.'s  princi- 
pal work  is  1  raids  and  Bemarc/us  in  Greece  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1826).  In  addition  to  several 
smaller  archa>ological  papers,  amongst  which  was  one  in  English,  entitled  An  Accaunt 
of  gome  Greek  Vases  found  near  Vulci  {Lowd.  1832),  and  another  on  the  bronzes  of  Siris, 
which  appeared  at  Copenhagen,  1837,  B.  also  wrote  some  valuable  contributions  to 
Danish  history  from  media-val  Norman  manuscripts  (3  vols.,  Copeuh.  1817-18),  and 
Memoirs  of  Grecc^i  during  the   Years  1827  and  1828  (Paris,  1835). 

BRONDSTED,  or  Bronsted,  Peter  Oluf,  1781-1842;  an  archaeologist,  b.  in  Jlit- 
land.  He  was  educated  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  with  his  friend  Koea 
joined  baron  Stackelberg's  exi)edition  to  Greece,  where  they  made  important  antiquarian 
researches,  and  B.  as  a  reward  for  his  share  was  made  professor  of  Greek  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Copenhagen.  This  professorship  he  exchanged  for  the  office  of  Danish  envoy  at 
liome.  In  1832,  after  visiting  France,  England,  Sicily,  and  the  Ionian  islands,  he 
returned  to  Copeniiagen  and  was  made  director  of  the  royal  museum  of  antiquities  and 
professor  of  arclutology  and  philology,  and  ten  years  later  was  appointed  rector  of  the 
university.  His  death  was  in  consequence  of  falling  from  his  horse.  His  principal 
work  was  TranU  aiui  Arc/ueologicai  Researches  in  Greece. 

BRONGNIAKT,  Alexandre,  an  eminent  French  chemist  and  naturalist,  born  at  Paris 
in  1770,  is  said  to  have  delivered  a  lecture  on  chemistry  before  he  was  15.  In  1790,  he 
visited  England  for  a  scientific  examination  of  the  Derbyshire  mines  and  pottery-works, 
and,  on  his  return  to  France,  published  a  Memoire  sur  VAri  de  VEmailkur.  Appointed 
in  1800  director  of  the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres,  he  held  that  office  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  revived  the  almost  lost  art  of  painting  on  glass.  In  his  Essai 
d'une  Classification  des  Reptiles,  1805,  he  established  the  four  divisions  of  reptiles,  and 
first  gave  Iheni  the  names  of  saurians,  batrachians,  chelonians,  and  ophidians.  His 
Traite  Elementaire  de  Mineraltx/ic,  published  in  1807,  at  the  instance  of  the  imperial 
university,  became  a  text-book  for  lecturers.  In  1814,  appeared  his  Memoire  sur  les  Corps 
Organises  Fossiks  nommes  Trilobites,  a  name  which,  as  well  as  a  basis  of  classification  for 
those  singular  Crustacea,  naturalists  owe  to  Brongniart.  In  1815,  he  w^as elected  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  the  French  institute;  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  royal 
and  geological  societies  of  London,  and  of  other  learned  bodies.  In  1845,  appeared  his 
Traite  des  Arts  Ceramiques.     He  died  14th  Oct.,  1847. 

BRONGNIAKT,  Adolpife  Theodore,  son  of  the  preceding,  author  of  several 
botanical  works  lield  in  high  esteem,  was  born  in  1801;  in  1833  became  professor  of 
botany  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  and  in  1834  member  of  the  academy  of 
sciences.  In  1852,  he  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London.  He 
died  in  1876. 

BKO  NI,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  about  11  m.  s.e.  of  the 
town  of  Pavia,  in  a  beautiful  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  It  lias  a  singular 
old  church,  .some  portions  of  which  date  from  the  10th  century.  In  its  vicinity  is  the 
castle  i)f  Bnmi,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  place  where  prince  Eugene  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  French  in  1703.     Pop.  about  7000. 

BBONN,  IlEiNRicn  Georc,  a  German  naturalist,  was  born  at  Ziegelhaiisen,  Mar.  8, 
1800,  and  educated  at  Heidelberg  uiuversity,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  science  of 
forests  and  natural  history.  In  1828,  he  commenced  at  Heidelberg  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  physical  and  industrial  sciences,  and  in  1833  was  nominated  ordinary  professor 
of  the  .same.  After  Leuckhardt's  departure  from  Freiberg,  B.  was  appointed  to  the 
zoological  lectureship.  B.  wrote  several  important  scientific  treatises.  His  first  was 
A  Si/stt  III  ofAntnlilurian  Coiirhi/lia  (Heidelberg,  1824),  which  was  followed  by  A  System 
of  Antaliluviun  Z<>o]ihyt<s.  In  1824,  he  visited  the  .southern  countries  of  J^urope;  and  in 
1827,  made  a  .second  journey  to  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  publi.';hed  the  results  of  his 
journey  (2  vols.,  HeidellH-rg,  1825-30).  In  1834  appeared  his  most  important  geological 
work — jA'thmi  Geognostica;  in  1841-49,  his  History  <f  Nature;  and  in  1850,  his  Universal 
Zoology,  which  wa.s  tlie  first  attemjit  to  develop  zoology  in  its  entirety  with  reference  to 
extinct  organisms.     B.  died  in  1862. 

BRONNKIt,  JoiiANN  T'mi.iiT,  1792-1865;  a  German  authority  on  wines,  their  nature 
and  production,  on  wliicli  he  published  more  than  a  dozen  treatises.  In  1831.  he 
fsfablished  u  scliool  for  teachintr  wine-culture;  and  in  lattsr  years,  under  a  commission 
from  Riiden,  he  traveled  aud  investigated  in  all  the  grape-growing  countries  of  the 
continent. 

BRONT^,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Catania,  Italy,  situated  at  the  western  ba.se  of  Mt. 
Efii.i,  al»out  22  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  city  of  Catania.  B.  has  manufactures  of  woolen  and 
paper,  and  the  district  produces  oil,  almonds,  wine.  etc.  But  the  town  is  celebrated 
cliietly  for  its  connection  witli  admiral  lord  Xilson,  who  was  created  duke  of  Bronte  by 
the  Neapolitan  government  in  1779,  with  an  annual  income  of  6000  oncie  (about  £3750), 
Pop.  72,  14,589. 


Of  Broiulsted. 

•^  *■  Brouze. 

BRONTE,  Charlotte,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  novelists,  was  born 
at  Thornton,  in  tlie  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1816.  Her  father, 
a  clergyman  of  Irish  descent,  removed,  ^vilh  six  young  children  and  an  invalid  wife, 
from  Thornton  to  llaworth,  in  the  same  county,  in  1821.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  Mrs. 
Bronte  died,  so  that  Charlotte,  trying  hard  in  after-life,  could  but  dimly  recall  the 
remembrance  of  her  mother.  Her  father,  eccentric  and  solitary  in  his  habits,  and  full 
of  extravagant  theories  for  making  his  children  hardy  and  stoical,  was  ill  fitted  to 
replace  a  mother's  love.  When  Charlotte  was  eight  years  old,  she  was  sent  with  three 
of  her  sisters  to  Cowan's  Bridge  school,  which,  whether  deservedly  or  not,  had  an 
unfortunate  notoriety  conferred  upon  it  25  years  later  in  the  pages  of  Jane  Eyre.  Her 
two  eldest  sisters  falling  dangerously  ill,  and  dying  a  few  days  after  their  removal 
thence,  and  the  low  situation  evidently  disagreeing  with  Charlotte's  health,  she  was  sent 
home  when  little  more  than  nine,  and  remained  there,  "  the  motherly  friend  and  guar- 
dian of  her  j'ounger  sisters,"  till,  in  1831,  she  was  sent  to  Miss  Wooler's  school  at  Roe 
Head,  where  her  remarkable  talents  were  duly'  appreciated  by  her  kind  instructress,  and 
friendships  formed  with  some  of  her  fellow-pupils  that  lasted  throughout  life.  A  few 
years  later,  she  returned  to  Miss  Wooler's  school  as  teacher  there,  and  also  had  some 
sorrowful  experiences  as  governess  in  one  or  two  families.  It  was  with  a  view  of  better 
qualifying  themselves  for  the  task  of  teaching  that  Charlotte  and  her  sister  Emily  went 
to  Brussels  in  1842,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  a  pensionnaf.  When  Charlotte  returned 
home  in  1844,  a  new  shadow  darkened  the  gloomy  Yorkshire  parsonage.  Her  father's 
Bight  was  declining  fast,  and  her  only  brother  was  a  source  of  continual  anxiety.  It  now 
seemed  plain  that  school-keeping  could  never  be  a  resource,  and  the  sisters  turned 
their  thoughts  to  literature.  Their  volume  of  poems  was  published  in  1846;  their  names 
being  veiled  under  those  of  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,  but  it  met  with  little  or  no 
attention.  Charlotte's  next  venture  was  a  prose  tale,  2'he  Professor,  and  while  it  was 
passing  slowly  and  heavily  from  publisher  to  publisher,  Jane  Eyre  was  making  progress. 
In  the  Aug.  of  1847,  it  was  submitted  to  Messrs.  Smith  «fe  Elder,  and  published  by 
them  two  months  later.  It  took  the  public  by  storm.  It  was  felt  that  a  fresh  hand, 
making  new  harmonies,  was  thrown  over  the  old  instrument.    Henceforward,  Charlotte 

B.  had  a  "twofold  life,  as  author  and  woman."  Over  the  latter  the  clouds  closed 
thicker  and  thicker.  Mr.  Bronte  had  indeed  recovered  his  sight;  but  the  sister 
Charlotte  so  intensely  .loved,  and  whose  genius  she  ever  delighted  to  exalt  above  her 
own,  Emily — the  Ellis  Bell  of  Wuthering  Heights — died  in  1848.  Her  only  brother  also 
died  in  the  same  year;  and  Anne,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  following  in  1849,  Char- 
lotte was  left  alonew'ith  her  aged  father  in  that  dreary  deserted  home  among  the  graves. 
Nevertheless,  her  energy  never  flagged.  Shirley,  begun  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
Jane  Eyre,  VIA?,  published  in  the  autumn  of  1849;  and  Villette,  written  under  the  fre- 
quent pressure  of  bad  health  and  low  spirits,  came  out  in  1852.  In  the  spring  of  1854, 
Charlotte  B.  was  married  to  her  father's  curate,  the  Rev.  A.  NichoUs,  who  had  long 
known  and  loved  her.  It  is  a  relief  to  find  that  a  little  bright  sunshine  was  permitted 
to  the  close  of  a  hitherto  clouded  life.  It  was,  however,  but  brief;  for  serious  ill- 
ness set  in,  and  on  the  31st  of  Mar.,  1855,  she  died.  A  fragment  of  an  unfinished 
novel  appeared  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  April,  1860.      See  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life  of 

C.  B.  (1857). 

BRONZE  is  a  reddish-yellow,  fine-grained  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  in  variable  propor- 
tions. It  was  early  known,  and  what  is  usually  spoken  of  as  brass  in  regard  to  the 
ancient  nations,  was  in  reality  bronze.  The  brass  or  B.  referred  to  in  the  Bible  was 
probably  composed  of  copper  and  tin,  though  some  translators  consider  it  likely  to  have 
been  copper  alone.  The  examination  of  the  most  ancient  coins  and  metallic  ornaments 
and  implements  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with  B. ;  so  much 
so,  that  in  the  antiquarian  history  of  European  nations,  there  is  a  distinct  period  styled  the 
bronze  period  (see  next  art.).  At  the  present  time,  B.  is  largely  used  for  house  and  church 
bells,  Chinese  gongs,  ordnance  or  cannon  metal,  and  speculum  or  telescope  metal.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  various  kinds  of  B..  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  tin  from 
being  burned  away  or  wasted.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  customary  to  use  much  old  B.,  as 
worn-out  cannon,  etc.,  and  when  that  is  fused  in  the  furnace,  to  add  the  new  copper  and 
tin.  The  best  Cornish  and  Banca  tin  are  employed  for  the  better  kinds  of  castings, 
especially  where  strength  of  alloy  is  required.  For  inferior  work,  old  scrap  tin,  which 
often  contains  lead,  is  used;  and  where  strength  of  material  is  not  an  object,  a  little  zinc 
and  lead  are  added.  In  either  case,  during  the  fusion  of  the  mixed  metals  in  the  furnace, 
at  a  high  temperature,  as  little  air  as  possible  must  be  admitted  to  the  furnace,  other- 
wise the  metals  are  oxidized,  and  the  alloy  is  deteriorated.  B.,  when  well  made,  is, 
excepting  gold,  platinum,  and  some  of  the  rare  metals,  the  most  durable  metallic  mate- 
rial with  which  we  are  acquainted;  and  this,  coupled  with  its  extreme  hardness,  render- 
ing it  difficult  for  time  and  ordinarj^  wear  and  tear  to  efface  inscriptions  or  medallions 
stamped  on  it,  has  led  the  mint  m  France,  some  years  ago,  to  issue  a  bronze  coinage  in 
place  of  copper;  and  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  bronze  coinage  has  taken  the 
place  of  a  copper  coinage  in  Great  Britain. 

The  principal  varieties  of  B.  have  the  following  average  composition : 


Bronze.  QQ 

Uiouzing.  *'* 

Copper.  Tin.    ^ 

Brass  ordnance  or  bronze  cannon 9  1 

Bronze  for  toothed  wheels 10  1 

"        for  mathematical  instruments 12  1 

"        for  lj«ariugs  of  machinery 8  1 

Chinese  gongs  and  cymbals 5  1 

Musical  bells 6  1 

House  bells 4  1 

Large  bells 3  1 

Telescope  or  speculum  metal 2  1 

^Mirrors 2*  1 

Hard  bronze 7  1 

Medium  bronze 8  1 

Soft  bronze 9  1 

^Flexible  bronze  nails 20  1 

Recently,  B.  has  been  deposited  on  small  statues  and  other  articles,  in  greater  or  less 
thickness,  by  the  electrotype  process  (see  Galvanism),  forming  very  pleasing  ernaments 
at  a  cheajwr  rate  than  ordinary  B.  ornaments  can  be  purchased  for.  The  same  process 
has  been  suggested  for  coating  those  parts  of  machinery  which  are  liable  to  rust. 

BBOKZE,  Age  op  (Dan.  Bronceakleren),  a  term  used  by  many  modern  archaeologists 
to  distinguish  the  second  of  the  three  successire  periods  into  ■which,  as  ttiey  hold,  the 
primitive  or  prc-hiptoric  antiquities  of  a  country  may  be  divided.  They  tnke  for  granted 
that  among  a  rude  or  savage  people,  stone,  being  more  easily  fashioned,  v^ould  come  into 
use  before  any  kind  of  metal;  and  that  of  metals,  copper,  being  oftener  found  ready  for 
the  hammer,  would  come  into  u.^e  before  iron,  which  has  generally  to  be  smelted  before 
it  can  l)c  wrought.  These  assumptions — which,  in  so  far,  are  onl}'  in  accordance  with 
what  has  actually  been  observed  among  uncivilized  races — have  obtained  from  a  very 
early  date.  Lucretius,  writing  in  the  century  before  the  Christian  era,  has  recorded  them 
with  his  usual  vigorous  precision: 

Amia  nntiqiia,  manus.  ungriies.  dentesque  fuerunt, 
Et  lapides,  et  item  sylvanim  frapuiini  rami: 
Posterius  ferri  vis  est  a-risque  reperta; 
Et  prior  seris  erat  quam  ferri  cognitus  usus. 

De  Reruvi  Natura,  v.  1288. 

Man's  earliest  arms  were  fingers,  teeth,  and  nails. 
And  stones,  and  fragments  from  tlie  liranching  wcods; 
Then  copper  next;  and  last,  as  later  traced. 
The  tyrant  iron. — Mason  Good's  Translation. 

More  than  one  antiquary  of  the  last  century  appears  to  have  suggested  the  distribwtioD 
of  archfeological  objects  into  eras  of  stone,  of  copper  or  bronze,  and  of  iron.  But  the 
proposed  classification  received  scarcely  any  attention  tintil  about  forty  j-ears  ago,  when 
it  was  adopted  and  developed  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Thomson,  superintendent  of  the  ethnograph- 
ical and  archit'ological  museum  of  Copenhagen,  inh'is Lerlrtrnad  tit  Nordixk  (Hdkymlifjhed 
(Kjftbeiihavn,  IBIJB),  and  by  Mr.  Nilsson,  profes.sor  of  zoologj'  in  the  university  of  Lund, 
in  Sweden,  in  his  Sku-mditiarixka  Nordens  Un'nvonare  (JjUnd,  1838-<43).  According  to  the 
tiieory  of  these  writers — which  is  held  by  almost  all  archaeologists  in  Denmark,  Sweden. 
and  Norwa}',  by  many  in  northern  Germany  and  in  Switzerland,  and  by  a  few  in  other 
parts  of  pjurope — the  lirst  three  stages  in  the  progress  of  a  nation  from  barbarism  to  civ- 
ilization are  as  clearly  identified  and  defined  by  their  relics  of  stone,  of  bronze,  and  of 
iron,  as  the  comparative  antiquity  of  geologicjil  strata,  or  periods  of  the  world's  creation, 
is  determined  by  the  fossils  which  they  are  found  to  contain. 

The  name  of  the  "age  of  stone"  is  given  to  the  period  when  weapons  and  implements 
were  made  of  stone,  amber,  wood,  bone,  horn,  or  some  such  easily  wrought  material,  and 
during  wliich  very  little  or  nothing  was  known  of  metals.  During  this  era,  the  people, 
few  in  number,  and  .<Javage  in  their  habits,  clothed  themsclTcs  chiefly  with  skins  of 
animals.  They  buried  their  dead  in  large  sepulchral  chambers,  covered  by  w)iat  haM3 
luen  called  rromhrhK,  or  girdled  round  by  the  unhewn  .stone  pillars  called  "  Druidical 
circles."  The  ])odies  have  most  frequently  been  found  imburned,  and  often  with  rude 
tirns  beside  them. 

During  the  "age  of  l)ronzc,"  weapons  and  implements  were  made  of  copper  or  of 
bronze,  and  iron  and  silver  were  little  or  not  at  all  known.  The  dead  were  burned,  and 
their  ashes  kept  in  urns,  or  deposited  in  stone-chests,  which  were  covered  by  conical 
inounds  of  earth  or  heaps  of  loose  stones.  In  the  urns,  articles  of  gold  and  amber  are 
found,  but  never  of  silver.  Most  artielcs  of  metal  appear  to  have  been  cast;  wliere  marks 
of  the  hammer  appear,  it  is  contended  that  the  forging  or  beating  must  have  been  done 
by  a  stone  hammer  upon  a  stone  anvil. 

The  "  airi'  of  iron"  is  the  name  apjilied  to  the  third  and  last  of  the  three  supposed 
periods.  During  this  era,  it  is  conceived  that  iron  displaced  bronze  in  the  manufacture 
of  weapons  and  implements,  and  that  silver  and  glass  came  into  use.  The  dead  were 
still  occasion:dly  burned;  but  they  were  frerjuently  buried  without  burning,  often  seated 
on  chairs,  and,  at  times,  with  a  horse  in  full  war-harness  laid  beside  the  body  of  his 
master. 


Q  O  Bronze. 

^*^  Bronzing. 

The  Scandinavian  and  German  antiquaries  admit  that  their  three  periods  run,  more 
or  less,  one  into  another;  that  stone  weapons  continued  to  be  used  throughout  the  age  of 
B. ;  that  B.  and  gold  were  not  unknown  in  the  age  of  stone;  and  that  weapons  of 
stone  and  B.  continued  to  be  used  in  the  age  of  iron.  This  admission  obviously  detracts 
very  much  from  the  practical  value  of  the  classification  for  clironological  or  other  scien- 
tific purposes.  But  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble,  and  other  British  antiquaries,  have 
taken  objections  to  the  classification  altogether,  as  irreconcilable  with  generally  admitted 
facts,  when  carried  out  to  its  strict  and  necessary  consequences.  They  point  to  the 
every-day  discovery  of  objects  of  stone,  B.,  aad  i"ou,  in  the  same  ancient  urns,  graves, 
and  dwellings.  They  instance  the  case  of  the  Huns,  who  had  swords  of  iron,  while 
they  pointed  their  arrows  with  bones;  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  fought  with 
stone  mauls  at  Hastings;  and  the  case  of  the  Germans,  who  used  stone  hammers  in  the 
thirty  years'  war.  They  show  stone  weapons,  in  some  of  which  the  traces  of  metal  are 
still  fresh,  while  others  attest  for  themselves  that  they  could  not  have  been  cut  but  by  a 
thin  sharp  metal  point.*  They  prove  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  the  nations 
of  the  n.  and  w.  of  Europe  used  iron  weapons  during  what  must  have  been  their  B.  age. 
And  they  repudiate  the  proposed  appropriation  of  different  modes  of  burial  to  the  different 
ages — a  point  on  which  the  supporters  of  the  theory  appear  to  be  hopelessly  divided  among 
themselves — on  the  ground  that  graves  assigned  to  the  B.  period  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain more  iron  than  B.,  and  that  other  supposed  characteristics  of  sepulchers  of  the  B. 
age  are  quite  as  common  in  sepulchers  of  the  iron  age.  But  although  the  threefold 
classification  of  the  Scandinavian  and  German  archaeologists  cannot  be  relied  upon  for 
historical  uses,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  very  convenient  mode  of  arranging  archaeological 
objects.  It  has  been  adopted,  with  some  modifications,  in  the  gallery  of  British  antiqui- 
ties in  the  British  museum  at  London,  in  the  national  museum  of  the  antiquaries  of 
Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  museum  of  the  royal  Irish  academy  at  Dublin,  and  in 
other  collections,  where  the  articles  are  classed,  for  the  most  part,  according  to  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  made. 

BROKZB-WIlfG,  Bronze-winged  Pigeon,  and  Bronze  Pigeon,  names  given  in  the 
Australian  colonies  to  certain  species  of  pigeon  (see  Pigeon  and  Columbid.e),  chietly 
of  the  genus  per istera  of  Swainson,  on  account  of  the  lustrous  bronze  color  with  which 
their  wings  are  variously  marked.  They  are  otherwise  also  birds  of  beautiful  plumage. — 
The  Common  B.  or  bronze-winged  ground  dove  {colmnba  or  peristera  chalcoptera)  is  dis- 
tributed over  all  the  Australian  colonies.  It  is  often  seen  in  tlocks,  feeds  on  the  ground, 
and  builds  its  nest  chiefly  on  low  branches  of  trees  growing  on  meadow-lands  or  near 
water.  It  is  a  plump  bird,  often  weighing  fully  a  pound,  and  is  acceptable  at  every 
table. — The  Brush  B.  or  little  bronze  pigeon  (C.  or  P.  ekgans)  is  not  so  plentiful  nor 
so  widely  distributed,  chiefly  inhabiting  Tasmania  and  the  southern  parts  of  Australia. 
It  inhabits  low  swampy  grounds,  never  perches  on  trees,  resembles  a  partridge  in  its 
habits,  and  makes  a  loud  burring  noise  like  a  partridge  when  it  tak«s  wing  on  being 
alarmed. — The  Harlequin  B.  {V.  or  P.  Idstrionicn)  is  found  in  the  n.w.  parts  of  New 
South  Wales  in  great  flocks,  feeding  on  seeds. — Some  of  the  species  of  f/eophaps,  another 
of  the  genera  or  sub-genera  of  the  columbkhv,  are  also  sometimes  called  bronze-wing. 
Their  partridge-like  appearance  and  habits  have  gained  for  them  the  name  of  partridge 
pigeon  (q.v). 

BRONZING  is  the  process  of  covering  plaster  or  clay  figures,  and  articles  in  ivory, 
metal,  and  wood,  so  as  to  communicate  to  them  the  appearance  of  ordinary  bronze. 
Several  of  the  materials  employed  are  of  little  value,  whilst  others  are  expensive. 
Thus,  gold  powder  is  used  for  the  finer  work,  and  is  prepared  by  grinding  gold-leaf 
with  honey  on  a  stone  slab  till  a  very  fine  state  of  divi.sion  is  attained,  then  washing 
out  the  honey,  and  drying  the  gold  powder.  Inferior  gold-leaf,  or  that  which  con- 
tains much  silver  and  copper,  yields  the  German  gold  po-icder  employed  in  bronzing. 
Copper  powder  is  prepared  by  introducing  an  iron  bar  or  plate  into  a  solution  of  copper, 
when  the  latter  metal  is  precipitated  as  a  finely-divided  red  powder.  Mosaic  gold,  or 
musivum,  is  made  by  fusing  1  lb.  of  tin,  introducing  i  lb.  m^'rcury,  allowing  the  alloy  or 
amalgam  to  cool,  then  pulverizing  and  grinding  up  with  Alb.  sal-ammoniac,  and  7  ozs.  sub- 
limed sulphur.  Ultimately,  the  whole  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  sublimation,  when 
the  tin,  as  a  brilliant  yellow  powder,  resembling  gold,  is  left  in  the  subliming  vessel. 
The  color  of  mosaic  gold  may  be  deepened  by  the  addition  of  red  oxide  of  lead,  and 
it  then  assumes  a  copper  tint.  Gold  size  is  prepared  by  heating  1  lb.  of  linseed  oil, 
and  gradually  adding  4  ozs.  of  gum  animi  in  very  fine  powder.  When  boiled  sufficiently, 
it  assumes  the  consistence  of  tar,  and  may  then  be  strained  through  cloth.  When 
employed  in  bronzing,  some  vermilion  is  added,  to  make  it  opaque,  and  turpentine, 

*  M.  Frederic  Troyon,  of  Lausanne,  one  of  the  Swiss  antiquaries  who  accept  the  three  periods 
of  their  Scandinavian  brethren,  instances  certain  stone  axes  (now  in  the  collection  of  baron  Ren- 
berg,  at  Prague),  which  were  found,  along  with  their  cores,  at  the  site  of  a  primitive  manufac- 
tory of  these  weapons  in  Bohemia.  "These  cores,"  he  says,  "'when  replaced  in  the  holes  from 
which  they  had  been  taken  (easily  verified  by  the  corresponding  veins  of  the  stone),  left  so  little 
play-room,  that  it  was  evident  they  could  only  have  been  detached  by  a  metal  point,  and  not  by 
a  hollow  cylinder,  which  could  not  have  given  to  the  hole  its  conical  form,  now  quite  apparent. 
Instead  of  the  soft  iron  which  is  employed  nowadays  in  such  operations,  the  ancients  used  copper 
or  bronze;  and,  of  course,  water  and  silicious  sand  were  likewise  employed  in  the  process." 


Brooch.  QA 

Brouklime. 

to  makc'it  thin  and  limpid  enough  to  be  easily  laid  on  the  plaster  cast  or  other 
article  with  a  brush,  and  tiie  object  may  ultimately  be  rubbed  over  with  soft  chamois 
leather,  which  is  occasionally  dipped  into  the  gold  size.  The  other  B.  powders  are 
best  laid  on  with  a  solution  of  gum-arabic  or  isinglass,  either  of  which  acts  as  a 
cement. 

Gun-barrels  are  bronzed  by  acting  upon  them  with  the  chloride  or  butter  of  antimony 
{hroHzing  salt),  or  with  hvdrochloric^or  nitric  aeids,  when  the  surface  of  the  iron  gets 
partially  eaten  into,  and  covered  with  a  thin  tilm  of  oxide;  after  which  the  gun- 
barrel  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  oiled,  and  burnished.  A  brownish  shade  is  thus  commu- 
nicated to  the  barrel,  which  protects  it  from  rust,  and  at  the  same  time  renders  it  less 
conspicuous  to  an  enemy  or  to  game.  In  the  bronzing  operation  known  as  the  Damas- 
cus, the  barrel  is  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  vinegar,  to  which  sulphate  of  copper 
ha-s  been  added.  Tlie  result  is,  that  metallic  copper  is  deposited  irregularly  over  the 
iron  surface;  and  when  the  latter  is  washed,  oiled,  and  well  rubbed  with  a  hard  brush, 
a  very  pretty  appearance  is  communicated  to  the  barrel.  Articles  in  wood  that  require 
to  be'bronze'd,  are  first  coated  with  a  mixture  of  size  and  lampblack,  and  dried,  and 
then  a  bronze  powder,  consisting  of  very  finely-divided  patent  yellow,  raw  umber,  pipe- 
clay, lampl)lack,  and  Prussian  blue,  is  put  on  with  a  brush.  After  being  dried  again, 
the' article  is  Ijurnishcd  with  cloth  or  leather,  covered  with  a  layer  of  Castile  soap,  and, 
lastly,  cleaned  up  with  a  woolen  cloth.  Copper  vessels,  coins,  etc.,  are  bronzed  by 
heating  them  in  a  copper  boiler  containing  vinegar,  with  2  parts  of  verdigris,  1  of  sal- 
ammoniac  dissolved  in  it,  when,  after  sutHcient  boiling,  a  pleasant  reddish-brown  hue 
is  iriiparted.  Bronze  and  copper  articles  may  have  an  anticiue  appearance  commu- 
nicated by  applying  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac  1  part,  cream  of  tartar  3,  common  saltG, 
hot  water  12,  and  hiore  or  less  nitrate  of  copi)er,  when  an  ancient  greenish  hue  is 
olitaiuL-d. 

BEOOCH(from  a  root  signifying  to  pierce;  comp.  Eng.  tobroacli;  Fr.  brocher,  to  spit, 
or  to  stitch;  AVel.  broc,  to  stab),' an  ornamental  pin  or  instrument  for  fastening  the  dress, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  either  of  a  ring  or  disck  or  of  a  semicircle,  there  being  a  pin 
in  either  case  pa-ssing  across  it,  fastened  at  one  end  with  a  joint,  and  at  the  other  with  a 
hook.  Brooches  were  much  used  in  antiquity,  and  varied  in  form  as  much  as  in  modern 
times.  They  were  worn  both  hy  men  and  women,  and  with  a  view  both  to  ornament 
and  use,  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  fall  of  the  western  empire.  Nay,  in  the  early 
portion  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  amongst  semi-barbarous  tribes,  the  art  of  making 
filjuliB  seems  not  only  to  have  flourished,  but  to  have  attained  marvellous  perfection. 
Many  of  those  found,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  are  wonderfully  beautiful  in  work- 
manship, and  still  more  .so  in  design;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  antiquity  has  left  us 
anything  in  the  way  of  personal  ornament  more  perfect  than  the  so-called  Hunterston 
B.  It  was  found  in  1830,  on  the  estate  of  Hunterston,  in  the  parish  of  w.  Kilbride, 
Ayrshire,  near  to  the  .scene  of  a  conflict  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Largs,  in  1262. 
Itis  of  silver,  richly  wrought  with  gold  filigree,  and  elaborately  chased  with  lacertine 
and  ribbon  patterns.  It  is  set  with  ornaments  of  amber;  diameter,  4^'^  inches.  On  the 
rever.se  are  runes,  which  have  been  variously  read.  Dr.  Wilson  says,  "what  is  de- 
cipherable reads  in  good  Scottish  Celtic  into  what  he  explains  to  mean — Malbritha,  his 
friend,  in  recompense  to  Maolfiidi." — Prehintoric  Annals.  One  of  the  most  famous 
articles  of  the  kind  existing  in  f^cotland  is  the  Brooch  of  Lorn,  in  the  possession  of 
Macdougal  of  Dunollv,  near  Oban.  It  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  one  torn  from 
the  breast  of  Robert  liruce  by  Alexander  of  Lorn,  the  ancestor  of  Macdougal,  in  a 
personal  contest  with  the  king.  This  interesting  article  is  of  silver,  about  4  in.  la 
diameter,  witli  a  circle  of  jeweled  obelisks. 

BROOKE,  aco.  in  "West  Virginia,  in  the  "Panhandle" — a  narrow  strip  between  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania;  73  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  0013.  Surface  hilly,  soil  fertile;  productions 
agricultural.  The  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  railroad  passes  through  it.  Co. 
seat,  Wc'lisbury. 

BROOKE,  FuANOrsJ.,  1763-1827;  a  Virginian,  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  army, 
speaker  of  the  Virginia  senate,  and  presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

BROOKE,  IIknuv,  dramatist  and  novelist,  was  born  in  1708,  in  the  house  of  Rantavan, 
CO.  Cavan,  Ireland.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  clergyman.  Young  B.  was  first  sent  to 
.school  to  one  Felix  Somerford.  where  he  so  distinguislied  himself  that  his  tutor,  in  the 
fullness  of  his  heart,  prophesied  that  he  would  play  a  great  part  in  life.  His  talent  for 
rhyming  first  made  itself  evident  here,  and  it  received  further  development  while  he 
resided  at  Dr.  Sheridan's  school  in  Dublin.  In  1724,  ho  went  to  study  law  in  London, 
and  became  thecho.sen  friend  of  Pi)]U'  and  Lyttleton.  From  the  heart  of  this  1)rilliant 
literary  society  he  was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  a  dying  aunt,  who  left  him  guardian  of 
her  diild,  a  girl  of  twelve.  B.  put  the  child  to  a  Dublin  boarding-school,  and  married 
her  .secretly  two  years  thereafter.  Four  or  five  j-ears  subsequently,  when  his  wife  had 
borne  him  three  children,  he  removed  to  London,  and  once  more  became  a  bright  par- 
ticular star  in  the  galaxy  of  metropolitan  genius.  In  London,  he  published  a  poem, 
entitled  UnfcermlBcauty,  which  Pope  admirecl,  and  of  which  he  perhaps  turned  a  coup- 
let here  and  there.     Shortly  after,  B.  returned  to  Ireland;  but  in  1736,  he  was  again  in 
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London,  and  was  introuuccd  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  cultivated  his  friendship,  and 
made  him  presents  of  books  and  cliina.  About  this  time,  he  published  his  play,  entitled 
Guxtai't/s  Vaiu,  full  of  the  noblest  sentiments,  and  the  most  inconceivable  characters. 
In  1740,  B.  was  taken  ill,  and  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  published  several 
books,  and  a  tragedy,  The  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  which  was  performed  in  Dublin.  In 
his  later  years  he  removed  to  Dublin,  and  died  there  in  1783.  The  sonorous  eloquence 
of  his  plays  has  not  saved  them  from  oblivion ;  and  his  novel,  entitled  The  Fool  of  (Quality, 
is  the  only  work  of  his  which  is  likely  to  meet  the  eyes  of  modern  readers.  It  was 
originally  published  in  five  volumes,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  John  Wesley.  A  new 
edition  was  published  in  1859,  with  a  preface  by  the  Rev.  C.  Kiugsley. 

BROOKE,  Sir  James,  rajah  of  Sarawak,  and  governor  of  Labuan — a  man  strongly- 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  adventurers  of  tlie  Elizabethan  time — was  b.  at  Coombe 
Grove,  near  Bath,  29th  April,  1803.  He  early  entered  the  East  India  army,  was  seri- 
ously wounded  in  the  Burmese  war,  and  returning  home  on  furlough,  spent  some  time 
in  travel  on  the  continent.  Shipwrecked  on  the  voyage  out  to  join  his  regiment,  he  was 
unable  to  reach  India  before  his  furlough  had  expired;  his  appointments  consequently 
lapsed,  and  he  quitted  the  service.  He  now  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  down  piracy 
in  the  Eastern  archipelago,  and  of  carrying  civilization  to  the  savages  inhabiting  these 
islands.  He  purchased  a  yacht,  which  he  manned  with  about  20  sailors,  and  after  a 
three  years'  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  test  the  sea-worthiness  of  his  vessel  and  the 
seamanship  of  his  crew,  sailed  from  London  for  Sarawak,  a  province  on  the  n.w.  coast 
of  Borneo,  Oct.,  1838.  When  he  arrived  there,  Muda  Hassim,  the  uncle  of  the  sultan 
of  Borneo,  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  some  rebel  tribes.  B.  lent  his  assistance,  and  in 
return  had  the  title  of  rajah  and  governor  of  Sarawak  conferred  upon  him,  the  native 
governor  being  forced  to  resign.  B.  immediately  set  about  reforming  the  government, 
instituted  free  trade,  and  framed  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  murderous  custom  of  head- 
hunting, prevalent  among  the  Dyaks,  he  declared  to  be  a  crime  punishable  with  death, 
and  vigorously  set  about  the  extirpation  of  piracy.  This  was  done  so  draconically  as  to 
occa-sion  great  dissatisfaction  in  this  country;  and  the  result  was,  that  parliament  abol- 
ished the  "  head-money"  that  had  been  previouslj'  paid  for  the  slaughter  of  pirates. 
Certain  charges,  however,  brought  against  B.  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  were  declared  by  a  roj'al  commission  to  be  unsubstantiated.  The 
head-m(mey  was  received,  not  by  B.  and  his  associates,  but  by  the  British  ships-of-war 
that  had  co-operated  with  him.  On  his  return  to  England,  B.  j-eccived  a  warm  welcome, 
was  created  a  knight  commander  of  the  Bath  in  the  j'ear  following;  and  the  island  of 
Labuan,  near  Sarawak,  having  been  purchased  by  the  British  government,  he  was 
appointed  governor  and  commander-in-chief,  with  a  salary  of  £2000  a  year.  In  1857, 
B.,  wlio  had  been  superseded  in  the  governorship  of  Labuan,  but  who  still  acted  as 
rajah  of  Sarawak  for  the  sultan  of  Borneo,  was  attacked  at  night  in  his  house  by  a  large 
body  of  Chinese,  who  were  irritated  at  his  efforts  to  prevent  opium-smuggling,  and  only 
escaped  with  his  life  by  swimming  across  the  creek.  The  Chinese  committed  great 
havoc  on  his  property,  but  their  triumph  was  short-lived.  B.  collected  some  natives, 
attacked  the  Chinese,  defeated  them  in  several  successive  fights,  and  ultimately  forced 
them  into  the  jungle,  where  they  must  have  perished  of  starvation.  Upwards  of  2000 
Chinese  were  killed,  and  all  their  flourishing  settlements  destroyed.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land Joon  after  this,  B.  lectured  in  several  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  advantages  likely 
to  result  to  this  country  from  a  possession  of  Sarawak,  and  urged  the  desirableness  of  the 
British  government  taking  it  under  its  protection,  as  otherwise  it  was  likely  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  To  enforce  this  view,  an  influential  deputation  waited  upon 
the  earl  of  Derby  (then  head  of  the  government)  in  Nov.,  1858,  but  he  declined  to  enter- 
tain it.  He  returned  to  Borneo  in  1861,  but  visited  England  again  twice  before  his 
death,  on  the  second  occasion  having  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  independence  of 
Sarawak  recognized  by  the  English  government.  The  town  prospered  greatly  under 
his  regime;  he  found  it  a  place  of  some  1000  inhabitants,  he  left  it  a  town  of  25,()00:  and 
the  exports  to  Singapore,  which,  in  1840,  amounted  to  £25,000,  were  in  1858,  £300,000. 
B.  died  in  1868;  a  biography  appeared  in  1877. 

BROOKINGS,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Dakota,  on  the  border  of  Minnesota  and  Big  Sioux  river, 
750  sq.m. :  pop.  '80,  4065,  ni  whom  145  were  Indians.  There  are  several  large  streams 
and  many  lakes  in  the  territory. 

BROOKITE,  a  mineral  of  pure  native  titanic  anhydride.  It  is  found  in  Perthshire, 
Scotland.     A  kind  found  in  the  Ozark  mountains  is  known  as  arkansite. 

BBOOKLIME,  Veronica  Beccabvnga,  a  species  of  .speedwell  (q.v.)  abundant  in  ditches, 
water-courses,  and  wet  places  near  springs  in  Britain,  common  also  in  most  parts  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  procumbent  stems,  rooting  at  the 
base;  leaves  on  short  .stalks,  elliptical,  obtuse,  and  slightlj^  serrate,  both  stems  and  leaves 
smooth  and  very  succulent;  the  small  blue  flowers,  in  form  resembling  those  of  the  other 
Speedwells,  in  racemes,  the  stalks  of  which  arise  from  the  axils  of  the  opposite  leaves. 
The  leaves  and  young  shoots  have  ?.  bland  or  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  are  a  tolerable 
ingredient  in  spring  salads.  They  are  sometimes  sold  along  with  water-cresses.  See 
Cress,  Water. — In  Scotland,  the  plant  is  called  Water  Purpie. 
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BROOKLIME,  a  European  plant  growing  in  wet  places,  used  in  salads  in  England 
and  sometimes  sold  with  waler-crcsscs.  There  is  a  similar  plant  in  the  United  States 
bearing  the  same  name. 

BROOKLINE,  a  village  and  township  in  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Charles  river, 
s.w.  of  Boston,  and  on  the  Boston,  Hartford  and  Erie,  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  rail- 
roads. B.  is  a  favorite  place  of  residence  for  persons  doing  business  in  Boston,  and  a 
part  of  the  town  was  anne.\ed  to  that  city  in  1870.  There  is  a  fine  town-house,  a  good 
public  library,  and  some  notably  beautiful,  churches.  Communication  with  Boston  is 
made  also  by  liorse  railroads.     Pop.  '80,  8053. 

BROOKLYN',  a  city  at  the  w.  end  of  Long  Island,  in  the  United  States,  belonging  to 
New  Wnk  slate,  in  lat.  40  42'  n.,  73°  59  west.  It  stands  at  the  s.w\  extremity  of  Long 
Island  sound,  which  is  here  appropriately  known  as  East  river,  partly  in  allusion  to 
the  narrowness  of  its  channel  and  the  rapidity  of  its  tide,  and  partly  in  contradistinction 
to  North  river  as  a  second  name  of  the  Hudson.  Between  B.  and  New  York  there  are 
numerous  ferries  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  ra.  in  width,  on  which  ply  steam-boats 
every  few  minutes  by  day,  and  every  half-hour  by  night.  B.  is  connected  with  New 
York  by  a  suspension  bridge  nearly  half  a  ni.  long  and  185  ft.  above  the  water.  la 
1850.  the  pop.  was  96,838;  in  1870,  396,099;  and  in  1875,  482,687.  B.  was  founded  by 
tlie  Dutch  in  1625,  and  in  1776  its  neighborhood  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  tlie 
revolutionary  war.  Occupying  comparatively  elevated  ground,  B.  commands  a  complete 
view  of  the  adjacent  waters  and  tlieir  shores,  while,  notwithstanding  its  inequalities  of 
surface,  it  consists  chiefly  of  straight  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  is 
divided  into  wards,  and  governed  hy  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen.  B.  has  a  very 
large  number  of  churches  (whence  it  is  often  called  the  "city  of  churches"),  several 
flourishing  banks,  various  literary  institutions,  and  numerous  seminaries  of  education — 
an  aini)le  share,  in  short,  of  all  that  characterizes  a  wealthy,  populous,. and  intelligent 
coininunity.  It  has  an  immense  trade  in  grain,  the  warehouses  being  capable  of  holding 
about  12,000,000  bushels.  It  po.ssesses  also  a  national  navy-yard,  which  embraces  45 
acres  of  land,  and  magnificent  docks,  including  a  wet-dock  for  the  largest  vessels,  the 
most  extensive  in  the  union. 

BROOKLYN  (ante),  the  capital  of  Kings  co.,  N.  Y.,  with  554,696  inhabitants;  com- 
prising, under  the  act  of  consolidation  which  went  into  effect  Jan.  1,  1855,  Brooklyn, 
Williainsliurg,  Green  Point,  AV"allai)out,  Bedford,  New  Brooklyn,  Bushwick,  Gowanus, 
and  South  Brooklyn;  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Long  island,  embracing  an  area 
of  16,000  acres,  or  25  sq. miles.  The  city  is  8  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  from  3  to  5  m., 
averaging  3.V  m. ;  it  has  a  water-front  on  the  East  river  and  bay  of  New  York,  8^^  ra.  in 
lengthy  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Newtown  creek;  on  the  s.  by  the  towns  of  New  Lots, 
Flalbush,  and  New  Utrecht;  on  the  e.  by  the  Queens  co.  line;  and  on  the  w.  by  the  East 
river  and  bay  of  New  York.  The  s.  and  e.  borders  arc  occupied  by  a  broad  range  of 
low  liills  extending  into  Queens  county.  Along  the  .shore  opposite  the  lower  point  of 
New  York,  is  an  irregular  bluff  known  as  the  "  Brooklyn  Heights,"  on  which  are  many 
hanilsonK!  residences;  it  has  a  very  i)icturesque  appearance,  especially  when  viewed  from 
New  York,  while  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fall  upon  the  houses.  A  large  portion  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  is  low  and  level.  Its  water-front  is  entirely  occupied  by  wharves 
and  warehouses.  Williamsl)urg,  now  called  Brooklyn,  E.  D.  (eastern  district),  includes 
the  thickly-settled  portions  n.  of  the  Wallabout  bay,  contains  a  large  number  of  manu- 
facturing establishments,  and  has  its  entire  water-front  devoted  to  commercial  purposes. 
Greenpoint  lies  between  Bushwick  and  Newtown  creeks,  and  occupies  the  extreme  north- 
western part  of  the  city;  it  contains  large  ship-yards  and  manufactories.  South  B., 
lying  s.  of  Atlantic  street,  has  an  (extensive  water-front,  and  contains  large  wood,  coal, 
stone,  and  lumher-yards,  numerous  planing-mills,  distilleries,  breweries,  plaster  mills, 
founilries,  and  machine-shops.  B.  is  connected  "with  New  York  by  13  steam  ferries, 
and  the  Annex  boats  leave  the  foot  of  Fulton  street  every  20  minutes  for  Jersey  City 
and  lloboken.  With  the  remoter  part  of  Long  island  it  is  connected  by  the  Long  Island 
and  the  South  Side  railroads,  and  with  Coney  island,  a  popular  .seaside  resort,  at  tlie  s.w. 
extremity,  !)y  a  number  of  ste;un-car  lines  during  the  summer  .sea.son,  while  some  26 
lines  of  city  railroads,  using  horsepower,  radiate  from  the  ferries  to  the  bounds  of  the 
city  in  every  direction.  An  elevated  railroad,  on  the  plan  of  those  erected  recently  in 
New  York,  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  to  extend  from  Fulton  ferry  to  East  iNcw 
York,  a  post  village  of  New  Lots  townshii),  on  the  Long  Island  railroad;  a  distance  of 
5i  miles.  The  Ea.st  river  bridge,  to  connect  B.  with  New  York,  is  described  under  the 
article  liruixiKS.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  bridge  is  $13,708,026,  and  the  expenditures 
up  to  31st  Dec,  1879,  were  :*;l  1,216, 131,  of  whicli  amount  the  city  of  New  York  con- 
tributed jts  quota  of  $3,800,000.  B.  is  well  sui)plied  with  pure,  soft  water,  derived 
Trom  Hempstead  hook.  Valley,  and  Springfield  creeks;  is  thoroughly  lighted  by  gas 
companies;  has  a  large  and  eflieient  fire  d<'partinent;  and  its  sanitary  and  police  matters 
are  cared  for  by  the  metropolitan  boards  of  health,  of  exci.se,  and  of  police,  respectively. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  registered  by  the  board  of  health  in  the  11  months  ending 
Nov.  30,  1879,  was  10,651,  representing  an  annual  death  rate  of  20.57  in  a  thousand. 
During  tlit!  .same  year  there  were  registered  2898  marriages  and  9013  births;  tlu're  were 
23,441  arrests;  the  number  of  buildings  completed  was  1128,  and  399  were  in  course  of 
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erection.  The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  for  1879  Wus  $233,925,699,  and 
the  annual  tax  levy,  $5,929, G29,  making  the  average,  rate  of  taxation  !t;2.55.  The  city 
del)t  IS  $37,565,309.89.  The  city  government  consists  of  a  mayor,  controller,  auditor, 
treasurer,  corporation  counsel,  tax  collector,  registrar  of  arrears,  3  commissioners  of 
city  works,  3  commi,<sioners  of  police  and  excise,  3  commissioners  of  tiie  and  buildings, 
and  a  board  of  health;  and  each  of  the  25  ward.s  is  represented  in  the  board  of  alderr^eu. 
The  rei)ort  of  the  board  of  education  shows  that  during  the  school  year  ending  Lupt. 
30.  187'J,  the  number  of  licensed  teaciiers  employed  in  tne  public  schools  was  56  males 
and  1346  females.  The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  who  attended  the  60 
public  free  schools  of  the  city  was  98,823. 

15.  has  a  number  of  parks:  Washington  park  occupies  the  site  of  Fort  Greene,  of 
revolutionary  fame;  Carroll  park  is  very  tastefully  laid  out;  but  its  chief  pleasure- 
ground,  and  one  of  the  most  superb  in  the  country,  is  Prospect  park,  the  construction 
of  which  was  begun  in  1868;  it  now  covers,  with  the  adjoining  parade-ground,  550  acres. 
The  site  is  one  full  of  natural  beauty;  magnihceut  views,  tine  forest  trees,  a  fertile  soil, 
and  numerous  lakes  lend  to  the  spot  all  the  charms  of  rural  scenery.  Upon  the  plaza 
at  the  main  entrance  is  a  maguiticent  fountain  and  a  bronze  statute  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Tweuty-tive  acres  have  been  set  apart  for  zoological  gardens,  and  there  is  a  tine  observa- 
tory on  Lookout  hill.  There  are  11  m.  of  walks,  and  10  m.  of  roads  for  driving  and 
riding  purposes.  The  cemeteries  of  B.  are  widely  known :  Greenwood,  Cypress  Hills, 
and  the  Cemetery  of  the  Evergreens,  are  the  principal,  while  there  are  several  of  smaller 
size  and  note.  In  Greenwood  are  interred  about  175,000  bodies,  and  there  are  over  2000 
monuments;  the  ground  inclosed  is  413  acres,  situated  on  Gowanus  heights,  in  the  s. 
part  of  the  city. 

The  U.  8.  government  bought  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  navy -yard,  for  $40,000, 
in  1801,  but  by  subsequent  purchases  has  become  the  owner  of  about  200  acres  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  navy-yard  occupies  nearly  50  acres,  inclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall, 
and  is  situated  on  the  s.  shore  of  Wallabout  bay.  The  Directory  credits  B.  with  274 
churches,  which  would  seem  to  justify  the  appellation  of  "  the  city  of  churches."  Of 
this  number  there  are:  Bapti.st,  27;  Congregationalist,  23;  Presbyterian,  27;  Protestant 
Episcopal,  36;  Reformed  church,  15;  Lutheran,  14;  3Iethodist  Episcopal,  39,  besides  7 
churches  for  colored  metnbers;  Roman  Catholic,  42,  and  the  Jews  have  6  synagogues. 
AVe  are  limited  to  a  simple  reference  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  churches.  "  St. 
Ann's  on  the  Heights"  is  a  tine  Episcopal  church;  the  general  style  of  its  architecture  is 
the  middle-pointed  gothic.  The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  built  of  brown  stone,  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  has  a  spire  275  ft.  high ;  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in 
the  country.  St.  Paul's  is  constructed  of  rough-hewn  blue  granite  and  sandstone,  in 
Gothic  style;  it  has  a  front  of  75  ft.,  a  depth  of  145  ft.,  and  is  67  ft.  high  in  the  nave. 
The  church  of  the  Pilgrims  is  built  of  gray  stone,  and  inserted  in  the  main  tower  is  a 
piece  of  the  PlymouUi  rock;  its  ])astor.  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  is  a  noted  pulpit  orator. 
Plymouth  church,  a  plain  brick  building  on  Orange  street,  has  accommodations  for  seat- 
ing 2800  persons,  and  contains  what  was  until  recently  the  largest  church  organ  in 
America;  Henry  Ward  Beechcr  has  been  its  pastor  for  the  last  33  years,  and  the  "desire 
to  bear  him  preach  is  so  great  that  many  pew-holders  generously  give  up  their  seats  to 
strangers  for  the  evening  service.  The  amount  olfered  for  pew-rents  during  the  year 
1880  was  over  $40,000.  A  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  in  process  of  erection  on  Lafay- 
ette avenue,  between  Carlton  and  Yanderbilt  avenues;  it  will  be  a  very  large  and  impos- 
ing structure.  The  "  Tabernacle"  is  on  Schermerhorn  street;  the  exterior  is  of  brick, 
with  stone  trlhimings,  and  the  interior  is  well  arranged  for  seating  a  large  audience;  the 
plan  is  a  large  semicircle,  the  organ  in  the  center  of  the  straight  side,  with  the  pulpit 
immediately  in  front,  giving  the  speaker  command  of  the  entire  building,  a  spacious 
gallery  runs  around  the  entire  auditorium.  A  door  at  the  end  of  each  aisle  opens  into 
a  wide  hall,  .so  that  in  case  of  tire  the  church  can  be  emptied  in  a  veiy  short  time;  its 
pastor  is  the  well-known  Rev.  T.  De  WittTalmage.  There  are  nearly  200  private  schools 
and  educational  institutions  in  B.  Among  these  are  several  whose  names  have  now  a 
national  reputation.  Such  are  the  Packercollegiate  institute,  and  the  Brooklyn  heights 
seminary  for  young  ladies;  the  Adelpiii  academy,  the  Collegiate  and  Polj-technic  insti- 
tute for  boys,  and  the  juvenile  high-school.  Among  the  principal  buildingsare  the  city 
ball,  the  Kings  co.  court-house,  costing,  with  the  adjacent  grounds,  $1,200,000;  the  Kings 
CO.  savings-bank,  the  church  charity  foundation,  the  new  B.  orphan  asylum,  tlie 
college  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  art  building,  the  academy  of  design,  and'  the  Long 
Island  historical  society,  now  being  built  of  tcrra-cotta,  at  the  corner  of  Clinton  and 
Pierpont  streets.  The  academy  of  music,  on  Montague  street,  was  built  in  1860.  cost- 
ing $206,000;  it  contains  seats  for  2300  persons;  is  built  of  handsome  brick  with  Dor- 
chester stone  trimmings;  232  ft.  long,  92  ft.  wide,  and  56  ft.  high.  Opposite  is  the  B. 
library,  a  handsome  model  of  what  the  home  of  a  library  ought  to  be.  The  building 
was  completed  in  1867,  at  a  cost  of  §227,000;  the  library  now  numbers  58,000  volumes, 
find  Mr.  S.  B.  Noyes,  the  librarian  of  the  institution,  has  the  credit  of  organizing  a  cata- 
logue system  that  has  been  highly  praised  for  its  thorough  and  convenient  method  of' 
reference.  The  Kings  co.  penitentiarv  is  on  Nostrand  avenue;  its  expenses  for  1879 
were  $101,171.75;  its  earnings,  $92,917.04;  and  it  contained  2000  prisoners.  The  two 
princinal  theaters  are  the  Park  theater,  on  Fulton  street,  opposite  the  city  hall  park,  and 
U.  K.  in.— 7 
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the  Brooklyn  theater,  corner  of  Johnson  and  "Washington  streets,  on  the  site  of  one  which 
■was  destroj-cd  by  tire  Dec.  6,  1876,  causing  tlie  death  of  over  300  persons;  the  new  struc 
ture  has  proper  means  of  exit,  and  is  called  Haverly's  Brooklyn  theater.  There  are  21 
hospitiils,  dispensaries,  and  iiitirniarics,  besides  numerous  other  benevolent  institutions. 
Among  these  are  the  Long  Island  college  hospital,  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Peter's  hospital, 
the  female  orphan  asylum,  the  marine  hospital,  and  the  Graham  institution  for  the  relief 
of  aged  women. 

B.  is  tlie  headquarters  of  the  2d  division  of  the  national  guard  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  consisting  of  the  5th  anil  the  11th  brigades;  this  force  consists  of  the  13th,  14th, 
23d,  32d,  and  47lh  regiments  of  infantry, "3  troops  of  cavalry,  and  3  batteries  of 
artillery. 

The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  Fulton  street,  the  principal  thoroughfare,  are  gen- 
erally straight,  have  a  width  of  from  (JO  to  100  ft.,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Myrtle  and  Atlantic  avenues  are,*  next  to  Fulton  St.,  the  most  active  business  thorough- 
fares, and  contain  many  stores  tliat  carry  on  a  large  trade.  The  large  number  of  persons 
who  reside  in  B.  and  do  business  in  New  York  has  caused  the  city  to  be  termed  face- 
tiously a  "  big  bedroom;"  in  fact,  although  its  own  industrial  and  commercial  activity  ia 
very  great,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  city  is  devoted  to  private  dweiling-hou^~es.  Clin- 
ton'avenue  is  beautifull^-^Iaid  out  witli  handsome  residences  surrounded  by  ornamental 
f  rounds,  and  it  would  be  dilHcult  totind  in  any  city  a  street  more  attractive  of  its  kind, 
'rom  a  point  between  tile  Catherine  and  Fulton  ferry  slips  to  the  Gowanus  district 
extends  along  the  entire  river  frontan  almost  unbroken  line  of  storehouses.  The  Atlantic 
dock  warehouses  of  South  Brooklyn  opposite  Governor's  island  cover  a  space  of  20 
acres,  and  inclose  a  basin  40  acres  in  area.  Here  most  of  the  grain  brought  from  the 
west  is  handled,  stored,  and  transhipped.  The  capacity  of  ilie  grain  warehouses  is 
estimated  at  12,000,000  bushels;  and  about  25,000  vessels,  exclusive  of  canal  boats  and 
lighters,  are  said  to  be  annually  unloaded.  The  principal  articles  are  molasses,  sugar, 
grain,  coffee,  oil,  hides,  anil  wool.  The  annual  .'Storage  of  merchandife  in  B.  is  valued 
at  $2(51,000,000.  Among  the  numerous  manufacturing  establisliments  of  B.  are  the 
following:  Prentice's  hat  factories;  the  Brooklyn  brass  and  coi)]>er  company ;  the  New 
York  agricultural  works;  the  American  steel  company's  works;  the  printing  house  and 
book  manufactory  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ;  the  great  .sugar-retinerics  of  the  eastern  district; 
Peter  Cooper's  glue  factory;  Kalbfleisch's  chemical  works,  etc. 

The  first  settlement  of  lirooklj-n,  formerly  Breuckelen,  dates  from  1636,  when  a  few 
Walloon  colonists  took  up  their  residence  on  the  spot  that  still  bears  the  name  of  Walla- 
bout.  English  and  Dutili  settlers  followed;  and  in  1667,  a  patent  or  charter  was  granted 
to  the  town  bj-  governor  Richard  Nicholls.  The  first  church  had  been  erected  the 
previous  year.  In  1098,  the  population  amounted  to  only  509  persons,  of  whom  65  were 
slaves,  in  1776,  the  site  of  the  present  town  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  the 
Americans  and  the  British,  usually  known  as  the  battle  of  Longi.«land.  In  1816,  Brook- 
lyn was  incorporated  as  a  village,  and  in  1834  it  became  a  chartered  city.  Williams- 
burg; attained  the  rank  of  a  village  in  1827,  and  was  recosinized  as  a  city  in  1851.  The 
population  of  B.  was  in  1800,  3298;  in  1820,  7175;  in  183(K  15,292;  in  1840,  36,233;  and  in 
1850,  96,850.  In  1860,  after  its  consolidation  with  Williamsburg,  the  population  had 
increased  to  266.661 ;  in  1870,  to  396.099;  in  1875,  to  482,493;  and  accordingto  the  U.  S. 
census  of  1880,  B.  has  566,689  inhabitants. 

BROOKS,  a  CO.  in  s.  Georgia  bordering  Florida;  550  sq.m.  ;pop.  '80,  11,727—6057 
colored.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad  intersects.  Productions,  cott«u,  corn,  etc. 
Co.  seat,  Quitman. 

BROOKS,  CiiAHT.F.s  SniRT.EY,  novelist  and  journalist,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  William 
Brooks,  an  architect,  and  was  b.  at  Brill,  in  Oxfoidshire,  about  the  year  1820.  B  was 
educated  chiefly  by  the  late  Rev.  T.  J.  Bennet't,  canon  of  St.  Paul's;  and  upon  leaving 
school,  was  articled  to  an  attorney.  Upon  serving  out  liis  time,  he  passed  with  dis- 
tinction tlie  examination  in  the  law  society's  hall.  Literature,  however,  had  more 
charms  for  him  than  the  law,  and  he  had  not  long  been  settled  in  London,  before  he 
tried  the  experiment  of  living  by  it  as  a  jirofession.  He  wrote  dramas — Ovr  INitn  Qiirern- 
f.'is;  I/onorn  anrl  Trirki;  The  Crcnlr;  The  DfnirjJiter  of  the  t^iars;  and  he  contributed  at 
the  same  time  to  some  of  the  leading  periodicals  and  journals.  An  introduction  to  the 
editor  of  the  Morninf/  Chrouirlr  procured  liim  a  steadj'  engagement  as  writer  of  the  parlia- 
mentary summary  for  that  journal.  He  was  also  sent  1)y  the  proprietors  of  the  Chron- 
icle on  a  mission  into  liussia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  to  report  on  the  condition  of  labor  and 
the  poor  in  those  countries;  and  tlie  results  of  Ids  observations  appeared  in  a  series  of 
h'tters  in  that  journal.  B.  was  also  a  eontributor  to  Punch  from  tlie  commencement  of 
that  periodical.  Tlie  "Essence  of  Parliament  "  in  Punch  is  said  to  have  been  regularly 
contributed  by  liim.  He  alse  wrote  for  it  "Miss  Violet  and  her  Offers;"  "The  Neg- 
pletons."  etc. '  B.  also  contributed  political  and  otlier  articles  to  the  columns  of  the 
)llvKtrntrd  London  JVcirfi.  As  a  novr'jisl,  B.  is  a  graceful  and  pleasing  writer,  and  there- 
fore deservedly  popular.  He  is  .•lutlior  of  Asprn  Court;  1  he  (ror/titin  Knot;  The  Silver 
Coj'f/foriginaHy  published  in  ffnre  n  Week);  and  Sooner  or  Later.  B.  is  likewise  author  of 
T'he  llusmins'of  the  South.     He  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  lecturer.     On  the  death  of 
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Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  in  1870,  B.  became  the  editor  of  Punch.    He  died  in  1874.    A  volume 
of  his  Wit  and  Humor  appeared  in  1875. 

BROOKS,  CiiAKi-ES  Timothy,  b.  Mass.,  1813;  graduated  from  Harvard,  and  in  1837 
settled  ill  Newport  us  a  Unitarian  minister.  IVIost  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  literature, 
especially  to  German  translations.  He  published  Schiller's  WdUdm  Tell;  Iloiiiaye  to  the 
Arts;  Genruui  Lyrics;  Songs  of  the  Field  ami  tlie  Flood;  a  translation  of  Goethe's  Faust; 
and  many  less  important  works;  besides  a  volume  of  sermons,  various  poems,  and 
,  a  prose  romance. 

■  BROOKS,  Erastus,  brother  of  James,  b.  Maine,  1815;  graduated  at  Brown  univer- 
sity, and  became  teacher  of  a  grammar  school  and  editor  of  the  Haverhill  Gazette.  In 
1836,  he  was  a  Washington  correspondent  for  several  papers,  and  soon  after  became 
associated  with  James  in  the  New  York  Express,  where  he  remained  as  assistant  and  as 
chief  editor  until  about  1877.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  American  party,  and  their  can- 
didate for  governor  of  New  York  (Ijut  not  elected)  in  1856.  He  was  in  the  state  senate 
of  1856,  where  his  advocacy  of  the  bill  to  divest  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  their  title 
to  church  property  involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  bishop  Hughes,  which  at  the 
lime  attracted  much  attention.     Mr.  B.  has  been  for  several  terms  in  the  legislature. 

BROOKS,  James,  1810-73;  b.  Maine;  a  journalist  and  politician.  He  graduated  at 
Waterville  college,  and  was  principal  of  a  Latin  school  in  Portland;  became  a  writer  of 
letters  to  various  newspapers,  and  originated  the  idea  of  regular  correspondence  from 
Washington.  As  a  member  of  the  Maine  legislature  in  1835,  he  proposed  a  survey  for 
a  railroad  from  Portland  to  Quebec  or  Montreal.  In  that  year  he  made  a  tour  of  Europe 
on  foot,  sending  his  observations  to  the  Portland  Adrertiscr.  In  1836,  he  established 
the  New  York  Express,  published  both  morning  and  evening,  which  still  survives  as  a 
prominent  evening  newspaper.  In  1847,  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and 
in  1848  was  elected  to  congress.  During  the  native-American  excitement,  1841-44,  his 
paper  was  .strongly  in  favor  of  that  party.  In  1850,  he  favored  the  compromise  meas- 
ures of  Henry  Clay,  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  left  the  party  with  which 
he  had  been  so  long  identified,  and  was  immediately  returned  to  congress  by  the  demo- 
crats. In  1871,  after  a  rapid  trip  abroad,  he  published  A  Seven  Months'  Hun  Up  and 
Down  and  Around  the  World. 

BROOKS,  Joiix,  M.  D.,  1752-1825;  an  American  patriot  who,  on  hearing  of  the  affair 
at  Lexington,  marched  to  the  place  from  Reading  with  a  company  of  minute-men  just 
in  time  to  see  the  British  in  retreat.  He  served  in  the  war,  and  was  frequently  pro- 
moted. After  the  peace,  he  resumed  the  i>ractice  of  medicine  at  Medford,  and  in  1816 
was  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  re-elected  annually  until  1823,  when  he 
refused  to  be  longer  a  candidate. 

BROOKS,  Maria  Gowen,  1795-1845;  b.  Mass.;  an  American  poete.ss,  by  Robert 
Southey  called  "'Maria  del  Occidente."  She  lost  her  father  when  young,  and  was  pro- 
tected and  educated  by  her  future  hu.sband,  a  ilr.  Brooks,  a  merchant  of  Boston.  After 
his  death,  she  went  toCulia,  and  in  1830  visited  London  and  Paris.  Some  of  her  works 
are  Judith,  Estlier,  and  other  Poems;  Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  of  Seven;  Idomen,  or  the  Vale  of 
Yumuri;  and  Ocle  to  tJie  Departed. 

BROOKS,  Peter  Ch.vrdox,  1767-1849;  a  successful  business  man  of  Massachu- 
setts; in  boyhood  on  a  farm;  engaged  in  marine  insurance  in  Boston,  where  he  made  a 
fortune;  for  several  years  president  of  the  New  England  insurance  company.  After 
retiring  from  business,  he  was  active  and  liberal  in  benevolent  enterprises.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  he  did  what  he  could  toward  the  suppression  of  lotteries. 

BROOKS,  Phillips,  b.  Mass.,  1835;  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  from  1859  to  1870 
rector  of  Episcopal  churches  in  Philadelphia;  in  the  latter  year  becoming  rector  of 
Trinity  church,  Boston.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  as  a  vigorous  and  inde- 
pendent thinker.  His  freedom  from  the  ordinary  sectarian  trammels,  his  liberal  views 
of  doctrine,  with  his  profound  convictions  as  to  Vital  Christian  truths,  and  his  deeply 
spiritual  j'et  intensely  practical  preaching,  give  him  great  popular  power. 

BROOKS,  Preston  S.,  1819-57;  graduate  of  South  Carolina  college;  was  in  the 
state  legislature,  and  served  in  the  war  with  ^Mexico.  In  1853,  he  was  a  member  of 
congress,  and  was  re-chosen  in  1854.  May  22,  1856,  he  assaulted  senator  Sumner,  strik- 
ing him  over  the  head  with  a  cane  while  m  his  chair  in  the  senate  chamber,  and  severely 
injuring  him.  The  house  of  representatives  did  not  expel  him,  though  a  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  doing  so;  but  he  resigned,  only  to  be  immediately  re-elected  by  his 
constituents.  He  died  suddenly  of  inflammation  of  the  throat  before  the  close  of  the 
second  month  of  his  term. 

BROOM,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  species  of  shrubs  of  the  closely  allied  genera 
cytisus,  genista,  and  spartium,  of  the  natural  order  leguminosw,  sub-order  papilionacei^ — 
all  of  them  having  long  slender  branches,  along  which  are  produced  axillary  flowers. 
The  genera  differ  in  the  form  of  the  standard  (see  Papilionace^),  which  is  roundish 
in  spartium,  broadly  ovate  in  cytisus,  and  oblongo-ovate  in  genista,  whilst  spartium  has 
also  an  acuminate  keel,  and  that  of  cytisus  is  very  obtuse,  that  of  genista  being  oblong 
and  not  wholly  including  the  stamens  and  pistil.     The  legume  is  many-seeded  in  all,  the 
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calyx  2-lippcd,  and  the  filaments  united  in  a  tube. — Common  B.,  cj/fmis  scapariiis,  tho 
trivial  name  being  from  the  Lat.  scopp,  long  twigs,  or  a  besom — which  has  by  dilTereut 
lx>tanist.s  being  ranked  in  each  of  the  genera  just  named,  although  it  possesses  the  char- 
acters above  assigned  to  ci/fisus,  but  has  recently  been  made  the  tyi)e  of  a  new  genus, 
under  the  name  of  savuthamnus  scaparius  or  comrnunis — is  a  well  known  native  of 
Britain  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  growing  in  dry  soils,  and  ornamenting  hedge- 
Ijanks,  hills,  and  busliy  places,  in  ilay  and  June,  with  its  large  yellow  llowers,  which 
are  on  short  stalks,  drooping,  solitary,  but  produced  in  considerable  number  along  the 
straight  slender  brsmchlets.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is  graceful.  The  lower 
leaves  have  three  oblong  leaflets,  the  upper  ones,  or  bracts,  are  simple;  the  branches  are 
angular  and  of  a  very  dark  green,  ver}'  tough,  and  much  in  use  for  making  besoms. 
They  have  also  been  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing;  and  their  liber  has  been  Avoveii 
into  a  coarse  strong  cloth,  and  even  macle  into  paper.  The  whole  plant  is  very  bitter, 
witli  a  peculiar  nauseous  taste  and  smell  when  bruised.  The  young  tops  and  .seeds  are 
used  in  medicine,  being  i)owerfuli3'  diuretic,  and  very  beneficial  in  some  kinds  of  dropsy. 
They  are  also  mildly  la.xative,  and  in  large  do.ses  emetic.  They  are  commonly  admin- 
istered in  the  form  of  a  decoction.  B.  inhabits  colder  climates  than  furze,  reaching  to 
a  greater  elevaticm  on  mountains,  and  being  found  beyond  the  northern  limit  of  fm-ze. 
It  varies  in  size  from  a  very  liumble  shrub  to  one  of  20  or  even  80  ft.  in  height,  and  when 
it  reaches  this  size,  tlie  wood  is  of  great  value  for  the  finer  purposes  of  cabinet-makers 
and  turners.: — Irish  B.,  cytisus  or  sarothamnus  patens,  not  unfrequent  as  an  ornamental 
plant  in  British  shrubberies,  is  not  at  all  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  of  iSpain  and  Portugal. 
— Portugal  B.,  or  AVliite  B.,  cytisus  albiis,  a  native  of  the  countries  bordering  on  "the 
Mediterranean,  is  very  often  i)lanted  in  Britain  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  and  is  much 
admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  fascicled  white  flowers,  which  are  produced  upon  long 
filiform  branches.  Its  leaves  have  three  leaflets.  It  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  15  or 
20  feet. — Spauisli  B. ,  spurtium  junceum,  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  generally  grow- 
ing in  dry  soils  and  rocky  situations,  and  attaining  a  height  of  8  ft.  or  upwards.  Its 
branches  are  upright,  round,  and  rush-like,  a  characteristic  of  this  genus.  They  are 
smooth,  and  bear  only  a  few  small  simple  leaves,  which  soon  drop  off.  The  fiber  of  the 
branchlets  is  mucli  used  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  for  making  cloth, 
ropes,  etc.  In  the  s.  of  France,  the  plant  is  cultivated  on  dry  unproductive  soils.  The 
})rauchlets  are  made  into  bundles,  dried,  beaten,  steeped,  ai'id  washed,  in  order  to  the 
separation  of  the  fiber.  It  possesses  medical  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  common 
B. — A  white-flowered  species,  <S'.  morwspermum,  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  British  shrub- 
beries, grows  abundantly  on  the  loose  sands  of  the  coasts  of  Spain,  and  produces  a  simi 
lar  fiber.  It  is  mentioned  by  Barth  as  growing  in  great  abundance  in  Africa  to  the  s.  of 
the  great  desert.  i^Iany  species  somewhat  resembling  these  arc  occasionally  to  be  seen 
in  Britain  among  ornamental  plants,  some  of  them  often  in  greenhouses.  The  Canary 
isles  produce  some  remarkable  for  the  fragrance  of  their  flowers.  The  name  B.  is  not 
given  to  tho.se  species  of  cytiaua  (q.v.)  and  gcninin  (q.v.)  which  do  not  display  in  a  marked 
degree  the  character  of  having  long  slender  twigs. — Butcher's  B.  (q.v.)  is  a  plant  of  an 
entirely  different  family. 

BROOM-COSN,  a  grass  cultivated  in  N'ortli  America  for  the  manufacture  of  brooms 
and  whisks,  which  are  made  of  the  lops  of  the  culms  and  the  branches  of  the  panicle. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  .same  sjjecies  {sorf/hian  siiceJutratinn),  of  which  the 
phaloo,  or  sugar-jrniss  (see  Sugak-cvne  and  Dchua),  is  another  variety.  It  lias  been 
much  longer  cultivated  in  North  America,  however,  than  the  sugar-yielding  variety. 
Its  introduction  is  ascribed  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  seeing  an  imported  whisk  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  lady  of  Phihuleliihia,  found  a  single  ,«eed  on  it.  and  planted  it.  It  is  .«aid  to 
liave  been  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  It  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  esiieciaily  l)y  some  branches  of  the  religious  society  called  Shakers. 
The  manufacture  of  brooms  is  annually  becoming  of  greater  importance,  much  capital 
being  invested  in  it.  The  croj)  of  broom-corn  has  a  beautiful  appearance  when  near 
maturity.  It  often  attains  a  Juiglit  of  12  to  l.T  feet.  The  stalks  are  long  and  hard,  and 
mo.><tly  used  ff)r  manure,  altliougii  cattle  will  feed  on  them  before  they  are  touched  by 
frost,  and  cattle  are  very  fond  of  flio  leaves.  The  seed  is  used  like  Indian  corn,  for  fee(i- 
ing  poultry,  and  sometimes  for  feeding  cattle  and  horses.  The  usual  practice  in  harvest- 
ing broom-corn  is  to  bend  the  stalks  2A  to  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  leave  them  a  few 
days  to  dry,  then  to  cut  them  over  (!  to  H  in.  lielow  the  panicle,  laying  the  tops  in  heaps, 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  srraper.  which  is  often  wroutrht  by  horse-power,  and  Avhich 
removes  the  seed  from  them.  Tmj)roved  machinery  has  recently  begun  to  be  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  whisks  from  broom-corn,  and  they  are  therefore  pro- 
duced with  much  greater  rapidity  than  before.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  IHOO,  about  10,000 
acres  of  broom-corn  were  cultivated  in  the  state  of  New  York,  9000  in  Illinois,  6000  in 
Ohio,  and  about  an  equal  amount  in  all  tlie  other  states  of  the  Union,  or  30.000  acres  in 
all:  the  value  nf  liie  jiroduce  about  .*1, 55)0,000.  Great  numbers  of  brooms  and  whisks 
of  this  material  arc  exported  to  Britain. 

BROOME,  a  CO.  in  s.  New  York,  on  the  Pcnnsjivania  border;  680.sq.m. ;  pop.  75, 
•12,149;  in  '80.  49,481.  It  is  drained  bj  the  Susquehanna,  Chenango,  Otselic,  and  other 
streams,  and  intersected  by  the  New  "iorkaud  Erie,  Albany  and  Susquehanna,  Syracuse 
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and  I>iui::lianiton,  and  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  railroads,  and  the  Chenango 
canal.  Productions  agricultural,  including  au  iinmeuse  quantity  of  butter.  Co.  seat, 
Binghanitou. 

BKOOME,  AViLLiAM,  LL.D.,  1C89-1745;  coadjutor  of  Pope  in  translating  the 
Odyxifiy.  Por  writing  all  the  uotes  and  translating  eight  books  of  the  Greek  text,  B. 
received  ^2.jU0;  but  Po])e  loved  money,  and  when  the  small  price  became  notorious  it 
annoyed  the  poet  so  that  he  abused  \i~ \n  the  Dunciad  and  in  the  Batkox.  B.  pubhshed 
a  Mm-dlany  of  Poems,  and  translated  some  of  Auacreou's  odes.  He  was  a  rector  in 
Suilold. 

BROOMRAPE.     vSee  OaoB.\NCHE^. 

BKOO.NLS.     See  Brushes  AND  Bkooms. 

BRORA  BEDS  are  a  series  of  stiata  occurring  at  Brora,  a  village  in  Suthcrlandshire, 
of  the  same  age  as  the  inferior  oolite  of  Yorkshire.  Tliey  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
occurrence  in'them  of  a  seam  of  coal  of  good  quality  'i\  ft.  thick,  being  the  thickest 
stratum  of  true  coal  hitherto  discovered  in  any  secondary  strata  in  Britain. 

BROSSES,  Charles  de,  a  learned  French  historian,  was  b.  at  Dijon,  Feb.  8th,  1709. 
His  first  work  was  Ltttves  mtr  L'Etat  de  la  Ville  d'Hercalaneuni,  the  result  of  a  tour 
through  Italy  iu  1739.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  Buffon  the  naturalist,  he  wrote 
the  Ilintoire  des  Nacigations  uux  Terres  Auntrales  (1756),  in  which  he  described  tlie 
supposed  great  southern  continent  under  the  several  names  of  ilagellania,  Australia, 
and  Polynesia.  The  la.st  two  of  these  names,  now  commonly  used,  were  tirst  employed 
by  B.  his  next  work  was  I)u  C'ulte  des  Dieux  Fetichea,  etc.  (1760).  It  was  followed  by 
a  Tralte  de  la  Forinutuni  Mecaniqnc  des  Lauf/tics  (1765),  which,  in  spite  of  manj-  errors, 
contains  not  a  few  novel  and  ingenious  observations  and  conjectures.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  B.  was  occupied  in  endeavoring  to  supply  the  lacanes  iu  the 
works  of  Sallust;  and  having  collected  about  700  fragments  by  this  historian,  he  pub- 
lished, with  such  interpolations  as  he  deemed  necessary,  the  Histoire  de  la  RepuUique 
Romaiiie  dans  le  cours  da  Septleme  Siecle,  par  Salluste  (1777).  B.  died  as  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  May  7,  1777.  His  letters  from  Italy,  under  the  title  Italie 
il  y  a  iU'ut  Am,  were  edited  and  republished  by  his  son  Rene,  count  de  Brosses,  m  1834. 

BROTH  is  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  vegetable  and  aninial  substances  iu  water.  It 
is  customary  to  use  more  or  less  meat,  generally  ox-tlesh,  w'ith  bone,  and  certain  vege- 
tables, as  cabbage,  greens,  turnips,  carrots,  pease,  beans,  onions,  etc.  The  whole  are 
mixed  together  in  cold  water,  heat  slowly  applied,  and  the  materials  allowed  to  simmer 
for  sonieliours.  The  meat  yields  up  certain  ingredients,  .whilst  others  are  retained  in 
the  residual  flesh.     The  following  table  will  illustrate  this. 

Ox-flesh  heated  with  water 

Yields  to  the  Water. 
Albuminous  matter. 
Gelatine. 
Kreatine. 

Extractive  matters  or  osraazome. 
Lactic  acid. 
Salts. 
Fat. 
Saccharine  matter. 

The  vegetables  yield  albuminous  constituents,  coloring  and  mucilaginous  matter,  and 
volatile  oils  and  salts. 

Tlie  real  nutritive  material  present  in  B.  is  less  than  is  generally  thought,  though  it 
aids  in  satisfying  the  cravings  of  the  appetite.  To  invalids,  however,  the  form  of  B. 
known  as  beef-tea  (q.v.)  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  affords  the  weak  and  sickly  stomach 
a  liglit  i)alatable  article  of  diet  at  a  time  when  stronger  food  would  do  the  weakened 
system  much  harm.     See  Nutrition. 

BROTHERHOODS,  Religtous.  These  w^ere  societies  instituted  for  pious  and  benevo- 
lent purposes,  and  were  numerous  in  the  middle  ages.  "  Their  origin  is  probably  to  be 
traced  to  the  desire  which  then  prevailed  to  imitate  the  spiritual  orders.  The}'  were 
usually  founded  at  first  without  ecclesiastical  authorization,  on  account  of  which,  sev- 
eral of  the  confraternities  that  either  did  not  seek  or  did  not  obtain  the  recognition  of 
the  church,  assumed  the  character  of  sects,  and  were  suspected  of  heresy.  To  this  class, 
among  others,  belonged  the  Beghavds  atiu  ^egiiines  (q.v.),  the  Brothers  and  Sisters  of 
the  Free  Spirit  (see'  below),  the  Apostolic  Brethren  (q.v.),  the  Flagellants  (q.v),  who, 
tolerated  by  the  church  for  a  whi!,;,  jX  last  incurred  its  displeasure,  and  were  severely 
persecuted.  We  maj-  also  reckon  .iriiong  reJigious  B.  the  old  building  corporations,  from 
which  sprang  the  order  of  Freeiaasons,  the  religious  character  of  whose  secret  societies 
indicated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cliujch,  a  peculiarly  dangerous  gnosis  and  symbolism. 
Others  coming  into  existence  u  idcr  eccle.sia.stical  oversight,  or  at  least  being  confirmed 
bj-  the  church,  had  no  arcana,  i.'it  vvere  simply  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  religion, 
either  by  the  imposition  of  ne^v  ^)enances  the  acceptance  of  new  and  severer  devotions, 
or  the  assisting  of  strangers,  tr    /elers,  th    unprotected,  the  oppressed,  the  destitute,  and 


Leaves  in  the  Boiled  Meat. 
Fibrin. 

Coagulated  albumen. 
Gelatinous  tissue. 
Fat. 
Nervous  matter. 
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the  sick.  Xor  can  we  refuse  our  admiration  and  approbation  to  such  self-denying  fra- 
ternities, Avlien  we  remember  how  defective  weie  tlie  early  communities  in  charitable 
institutions.  Tliey  were  most  numerous  in  Italy,  Kome  aloue  boasting  more  than  a 
hundred. 

BuoTnEKS  AXD  SiSTERs  OF  THE  FuEE  SpiRiT,  a  scct  which  sprang  up  in  the  Tlhine 
country  during  the  13th  c.  and  afterwards  spread  into  France  and  Italy.  It  grounded 
its  peculiarities  on  the  biblical  doctrine  that  the  IIolj'  Spirit  is  a  spirit  of  "freedom." 
Misunderstanding  the  true  nature  of  spiritual  freedom,  the  members  of  this  sect  con- 
ceived themselves  released  not  only  from  the  thraldom  of  the  churcli,  but  also  from  the 
obligations  of  morality.  They  set  aside  the  marriage-tie,  and  indulged  in  licentious- 
ness. A  few  even  maintained  that  the  deeds  of  the  body  could  not  possibly  aflfect  the 
soul.  Intellectually,  they  are  said  to  have  been  given  to  Pantheism.  The  synods  of 
Cologne  in  1306,  and  of  Treves  in  1310,  decreed  their  suppression,  and  in  the  persecutions 
which  ensued,  they  appear  to  have  been  completely  dispersed. 

TlIH  BUKTIIHEN'   OK    S<)C1.\I.    TilKE,   BrKTHKKN   OF  THE   COMMON   LOT,  OT  BRETHREN 

OF  Good  Will  (also  called  Hikro.ny.mitics  and  Gregori.yns,  from  Hieronymus  and 
Gregory  the  great,  whom  they  claimed  as  patrons),  a  fraternity  founded  about  1376  by 
Geert  Groote  (b.  at  Deventer,  1340,  d.  1384)  an(i  Florentius  Radewin  (b.  1350,  at  Leer- 
dam,  in  .s.  Holland,  d.  1400).  This  society — which  professed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  earliest 
Christian  conunuuilies,  and  was  in  several  respects  a  forerunner  of  the  subsequently 
formed  societies  of  United  Brethren,  now  .sometimes  .styled  Moravians — was  composed  of 
persons  who  sought  after  pious  and  spiritual  exerci.ses  without  any  conventional  distinc- 
tions of  order,  etc.  Community  of  goods,  ascetic  habits,  industry,  care  of  the  educa- 
tion of  young  persons,  and  the  use  of  the  vernacular  language  in  divine  service,  were 
some  of  the  chief  points  insisted  on  by  the  brethren,  who  were  not  fettered  by  monastic 
or  an}-  other  vows.  Perfect  community  of  goods  was  a  rule  of  their  societies.  Despite 
the  persecutions  which  they  suffered  from  the  mendicant  friars,  the\'  were  recognized 
and  sanctioned  by  several  popes  and  by  the  council  of  Constance.  They  became  most 
numerous  in  the  Netlierlands  and  u.  Germany,  but  also  spread  themselves  in  Ital}', 
Sicily,  and  Portugal,  so  that,  in  1430,  they  reckoned  more  than  130  societies.  The  last 
was  founded  at  Cambray  in  ISO.").  Several  brotherhoods  of  Gregorians  assisted  in  the 
reformation.  In  other  cases,  their  institutions  fell  into  the  liands  of  the  Jesuits.  Tliough 
the  original  founders  of  these  societies  were  opposed  to  all  learning  and  science  which 
wad  not  purely  moral  and  practical,  their  followers  rendered  most  important  .services  to 
popular  education,  having  free  schools  in  connection  with  many  of  their  houses,  sup- 
l)orting  students  at  other  schools,  and  distributing  useful  book-s.  They  have,  indeed, 
been  not  incorrectly  described  as  pioneers  of  the  reformation.  After  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing in  Italy,  the  Brethren  of  So(;iai  Life  entered  into  the  spiritual  activity  of  the  time. 
The  most  important  and  distinguished  members  of  the  society  were  Gerhard  Zerbold  of 
Ziltplien,  Thomasa-Kempi.s,  and  the  learned  cardinal  Nicholas  Cusa. — Female  societies, 
of  a  similar  character,  sprung  up  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  Brethren  of  Social 
Life.     At  the  head  of  each  was  a  superior  or  directress,  who  was  styled  the  Martha. 

BROTHER  JOXATHAN,  a  synonym  for  the  people,  of  the  United  States,  as  ".Toha 
Bull"  is  for  tlu!  people  of  England.  When  Washington  took  command  of  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  in  New  England,  he  found  an  immediate  necessity  for  arms  and  other 
war  materials,  Jonathan  Trumbull  was  then  governor  of  Connecticut,  a  man  of  excel- 
lent judgment,  and  a  highly  esteemed  friend  of  Washington.  It  happened  that  at 
an  importiini  council  of  ollieers  where  the  wants  of  the  service  were  the  topic  under 
consideration,  Washington  remarked,  in  reference  to  .some  knotty  question:  "We 
UiUst  consult  Brother  Jonathan,"  meaning  governor  Trumbull.  The  expression  wivi 
repeated  on  occasions  of  difficulty,  and  before  the  war  closed  it  was  establi-shed  as  a  con- 
venient name  for  the  whole  people. 

BEOTHERS,  ,i  name  given  to  a  group  of  six  or  eight  rocky  islets  immediately  outside 
the  strait  of  liab  el-.Mandeb,  varying  in  height  from  250  to  350  feet.  Tliey  lie  off  the 
African  coast  about  9  m.  s.  of  the  island  Perim,  now  occupied  by  England.  Of  the 
loftiest  point,  the  lat.  and  long,  respectively  are  12"  28'  n.,  and  43°  22' c— Brothers  is 
also  the  name  given  to  three  isolated  mountains  near  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales. 
l)ctween  Harrington  inlet  to  the  s.,  and  Port  Macquarie  to  the  n.,  or  between  lat.  32' 
and  31  \ '  south.     They  are  valuable  as  landmarks. 

BEOTHERS,  L.vw  of  Descent  among.  In  the  law  of  England,  this  was  immediate, 
without  reference  to  the  parent  as  the  commune  vinculum;  but  by  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV. 
c.  106,  s.  5,  it  is  enacted  that  no  brotlicr  or  sister  shall  be  considered  to  inherit  imme- 
diately from  his  or  her  brother  or  .sister,  but  every  such  descent  shall  be  traced  through 
the  parent.     See  Inheritance. 

BROTHERS,  Lat,  an  inferior  class  of  monk.s,  not  in  holy  orders,  but  bound  by 
niona-iii'  rule-,,  and  employed  as  .servants  in  monasteries  (q.v.). 

BROTHERS,  RicHARn.  a  fanatic,  whose  propheries  !ind  writings  excited  an  unusual 
sensation  in  his  day.  was  at  one  time  a  lieiit.  in  the  British  navy,  which  he  quitted  in 
1789.  Refusing,  from  conscientious  scruples,  to  take  the  requisite  oath  to  enable  him 
to  receive  bis  half-pay,  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  ultimately  placed  in  the 
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workhouse.  Dating  his  first  call  from  1790,  he  announced  himself,  in  1793,  the  apostle 
of  a  new  religion,  "the  nephew  of  the  Almighty,  and  ])rince  of  the  Hebrews,  appointed 
to  lead  them  to  the  laud  of  Canaan."  lu  1794,  he  published  a  book,  in  two  parts,  enti- 
tled -1  Eei'caled  Kiioicledge  of  the  Frophecies  and  Times,  etc. ;  and,  in  1795,  an  Exjxmtioii 
of  the  Trinity.  He  was  the  author  of  several  other  publications,  marked  by  a  strange 
mixture  of  reason  and  insanity.  In  consequence  of  prophesying  tlie  death  of  the  king, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  lie  was  committed  to  Newgate,  but  soon  liberated. 
Some  of  his  political  predictions,  especially  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  continent, 
were  either  altogether  or  partially  fultilled;  and  many  persons  were  induced  to  sell  tlieir 
goods,  and  prepare  to  accompany  him  to  his  New  Jerusalem,  which  was  to  be  built  ou 
both  sides  of  the  river  Jordan,  where  lie  was  to  arrive  in  the  year  179.'5.  His  disciples 
were  not  confined  to  the  poor  and  ignorant,  but  even  men  of  ability  and  education  were 
deluded  into  believing  in  him,  two  of  the  most  eminent  being  Nathaniel  Brasse}'  llalhed, 
esq.,  M.P.,  the  orientalist,  and  Sharp,  the  celebrated  engraver.  As  a  dangerous  lunatic, 
lie  was  at  length,  by  order  of  government,  committed  to  Bedlam,  but  released  April  .T4, 
1806,  and  died  Jan.  25,  1834. 

BROTHERS  and  SISTERS  of  CHARITY.  Under  these  names,  there  exist  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  two  widely  raniitled  beneficent  societies,  for  the  nursing  of  the 
poor  and  sick  in  hospitals,  without  distinction  of  faith,  rank,  or  nation.  The  order  of 
the  brothers  of  charity,  or  Compassionate  Brothers,  was  established  in  1540,  at  Seville, 
in  Spain,  by  the  Portuguese  John  di  Dio  (died  1550),  who  had  served  in  Africa  under 
Charles  V.  The  funds  for  the  purpose  were  obtained  by  begging.  The  primitive 
object  of  the  society  was  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  reformation  of  women  of  immoral 
character:  it  was  composed  of  laj'-members,  under  no  rule.  In  the  year  1572,  the  order 
received  the  papal  recognition,  and  was  subjected  to  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  All  the 
privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  conceded  to  it  in  the  year  1624,  and  it  was  then 
divided  into  a  Spanish  congregation,  with  a  maj.gen.  in  Granada,  and  an  Italian  or 
extra-Spanish  congregation,  with  a  maj.gen.  in  Rome.  To  the  latter  belong  also  the 
brothers  of  charity  in  Switzerland,  Germany  (where  Austria  is  their  chief  seat),  Poland, 
the  Netherlands,  France,  and  other  countries.  The  European  members  of  the  order 
clothe  themselves  in  black;  the  extra-European,  who  are  under  a  separate  gen.  of  their 
oi-der  in  America,  wear  brown.  Tlieir  services  to  distressed  humanity  continue  to  be 
held  in  high  estimation.  The  sisters  of  charity,  formerly  also,  on  account  of  their  dress, 
called  gray  sisters — independent  associations  of  immarried  Christian  females,  for  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering,  especially  for  the  tending  of  the  sick  and  the  poor — 
were  first  called  into  existence  in  France,  in  1634,  by  Vincent  de  Paul  (born  1576). 
gi-eatly  assisted  by  the  noble-hearted  and  self-devoted  widow,  Le  Gras,  by  birth  De 
Marilac.  The  society  was  recognized  in  1655  by  Clement  IX.,  and  in  1685  already  num- 
bered 224  convents.  The  French  revolution  sorely  interrupted  the  abundant  andbenev- 
olent  labors  of  the  sisters  of  charity  by  the  suppression  and  prosciiplion  of  their  con- 
vents in  France;  but  Napoleon  restored  the  order  in  1807  by  the  convocation  of  a  general 
chapter  of  the  scattered  sisters,  under  the  presidency  of  the  empress  mother,  and  by  the 
grant  of  the  necessary  funds;  and  there  exist  at  present  more  than  300  associations  in 
France,  where,  in  the  villages,  elementary  education  is  in  great  part  conducted  by 
them.  They  attend  the  sick  in  all  the  great  hospitals.  There  exists  in  Germany  a 
Roman  Catholic  association  of  unmarried  females,  not  bound  by  conventual  rules,  and 
possessing  the  right  of  withdrawing  from  tlie  association  at  pleasure,  but  placed  under 
a  strict  supervision,  and  occupied  in  the  same  duties  as  the  sisters  of  charity.  The  insti- 
tute of  deacone.sses  (q.v.)  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is  of  a 
very  similar  character. 

BROUGHAM,  Henry,  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux,  was  b.  in  Edinburgh,  19th  Sept., 
1778.  His  father,  Mr.  Henry  Brougham,  was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Westmoreland,  and  his  mother,  Eleonora  Sjmie,  who  was  a  woman  of  much  talent,  was 
a  niece  of  Robertson  the  historian.  B.  received  his  education  at  the  high  school,  and 
afterwards  at  the  university,  of  Edinburgh.  He  gave  early  promise  of  future  abilitj-, 
some  mathematical  papers  written  by  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen  having  been  considered 
worthy  of  publication  in  the  transactions  of  the  royal  society.  He  spent  some  time  in 
traveling  on  the  continent,  and  in  1800  was  admitted  to  the  Scotch  bar.  In  company 
with  Jeffrey,  Horner,  and  Sydney  Smith,  B.'s  first  public  efforts  were  given  to  the 
service  of  tlie  Edinhurgli  Bcview,  and  he  contributed  to  it  some  of  its  most  powerful 
articles.  His  liberal  political  views  excluded  him  from  the  hope  of  promotion  in  Scot- 
land, and  a  character  which  he  had  acquired  for  eccentricity  and  indiscretion,  excluded 
him  from  all  legal  practice,  except  the  unrenumcrative  practice  of  the  criminal  courts. 
After  seven  years  of  vain  attendance  in  the  courts  at  Edinburgh,  he  betook  himself  to 
a  field  more  worthy  of  his  ambition,  and  in  1808  passed  at  the  English  bar. 

In  London,  B.  first  attracted  puljlic  notice  by  the  admirable  appearance  he  made  at 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  when  lie  was  employed  on  behalf  of  certain  Liverpool 
merchants  to  ask  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council.  Soon  after  this,  in  1810,  he  entered 
parliament,  and  within  a  few  months  of  the  time  of  taking  his  seat,  brought  in  and  car- 
ried his  first  public  measure — an  act  making  participation  in  the  slave-trade  felony.  He 
was  welcomed  by  the  opposition  leaders,  to  whose  party  he  had  attached  himself,  as  a 
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most  powerful  assistant  in  their  attacks  upon  the  government.  B.  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  orders  in  council  shortlj'  before  the  general  election  of 
1812,  and  then  ventured  to  contest,  along  with  another  whig,  the  membersliip  for  Liver- 
pool against  Canning  and  anotiier  tory.  lie  was  defeated,  :ind  renuiined  without  a  seat 
m  parriament  till  1816,  when  he  was  returned  for  "Winehelsea,  and  again  became  an 
active  member  of  the  opposition.  By  tliis  time  he  had  also  established  some  reputation 
in  the  courts  of  law.  He  never,  indeed,  acquired  a  very  large  practice,  but  he  repeatedly 
ihstinguislifd  himself  by  speeches  of  great  vigor  and  ability  in  the  defense  of  persons 
prosecHited  for  libel  by  the  crown.  Ills  most  famous  appearance  as  an  advocate,  how- 
over,  was  in  defense  of  queen  Caroline,  when,  along  with  Deuman,  he  defended  the 
injured  queen  with  unequaled  courage  and  disinterestedness,  at  the  cost,  as  both  well 
knew,  of  exclusion,  for  years  to  colne,  from  all  professional  advancement.  But  his 
eloquence  and  boldness,  though  they  forfeited  for  him  the  favor  of  the  crown,  gained 
him  that  of  the  people,  and  for  the  ten  years  between  1820  and  1830,  B.  was  the  popular 
idol,  lie  made  no  bad  use  of  his  power.  '  In  1822,  he  u.sed  it,  ihougli  in  vain,  in  sup- 
port of  a  sciieme  of  national  education;  and  to  his  activity  is  owing,  in  great  measure, 
the  e>tab!ishmeiit  of  the  Loudon  university,  of  the  first  mechanics'  institute,  and  of  the 
society  for  the  ditfusion  of  useful  kuowledge.  In  18o0,  B.  delivered  a  most  powerful 
speech  against  slavery,  and  in  consequence  of  it — as  he  himself  beiicved — was  invited 
to  s'.aud,  and  returned,  as  member  for  the  great  popular  constiuiency  of  the  co.  of 
York.  Tiie  aristocratically  disposed  whigs  would— had  they  dared— have  excluded  B. 
from  the  reform  ministry;  but,  in  addition  to  having  enormous  popularity,  he  was  vir- 
tually their  leader  in  debate  in  the  commons,  and  was  thus,  in  .spite  of  his  unmanage- 
ableuess,  indispensable.  After  various  intrigues,  B.  was  offered,  and  Avas  persuaded, 
airainst  both  his  interests  and  his  inclinations,  to  accept  a  peerage  and  the  chanceiior- 
siiip  lie  took  his  seat  in  tlie  lords  in  Nov.,  1830,  and  assisted  very  materially  in  carry- 
ing through  that  house  the  great  measures  then  proposed  by  the  liberal  ministers,  lie 
shared  in  the  general  unpopularity  which  afterwards  attached  to  them,  and  when  they 
were  dismissed  by  William  IV.  in  1834.  B.  left  office,  never  to  return  to  it.  After  that 
time,  he  held  in  tlie  upi)er  house  a  i)osition  as  nearly  analogous  as  may  be  to  that  for- 
merly held  by  him  in  the  commons,  criticising  freely  the  conduct  of  successive  admin- 
istrations, and  steadily  forwarding  every  measure  for  social  progress. 

It  will  be  as  a  law-reformer  that  B.  will  be  best  remembered.  He  took  up  Romilly's 
uncompleted  task  of  carrying  into  practice  the  ameliorations  .suggested  by  Beutham. 
His  efforts  in  this  direction  began  as  early  as  1816,  when  he  introduced  into  parliament 
a  bill  to  remove  various  defects  in  the  law  of  libel.  In  1827,  in  a  memorable  speech 
wliich  occupied  six  hours  in  delivery,  B.  enumerated  the  defects  in  nearly  every  branch 
of  English  law,  and  made  propo-sals  for  ilealing  with  law-rel'orm  on  a  proper  scale. 
These,  as  might  have  been  expected,  met  with  little  encouragement.  It  has  been  the 
fortune  of  many  of  his  measures  to  be  carried  afterwards,  in  a  mutilated  form,  by 
other  liands.  After  he  left  ollice,  B.  also  .succeeded  in  carrying  various  reforms  in  tlie 
law,  among  which  may  be  noted  some  very  extensive  changes  in  the  law  of  evidence. 
Among  the  measure.s'proposed  by  B.,  but  left  for  future  hnv -reformers  to  carry,  were 
bills  for  the  codification  of  the  criniinal  law,  for  the  establishment  in  England  of  Ji  sys- 
tem of  public  ]>rosecutors,  and  for  the  giving  of  compensation  to  parties  acquitted. 
Lord  B.'s  acts  and  bills,  as  well  those  rigardingthe  slave-trade,  education,  and  other 
public  (piestions,  as  iho.se  touching  on  law-refoim,  have  been  collected  and  iiul)lislied 
by  sir  J.  E.  Eardly  AVilmot  (Loi;d  .  Longman,  1857).  The  large  well-filled  volume 
which  tliey  form  is^hi;  most  fitting  njonument  that  could  be  preserved  of  the  activity, 
perseverance,  and  public  spirit  of  the  man. 

As  an  orator,  more  especially  as  a  debater  in  parliament,  B.  was,  among  the  men  of 
his  time,  inferior  only  to  Canning.  He  was  wont,  however,  to  indulge  in  his  s]H'Cches 
in  too  large  an  iMlmixture  of  exciting  elements:  argument  was  mingled  with  fiery 
declamation:  ridicule,  sarcasm,  invective,  were  freely  used;  and  these  he  dealt  out 
with  a  vehemence  and  energy  that  at  times  carried  him  far  beyond  bounds.  The  power 
of  ready,  rapid,  and  forcildi"'  diction  was  eminently  his.  In  many  other  fields  besides 
oratory,  IJ.  has  won  a  high  reputation.  He  cultivated  mathematical  and  physical  science 
with  success,  and  ventured  upon  tlie  domain  of  metaphysics,  and  even  (if  theology.  His 
niisccllaiu'ou.s  writings  are  of  great  extent,  and  ujion  an  almost  incredible  variety  of  sub- 
jects. They  were,  however,  intended  more  to  serve  purposes  of  the  moment,  than  a» 
permanent  additions  to  our  literature;  and  though  they  display  great  poweis  of  raiiid 
comprehension  and  nervous  clear  exposition,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  are  indebted  to 
their  atitlior  for  any  new  tnilhs  in  jioliiies  or  morals,  or  any  original  discoveries  in 
science.  The  honors  due  to  men  of  letters  15.  did  not  fail  to  acquire,  having  .successively 
been  made  lord  rector  of  Glasgow  university,  president  of  university  college,  London, 
memiier  of  the  institute  of  France,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  lastly, 
D.C.I..  of  f)xford. 

Lord  B.  took  a  warm  interest  in  legal  and  social  reform.  AVhile  not  engaged  in  par- 
liament, he  resided  cliiefiv  at  Cannes,  in  the  s.  of  France,  where  he  died  May  7th,  1868. 
His  lordship  married,  in  \x\\).  IMaiy  .\nne  Eden,  the  granddaughter  of  a  baronet  in  the 
CO.  of  Durham.  Tiie  issue  of  tiiis  "marriage  wa.s  two  daughters,  who  both  died  before 
reaching  womanhood.     The  patent  of  the  title  to  the  peerage  was  extended  to  make  it 
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dcscoiitl  to  tlie  faniih'  of  liis  brother.     B.  left  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  times,  which  was 
published  iu  'S  vols.  (IHTl). 

BROUGHAM,  John,  b.  Ireland,  1810.  d.  K  Y.,  1880;  studied  surgery  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  school  on  account  of  adversity,  and  went  to  Lou- 
don, where  he  proposed  to  enter  tlie  East  India  service;  but  an  old  man  gave  him  a 
guinea,  and  urged  him  to  seek  some  titter  employment.  Happening  to  meet  an  old 
acquaintance,  lie  got  an  engagement  iu  the  prince  of  Wales  theater,  and  there  iu  July, 
1830,  he  acted  six  parts  in  the  old  play  'J'oiii  and  Jerri/.  In  1830,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  company  organized  by  ^fadame  V'eslris.  About  this  time  he  wrote  his  first  play, 
a  burlesque,  prepared  for  "William  E.  Bui  ton,  then  acting  iu  Loudon.  In  1840,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Lyceum,  for  which  theater  he  wrote  a  number  of  plays.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  18-13,  and  appeared  iu  the  old  Park  theater  iu  New  York  city. 
Soon  after  he  joined  Burton's  company  in  Chambers  street;  and  here  also  he  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  ;)lays,  among  which  were  VanUy  Fair,  All  is  Fair  in  Low,  Donibey  and  tion,  and 
the  Irixh  Emigrant.  Afterward'  he  managed  Niblo's  Garden,  and  iu  Dec,  1850,  he 
opened  Brougham's  Lyceum  ou  Broadway,  where  he  produced  Dacid  Coppcrfield,  and  a 
new  version  of  the  Actresi^  of  Padua,  the  latter  written  for  Charlotte  Cushmau.  He  Iheu 
connected  himself  with  Wallack's  company,  iu  which  he  remained  until  1&6U;  theu 
managed  the  Bowery  theater,  reviving  Kinrj  John  with  superb  scenery.  Meanwhile  he 
was  writing  plays,  among  which  were  the  Game  of  Love,  Bleak  Uouse,  A  Decided.  Case, 
Game  of  Life,  Playinc]  with  Fire,  Pocahontas,  Love  and  Murder,  Romance  and  Reality, 
etc.  After  several  seasons  at  Wallack's,  he  rejoined  Burton  and  produced  his  burlesque 
of  Columbus,  and  other  plays.  In  1860,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  remained  tive 
years,  and  there  too  he  was  writing  and  adapting  plays,  am.ong  them  the  Duke's  Motto, 
for  Mr.  Fechter.  He  reappeared  in  New  York  in  Oct.,  1865,  and  not  long  after  again 
joined  Wallack's  company,  with  which  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  life.  Among 
his  later  plays  are  John  Garth,  and  The  Lily  of  France. 

BROUGHTON,  John  CamHouhouse,  Lord,  1786-1869;  an  English  statesman.  At 
his  death  the  peerage  became  extinct,  as  he  left  no  male  issue.  In  his  school  days  at  Cam- 
bridge he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Byron,  and  the  two  made  a  tour  of  southern  Europe  at 
a  later  period.  He  was  a  radical,  and,  in  1816,  wrote  a  book  to  correct  certain  current 
,  misrepresentations  of  the  events  of  the  Hundred  Days  in  Paris.  The  work  gave  great 
offense  Ijotli  in  England  and  France.  The  translator  and  printer  in  Paris  were  sentenced 
to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  an  "atrocious  libel,"  and  iu  London  he  was  confined  in 
Newgate  nearly  three  months.  As  a  martyr  to  toryism,  he  tried  for  parliament  ia 
the  borough  of  Westminster,  but  was  defeated,  though  chosen  by  a  large  majority  only 
two  years  later.  For  13  years  he  was  an  ardent  and  courageous  advocate  of  "liberal 
measures,  among  them  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  and  Roman  Catholic 
emancijiation.  In  1831,  he  became  a  baron,  and  in  the  same  year  was  secretary  of  war 
in  the  Grey  ministry.  Subseijueutly  he  was  chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests, 
and  president  of  the  board  of  control.  In  1851.  he  became  a  peer,  and  ceased  to  partici- 
pate in  public  life.  Lord  B.  published  Imitations  and  Translations  from  the  Classics; 
Joitrne)/  through  Albania  with  Lord  Byron;  and  Histor icallllustr alio ns  of  the  Fourth  Canto 
of  Chil'de  Harold. 

BKOUGHTY-FEERY,  a  t.  of  Forfarshire,  on  the  firth  of  Tay,  4  m.  e.  of  Dundee. 
Pop.  '71,  5817.  It  is  connected  with  Ferry-Port-on-Craig,  in  Fifeshire,  by  a  railway- 
ferry  over  the  firth,  here  a  mile  broad,  which,  before  the  opening  of  the  Tay  bridge, 
formed  tiie  chief  connection  between  Edinburgh  and  Fife  with  Dundee.  It  has  cod  a^d 
other  white  fisheries.  Many  Dundee  merchants  occupy  fine  villas  at  Broughty-Ferry. 
On  the  shore  stands  an  ancient  castle,  lately  repaired  as  a  dcfen,se  for  the  Tay. 

BROTIS  SA,  or  Bour'sa,  the  ancient  Prusa,  where  the  kings  of  Bithvnia  usually 
resided,  situated  in  lat.  27°  n.,  long.  40°  e.,  at  the  foot  of  >It.  Olympus,  in  Asia  ■ 
Minor.  Prusa  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.'who  waged  war 
with  Crossus  or  Cyrus.  Seifeddulat.  of  the  race  of  Hamadan.  took  it  in  386'  of  the 
Hegira,  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  Greek  emperor  in  947  a.d.  In  1356.  Orcan.  son  of 
Othman,  the  second  emperor  of  Turkey,  captured  it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
empire,  and  it  continued  so  until  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mohammed  II. 
in  1453. 

B.  is  most  pleasantly  situated,  facing  a  beautiful  and  luxuriant  plain,  covered  for 
many  miles  with  plantations  of  nudberry-trees.  The  city  and  suburbs  are  about  6  m.  in 
circumference.  The  town  is  divided  from  the  eastern  suburb  by  a  deep  channel  or  vale, 
over  which  there  are  several  iH-idges,  one  of  them — with  shops  on  each  side — being  90 
paces  long  and  16  broad.  The  streets  are  remarka])ly  clean,  and  the  bazaars  very  good, 
being  supplied  with  Eui-opean  goods  from  Constantinople.  The  pop.  of  B.  amounts 
to  73,000  souls,  of  whom  aliout  11,000  are  Armenians.  It  contains  a  great  number 
of  mosques,  some  of  which  are  very  fine  buildings.  The  silks  of  B  are  much 
esteemecl  in  the  European  markets,  and  great  quantities  are  exported  every  year  to 
France,  Constantinople,  and  Smyrna,  The  inhabitants  manufacture  a  kind  of  silk,  like 
satin,  mostly  striped,  which  is  used  for  the  under-garment  of  the  oriental  dress;  also  a 
material  from  silk  and  flax  used  chiefly  for  shirts;  and  a  sort  of  gauze,  called  "  brun- 
juke,"  which  is  much  worn  by  the  Turkish  ladies  for  under-garments.     A  great  quan. 
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tity  of  British  manufactured  goods,  such  as  Manchester  "twists,"  "gray  calicoes," 
"prints,"  "  zebras,"  etc.,  are  imported  into  B.,  tlie  goods  being  landed  at  Constantinople, 
and  thence  conveyed  overland  to  Broussu.  It  is  the  oliicial  residence  of  a  Turkish  pasha, 
and  the  teat  of  a  Turkish  tribunal.  B.  is  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes.  In  ancient 
times,  it  was  famous  for  its  thermal  baths,  or  "royal  waters,"  as  they  were  called, 
which  still  exist. 

BBOUSSAIS,  Fkan(;ois  Joseph  Victor,  the  founder  of  the  school  of  medicine,  wash, 
at  St.  3Ialo,  Dec.  17,  1772,  and  in  early  life,  after  studying  at  Dinon,  served  for  a  time 
first  in  the  navy,  and  then  in  the  army.  In  1820,  he  was  appointed  first  professor  at 
the  military  hospital  of  Val-de-Grace.  In  1832,  he  became  professor  of  general  pathology 
and  therapeutics  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  institute,  lie  died  at  his  country  residence  at  Vitrj',  Nov.  17,  1838.  In  1841, 
a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  court  of  Val-de-Grace.  B.'s  peculiar  views 
are  ably  explained  in  his  chief  works — the  llistoire  this  Phlegimmes  ou  Injlaiumations 
Cltrohujiun  (1808),  and  Examen  ile  la  Doctrine  Mi'dicale generaknuid  adopie%  (iSlG),  which 
assert  the  following  principles:  that  life  is  sustained  only  by  excitation;  that  this  exci- 
tation may  be  either  too  strong  {surexcitation)  or  too  weak  {adynamic),  the  latter  case, 
h<jwever,  being  far  less  frequent  than  the  former.  These  abnormal  conditions  of  surex- 
citatiou  and  adynamic  at  first  manifest  themselves  in  a  specific  organ  of  the  body;  but 
afterwards,  by  sympathy,  are  extended  toother  organs;  that  is,  all  disea.ses  are  originally 
load,  and  become  ytncral  only  by  sympathy  of  the  several  organs.  The  organs  most 
subject  to  disease  are  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  therefore  f/a»tro-enieritis  (inflamma- 
tion of  the  stomach  and  the  intestines)  is  the  basis  of  pathology;  conseciuently,  B.  resorted 
to  local  phlebotomy — especially  the  application  of  numerous  leeches  to  the  region  of  the 
abdomen — as  a  remedy  in  fevers  and  various  diseases.  Uis  theory  and  practice  gained 
many  adherents  in  France,  who  took  the  name  of  the  "i)hysiological  school."  But  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  i)hysiolcgy  has  demonstrated  that  the  views  of  B.  were  one- 
sided and  exaggerated.  Yet  they  have  not  been  without  use  in  pathology,  as  they  have 
led  to  a  more  careful  study  of  pathological  anatomy  and  i)hysiological  sympathies,  and 
to  a  more  exact  observation  of  the  so-called  specific  morbid  processes  of  which  the  exis- 
tence was  denied  by  B.  and  his  followers.  Montegre,  Noiiti'-  llidorique  sur  la  Vie,  les 
Troraux,  et  U«  Ojnniona  dc  Broimsain. — His  .son,  C.\si.mik  B.,  born  1803,  professor  at  Val- 
de-Grace  (1833),  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Broussais  system,  and  is  the  writer  of  a 
work,  llyjiinc-Moiak,  based  on  i)hrenology. 

BROUSSON,  Claude,  1647-98;  a  French  Protestant,  an  advocate  and  legal  defender 
of  the  Huguenots.  His  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  certain  leaders  of  an  outbreak,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  city  (Toulouse),  barely  escaping  into  Switzerland. 
He  ventured  into  France  twice  afterwards,  at  great  peril;  but  in  1698  he  was  caught, 
after  many  escapes,  and  .sentenced  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  on  the  charge  of  treason- 
able conspiracy  with  the  duke  of  tSchombcrg  to  invade  France.  He  was  executed  accord- 
ingly, Nov.  4,  1698.     He  left  a  number  of  works  on  the  subjects  of  the  period. 

BROUSSONET,  PrcnuE  Marie  Auguste,  1761-1807;  a  French  naturalist  educated 
in  medicine,  and  a  i)rofessor  at  the  age  of  18.  He  labored  zealou.sly  to  establish  the  Lin- 
naan  ."system  of  l)otany  in  France,  and  visited  England,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
royal  society,  publishing  in  Jjondou  Ic/tthi/olor/ife  Decas  I.  In  Paris  he  was  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  society  of  agriculture,  and  a  member  of  the  electoral  college  of  the  city. 
Sub.sequently  he  visited  Madrid  and  Lisl)on,  and  went  as  physician  to  an  embassy 
which  the  Tnited  States  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  Still  later  he  was  French 
consul  at  TenerifTe;  in  1797  a  member  of  the  institute,  and  in  charge  of  the  botanical 
garden  at  Montpellier.  He  died  of  apoplexy  soon  after  his  election  to  the  national  leg- 
islative body.  France  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  introduction  of  the  Merino  shee^)  and 
*.he  Aiiirora  goat. 

BEOUSSONE  TIA.    See  Mulberry. 

BBOUWER.  Adrian.  1608-40;  a  Dutch  painter.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Frank 
Hals,  who  treated  him  with  great  severity,  and  drove  him  to  dissipation  and  the  low 
life  so  well  depicted  in  his  works.  The  best  collection  of  his  pictures  is  in  the  Munich 
gallery. 

BROWN,  a  CO.  in  Illinois,  on  the  Illinois  river;  320  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  13,044.  In  part 
prairie  and  in  part  wooded,  with  fertile  and  well-cultivated  soil.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Tdledr),  Wal)ash,  and  Western  railroad.  Agriculture  is  the  main  bu.sines.s.  Co.  seat. 
Mount  Sterling. 

BROWN,  a  CO.  in  s.  Indiana;  320  .sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 10,264;  well  wooded,  and  with 
toleral)ly  productive  soil.     Agrictilture  is  the  chief  occupation.     Co.  .seat,  Na.shvillc. 

BROWN,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Kansas  on  the  Nebra.ska  border;  576  sq.m.;  pop.  '78,  10,446; 
in  'MO.  12.819.  Tlie  co.  is  crossed  by  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  railroad.  Produc- 
tions, grain,  hay,  butter,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Hiawatha. 

BROWN,  a  CO.  in  s.  Minnesota,  on  the  Big  and  Little  Cottonwood;  450  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80, 12,018.     Chief  business,  agriculture.     Co.  seat,  New  Ulm. 


mBrotiRsais. 
Brown. 

BROWN,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Ohio,  on  tlio  Ohio  river;  502  sq  m. ;  pop.  '70.  30,802;  in  'SO, 
82,726.  Hilly  near  the  river,  but  level  inliind;  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Produces 
grain,  butter,  sorghum  iuolas.ses,  and  some  wine.     Co   seat,  Georgetown. 

BROWN,  a  CO.  in  w.  Texas,  on  Colorado  river;  1050  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,8415.  Hilly 
and  prairie  surface,  with  ricli  soil.  Chief  business,  stock  raising.  Co.  seat,  Brown- 
wood. 

BROWN,  a  CO.  in  e.  Wi.scon.sin  at  the  head  of  Green  bay;  525  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
34,090.  Uneven  surface;  productions  agricultural.  The  Wi.sconsin  division  of  the 
Chicago  and  Nortliwestern  raih'oad  passes  through.     Co.  seat,  Green  Bay, 

BROWN,  Benjamin  Guatz,  b.  Ky,  1826;  graduate  of  Yale;  made  his  home  in 
St.  Louis,  and  in  1853  was  a  member  of  the  legislature.  In  1854,  he  started  the 
Missouri  Democrat.  In  the  civil  war  he  fought  for  the  union,  commanding  a  brigade. 
In  1863,  he  was  a  United  States  senator  from  Missouri,  and  in  1872  was  the  democratic 
candidate  for  v^e-presideut. 

BROWN,  Chad,  d.  1665;  he  left  Massachusetts  in  1636  becau.se  of  differences  with 
the  leaders  of  the  colony,  and  settled  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  became  an  elder  in 
a  Baptist  church,  and  the  progenitor  of  many  prominent  citizens. 

BROWN,  Charles  Brockden,  a  celebrated  American  novelist,  was  b.  at  Philadel- 
phia, Jan.  17,  1771.  His  early  education  was  carried  on  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Robert 
Proud,  author  of  the  Ilixtory  of  PeunsylBiinia.  Afterwards  lie  studied  for  the  law,  but 
the  license  which  he  had  already  given  to  his  imagination  induced  an  unconquerable 
aversion  to  legal  pursuits,  and  he  consequently  betook  himself  to  literature.  The  French 
revolution  exercised  on  him,  as  on  many  other  ardent  spirits,  a  considerable  influence; 
several  of  his  writings  at  this  period  being  penetrated  with  the  new  thouglits  and  senti- 
ments which  sprung  out  of  that  great  convulsion.  In  1798,  he  published  Wieland.  the 
first  of  his  remarkable  fictions;  and  in  1799,  Ormond,  or  the  Secret  Witness.  His  next 
production  was  Arthur  Mervyn,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Year  1793 — the  fatal  year  of  yellow- 
fever  in  Philadelphia.  In  1801,  appeared  Edgar  Iluntly,  or  the  Adventurer  of  a  Sleep- 
Walker,  "a  romance  presenting  a  greater  variety  of  wild  and  picturesque  adventure, 
with  more  copious  delineations  of  natural  scenery,  than  is  to  be  found  in  his  oilier 
work.s." — Prescott.  This  was  follow^ed  in  the  same  year  by  Clara  Hoirard,  and  in  1804 
by  Jane  TaVxA,  first  printed  in  England.     He  died  of  consumption  in  1810. 

Besides  the  writings  which  have  been  enumerated,  B.  composed  a  number  of  political 
pamphlets,  contributed  to  various  literary  magazines,  and  founded  three  or  four. period- 
icals himself.  The  author  who  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  development  of 
his  genius  was  Godwin,  whom  he  occasionally  imitated,  while  Godwin  himself,  on  the 
other  hand,  acknowledged  his  ol}ligations  to  B.,  and  warmly  admired  him.  The  most 
striking  quality  of  his  mind  is  its  ingenuity,  both  imaginative  and  psychological.  He 
invents  incidents  and  analyzes  feelings  with  remarkable  subtlety,  but  his  success  is 
somewhat  marred  by  his  extravagant  departure  from  the  realities  of  every-day  life. 

BROWN,  Francis,  d.d.,  1784-1820;  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  college,  of  which  he  became  president  in  1815.  Some  of  his  sermons  and 
pamphlets  have  been  publi-shed. 

BEOWN,  Sir  George,  a  distinguished  British  gen.,b.  at  Linkwood,  near  Elgin,  Scot- 
land, in  Aug.,  1790;  entered  the  army  in  1808,  became  lieut.  in  1807,  and  was  present 
in  the  latter  year  at  the  capture  of  Copenhagen.  He  served  in  the  peninsular  war  At 
the  battle  of  Talavera  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  at  the  storming  of  Badajoz  was 
one  of  the  forlorn-hope.  He  was  appointed  maj.,  May  26,  and  heut.col.,  Sept.  29.  1814, 
in  which  year  he  embarked  in  maj.gen.  Ross's  expedition  against  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bladensburg.  From  Feb.  6.  1824,  to  1842, 
he  commanded  a  battalion  of  the  rifle  brigade.  He  was  made  adj. gen.  of  the  forces, 
April,  1850,  and  lieut.gen.,  1851.  In  the  Crimean  war,  1854-55,  B.  commanded  the  light 
division.  At  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  Nov.  5,  1854,  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
obliged  to  retire  for  a  .short  time  to  Malta.  In  1855.  he  was  created  a  knight  commander 
of  the  bath.  In  the  expedition  to  the  sea  of  Azof,  he  commanded  the  British  troops; 
and  in  the  first  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Redan  of  Sebastopol,  he  had  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  storming-partv.  He  was  gazetted,  April  3.  1856,  "gen.  in  the  army  for 
distingui.shed  service  in  the  field."  He  was  a  knight  of  Hanover,  received  the  Turkish 
order'of  the  Medjidie  of  first  class  in  1855;  and  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor. 
1856.  In  1860.  he  became  commander-in-chief  In  Ireland,  and  in  1862  a  privy-councilor. 
He  died  in  1865. 

BROWN,  George  L.,  b.  1814  in  Boston;  an  American  painter,  of  whose  produc- 
tions the  more  notable  are  "The  Crown  of  New  England"  (the  White  mountains),  and 
"  The  Harbor  of  New  York." 

BROWN,  GooLD.  1791-1857;  a  grammarian;  b.  in  Rhode  Island:   for  20  years  a 

teacher  in  New^  York,  and  author  of   .several  elementary  and  progressive   works  on 

English  grammar,  the  most  important  of  whicli  is  his  Orammar  of  English  Grammars. 

BROWN,  Henry  KiRKE,  b.  Mass..  1814;  an  American  sculptor. well  known  for  works 

in  bronze.    He  studied  portrait-painting  in  Boston,  and  after  spending  some  years  in  Italy, 


sottled  in  Brooklj'n,  N.  Y.  lie  made  the  first  bronze  C!ii?t  achieved  in  the  United  States, 
borne  of  his  figures  are  "Hope,"  "  The  Pleiades,"  "  The  Four  Seasons,"  and  statues  of 
Dc  Witt  Clinton,  Washington,  Nathanial  Greene,  Lincoln,  and  gen.  Scott. 

BROWN,  Hugh  Stowki.i.,  b.  182;J;  an  English  clergymen  who  left  the  established 
church  and  joined  the  Baptists;  he  soon  became  a  leader,  and  is  still  very  popular  with 
the  working  classes. 

BROWN,  Jacor,  1775-1828;  an  American  general  commanding  on  the  Canadian 
frontier  in  the  war  of  1812;  he  showed  skill  and  courage  in  the  defense  of  Sackett's 
Harbor,  and  in  the  battk-s  of  Chippewa  and  Niagara  Falls.  In  1821,  he  was  chief  in 
command  of  the  United  States  army. 

BROWN,  John,  d.d.,  b.  1715-66;  an  English  divine  and  author;  educated  at 
Cambridge;  served  with  distinction  as  a  volunteer  in  1745,  and  was  about  that  time 
appointed  chaplain.  He  is  best  known  by  his  writings,  such  as  Honor,  and  Emiy  oiv 
^///re  (poems);  the  tragedy  of  Barbaramt,  produced  by  Garrick,  followed  by  "Athel- 
Ktone,  a  satire  on  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  time;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Rise, 
Uni'm,  and  Poirer,  <tc.,  of  Poetry  and  Music.  lie  was  affected  with  deep  melancholy 
at  timi's.  and  in  the  last  of  these" afflictions  committed  suicide. 

BROWN,  JoHX,  of  Haddington,  once  the  most  popular,  and  still  among  the  most 
revered,  theological  writers  in  Scotland,  was  b.  in  1722,  at  Carpow,  near  Abernethy,  ia 
Perthshire.  Deprived  of  both  his  parents  when  only  11  years  of  age,  he  became  assist- 
ant to  a  venerable  and  pious  shepherd,  named  John  Ogilvie,  who  tended  his  flock  among 
the  neiirliboring  liills,  and  nursed  the  religious  artlor  of  the  boy's  heart.  B.,  however, 
aspired  to  be  wise  as  well  as  good.  His  thirst  for  learning  was  insatiable,  and  the  most 
romantic  vet  well-accredited 'stories  illustrative  of  this  are  related  by  his  biographers. 
While  still  a  friendless  "  herd  laddie,"  he  had  made  great  progress  in  a  self- acquired 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  extent  of  his  acquisitions,  even  at  this  early  time, 
mav  be  estimated  from  tin;  fact,  that  the  country  people  round  about  believed  lie  was  in 
league  with  the  devil,  and  that  he  had  pledged  his  soul  for  unhallowed  lore.  At  a  later 
period  of  his  life,  "he  knew  nine  or  ten  languages,  classical,  oriental,  and  modern,  and 
had  amassed  vast  stores  of  Puritan,  Scottish,  and  Dutch  divinity."  After  a  brief  career  as 
a  peddler— an  employment  which  English  readers  will  imderstand  from  Wordsworth's 
Excurxion  was  neither  mean  nor  degrading— B.  became  a  volunteer  in  a  regiment  of 
militia  raised  in  Fifeshire  during  the  rebellion  of  1745,  and  in  1747,  schoolmaster  in  the 
neigh barlir)0(l  of  Kinross.  During  the  vacations  of  his  school,  he  studied  philosophy  and 
divinity  under  the  inspection  of  the  Associate  Synod,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
rev.  Ebenezer  Erskineand  James  Fisher.  In  1750,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Seces- 
sion church  at  Haddington.  Perhaps  a  more  faithful,  industrious,  and  holy  minister 
never  labored  in  Scotland.  David  Hume  was  once  revailed  upon  to  go  and  hear  him,  and 
the  criticism  of  the  great  skeptic  was:  "  That  old  man  preaches  as  if  Christ  were  at  his 
elbow."  Although  self-educated,  he  had  little  of  the  narrowness  which  culture  so 
obtained  generally  brings  along  with  it;  he  corresponded  on  friendly  terms  with  Elpisco- 
palians,  and  ofteti  expressed  aWarni  allection  for  all  true  Christians.  Although  himself 
a  sound  Presbyterian,  and  a  tolerably  strict  Calvinist,  "the  love  of  the  Lord  "was  his 
real  and  idtimate  test  of  a  man's  orthodo.xy.  In  1758,  B.  first  appeared  as  an  author.  His 
work  was  entitled  A  Ildpf'/r  the  If/noridU,  etc.  In  1765,  he  pul)lished  his  famous  Chris- 
tian Jon  urul,  in  which  the  common  events  of  life  arc  richly  but  quaintly,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  artific-ially,  si)iritualized.  In  1768,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity 
under  the  Associate  Synod,  and  in  the  same  year  i.ssued  his  xAhvAiAa  Dicti^inary  of  the 
Holy  Bihlf.  In  1771,  appeared  hh  History  of  the  Church  from  the  Birth  of  the  Sarwur—n 
work  good  enough  for  cottage-reading,  but  possessing  no  merit  otherwise;  and  in  1778, 
The  Si'lf-inicrprctiiif/  liih'c.  This  last  is  B.'s  mttf/num  opus,  and  has  been  amazingly  popu- 
lar in  Scotland;  even  high  dignitaries  of  the  English  church  have  praised  and  recom- 
mended it.  Besides  these  works,  B.  jtiiblished  a  great  variety  of  sernion.s,  tracts,  etc., 
whifji  had  an  e.vtensive  popularity.     He  died  on  I9th  Jime,  ?787. 

BROWN,  John,  m.d.,  founder  of  the  Brunonian  system  of  medicine,  the  son  of  a 
day  laborer,  ami  himself  first  intended  for  a  weaver,  b.'  in  1735,  in  Bunkle  parish,  Ber- 
wickshire, was  eilueiUed  at  the  gran\niar-school  of  Dunse,  in  which  he  was  subsequently 
an  Usher.  After  studying  medicine  at  the  Edinburgh  university,  he  became  tutor  to  the 
children  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cullen,  and  assistant  in  his  university  lectures.  Con- 
ceiving himself  slighted  Ijy  Cullen,  he  commenced  giving  lectures  himself  upon  a  new 
.system  of  medicine,  according  to  which  all  diseases  are  divided  into  the  sthenic,  or  those 
depending  on  an  excess  of  excitement,  and  the  asthenic,  those  resulting  from  adefici(;ncy 
of  it;  the  former  to  be  removed  by  debilitating  medicines,  as  opium,  and  the  latter  by 
stimulants,  such  as  wine  and  brandv-  His  system  gave  rise  to  nuich  oppositio?i,  but 
his. partisans  were  numerous;  for  a  lime  bis  opinions  had  some  influence.  In  1779,  B. 
took  the  deL^ree  of  M.D.  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  1780  published  his 
Eloiii'ittn  Mi'dicinioE.  lie  was  also  author  of  Of'scr rations  on  the  Old  System  of  Physic. 
In  1786,  being  overwhelmed  with  debt,  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  died  of 
apoplexy  in  17H8.  His  works,  with  a  memoir  by  his  son,  Dr.  William  Cullen  Brown, 
appeared  in  1804  (3  vols.  8vo). 


1^^  Brown. 

BROWN,  John,  1736-180r!;  merchant  of  Providence,  11.  I.;  the  leader  of  the  men 
who  destroyed  the  Gaspec,  an  English  sloop-of-\var,  June  17,  1772.  He  was  arrested  and 
put  in  irons,  but  escaped.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  from  Rhode  Island,  and  a 
pairon  of  Brown  university. 

BROWN,  John,  1744-80;  graduate  of  Yale,  and  king's  attorney  in  New  York.  In 
1775,  he  was  an  emissary  in  Canada  to  jjrovoke  the  i)eople  agahi^t  the  English  govern- 
ment. He  was  with  Allen  at  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  and  at  Quebec  when  Wolfe 
was  killed.  He  was  killed  by  Indians  while  on  the  way  to  help  Schuyler  in  the  Mohawk 
valley  campaigiv. 

BROWN,  John,  1757-1837;  b.  Va.;  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  army.  He  was  a 
student  at  Princeton  and  at  William  and  Mary  college;  and  after  residing  in  Kentucky 
for  a  few  years,  returned  to  Virginia,  and  represented  that  state  in  congress,  1787-93. 
From  1793  to  1805,  he  was  United  States  senator  from  Virginia. 

BROWN,  JoiiN,  D.D.,  grandson  of  John  Brown,  of  Haddington,  was  b.  12th  July,  1784, 
near  Whitburn,  Linlithgowshire.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh  university,  and  afterwrdsat 
the  theological  hall  of  the  secession  church  in  Selkirk.  In  180G,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
pastorate  of  a  church  in  Biggai-,  a  small  town  in  Lanarkshire,  where  he  labored  for  15 
years,  emp'oying  his  leisiu-e  hours  in  those  studies  which  subsequently  enabled  him  to 
take  a  hi?,]i  rank  as  a  biblical  expositor.  In  1822,  he  was  transferred  to  Rose  street 
church,  Edinburgh,  and  in  1829  to  Broughton  place  church  in  the  same  city.  In  1834", 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  pastoral  and  exegetical  theology  in  connection  Avith  the 
associate  synod.  He  died  13th  Oct.,  1858.  As  a  preacher,  Dr.  B.  was  among  the  first  of 
his  time.  For  clearness  of  scriptural  exposition,  chaste  and  powerful  language,  and 
majestic  ardor  and  earnestness  of  manner,  he  had  no  equal  in  his  denomination,  and  no 
superior  in  Scotland.  The  attractiveness  of  his  delivery  was  heightened  by  a  counte- 
nance singularly  noble,  tender,  and  sweet.  Among  his  works  are  Tite  Ldw  of  Christ 
respecting  Civil  Obedience;  The  Kesurreciion  of  Life;  and  his  important  and  scholarly 
Expository  Discourses  on  the  Epiatles  of  Peter,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  See  Dr.  Cairns's  3Iemoir  (I860). — John  Brown,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  son 
of  the  above,  b.  1810,  has  attained  a  distinguished  place  among  the  medical  practitioners 
of  Edinburgh.  He  has  also  abundantly  inherited  the  paternal  genius,  though  in  him  it 
has  taken  a  literary  rather  than  a  theological  direction.  In  1858,  he  published  IIoroB 
Subsecivce,  a  volume  of  essays,  most  of  which  had  previously  appeared  in  periodicals. 
One  of  these,  Rah  and  his  Friends,  has  been  since  published  separately,  and  has  obt.iined 
a  remarkable  popularity.  It  excels  in  quaint  fancy,  rich  delicate  pathos,  and  abrupt  but 
felicitous  diction.     A  civil  list  pension  of  £100  was  allotted  to  Dr.  B.  in  1876. 

BROWN,  Captain  John,  the  leader  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  (U.  S.)  insurrection  (1859). 
designed  to  incite  t!ie  slaves  of  the  southern  states  of  America  to  rebellion,  was  descended 
from  a  Puritan  carpenter,  one  of  the  Mayflower  emigrants,  and  was  b.  at  Torrington, 
Conn.,  in  the  year  1800.  He  intended  to  enter  the  ministry,  but  had  to  abandon  his  studies 
on  account  of  weak  sight,  and  subsequently  became  a  wool-dealer.  In  1854,  having 
imbibed  an  intense  hatred  of  slavery,  he  went  to  Kansas,  in  order  to  vote,  and,  if  need 
Avere,  fight,  against  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  that  territory.  In  many  of  the  con- 
flicts which  ensued  between  the  pro-slavery  party  from  Missouri  and  the  free  settlers,  B. 
played  a  prominent  part,  and  in  one  of  these  he  had  a  son  killed,  a  circumstance  which 
deepened  his  hostility  against  the  southern  party.  After  the  agitation  in  Kan.sas  w;is 
settled  by  a  general  vote,  B.  traveled  through  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  declaiming 
against  slavery,  and  endeavoring  to  organize  an  armed  attack  upon  it.  In  Oct.,  1859,  at 
the  head  of  17  white  men  and  5  blacks,  he  conunenced  active  hostilities  by  a  descent 
upon  Harper's  Ferry,  a  town  of  some  5000  inhabitants,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac 
and  Shenandoah,  and  pos.ses.sed  of  an  arsenal  containing  from  100,000  to  200.000  stand 
of  arms.  The  arsenal  was  easily  captured,  and  40  or  50  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were 
made  prisoners ;  but  instead  of  retreating  at  once  to  the  mountains  with  arms  and  hostages, 
as  his  original  design  had  been — meaning  to  exchange  the  liostages  for  .slaves — B.  lingered 
on  in  the  town  until  the  evening,  by  which  time  1500  militiamen  had  arrived.  Next  day, 
an  attack  was  made  on  his  position.  Avhich,  after  some  los.s  of  life,  was  carried.  B.  was 
capt'ared,  and  shortly  after  was  tried  for  treason,  and  executed.  He  is  described  as  a 
singularly  brave  and  honest  man. 

BROWN,  John,  b.  Conn.,  May  9,  1800;  d.  Dec.  2,  1859;  an  American  abolitionist, 
celebrated  as  the  originator  of  the  insurrection  at  Harper's  ferry.  He  was  intended  for 
the  ministry,  but  was  compelled  to  give  up  study  on  account  of  inflammation  in  his 
eyes.  With  his  family  he  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  worked  as  a  tanner,  and  engaged 
in  the  wool  trade,  in  which  he  failed.  He  then  went  to  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  began  as 
a  farmer,  but  in  1854  followed  his  four  sons,  w-ho  had  settled  in  Kansa.s,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  much  persecution  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  slavery.  When  the  free- 
state  men  organized  to  repel  the  ^Missourians  who  were  besieging  Lawrence,  Brown  and 
his  sons  were  among  the  foremost  on  the  free-state  side;  and  a  little  later  they  made  a 
remarkable  defense  against  vastly  superior  numbers  near  Ossawattomie.  After  many 
rough  adventures  in  the  Kansas  troubles,  B.  formed  the  project  of  an  insurrection  in 
the  south  among  the  slaves  as  the  surest  means  of  securing  their  liberation.     He  drilled 
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a  small  force  in  Iowa  in  the  winter  of  1857,  and  the  next  spring,  in  Canada,  drew  up  a 
new  provisional  constitution  for  the  states,  under  wliich  he  was  selected  as  commander- 
in-chief,  one  of  his  sons,  and  Richard  Kealf  and  John  Kagi,  being  civil  officers.  The 
next  important  event  was  the  rescue  by  B.  of  certain  slaves  in  Missouri  who  had  been 
sold  and  were  to  be  taken  to  Texas,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  property  being  slain  in  tlie 
coutlict.  Again  he  went  to  Canada,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  the  summer. 
His  attempt  to  capture  the  arsenal  at  Harper's  ferry  was  made  on  Sunday  night,  Oct. 
16th,  1859.  The  arsenal  was  easily  seized,  several  citizens  were  talcen  into  custody, 
conspicuous  houses  were  searched  for  arms,  and  few  of  the  citizens  knew  what  was 
going  on  until  mid-forenoon,  when  they  began  to  rally;  some  scattered  firing  followed, 
one  colored  man  was  killed  (by  Brown's  men),  the  mayor  was  slightly  hurt,  and  so 
was  one  of  Brown's  sons.  There  Avas  no  sign  of  a  rising  of  negroes,  and  before  noon 
Brown  and  his  men  were  in  the  arsenal,  virtually  prisoners.  A  feeling  of  rage  pre- 
vailed so  strongly,  that  a  man  who  came  from  the  arsenal  with  a  flag  of  truce  was 
instantly  killed,  and  one  prisoner  was  put  to  death.  At  night  Brown  had  three 
un  wounded  whites  and  a  few  useless  negroes  for  his  army;  one  of  his  sons  lay  dead,  and 
aiiotiier  wjis  badly  wounded.  In  the  morning  a  force  of  United  States  marines 
arrived,  and  Brown,  ligiiting  desperately  to  the  last,  was  taken  pri.soner,  being 
wuunded  once  witli  a  sword,  and  twice  with  the  bayonet.  All  of  the  invaders  were 
indicted  for  conspiring  to  incite  insurrection,  and  for  murder  and  treason.  After  a  trial 
of  three  days,  in  which  Brown  Avas  unable,  on  accoimt  of  his  wounds,  to  stand  up; 
he  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  deatli  on  the  scatTold  within  48  hours.  He  died 
calmly  on  the  2d  of  Dec,  1859.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  his  execution  hastened 
the  downfall  of  slavery  in  tlie  United  States.  B.  was  a  man  of  stern  and  uncom- 
promising moral  principle;  and  though  open  to  the  charge  of  fanaticism,  and  regarded 
as  justly  and  necessarily  condemned  to  deatli  under  the  law,  \n;  seems  to  l)e  increas- 
ingly viewed  as  a  martyr  and  a  hero,  ollering  himself  in  a  1)1  ind  and  unconscious  sacri- 
lice  as  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  a  gigantic  social  and  political  wrong. 

BROWN,  John  Newton,  d.d.,  1803-68;  b.  Conn.;  a  Baptist  clergyman  who  pub- 
lislied  an  Eiicyclop(edia  of  Rdtfjioas  Knoicledge,  and  Memoriah  of  Baptist  Martyrs. 

BROWN,  NiciioL.vs,  17G9-1841;  b.  R.  I.;  the  chief  patron  of  Brown  university, 
which  in  1804  changed  its  name  in  his  honor  from  Rhode  Island  college.  In  early 
life  he  vtas  a  member  of  the  house  of  Brown  &  Ives,  successful  merchants.  The 
gifts  of  Brown  to  the  university  reached  more  than  $100,000.  He  also  gave  $30,000 
to  establish  an  insane  asylum  In  Providence,  besides  large  sums  to  the  athenitum, 
and  to  churches,  etc. 

BEOWN,  RoHERT,  an  English  clergj-man,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Brownists,  b.  in 
1549,  the  son  of  Anthony  Brown,  esq.,  of  Folthorp,  Rutlandshire,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  at  first  a  preacher  at  Benuet  church,  tlien  a  schoolmaster  in 
Southwark.  and  a  lecturer  at  Islington.  In  1580,  he  began  to  attack  the  order  and 
discipline  of  the  established  church,  and  soon  after  formed  a  distinct  church  on 
democratic  principles  at  Norwich.  Conmiitted  by  Dr.  Freake,  bishop  of  that  see, 
to  the  custody  of  the  sherilT,  he  was  released  from  prison  through  the  influence  of  the 
lord-treasurer,  Cecil,  to  whom  he  was  neaily  related.  Having,  in  1582,  published  a  con- 
troversial work,  entitled  Tlie  Life  and  Manners  of  True  Christians,  with,  prefixed,  A 
Treatise  of  Reformation  wit/iont  Tarrj/ing  far  Any,  he  was  again  arrested,  but,  through 
the  lord-treasin-er's  intercession,  again    liberated.     He  afterwards  formed  several  con- 

fregational  churches;  but,  with  many  of  his  followers,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Inlland.  In  1589,  he  returned  to  England,  reconi'iled  himself  to  the  established 
church,  and  became  rector  of  a  church  near  Oundle,  Northamptonshire.  Of  a  very 
violent  temper,  he  was,  when  80  years  old,  sent  to  Northampton  jail,  for  an  assault  on  a 
constable,  and  died  in  prison  in  1630.  The  Brownists  continued,  notwithstanding  the 
defection  of  their  leader,  to  subsi.st  as  a  separate  sect  for  some  time  both  in  Hol- 
land (among  the  English  there)  and  in  England.  In  the  former  country,  they  were 
at  hist  absorbed  in,  or  reconciled  to,  the  Presbyterian  church  in  1701,  in  the  latter, 
they  may  be  said  to  have  given  birth  to  the  Independents  (q.v.),  who  rose  into  great 
importance  in  the  17th  century. 

BROWN,  RoBKiiT.  an  eminent  botanist,  the  son  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  b. 
at  Montrose,  Scotland,  Dec.  21,  1773,  and  educated  at  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen. 
Having  studied  medicine  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he  became,  in  1795,  ensign 
and  a'*sistant-surgeon  in  a  Scottish  fencihle  regiment,  with  which  lie  went  to  Ireland. 
Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  l)otany,  lie  resigned  his  commissions  in  1800,  and  the 
foliowitiK  year  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  sir  Joseph  Banks,  engaged  as  naturalist 
in  the  expedition  sent  out  under  ca|)l.  Flinders  for  the  survey  of  the  Australian  coasts. 
On  liis  return,  in  lHO."i,  he  brought  home  nearly  4000  species  of  Au.stralian  jilants,  a  large 
proportion  of  wiiich  were  new  to  science.  Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  the 
Liniiaan  society.  To  the  Trunsdctions  of  the  Edinl)urgh  Wernerian  .society  and  those 
of  the  l^inmean  .society,  he  contributed  memoirs  on  Asckpiadem  and  Proteaceo',  and  pub- 
lished I'rodroinus  flora'  Norat  lloliandio'  et  Insube  Van  JJiemen'a,  vol.  i.  1810;  a  supple- 
ment to  this  work  appeared  in  1830.  relating  to  the  ProteaccoE  only.  He  also  wrote  the 
General  Remarks,   Geographical  and  Systematical,  on  the  Botany  of  Terra  Australis, 
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attached  to  the  narrative  of  capt.  Flinders'  expedition,  1814.  His  adoption  of  the 
natural  system  of  Jussieu,  the  French  botanist,  led  to  its  general  substitution  in  place  of 
the  Linnsean  method.  B.'s  numerous  memoirs  in  tran.sactions  of  societies,  and  other 
contributions  to  botanical  science,  secured  for  universal  approval  the  title  conferred  on 
him  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt  of  Bottanicorum  facile  Frinceps.  In  1810,  B.  received 
the  charge  of  the  library  and  splendid  collections  of  sir  Joseph  Banks,  which,  in  1827, 
"were  transferred  to  the  British  museum,  when  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  botanical 
department  in  that  establishment.  In  1811,  he  was  elected  f.r.s.  ;  in  1833,  d.c.l.  of 
Oxford;  and  in  1833  was  elected  one  of  the  18  foreign  associates  of  the  academy  of 
sciences  of  the  institute  of  France.  In  1839,  the  royal  society  awarded  him  their  Copley 
medal  for  his  Discoveries  durinc/  a  Scries  of  Years  on  the  Subject  of  Vegetable  Imprer/nation. 
He  was  president  of  the  Linua'an  society  from  1849  to  1853.  He  died  in  London, 
June  10,  1858.  A  collected  edition  of  B.'s  works,  in  5  vols.  8vo,  has  been  published  iu 
Germany. 

BROWN,  Samuel,  m.d.,  son  of  Samuel  Brown  (the  founder  of  itinerating  libraries, 
and  grandson  of  the  rev.  John  Brown  of  Haddington),  was  b.  on  the  23d  Feb.,  1817, 
and  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1832.  He  took  his  degree  as  m.d.  in 
1839,  and  immediately  surrendered  himself  to  the  magical  fascination  of  chemistry. 
One  idea  possessed  him  to  the  close  of  his  life — the  possibility  of  reconstructing  the 
whole  science  of  atomics.  He  never,  iu  spite  of  crushing  failures  in  experiment, 
abandoned  his  early  conviction  that  chemical  elements,  usually  considered  simple,  might 
be  transmuted  into  each  other.  In  1843,  he  delivered  in  Edinburgh  four  critical  lectures 
on  the  atomic  theory.  During  the  same  year,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of 
chemistry  in  the  university  of  that  city;  but  having  periled  his  claims  on  the  experi- 
mental success  of  his  fatal  theorj^  and  being  again  doomed  to  disappointment,  he  with- 
drew his  application,  and  devoted  himself  with  a  kind  of  mournful  austerity,  and  with 
more  than  the  earnestness  of  a  mediaeval  alchemist,  to  the  solitary  work  of  his  laboratory. 
In  1850  appeared  his  Tragedy  of  Galileo,  a  volume  which  indicates,  but  does  not  embody, 
the  finely  imaginative  and  philosophical  genius  of  its  author.  B.  died  of  consumption 
20th  Sept.,  1856.  His  fugitive  essays  were  collected  and  published  after  his  death; 
and,  though  for  the  most  part  too  comprehensive  in  tlieir  intent,  they  enable  the  public 
to  understand  why  he  was  held  in  admiration  b^'^men  like  Hamilton,  Ferrier,  De  Quincey, 
Wilson,  Carlyle,  Hare,  Jeffrey,  and  Chalmers. 

BROWN,  Samuel  Oilman,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Maine,  1818;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
college  and  Andover  theological  seminary;,  traveled  in  Europe;  was  professor  in  Dart- 
mouth of  oratory  and  intellectual  philosophy;  elected  president  of  Hamilton  college  iu 
1867,  and  resigned  tlie  position  in  1880.  He  has  published  a  Lfe  of  Eufm  Choate;  Biog- 
raphy of  Self -Taught  Men;  etc. 

BROWN,  Samuel  R.,  d.d.,  1810-80;  b.  Conn.  His  mother  was  the  author  of  the 
familiar  hymn,  /  love  f/)  steal  a  while  away.  The  family  removed  in  early  childhood  to 
Monson,  Mass.  Dr.  B.,  as  an  American  missionary,  founded  the  first  Protestant  Chris- 
tian school  in  China,  at  which  Yung  Wing,  now  a  member  of  the  embassy  from  China 
to  the  United  States,  and  chief  of  the  educational  commission  which  has  120  Chinese 
youths  in  New  England  schools  and  colleges,  was  educated.  Graduated  from  Yale  in 
1832,  Dr.  Brown  sailed  for  China,  1838,  and  was  manager  of  the  Morrison  Chinese 
school  for  boys,  at  Canton,  1838^7.  He  was  in  the  United  States,  1847-59;  and  in 
1859,  was  stationed  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  as  one  of  the  first  missionaries.  He  is  transla- 
tor of  the  Bible  into  Japanese,  and  of  several  Japanese  books;  author  of  Colloqxmd  Jap- 
anese, a  grammar;  Prendergasfs  Mastery  System,  adapted  to  the  study  of  English  or  Jap- 
anese; and  of  mauy  articles  on  Chinese  and  Japanese  subjects.  He  returned  to  this 
countrj'  in  feeble  health,  in  1879,  and  died  in  Mohson,  Mass. 

BROWN,  Thomas,  1663-1704;  recognized  by  Addison  as  "of  facetioiis  memory." 
He  was  a  farmer's  son,  and  entered  at  Oxford,  but  was  obliged,  for  his  wild  conduct,  to 
leave  college.  In  London,  after  trying  teaching,  he  wrote  poems,  letters,  etc.,  for  his 
bread.  His  works  are  witty,  but  coarse,  and  often  indelicate.  He  would  lose  his  friend 
sooner  than  his  joke. 

BROWN,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  metaphysician,  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  was 
b.  in  1778,  at  the  manse  of  Kirkmabreck,  Kirkcudbrightshire.  After  being  some 
time  at  school  in  England,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  in  1792,  and  for  several  years  attended 
the  lectures  of  Playfair,  Black,  Robison,  and  Dugald  Stewart.  lie  began  the  study  of 
law,  but  shortly  abandoned  it  for  medicine;  and  having  taken  his  diploma  of  m.d.,  in 
1803,'  he  became  (1806)  the  partner  of  Dr.  Gregoiy  in  his  large  practice.  But  his  strong 
bent  was  for  literature  and  philosophical  speculation.  At  the  age  of  18.  he  had  published 
a  refutation  of  Darwin's  Zoonomin;  was  a  member  of  an  academy  of  physics,  or  society 
for  "  the  investigation  of  tlie  laws  of  nature,"  formed  in  1797,  and  embracing  the  names 
of  Erskine,  Brougham,  Leyden,  Jeffrey,  Smith,  and  others;  and  contributed  at  the  out- 
set to  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  1804,  appeared  his  essay  on  Cause  and  Effect,  m  which 
he  holds  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  cau.se  but  the  fact  of  immediate  and  invariable  ante- 
cedence to  thf  change  called  its  effect.  Dugald  Stewart,  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  the  university,  being  obliged,  from  bad  health,  to  retire  in  1810,  got  Dr.  B.  appointed 
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assistant  and  successor,  %\iuch  office  he  continued  to  discbarge  till  his  death,  in  1820. 
He  was  popular  as  a  professor;  and  his  Lcdans,  published  after  his  deatli,  have  gone 
through  a  great  many  editions,  though  of  late  they  have  somewhat  fallen  out  of  notice. 
He  also  wrote  a  good  deal  of  poetry,  which  is  now  forgotten.  Dr.  B.  attempted  to  over- 
turn the  i)syclu)l()gical  system  of  his  predecessors,  Keid  and  Stewart,  and  to  substitute 
a  new  and  "simplitied  scheme  of  mental  phenomena.  The  greater  part  of  this  new  phi- 
losophy -was  the  producliun  of  his  first  session  as  professor,  the  writing  of  each  lecture 
being  begun  on  the  evening  previous  to  its  delivery.  A  philosophic  system  thus  impro- 
vised could  not  but  be  crude  and  inconsistent,  however  acute  and  imaginative  its  author 
might  be.  B.'s  chief  contribution  to  psychology  is  the  establishment  of  a  sixth  or  mus- 
euiar  sense. 

BROWN,  Ulysses  Maximilian;  1705-57;  after  studying  at  Limerick,  Rome,  and 
Prague,  he  entered  the  Austrian  army,  serving  with  distinction  in  Corsica  and  Italy,  and 
risinu'  rapidly  in  rank.  In  17:59,  he  was  field-marshal  lieut.,  and  one  of  the  aulic 
council.  He  was  field-marshal  in  the  seven  years'  war,  repulsed  the  Prussians  at  Lowo- 
sitz,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  great  battle  of  Prague. 

BROWN,  ■WiLLL\M,  founder  of  the  free  public  library  at  Liverpool,  b.  at  Ballymcna, 
Ireland,  in  1784;  was  educated  at  Catterick,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire;  and  in  hislGtli 
year  accompanied  his  parents  to  the  United  States.  Employed  in  the  counting-house 
of  his  father,  who  was  engaged  in  the  linen  trade  in  Baltimore,  in  a  few  years  he  was 
admitted  a  partner.  Returning  to  England  in  1809,  he  established  a  branch  of  the 
l)usiness  at  Liverpool,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  largest  mercantile  firms  in 
the  world.  Embarking  in  the  American  trade,  he  became  an  extensive  importer  of 
cotton,  and  by  his  rare  energy,  quick  business  habits,  and  sterling  integrity,  soon  became 
distinguished  for  the  magnitude  of  his  dealings.  A  liberal  reformer,  he  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  local  and  pvlblic  alTairs,  and  imceasingly  promoted  the  education  of  the 
people.  In  1844,  he  contested  s.  Lancashire  upon  the  anti-corn-law  league  interest  with- 
out success,  but  was  returned  to  parliament  for  that  division  of  the  country  in  1846,  and 
was  subsequently  three  times  re-elected.  A  series  of  letters  in  defense  of  free-trade, 
which,  in  1850,  he  contributed  to  the  Pcnmylrardan  (Boston  newspaper),  attracted  much 
attention.  He  was  also  an  able  advocate  for  the  adoption  of  a  decnnal  coinage.  lu 
1857,  he  munificently  subscribed  €30,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  library 
at  Liverpool,  and  the  noble  building  erected  for  the  purpose  owes  its  existence  entirely 
to  his  generosity.     He  died  in  1864. 

BROWN,  Wii-LiAM  Lawrence,  1755-1830;  minister  of  the  English  church  at 
Utrecht,  and  successor  of  his  father  and  uncle.  He  was  also  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy and  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  university,  to  which  was  added  a  professorship 
of  the  law  of  nature.  After  the  French  revolution  he  escaped  to  I^ngland,  and  at  a 
later  period  became  princii)al  of  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.  In  1800,  he  was  chaplain 
to  the  king,  and  in  1804  dean  of  the  chapel  royal.  His  best  known  works  are  Emiy  on 
the  JS'uliiral  EqudUtri  of  Man;  On  tlu:  Kri.slence  of  the  Supreme  Creator;  and  on  the  existing 
religions  with  regard  to  their  moral  tendency. 

BROWN  COAL,  a  mineral  substance  of  vegetable  origin,  like  common  coal,  but  differ- 
ing from  it  in  its  more  distinctly  fibrous  or  woody  formation,  which  is  sometimes  so 
perfect  that  the  original  structure  of  the  wood  can  be  discerned  by  the  microscope, 
whilst  its  external  i'orm  is  also  not  unfrequeiitly  preserved.  In  this  state,  it  is  often 
vaWqA  iriMxl  co(d ;  and  it  sometimes  occurs  so  little  mineralized,  that  it  maybe  used  for 
the  purposes  of  wood,  as  at  Vitry,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  the  wood-work  of  a 
house  has  l)een  made  of  it.  From  this  to  the  most  perfectly  mineralized  state,  it  occurs 
in  all  different  stages.  It  is  often  brow^n  or  brownish-black,  more  rarely  gray.  It  burns 
without  swelling  or  running,  with  a  we'aker  flame  than  coal;  emits  in  burning  a  smell 
like  that  of  peat,  and  leaves  an  ash  morcre.semblmg  that  of  wood  than  of  coal.  Where- 
c'vcr  it  occurs  in  sufiieient  al)undance,  it  is  used  for  fuel,  althougii  very  inferior  to  com- 
mon coal,  liorey  ami,  so  called  from  Bovey  Tracey,  in  Devonshire,  where  extensive 
beds  of  it  occur,  and  where  it  lias  long  been  wrought,  is  B.  C,  an<l  often  exhil)its  the 
■woody  structure  very  beautifully.  B.  C.  occurs  in  a  number  of  other  places  in  Britain, 
and  more  ahimdantly  near  P.aris,  and  in  Liguria  and  Hanover,  where  it  forms  thick 
beds  in  alluvial  deposits. — The  utirturlirnvfl  (q.v.)  of  Iceland  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
it.  Jet  (q.v.)  is  also  sometimes  regardetl  as  a  variety  of  brown  coal.  Although  bearing 
the  name  coal,  B.  0.  is  rather  a  kmd  of  li'jnite  (q.v.)  than  of  coal. 

BROWNS,  CiiAnr.KS  Farrau,  an  American  humorist,  better  known  as  "  Artemus 
Waud."  wash,  in  Waterford.  Me.,  in  IKIO,  and  gra<luated  from  the  free  village  school 
into  a  ])rinting  ofiice — the  American  boy's  college.  As  a  jirinter's  boy,  he  worked  in  all 
the  prineipal  towns  in  New  England,  until  settled  at  Hoston,  where  he  began  to  write 
comic  stories  and  essays.  A  roving  disposition  carried  him  to  the;  west,  and  he  was 
engaged  as  local  editor  in  Toledo,  and  later  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  his  letters  from 
"  Artemus  Ward,  showman,"  a  ]iretended  exhibitor  of  wax  ligures  and  wild  beasts,  first 
attracted  general  attention.  In  1860,  he.l)ecame  a  contributor  to  Vanity  hair,  a  New 
York  comic  weekly  p;iper;  and  being  invited  to  lecture,  soon  became  very  popular  and 
attractive.     As  a  lecturer,  in  1863,  he  visited  California,  making  the  overland  trip,  visit- 
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ing  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Mormon  capital,  and  drawing  crowds  in  every  town  lie  visited. 
In  1804,  lie  opened  his  illustrated  ieclures  on  Calilornia  and  Utah  in  New  York,  with 
immense  success;  and  in  lb(30,  was  induced  to  visit  England,  wlure  he  became  a  con- 
tributor to  Punch,  and  gave  his  lecture  on  tiie  Mormons  in  tlie  metropolis,  at  the  Egyp- 
tian liall,  Piccadilly,  lint  while  convulsing  crowded  audiences  with  laughter,  he  wa3 
wasting  with  pulmonary  disease.  Early  in  1807,  he  went  to  Guernsey  for  a  milder  air, 
but  with  no  beiietit;  and  was  about  to  embark  for  America,  jvlien  he  died  at  South- 
ampton, Mar.  6,  1807.  He  was  tall,  slender,  with  striking  features,  and  a  mo.st  amiable 
character,  which  attracted  and  attached  to  him  many  friends.  By  liis  will,  after  pro- 
viding for  his  mother,  leaving  legacies  to  his  friends,  and  his  llbraiy  to  the  best  ))oy  in 
the  scliool  of  his  native  village,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  in  trust  to  Horace 
Greeley  to  provide  an  asylum  for  printers.  His  collected  writings,  which  have  had  a 
wide  circulation  iu  America  and  England,  s-yh  Arfemas  Ward  lii.^  Book;  Artcmuf  Ward 
among  the  Mormons;  Arteiaus  Ward  anuni'j  the  Fenians;  and  a  posthumous  collection 
and  biography  entitled  Artemus  Ward  in  England. 

BROWNE,  Edward  Harold,  d.d.,  an  English  bishop,  b.  1811;  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  liokling  various  professorships  until  in  1864  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Ely.     He  has  published  An  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles;  Aiils  to  Faith,  etc. 

BROWNE,  Isaac  Hawkins,  an  English  poet,  1705-60;  educated  at  Cambridge;  then 
engaging  in  the  law.  He  was  twice  chosen  to  parliament ;  but  his  reputation  rests  exclu- 
sively upon  his  poems,  such  as  D'sigii  and  Beauty,  and  Tlte  Pipe  of  Tobacco,  in  which  he 
imitates  Cibber,  Pope,  Young,  Swift,  and  others,  all  of  whom  were  living  when  it  was 
published.  Be  AninuB  Immortalitate,  a  close  imitation  of  Lucretius,  was  his  most  impor- 
tant work. 

BROWNE,  Joim  Ross,  b.  1817;  an  emigrant  from  Ireland  to  the  United  States  when 
a  child.  He  learned  shortliand  writing,  and  became  a  reporter  in  the  United  States  sen- 
ate. Having  a  desire  to  travel,  he  went  first  on  awliale-ship,  and  on  his  return  published 
a  book  of  observations  iu  Zanzibar.  He  next  went  on  government  business  to  Cnlifornra 
m  1849.  Two  years  later  he  went  as  correspondent  of  a  newspaper  to  Europe,  traveling 
through  Italy,  Sicilj',  and  Palestine,  and  giving  an  account  in  Yusef.  After  further 
service  in  the  north-western  territories  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  he  went  to  Algeria,  Ice- 
land, Poland,  and  Russia,  and  published  Tlie  Land  of  Tltor,  and  An  American  Fcjiiily 
in  Germany.  In  1869,  he  published  an  elaborate  report  on  the  Resources  of  the  Pacific 
Slope.  He  was  minister  to  China  for  a  .short  time,  appointed  in  1868,  but  recalled  two 
years  later.     He  died  iu  1875. 

BROWNE,  Sir  TnoiiAS,  antiquary  and  physician,  wash,  iu  London,  1605.  His  father, 
a  merchant,  left  him  an  ample  fortune,  and  lie  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford. 
He  began  the  study  of  medicine,  then  traveled  over  France  and  Italj^  and  after  taking 
the  degree  of  m.d.  at  Leyden,  returned  and  settled  (1636)  at  Norwich,  where  he  contin 
ued  to  practice  as  a  physician.  He  was  knighted  in  1671  by  Charles  II.,  and  died  1682. 
His  chief  works  are :  Edigio  Medici  (1642) ;  Inquiries  into  Vidgar  and  Common  En  ors  (1646) ; 
and  iL  Discourse  on  Sepulchral  Urns  (10-18).  He  wrote  also  The  Garde7i  of  Cyrv.%  or  the 
Quincunxial  Lozenge;  besides  a  variet}'  of  tracts,  published  after  his  death.  His  writings 
are  highly  prized  by  many  for  tlielr  genial  fancy,  pleasing  quaintness  of  style,  and  varied 
eruditiou. 

BROWNE,  William,  an  English  poet,  b.  15S0,  of  whose  life  little  is  known,  save 
that  he  was  in  Exeter  college.  Oxford,  and  was  a  tutor  to  an  earl  of  Caernarvon.  He 
was  of  the  school  of  Spenser,  and  author  of  Britannia's  Pastorals,  and  The  Shcphej-d's 
Pipe. 

BROWNE,  William  George,  1768-1813;  an  English  traveler,  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
visited  Egypt  and  Sinai  m  1793,  and  tried  to  go  through  xVbyssinia.  In  1800,  and  later,  he 
traveled  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Sicily.  In  1812,  he  proposed  to  visit  Samareand, 
and  surve\-  unexplored  Central  Asia.  After  leaving  Teheran  in  1818  he  was  no  more 
lieard  from,  save  that  the  party  were  attacked  by  banditti  aijd  plundered  and  Browne 
was  murdered.  Thevenot,  the  French  traveler,  found  and  buried  v.hat  he  supposed 
were  his  bones. 

BR(^)WNELL,  Henry  Howard,  1820-73;  b.  Rhode  Island;  educated  at  Trinity 
college.  Hartford,  and  intended  for  the  bar,  but  devoted  himself  to  teaching  and  author- 
ship. In  1847.  he  Issued  a  volume  of  poems,  after  which  came  2he  People's  Handbook  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  History;  The  Discoverers,  Pioneers,  and  Settlers  of  North  and  South 
America,  etc.  Near  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he  was  acting  ensign  on  admiral  Farragut's 
staff,  and  after  the  war  accom]ianied  the  admiral  to  Europe.  In  1866  he  issued  in  a 
volume  War  Lyrics  and  other  Poems. 

BROWNELL.  Thomas  Church,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1779-1865 ;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Union 
college  in  1804,  Avherehe  was  tutor  and  professor  of  chemistry  and  mineralog^^  In  1810, 
he  traveled  in  England  and  Ireland;  and  in  1816  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  cliurch.  In  1818  he  was  assistant  minister  of  Trinity  church  in  New  York 
city,  and  in  1819  made  bishop  of  Connecticut.  It  was  under  his  care  that  Washington 
(now  Trinity)  college  was  founded,  he  l^eing  the  first  president.  He  was  the  author 
of  The  Family  Prayer  Book,  and  author  and  compiler  of  Religion  of  the  Heart  and  Life. 
U.  K.  III.— 8 
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BII0"WXIAX:N[0VE]HEXTS.  Thcmotion  of  non-living  particles  as  seen  through  the 
microscope,  often  mistaken  for  motions  of  living  matter.  The  cause  of  the  movements 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  shown,  but  it  has  been  surnaised  that  heat  is  the  motive 
power. 

BEOW  NIE,  a  domestic  spirit  of  the  fairy  order  in  the  old  popular  superstitions  of 
Scollaiul.  The  common  tradition  respecting  the  B.  is,  that  lie  was  a  good-humored 
drudging  goblin,  who  attached  himself  to  farmhouses  and  other  dwellings  in  the 
couniry,  and  occupied  himself  during  night,  when  the  family  were  in  bed,  in  performing 
any  humble  kind  of  work  that  required  to  be  attended  to,  such  as  churning,  thrashing 
corn,  etc. — a  spirit  not  seen  or  spoken  to,  and  only  known  by  the  obliging  performance 
of  his  voluutarilj-  undertaken  labors — a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  domestic  establish- 
ment, and  unfortunately  no  longer  obtainable  by  good  housewives.  In  Cornwall,  a 
goblin  known  as  Brawny  is  evoked  to  assist  at  the  swarming  of  bees  (Borlace's  Antiquities 
of  GoriiwaV).  The  resemblance  of  the  Scotch  B.  to  the  Robin  Goodfellow  (q.-v.)  of  the 
English,  and  Uie  Kohold  of  the  Germans,  is  also  so  conspicuous  that  we  must  necessarily 
refer  llie  different  fragmentary  legends  on  the  subject  to  one  of  the  old  superstitions 
generally  prevalent  in  Europe. 

BROWNING,  ELizABETn  Barrett,  England's  greatest  poetess,  was  b.  in  London 
about  the  year  180D.  iler  maiden  name  was  Barrett.  The  culture  which  she  received 
in  her  youth  wivs  of  a  kind  far  transcending  the  ordinary  education  even  of  "  ladies 
intellectual."  Classics,  philosophy,  and  science  were  stvidied  with  enthusiasm  and  suc- 
cess. At  a  comparatively  early  period,  she  became  a  contributor  to  periodicals,  and  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  Greek  Christian  poets  indicated  that  she  possessed  both  recondite 
learning  and  keen  poetic  insight.  Her  first  important  essay  in  authorship  was  a  trans- 
lation of  the  ProiwHh-'.us  of  Eschylus  in  1833.  In  1838,  appeared  the  Seraphim,  and 
Otlur  Poenui,  the  external  peculiarity  of  which  was  its  endeavor  to  embody  the  ideas  and 
.se:itiinents  of  a  Ciuistian  mystery  in  the  artistic  ^^rm  of  a  Greek  tragedy.  Delicate 
health,  arising  from  a  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs,  and  the  death  by  drowning 
of  a  favorite  brother  in  the  following  year,  compelled  her  to  live  in  seclusion  for  a  long 
time.  At  length  h  r  health  was  restored,  and  in  1846  she  married  Kobert  Browning 
{r«.v.).  himself  a  great  poet.  After  their  marriage,  they  resided  chiefly  in  Italy,  in  whose 
■sveli';ire  they  were  passionately  interested.  In  1850,  ^hs.  B.  published  her  collected 
works,  together  with  several  new  poems,  among  which  was  Ladi/  GeraMine's  Courtship. 
In  IS") I.  appeared  the  0am  Guidi  Windows,  a  poem  whose  theme  was  the  struggle  made 
by  the  Tuscans  for  freedom  in  1849.  Aurora  L<i<ih,  her  longest  production,  was  pub- 
lished in  IS-jG.  Poeirci  brfore  Conr/rc'iS  appaATcd  in  18G0.  Her  poetry  is  distinguished  by 
it.s  depth  of  feeling,  by  its  true  pathos,  by  its  noble  and  generous  sentiments.  Appar- 
cn>Jj'.she  poured  forth  her  verse  with  dangerous  facility;  and  there  are  few  of  herpoeius 
"Which  would  not  be  improved  by  the  simple  process  of  cmtailment.  But  there  is  not  a 
thought  or  a  sentiment  of  the  many  she  has  so  beautifully  expressed  which  any  one 
would  wi.sh  expunged.  No  writer  ever  exerted  a  better,  gentler,  happier  influence. 
She  died  in  1861. 

BEOWNING,  Robert,  a  di-stinguishcd  contemporary  poet,  b.  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London  in  tiie  year  1812,  and  educated  at  the  London  university.  Tlie  drama  of  Pora- 
ctlxift.  which  first  brought  him  into  notice,  was  pultlished  in  1836.  In  the  following  year 
appeared  his  tragedy  of  Strafford,  which  was  brought  out  upon  the  stage,  but  proved 
unsuccessful,  though  Macready  himself  personated  the  hero.  Sordelh  and  The  Blot  in, 
the  Sr It irJieon  ii\iio  ii\\\Qi!i,  through  lack  of  vivid  and  impressive  incident.  Pippa  Passes 
secured  a  greater  measure  of  popular  approbation.  In  1855,  B.  published  Men  and 
Woiii-n,  one  of  his  greatest  works,  containing  poems  which  for  depth  and  sulitlety  of 
conception,  profound  analysis  of  the  human  mind  in  its  most  delicate  and  impassioned 
conditions,  and  abstract  speculative  insight,  arc  unsurpassed  in  the  English  language. 
If.  as  some  think,  in  vigor  and  brilliancy  of  thought  he  is  above  Tennyson,  he  is  as  far 
))fne:ith  him  in  melody  of  versification  and  artistic  beauty  of  style.  Often  he  shows  a 
niorl)id  love  of  obscurity,  but  he  frequently  exhibits  a  Shakespearian  clearness  of  idea 
a. id  (•mi)hasis  of  expression.  Some  of  his  Dramatic  Lyrics  are  faultless.  Among  his 
otner  poems  are  Thu  liinf/and  the  Book;  J'alaiistion's  Adrcnttirr{lS71):  I'l'ince  Jlohenstiel- 
S-hicariyaii  (1871);  Rd  Cotton  Nifiht-cap  Country  (1873):  Ari.<tt<jphanes'  ApoJor/y  (1875); 
The  Inn  Album  (1875);  Pacchiarotto,  tnith  other  Poems  (1876);  La  Saisiuz:  The  Two  Poets 
of  Croij<ie  {IS7S). 

BitOWXISTS,  a  .sect  of  English  puritans  of  the  16th  c,  who  took  their  doctrines  and 
nami-  frr)m  Kobert  Brown.  In  1592,  sir  Walter  linleigh  estimated  their  numbers  at 
2fl.0U<l.  Harsh  measures  suppressed  tliem  in  England,  or  drove  them  out;  but  the  exiles 
fuumt  refuife  in  Holland,  where  their  church  included  a  nnnibrr  of  eminent  men.  Ere 
long  they  divided  into  Brownists  and  Separatists,  and  soon  the  Brownists  gave  place  to 
the  Indcjiendent.s,  or  Congregationalists.  The  Brownists  objected  not  to  the  doctrine, 
but  to  the  form  of  government  of  the  English  church,  and  to  that  of  the  Presbyterians 
as  wi'll.  They  would  join  no  other  reformed  church  f>n  account  of  the  toleration  of 
unregenerate  persons  as  nunibers,  with  whom  thej'  held  it  impiety  to  be  in  Christian 
fellowship.  They  condemned  the  wedding  service  in  church,  holding  marriage  to  be  a 
civil  contract;  refused  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  those  not  church-members,  or  of 
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those  who  did  not  take  sufficient  care  of  their  cliiklren  already  baptized,  and  rejected  al! 
forms  of  prayer,  holding  even  that  the  Lord's  pruyer^was  ]):-c5:ented  as  a  model  for  imi- 
tation, not  for  repetition.  Their  form  of  clun-ch  government  \vas  democratic,  all  power 
r(\siding  in  tlie  brotherhood.  Tiic  churclies  were  severally  independent;  the  minister  of 
one  could  not  officiate  in  another.  Lay  brothers  couid  prophesy  or  exhort,  and  it  was 
usual  after  a  sermon  to  question  and  discuss  the  topics  broaclic;l.  Every  Erownist 
church  was  a  perfect  body  corjiorate,  possessing  full  power  over  ils  own  members  and 
acts,  and  accountable  to  no  other  jurisdiction  whatever.  -The  principles  of  this  sect 
were  those  of  a  rude  and  extreme  independency — the  natural  reaction  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical abuses  of  those  times.  Their  leader,  late  in  life,  returned  to  the  established 
church,  becoming  again  a  clergyman  in  it.  His  followers  divided  among  themselves  on 
some  minor  points  of  principle  or  of  method,  and  the  sect  as  a  body  came  to  nought. 
Yet  those  who  favor  "voluntaryism"  in  the  church  as  against  national  establisraent,  and 
the  .'sovereignty  of  the  local  c<nigregation  as  jigainst  the  consolidation  of  all  the  churches 
of  some  vast  region,  claim  that  the  Browuist  movement  was  the  rough  prophecy  and 
lieralding  of  a  cardinal  principle  of  polity  then  about  to  be  restored  to  the  church  after 
ages  of  neglect. 

BROWXLOW,  "William  Gannawat,  1805-77;  b.  Ya.  He  was  bred  to  the  car- 
penter's trade,  but  in  182G  became  a  Methodist  minister,  and  was  for  10  years  an  itiner- 
ant. He  took  part  in  politics,  advocating  the  election  of  Adams  in  1S28.  In  1837,  he 
was  editor  of  ihc  KnoxviUc  W/u'r/,  and  his  bold  and  quaint  utterances  soon  gave  him  a 
wide  reputation.  In  1856,  he  defended  the  Methodist  cliurcli  in  a  work  called  The  Iron, 
Wheel  Examined  and  its  ,Spokes  E-vtracfed.  Two  years  later,  with  Rev.  A.  Pryne  of  New 
York,  he  discussed  the  ciuestion,  "Ought  American  Slavery  to  be  Perpetuated?" 
Brovvnlow  defended  slavery.  In  the  secession  he  clung  to  the  union  as  the  best  means 
of  upholding  the  institutions  of  the  south.  For  this  he  was  arrested  by  the  confederate 
government  and  sent  out  of  their  lines.  He  returned  to  Tennessee  in  1804,  and  the  next 
year  was  elected  governor,  and  in  1869  was  sent  to  the  United  States  senate.  He  was 
ardent,  fearless,  and  resolute,  caring  little  for  retirement  in  speech  or  action. 

BROWN  PIGMENTS,  a  term  in  art  applied  to  those  substances  in  which  the  three  pri- 
mary colors  unite  in  unequal  proportions,  red  being  in  excess.  B.  P.  are  chiefly  mineral, 
and  are  used  sometimes  in  a  raw  but  usually  in  a  burned  state.  The  most  important 
are  bister,  asphallum,  umber,  terra  di  sienna.  Mars  brown,  Cassel  earth,  and  brown 
madder. 

BROWNS  on  porcelain  are  generally  imparted  by  a  mixture  containing  more  or  less 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  which,  when  heated,  leaves  the  red  oxide  of  iron  (rust)  on  the 
porcelain,  forming  a  more  or  less  deep-tinted  ochre.     See  Pottery. 

BROWNS  on  cloth  are  communicated  by  arnotto  (q.v.)  and  copperas,  assisted  by 
fustic,  sumach,  peachwood,  logwood,  and  alum.     See  DvErNO. 

BRO\YN-SEQUARD,  Cuarles  Edward.  A  French-American  physiologist  b.  in 
Mauritius,  1818.  His  father,  Edward  Brown,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia;  his  mother 
was  French,  of  the  name  of  Sequard.  He  took  the  degree  of  m.d.  at  Paris,  1840,  and 
afterwards  spent  much  of  his  time  in  America,  investigating  and  lecturing.  His 
researches  have  been  extensive,  furnishing  many  of  the  most  important  facts  in  iihysiol- 
ogy,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  nervous  system.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  Longet 
had  shown  that;  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  conducted  sensation  to  the  brain, 
while  the  anterior  columns  transmitted  motor  impulses  to  the  muscles.  Beiingeri,  how- 
ever, ia  1823,  claimed  to  have  demonstrated  that  sensati(m  was  conveyed  to  the  brain  by 
the  gray  substance  of  the  cord  only.  These  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  Brown- 
Sequard,  who  was  also  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  the  decussation  of  the  sensor}'  con- 
ductors is  in  the  cord  itself;  and  he  has  the  reputation  of  having  created  the  physiology 
of  the  sensory  tract  of  the  spinal  cord.  His  experiments  upon  the  transfusion  of  blood 
are  also  of  great  interest.  Detached  muscular  parts  of  animals,  after  losing  their  irrita- 
bility, were  revived  for  a  considerable  time  by  injecting  fresh,  oxygenated  blood  into 
them.  A  remarkable  experiment  was  the  transfusion,  into  the  carotid  artery  of  a  dog 
just  dea'l  from  peritonitis,  of  blood  from  a  living  dog.  •  The  dead  dog  was  sufficiently 
restored  to  be  able  to  stand  upon  his  feet  and  wag  his  tail,  and  make  other  motions,  fle 
died  a  second  time,  twelve  and  a  half  hours  after.  Insufflation  was  also  emploj'ed.  In 
1864  Dr.  Brown-Seqnard  was  appointed  professor  of  physiology  and  pathology  of  the 
nervous  s_vstem,  in  Harvard  university.  Returning  to  France  in  1869,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  experimental  and  comparative  physiology  at  Paris.  He  was  founder  and 
editor  of  tlie  Journal  de  la  Phijxiolngie  de  I'  Homme  et  des  Ammaux  from  1858  to  1863.  He 
established  Archives  de  la  Phf/siohffie  Normals  et  Pathologique  in  1869.  In  1873  he 
practiced  medicine  in  New  York,  and  with  Dr.  E.  C.  Seguin  published  the  Archirrs  of 
Scientili'-  and  Practical  Medicine.  He  also  published  Lectures  on  the  Diagnosis  and  IVeat- 
ment  of  the  Principal  forms  of  Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities,  8vo,  Loudon,  1861. 

BROWNSON,  Orestes  Augustus,  ll.d.,  1803-77;  b.  Vermont;  a  theologian  and 
author.  He  was  at  fir.st  a  Presbyterian,  but  soon  became  a  Universalist  preacher,  and 
was  an  indefatigaltle  writer  in  support  of  whatever  he  for  the  time  adopted.  In  1828, 
he  went  into  politics  and  tried  to  establish  a  workingmen's  party  in  New  York,  moved 
thereto  by  the  ideas  of  Robert  Owen.  In  1832,  he  was  enthusiastic  over  Dr.  Channing, 
and  became  a  Unitarian  preacher;  in  1836,  he  organized  in  Boston  "The  Society  of 
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Christian  Proirrcss,"  as  a  church  of  which  hs  was  pastor.  About  this  time  he  pub- 
lished-i^'<'/f  Views  of  Christiaitity.  Society,  and  the  Church,  which  was  a  moderate  attack 
on  Protestantism.  In  1838,  he  startea  the  Boxton  Quarterly  Rei-iew,  which  had  existence 
for  about  five  years,  and  was  then  merged  in  the  New  York  Democratic  Berieio.  In 
1840,  he  published  Charles  Ehmod,  or  the  Infidel  Concerted,  a  treatise  in  the  form  of  a 
stoiy,  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  towards  which  the  author  was  diifting, 
and'wliich  he  joined  in  1844.  His  literary  labor  was  enormous,  nearly  all  the  original 
matter  in  his  various  reviews  and  magazines  being  from  his  own  pen.  Though  so 
changeable  in  his  early  years,  he  seems  to  have  found  a  liual  conviction  in  his  late  life; 
and  lie  certainly  gave  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  a  sincere  and  powerful  advocacy. 

BEOWN  SPAR,  a  name  often  given  by  mineralogists  to  certain  varieties  of  dolomite 
(q.v.),  or  magnesia  limestone,  of  not  uufrequent  occurrence,  distinguished  by  a  brownish 
or  reddish  color,  and  a  pcarlj'  luster,  upon  account  of  which  they  are  also  sometimes 
called  i^earl  spar. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a  t.  in  Fayette  co.,  Penn.,  30  m.  s.  of  Pittsburgh;  pop.  '70,  1749. 
The  village  '.s  on  the  ]Monongaliela  river,  over  which  there  is  a  large  and  expensive 
bridge.     The  river  is  navigable  to  this  point. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a  village  in  Haywood  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Louisville  and  Memphis 
railroad,  57  m.  n.e.  of  Memphis;  pop.  '70,  2454-— lOlG  colored.  There  is  a  college  for 
women  under  Baptist  direction.  The  village  is  in  a  rich  planting  district,  and  has  a 
good  trade. 

BROWNSVILLE,  a  city  in  Cameron  co.,  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grande  opposite  Mata- 
moras  (Mexico),  35  m.  from  the  gulf;  pop.  '70,  4905.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a 
considerable  commerce.  Fort  Brown,  near  the  city,  is  occupied  by  a  Lnited  States 
garrison. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY,  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  organized  in  1764,  at  Warren, 
in  the  same  state,  and  removed  in  1770  to  its  present  location.  It  was  known  at  first 
as  Rhode  Island  college,  but  in  1804  the  name  was  changed  in  honor  of  Nicholas  Brown, 
one  i)f  its  mo.-,t  munificent  benefactors.  It  has  been  from  the  beginning  under  Bap- 
tist direction  and  patronage,  but  it  is  not  sectarian  in  its  teaching.  It  has  an  endow- 
ment of  ii;775,00O,  and  an  annual  income  of  $65,000.  Its  property  is  valued  at  over 
$1,250,000.  The  college  buildings,  five  in  number,  stand  upon  elevated  ground,  and 
are  inclosed  in  a  campus  of  16  acres,  beautifully  graded  and  adorned  with  trees,  chiefly 
elms.  The  library,  a  choice  and  admirable  selection,  contains  53,000  volumes  and 
16,000  pamphlets;  and  a  permanent  fund  of  $27,000  insure^  its  constant  increase.  The 
museum  of  natural  history  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  specimens.  There  are 
(1880)  14  professors,  3  other  teachers,  and  260  students.  The  alumni  number  2845. 
Mr.  James  Manning  was  the  first  j)resident,  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxcy  the  second,  and  Rev. 
Asa  Messer  the  third.  Tlie  latter  was  succeeded  in  1827  by  Rev.  Francis  Wayland, 
D.D.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American  divines  and  educators,  under  who.se  direc- 
tion the  institution  greatly  prospered.  His  successors  have  been  Barnas  Sears,  d.d., 
I.L.D.,  1S55-G7;  Alexis  Caswell,  D.D.,  JJ>.D.,  1867-72;  and  the  present  incumbent, 
E.  G.  Robinson,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  appointed  in  1872.  A  fund  of  .$50,000,  created  by  the 
state,  sustains  30  scholarships.  More  than  50  other  seliolarships,  each  yielding  about 
$60  per  annum,  have  been  established;  and  there  is  an  arrangement  whereby  $2.'}  is 
annually  deducted  from  the  tuition  of  a  number  of  indigent  students,  not  exceeding 
two  fifths  of  the  whole  body. 

BRSHESI  NY,  an  insignificant  t.  of  Poland,  in  the  government  of  Piotrkov,  62  m. 
s.w.  of  Warsaw,  near  tlie  railway  that  connects  Warsaw  with  Vienna  and  other  places. 
Pop.  '67,  6040. 

BRUCE,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Ontario,  Canada,  on  lake  Huron;  1600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71, 
68.815.  There  is  a  coast  line  of  loO  m.  in  the  n.w.  i)art  of  the  county,  forming  a  long 
jieninsula  between  the  lake  and  Georgian  bay.  Vast  beds  of  salt  underlie  the  coast 
along  t  lie  lake.  In  the  s.  part  the  soil  is  level  and  fertile.  Capital,  Walkerton,  on  Sau- 
gcen  river. 

BRTICE,  the  surname  of  a  family  illustrious  in  Scottish  history,  descended  from  Rob- 
ert (le  Bruis,  a  Norman  knight,  who  accompanied  William  the  conqueror  to  England  in 
1066,  and  died  .soon  after.  His  younger  .son,  Adam,  who  ac(iuired  large  posse.ssions  in 
Yorksliire,  left  a  son,  Robert  de  Rrus  of  Cleveland,  a  companion  in  arms  of  prince  David 
of  Scotland,  afterward-^  David  I.,  from  whom  he  received  a  grant  of  the  Iord.ship  of 
Annandale,  held  by  the  tenure  of  military  .service.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in 
England  between  t^lephen  and  ]\Iatilda,  niece  of  the  king  of  Scots,  Robert  de  B.  adhered 
to  the  former,  and  renoimced  his  allegiance  to  David,  resigning  his  lands  in  Annandalo 
to  his  son  Robert.  In  1138,  he  was  sent  by  the  barons  of  the  north  of  England  to  nego- 
tiate with  David,  who  had  advanced  in  support  of  his  niece's  claims  as  far  as  Northalier. 
ton,  Yorkshire.  In  the  battle  of  the  Standard  wliich  followed,  he  took  prisoner  liis  soil 
Robert,  then  14  years  of  age,  who,  as  lord  of  Annandale,  fought  on  the  Scottish  side. 
He  died  in  1141.  His  English  estates  were  inherited  by  his  eldest  son,  Adam,  whose 
male  line  terminated  in  Peter  de  B.  of  Skelton,  constable  of  Scarborough  castle  in  1271. 
Robert  de  B.,  2d  lord  of  Annandale,  had  two  sons:  Robert — who  maiTied  a  natural 
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daughter  of  YTilliara  the  lion,  and  died,  witliout  issue,  before  1191 — and  William, 
whose  son,  Robert,  4th  lord  of  Aunandale,  manifd  Isobel,  2d  daughter  of  David,  earl  of 
ITnntingdon  and  Chester,  brother  of  ^Villianl  the  lion,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  royal  house  of  Bruee.     He  died  in  1345. 

BBUCE,  David,  sou  of  king  llobert  Bruce,  succeeded  his  father,  in  1329,  as  David  II., 
when  only  5  years  old.  In  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Northampton,  he  had  married,  wlien 
4  years  old,  Joanna,  daughter  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  and  on  14th  Nov.,  1:3:51.  he 
was  crowned  with  her  at  Scone.  In  13:33,  the  .success  of  Edward  Baliol  and  the  English 
party  obliged  David's  guaidi:ins  to  .send  him  and  his  consort  to  France;  ])Ut  on  the  di.s- 
persion  of  Baliol's  adherents,  David  returned  to  Scotland  in  1:341.  He  made  three  imsuc- 
cessful  inroads  into  England,  and  on  a  fourth  invasion,  in  1:346,  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham,  and  conveyed  to  the  tower  of  Loudon. 
Thence  he  was  removed  to  Odihara,  in  Hamp.shire,  and  not  released  till  1357,  when  his 
ransom  was  fixed  at  100,000  marks.  His  queen  dying  in  1362,  he  married  Margaret 
Logic,  a  Scottish  gentlewoman  of  singular  beauty,  whom  he  divorced  in  1370.  He  had 
no  issue;  and  in  his  latter  years,  he  was  engaged  in  several  intrigues  with  England,  with 
the  view  of  excludmg  his  nephew,  Robert,  the  steward  of  Scotland,  the  next  heir,  from 
the  throne.     He  died  at  Edinburgh  castle,  Feb.  22,  1371. 

BRUCE,  Edward,  king  of  Ireland,  brother  to  the  above,  a  chivalrous  but  rash  and 
impetuous  prince,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  .struggle  for  Scotland's  independence;  and 
in  1308,  after  defeatijig  the  English  twice,  made  himself  master  of  Galloway.  In  1315, 
the  chieftains  of  Ulster  tendered  to  him  the  crown  of  Ireland,  on  condition  of  his  assist- 
ing them  to  expel  the  English  from  the  island.  With  a  small  army  of  6000  men.  he 
emlmrkcd  at  Ayr,  and  reached  Carrickfergus,  May  2oth  of  that  year,  accompanied  by 
sir  Thomas  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray,  sir  John  of  Soulis,  sir  John  the  Stewart,  sir  Fer- 
gus of  Ardrossan,  and  other  Scottish  knights  of  renown.  His  rapid  victories  soon  made 
iiim  master  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  he  was  crowned  king  of  Ireland,  May  2,  1316, 
but  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Dundalk,  Oct.  5,  1317. 

BRUCE,  George,  1781-1866;  b.  Scotland,  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1795  as  a  printer, 
and  in  1803  became  publisher  of  the  Neio  York  Advertiser.  In  1812.  he  and  his  brother 
introduced  the  art  of  stereotyping,  and  followed  that  and  type-founding  thereafter.  One 
of  the  nephews  was  the  inventor  of  a  machine  for  casting  types. 

BEUCE,  JA^rES,  a  celebrated  traveler,  born  at  Kinnaird  house,  Stirlingshire,  Dec.  14, 
1730,  was  the  eldest  son  of  David  Bruce,  esq.,  of  Kinnaird,  and  Marion  Graham  of  Airth. 
Etiucatcd  at  Harrow,  he  was  .sent,  in  the  winter  of  1747,  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
with  tlic  intention  of  studying  law;  but  changing  his  views,  he  went  to  London,  and 
having,  iu  Feb.,  1754,  married  the  daughter  of  a  wine-merchant's  widow,  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  business.  His  wife  dying  within  a  year,  he  made  a  tour  on  the  continent,  and 
on  '.lis  father's  death  in  1758.  he  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Kinnaird.  In  1761,  he  retired 
from  the  wine-trade,  and  iu  1763  was  appointed  consul-general  at  Algiers.  He  remained 
tlu're  about  two  years,  stud^'ing  the  oriental  languages,  and  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
surgery.  He  then  went  to  Aleppo,  where  he  took  further  instructions  in  the  medical  art, 
being  resolved  to  travel  in  the  character  of  a  physician.  In  June,  1768,  he  proceeded  to 
Alexandria  and  from  Cairo  .set  out  on  his  famous  journey  to  Abyssinia,  which  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  discovery.  Sailing  up  tlie  Nile  to  Syene.  he  crossed  tiie  desert  to 
Cosseir,  and  arrived  at  Jeddah  in  April,  1769.  After  various  detentions  he  reached  Gon- 
dar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  in  Feb.,  1770;  and  on  Nov.  14  of  that  year,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  sources  of  the  Abawi,  then  considered  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile.  This 
accompHshment  of  the  chief  object  of  his  journey  filled  him  with  the  greatest  exultation. 
He  remained  about  two  years  in  Abj^ssinia,  and  returning  by  way  of  Sennaar  and  the 
desert  of  Assouan,  after  great  hardship  reached  Alexandria,  whence  he  embarked,  ilar. . 
177:3,  for  Marseilles.  In  France  he  spent  a  considerable  time,  visiting  the  celebrated 
count  de  Buffon,  and  other  distinguished  men.  and  in  1774,  he  returned  to  Scotland. 
In  1776.  he  married  Mar}*,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dundas,  esq.,  of  Fingask,  by  whom  he 
h;id  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  long-expected  Trnveh  to  Dismver  the  Sourcea  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  Tears  1768-73,  were  published  in  1790,  in  5  large  4to  vols,  with  plates  and 
charts.  The  work  contained  such  curious  accounts  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
people  of  Abyssinia,  that  it  startled  the  belief  of  many,  and  some  of  them  were  set  down 
as  fa'orications.  Among  other  doubters  were  De  Tott  in  France,  and  Dr.  Johnson  in 
England.  Modern  travelers,  including  Salt,  Pearce,  Burckhardt,  Belzoni,  and  others, 
have,  hoAvever,  fully  confirmed  his  statements.  B.  died  April  27,  1794,  at  Kinnaird,  of 
a  fall  down  stairs. 

BRUCE,  Michael,  a  minor  Scottish  poet,  the  son  of  a  weaver,  b.  at  Kinnesswood, 
Kinro.ss-shire,  Scotland,  Mar.  27.  1746,  was,  in  his  younger  j'ears,  employed  as  a  herd- 
boy.  In  1762,  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  University  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  when 
not  at  college,  was  engaged  as  a  village  schoolmaster.  He  liad  all  his  life  to  struggle 
with  poverty,  and  his  frame  being  weak,  melancholy  took  possession  of  his  mind,  and 
his  constitution  began  visibly  to  decline.  He  died  of  consumption,  July  6,  1767,  aged 
21.  His  poems,  few  in  number,  and  of  a  tender  and  pathetic  description,  were  pub- 
lished by  the  rev.  John  Logan,  his  fellow-student  and  a.ssociate  at  college,  at  Edinburgh 
in  1770.     His  last  composition  was  a  touching  elegy  on  his  own  approaching  death. 
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BKUCE,  Robert,  the  most  heroic  of  the  Scottish  kings,  was  b.  Mar.  21,  1274.  In 
liis  youth  he  favored  the  English  interests,  in  the  expectation,  doubtless,  of  his 
father  being  preferred  to  tlie  Scottish  throne.  In  1290,  as  earl  of  Carrick,  he 
swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  at  Berwick,  and  tlie  following  year  he  renewed  his 
oath  of  homage  at  Carlisle.  Shortly  after,  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  Edward,  and, 
with  his  Carrick  vassals,  joined  the  Scottish  leaders  in  arms  for  the  independence  of 
their  country.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Scots,  a  few  months  afterwards,  at  Irvine,  B.  made 
his  peace  with  the  English  monarch.  After  Wallace's  defeat  at  Falkirk,  B.  burned  the 
castle  of  Ayr  to  the  gi-ound,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  re- 
tired into  the  recesses  of  Carrick.  In  1299,  the  year  after  Wallace  had  resigned  the 
regency,  B.,  then  in  his  25th  year,  was  admitted  one  of  the  four  regents,  who  ruled  the 
kingdom  in  the  name  of  Baliol.  In  the  three  campaigns  Avhich  subsequently  took  place, 
previous  to  the  linal  subjugation  of  Scotland,  B.  continued  faithful  to  Edward,  and  in 
1305  was  consulted  in  the  .settlement  of  the  government.  With  John  Comyn,  called  the 
Red  Comyn,  the  nephew  of  Baliol,  he  appears  to  have  entered  into  some  agreement  as 
to  their  rival  claims  to  the  throne.  In  an  interview  between  them,  in  the  church  of  the 
lyiinorite  Friars,  Dumfries,  Feb.  4,  1305-06,  a  quarrel  took  place,  and  B. ,  in  a  paro.xysm 
of  passion,  stabbed  Comyn  with  his  dagger.  Rushing  out  to  his  attendants,  he  ex- 
claimed: "I  doubt  I  have  slain  the  Red  ("omyn."  "  You  doubt!"  cried  one  of  them; 
"  I  mak  sikker!"  (i.e.,  sure),  and,  running  into  the  church  with  some  others,  slew  Comyn 
and  his  brother,  who  attempted  to  defend  him.  B.  hastened  to  Lochmaben  castle,  as- 
sembled his  vassals,  and  asserted  his  right  to  the  throne.  Two  mouths  after  (Mar.  27), 
he  was  crowned  king  at  Scone.  An  English  army,  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  nomi- 
nated by  Edward  governor  of  Scotland,  took  possession  of  E\'rth,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  18th  June,  attacked  B.  in  the  wood  of  Methven,  compelling  him  to  retreat  into  the 
wilds  of  Athole.  At  Dairy,  near  the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  B.  was  attacked  by  Alexander, 
lord  of  Lorn,  chief  of  the  Macdougals,  husband  of  the  aunt  of  the  Red  Comyn,  and 
compelled  to  retire.  Sending  liis  queen  and  her  ladies  to  Kildrummie  castle,  Aberdeen- 
shire, under  the  charge  of  Kigel  Bruce  and  the  earl  of  Athole,  he,  with  200  foUovvei-s, 
crossed  Loch  Lomond,  and  had  recourse  for  subsistence  to  the  chase.  B.  next  took 
refuge  in  the  little  island  of  Rathlin,  on  the  n.  coast  of  Ireland,  wiiere  he  renuiiued  all 
winter,  and  was  suppo-sed  to  be  dead.  In  his  absence,  the  English  took  the  castle  of 
Kildrummie,  hanged  Nigel  Bruce  and  other  chiefs  who  had  defended  it,  and  tore  the 
queen  and  princess  Marjory  from  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Duthac,  Ross-shire.  All  B.'s  estates 
were  contiscated,  and  himself  and  adherents  excommunicated  by  the  pope's  legate  at 
Carlisle.  In  the  spring  of  1307,  with  about  300  meu,  B.  landed  in  Carrick,  and  at  mid- 
night surpri.sed  the  English  garrison  in  his  own  castle  of  Turnberry;  but  before  a  .supe- 
rior force  he  retired  into  the  mountainous  districts  of  Ayrshire.  At  Loudon  hill.  May 
10,  1307,  he  defeated  the  English  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and,  three  days  after, 
overthrew  another  party  under  the  earl  of  Gloucester.  In  less  than  two  years  he  wrested 
from  the  English  nearly  the  whole  of  Scotland.  His  authority  being  now  established, 
in  1309  B.  advanced  to  Durham,  laying  waste  the  country.  The  same  year,  Edward  II. 
of  England  invaded  Scotland,  l)ut  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  Edinburgh  to  Ber- 
wick-upon-Tweed. In  the  harvest  of  1312,  the  Scots  again  invaded  England,  but  un- 
successfully. B.  now  rrduced  the  I. ile  of  Man  al.so.  On  ])is  return,  in  the  autumn  of 
1313,  he  found  his  brother,  Edward  Bruce,  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Stirling  casth;,  held 
by  sir  Philip  Mowbray  for  the  English.  A  treaty  was  entered  into,  by  which  Mowbray 
bound  himself  to  surrender  it,  if  not  relieved  before  24th  June  following.  This  led  to 
the  memorable  battle  of  Bannockburn,  24th  June,  1314,  at  which  B.  commanded  in  per- 
son. Tlie  English,  under  l](lward  II.,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  about  100,000  men,  were 
totally  routed,  leaving  30,000  dead  upon  the  field;  while  the  Scots,  numbering  only  30,- 
000.  a"nd  15.000  camp-followers,  lost  about  5000.  In  1317,  B.  passed  over  to  Ireland,  to 
assist  his  brother.  Edward,  eleeted  king  of  that  covmtry,  and  defeated  the  Anglo-Irish 
under  the  baron  of  Clare;  and  in  the  spring  of  1318  the  Scots  army  invaded  England  by 
Northumberland.  Another  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  Englisli  king,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  was  followed  by  B.  again  marchin<;  into  England.  After  besieging 
Norham  castle,  he  defeated  Edward  once  more  at  Biland  abbey,  Yorkshire.  A  truce 
was,  in  consequence,  ratified  between  the  two  kingdoms  at  Berwick,  June  7,  1323,  to 
last  for  13  j'cars.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  III.,  in  1327,  hostilities  recommenced; 
and  the  Scots  being  again  victorious,  a  final  treaty  was  ratified  in  a  parliament  at  North- 
ampton, Mar.  4,  1328,  recognizing  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and  B.'s  riuht  to  the 
throne.  Ilis  warfare  was  now  accomplished,  and,  suffering  under  the  di.sease  of  leprosy, 
lie  sp^nt  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  ;it  ("ardross  castle,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
firth  of  Clyde.  lie  died  June  7,  1329,  in  his  55th  year,  and  the  23d  of  his  reign.  His 
heart,  extracted  and  embalmed,  was  delivered  to  sir  James  Douglas,  to  be  carried  to 
Palestine  and  buried  in  .Jerusalem.  Douglas  was  killed  fighting  against  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  and  the  sacred  relic  of  Fi. ,  with  the  body  of  its  devoted  champion,  was  brought 
to  Scotland,  and  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Melro.so.  B.'s  body  was  interred  in  the 
abl)ey  church  of  Dunfermline;  and,  in  clearing  the  foundations  for  a  third  church  on 
the  same  s])ot  in  1818,  ins  bones  were  discovered.  He  was  twice  married:  (1)  to  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Donald,  tenth  Eiu-1  of  Mar— is.suc,  a  daughter,  jMarjory.  wife  of  Walter  the 
high  siewanl,  whose  son  ascended  the  throne  as  Robert  II. ;  and  (2)  to  EHzabeth,  daugh- 
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tcrof  Aymcr  de  Burgh,  eail  of  Ulster — issue,  one  son,  who  succeeded  him  as  Diivid  II  , 
and  two  daughtci-f^. 

BBTJCS,  RouERT  DE,  fifth  h)rd  of  Annandale,  son  of  the  fourtli  lord  above  men- 
tioned, aiiil  the  coinpelitor  with  John  Baliol  for  the  crown  of  Scothind,  was  b.  in  1210. 
On  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  princess  Isobel,  in  1252,  he  did  lion, age  to  Henry  III. 
for  her  lauds  in  England,  and  in  1255  was  made  sheriff  of  Cumberland,  and  constable  of 
the  castle  of  Carlisle.  About  Ihe  same  time  he  was  appoiute<l  one  of  the  fifteen  regents 
of  Scotland,  in  the  minority  of  Alexander  III.  In  1264,  he  led,  with  Comyn  and  Baliol, 
the  Scottish  auxiliaries  to  tlie  assistance  of  the  English  monarch  at  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
where  lie  was  t.-ikeu  pi-isoner,  but  released  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  the  following 
year.  On  the  Scottish  throne  becoming  vacant  at  the  death,  in  1290,  of  Margaret,  the 
"maiden  of  Norway,"  grauddaughter  of  Alexander  III.,  Baliol  and  Bruce  claimed  the 
.succession,  the  former  as  great-grandson  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his  eldest 
daughter,  Margaret;  the  laUer  as  grandson,  by  his  second  daughter,  Isobel.  Edward  I. 
of  England,  to  whom  the  dispute  was  referred,  decided  in  favor  of  Baliol,  19th  Nov., 
1293.  "To  avoid  swearing  fealty  to  his  successful  rival,  B.  resigned  Annandale  to  his 
eldest  son,  Robert  de  B.,  earl  of  Carrick.  He  died  at  his  castle  of  Lochmabwi,  Dum- 
friesshire, in  1295,  leaving  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

BEUCE,  RoBEitT  DE,  earl  of  Carrick,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  accompanied  king 
Edward  I.  of  England  to  Palestine,  in  1269,  and  was  ever  after  greatly  esteemed  by  that 
monarch.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  married  m  1271,  jSlartha  Margaret,  countess  of 
Carrick,  and  in  her  right  became  carl  of  Carrick.  Following  the  example  of  his  father, 
10  avoid  doing  homag-e  to  Baliol,  he  resigned  the  lordship  of  Annandale  to  his  eldest 
son,  Robert,  the  future  king  of  Scotland,  then  a  minor.  Retiring  to  England,  he  wa.s, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  m  1295,  appointed  constable  of  the  castle  of  C  aiiisle;  and  in 
the  following  year,  when  Baliol  renounced  the  authority  of  Edward,  and,  assisted  by  the 
Comyus,  had  recourse  to  arms,  B.  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English.  After  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  in  which  the  Scots  were  defeated  and  Baliol  comp'elled  to  relinquish  the 
sovereigntv.  he  made  application  to  Edward  for  the  vacant  crown,  but  was  refused  it. 
He  died  in  1304. 

BRU  CEA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  somewhat  doubtfully  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the 
allied  natural  orders  rutacem  (q.v.).  simarubacefe  (q.v.).  and  xantJioxi/Incro'  (q.v  ). — B.  anti- 
dyaentcrica,  or  ferruginfi<i,  is  an  Abyssinian  species,  the  leaves  of  which  are  said  to  be 
tonic,  astringent,  and  useful  in  dysentery.  Those  of  B.  Sumatrana,  a  native  of  the 
Indian  archipelago,  China,  etc.,  possess  the  same  medicinal  properties.  They  are 
intensely  bitter. — The  xVbyssinian  species  acquired  a  factitious  importance  in  the  begin- 
ning of  "the  19th  c,  from  a  mistaken  belief  that  it  produced  the  dangerous  false  Angos- 
tura bark  (see  Angostura  B.vrk),  and  in  this  belief  the  name  brucine  (q.v.)  was 
given  to  an  alkaloid  really  produced  by  the  nux  vomica  (q.v.)  and  other  species  of 
strychnos  (q.v.). 

BSUCHSAL,  a  t.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  situated  on  the  Salzbach.  and  on 
the  railway  between  Heidelberg  and  Carlsruhe,  12  m.  n.e.  of  the  latter  place.  B.,  which 
is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  has  three  suburbs.  The  old  castle  of  the  prince- 
bishops  of  Speier,  who  took  up  their  residence  here  early  in  the  11th  c,  is  still  stand- 
ing, and  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  are  some  ancient  tombs.  B.  has  two  prisons 
organized  on  a  modified  form  of  the  Pennsylvanian  system.  Pop.  '75,  10,810,  who  were 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  wine  trade. 

BRUCINE  is  one  of  the  alkaloids  (q.v  )  present  in  strychnos  nux  vonu'ca  along  with 
strychnine,  etc.  It  is  not  so  abundant  as  the  strychnine,  nor  is  it  so  poisonous.  It  is 
mainly  characterized  by  giving  a  blood- red  color  with  concentrated  commercial  nitric 
acid,  and,  indeed,  the  red  color  always  yielded  by  nux  vomica,  and  occasionally  by 
strychnine  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  brucine. 

BRUCITE,  a  native  magnesic  hydrate,  found  in  serpentine  in  New  Jersey,  and  in 
the  chrome  mines  in  Texas.     Syn.  MgHo02. 

BRTJCKENATT,  a  villnffe  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Sinn,  36  m.  n.e.  of  Wiirzburg.  It  is 
famous  in  connection  with  the  baths  of  B.,  which  are  picturesquely  situated  in  a  beauti- 
ful part  of  the  valley  of  the  Sinn,  about  2  m.  w.  from  the  village.  The  grounds  are 
tastefully  laid  out  in  gardens,  and  charming  walks  traverse  the  surrounding  woods. 
The  place  is  a  favorite  summer -resort  of  the  Bavarian  court.  B.  has  paper-mills.  Pop. 
'71,  1669. 

BRUCKER,  JoHANX  Jakob,  a  German  theologian  and  historian,  1696-1770.  He 
was  educated  at  Jena,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  a.m.  in  1718,  and  the  next  year  pub- 
lished re;; /'rtme?! /ni'r(?<f?/c^w?i/s  m  iT/.^/onam  cfe  irZ^-is.  In  1728  came  De  \ita  et  Scriptis 
CI.  Etringeri,  and  in  1731  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Berlin  academy  of  sciences. 
Thence  he  went  to  Augsburg  as  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Ulric,  where  he  published 
dissertations  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  still  later  a  history  of  philosophy  in  dia- 
logue form.  In  1741  came  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work  on  the  critical  history  of 
philosophy,  completed  in  1744,  a  work  that  had  an  immense  success.  He  wrote  many 
other  works  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  superintended  and  corrected^  an  edition  of 
Luther's  translation  of  the  New  TTestament,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it. 
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BEUGES  (Gcr.  Brilgfje),  a  city  of  Belgium,  capital  of  the  province  of  West  Flanders, 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  about  8  m.  from  the  sea,  witli  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
three  canals  from  Ghent,  L'Ecluse,  and  Ostend,  the  latter  admitting  the  largest  sea-going 
ships.  I.at.  51''  12'  n.,  long.  3°  14'  c.  B.  derives  its  name  from  its  many  bridges,  all 
opening  in  the  middle  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  ramparts  surrounding 
the  city  are  an  agreeable  promenade.  The  streets  liave  a  venerable  and  picturesque 
appearance,  but  they  are  greatly  deserted,  the  population  of  the  city  being  now  scarcely 
a  quarter  of  wliatit  was  during  the  middle  ages.  Among  the  most  interesting  buildings 
are  the  town-hall,  with  a  lofty  tower  and  a  celebrated  set  of  48  bells;  a  Gothic  senate- 
house,  built  about  the  clo.se  of'the  14th  c. ;  a  court  of  justice,  containing  a  famous  carved 
chimney-piece  of  the  date  1559;  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  with  its  spire  450  ft.  high, 
its  many  valuable  ])aintings,  and  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  (said  to  be  by  Michael  Angelo), 
for  which  Horace  "W'al pole  offered  30,000  florins,  and  its  splendid  monuments  of  Charles 
the  Bold  and  his  daui^diter  Mary,  wife  of  the  emperor  Maximilian;  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Sauveur,  not  remarkable  for  its  exterior,  but  containing  paintings  by  eminent  masters; 
St.  John's  hospital,  with  celebrated  pictures  by  Memling,  etc.  The  academy  of  painting 
contains  several  fine  pictures  by  J.  van  Eyck.  B.  has  manufactures  of  woolen,  linen, 
cotton,  lace,  leatiier,  cordage,  and  tobacco;  and  distilleries,  sugar  and  salt  refineries, 
and  ship-building  yard.s.  liailways  connect  B.  with  Ostend,  Ghent,  and  other  cities  of 
Belgium  and  the  continent.  Pop.  '76,  45,097,  of  wliom  nearly  a  third  are  paupers.  B. 
is  a  very  ancient  city.  Here,  it  is  said,  St.  Chry.solus  preached  the  gospel  as  early  as 
the  3d  century.  In  the  7th  c,  B.  was  the  capital  of  the  surrounding  district  called 
Flanders,  and  before  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Kornuuis,  its  commercial  impor- 
tance was  established.  In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  c,  it  was  the  central  mart  of  the 
Hansealic  league;  and  in  the  following  century  it  maybe  .said  to  have  become  the 
metropolis  of  the  world's  commerce.  Commercial  agents  from  17  ditfereiit  kingdoms 
resided  here,  and  no  less  than  20  ministers  from  foreign  courts  had  mansions  within  its 
walls.  Its  population  at  this  time  amounted  to  upwards  of  200.000.  In  1488,  the  citizens 
rose  in  insurrection  against  the  archduke  Maximilian,  and  with  the  harsh  measures  of 
repression  which  ensued,  commenced  the  commercial  decline  of  Bruges.  Man}- of  the 
traders  and  manufacturers,  driven  forth  from  their  own  country,  settled  in  England, 
and  from  this  time  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  English  manufacturing  superiority. 
In  the  IGth  c,  however,  the  tapestry  of  B.  was  still  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and 
the  famous  Gobelin  tapestry  of  Paris  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  manufacturer  of 
Briiges.  Tiie  city  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1794,  and  soon  after  incorj)orated  with 
the  French  empire;  but  in  1815  it  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, and  in  1830  of  the  Belgian  monarchy. 

BRUGG,  or  Buuck,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  right 
bank  ot  the  Aar,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Reuss,  about  9  m.  n.e.  of  Aiuau.  It  is  inter- 
esting as  occupying  a  i)art  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Vindouism,  the  strongest  fortress,  as 
well  as  the  most  important  settlement  of  the  Romans  in  Helvetia;  and  also  as  the  craidle 
of  the  house  of  Hapsbiu-g,  to  wiiom,  in  early  times,  it  belonged.  The  remains  of  the 
castle  of  Haiisburg,  founded  by  count  Radbod  of  Altenburg  in  1020,  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  a  wooded  height,  about  2  m.  from  the  village.  Nearer,  is  the  abbey  of  Kijnigsfelden, 
founded  in  1310  by  the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  emperor  Albert,  who,  two  yeai-s  before, 
was  nmrdered  on  the  spot  by  his  nephew  and  others,  for  which  a  terrible  revenge  was 
taken  on  tiie  relatives  of  th(!  murderer.s.  In  the  vaults  beneatii  the  abbey  are  interred 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Austrian  royal  family.  High  conical-roofed  towers  guard 
the  exit  and  entrance  to  B.,  which  has  a  pop.  of  (1870)  1338.  Zimmerman  was  a  native 
of  this  jilivce. 

BRUG.M.VNS,  SRri.vi-nrs  JusTixua,  1763-1819;  a  Dutch  naturalist  and  physician, 
profe.«isor  of  philosophy  and  physical  sciences  at  Franeker,  Holland,  where  he  founded 
a  musi'um  of  eomparative  anatomy.  He  organized  and  became  (;hief  director  of  the 
sanitary  institutions  of  Holland.  He  improved  the  condition  of  military  hospitals,  aiid 
■by  his  etTort  the  20,000  soldiers  wounded  at  Waterloo  were  properly  cared  for.  In  1815, 
ihe  was  at  li>e  head  of  the  .sanitary  serviee  of  the  army  and  navy.  Many  of  his  papers 
on  medical  science  and  natural  history  have  been  published. 

BRUGSCH.  IlKiNRmr  K.\til,  ph.  d..  b.  1827;  a  German  Egyptologist,  and  director 
of  the  Egyptian  nujseum  in  Berlin.  He  made  two  visits  to  Egypt  for  archaeological 
purposes.  ;ind  was  a  member  of  the  Prussian  em])as.sy  to  Persia  in  1860.  In  1864,  he 
foandcd  at  Leipsie  a  periodical  devoted  to  Egyptian  arcliajology.  At  Gottingen  he  was 
professor  in  1H6S-70,  when  he  l)ecame  director  of  an  Egyptological  school  at  Cairo.  He 
lias  pul)lishe(l  .several  im|)ortant  works  on  Ejryptian  subjects,  one  especially  interesting, 
•on  the  liil)lical  story  of  the  crossing  of  the  Red  sea,  advancing  a  theory  (juite  different 
frwn  that  long  aceepted  as  to  the  j)laee  of  that  event.  lie  assigns  the  cro.ssing  by  the 
I.si*aolites  und  the  ingulfing  f)f  tin;  Egyptians  to  the  vast  morass  near  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  occitsionally  inundated  by  its  waves  driven  l)y  a  strong  wind.  His 
•cvilences  of  this  show  ingenuity  and  learning,  but  have  not  commanded  the  general 
A8»>ni  of  scholars. 

BBUHL,  a  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  about  9  m.  s.s.w.  of  Cologne,  on  the  railway  to 
B.jmn.     It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  has  a  splendid  ehateiviu  erected  in  the  eariy 
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part  of  the  18tli  c.  hy  the  elector  Clement  Augustas  of  Bavaria.  There  is  also  an  an- 
cient Franciscan  convent,  now  converted  into  a  seminary  for  Iloman  Catholic  school- 
masters. After  his  banishment  from  France  in  1(351,  cardinal  Mazarin  took  up  his 
residence  in  Briihl.     Pop.  '75,  3499. 

BEUHL,  HEiNRicn,  Count  von  Brtthl,  prime-minister  of  Au.2;ns(us  III.,  kin^  of 
Poland,  and  elector  of  Saxonj^  deserves  a  place  in  history  as  a  signal  example  of  an 
unworthy  minister  and  venal  statesman.  He  was  born  in  17U0,  at'Weissenfels,  and  in 
early  life  entered,  as  a  page,  into  the  service  of  the  duchess  of  Sachsen-Weissenfels. 
His  winning  address  and  tact  gained  for  him  rapid  promotion  through  several  oftices  of 
state,  until,  in  1747,  he  became  prime-minister  to  that  idle  and  unjKitriotic  ruler, 
Augustus  III.  Never  was  a  ruler  more  slavishly  obeyed  by  a  statesman.  B.  would 
follow  the  prince,  as  he  strolled  about  smoking,  without  speaking  a  word  for  a  whole 
day;  or,  when  his  majesty  lazily  inquired:  ''Briihl,  have  you  any  money  for  me?" 
"  Yes,  sire,"  would  be  the  constant  reply;  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  this  answer  as 
frequently  as  it  was  demanded,  B.  drained  the  coffers  of  the  state,  and  burdened  the 
country  with  debt.  He,  however,  contrived  to  enrich  himself,  and  to  accumulate 
honors  and  titles.  By  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  he  was  invested  with  the  order  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  by  Charles  VI.  of  Austria,  he  was  made  a  count  of  the  empire.  He  kept 
200  servants,  paid  his  body-guard  better  tlian  Augustus  did  liis,  furnished  the  costliest 
table,  possessed  the  linest  wardrobe,  and,. in  short,  maintained  tlie  mos'"  sjjlendid  estab- 
lishment in  the  kingdom.  "  Of  all  statesmen,"  said  Frederick  II.,  "  Br'uhl  has  collected 
the  greatest  quantity  of  fine  clothes,  watches,  lace,  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  !"  The 
effect  of  B.'s  reckless  robbery  of  the  national  finances  to  gratify  the  dissolute  Augustus 
and  himself,  made  itself  felt  at  the  outbreak  of  the  .seven  years'  war,  when  the  country 
could  only  furnish  17,000  men  to  oppose  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  surprised  and  cap- 
tured the  whole  Saxon  army  in  its  camp  at  Pirua.  Augustus  and  B.  fled  to  Warsaw. 
When  peace  was  concluded,  they  returned  to  Dresden,  where  Augustus  died  on  the  5th 
Oct.,  1763,  and  was  followed  by  his  worthless  parasite,  2Sth  October.  B.'s  palace  is 
still  one  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Dresden,  and  his  library  of  63,000  vols,  forms  a 
chief  part  of  the  royal  library,  Dresden. 

BETJISE,  or  Contusion,  signifies  an  injury  inflicted  by  a  blow  or  sudden  pressure, 
in  which  the  skin  is  not  wounded,  and  no  bone  is  broken  or  dislocated.  Both  terms, 
and  especially  the  latter,  are  employed  in  surgery  to  include  all  such  injuries  in  their 
widest  range,  from  a  black  eye  to  a  thoroughty  crushed  masscf  muscle.  In  the  slighter 
forms  of  this  injury-,  as  in  ordinary  simple  bruises,  there  is  no  tearing,  but  only  a  con- 
cussion of  the  textures,  the  utmost  damage  done  being  the  rupture  of  a  few  small  blood- 
vessels, which  occasions  the  discoloration  that  is  always  observed  in  these  cases.  In 
more  severe  contusions,  the  subjacent  structures — muscles,  connective  tissue,  vessels, 
etc. — are  more  or  less  ruptured,  and  in  extreme  cases,  are  thoroughly  crushed,  and 
usually  become  gangrenous.  The  quantity  of  blood  that  is  extravasated  mainly  depends 
upon  the  size  and  number  of  the  ruptured  blood-vessels,  but  partly  also  on  the  nature  of 
the  textures  of  the  injured  part.  Thus,  a  lax  tissue,  as  that  of  the  ej'elids,  favors  the 
escape  of  blood  into  the  surrounding  parts.  Moreover,  the  constitution  of  the  patient 
has  some  influence,  and  many  persons,  especially  (according  to  Mr.  Paget,  in  his  article 
on  "Contusions'  in  Holmes's  Syntem  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.)  pallid,  fatty,  soft-skinned 
■women,  though  suffering  from  no  apparent  disease,  are  subject  to  extravasations,  and 
consequently  to  discolorations,  very  disproportionate  to  the  injuries  that  cause  them. 

The  mo.st  characteristic  signs  of  a  recent  contusion  are  more  or  less  shock  (q  v.),  pain, 
swelling,  and  discoloration  of  the  surface  from  effused  blood  (commonly  known  as 
ecchymom,  q.v.).  There  is  nothing  special  in  the  character  of  the  shock,  but  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  it  is  most  severely  felt  in  injuries  of  special  parts— as  the  testes, 
the  breasts,  and  the  larger  joints,  which  are  often  followed  by  remarkable  general 
depression,  faintness,  loss  of  muscular  power,  and  nausea.  The  immediate  pain  fol- 
V)wing  the  blow  is  succeeded  by  a  feeling  of  numbness,  which,  after  a  varyina-  time, 
unless  the  part  is  killed,  gives  place  to  a  heavy,  aching  pain.  Although  some'depression 
may  usually  be  observed  immediately  after  the  infliction  of  the  blow,  swelling  of  the 
parts  rapidly  follows,  as  may  be  well  seen  in  the  case  of  a  child  receiving  a  blow  on  the 
head,  or  of  the  wale  that  rises  after  the  lash  of  a  whip.  In  lax  parts,  such  as  the  eyelids, 
the  swelling  is  often  considerable,  and  may  remain  for  a  week  or  more;  but  in  other 
parts,  it  usually  subsides  in  two  or  three  days.  The  discoloration  of  the  skin  consequent 
on  blows  is  of  a  more  or  less  purple  tint,  varying  from  Ijlack  to  crimson  or  pink.  ' '  Black- 
ness," says  Mr.  Paget  (o;;.  ^?<.),  "usually  indicating  intense  injury,  is  probably  due  to 
the  extravasation  of  a  large  portion  of  entire  bloodl  crim.son  or  pink  tint.s,  to  the  preva- 
lence of  a  blood-stained  fluid;  blue,  to  the  degrees  in  which  blackness,  is  veiled  by  the 
cuticle  and  skin,  as  the  color  of  blood  in  veins  is;  and  perhaps  .some 'of  the  shades  of 
pink  to  the  partial  aeration  of  the  blood  by  the  penetration  of  air  through  the  epidermis. 
After  a  variable  time,  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  injury,  these  colors  fade  out, 
passing  most  commonly  through  gradually  lightening  shades  of  brownish  olive,  green, 
and  yellow."  The  causes  of  these  changes  of  color  are  not  clearly  known;  as,  however, 
the  changes  are  not  observed  in  bruisesof  parts  removed  from  air  and  light,  they  are 
probably  due  to  oxidation  and  actinic  agency.     When  a  severe  B.  tendsto  a  natural 
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cure,  and  there  is  no  inflammation  or  sloughing,  the  effused  blood  is  generally  absorbed, 
the  liquid  portion  rapidly  disappearing,  while  the  blood-cells  are  more  slowlj-  removed. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  probable  tiiat  the  effused  blood  becomes  organized  into  vascular 
connective  tissue,  which  takes  part  in  the  repair  of  the  injured  tissue.  We  need  not  fol- 
low the  course  of  a  B.  in  which  active  iutlamniation  with  suppuration  ensues,  or  in  which 
sloughing  takes  place,  as  these  complications  must  be  treated  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  those  affections.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  ill  consequences  following 
partial  recovery,  which  require  notice.  Thus,  in  some  organs,  as  the  breast,  abscess 
may  ensue  long  after  a  blow;  or  a  sensitive  indurated  lump  may  remain;  or  (more  com- 
monly) there  may  be  long-continued  pain,  without  change  of  texture;  or.  lastly,  cancer 
may  ensue.  IJlows  on  superficial  bones,  as  those  of  the  skull,  are  not  unfrequently  fol- 
lowed by  very  painful  thickening  of  the  periosteum;  and  a  muscle  violently  struck  may 
be  paralyzed,  and  rapidly  wa.ste  away;  and  constitutional  diseases,  such  as  gout  and 
rheumatism,  are  well  known  to  localize  themselves  with  special  severity  in  parts  that 
have  once  been  seriously  bruised. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  simple  and  not  very  severe  bruises  require  little  treatment 
but  the  rest  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of  pain;  but  the  removal  of  the  swelling  and 
discoloration  may  be  hastened  by  the  application  of  various  local  stimulants,  which  seem 
to  act  by  accelerating  the  circulation  through  the  bruised  part,  and  promoting  the 
absorption  of  the  effused  fluid.  Friar's  balsam,  compound  soap  liniment,  or  poultices 
made  with  the  roots  of  black  brjony  beaten  to  a  pulp,  are  popular  remedies  of  this  class. 
Mr.  Paget  regards  the  tincture  of  arnica  as  the  best  application.  AVlicre  the  skin  is  thick, 
it  may  be  gently  rubbed  over  the  bruised  part  in  an  imdiluted  state;  where  the  skin  is 
thinner,  it  should  be  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water;  or,  which  is  probably  better, 
it  may  be  constantly  applied  as  a  lotion  if  diluted  with  tive  or  six  parts  of  water.  Pugil- 
ists, who  are  probablj'  better  acquainted  with  ordinar}'  bruises  than  any  other  class  of 
men,  are  in  the  habit  of  removing  the  swelling  of  the  e}-elids  that  often  naturally  occurs 
during  a  prize-fight,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  close  the  e3es,  by  at  once  puncturing  the 
ej'elids  at  .several  points  with  a  lancet;  and  their  favorite  remedy  for  a  black-eye  or  other 
B.  on  the  face  is  a  fresh  beef-steak  applied  locally,  as  a  poultice.  Bruises  of  a  more 
severe  nature,  as  when  there  is  much  l)rcakingor  crushing  of  the  tissues,  must,  of  course, 
at  once  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon. — For  further  details  on  this  subject,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Pagel's  excellent  article,  from  which  we  have  freely  quoted. 

BETJMAIEE  (Lat.  hrnma,  winter),  a  division  of  the  year  in  the  republican  calendar  ol 
Franco.  It  includes  the  time  from  Oct.  22  to  Nov.  20.  The  celebrated  18th  B.  which 
witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  directory  and  the  establishment  of  the  sway  of  Kapo- 
leon,  corresponds  with  Nov.  9,  1799,  of  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

BRU.MATH,  or  BRU>rPT,  a  t.  of  Lower  Alsace,  on  the  Zorn ;  pop.  71,  5619.  It  has 
a  castle  and  mineral  wells,  and  is  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Brucomagus. 

BRl'MIDI,  CoNST.vNTiNK,  1805-80;  a  native  of  Rome,  Italy,  son  of  a  Greek  father 
and  an  Italian  mother,  widely  known  as  a  fresco  painter.  He  was  educated  in  the  col- 
lege of  fine  arts  at  Home,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1852.  His  first  work,  "The 
Crucifixion,"  wa.s  in  St.  Stephen's  church  in  New  York.     Thence  he  went  to  Philadel- 

Fhia  and  to  tin;  city  of  Mexico,  at  botii  places  employing  himself  in  church  decoration, 
n  185-t  he  arrived  in  AVasliington,  and  was  at  once  employed  on  the  bare  walls  and 
ceilings  of  the  national  capital,  the  rotunda  of  which  contains  many  fine  pieces  from 
Lis  hand,  combining  mythology,  allegory,  and  history.  There  are  cartoons  of  his  yet  to 
be  put  in  place,  but  by  other  hands,  including  "  ()glethorpe  and  the  Indians,"  "The 
Battle  of  I-exington,"  "  Surrender  of  Cornwallis,"  "Decatur  at  Tripoli,"  "  The  Death 
of  Tecumseh,"  "  Entrance  of  General  Scott  into  Mexico,"  and  "The  Discovery  of 
Gold." 

BROniEL.  Gkouor  Bnv.vN,  1778-1840  (better  known  as  "Beau  "  Brummel);  a 
man  of  wealtii  and  fashion,  who  became  an  intimate  companion  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  was  looked  upon  by  the  society  of  his  day  as  the  "  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mold 
of  form."  He  was  the"arl)iter  in  all  matters  of  fashion,  and  considered  the  very  top  of 
perfection  in  taste,  especially  in  dress.  As  long  as  his  fortune  lasted  or  the  prince  of 
Wales  would  contribute,  he  kept  up  an  elegant  bachelor  establishment  in  London:  but 
finally  ho  lost  the  favor  of  his  royal  friend,  became  poor,  gambled  reckles.sly,  fled  from 
his  creditors,  and  died  in  France  in  a  hospital  for  mendicants. 

BRTTNCK,  T?irn.\ui)  FuAN(;f)ia  PniurrK.  one  of  the  most  ingenious  critics  and 
philologists  of  modern  limes,  was  born  at  Strasburg,  Dec.  30,  1729.  He  was  educated 
under  the  Jesuits  in  Paris;  but  abandoned  his  .studies,  and  for  some  time  was  engaged 
as  a  military  commissary  during  the  seven  years'  war.  A  professor  in  Giessen,  with 
whom  B.  hajipened  to  lodge  while  the  army  was  in  winter  quarters,  revived  in  him  the 
love  of  classical  studies.  Returning  to  Stra.sburg,  he  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to 
Greek,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an  able  but  adventurous  critic  and  emenda- 
tor.  His  belief  that  all  inaccuracies  in  ancient  Greek  writings  were  introduced  by 
copyists,  often  led  B.  astray;  but.  since  the  revival  of  learning,  few  critics  have  done 
more  for  the  progress  of  Greek  litemturc.  His  first  work,  Analccta  Veterum  Poi'tarvm 
Orctcorum  (1772-76),   was   followed  by   several  editions  of   Anacreon   (1778-86),    and 
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editions  of  Apollonius  Rhodius  (1780)  and  Aristophanes  (1781-83),  Poetce  Gnomici  (1784), 
Vii'gil  (1785),  and  Sophocles  (1786-89).  The  last  of  these  establislied  a  new  era  in  the 
criticism  of  the  tragic  writers.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  interrupted 
B.'s  studies.  He  ardently  attached  himself  to  the  popular  side.  During  the  reign  of 
terror,  he  was  imprisoned,  but  was  liberated  after  the  downfall  of  Robet^pierre.  His 
means,  however,  had  been  so  much  reduced  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  valuable 
library.  From  this  time,  1801,  he  turned  his  attention  from  Greeiv  to  Latin  literature, 
and  published,  editions  of  Plautus  and  Terence.     He  died  June  12,  1803. 

BRUNDUSIUM.     See  Bhindisi,  ante. 

BBUNE,  GuiLTAUME  Marie  Anne,  a  French  marshal  of  the  first  empire,  was  b. 
at  Brives-la  Gaillarde,  13th  Mar.,  1763.  His  education  brought  him  at  an  early  period, 
into  conneclion  with  tlie  men  of  the  revolution.  Along  wih  Danton,  he  helped  to  estab- 
lish the  Cordeliers'  club.  After  the  conquest  of  Belgium,  he  was  sent  as  civil  commia- 
sar}'^  to  that  country,  but  his  warlike  aspirations  soon  induced  him  to  enter  tlie  military 
service.  In  1797,  he  became  brigadier  under  Napoleon  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  Areola  and  Rivoli,  where  he  was  made  gen.  of  division  and  leader  of 
the  advance-guard  Sent  by  the  directory  to  Switzerland  in  1798,  lie  executed  his  orders 
with  brilliant  success.  In  1799,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Hol- 
land, where  he  achieved  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  generals  of  his  age.  He 
vanquished  the  Anglo-Russians  at  Bergen  on  the  19th  of  Sept.,  1799,  and  on  the  19th  of 
Oct.,  forced  the  duke  of  York,  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  armies,  to  capitu- 
late at  Alkmaar,  under  humiliating  circumstances.  In  1803,  lie  was  named  amba.ssador 
to  the  Ottoman  porte,  and  was  received  by  Selim  III.  witli  great  distinction.  In  1804, 
he  obtained  the  dignity  of  marshal,  and  in  1805  returned  to  France.  Two  years  after- 
wards, B.  became  governor-general  of  tlie  Hanseatic  towns,  and  was  charged  with  the 
conquest  of  Pomerania;  but  circumstances  having  occurred  Avliich  unnecessarily  excited 
the  distrust  of  Napoleon,  he  was  recalled,  and  liis  future  services  dispensed  w'ith.  After 
the  fall  of  the  emperor,  he  declared  for  the  Bourbons,  but  his  offers  were  rejected,  and 
in  consequence  he  joined  Napoleon  after  Iiis  return  from  Elba.  He  was  now  made  a 
peer,  but  the  battle  of  Waterloo  completely  destroyed  his  prospects.  He  again  made 
his  submission,  but  was  barbarously  a.ssassinated  at  Avignon,  2d  Aug.,  1815,  by  the 
populace,  who  were  infuriated  against  him  on  account  of  certain  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge,  of  whicli,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been  entirely  guiltless. 

BRUNEIIAUT,  or  Brcneiiilde,  534-613;  daughter  of  Athanagild,  king  of  the  Vis- 
igoths and  wife  of  Sigebert,  king  of  Austrasia.  Her  sister  Galsunda,  the  wife  of  Chil- 
peric,  king  of  Neustria  and  tlie  brother  of  Sigebert,  had  been  abandoned  and  murdered 
by  Chilperic  at  the  demand  of  his  mistress,  Fredegouda,  who  became  queen.  Brune- 
haut  induced  her  husband  (Sigebert)  to  invade  Neustria,  where,  while  besieging  Tour- 
nay,  he  was  slain  by  emissaries  of  Fredegondi,  and  Bruneliaut  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Chilperic.  At  Rouen  she  persuaded  one  of  Chilperic's  sons  to  marry  her,  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  bishop  of  the  place,  she  escaped  to  Austrasia,  which  was  then  ruled  by  Chil- 
debert;  but  she  recovered  her  authority.  After  tlie  death  of  Childcbert  she  provoked 
war  between  her  grandsons,  iieirs  to  the  throne,  in  which  one  was  killed,  and  she  was 
about  to  take  the  throne  when  a  son  of  Fredegonda,  Clotliaire  II.,  interpcsed  and  cap- 
tured her  easily,  as  her  army  refused  to  fight.  Slie  was  for  three  days  exposed  to  tor- 
ture and  insult,  and  then  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  wild  horse  and  dragged  to  death,  after 
which  the  body  was  burned  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  air. 

BBUNE  ISLAND  lies  off  the  s.  part  of  the  e.  coast  of  Tasmania,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  D'Entrecasteaux  bay.  It  has  a  length  of  33  m.,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
1  to  6  m. ;  and  its  e.  or  outside  coast  is  indented  by  a  bay,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
Adventure,  one  of  Cook's  two  vessels  during  his  second  voyage. 

BRUNEI,  IsAMBARD  Kingdom,  an  eminent  engineer,  son  of  the  following  article,  b.  at 
Portsmouth,  England,  in  1806,  was  educated  at  Ihe  college  of  Henri  Quatre,  Caen,  in 
France.  He  commenced  practical  engineering  in  1826,  under  his  father  at  the  Thames 
tunnel,  and  in  the  progress  of  that  great  work  was  often  exposed  to  danger  from  the 
water  breaking  in  and  flooding  the  excavations,  having  more  than  once  to  save  his  life 
by  swimming.  He  assisted  in  his  father's  experiments  for  making  carbonic  -acid  gas  a 
motive  power,  and  was  designer  and  civil  engineer  of  the  Great  Western,  the  first  steam- 
ship built  to  cross  the  Atlantic ;  and  of  the  Great  Britain,  the  first  ocean  screw-steamer. 
The  Great  Eastern,  the  largest  vessel  ever  built  in  the  world,  was  erected  under  his  sole 
direction.  In  1833,  B.  was  appointed  chief-engineer  to  the  Great  Western  railway,  and 
designed  and  constructed  the  whole  of  the  tunnels,  bridges,  viaducts,  and  arches  on  this 
line,  and  extension  branches.  Among  other  docks  at  English  seaports,  in  the  improve- 
ment and  construction  of  which  he  was  engaged,  may  be  mentioned  the  Bute  docks  at 
Cardiff,  and  the  old  North  dock  at  Sunderland.  In  1842,  he  was  employed  by  govern- 
ment to  construct  the  Hungerford  suspension-bridge  across  the  Thames  at' Cliarfng  Cross, 
London.  In  1850-53,  he  constructed  the  works  of  the  Tuscan  portion  of  tlie  Sardinian 
railway.  ]\Iude  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1830.  he  was  chosen  on  the  council  in 
1844.  He  was  also  vice-president  of  tlie  institution  of  civil  engineers,  and  of  the  society 
of  arts;  a  fellow  of  the  astronomical,  geological,  and  geographical  societies,  and  cheva- 
lier of  the  legion  of  honor.     He  died  suddenly,  Sept.,  1859. 
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BRTJNEL,  Sir  Mauk  Isambakd,  the  celebrated  engineer  of  the  Thames  tiinnel,  son  pf 
an  ag^ic■lllIllrl^t,  vas  born  at  Ilacqueville,  near  Roueu,  in  France,  April  25,  1709.  He 
early^showed  an  inclination  for  mechanics,  and  at  school  preferred  the  study  of  the  exact 
sciences  to  the  classics.  In  1780,  he  became  a  sailor  in  the  French  navy.  In  the  revolu- 
tionary period  of  1793,  having  comi)romised  himself  by  his  political  opinions,  he  escaped 
from  Paris  to  the  United  Slates.  His  career  as  an  engineer  began  in  1794,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  survey  for  the  canal  -which  now  connects  lake  C'haniplain  with  the  river 
Hudson  at  Albany.  He  afterwards  acted  as  an  architect  in  New  York.  On  his  return 
to  Europe  in  1799,  he  married  the  daughter  of  "William  Kingdom,  esq.,  Plymouth,  and 
settled  in  England.  A  plan  subnntted'by  him  to  government  for  making  block-pulleys 
for  ships  by  machinerj'  was  adopted,  and  he  was  for  many  years  employed  in  carrying  it 
into  execution  in  Portsmouth  dockyard.  He  was  also  successful  in  the  construction  of 
other  public  woiks — in  ^Voolwich  arsenal  and  Chatliam  dockyard,  etc.  His  most  remark- 
able undertaking  was  the  Thames  tunnel,  formed  bencatli  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  wliich, 
commenced  in  Mar.,  1825,  was  opened  to  the  jiublic  in  Mar.,  1843.  Assistcnl  by  his  son, 
the  subject  of  the  previous  article,  he  for  ten  years  pursued  a  course  of  experiments  for 
employing  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a  motive-power,  but  the  cost  of  the  machiner}'  prevented 
its  introduction  as  a  substitute  for  steam.  Among  the  less  important  of  B.'s  inventions, 
were  machines  for  making  wooden  boxes;  for  ruling  paper;  for  shufiling  a  pack  of  cards 
without  using  the  hands;  for  the  manufacture  of  nails;  and  for  making  seamless  shoes 
for  tlie  army — the  latter,  tried  for  two  years,  was  abandoned  from  economical  motives. 
Elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  .society  in  1814,  he  Avas  apj)ointed  vice-president  in  1832. 
He  was  knighted  in  1841;  and  died',  Dec,  1849,  in  his  81st  year. 

ERTJNELLESCHI,  FiLiPPO,  one  of  the  greatest  Italian  architects,  was  b.  at  Florence, 
in  1377.  He  first  learned  the  art  of  a  goldsmith;  next,  that  of  a  sculptor;  and  finally, 
devoted  him.self  to  architecture.  He  also  .studied  zealously  both  mechanical  and  mathe- 
matical scii'uce,  and  is  reckoned  the  first  who  established,  on  a  sound  basis,  the  theory 
of  perspective.  When  still  a  young  man,  B.  went  to  Rome,  where  he  accjuired  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  ancient  architecture,  the  result  of  which  was  that  two  ideas  com- 
pletely possessed  liis  mind:  the  one  was  to  revive  the  ancient  style  of  architecture;  the 
other  was,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  architects. 
In  1407,  he  returned  to  Florence.  In  1420,  it  was  proposed  to  complete  the  structure  of 
the  cathedral  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  founded  in  1296,  and  now  only  wanting  a  dome. 
A  great  assembly  of  architects  from  all  quarters  was  convened  to  determine  how  it 
might  be  i)racticable  to  cover  the  vast  octangular  area.  While  the  debate  was  going  on, 
B.  wa--  earnestly  elaborating  his  own  designs;  but  when  he  first  came  forward  and  pro- 
posed his  p]an,'it  was  so  ill  received,  on  account  of  its  supposed  absurdity,  that  B.  was 
"lifted  o(T  Ids  legs,  and  carried  out  of  the  room."  He,  however,  obstinately  persisted 
in  explaining  his  scheme,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  convincing  every  one  of  its  feasibility. 
Tlie  work  was  intru.sted  to  him,  and  finished,  with  the  exception  of  the  lantern,  with 
which  he  intended  to  crown  the  whole,  but  was  prevented  by  Ins  death  in  14^14.  B.'s 
dome,  measured  diametrically,  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  served  as  a  model  to 
Michael  Angelo  for  that  of  St.  Peter's.  Besides  this  chifdUenvrc,  B.  executed  several 
other  great  works,  such  as  the  churches  of  San  Spirito  and  San  Lorenzo,  as  well  as  the 
designs  for  the  Pilti  i^alacc,  which  originated  the  beautiful  style  of  Tuscan  palace-architec- 
ture in  the  loth  century. 

BEUNI,  Lkonakdo,  a  native  of  Arezzo,  and  hence  .styled  Arefin^,  was  b.  in  1369. 
He  merits  notice  as  one  of  the  mo.st  learned  men  who  flourished  during  the  epoch  of  the 
revival  of  Greek  learning  in  Italy.  He  first  studied  law  at  P'lorence  and  Ravenna,  but 
afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  classical  literature.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  wliere 
Le  filled  several  offices  at  the  papal  court.  In  1414,  he  attended  .John  XXII.  to  the 
coimcil  of  Constance.  On  the  dejiosition  of  that  pope,  lie  returned  to  Florence,  where 
he  was  of  service  to  the  republic  in  several  imjiortant  matters.  His  ITMoriti  F'fircntina 
procured  for  him  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and,  at  a  later  period,  through  the  favor  of 
of  tlie  Medicean  family,  lie  was  appointed  state-secretary.  He  died  9tli  Mar.,  1444. 
Florence  and  Arezzo  vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendor  with  which  they  celebrated 
Lis  ol)sequies. 

B.  aided  in  advancing  the  study  of  Greek  literature  mainly  by  his  literal  translations 
into  Latin  of  Ari.stotle,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  and  others.  Of  his  original  works,  which 
are  very  numerous,  many  have  never  been  i)iinted,  and  most  are  nearly  forgotten.  We 
may  mention  fommcntariuH  Iti'nnn  suo  Tempore  (i<star'nii(\vi\.  1476);  De  Orujine  Urbis 
Mtiiit>/ir:  De  RomfP  Origine;  Epi.tUiIcr  Familiares;  and  Vitt'.  di  Dante  e  del  Petrarca. 

BRUNN,  a  fortified  city  of  the  Austrian  empire,  capital  of  the  government  of  Moravia, 
is  beautifully  situated,  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  partly  in  a  pleasant  valley,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Schwarzawa  and  the  Zwittawa,  in  hit.  49"  12'  n.,  and  long.  16°  37' east. 
Behind  the  city,  on  an  eminence,  is  situated  the  castle  of  Spielberg,  formerly  the  citadel, 
but  now  used  as  a  state-prison,  and  noteworthy  as  the  place  in  which  Silvio  Pelli<o  wa,s 
confined  from  1H22-30.  Among  tlie  most  interesting  buildings  of  ]?.  are  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Peter:  St.  .lames's  church,  a  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  tower  276  ft.  in  height,  and  a 
valuable  collection  of  ancient  printed  books;  the  church  of  the  Minorites;  and  the 
Augustine  convent.     There  are  also  several  fine  palatial  residences  belonging  to  the  old 
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nobility.  B.  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  towns  in  tlie  Austrian  domin- 
ions. Its  woolens  are  specJall}'  celebrated,  and  it  bus  also  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk, 
riblions,  yarns,  glass,  leather,  soap,  tobacco,  and  dye-stuffs.  Pop.  Dec.  31,  '09,  73,771. 
Napoleon  made  13.  hi.:!  lieadquarlers  before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

BEUN  NEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Schwyz,  of  which  it  forms  the 
port,  near  the  jnoulh  of  the  Muotta,  in  the  lake  of  Lucerne.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  south-eastern  bend  of  the  lake,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  place  where,  in 
Dec,  1315,  the  deputies  of  the  forest  cantons,  who,  eight  years  before,  had  formed  a 
plan  for  the  liberation  of  their  country  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  laid  the  basis  of  the 
Helvetic  republic. 

BKUNNER,  Sebastian,  b.  1814;  chaplain  of  the  university  of  Vienna,  where  he 
studied  theology.  In  1848,  he  established  the  Vienna  Chtirch  Gazette.  Soon  after  he  pub- 
lished, under  the  name  Nebi''juiif/cn-Lied,  asi\\\re  upon  Hegel's  doctrines.  His  entire 
works  have  been  collected  in  20  vols.  Among  them  is  a  sharp  criticism  of  Renan's  Life 
of  Christ.     In  all  his  writings  he  is  of  the  ultramontane  Roman  Catholic  school. 

BRUNNER,  orBRUNN,  JonANN  Conrad,  1653-1737;  a  German  anatomist,  professor 
in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  and  physician  to  the  elector  palatine.  He  made  many 
anatomical  investigations,  particularly  in  the  pancreas,  the  small  intestines,  and  the  duo- 
denum.    His  name  lives  iu  the  Bninner'x  Glands. 

BRTJNNOW,  Count,  Ernest  Phil. von,  a  Russian  diplomatist, wash,  at  Dresden,  1797, 

and  .studied  at  the  university  of  Leipsic.  At  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  he  entered  the  Russian  service,  and  tlie  ministers  Nesselrode  and  Capo  d'Istrias 
recognized  at  once  his  htuess  for  a  diplomatic  career.  Among  other  posts,  he  attended 
the  congresses  of  Troppau  and  Laybach,  acted  one  year  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  in 
London,  went  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  and  then  occupied  for  a  time  a  high  oflice  in 
St.  Petersburg.  He  was  present,  in  a  civil  capacity,  in  the  campaigns  of  1828  and  1829 
against  the  Turks.  In  the  autumn  of  1839,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  London, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  unpleasant  feeling  between  Great  Britain  and  France  for  draw- 
ing the  cabinets  of  St  Petersburg  and  London  closer  together,  and  in  the  following 
spring  was  accredited  as  permanent  ambas.sador.  In  this  capacity  he  soon  acquired  dis- 
tinction as  a  diplomatist.  After  retiring  from  London  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1854,  he  represented  Russia  in  Frankfort,  and,  along  with  count  Orlolf,  was  sent  to  the 
conference  of  Paris,  Feb.,  1856.  Immediately  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded, he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  London,  to  re-establish  friendly  relations 
between  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  St.  James's.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to 
the  court  of  Prussia;  but  in  1858  he  returned  to  his  old  place  in  London,  where  he  was 
a  great  favorite.  He  represented  Russia  at  the  conferences  in  London  in  1864  and  1871. 
In  recognition  of  his  services,  he  was  raised  by  the  emperor  of  Russia  to  the  rank  of 
count  in  April,  1871.  In  1874,  he  retired  to  Darmstadt,  where  he  died  in  the  following 
year. 

BEITNO,  Saint,  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian  order  of  monks,  was  b.  at  Cologne 
1051,  and  received  his  earliest  education  in  the  school  attached  to  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Cunibert.  Subsequently,  he  studied  at  Rl.'cims,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
so  greatly,  that  bishop  Gervasius  appointed  him  director  of  all  the  schools  in  his  diocese. 
B.,  however,  soon  began  to  be  troubled  by  the  wickedness  of  Ins  time,  and,  anxious  to 
escape  from  what  seemed  to  him  the  general  pollution,  he  took  refuge,  along  wilh  six 
pious  friends,  in  a  desert  place  near  Chartreuse,  in  the  diocese  of  Grenoble.  Here,  in 
1086,  he  founded  one  of  the  most  austere  of  all  the  monkish  orders,  which  received  its 
name  from  the  locality  whence  it  had  sprung.  See  Carthusians.  B.  and  his  compan- 
ions had  each  a  separate  cell,  in  which  they  practiced  the  severities  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  keeping  silence  during  six  days  of  the  week,  and  only  seeing  one  another  on 
Sundays.  Pope  Urban  II.,  who  was  one  of  B.'s  most  eminent  scholars,  in  1089  sum- 
moned the  saint  to  Rome.  B.  obeyed  the  call  reluctantly,  and  steadily  refused  all  offers 
of  preferment.  In  1094,  he  established  a  second  Carthusian  monastery,  called  La  Torre, 
in  a  solitary  district  of  Calabria,  where  he  died  in  1101.  He  was  not  canonized  until 
1628.  B.  left  no  written  regulations  for  his  followers.  These  first  made  their  appear- 
ance in  a  complete  form  in  1581,  and  were  enjoined  on  all  Carthusians  by  Innocent  IX. 

BEUNO,  The  Great,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Duke  of  Lorraine,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  his  time,  was  b.  about  928  a.d.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Henry  the 
fowler,  and  the  ])rother  of  Otto  I.,  emperor  of  Germany.  Baldrich,  bishop  of  Ltrecht, 
and  afterwards  Israel  Scotigena,  and  others,  were  his  tutors.  His  surprising  knowledge, 
.saoacity,  and  eloquence  secured  for  him  an  immense  influence  over  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  liberality,  meekness,  and  great  earnestness  of  heart 
won  the  affections  and  reverence  of  the  laity.  Summoned  by  Otto  to  the  imperial  pal- 
ace, he  quickly  assumed  an  influential  position  among  the  chroniclers,  poets,  and  philos- 
ophers of  the  court.  At  a  later  period  he  was  appointed  archbi.shop  of  Cologne,  and 
lord  hin;h  chancellor  of  the  empire.  He  accompanied  Otto  to  Italy  in  951,  and  honor- 
ably distinguished  himself  by  his  fidelity  to  his  brother,  when  Otto's  own  son,  Conrad, 
and  others  of  his  kindred  rebelled  against  him.     As  a  reward,  the  emperor  appointed 
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him  duke  of  Lorraine.     B.  died  at  Rheims,  11th  Oct.,  965.     He  ■wrote  a  commentary  on 
the  Pentateuch,  and  several  lives  of  saints. 

BBUNO,  GiouDANO,  the  precursor  of  the  school  of  modern  pantheistic  philosophers, 
was  born  at  Xola,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He 
entered,  at  an  early  age,  the  order  of  tlie  Dominicans,  but  soon  began  to  express  his 
doubt-s  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  transiibstantiation  and  of  the  iiuinaculate  concep- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  his  convent.  Henceforth, 
his  life  was  unsettled.  In  1.580,  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  spent  two  years,  but  hav- 
ing excited  the  suspicion  and  dislike  of  the  strict  Calviuists  of  that  city  by  his  <reueral 
skepticism,  he  judged  it  prudent  to  betake  himself  lo  Paris,  where  he  lielivered  prelec- 
tions on  the  "great  art"  (logic)  of  Raymond  Lully.  His  disputes  with  the  biy,oted  Aris- 
totelians of  the  university  of  Paris  compelled  him,  however,  to  leave  France.  He 
passed  over  into  England,  wliere  he  resided  for  two  years  in  comparative  quiet,  enjoy- 
ing the  fricndsiiip  of  sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  protection  of  the  French  ambassador, 
Michel  de  Ciiateauneuf  de  la  Mauvissiere.  Here  he  composed  his  most  important  works, 
but  ai  last,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  clergy  by  his  vehement  denunciation 
of  the  Aristotelian  ])hilosophy,  and  other  grave  heresies,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1585. 
In  1586.  he  i)roceeded  to  the  university  of  Marburg,  where  he  matriculated;  and  to 
Wittenberg,  where  he  became  professor;  but  being  asked  to  join  tlie  Lutheran  commun- 
ion, he  refused.  On  his  departure  from  the  citv,  he  pronounced  an  imi)assioned  pane- 
gyric on  Luther.  After  spending  some  time  in  Prague,  Brunswick,  llelmstadt,  and 
Frankfort-on  the-Main,  he  resolved  logo  back  to  Italy.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Padua; 
but  after  a  stay  of  two  years,  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was  arrested  by  the  officers 
of  the  inquisition,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  in  1598.  He  was  now  subjected  for  two  years 
to  persecution,  in  the  vain  hope  that  he  would  recant;  but  when  all  the  endeavors  of  his 
enemies  proved  ineffectual,  he  was  brought  to  the  stake  on  the  17th  Feb.,  1600,  and 
burned  as  an  obstinate  heretic. 

B.'s  writings,  of  which  the  most  valuable  are  composed  in  Italian,  display  through- 
out a  strong,  courageous,  excitable  soul,  susceptible  of  deep  enthusiasiu,  but  vainly 
laboring  to"  attain  perspicacity.  The  Gena  delle  Cencri,  or  evening  conversations  on  Ash- 
Wedne.sday,  is  an  apolog)'  for  the  Copernican  astronomy;  the  Spciccio  della  Bestiu  Tri'oti- 
fatitfi,  or  expulsion  of  tlie  triumphant  beast  (Par.  1584).  is  a  satirical  but  .somewhat 
heavy  allegory  in  the  style  of  tlie  times.  His  greatest  works  are  metaphysical,  such  as 
the  l)ell(t  Onum  Princiino  cd  Uno  (On  the  One  Sole  Cause  of  Things)  and  the  Del  Iiifimto 
Unicerxi*  e  }foH(h' (On  the  Infinity  of  the  Universe  and  of  Worlds).  The  doctrine  enun- 
ciated in  these  is  pantheistic.  B.  held  that  the  infinite  soul  of  God  did  not  merely  inhabit 
or  pervade  the  universe,  but  that  the  universe  was  simpl}'  a  manifestation  of  liim,  and 
therefore  itself  divine.  God  was  therefore,  in  the  most  literal  and  ph^'sical  sen.se,  all  in 
all.  B.'s  philosophy,  in  later  times,  was  quite  unappreciated,  and  even  neglected,  until 
Jacobi  drew  pul)iic  attention  to  it  in  his  L'ttcrs  on  the  Doctrine  of  Hpinoza.  Both  Spinoza 
and  Descartes  were  much  indebted  to  Bruno.  His  influence  is  also  discernible  in  the 
pantheistic  speculation  of  modern  Germany.  Original  editions  of  B.'s  works  are  very 
rare.  Those  in  Italian  were  published  by  Wagner  in  1830:  some  Latin  oues  by  Gfrorer 
in  1836.     See  Bartholome's  Bruno  (1846);  Berti's  Vita  di  B.  (1868). 

BRUNSWICK,  a  co.  in  s.c.  North  Carolina,  on  the  ocean  and  cape  Fear  and  Wac- 
camaw  rivers;  1100  sq.m.;  pop.  "80,9390—4052  colored.  It  is  level  and  swampv,  with 
poor  sf)il,  but  producing  rice  and  cotton.  Tar,  rosin,  and  fine  lumber  are  exported 
The  railroads  are  the  Washington,  Columbia  and  Augusta,  and  the  Wilmington  and  Wel- 
don.     Co.  seat,  Smithville. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  co.  in  s.c.  Virginia,  on  North  Carolina,  watered  bv  the  Roanoke 
and  Nottaway  rivers;  600  .sq.m.;  pop. '80, 16,707— 10, 036 colored.  Productions,  tobacco, 
corn,  wheat,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Lawrenceville. 

BRUNSWICK,  a  t.  in  Glynn  co.,  Ga. ;  a  port  of  entry  on  St.  Simon's  sound,  8  m. 
from  the  oeean,  and  80  m.  s.s.w.  of  Savannah,  at  the  s.e.  terminus  of  the  Macon  and 
Brunswick  and  Albany  railroads.  There  is  a  lighliiouse  at  the  entrance  of  the  sound, 
and  tlie  harbor  is  spacious  and  safe.  Pine  lumber  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  Pop. 
2318. 

BIUTNSWICK,  a  t.  and  village  in  Cumberland  co.,  Me.,  on  the  Andro.scoggin,  8  m. 
w.  of  Bath,  It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  and  the  foot  of  water-power  on  tlie  river, 
and  has  mills  and  otlier  manufacturing  establishments,  Here  are  Bowdoin  college  and 
tlir  .Maine  medieal  school.  The  Maine  Central  and  other  railroads  unite  at  B.  Ship- 
building .ind  himberingare  leading  industries.     Pop.  about  2500. 

BRUNSWICK,  Duchy  of  (Ger.  Braurifrfureif/),  a  stale  of  northern  Germany,  consist- 
ing of  three  larg(T  and  five  smaller  distinct  parts,  and  lying  mostly  within  lat.  51°  38  'to 
52  28  n.,  and  long,  9'  23  to  11°  30' east.  Its  entire  area  amounts  to  about  1425  .sq.  miles. 
Pop.  in  1875.  327.493.  For  administrative  purposes,  B.  is  divided  into  six  circles — viz., 
Brunswick,  Wolfenblittel,  Ilelmstedt.  Gandersheim,  Ilolzminden,  and  Blankenburg.  Of 
the  three  larger  parts,  the  principal  one,  forming  the  circle  of  Wolfenbi'ittel,  and  includ- 
ing the  capital,  lies  between  Prussia  and  Hanover;  the  second,  extending  e.  and  w.  from 
Prussia  to  the  Weser,  divides  Hanover  into  two  parts;  and  the  third,  forming  the  circle 
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of  Blankeiibure:,  lies  to  the  s.e.  between  Hanover,  Anhalt,  and  Prussia.  The  smaller 
parts  are  the  isolated  bailiwicks  of  Calvordc  in  the  e.,  Thediiighaiisen  la  the  w.  (not  far 
from  Bremen),  and  some  very  small  demesnes  in  the  Hanoverian  boundaries.  B.  belongs 
mostly  to  the  basin  of  the  Weser.  which  serves  as  a  boundary  on  the  west.  The  surface 
is  mostly  mountainous,  particularly  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  country,  but  B.  has 
nevertheless  level  tracts  of  cousideralile  extent.  The  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Weser,  are  comparatively  unimportant,  though  advantage  is  taken  of  one  or  two  for  the 
transport  of  timber.  The  climate  in  the  low  lands  resenibles  tlie  general  climate  of 
northern  Germany;  but  in  the  Harz  district  it  is  so  much  colder,  that  harvest  is  gener- 
ally a  month  later  than  in  the  plains. 

The  mines  and  quarries  of  B.  produce  marble,  alabaster,  limestone,  gypsum,  alum, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  and  salt  in  large  quantities,  with  sonse  portions  of  gold  and 
silver.  Agriculture,  which  is  carried  on  with  intelligence  and  energy,  constitutes  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  duchy.  The  products  include,  beside  the  ordinary  cereals,  largo 
quanties  of  leguminous  plants,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  hops.  The  ])asture-land  is  exten- 
sive, and  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  especially  to  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  wool  being  an  important  article  of  commerce.  A  large  numher  of  j)ersons  are 
employed  in  the  cutting  and  preparation  of  timber.  The  chief  mauuiaclures  of  B.  are  of 
linen,  stockings,  woolen  cloth,  metals,  porcelain,  paper,  sugar,  glass,  beer,  etc. 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Saxons,  and,  with  the  exceptions  of  about  3000  Keformed, 
7000  Koman  Catholics,  and  1100  Jews,  all  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  church.  The  people 
in  the  rural  districts  speak  a  very  broad  low-German  dialect;  but  good  high-German  is 
spoken  by  the  educatetl  classes.  Education  is  well  looked  after  by  the  government, 
which  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  duke  being  head  of  the  state,  and  his  power  restricted 
b}'  the  legislature,  which  is  partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective.  As  a  state  of  the 
German  empire,  B.  has  two  votes  in  the  Bundesrath  (confederate  council),  and  sends 
three  deputies  to  the  Reichstag  or  parliament. 

Taxes  are  voted  trieunially  in  Brunswick.  The  revenue  for  the  three  years  ending 
1878  was  7,700, 133i-  marks  (£385,006)  a  year.  The  public  debt  in  1876  amounted  to 
91,874,442  marks  (£4,593,722),  of  which  a  large  portion  was  borrowed  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railways.  The  civil  list  of  the  duke  is  not  comprised  in  the  budget,  being  paid 
out  of  a  special  fund  consisting  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  domains,  which  amount  to 
729. IGG  marks,  and  other  receipts  amounting  to  about  70,000  marks. 

B.  was  included,  as  a  part  of  ISaxony,  imder  the  empire  of  Charlemagne.  In  1235, 
B.,  withLlineburg,  was  made  a  duchy  under  Otto,  who  died  in  1352,  and  was  succeeded, 
in  1267,  by  his  sou  Albrecht,  founder  of  the  older  line  of  Wolfenblittel.  John,  another 
son  of  Otto,  was  the  founder  of  the  older  Luneburg  line,  which  became  extinct  with 
"William  of  Luneburg  in  1369.  In  1569,  Henry,  who  styled  himself  duke  of  Bruuswick- 
Luneburg-Dannenberg,  founded  the  new  house  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbilttel;  and  his 
brother  William  fountled  the  new  line  of  Brunswick-Lilneburg,  which,  iu  1815,  became 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover.     See  Hako\'ER. 

BEUNSWICK,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  is  situated  on  the  Oker,  in  a 

Jevel  and  fertile  district,  in  lat.  53"  46'  n..  and  long.  10°  4'  east.  B.,  which  is  a  very  old 
place,  is  supnoscd  to  have  been  fjrst  walled  about  the  9th  c,  by  Bruno,  duke  of  Ostfalen. 
But  Henry  tiie  lion,  in  the  12th  c,  so  greatly  beautified  and  extended  the  city  that  he 
may  be  almost  said  to  be  its  founder.  In  the  13th  c,  B.  became  a  member  of  the  Hanse 
league,  aiid  soon  attained  considerable  commercial  prosperity,  but  its  importance  declined 
with  the  decay  of  the  league.  The  town  is  most  irregularh^  built,  witli  narrow  and 
crooked  streets,  but  possesses  the  advantages  of  good  causeways  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  water.  The  cathedral — in  which  are  preserved  some  interesting  relics  brought  by 
Henry  the  lion  from  the  Holy  Land — with  the  churches  of  St.  ^Msirtin,  St.  Catharine, 
and  St.  Andrew,  with  its  steeple  816  ft.  high,  are  among  the  principal  buildings.  In  the 
museum  are  some  interesting  antiquities  and  works  of  art  by  Jan  Steens,  Albert  DOrer, 
Holbein.  Rembrandt,  Raphael,  Guido,  Ruy.sdael,  Michael  Angelo,  andBenvenuto  Cellini. 
The  industry  of  B.  consists  chiefly  in  manufactures  of  woolen  and  linen,  chicory,  beet- 
:ugar,  tobacco,  papier-mdcM.  lackered  wares,  etc.  Its  great  annual  fair,  founded  in  1498. 
is  important.  The  old  fortifications  of  B.  have  been  demolished,  and  their  site  converted 
into  pleasant  promenades.  A  fine  avenue  of  linden-trees  leads  to  the  duke's  palace,  an 
impo.sing  edifice,  built  in  1869.     Pop.  '75,  65,938. 

BRinSTSWICK,  House  of.  Henry  the  Lion,  who  held  the  united  duchies  of  Bavaria 
and  Saxony  in  the  13th  c,  may  properly  be  called  the  immediate  ancestor  of  this  house, 
though  tliey  can  trace  their  lineage  back  to  Albert  Azo  I.,  margrave  of  Este  in  Italy, 
who  died  in  964.  The  eldest  .son  of  Henry  the  Lion  became  count  palatinate  by  mar- 
riage; his  second  son,  Otho.  died  in  1218  after  having  been  crowned  German  emperor, 
and  it  was  therefore  William,  a  younger  son,  Avho  succeeded  to  the  Brunswick  inherit- 
ance. Otho.  a  grandson  of  Henry  the  Lion,  was  invested  in  1335  with  these  domains  as 
a  fief  of  the  empire  and  recognize(i  as  the  first  duke  of  Brunswick.  Ernest  the  Pious,  or 
the  Confessor,  who  died  in  1546,  inlierited  the  principalities  of  BrunswickLuneburg,  and 
was  the  founder  of  both  branches  of  the  exi.sting  dynasty;  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
reformation  and  signed  the  confession  of  Augsburg.  His  descendant,  Ernest  Augustus, 
duke  of  Bruaswick-Luneburg,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  ninth  elector  of  the  enipire  in 
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1693,  by  his  marriage  with  Sophia,  a  granddaughter  of  James  I.  of  England.  His  son 
George  Lewis  succeeded  to  the  ci'own  of  Great  Britain  iu  1714.  Ferdinand,  a  later  duke 
of  this  house,  entered  the  Prussian  service  in  1740,  distinguished  himself  in  the  seven 
years' war,  decided  the  battle  of  Prague,  and  gained  the  victories  of  Corfeld  and  Mindon. 
The  ducal  residence,  which  liad  been  at  Wolfenljuttel,  was  in  1754  removed  to  Brunswick 
by  duke  Charles;  he  :o mded  the  famous  Collegium  Carolinum,  and  was  a  faithful  ally 
of  England  during  the  seven  years' war.  He  died  1780.  His  successor,  Charles  William 
Ferdinand,  was  a  nephew  of  Frederick  the  great,  and  married  Augusta,  daughter  of 
George  HI.  of  England.  He  fought  iu  the  seven  years'  war,  and  played  an  important 
part  at  the  battle  of  Krefeld  in  1758.  In  1792  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied 
armies  of  Austria  and  Prussia  against  France.  He  marched  into  Champagne,  but  was 
compelled  to  conclude  an  armistice  with  Dumouriez  after  trying  in  vain  to  force  the 
position  of  Yalmy.  In  1806  he  was  called  to  lead  the  Prussian  troops  against 
Napoleon,  who  defeated  him  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt;  he  retired  broken-hearted,  and 
died  soon  afterwards  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds.  Napoleon  incorporated  his  duchy 
with  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  l)ut  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  it  was  restored 
to  his  sou  Frederick  William,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  1792, 
1793,  1806,  and  wlio  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops  at  the  battle  of  Quatre-Bras  in  1815. 
His  son  Charles  Frederick  was  a  minor,  and  up  to  1823  Geoige  lY.  of  England  acted  as 
prince-regent.  The  people  of  B.  endured  the  misrule  of  Charles  Frederick  for  seven 
years;  then  they  revolted  and  drove  him  out  of  liis  duchy  in  1830.  He  died  childless  at 
Geneva  m  1873.  By  an  act  of  the  Gernumic  diet  the  duchy  was  transferred  to  his 
brotlier  William,  prince  of  Oels  (b.  1806),  who  assumed  the  government,  April  25,  1831. 
He  is  .still  unmarried,  and,  if  he  dies  without  issue,  Brunswick  will  pass  to  the  house  of 
Hanover. 

BEIjNSWICK  bay,  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  Austraii^i,  Iz  ]^ng.  125' e.,  and  about  lat.  15° 
soutli.     It  receives  Prince  liegent  river. 

BEUNSWICK  BLACE  is  a  varni.^li  employed  for  coating  over  coarsely  finished  iron 
grates,  fenders,  etc.  It  is  mainly  compounded  of  lamp-black  and  turpentine,  and  when 
applied  with  a  brush,  quickly   dries,  and  leaves  a  shining  jet-black  surface. 

BRUNSWICK  GEEEN  is  a  i)igment  used  in  the  arts,  and  consisting  of  the  hydrated 
chloride  and  o.xidc  of  copijcr  (C  uCl,3CuO,4HO).  It  may  be  prepared  (1)  by  acting  upon 
metallic  topper  with  common  salt  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  (2)  by  acting  upon  metallic 
copper  with  moistened  sal-ammoniac,  or  (3)  by  mixing  sulphate  of  copper  and  common 
salt  into  a  paste  with  water.  It  is  found  native  at  Atacama,  iu  Peru,  in  the  form  of  a 
green  .sand,  hence  the  name  atacamite  (q.v.). 

BEUNSWICK,  New.     See  New^  Brunswick. 

I5HL'SA,  or  BuusA.     See  BHorss.\,  ante. 

BKUSASOKCI,  or  DoMENico  P.kcio,  1494-1567;  an  Italian  painter  noted  fo'-  his 
close  imitation  of  Titian.  He  worked  chietly  in  fresco,  and  on  mythological  themes. 
The  "Coronation  of  Charles  V.,"  the  "Procession,"  "  Pha'thon,"and  the  " Slartyrdom  of 
St.  Barbara,"  arc  among  his  more  important  achievements. 

BIIUSH,  George  Jauvis,  b.  New  York,  1831 ;  educated  at  Yale,  and  at  ^lunich,  and 
the  Freiberg  mining  academy;  chief  of  the  Slicflield  scientific  school  (of  Yale),  and  pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy  and  metallurgy  in  Yale  college.  He  has  written  upon  various 
scientific  subjects  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  and  assisted  in  editing  Dana's 
Mincralofiff. 

BPiUSnES  AND  BPiOOMS,  implements  of  vegetable  fiber  or  hair  of  very  early  use, 
mentioned  by  Homer.  Brushes  are  simple  or  compound.  The  simple  kind  consi.sts  of 
but  one  tuft,  and  are  such  as  hair  pencils  and  pointers'  brushes.  The  compound  have 
more  than  a  single  tuft.  Where  they  are  placed  side  by  side  on  flat  boards  they  arc 
called  stock  brushes.  Those  with  single  tufts,  such  as  are  used  by  arti.sts.  are  made  of  the 
hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  bndirer.  and  of  hog's  bristles.  The  hairs  for  pencils  are  arranged 
so  as  to  form  a  point  in  the  center,  and  are  fi.\ed  in  a  quill  or  other  small  tube.  Com- 
pound brushes  are  of  set  or  pan  work,  and  of  drawn  work.  The  ordinary  house  broom 
is  an  example  of  pan  work,  into  tlie  stock  of  wliich  holes  are  bored  of  the  size  desired. 
The  bristles,  liairs,  or  fibers  needed  to  fill  each  hole  are  collected,  the  thick  ends  dipped 
into  molten  cement,  iisually  pitch,  l)Ound  with  thread,  dipped  again,  and  witli  a  quick 
twist  set  into  tlie  hole.  In  drawn  brushes,  those  intended  for  shoes,  teeth,  nails,  etc., 
and  clothes,  the  holes  are  more  carefully  bored,  and  have  smaller  ones  at  the  top  com- 
mimicating  witli  the  back  of  the  brush,  through  which  a  loop  of  wire  passes  from  the 
back  of  tiie  stock.  Half  the  number  of  liairs  or  fibers  needed  to  fill  the  holes  aie  passed 
around  the  wire,  wliicli  is  then  .smartly  drawn  up  so  as  to  double  the  hairs  and  force  them 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  hole.  The  outsi<le  ends  are  made  even  with  trimming,  and 
the  backs  of  the  brushes  are  covered  with  veneer  to  conceal  the  wire-work.  Biistlesare 
imported  from  Poland,  Russia,  and  other  countries.  In  1808,  the  manufacture  of  brushes 
from  the  fibers  of  whalebone,  and  in  1810,  from  twigs  of  broom,  rushes,  and  other 
plants,  was  j)atented.  In  1842,  split  (piills  were  added,  and  in  1872,  horn  and  other  sub- 
stances. The  great  staple*in  the  United  States  is  broom-corn,  a  considerable  amount 
being  raised  iu  the  state  of  New  York,  and  manufactured  by  the  Shakers.     Pvcvolving 
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brushes  were  patented  in  1811 ;  and  in  1SC)2.  revolving  hair  brushes,  for  the  use  of  bar- 
bers, were  introduced,  but  tlicy  liave  never  become  popular.  As  long  ago  as  1699,  there 
was  invented  "a  new  engine  for  sweeping  the  streets  of  London  or  of  any  city  or 
town."  lint  nothing  of  tlic  kind  was  put  in  use  until  18'25,  when  revolving  brooms  v/ere 
used.  A  great  many  improvements  followed,  and  at  the  present  time  street-sweeping  by 
such  machines  is  common  in  large  cities.  The  most  important  recent  invention  in  brush- 
making  is  of  American  origin,  the  Woodbury  machine  for  bunching,  wiring,  and  insert- 
ing bristles  in  the  stock.  In  this  machine  a  metal  comb  of  uniform  thickness  is  tilled 
with  bristles,  holding  them  by  the  middle,  so  that  one  half  of  the  bristles  appear  above 
the  sin-face  of  the  comb,  and  the  other  half  underneath.  The  comb  thus  charged  moves 
in  guide-ways,  and  discharges  bristles  from  each  division  successively  into  a  channel  in 
which  they  are  brouglit  into  a  horizontal  position  and  a  proper  quantity  taken  up  to 
form  a  tuft.  This  tuft  is  moved  along  an  incline  against  the  end  of  a  cj'linder,  wlien  a 
plunger  doubles  the  bristles  into  a  loop,  which  is  seized  by  wire,  and  in  an  instant 
securely  fastened. 

BRUSH  TURKEY,  the  native  name  of  an  Australian  bird  of  the  megapodiidse 
family,  of  which  a  dozen  species  are  known;  called  also  the  New  Holland  vulture,  jun- 
gle fowl,  and  native  pheasant.  It  is  the  only  wild  fowl  known  that  is  gregarious  in  the 
duty  of  hatching.  Before  the  time  for  laying  eggs,  several  pairs  of  these  birds  unite  in 
building  an  enormous  pyramidal  heap  of  vegetable  matter  in  part  decayed.  In  this 
muck-heap  of  leaves,  grass,  and  rotting  wood  the  females  deposit  their  eggs,  which  are 
placed  about  a  foot  from  each  other  and  covered  3  ft.  deep.  The  hatching  is  done  by 
the  heat  of  the  decaying  matter,  and  the  young  appear  full  feathered  and  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  from  the  tirst.  Nests  have  been  found  that  contained  a  bushel  of 
eggs.  Some  species  of  the  brush  turkey  place  their  eggs  in  sand,  some  construct  huge 
mounds  of  earth,  and  some  make  excavations  on  the  sea-shore.  lu  size  and  general 
appearance  it  much  resembles  the  common  domestic  turkey. 

BRUSSELS  (Fr.  Bruxdles),  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  situated  on  the  small  river 
Scnne,  a  tributary  of  the  Dyle,  in  lat.  50'  51'  n.,  and  long.  4'  21'  east.  It  communicates 
with  Antwerp  and  the  Baltic  sea,  by  means  of  the  Scheldt  canal,  and  railways  connect  it 
with  German^',  France,  and  Holland,  as  well  as  with  all  the  principal  towns  of  Belgium. 
The  city  is  built  partly  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  fertile  plain;  and  though 
some  of  the  streets  are  so  .steep  that  they  can  be  ascended  only  by  means  of  stairs,  B.,  on 
the  whole,  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  The  upper  town, 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  is  the  newest  and  most  fashionable,  and  is  the  residence 
chiefly  of  the  great  and  wealthy.  The  king's  palace,  public  offices,  chief  hotels,  and 
mansions  of  foreign  ministers  are  here.  It  is  also  much  more  healthy  than  the  lower 
town,  which,  stretching  along  the  canal  and  the  Senne,  is  greatly  subject  to  fogs.  But 
the  latter,  with  its  numerous  handsome  old  buildings,  formerly  belonging  to  theBrabant 
nobility,  but  now  occupied  by  merchants  and  traders,  has  a  fine  picturesque  appearance, 
while  some  of  its  public  edifices  are  unrivaled  as  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture. 
This  part  has  also  several  noble  churches,  but  it  is  now  wholly  given  over  to  trade. 
French  is  spoken  in  the  upper  part  of  B. ;  but  in  the  lower,  Flemish  is  prevalent,  and  in 
one  quarter  the  Walloon  dialect  is  spoken.  The  English  language,  owing  to  the  large 
number  of  English  who  reside  in  B.  for  economy,  is  also  very  common.  The  walls 
which  formerly  surrounded  B.  have  been  removed,  and  their  place  is  now  occupied  by 
pleasant  boulevards,  shaded  by  alleys  of  trees,  extending  several  miles.  The  Allee  Vcrte 
— a  double  avenue  aXowx  the  Scheldt  canal — forms  a  splendid  promenade,  and  leads 
towards  the  palace  of  Lackcn,  the  suburban  residence  of  the  royal  family,  o  m.  n.  of 
the  city.  Besides  the  fine  park  in  the  tipper  town,  covering  an  area  of  some  17  acres, 
ornamented  with  fountains  and  statues,  and  surrounded  "by  the  king's  palace,  the 
"palace  of  the  prince  of  Orange,"  the  chamber  of  representatives,  and  other  buildings, 
B.  has  several  other  squares  or  places,  among  which  the  most  noteworthy  are— the 
Plrtce  Boyal,  with  its  colossal  monument  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon;  the  Grand  Place,  in 
which  is  situated  the  Hotel  de  Vilie,  a  splendid  Gothic  structure,  erected  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  c,  with  a  pyramidal  tower  364  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  St. 
Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  B.,  and  where,  in  1568,  the  patriot  counts,  Egmont  and 
Horn,  v/ere  beheaded  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Alba;  and  the  Place  des  Martyrs,  where  a 
memorial  has  been  erected  to  those  who  fell  here  in  the  revolution  of  1830.  Among  the 
churches  of  B.,  the  largest  and  finest  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Gudule.  which  dates  from 
the  12th  c,  and  is  built  in  the  pointed  Gothic  style,  with  two  towers  of  more  modern 
date,  rising  on  each  side  to  a  height  of  264  ft.,  many  richly  painted  windows,  a  pulpit, 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Verbruggen,  and  monuments  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant  and 
other  distinguished  persons.  In  the  Palais  des  Bcavx  Artu  is  the  picture-gallery,  con- 
taining the  finest  specimens  of  the  Flemish  school  of  painting:  the  public  llbrarv,  with 
its  234, (too  volumes,  and  its  20.000  M8S.,  collected  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy— MSS. 
interesting  and  valuable  not  only  for  their  contents'  but  for  the  beautiful  miniature 
paintings  with  which  the  scholars  of  Van  Eyck  adorned  them.  The  observatory  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  educational  establishments  of  B.  are  numerous,  the  princi- 
pal being  the  free  university,  founded  in  1834,  with  four  faculties — viz.,  law,  medicine, 
mathem.atical  and  physical  sciences,  and  belles-lettres,  and  having  a  special  school  of 
U.  K.  III.— 9 
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pbarmacy  attached.  It  has  also  numerous  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions;  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  of  s.  Brabant,  as  well  as  of  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  B.  is  one  of  tlie  chief  centers  of  the  industry  of  the  country.  Its 
lace  is  particularly  famous.  Of  the  esteemed  carpets  which  pa.ss  under  the  name  of  B. 
carpets,  only  a  few  are  manufactured  here,  most  of  those  of  Belgic  make  being  produced 
at  Tournai.  It  has  also  numufaclures  of  damask,  linen,  ribbons,  pai)er,  jewelry,  hats, 
soap,  porcelain,  matiicmatical  and  nuisical  instruments,  etc.  Carriage-buiidiug  is  also  au 
important  branch  of  industry.  Printing  and  iitliograi'hic  establishments  are  numerous; 
and  about  a  dozen  ncwspapcTs,  of  wliicli  tlie  Independnnce  BiUje  has  a  European  reputa- 
tion, are  published  daily.     Top.  in  187G,  161,816;  with  .suburbs,  348,180. 

As  early  as  the  8tli'e.,  we  tind  B.  {Bruchsella),  then  probaiily  a  villa  of  the  Frank 
kings,  mentioned  in  old  chronicles,  and  that  a  church  existed  here  in  966  is  proved  by  a 
deed  of  the  emjjeror  Otho  I.  Under  Charles  V.,  B.  was  made  the  court- residence  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  became  afterwards,  under  Philip  II.,  the  chief  arena  of  the  revolution, 
and  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  duke  of  Alba  and  the  inquisition.  B.  suffered 
greatly  in  the  war  of  Spain  against  Louis  XIV. — in  whose  reign  it  was  bombarded  by 
marshal  Villeroi,  and  upwards  of  4000  buildings  destroyed — and  in  that  of  Austria 
against  Louis  XV. ;  but  still  more  from  the  continual  prevalence  of  party  animosities 
caused  by  the  policy  of  Austria.      Under  the  nuld  rule  of  Maria  Theresa,  B.  flourished 

freatly,  and  in  this  time,  many  of  its  best  institutions  and  public  buildings  were  founded, 
n  1789  occurred  the  Braliant  revolution  under  Josepli  II,,  and  scarcelj' had  Austrian 
rule  been  re  established,  after  a  brief  time  of  independence,  wiien  B.  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  1792.  After  other  changes  of  fortune,  B.,  with  the  other  parts  of  Bel- 
gium, was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in  1815,  and  so  remained 
until  the  revolution  of  1830,  by  which  it  became  the  capital  of  the  independent  kingdom 
of  Belgium. 

BRUSSELS  CARPETS.     See  Carpets. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  one  of  the  many  cultivated  varieties  of  brasxica  oleracea  (see 
Bu.vssicA  and  C.vjjijage),  distinguished  by  producing,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  little 
clusters  of  leaves  which  close  together  and  form  miniature  cabbages.  These  are  used, 
like  other  greens  of  this  species,  for  the  table,  and  are  very  delicate.  The  plant  is  culti- 
vated much  in  the  same  way  as  cabbage  or  kale,  requiring,  liowever,  less  space  than 
most  of  the  varieties.  It  nuvy  be  planted  in  shady  situations,  or  between  the  rows  of 
crops,  such  as  pease,  beans,  .scarlet-runners,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
ground  in  autumn.  The  sprouts  are  fit  for  use  chiefly  in  winter  and  spring.  The  stem 
sometimes  attains  a  height  of  4  ft.,  aiul  the  head  resembles  a  small,  imperfectly  boiled 
savoy;  but  there  is  a  sui)variety  with  shorter  stems,  preferable  for  many  situations.  In 
some  places,  it  is  customary  to  remove  the  head  early  in  winter,  in  order  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  lateral  shoots  in  spring;  but  if  the  head  is  allowed  to  remain, 
the  plant  becomes  taller,  and  new  shoots  are  formed  as  the  lower  ones  are  removed. 
Tlie  .seed  is  sown  in  Feb.  or  March.  Seed  is  very  generally  imported  from  Belgium, 
as  tins  vegetable  is  said  to  degenerate  in  Britain.  Its  use  has  of  late  rapidly  extended, 
and  none  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs  is  better  deserving  of 
cultivation. 

BHUTTIUM,  an  ancient  divi.sion  of  Italy,  comprising  the  s.  portion,  now  Calabria. 
Tlie  people  known  as  Bruttians  became  rulers  in  the  penins\ila  about  356  B.C.  Before 
that  period  the  people  seem  to  have  been  of  some  Pclasgian  races,  but  at  an  early  date 
Greek  adventurers  started  settlements  on  the  coast,  of  which  the  more  important  were 
Crotona,  Rliegium,  and  Loeri.  The  warlike  Greeks  subjected  the  natives  and  held 
them  in  slavery  until  after  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  that  period  the  Lucuuians  came 
in  from  the  n.  and  still  further  oppressed  the  natives.  At  la.st,  about  the  middle  of  the 
4th  c.  n.c,  the  people  rising  against  oppression  became  their  own  masters;  they  gained 
power  rapidl}-,  captured  .some  of  tlie  Greek  cities,  and,  assisted  by  the  Lucanians,  held 
th(  ir  own  against  the  Grecian  arms.  The  B.  were  powerful  until  after  their  participa- 
tion in  the  Samnite  war  against  Rome,  282  u.c.  Not  long  afterwards  they  were  sub- 
jected to  Rome  and  gave  up  much  of  their  territory.  In  the  .second  Punic  war  they 
revolted  and  assisted  Hannibal,  for  which  they  were  punished  by  Rome  in  the  sacrifice 
of  what  little  they  liad  left  of  independence.  At  that  time  the  Brutti  as  a  nation  disap- 
peareil  from  liistory. 

BRUTUS,  Lt  cirs  .TrNius,  figures  in  the  legendary  history  of  early  Rome,  as  the  hero 
who  overturned  the  monarchical,  and  established  the  republican  form  of  government. 
Tiie  legend  runs  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  rich  Roman.  On  his  father's  death,  Tarquin 
the  proud  took  possession  of  the  property,  and  put  an  elder  brother  to  death,  and  B. 
himself  only  escaped  the  .same  fate  by  feigning  idiocy  (hence  the  name  Brntii^,  stupid). 
The  oracle  of  Delphi  foretold  that  he  should  govern  in  Rome.  Remembering  his  own 
wrong-!,  and  gifled  ^'•ith  the'  strength  and  wisilom  of  one  who  was  fulfilling  tlie  decrees 
of  fale,  B..  when  the  foul  r  >.pe  committed  by  one  of  the  royal  family  upon  Lucretia  had 
shocked  the  people,  convoked  them,  placed  him.self  at  their  head,  and  drove  the  kings 
from  Rome.  He  is  said  to  have  been  then  elected  one  of  the  two  first  consuls  (509  u.c). 
That  his  character  as  a  stern  old  Roman  hero  might  be  complete,  the  legend  adds  that 
he  sacrificed  to  the  new  rejjublic  his  own  sons,  detected  in  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the 
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monarchy;  and  that  at  last  he  fell  in  mortal  combat  repelling  an  attack  led  on  by  one 
of  the  sous  of  Tarquin.  Little  more,  however,  can  be  said  to  be  established  upon  suf- 
ficient liistorical  evitlence  witli  regard  to  B.,  than  that  there  existed  a  person  of  that 
name  who  held  high  othce  in  Koine  at  a  very  early  period. 

BETJTUS,  Marcus  Junius,  b.  85  B.C.,  appears  to  have  spent  the  early  years  of  man- 
hood in  exclusive  devotion  to  literary  pursuits,  and  not  to  have  taken  part  in  the  politi- 
cal dissensions  agitating  Kome  till  he  had  attained  a  mature  age.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  between  Ponipey  and  Ca'sar,  he  sided  with  the  former;  but  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  made  his  submission  to  the  latter,  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  appointed 
governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  On  returning  to  Rome,  he  divorced  his  wife,  in  order  to 
marry  Portia,  tlie  daughter  of  Cato,  of  whose  principles  in  politics  he  professed  to  be  a 
disciple.  The  influence  of  Cassius  prevailed  upon  him  to  join  the  conspiracy  which 
ended  in  the  murder  of  Ctesar.  The  efforts  of  B.  to  retain  popular  favor  afterwards 
being  unavailing  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  eloquence  of  Antony,  he  was  forced  to 
leave  first  Rome,  and  then  Italj'.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  partly  in  Athens, 
partly  in  Asia  Minor,  and  partly  as  the  leader  of  a  marauding  force  which  maintained 
itself  by  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  shores  of  tlie  Adriatic.  Defeated  by 
Antony  and  Oetavianus  (Augustus)  at  Philippi  (42  B.C.),  he  terminated  his  life  by  falling 
upon  his  sword. 

EBiJX,  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  situated  on  the  Bila,  about  14  m.  n.  of  Saatz.  In  its  vicinity 
are  exten.sive  coal-mines,  and  the  famous  mineral  springs  of  Plillna  and  Seidlitz,  from 
wliich  the  inhabitants  of  B.  prepare  a  considerable  quantity  of  salts.  Pop.  Dec.  31,  '69, 
6102. 

BRUYAS,  Jacques,  1637-1712;  one  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  Canada,  employed 
among  the  Iroquois.  He  mastered  their  speech,  and  wrote  some  pious  works  in  it.  In 
1862,  liis  Radical  Wards  of  the  Mohawk  Language  was  first  published. 

BBTJYEBE,  Jean  la.     See  LABRUYi;RE. 

BRUYS,  or  Bruis,  Peter  de,  a  priest  of  southern  France  supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  Abelard's  pupils,  founder  of  a  sect  by  the  name  of  Petrobrussians.  He 
opposed  the  church  as  it  was,  seeking  to  restore  the  Christian  religion  to  its  original 
simplicity  and  freedom  from  symbols,  denied  the  authority  of  any  established  hierarchy 
and  the  necessity  of  any  priestly  ministration,  opposed  infant  baptism  and  the  com- 
munion, and  held  that,  as  prayer  could  be  offered  anywhere,  churches  were  useless.  His 
followers  destroyed  images,  burnt  crosses,  and  maltreated  priests.  After  many  years  of 
non -molestation 'B.  was  burnt  at  the  stake  at  St.  Gilles.  The  sect  existed  for  a  long 
time  under  the  name  of  Henricians,   from  Henry  of  Lausanne,  one  of  their  leaders. 

BRYAN,  a  co.  of  e.  Georgia,  on  the  sea-coast;  472sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  4929 — 2561  colored. 
The  soil  is  level  and  mostly  of  sand,  and  in  a  large  degree  covered  w'ith  pine  forests. 
The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad  passes  through  the  county.  Productions,  rice,  corn, 
cotton,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Eden. 

BRYAN,  Michael,  1757-1821;  an  English  art  critic  and  connoisseur,  author  of  a 
Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  a  recognized  standard  work.  In  1794,  he  was 
employed  by  several  English  noblemen  to  purchase  the  celebrated  Orleans  gallery  of 
paintings,  an  achievement  which  widely  enhanced  his  reputation. 

BRYANT,  Jacob,  an  eminent  English  scholar,  was  b.  at  Plymouth  in  1715.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  King's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  m.a. 
in  1744.  In  1756  he  became  private  secretary'  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  accom- 
pained  his  grace  to  the  continent.  Substantial  proofs  of  the  duke's  esteem  raised  him 
above  the  region  of  pecuniary  cares,  and  enabled  him  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  letters. 
Red.  14th  Nov.,  1804.  Among  his  numerous  publications  maybe  mentioned:  Obser- 
vations and  Inquiries  relating  to  various  Parts  of  Ancient  Histo-ry  (Cambridge,  1767);  A 
NeiD  System  or  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology  (1774-76);  Vindicice  Flarianre  (a  defense 
of  Josephus'  testimony  in  regard  to  Clu-ist),  (1780);  Treatise  on  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  RHigion  (.1792)';  A  Dissertation  concerning  the 
War  of  Troy,  etc.  (179G);  the  Sentiments  of  Philo-Judceus  concerning  the  Logos  (1797);  and 
a  variety  of  dissertations  on  the  difflcult  passages  of  Scripture  (1803).  B.  was  a  man 
of  great  and  varied  learning,  but  his  intellect,  although  acute,  was  neither  philosophical 
nor  comprehensive  enough  to  enable  him  to  handle  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  import- 
ant questions  on  which  he  wrote. 

BRYANT,  William  Cullen.  a  distinguished  American  poet  and  journalist,  was  b. 
in  Hampshire,  3Iass.,  Nov.  3,  1794.  At  the  early  age  of  10,  he  published  translations 
from  some  of  the  Latin  poets;  at  13,  he  w^rote  a  terse  and  vigorous  political  poem, 
•entitled  Tlie  Embargo;  and  at  18,  he  composed  his  Thanatopsis,  a  poem  full  of  beautj'. 
In  1815  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  ten  years  practiced  with  diligence  and  suc- 
cess. In  1825  he  removed  to  a  more  congenial  sphere,  and  in  association  with  a  friend, 
established  The  ]}^e)p  York  Rene;r,  to  which  he  contributed  many  of  his  best  poems.  In 
1826  he  became  principal  editor  of  T7ie  Evening  Post,  the  leading  democratic  paper  of 
Now  York,  which  he  conducted  with  a  manliness  and  purity  of  tone  that  might  be 
imitated  by  his  professional  brethren  with  great  advantage  to  the  character  of  the  press. 
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The  first  collected  edition  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1832.  Tliey  vrere  soon  after  repub- 
lished in  Britain,  and  were  regarded  us  tlie  highest  efforts,  up  to  that  time,  of  the 
American  muse.  In  1842,  he  published  27ie  Fountain  and  other  Poems.  B.  visited  Europe 
in  18:34,  and  several  times  afterwards,  and  records  liis  observations  in  Letters  of  a 
Traceler  in  Europe  aiul  America.  In  1858,  ai)peared  a  new  edition  of  Ins  poetical  works, 
and  in  1869,  a  metrical  translation  of  iha  Iliad,  followed  in  1871  by  that  of  the  Odyssey. 
He  afterwards  engaged  in  writing  a  History  of  the  United  States.  Although  the  pop- 
ularity of  B.'s  wirtiugs  has  been  eclipsed  by  those  of  Longfellow  and  Poe,  they  have 
yet  a  large  circle  of  readers  and  admirers.     B.  died  12th  June,  1878. 

BRYAXIS,  a  Greek  scidptor,  contemporary  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas,  with  whom 
he  participated  in  the  work  on  the  mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus  about  345  B.C.  lie  also 
created  five  colossal  figures  of  the  gods  at  Rhodes,  of  Bacchus  at  Cuidus,  of  iEsculapius 
and  Hygeia  at  Megara,  Apollo  in  the  grove  of  Dapline  at  Antioch,  a  statue  of  Pasipjue, 
anil  a  portrait  of  Seleucus.  It  is  thought  that  B.  was  the  first  to  produce  statue's  of 
-^Esculapius  and  Serapis. 

BRYDGES.  Sir  Samuei.  Egerton,  1762-1837;  an  English  author,  bred  to  the  law. 
He  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  2U00  sonuets  in  a  single  year. 
His  more  important  works  are  Censura  Literariei  in  10  vols,  and  his  own  Autobwgrapley , 
Times,  and  Opinions. 

BBY  ONY,  Bryonui,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  nicurbitacea,  distinguished 
by  triadelphou?  stamens,  with  distinct  anthers,  a  trifid  style,  and  a  few-seeded  fruit  des- 
titute of  hard  rind.  The  stems  climb  by  means  of  lateral  tetulrils,  the  leaves  are  angu- 
lar or  3  to  o-lobed,  and  the  flowers  campauulate,  opartite,  unisexual,  and  generally  yellow. 
The  CoM.Mox  BiiYON'T  (B.  dioica),  the  only  British  species,  is  frequent  in  hedgerows  in 
England,  but  is  not  indigenous  to  Scotland.  It  has  cordate  palmate  leaves,  axillary 
buuches  of  flowers,  and  red  berries  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  It  aliotuids  in  a  fetid  and 
acrid  juice.  Theroot  is  perennial,  very  large,  white  and  branched,  has  a  repulsive  smell, 
and  is  acrid,  purgfl,tivc,  and  etnetic.  B.  alha,  common  in  the  nuddle  parts  of  Europe, 
possesses  similar  properties.  The  root  of  both  is  applied  topically  to  bruises,  and  was 
formerly  very  much  in  use  as  a  purgative.  It  is  now  again  much  employed  in  home- 
opathic practice.  A  decoction  made  of  1  lb.  of  the  fresh  root  is  said  by  Withering  to  Ix; 
"the  best  purge  for  horned  cattle."  It  contains  a  bitter  extractive,  called  hryonine,  to 
which  it  .seems  to  owe  its  properties.  The  young  shoots  of  both  species  are,  however, 
so  free  from  acrid  and  dangerous  qualities,  that  they  may  be  used  as  pot-herbs. — The 
roots  of  other  .species  of  the  geaus  are  also  acrid  and  purgative;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
root  of  B.  Ahyssinici.  when  cooked,  is  eaten  without  danger. — Black  Buvony  {tamns 
r'>/;i/ft?/«w)  is  a  plant  of  a  different  natural  ov(\i'v  (diosroreaceep,  q^.x.).  The  genus  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  inferior  ovary  and  succulent  fruit.  Black  B.  has  long  twining  stems, 
cordate  undivided  leaves,  greenish  flowers,  and  red  berries.  Its  roots  are  very  large  and 
fleshy,  black  externally.  The  berries  are  unwholesome,  and  the  whole  plant  is  acrid,  the 
roots  so  much  so  as  to  have  been  formerly  employed  for  stimulating  plasters.  But  the 
young  suckers,  in  whicii  the  acrid  principle  is  not  much  developed,  are  eaten  in  Greece 
as  asparagus,  after  careful  boiling  with  change  of  water,  as  arc  also  tho.se  of  T.  cretica. 
Tile  plant  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  England,  in  hedges  and 
thickets 

BRYOPHYL  LTJM  (Gr.  hryon.  moss,  and  phyUon,  a  leaf),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order '■/•'/.-<<'/''r-'.e  (q.v.).  B.  c<dycinum,  a  succulent  shrubby  plant,  a  native  of  the 
M'>luccas,  with  quinate  or  almost  pinnate  leaves,  oblong  deeply  "crenulated  leaflets,  and 
panicles  of  largo  pendulous  greenish-yellow  flowers,  is  not  unfrequent  in  British  hot- 
houses, being  regarded  as  an  object  of  interest,  upon  account  of  its  producing  btuls  on 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  more  frequently  than  almost  any  other  plant.  These  buds. are 
capable  of  forming  independent  plants.  This  curious  mode  of  i)ropagation  is  fotind 
al-io  in  i\\G  hiv^  ovchiri  {inalaxis  pcUadosa),  a  plant  of  a  very  different  natural  order.  See 
Bin  anrl  Li:.vf. 

BRYOZO  A.    See  Zoophytes. 

BRY  UM  (Gr.  hryon,  moss),  a  genus  of  mosses  (q.v.)  distinguished  by  a  terminal  fruit- 
stalk,  a  double  peristome  (see  Mossks) — the  outer  one  of  16  teeth,  the  inner  a  memlmme 
rut  into  16  equal  segments — and  a  dimidiate  calyptra.  The  .species  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  are  natives  of  Britain.  They  are  all  sm.Hll,  their  stems  short,  and 
their  leaves  forming  little  rosettes,  from  the  center  of  which  the  fruit-stalk  springs. 
They  very  generally  grow  in  dense  jiatrhes  on  wet  rocks,  w-et  earth,  the  bark  of  trees, 
etc.,  beautifully  clothing  them  with  bright  green. 

BRZE8C  IITEW8  ZI,  a  walled  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Grodno,  about  108. 
m.  s.  from  the  city  of  the  same  name.  Being  advantageously  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bui.  it  has  an  extensive  trade.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Russians 
and  Poles  in  1794.     Pop.  '78,  22,132. 

BRZE  ZAN,  a  t.  of  Galicia,  situated  on  the  Zlota-Lipa,  about  54  m.  s.e.  of  Lemberg. 
It  has  an  olil  castle  and  a  gymnasium,  and  manufactures  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  leather. 
Pop.  '69,  9290. 
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BUA'CHE,  or  Garden  Island,  an  island  of  Western  Australia,  near  the  moulli  of 
Swan  river,  in  hit.  32'  10'  s. ,  and  long.  115'  40'  east.  Tliougli  measuring  only  G  m.  by 
1,  it  is  yet  important  as  siieltering  from  tlie  open  ocean  tlie  deep  and  spacious  auciiorage 
of  Cockburu  sound,  which  liows  between  it  and  the  mainland  of  the  colony. 

BUANSUAII,  a  wild  dog  of  India,  conjectured  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  domestic 
animal.  It  is  very  shy,  lives  in  thick  woods,  and,  like  the  wolf,  hunts  in  packs.  In 
cor.:panies  of  a  dozen  these  animals  do  not  fear  to  attack  the  tiger.  If  captured  young 
they  are  easily  tamed. 

BTJ  AZE,  a  s.  African  plant,  of  which  the  botanical  characters  and  relations  are  not 
yet  known,  but  which  is  liively  to  prove  of  importance  on  account  of  its  tiber.  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone found  it  growing  in  large  quantities  in  the  Maravi  country,  n.  of  the  Zambesi; 
but  he  could  not  procure  any  specimen  in  flower  or  fruit,  and  Dr.  Hooker  did  not  recog- 
nize the  specimens  of  branches  and  leaves.  It  is  not  cultivated,  and  the  only  use  to 
which  it  is  put  by  the  natives  is  to  afford  threads  for  stringing  beads  on;  but  Dr.  Living- 
stone thinks  its  liber  stronger  and  liner  than  liax,  and  says  that  a  lirm  thread  of  it  feels 
like  catgut  in  tlie  hand,  and  would  rather  cut  the  lingers  than  break. 

BU'BALUS,  Bc'balis,  or  IJu'uALii;,  Anfihpe  bubalus,  supposed  to  be  the  huhalus  of  the 
ancients — although  that  name  is  now  generallj^  appropriated  to  the  buffalo  (q.v.) — a  spe- 
cies of  antelope,  of  that  section  of  the  genus  which  is  characterized  as  bod-iovva  or  ox- 
like.  The  Arabic  name  is  bekker-el-\vas^i,  which  signifies  wild  ox.  It  is  an  animal  about 
the  size  of  a  large  stag,  with  ver}^  ox-like  head  and  muzzle — the  head,  however,  remarka- 
bly long;  the  horns  about  as  long  as  the  head,  surrounded  by  a  succession  of  thickened 
rings,  curved  so  as  somewhat  to  resemble  the  sides  of  a  lyre,  the  points  directed  back- 
ward. The  general  color  is  yellowish-brown,  but  the  tail  is  terminated  by  a  black  tuft. 
The  B.  is  an  animal  of  rather  c<jar.-e  appearance,  very  destitute  of  the  gracefulness  of 
the  typical  antelopes.  It  inhabits  Barbary,  and  occasional  wanderers  make  their  way  to 
the  banks  of  the  iN'ile.  It  is  figured  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  grega- 
rious in  its  habits.  It  is  said  to  be  easily  domesticated.  The  most  liearly  related  spe- 
cies to  this,  of  other  antelopes  known,  is  the  kaama  (q.v.)  of  s.  Africa. 

BTJBAS TIS,  a  goddess  of  the  Egyjitians,  was,  in  their  mythologj',  the  child  of  Isis 
and  Osiris,  and  the  sister  of  Horus.  She  was  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  Artemis 
(13iana),  though  upon  what  grounds  is  unknown,  as  the  best  information  with  regard  to 
her  is,  that  she  was  the  goddess  who  presided  over  pregnancy  and  childbirth.  The 
chief  temple  erected  to  B.  was  at  Bubastis  (q.v.).  B.  is  represented  on  monuments  as 
having  the  head  of  a  cat,  an  animal  which  was  sacred  to  her. 

BUBASTIS  (the  Pi-brseth  of  Scripture,  and  modern  Tel Basta),  a  ruined  city  of  Egypt, 
about  14  m.  n.  of  Belbeys,  in  lat.  30'  36'  u.,  and  long.  31"  33'  east.  B.  derived  its  name 
from  the  Egjqstian  goddess  Bubastis,  in  whose  honor  a  temple  was  erected  here,  which, 
if  not  so  large  and  magnificent  as  some  Egyptian  temples,  was,  according  to  Herodotus, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  vast  numbers  of  persons  were  wont  to  make  annual  pil- 
grimages to  it.  Nothing  but  some  stones  of  the  temple,  Avhich  are  of  the  finest  red 
granite,  now  remain.  There  are  some  other  ruins,  and  mounds  of  great  extent,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  the  remains  of  brick  houses  and  heaps  of  broken  pottery. 

EUEBLE,  as  a  term,  is  defined  by  Blackstone  as  an  unwarrantable  undertaking  by 
unlawful  subscriptions,  subjecting  the  parties  who  originate  and  put  them  in  operation 
to  the  penalties  of  7)r.'r'?«w/i2>(' (q.v.).  The  South-sea  company  (q.v.)  v; as  a.  terrible  example 
of  such  a  l)ubble. — The  Bubble  Act  is  the  name  given  to  the 6  Geo.  I.  c.  18,  "enacted," 
says  Blackstone,  "  in  the  year  after  the  infamous  South-sea  project  had  beggared  half 
the  nation."  and  which  public  fraud  the  act  was  intended  to  punish.  But  it  was  repealed 
by  tlie  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  91,  which  at  the  same  time  left  such  companies  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  common  law. 

BUBBLE  SHELL.     See  Bulla 

BTIBO,  an  inflammatory  tumor,  seated  in  the  groin  or  the  armpit. 

BUBO.     See  Owl. 

BUCCANEEES,  a  celebrated  association  of  piratical  adventurers,  who,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  quarter  of  the  16th  c,  to  the  end  of  the  17th,  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  Caribbean  seas,  at  first  by  systematic  reprisals  on  the  Spaniards,  latterly, 
by  less  jus! ifiable  and  indiscriminate  piracy.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Caribbee 
boiican.  a  term  for  preserved  meat,  smoke-dried  in  a  peculiar  manner.  From  this  the 
French  adventurers  formed  the  verb  boucaner  and  the  noim  bovcanier,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  English;  while,  singularly  enough,  the  French  used,  in  preference,  the 
'KoviX  flibusticr  {me  FiLrsrsTERs),  a  corruption  of  our  "freebooter."  The  B.  were  also 
sometimes  called  "brethren  of  the  coast."  The  arrogant  assumption  by  the  Spaniards 
of  a  divine  right — sanctioned  by  the  pope's  bull — to  the  whole  new  world,  was  not,  of 
course,  to  be  tolerated  b\' the  enterprising  mariners  of  England  and  France;  and  the 
enormous  cruelties  practiced  by  them  upon  all  foreign  interlopers,  of  which  the  history 
of  that  time  is  full,  natura];y  led  to  an  association  for  mutual  defense  among  the  adven- 
turers of  all  other  nations,  but  jiarticularlj-  among  the  English  and  French.  The  funda- 
mental principles  of  their  policy — for  they,  in  course  of  time,  formed  distinct  commu- 
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nitics — were  close  mutual  alliance,  and  mortal  war  with  all  that  was  Spanish.  Tlicir 
simple  code  of  laws  bound  them  to  a  common  participation  in  tiie  necessaries  of  life; 
locks  and  bars  were  proscribed  as  an  insult  to  the  general  honor;  and  everj'  man  had 
his  comrade,  who  stood  by  him  when  alive,  and  succeeded  to  his  i)roperty  after  his  death. 
The  principal  center  of  tlieir  wild  and  predatory  life  was  for  some  time  the  island  of  Tor- 
tuga,  near  St.  Domingo.  When  tliey  were  not  hunting  Spaniards,  or  being  hunted 
themselves,  their  chief  occupation  and  means  of  subsistence  was  tiie  chase.  From  the 
flesh  of  wild  cattle  tiiey  maile  their  "boucan;"  their  skins  and  tallow  they  sold  or  bar- 
tered to  DiUch  and  other  traders.  The  liistory  of  tliese  men  end)iaces.  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, narratives  of  cruelty  and  bloodslied  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  crime.  It  has, 
however,  not  a  few  stories  of  higli  and  romantic  adventure,  of  chivalrous  valor,  and 
brilliant  generalslnp.  Among  the  "great  captains"  whose  names  figure  most  promi- 
nently in  the  records  of  buccaneering,  were  the  Frenchman  Montbars,  surnamed  by 
the  terrible  title  of  "the  exterminator;"  his  countrymen,  Peter  of  Dieppe,  surnamed 
"the  great" — as  truly,  perhaps,  as  others  so  distinguished — and  L'Olounas,  Michael 
de  Busco,  and  Bartolomeo  de  Portuguez,  Mansvcit,  and  Van  Horn.  Pre-eminent, 
however,  among  tliem  ail  was  the  Welshman,  Henry  jVIorgan,  who  orgainzed  fleets 
and  armies,  took  strong  fijrtresses  and  rich  cities,  and  displayed  tliroughout  the  bold 
genius  of  a  born  commander.  He  it  was  that  led  the  way  for  the  B.  to  the  southern 
ocean,  by  his  daring  march  in  i670  across  tlie  istlunus  of  Panama  to  the  citj*  of  tliat 
name,  which  he  took  and  plundered  after  a  desperate  battle.  This  brilliant  but  most 
unscrupulous  personage  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.,  and  became  depnty  governor  of 
Jamaica.  A  higher  subordination  of  the  love  of  <|:()ld  to  tiie  passion  for  dominion  in  him, 
might  probably  have  made  him  emperor  of  the  ^^  est  Indies,  .some  dream  of  which  seems 
atone  time  to  have  occupied  his  mind.  In  1680  and  1089,  extensive  buccaneering  expedi- 
tions were  made  to  the  Pacific,  even  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  China,  of  which  the  best 
record  is  preserved  in  the  lively  pages  of  William  Dampier,  liimself  an  important  part- 
ner in  these  bold  adventures.  The  war  between  France  and  Britain,  after  the  accession 
of  William  III.,  dis.s(;lved  the  ancient  alliance  of  the  French  and  English  buccaneers. 
After  tiie  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  tlie  accession  of  the  Bourbon  Philip  V.  to  the  Spanish 
crown  (itOl),  they  finally  disappeared,  to  make  way  for  a  race  of  mere  cut-throats  and 
vulgar  desperadoes,  not  yet  utterly  extinct.  The  last  great  event  in  their  history  was 
the  capture  of  Carthagena  in  1697,  iVhere  the  booty  was  enormous. — See  the  Uistories  of 
Burnoy  and  Thornbcrry,  Dampier's  Voyages,  and  the  li'arratives  of  Wafer,  Ringrove, 
and  Sliarp. 

BUCCA  £1,  or  B.\k.\k,  a  free  port  of  Austrian  Croatia,  on  an  inlet  of  the  gulf  of  Quar- 
nero,  5  m.  e.s.e.  from  Fiume.  It  is  beautifully-  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  has 
a  small  but  very  good  and  safe  harbor,  The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  here,  and 
ship-building  is  actively  prosecuted;  but  tlie  inlialiitants  are  principally  .sailors  and  fish- 
ermen. The  tunny  fishery  is  the  cliicjf  fishery  of  tliis  part  of  tlie  Adriatic.  The  vine  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  ueighborliood  of  B.,  and  good  wine  is  made.  Pop.  '69, 
211G. 

BITCCINA  TOR  (from  Lat.  huccinare,  to  sound  a  trumpet),  the  name  of  a  muscle,  situ- 
ated in  the  sulistance  of  tlie  cheeks,  it  is  so  called  because,  when  the  cheeks  are  distended 
witli  air,  the  contraction  of  the  B   muscles  forces  it  out. 

BTJCCI  NO,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Botta.  which  at  this  point  is  crossed  by  an  old  Koman  bridge,  about  14  m.  e.  from 
Campagna.     In  its  vicinity  are  quairles  yielding  fine  marble.     Pop.  '72,  6049. 

BUG  CINUM.     Sec  Whelk. 

BTJCCLEUCH .  The  Scotts,  dukes  of  B.,  are  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
families  in  Scotland.  The  family  traces  its  descent  from  sir  Richard  le  Scott,  in  the 
reign  of  Alexantler  HI.  (1249-8"));  l)ut  tlie  ancestor  who  first  becomes  historically  con- 
spicuous is  sir  Walter  Scott  of  Bianxliolmand  B.,  a  brave  and  powerful  chieftain  on  the 
border.  B.,  which  from  tliis  early  period  was  destined  to  be  associated  vrith  the  family 
title,  is  a  lonely  estate  in  the  vale  of  Rankleburn,  at  tlie  head  of  Ettrick,  Selkirksliire. 
The  sir  Waller  alluded  to  ilouri^ln'd  in  the  reign  of  James  Y.,  and  on  some  incidents  in 
Ids  life,  his  great  namesake  founded  the  Laii  of  tJic  J^mt  Minxtrd.  Sir  Walter  fonglit 
bravely  at  the  battle  of  I'inkie,  1547,  and  was  slain  in  an  encounter  with  sir  Walter  Kerr 
of  Cessford  in  the  streets  of  Edinbnrgli,  ^~)~)'2.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  sir 
AValter  Scott  of  B.,  a  knight  "  wise.  true,  and  modest,"  who  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
8on.  who  bore  the  same  name.  This  sir  Walter  is  celebrated  for  his  military  exploits  on 
the  border,  not  the  lea.st  daring  of  his  enterprises  being  the  rescue  of  one  of  his  attend- 
ants, Kinmont  Willie,  from  the  castle  of  Carlisle.  (See  Minstrelsy  of  the  !<cottish  Border.) 
For  his  w^rvices  to  the  state,  in  which  is  to  be  reckoned  his  carrying  away  of  large  num- 
bers of  the  border  maramlers  to  foreiirn  wars,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  1006,  as  lord 
Scott  of  Buccleuch.  Dying  in  1611,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Walter,  who,  in 
1619.  received  an  elevation  in  the  peerage,  as  lord  Whitehcster  and  Eskdale.  and  earl  of 
Buccleuch.  Through  his  son  Francis,  the  .second  earl,  the  family,  by  a  grant,  acrjuirod 
the  extensive  domain  of  Liddesdale.  formerly  belonging  to  the  house  of  Bothwell;  also, 
by  purchase,  large  territories  in  Eskdale;  and  in  1642,  the  barony  of  Dalkeith  from  the 
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Morton  family.  Francis  left  only  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  •v\-hom  dying  without 
issue,  the  titles  and  estates  went  to  her  sister,  Anne,  who,  in  1668,  was  married  to  James, 
dul^e  of  Monmouth,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II.  In  1673,  this  pair  were  created 
dulie  and  duchess  of  B.,  earl  and  countess  of  Dalkeith,  etc.  After  a  nnirriage  of 
twenty-two  years,  the  unhappy  duke,  on  a  charge  of  rebellion,  was  tried  and  beheaded, 
1685;  the  duciiess,  however,  retaining  her  honors,  title,  and  estates,  as  in  her  own  right. 
The  duke  left  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  duchess  afterwards  mar- 
ried Lord  Coruwallis.  by  whom  slie  liad  a  sou  and  two  daughters,  and  died  in  1732, 
at  Dalkeith  house,  where  she  had  occasionally  resided  in  princely  splendor.  James,  hei 
eldest  surviving  son,  predeceased  his  mother,  and  his  son,  Francis,  by  the  death  of  his 
grandmother,  succeeded  to  the  title  of  duke  of  Buccleuch.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
nection with  the  son  of  Charles  II.,  the  family  still  preserved  the  surname  of  Scott. 
Duke  Francis,  in  17-18,  obtained  a  restoration  of  his  grandfather  Monmoutli's  earldom 
of  Doncaster  and  barony  of  Tyuedale,  and  was  hence  a  British  peer.  In  1720,  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  James,  second  duke  of  Queensberry,  and  by  this  fortunate  connection, 
a  portion  of  the  Queensberry  estates,  along  with  the  dukedom,  merged  in  the  family  of 
B.  in  1810.  Henrj',  tiiird  duke  of  B.,  born  in  1746,  was  the  greatest  and  most  estimable 
of  his  family.  He  had  for  his  tutor  and  friend  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  his  beneticent 
talents  were  directed  towards  the  improvement  of  his  extensive  estates  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  The  amelioration  of  the  soil,  the  planting  of  trees,  the  making  of  roiids,  the 
improving  of  tlie  breed  of  sheep,  and  the  social  elevation  of  his  numerous  tenantr}', 
uniformly  engaged  his  attention.  He  died  in  1812,  and  was  succeeded  b}'  his  eldest  sou, 
Charles,  fourth  duke,  who,  dying  in  181-4,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Walter  Francis,  born 
1806,  wlio  bears  the  title  of  duke  of  B.  and  Queensberrj-,  marquis  of  Dumfriesshire, 
earl  of  Drumlaurig,  B.,  Sanquhar,  Dalkeith,  etc.,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland;  and  earl 
of  Doncaster,  etc.,  in  the  peerage  of  England.  His  eldest  sou,  William  Henry,  takes 
the  courtesy  title  of  earl  of  Dalkeith.  The  duke,  like  his  grandfather,  is  noted  for  the 
improvement  of  his  estates,  which  in  Scotland  are  situated  in  Jlid-Lothian,  Dumfries- 
shire, Ro.\burghshire,  Selkirk.shire,  Peeblesshire,  Lanarkshire,  and  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright; his  farms  everywhere  being  noted  for  their  good  steadings  and  thriving  ten- 
antry. As  an  heritor,  the  number  of  churches  and  school-houses  which  the  duke  has 
been  concerned  in  building  is  very  considerable.  He  has  one  small  possession  in  Fife — 
the  island  of  Inchkeith  (q.v).  The  greatest  public  improvement  ever  executed  in  Scot- 
land by  an  individual  at  his  own  private  cost,  was  carried  out  by  the  duke  of  B.  at  vast 
expense.  We  allude  to  the  creation  of  the  deep-water  harbor  and  port  of  Granton,  on 
the  firth  of  Forth,  2  m.  from  Edinburgh.  The  duke  of  B.  was  one  of  the  chief 
patrons  of  church  livings  in  Scotland,  but  waived  all  claim  to  compensation  when  pat- 
ronage was  abolished  in  1874.  The  duke  is  lord-lieutenant  of  Mid-Lothian  and  Eoxburgh- 
shire,  and  captain  of  the  Queen's  body-guard  in  Scotland. 

BUCEN  TATJR,  the  name  of  a  ship  which  acquired  much  celebrity  in  Venice  at  a  time 
when  that  state  was  a  flourishing  republic.  A  B.  was  known  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
12th  c. ;  and  a  vessel  of  the  same  name  was  bm-nt  when  the  French  took  Venice  more  than 
six  centuries  afterwards;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  was  the  .same  vessel,  main- 
tained by  being  repeatedly  patched  up  with  new  ribs  and  planking.  The  B.  is  described 
as  having  been  a  galley,  about  100  ft.  long  by  21  in  extreme  breadth;  on  a  lov,-er  deck 
were  32  banks  or  rows  of  oars,  manned  by  168  rowers;  and  on  an  upper  deck  was  accom- 
modation for  the  illustrious  visitors  who  occasionally  came  on  board.  The  whole  of  the 
fittings  were  of  the  most  gorgeous  character.  Although  pi'opelled  mainly  by  oars,  there 
were  40  mariners  employed  in  other  ways  to  manage  the  gallej*.  The  B.  was  employed  only 
once  a  j'ear,  when  the  doge  "married  the  Adriatic."  A  .splendid  water-procession  was 
formed,  with  the  doge  and  the  chief  notables  in  the  B.,  and  other  distinguished  persons 
in  gondolas  and  feluccas;  and  when  the  vessels  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  chan- 
nels opening  into  the  Adriatic,  the  doge  dropped  a  ring  into  the  water,  using  the  words: 
"  We  wed  thee  with  this  ring  in  token  of  our  true  and  perpetual  sovereignty. "  This 
singular  ceremony,  which  took  place  on  Ascension  day,  arose  out  of  an  honor  or  privi- 
lege conferred  by  the  pope  on  the  doge  in  1177,  consequent  on  a  splendid  victory  gained 
by  the  Venetians  over  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa. 

BUCEPHALUS  (Gr.  meaning  "ox-head"),  the  name  of  the  favorite  charger  of 
Alexander  the  great,  was  probably  also  the  name  of  a  peculiar  breed  of  horses  in  Thes- 
saly.  According  to  tradition,  Alexander  in  his  boyhood  was  the  first  to  break  in  the 
steed  B.,  and  thus  fulfilled  the  condition  stated  by  an  oracle  as  necessary  for  gaining 
the  crown  of  Macedon. — The  town  Bccephalia,  on  the  river  Ilydaspes,  in  India,  was 
founded  near  the  grave  of  B.  which  died  during  Alexander's  Indian  expedition. 

BUCER,  Martin,  one  of  the  church  reformers  of  the  16th  c,  was  b.  1491,  at  Schlett- 
fitadt  in  Alsace.  His  real  name  was  Kuhhorn  (cow-horn),  but  in  accordance  with  the 
fashion  of  his  time  among  scholars,  he  changed  it  into  its  Greek  equivalent,  Bucer  being 
derived  from  bous,  an  ox,  and  keras,  a  horn.  At  the  age  of  14  he  entered  the  order  of 
Dominicans.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  superior,  he  went  to  Heidelberg  to  studj'  theol- 
ogy, devoting  his  attention,  however,  at  the  same  time  to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages. While  young  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  elector  of  the  x^alatinate.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Erasmus  had  already  inclined  B.  toward  Protestantism, 
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f.nd  his  views  were  confirmed  by  the  influence  of  Luther  at  the  Heidelberg  disputations 
ill  1518.  Following  the  example  given  b}'  Luther  at  the  diet  of  Worms  (1521),  13.  became 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  decided  of  the  German  reformers.  In  1523,  he  went  to 
Strasburg,  where  he  introduced  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  In  the  disputes 
between  Luther  and  Zwingli,  he  adopted  a  middle  course,  and  endeavored  to  make 
reconciliation  between  them;  but  his  view  of  the  sacraments,  which  approached  that  of 
Zwingli,  exposed  him  to  Luther's  harsh  reprobation.  At  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  where 
he  conducted  himself  with  great  circumspection  and  moderation,  he  generally  accorded 
with  the  Lutheran  views;  but,  along  with  other  Stasburg  theologians,  declined  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  proposed  confession  of  faith,  and  afterwards  drew  up  the  Confimo  Tdra- 
poUtana.  An  agreement,  however,  was  subsequently  entered  into  between  B.  and  the 
Lutiierans,  and  as  a  disciple  of  Lulher,  he  appeared  at  the  religious  conference  of  the 
reformers  held  at  Leipsic.  In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  sign  the  Interim — a  tempo- 
rary creed  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. — B.  found  his  situation  irk- 
some in  Germany,  and  therefore  accepted  the  invitation  of  archbisliop  Cranmer  (1549), 
and  came  to  England  to  teach  theology  at  Cambridge,  and  assist  Paul  Fagius and  others 
in  forwarding  the  reformation,  llislnodesty,  blameless  life,  and  great  learning  gained 
many  friends  in  England;  but  his  labors  were  soon  interrni)ted  by  death,  Feb.  27,  1551. 
Ilis  remains  were  interred  in  a  church  at  Cambridge  with  great  solemnity;  but  during 
the  reign  of  Mary,  his  bones,  with  those  of  Fagius,  were  taken  from  their  graves  and 
burned  in  the  market-place.  His  constant  attempts  to  express  himself  in  language 
agreeable  both  to  Luther  and  Zwingli,  induced  in  him  at  times  an  obscure,  ambiguous,  and 
etusive  kind  of  thought,  to  which,  perhaps,  Bossuct  refers  when  he  stigmatizes  B.  as 
•'the  great  architect  of  .subtleties."  B.  was,  of  course,  exposed  to  many  censures  and 
scandals  by  the  assiduous  malice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theologians,  whose  fertile  imagina- 
tions during  the  reformation  period  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  inde- 
cent calumnies;  but  by  Protestant  writers  he  has  been  highly  commended,  and  by  .some 
lias  been  ranked  above  even  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  His  best  work  is  a  translation  and 
exposition  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  published  under  the  pseudonym  Aretinus  Felinus 
(Strasburg,  1520).  Hubert  intended  to  edit  the  Avhole  of  B.'s  Avritiugs  in  ten  volumes, 
but  only  one  volume  appeared  (Basel,  1577). 

BUCEROS.    See  HonxBiLL. 

BUCH,  Leopold  vox,  one  of  the  mo.st  celebrated  of  German  geologists,  was  b.  at 
Stolpe,  in  Prussia,  in  1774  or  1777,  and  received  instruction  under  Werner  at  the  mining 
academj^  Freiburg.  He  afterwards  traveled  in  pursuit  of  his  favorite  science,  through 
all  tlie  states  of  Germany,  through  Scandinnvia,  as  far  as  the  North  cape,  and  through 
several  parts  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  visiting  the  Canary  islands  in  1815.  liis 
chief  writings  are — Geolorjical  Observatiom  duriufj  TntctU  in  Oerniaiti/  and  Italy  {IHO'i- 
1809);  a  Physical  Description  oftlie  Canary  Inlands  (1825);  Travels  in  J^'oricay  and  Lapland 
(1810);  and  essays  On  the  Jura  in  Germany  (1839);  and  On  the  Mountain  Systems  of 
Russia  (1840),  with  several  monographs  on  Ammonites  (1832)  and  other  fossils.  He  was 
rtlso  the  author  of  an  excellent  geological  chart  of  Germany  and  its  neighboring  states, 
published  in  42  plates  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1832).  He  died  in  Berlin,  Mar.  4,  1853.  B.  has 
been  described  by  an  eminent  .scientitic  man  as  "  the  only  geologist  who  has  attained  an 
equal  fame  in  the  physical,  the  descriptive,  and  the  natural  history  departments  of  his 
science.     In  all  the.se  he  has  been  an  originator  and  a  discoverer." 

BUCH  AN,  the  n.c.  district  of  Aberdeenshire,  consisting  of  about  a  fourth  of  the 
county,  lying  between  the  Ythani  and  the  Doveran.  Its  surface  is  undulating,  the 
highest  points  being  ]\Iormontl  hill  in  the  n.,  742  ft.,  and  Dudwick  hill  in  the  s.,  5G3 
feet.  Portions  of  the  coast  are  bold  and  precipitous,  esi)ecially  for  a  few  m.  e.  of  the 
Doveran  mouth,  where  Troup  head  is  COO  ft.  liigli,  auds.  of  Peterhead,  where  the  coasts 
rise  from  70  to  100  feet.  Among  the  rocks  five  m.  s.  of  this  town  are  the  famous  Bul- 
lers  of  B. ,  a  huge  vertical  well  in  the  granite  margin  of  the  sea,  50  ft.  diameter,  and  100  ft. 
deep,  into  the  bottom  of  which  the  sea  ru.shes  by  a  natural  archway,  and,  in  storms, 
dashes  up  the  sides  with  great  violence.  The  ea.stern  parts  of  B.  consist  chiefly  of 
granite  and  gneiss,  and  the  western  of  clay-slale  and  old  red  sandstone.  The  cliief  scats 
of  population  are  Peterliead,  Fraserlnirg,  ^lacdufl",  and  Turriff.  B.  contains  several 
.so-called  Timid  circles,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  the  abbey  of  Deer,  and  of  several 
castles  belonging  to  theComyns,  who  held  tlie  earldom  of  B.,  but  forfeited  their  title  and 
property  in  1309. 

BUCHAN,  David,  1780-1837;  an  ofllcer  in  the  British  navy  who  spent  many  years 
in  explorations  in  the  north  polar  .seas.  In  1810,  he  commanded  a  schooner  on  the  New- 
foundland station,  an(l  made  a  trip  up  the  river  of  Exjiloits,  the  largest  stream  in 
Xewfoundland.  In  1818,  he  commanded  an  arctic  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the 
north  pole.  He  reached  80'  34',  but  was  cauglit  in  the  ice  and  drifted  about  between 
Greenland  and  Spitzliergen  until  his  ves.sel  was  disabled,  when  lie  nuuiaged  to  return  to 
England.  In  1823,  he  was  commander  on  the  Newfoundland  station,  and  in  1825  high- 
sherifT  of  the  colony.  A  few  years  later  he  .siiiled  again  for  the  arctic  seas,  and  was 
never  afterwards  lieard  from.  He  made  many  important  scientific  observations  concern- 
ing the  variati>.:i  of  the  needle  and  ocean  currents. 
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BUCHANAN,  a  co.  in  n.c.  Iowa,  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Red  Cedar  river; 
570  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  17,0;J4;  iu  'SO,  18,547.  It  is  tolerably  level  and  well  timbered.  The 
Dubiuiue  and  Sioux  City  railroad  traverses  tlie  co.  ucar  the  ceutral  portion.  Produc- 
tions chietly  agricultural.     Co.  seat.  Independence. 

BUCHANAN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Missouri,  on  the  Mi-ssouri  river;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
49,824 — 3731  colored.  Five  railroads,  or  their  branches,  traverse  the  county.  The  soil 
is  fertile ;  productions  chiefly  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  St.  Josephs. 

BUCHANAN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Virginia,  on  the  Kentucky  border,  bounded  n.w.  by  the 
Cumberland  mountains;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  'TO,  3777;  in  '80,  5C94.  The  surface  is  rough 
and  much  of  it  mountainous.     Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation.    Co.  seat,  Buchanan. 

BUCHANAN,  CL.\rDirs,  d.d.,  1766-1815;  an  English  missionary;  in  1796,  chaplain 
to  tlie  East  India  company.  He  wrote  (Jltristian  liesearches  in  Ada,  and  other  works 
which  had  much  influence  in  stimulating  and  supporting  missions. 

BUCHANAN,  Fkanklin,  b.  Md.,  about  1800:  a  midshipman  in  1815,  and  in 
1845  the  first  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  naval  academy.  In  1855,  he  was  made  a  capt., 
and  in  1861  had  command  of  the  Washington  navy-yard.  He  resigned  when  the  rebel- 
lion broke  out,  but  as  his  state  did  not  leave  the  union,  he  asked  to  be  restored.  This 
was  refused,  and  he  went  over  to  the  confetlerates,  having  command  of  the  Mcrrimac  in 
the  attack  upon  the  union  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads,  in  which  engagement  he  was 
wounded.  Two  years  later,  as  admiral  he  commanded  the  confederate  fleet  so  thoroughly 
defeated  by  Farragut  in  Mobile  bay.  On  that  occasion  he  was  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner, but  released  when  the  war  closed. 

BUCHANAN,  George,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  IGth  c,  and  a  distinguished 
poet  and  historian,  was  b.  of  poor  parents  in  Killearn,  in  the  co.  of  Stirling,  tnFeb., 
1506.  He  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Paris  b}^  his  uncle,  who  died  two  years  after- 
wards, leaving  B.  without  the  means  of  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  returned  home, 
served  in  one  campaign  against  the  English,  and  entered  St.  Andrews  university  in  1524, 
where,  iu  the  following  year,  he  took  his  degree  of  b.a.  In  1526,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
became  a  student  in  the  Scots  college  there.  He  subsequently  obtained  a  professorship 
in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  but  returned  to  Scotland  about  1537.  During  his  residence 
on  the  continent,  B.  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  reformed  faith.  A  satire  entitled  Fomnhtm, 
exposing  the  Franciscans,  brought  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  priests;  and  he  had 
resolved  upon  seeking  safety  in  his  old  college  at  Paris,  when  king  James  V.  took  him 
under  his  protection,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  education  of  one  of  his  illegitimate  sons. 
At  the  request  of  the  king,  B.  wrote  another  and  more  pungent  satire  against  the  monks, 
entitled  Framiscanus,  increasing  their  anger,  and  rousing  especially  the  bitter  hatred  of 
the  powerful  cardinal  Beaton,  who  after  a  time  procured  B.'s  arrest,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  offer  the  king  money  for  his  life.  Though  to  James  was  entirelj'  due  the  pub- 
lication of  the/)ffensive  satire,  he  did  not  interfere  to  protect  the  poet,  who,  however, 
contrived  to  etiect  his  escape  to  Paris.  After  spending  some  years  at  Bordeaux  and 
Paris  iu  tuition,  he  accompanied  the  learned  Portuguese,  Govea,  to  the  university  of  Coim- 
bra,  in  Portugal,  as  one  of  his  associates.  After  the  death  of  Govea,  B.  was  arrested  as 
a  heretic,  and  was  for  some  time  detained  in  a  monastery,  where  he  began  his  splendid 
Latin  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms.  In  1551,  being  restored  to  liberty,  he  went 
to  England;  but  soon  afterwards  went  to  Paris.  About  1560,  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  made  an  open  confession  of  Protestantism.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar 
gained  for  him  a  good  reception  at  the  court  of  the  young  queen,  Marv,  whose  classical 
tutor  he  became.  But  his  religious  and  political  principles  attached  him  to  the  party 
of  the  regent  Moray,  by  whose  influence  he  was  appointed  principal  of  St.  Leonard's 
college,  in  St.  Andrews  university,  in  1506.  In  the  following  year,  he  was  chosen  mod- 
erator of  the  general  assembly — a  very  high  honor  for  a  layman.  The  doings  of  Mary, 
which  scandalized  the  Scottish  public,  disgiisted  her  tutor  also,  and  he  accompanied  the 
regent  Moray  to  England,  in  order  to  give  evidence  against  her  before  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Elizabeth  to  inquire  into  her  guilt.  His  Detectio  3Iarm  Regime,  laid  before 
these  functionaries,  was  industriously  circulated  by  the  English  court.  In  1570,  B.  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  j'oung  king,  James  YI.  (afterwards  James  I.),  who  owed  to  him 
all  the  erudition  of  which  in  later  life  he  was  so  vain.  No  considerations  of  the  future 
position  of  his  pupil  were  allowed  to  interfere  with  B.'s  treatment  of  him,  which  was 
strict,  if  not  even  stern;  and  in  dedicating  his  De  Jure  Eegni  apttd  Scoios  to  the  young 
nionarch  in  1579,  he  warned  him  against  favorites  with  a  freedom  remarkable  not  only 
in  a  subservient  but  in  any  age.  In  1570,  B.  was  appointed  director  of  chancer}\  which 
he  soon  resigned,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  an  office 
which  he  retained  until  within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  devoted  to  the  composition  of  his  History  of  Scotland  (published  in  1582).  He  died 
tliirty  days  after  its  publication,  on  the  28th  Sept.,  1.582,  and  was  buried  in  Greyfriars 
churchyard.  Edinburgh.  As  a  scholar,  B.  was  unrivaled  in  his  age;  and  he  wrote  Latin 
poetry  "with  the  purity  and  elegance  of  an  ancient  Roman."  He  was  alike  humorous, 
sarcastic,  and  profound.  His  History,  written  in  Latin,  is  remarkable  for  the  richness, 
force,  and  perspicuity  of  its  style,  though  it  has  been  found  fault  with  for  the  partiality 
of  its  narration  of  contemporary  events;  and  two  years  after  the  author's  death,  it,  as 
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well  as  Be  Jure  Itegni,  etc.,  xvas  condemned  by  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  every  per- 
son possessed  of  copies  was  ordered  to  surrender  tlicm  within  40  days,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  purged  of  "the  offensive  and  extraordinary  matters"  they  contained.  Two 
collected  editions  of  B. 's  works  have  been  published — one  by  Ruddiman  in  1715,  2  vols, 
folio;  and  another  by  Burman,  Leyden,  in  2  vols,  quarto,  in  1725.  The  translations 
that  have  yet  appeared  are  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  original. 

BTTCHANAN,  James,  a  distinguished  American  statesman,  was  b.  in  Franklin  co., 
Penn.,  April  13,  1791.  lie  was  educated  at  Dickenson  college,  adopted  the  professiou 
of  the  law,  and,  in  1814,  was  elected  a  niember  of  the  Pennsylvanian  house  of  represen- 
tatives. In  1820,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  congress,  and  remained  so  till  5lar.  4, 
1831.  In  May  of  that  year,  he  was  nominated  ambassador  to  Russia.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1834,  and  soon  after  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate;  he  was 
re-elected  in  Dec,  1836,  and  1843.  Appointed  by  president  Polk,  in  Mar.,  1845, 
secretary  of  state,  he  held  that  office  till  the  close  of  Polk's  presidency.  Ambassador  to 
England  in  1854,  B.  resigaed  that  post  the  following  year,  and  in  185G  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  His  administration  was,  on  the  whole,  popular.  He  was  in 
favor  of  tlie  maintenance  of  slavery,  but  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  warmly 
embraced  Lincoln's  policy.      He  died  Juue  1,  1868. 

BUCHANAN,  James  (an^e),  the  15th  elected  president  of  the  United  States,  filling  the 
18th  presidential  term  (1857-61);  b.  at  Stony  Batter,  Franklin  co.,  Penn.,  April  22,  1791; 
d.  Lancaster,  Penn.,  June  1.  1868.  He  was  the  .son  of  an  Irish  emigrant  and  an  American 
motiier,  educated  at  Dickinson  college,  bred  to  the  law,  and  admitted  to  practice  in  1812. 
Though  a  professed  federalist,  he  served  as  a  private  in  the  war  with  England.  In  1814, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  and  in  1820  was  elected  to  congress, 
wliere  he  served  through  five  terms.  In  1828,  he  favored  Jackson  for  president,  and  in 
the  congress  of  1829-31  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary.  After  leaving 
congress,  Jacksr)n  sent  him  as  minister  to  Russia,  where  he  concluded  the  first  commer- 
cial treaty  between  tlie  two  countries,  securing  valuable  privileges  in  the  Black  and 
Baltic  seas..  In  1833,  he  was  chosen  to  the  United  States  senate,  whoe  he  sui)ported 
Jackson,  especially  in  the  claim  that  appointments  might  be  made  by  the  president  alone 
when  the  .senate  was  not  in  session.  NVhen  it  was  proposed  to  exclude  from  congress 
petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  B,  desired  to  prevent  even  the  discussion  of  slavery  by 
congress,  propo.siiig  to  leave  the  matter  solely  to  the  .slaveholding  states,  and  holding  that 
congress  had  no  power  over  it.  He  favored  the  recognition  of  Texan  independence,  and 
the  annexation  of  that  republic  to  the  United  States.  In  the  affair  of  the  French 
indemnity,  he  supported  Jackson's  demand  for  payment  or  war.  During  Van  Buren's 
administration  Buchanan  supported  the  independent  treasury  scheme;  favored  the  pre- 
emption of  public  lauds,  and  opposed  the  bill  to  ])rcvent  the  interference  of  federal  officers 
in  elections.  He  sustained  the  veto  power  under  Tyler,  and  opposed  the  ratification  of 
the  Aslibiirton  treaty^  which  settled  the  dispute  concerning  the  northern  boundary.  When 
the  (luestion  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  came  to  tiie  senate  there  were  but  15  votes  in  its 
favor,  but  ihe  measure  was  carried  in  the  form  of  joint  resolutions  only  three  days  before 
the  close  of  tlie  term  of  congress.  B.  was  the  onl}'  member  of  the  senate  committee  of 
foreign  alfairs  to  report  in  favor  of  annexation.  Polk  made  him  secretary  of  state.  In  this 
position  he  had  to  deal  with  tlie  north- western  boundary  question,  whence  arose  the  famous 
partis;in  cry  "  54  40  or  figiit."  Botli  England  and  the  United  States  liad  formally  claimed 
the  territory  between  tlie  Pacific  co.i-^t  and  the  Rocky  mountains  up  to  the  Russian  boun- 
dary, i)ut  after  much  negotiation  the  line  of  49'  n.  lat.  was  agreed  upon.  During  the  war 
with  Mexico.  B.  was  busy  in  avoiding  or  preventing  the  interference  of  other  nations.  He 
was  in  private  life  during  the  discussion  and  adoi)tion  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850, 
but  t'uliy  appnn'ed  tlieni.  When  Pierce  came  into  ollice  in  1853,  he  sent  B.  as  minister 
to  Great  Britain,  where  he  was  engaged  in  endeavors  to  settle  a  series  of  questions  con- 
cerning Central  Ami-rican  alfairs.  In  the  course  of  these  duties  he  was  present  at  the 
Ostend  conference,  the  object  of  which  was  to  bring  about  the  sale  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
States;  but  nothing  resulted  beyond  talk.  In  April,  1856,  B.  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  June  was  nominated  for  president  by  the  democratic  party.  The  electoral 
vote  was:  for  Buchanan,  174;  for  John  C.  Fremont  (candidate  of  the  newly  orfranized 
republican  party),  114;  for  Millard  Fillmore  (native-American),  8.  The  jiopular  vote  was: 
Buchanan,  1,838,169;  Fremont,  1.341,264;  Fillmore,  874,534;  majority  against  Buchanan. 
377.629;  plurality  for  Jiim,  496,905.  lie  had  the  votes  of  every  slaveJiolding  state  except 
Maryland,  which  went  alone  for  Fillmon;.  The  vote  for  Fillmore  also  gave  Buch.anMn 
California  and  New  Jersey.  In  the  executive  chair  his  effort  was  to  smother  and  iiiit 
out  of  sight  the  agitation  concerning  slavery  not  only  in  new  states,  but  everywliere. 
Among  other  acts  of  his  administration  was  the  temporary  pacifii-ation  of  the  Mormon 
troubles,  and  the  vetoing  of  the  homestead  bill.  After  Lincoln's  election,  B.  was  more  than 
ever  anxious  to  suppress  the  slavery  discussion,  and  pointed!}' accused  the  north,  in  his 
last  messjige  to  congress,  as  to  blame  for  tlie  impending  disorder,  because  of  that  discus- 
sion, whicli  had  "  produced  its  malign  influence  on  tlie  slaves,  and  inspired  them  with  a 
vague  idea  of  freedom."  While  holding  that  the  executive  ought  to  take  care  that  tlie 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,  lie  shrank  before  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  deciarii^g 
that  he  could  uol  employ  force  except  upon  the  demand  of  the  lawful  authorities  of  the  slate. 
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and  in  South  Carolina  no  such  authority  then  existed.  His  argument  was  that,  if  a  state 
had  withdrawn,  or  was  even  attempting  to  withdraw,  from  the  union,  there  was  no  power 
in  tlie  constitution  to  prevent  the  act.  A  few  days  later  he  was  confronted  by  commis- 
Biouers  from  Soutli  Carolina  (that  state  having  passed  an  act  of  secession  on  the  20th 
Dec,  1860),  who  came  to  demand  the  surrender  by  the  president  to  the  seceded  state  of 
all  public  property,  and  to  negotiate  for  the  continuance  of  "peace  and  amity  between 
that  conunonwealth  and  the  government  at  Washington."  His  reply  was  that  he  had 
no  jiower,  and  could  only  refer  the  matter  to  congress;  he  could  only  receive  them  as 
"  private  gentlemen  of  the  highest  character,"  and  treat  respectfully  such  propositions 
as  they  might  make.  He  did,  however,  decline  to  accede  to  their  demand  for  the 
removal  of  the  troops  from  Charleston  harbor.  The  cabinet  immediately  broke  up.  Gen. 
Cass  was  secretary  of  state,  but  resigned  when  the  president  refused  to  order  reinforce- 
ments to  the  Charleston  ports;  the  secretary  of  the  treasurj^  and  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  had  already  gone ;  Floyd,  secretary  of  war,  resigned  because  the  president  refused 
to  withdraw  the  troops.  The  last  official  act  of  president  Buchanan  of  any  importance 
was  characteristic  of  his  whole  course  where  the  south  and  its  institutions  were  con- 
cerned. It  was  embodied  in  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war  (Holt)  to  the  governor  of 
South  Carolina  (Jan.  15, 1861),whichdeclared,"  by  order  of  the  president,"  that  "  the  forts 
in  that  state,  in  common  with  the  other  forts,  arsenals,  and  property  of  the  United  States, 
are  in  charge  of  the  president,  and  that  if  assailed,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  or 
under  what  pretext,  it  is  his  duty  to  protect  them  by  all  the  means  which  the  law  has 
placed  at  his  disposal;"  adding  that  it  was  not  his  present  purpose  to  garrison  the  forts, 
as  he  "considered  them  entirely  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  law-abiding  sentiment 
for  which  the  people  of  South  Carolina  had  ever  been  distinguished ;  but  should  they  be 
attacked  or  menaced  with  danger  of  being  seized  or  taken  from  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  he  could  not  escape  from  his  constitutional  obligations  to  defend  and 
preserve  them."  After  the  installment  of  his  successor,  B.  retired  altogether  from  public 
affairs,  but  a  year  or  two  after  the  rebellion  had  been  put  down,  he  published  a  defense 
of  his  administration  and  the  measures  he  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  He 
was  never  married. 

BUCHANAN,  Robert,  b.  1841 ;  a  poet  of  Scotland,  educated  at  Glasgow  university. 
In  1860,  he  published  Undertones,  a  volume  of  verses;  in  1865,  Idyls  and  London  Poems. 
In  the  same  year  he  edited  Wayside  Posies,  and  translated  ballads  from  the  Danish. 
Among  later  works  are  Napoleon  Fallen — a  Lyrical  Drama;  The  Land  of  Lome,  includ- 
ing the  Cruise  of  the  Fern  to  the  Outer  Hebrides;  The  Drama  of  Kings;  On  the  Fleshly 
School  of  Poetry  (a  severe  criticism  of  some  living  English  poets);  Master  Spirits;  A  Mad 
Prince  (acted  at  the  Haymarket);  and  his  poems  collected  in  3  vols,  in  1874. 

BTJCH'ANITES,  an  extraordinary  sect  of  fanatics,  which  sprang  up  in  the  w.  of  Scot- 
land in  1783,  but  has  now  become  extinct.  The  founder  of  the  sect  was  Mrs.  or  Lucky 
Buchan,  b.  in  Banffshire  in  1738,  of  humble  parentage.  Her  maiden  name  was  Elspeth 
Simpson.  She  early  fell  into  habits  of  vice,  but  with  her  licentiousness  were  combined 
a  sort  of  religious  fervor  and  extreme  antinomian  opinions.  In  1783,  being  resident  in 
Glasgow  with  her  husband,  a  potter,  who  ultimately  divorced  her,  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Hugh  White,  minister  of  the  Relief  congregation  in  Irvine,  a 
weak  vain  man  and  coarse  declamatory  preacher,  who  adopted  her  opinions,  for  which 
he  was  deposed  by  his  presbytery,  and  began  along  with  her  to  found  a  new  sect  in 
Irvine.  Popular  tumults  arose,  which  led  to  her  expulsion  from  the  town  in  May, 
1784.  Mr.  White  and  his  wife,  with  other  devoted  adherents,  male  and  female,  accom- 
panied her,  regarding  her  as  a  divinely  commissioned  person,  and  expecting  her  to  lead 
them  to  the  place  where  Christ  was  speedily  to  appear  again  on  earth.  She  was 
addressed  as  "friend  mother  in  the  Lord,"  and  among  other  more  blasphemous  preten- 
sions, gave  herself  out  to  be  the  woman  mentioned  in  Rev.  xii..  White  being  repre- 
sented as  the  "man-child"  whom  she  had  brought  forth.  She  and  her  followers 
traveled  towards  Nithsdale,  and  found  a  resting-place  in  a  barn  at  New  Cample,  near 
Thornhill,  where  they  afterwards  built  for  themselves  a  house  of  one  apartment  with  a 
loft,  in  which  they  all  dwelt,  supported  chiefly  by  the  money  of  the  more  wealthy  of 
their  number.  A  few  additional  persons  joined  them.  They  lived  in  expectation  of 
being  translated  to  heaven  without  death;  and  on  one  occasion,  after  a  fast  of  extraor- 
dinary duration,  by  which  many  of  them  were  reduced  to  a  very  spectral  condition, 
were  led  out  by  their  prophetess  to  a  hill-top  to  be  immediately  taken  up,  but  returned 
disappointed.  After  this,  dissensions  began  to  arise  among  them;  and  some,  recovering 
from  their  infatuation,  left  the  society.  Their  expected  heaven  was  one  of  mere  sensual 
delights;  audit  is  now  sufficiently  ascertained  that  they  lived  in  unrestrained  sexual 
intercourse — for  they  condemned  marriage  as  unworthy  of  Christians — and  that  they 
systematically  practiced  infanticide.  Yet  they  were  protected  from  the  outbreakings  of 
popular  indignation,  and  no  investigation  was  made  by  the  authorities.  On  the  failure 
of  their  means  of  subsistence,  they  took  a  farm  in  a  moorish  part  of  the  stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright;  and  those  who  remained  of  them  accumulated  by  their  industry" the 
means  of  purchasing  a  small  property,  on  which  was  built  the  first  house  of  the  village 
of  Crocketford,  where  they  finally  became  extinct,  the  last  of  them  surviving  till  1846, 
full  even  in  his  old  age  of  the  strange  delusions  of  his  youth,  and  preserving  in  his  house 


t!ie  bones  of  Lucky  Buchan,  ■which  were  buried  uith  liim  in  his  grave. — See  T?ie  BucTi- 
anitesfrom  First  to  Last,  by  Joseph  Train.     (Edin.  184G.) 

BUCHAN-NESS ,  the  easternmost  promontory  of  Scotland,  in  the  n.e.  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, 3  ni.  s.  of  Peterhead,  in  lat.  57"  28'  n.,  and  long.  1"  46'  west.  A  light-house,  130 
ft.  high,  with  a  revolving  light,  has  been  erected  here.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  low 
rocks  at  Peterhead  stretch  a  little  further  e.  than  the  Buchan-ness.  In  the  sea  off  the  B. 
lie  the  Buchan  Deei)s,  a  great  trough  50  to  90  fathoms  deep,  and  25  m.  broad,  and 
stretching  s.  nearly  as  far  as  the  Bell-rock.  Outside  lie  the  Long  Forties,  a  bank  at  the 
depth  of  35  to  45  fathoms,  and  10  to  20  m.  broad. 

BUCHAREST',  BuKnAREST',  or  Bukiiorest',  the  chief  city  of  Wallachia,  and  capital 
of  Kouniania,  in  a  rich  and  extensive  plain  on  the  Dumbovitza,  a  tributary  of  the  Argish, 
in  lat.  44"  26'  n.,  and  long.  26'  5'  east.  The  town  is  for  the  most  part  meanly  built,  and 
the  streets  are  very  irregular  and  generally  unpaved.  There  are,  however,  some  hand- 
some hotels;  and  the  churches  are  numerous  and  mnny-s]nred,  giving  to  the  place  a 
picturesque  appearance.  The  prince's  palace,  a  large  structure  in  the  center  of  the 
town,  has  no  claim  to  architectural  beauty.  The  number  of  cafes  and  gambling-tables 
is  excessive;  and  altogether  B.  has  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the  most  disso- 
lute capital  in  Eurojjc.  The  coi'so,  or  public  promenade,  is  a  miniature  Hyde  Park.  B. 
is  the  entrepot  for  the  trade  between  Turkey  and  Austria,  the  chief  articles  of  commerce 
being  grain,  wool,  salt,  honey,  wax,  building-timber,  and  cattle.  It  has  some  small 
manufactures  of  woolen  cloths  and  carpets.  B.  has  at  various  times  suffered  consider- 
ably at  the  hands  of  the  Bussians,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  place  where  in  1812  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  by  which  the  former  ceded  to  the  latter 
the  province  of  Bessarabia  and  a  portion  of  Moldavia;  Russia  waiving  her  claim  to  all 
other  territories  she  had  conquered.  This  treaty  also  defined  the  Pruth  as  the  boundary- 
line  between  the  two  empires.  During  the  Crimean  campaign,  B.  was  successively 
occupied  by  Russians,  Turks,  and  Austrians.  Pop.  '66,  141,754;  '75,  estimated  at 
250,000. 

BTJCEEZ,  PniLiTPE  BE:xjAMrN  Joseph,  a  French  physician,  writer,  and  president 
of  the  national  as.sembly  in  1848,  was  b.  in  1796  at  Matagne  la  Petite,  in  the  department 
of  Ardennes,  and  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  1815.  He  became  involved  in  several 
plots  against  the  Bourbons,  was  active  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  French  Carbonari  (q. v.), 
and  .supported  the  doctrines  of  St.  Simon  (q.v.);  but,  after  editing  for  some  time  the 
communist  journal  Le  Producteur,  he  separated  from  his  colleagues,  Curiously  enough, 
during  all  his  active  career  of  underhand  politics,  he  was  prosecuting  his  learned  stud- 
ies, and  in  1825  published  a  Precis  Elementaire  d'llygtnc,  besides  editing  the  Jonrmtl  ilen 
Pror/res  des  Sciences  et  Institutions  Medicales.  After  the  revolution,  1830,  B.  established 
and  conducted  the  journal //'^Mr<5i;)ee7j.,  the  organ  of  Neo-Catholicism;  and  in  concert 
with  M.  Roux  Lavergne,  began  a  republican  history  of  the  French  revolution.  All  his 
writings  are  marked  by  original  views  and  arguments  in  favor  of  the  belief  in  human 
progress.  After  the  Feb.  revolution,  1848,  B.  was  made  president  of  the  national  assem- 
bly; but  by  his  want  of  energy  during  the  disturbance  of  ^May  15,  he  incurred  the  cen- 
sure of  all  parties.  On  the  inaugurtition  of  the  empire,  B.  returned  to  his  studies.  He 
died  in  1S66. 

BUCHXER,  FiJiEDRicn  Karl,  Christian  Ludwig,  b.  1824;  a  German  atheistic 
philosojiher.  He  was  a  practicing  physician,  in  the  school  of  Tubingen,  whence  he  was 
removed  because  of  his  ])ublication  of  the  doctrine  that  nothing  beyond  material  force 
is  known  to  man  (published  in  English  as  Force  and  Matter).  The  main  ideas  of  his 
doctrines  are  the  eternity  of  matter,  tiie  indcstructiliility  of  force,  the  co-existence  of 
light  and  life,  and  the  infinity  of  forms  of  being  in  time  and  space.  His  works  have 
been  widely  circulated  in  his  own  and  other  languages. 

BUCHU.     See  Bucku,  ante. 

BUCK,  a  name  sometimes  distinctive!}'  appropriated  to  the  male  of  the  fallow  deer 
(q.v.).  the  female  of  which  is  a  doe.  But  the  term  B.  is  often  also  applied  to  the  male  of 
other  species  of  deer,  as  of  the  roebuck  (q.v.),  although  never  to  that  of  the  red  deer  (see 
Deer),  which,  when  mature,  is  a  Stag  or  a  Hart. 

BUCKAU,  a  t.  in  Sa.xony  on  the  Elbe,  adjoining  Magdeburg;  pop.  '71,  9696.  It  haa 
extensive  machine  works,  and  several  im]iortant  manufactories. 

BUCKBEAN,  or  Marsh  Tre'foil  (Mcni/ant/ics  trifoliata),  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
gcntiaiiia'  (((.v.),  the  only  known  species  of  its  genus,  widelj^  distributed  in  all  the  colder 
parts  of  tlie  northern  iiemisphcre.  and  common  in  Britain.  It  has  been  described  as 
"  jierhaps  the  most  beautiful  "  of  all  Britisli  ])lnnts.  It  grows  in  marshy  places,  its  creep- 
inir  root-stalks  (or  rhizomes)  and  densely  malted  roots  often  rendering  boggy  groimd  lirm. 
Tiie  leaves  are  ternate,  like  those  of  the  trefoils  or  cU)vers,  and  are  supported  on  pretty 
long  stalks.  Tiie  flower-stalk  bears  a  compound  raceme  of  10  to  20  white  flowers,  exter- 
naliv  tipped  with  red.  The  calyx  is  5-parted;  the  corolla  funnel-sliajied,  Avith  a  spread- 
inc:  5-lobed  limb,  sh.aggy  on  the  inner  surface,  with  thick  fleshy  hairs.  The  fruit  is  a 
one-celled,  two-valved  capsule.  Tiie  leaves  are  destitute  of  snu-ll,  but  very  bitter. 
From  them  is  prepared  a  valuable  bitter  extract,  which  has  long  been  used  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia  and  disorders  of  the  bowels,  and  which  was  also  formerly  employed  in  intermit 
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teut  fevere.  An  infusion  is  also  sometimes  used,  and  sometimes  the  dried  and  powdered 
leaves.  The  whole  plant  seems  to  possess  the  same  bitter  and  tonic  properties.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  hops.  The  root-stock,  however,  which 
is  black  and  jointed,  contai'^ns  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  kind  of  starch,  which  is  sep- 
arated from  the  bitter  substance,  and  used  as  food  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe. 

BUCKEYE.    See  Horse  Chestnut. 

BUCK-HOUND,  a  hunting-dog  once  common  in  Britain,  when  buck -hunting  was  a 
most  fashionable  amusement,  but  of  which  few  packs  now  exist.  The  buck-hound 
resembles  a  dwarf  Stag-iiound  (q.v.),  and  possesses  great  strength  and  perseverance. 
Bucks  are,  however,  often  hunted  by  other  kinds  of  hounds. 

BUCKINGHAM,  a  co.  in  central  Virginia  on  the  James  and  Appomattox  rivers,  tra- 
versed by  the  James  canal;  pop.  '80,  15,540 — 8715  colored.  The  surface  is  hilly,  but  the 
soil  near  the  ri.vers  is  good.  There  is  a  gold  mine  near  Willis  mountain,  and  iron  and 
slate  are  found.     Co.  selit,  Marysville. 

BUCKINGHAM,  the  old  co.  t.  of  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  n.  part  of  the  shire,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Ouse— which  flows  round  the  town,  and  has  three  bridges.  B.  is  61  m.  n.w. 
of  London  by  rail.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  '71,  7545.  Bobbin 
lace  is  the  chief  manufacture,  but  it  is  on  the  decline.  B.  is  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity.  Edward  the  elder  fortified  it  in  978,  and  the  Danes  captured  it  in  1010.  The 
earls  of  "Buckingham  built  a  castle  here  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest.  Edward  III. 
made  it  a  staple  for  wool.  Here  Catharine  of  Aragon  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  and  Charles  I.  had  his  head-quarters  in  B.  for  a  few  days  in  104^1. 

BUCKINGHAM,  Duke  of,  George  Villiers,  the  favorite  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
of  England,  third  son  of  sir  George  Villiers,  was  b.  at  his  father's  seat  of  Brookesley, 
Leicestershire,  Aug.  20,  1592.  Knighted  in  April,  1616,  and  sworn  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber on  Jan.  1,  1617,  he  became  master  of  the  horse  and  a  knight  of  the  garter. 
Created  the  same  year  baron  of  Whaddon  and  viscount  Villiers,  and  in  Jan.  follow- 
ing earl  of  B.,  and  svVorn  of  the  privy-council,  he  was  next  made  a  marquis,  and 
appointed  lord-admiral  of  England,  chief-justice  in  Eyre  of  parks  and  forests  s.  of 
the  Trent,  master  of  the  king's  bench  office,  high  steward  of  Westminster,  and  constable 
of  Windsor  castle.  In  1620,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Rutland,  the  richest 
heiress  in  the  kingdom.  In  1623,  while  negotiations  were  in  progress  with  the  Spanish 
court  for  a  marriage  between  the  infanta  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I., 
B.  persuaded  the  latter  to  go  himself  to  Madrid  and  prosecute  his  suit  in  person.  The 
ultimate  failure  of  the  negotiations  has  been  ascribed  to  B.'s  arrogance.  In  his  absence 
he  was  created  a  duke,  and  on  his  return  nominated  lord-warden  of  the  cinque  ports, 
and  steward  of  the  manor  of  Hampton  court.  By  his  advice,  James  declared  war  against 
Spain.  On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  in  1625,  B.  maintained  his  ascendency  at  court,  but 
after  the  ill-fated  expedition  against  Cadiz,  he  became  odious  to  the  nation,  and  was 
saved  from  impeachment  only  by  the  king's  dissolving  parliament.  The  treaty  for  the 
marriage  of  Charles  with  the  princess  Henrietta  of  France  was  concluded  by  him,  but 
he  w^as  not  allowed  to  return  to  Paris,  in  consequence  of  his  audacity  in  lifting  his  eyes 
to  the  French  queen.  In  1627,  with  an  armament  of  100  sail  and  7000  soldiers,  he 
appeared  before  Kochelle,  then  in  possession  of  the  Huguenots,  who  refused  him  admis- 
sion within  the  harbor.  His  troops  then  made  an  ill-conducted  descent  on  the  neighbor- 
ing isle  of  Rhe,  and  returned  to  England  beaten  and  disgraced.  He  soon  after  Tuider- 
took  a  second  expedition  to  Rochelle,  and  proceeded  to  Portsmouth  for  embarkation, 
when  he'was  assassinated  by  a  discontented  subaltern-officer,  named  Felton,  Aug.  23, 
1628,  in  his  36th  year. 

BUCKINGHAM,  2d  Duke  of  (George  Villiers),  a  brilliant  but  profligate  nobleman. 
son  of  the  preceding,  w^as  b.  at  Wallingford  house,  Westminster,  Jan.  30,  1627,  and 
studied  at  Cambridge.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  wars,  he  served  in  the  royal  army ; 
his  estates  were  confiscated  by  the  parliament,  and  he  took  refuge  on  the  continent. 
He  attended  Charles  II.  into  Scotland,  and  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in  1651,  went 
again  into  exile.  Returning  secretly  into  England,  he  married,  in  1657,  the  daughter  of 
lord  Fairfax,  the  parliamentary  general,  to  whom  his  forfeited  estates  had  been  assigned. 
Arrested  by  Cromwell,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  he  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Windsor  castle,  but  released  on  the  abdication  of  Richard  Cromwell.  At  the  restoration, 
he  recovered  his  estates,  and  was  made  master  of  the  horse,  and  sworn  of  the  privy 
council.  He  w^as  mainly  instrumental  in  the  fall  of  the  chancellor.  Clarendon,  whom 
he  made  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  king,  and  was  one  of  Charles's  confidential  minis- 
ters, who,  from  the  initial  letters  of  their  titles,  were  called  "the  Cabal."  Engaging 
in  1666  in  some  treasonable  practices  for  effecting  a  change  in  the  government,  he  was 
deprived  of  all  his  offices  at  court,  but,  on  his  submission,  soon  recovered  them.  In 
1670,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  France,  and  was  employed  on  some  other  embassies. 
He  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1671.  Supporting  the  non- 
conformists in  1674,  he  opposed  the  test  act,  and  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  popish  plot. 
After  Charles's  death,  in  1685,  B.  retired  to  his  manor  of  Helmsley,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
amused  himself  with  the  chase.     He  died  at  Kirkby-Moorside,  April  16, 1688,  and  was 
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interred  in  Westminster  abbey.  The  manufacture  of  glass  and  crystal  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  from  Venice  by  him.  B.  was  the  author  of  several  stage- 
plays,  of  Avhich  the  best  is  The  Rehearsal,  a  comedy;  A  Satire aciaiiist  Mankind ;  and 
some  poems. 

BUCKINGHAM,  J.WTES  Silk,  a  modern  traveler  and  popular  lecturer,  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  b.  in  17S6,  at  Flusliing.  near  Falmouth,  Cornwall;  when  a  boy,  went  to  sea, 
and  made  several  voyage.s  to  Lisbon.  After  years  of  unsettled  and  Avandering  life,  he, 
in  1816,  established  a  journal  at  Calcutta,  but  the  boldness  of  his  censures  on  the  Indian 
government  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  His  lectures,  on  his 
return  to  Englaml,  against  the  East  India  company  monopoly,  and  in  support  of  open- 
ing the  trade  to  Chma,  tended  greatly  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  subject.  In 
London,  he  established  The  Oriental  Jlerald,  and  The  Atheiut'um,  now  the  leading 
weekly  literary  journal.  Subsequently,  he  traveled  through  the  United  States,  and  from 
1832  to  1837  was  31. P.  for  Shefheld.  He  was  projector  and  secretary  of  the  British  and 
foreign  institute,  literary  club,  1843-1846;  and  president  of  the  London  temperance 
league,  1851.  B.  was  the  author  of  numerous  works  of  travel  on  the  continent,  in  the 
cast,  and  in  America.  He  was  engaged  on  his  autobiography,  two  volumes  of  which 
were  published  before  his  death,  which  took  place  June  30,  1855. 

BUCKINGHAM,  Joseph  Tinker,  1779-1861;  an  American  journalist,  native  of 
Connecticut.  He  was  bred  a  printer,  and  in  1800  went  to  Boston,  where,  six  years 
later,  he  began  The  Polyanthus,  a  monthly  magazine,  which  was  soon  suspended,  but 
resumed  in  1812.  In  1809,  he  published  a  weekly  called  The  Ordeal;  from  1817  to 
1828,  The  Nlw  England  Galaxy  and  Masonic  Magazine;  and,  in  1831,  The  New  England 
Magazine.  In  1824,  he  started  the  Boston  Courier,  of  which  he  was  editor  until  1848. 
On  the  24th  of  June,  1840,  he  presided  over  the  celebration  (in  Boston)  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  printing.  As  an  editor  he  was  a  vigorous 
writer,  but  ratlier  bitter  and  personal.  He  was  several  times  elected  to  the  Icgi.slature. 
Besides  his  ordinary  work,  he  publi.shed  Specimens  of  Newspaj>er  Literature,  with  Per- 
sonal Memoirs,  Anecdotes,  and  Reminiscences,  and  Personal  Memoirs  and  Becollections  of 
Editorial  Life. 

BUCKINGHAM,  William  Alfred,  ll.d.,  1804r-75;  the  "war  governor"  of  Con- 
necticut (1858-66),  noted  for  his  zeal  and  untiring  energy  in  support  of  the  union  cause 
during  the  rebellion.  Before  his  election  as  governor  he  was  a  carpet  manufacturer  and 
merchant.  In  1869,  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator.  Among  his  benefactions  was  $25,000 
to  the  theological  school  of  Yale  college. 

BUCKINGIIA]\I,  or  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  Joitn  Sheffield,  Duke  of;  1649-1721 ; 
son  of  the  second  earl  of  Mulgrave.  In  the  war  with  Holland,  he  served  in  the  navy  and 
commanded  a  ship;  and  afterwards,  in  the  land  forces,  he  joined  Turenue  to  study  the 
art  of  war.  James  II.  made  him  lord  chamberlain  and  one  of  the  privy  council.  He 
acquiesced  in  the  revolution  and  was  in  the  cabinet  of  William  HI. ;  and,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Anne,  with  whom  he  Avas  a  personal  favorite,  he  received  the  privy  seal  and 
became  lord  lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  sided  with  the  tories, 
and  held  last  the  dignity  of  lord  president.  He  wrote  two  tragedies,  and  an  essay  on 
poetry,  and  one  on  satire. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  a  south-midland  county  of  England,  its  greatest  length  being 
aljout  54  m.,  its  average  breadth  18,  and  total  area  738  scj.  miles.  The  plastic  clay 
tertiary  strata  occupy  the  southern  parts  of  the  county,  which  is  finely  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water.  To  the  n.  is  a  broad  chalk-band,  including  the  Chiltern 
range  of  clialk-hills,  which  enter  from  Oxfordshire,  and  stretch  across  the  county  in  a 
u.c.(lirecti(m  into  Bedfordshire,  partly  covered  witli  heath  and  wood,  and  near  Iviughoe 
and  Wendover,  above  900  ft.  high.  Sloping  n.  from  these  hills,  and  crossed  by  narrower 
bands  of  greensand  and  oolite,  is  tlie  extensive  and  very  fertile  vale  of  Aylesbury, 
watered  by  the  Thame.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Thames,  bordering  the  county  on  the 
8.W.,  the  6use,  Ousel,  Colne,  and  Thame,  the  latter  two  falling  into  the  Thames.  The 
Grand  Junction  canal,  and  the  Great  Western  and  North-Avestern  railways,  intersect  the 
county  on  the  e.  and  .south.  The  climate  of  Bucks  is  mild  and  healthy;  the  soil  is 
mostly  good,  chalk  and  clay  predominating.  About  half  tlie  county  is  under  tillage, 
the  rest  in  meadows  and  pasture.  The  agriculture  is  not  equal  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
land,  Avhich  is  often  overcropped  and  exhausted.  The  farms  are  generally  small, 
averaging  200  acres.  The  cottages  are  generally  good.  Wheat  and  beans  are  the  prin- 
cipal crops.  The  chief  dairy  jjroduct  is  butter,  of  Avhich  four  to  five  millions  of  pounds 
are  annually  sold,  chiefly  in  London.  In  the  vale  of  xVylesbur}-,  fattening  of  cattle  i3 
extensively  carried  on;  the  sheep  are  noted  for  their  fine  and  heavy  fleeces;  and  largo 
numbers  of  ducks  are  reared  for  metropolitan  consumption.  In  1875,  the  number  of 
cattle  in  the  county  was  68,831;  sheep,  292,383;  and  pigs,  35,370.  Beech  and  oak  are 
the  chief  timber-trees,  but  b(jx  and  juniper  arc  also  grown.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
paper,  straw-plait,  and  thread-lace.  B.  returns  8  members  to  parliament — 3  for  the 
county  and  5  for  the  boroughs.  The  chief  towns  are  Aylesbury,  Biickingliam,  Marlow, 
and  Wycombe.  B.  contains  some  Roman  and  British  remains,  as  traces  of  Watling, 
Ickucld,  and  Akcmau  streets  or  ways.     The  chief  ecclesiastical  ruins  are  those  of  Miss- 
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endcn  and  Notley  abbey,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  converted  into  farm-buildings. 
Tliere  are  many  examples  of  early  English  and  decorated  architecture.  The  church  of 
Chetwode,  near  Bucldiigham  (13th  c),  contains  some  very  fine  examples  of  ancient 
glass-staining.  Many  events  of  historical  interest  occurred  in  this  county.  It  was  the 
scene  of  contest  in  the  civil  wars  of  Stephen  and  John.  At  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Milton 
finished  his  Paradise  Lost,  and  at  Horton,  he  wrote  VAUefjro.  At  Hampden  lived  the 
great  patriot  of  that  name;  AValler  was  proprietor  of  Beaconstield  manor;  Atterbury 
was  l)orn  at  Milton ;  Stoke  Poges  churchyard  suggested  Gray's  Elegy,  and  is  the  place 
of  his  burial;  at  Olncy,  Cowper  lived;  at  Gregrries,  near  Bcaconsfield,  Burke  died  and 
was  buried;  Scott,  the  Biblical  commentator,  was  rector  of  Aston  Sandford;  Ilerschers 
great  telescope  still  stands  at  Slough,  where  he  made  most  of  his  important  discoveries; 
and  at  Stowe  is  a  magnificent  mansion — one  of  the  finest  in  England,  alike  for  extent, 
architecture,-  and  beauty  of  site — formerly  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Pop. 
71,  ir5,879. 

BUCKLAXD,  Cyrus,  b.  Conn.,  1799;  a  successful  inventor,  pattern-maker  of  the 
U.  S.  armory  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  designer  of  machinery  for  making  arms. 
He  has  produced  many  new  machines  and  tools  in  the  line  of  arms'manufacturing. 

BUCKLAND,  Francis  Trevelyan,  a  son  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Buckland  (q.v.),  b.  at  Christ 
Church  college,  Oxford,  Dec.  17,  1826.  He  was  educated  at  Wiucliester  school,  and  at 
Christ  Church  college,  Oxford.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine;  and  after 
being  house-surgeon  of  St.  George's  hospital,  London,  was  appointed  assistant-surgeon 
to  the  2d  life-guards  in  1854,  retiring  in  1863.  From  his  boyhood,  he  manifested  an 
enthusiastic  delight  in  natural  historj',  especially  when  it  could  be  applied  practically  to 
the  cultivation  of  useful  quadrupeds,  birds,  or  fish,  in  which  study  he  was  encouraged 
and  guided  by  his  father.  He  has  contributed  a  vast  number  of  brief  papers  on  various 
branches  of  his  favorite  science  to  the  Times,  Field,  Queen,  Latid  and  Wafer  (of  which  lie 
is  editor),  etc.  He  is  also  the  author  of  Curiosities  of  Natural  History  (Lond.  1857; 
second  series,  1860;  third  series,  3  vols.,  1866);  of  a  work  entitled  FisTi-hatchin g  (hoxidi. 
1863);  aniS.  Logbook  of  a  Fisherman  cmd  Zoologist  {1^1%);  and  editor  of  a  new  edition  of 
his  father's  Bridgewater  treatise  (Routledge,  1858);  and  of  White's  Selborne  (1876).  He 
was  first  secretary  to  the  acclimatization  .society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  is 
an  acute  observer,  and  his  writings  on  subjects  of  natural  history  in  great  part  exhibit 
the  results  of  fresh  and  original  observations,  which  his  sprighth"  style  exhibits  in  a 
most  interesting  manner.  He  has  long  taken  a  great  interest  in  fish-culture,  and  has 
been  actively  concerned  in  the  recent  endeavors  to  promote  it  in  England.  He  lias,  at 
his  own  cost,  established  under  the  science  and  art  department.  South  Kensington,  a 
"museum  of  economic  fish-culture,"'  illustrating  the  natural  history  of  salmon  and  sea- 
fish  by  means  of  plaster-casts,  which  he  makes  with  his  own  hands,  and  by  preparations 
and  clissections  in  spirits.  In  1867,  B.  was  appointed  inspector  of  salmon  fislieries  for 
England  and  Wales,  and,  in  1870,  special  commissioner  on  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  1877  on  the  Scotch  herring  fisheries. 

BITCKLAND,  "William,  d.d.,  a  distinguished  geologist,  whose  labors  tended  greatly 
to  the  advancement  of  science,  was  born  at  Axminster,  Devonshire,  England,  in  1784. 
Educated  at  "Winchester  and  Oxford,  he  was  appointed,  in  1813,  reader  in  mineralogy 
in  Oxford  university.  The  same  year,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  geological  society, 
and  he  was  twice  its  president.  In  1818,  he  became  reader  in  geology  at  Oxford,  and 
was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  In  1822,  he  received  the  Copley  medal  for 
an  account  of  an  assemblage  of  fossil  teeth  and  bones  of  22  different  animals,  discovered 
in  a  cave  at  Kirkdale,  Yorkshire;  and,  in  1823,  he  published  a  treatise  founded  on  it, 
entitled  Beliqnim  Diluvianir,  or  Observations  on  Organic  Remains,  attesting  the  Action  e>f 
a  Universal  Deluge,  a  theory  which  he  aftcrAvards  saw  cause  to  modify.  In  1825,  B. 
was  appointed  a  canon  of  Christ  church,  Oxford.  In  1827,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  royal  society;  in  1832^  he  was  elected  president  of  the  British  associa- 
tion at  O.xford,  its  second  meeting;  and,  in  1836,  he  published  his  Bridgewater  treatise. 
Geology  and  yfineralogij  Considered  irith  Reference  to  JVafui'al  Theology  (2  vols.  8vo).  To 
the  transactions  of  the  geological  society  he  contributed  many  valuable  papers;  and  his 
sketch  of  the  structure  of  the  Alps,  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  his  geological  writings.  In  1845,  he  was  made  dean  of  "Westminster, 
and,  in  1847,  a  trustee  of  the  Briti«h  museum.  Under  his  great  and  continuous  labors 
to  benefit  others,  his  mental  faculties  gave  way  some  years  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  Aug.  14,  1856. 

BTJCKLANDIA,  a  magnificent  nnd  beautiful  evergi-een  tree  of  the  natural  order  hama- 
melideiy  (see  "Witch-Hazel),  a  native  of  the  mountains.  It  grows  unbranched  to  the 
height  of  40  ft.,  the  trunk  sometimes  21  ft.  in  girth  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground.  The 
foliage  is  thick,  bright,  and  glossy.  The  timber  is  not  valuable.  Dr.  Hooker  thinks 
that  this  tree  would  probably  succeed  in  the  mild  climate  of  the  w.  of  England. 

BUCKLE,  Hexry  Thomas,  an  author  who  attained  a  sudden  notability  in  1857  by 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  a  work  entitled  The  History  of  Cicilization  in  Eng- 
land. He  was  born  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  Xov.  24,  1823,  and  was  for  a  very  short  time 
at  Dr.  Holloway's  school  in  Kentish-town,   near  London.      IS^o  other  school  and  no 
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university  claims  credit  for  his  education,  which,  nevertheless,  was  in  the  highestdcgree 
liberal.  An  easy  fortune  and  a  large  library  enabled  Mr.  B.  to  gratify,  without  any  sort 
of  impediment  or  restraint,  an  all-absorbing  love  of  letters.  After  bringing  out  a  second 
volume  of  his  work  in  1861,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  the  east,  in  order  to  restore  his 
liealth  and  extend  his  knowledge.  Uaving  spent  the  winter  in  Egypt,  he  went  over  the 
desert  to  Syria,  caught  typhus  fever  bj-  the  way,  and  died  at  Danuiscus,  May,  18(5:2. 

B.'s  plan  involved,  before  tracing  the  particular  history  of  English  civilization,  a  gen- 
eral consideration  of  the  progress  of  thoj^e  European  countries,  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Scotland,  Spain,  and  America,  in  which  the  elements  of  modern  civilization  are 
originally  found.  The  two  volumes  published  are  occupied  wilh  this  preliminary  ex- 
amination, which  they  do  not  even  complete.  His  objects,  however,  are  clear.  They 
are  (1)  to  discover  wliat  is  the  essentia)  spirit  of  a  nation's  history  apart  from  particular 
men  and  events,  and  (2)  to  trace  out  the  causes  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
England  and  France.  Under  the  tirst  head  B.  endeavors  to  show  that  the  spirit  or  char- 
acter of  a  people  is  dependent  on  material  circumstances,  such  as  soil,  climate,  food, 
aspect  of  nature,  and  the  like,  and  to  be  souglit  for  in  these;  luider  the  .second  head 
occurs  the  tiieory,  the  vigorous  ajiplication  of  which  by  B.  has  startled  and  offended 
many  readers — viz.,  tliat  the  progress  of  society  depends  upon  skepticism;  tliat  tlfc  re- 
tarding force  is  credulity ;  and  that  the  excessive  "  protection  "  exercised  b}'  governments, 
the  nobility,  the  church,  etc.,  over  the  "people,"  has  dwarfed  and  held  back  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  civilization.  These  and  other  positions  are  defended  bj'  B.  with  great  in- 
genuity and  lucidity  of  argument  and  expression,  and  have  l)een  admitted,  even  by  his 
opponents,  to  contain  much  sound  truth.  He  is  accused — perhaps  not  unjustly — of  being 
often  one-sided,  and  of  drawing  sweeping  deductions  from  an  imperfect  survey  of  the 
facts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  chess-players  in  the  world.  See  his  Mi*- 
cellnneoHs  and  Posthumous  Works,  edited  by  Miss  Helen  Taylor ;  and  P<7^wft  Jfemwies, 
by  J.  S.  Stuart  Glennie. 

BITCELEB,  in  old  armor,  was  a  kind  of  shield  worn  on  the  left  arm.  The  bucklers 
wm-ii  by  the  hiistnti,  or  spearmen,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  were  about  4  ft.  long, 
by  2J  in  width,  made  of  boards,  covered  on  the  inside  with  linen  and  sheepskin,  and  on 
the  outside  with  iron  plate.  In  the  middle  ages  the  B.  was  round,  oval,  or  square  in 
shape,  and  was  frequently  made  of  wicker-work  or  of  hide,  strengthened  by  metal- 
plates. 

BUCKLES,  metal  instruments,  consisting  of  a  rim  and  tongue,  used  for  fastening 
straps  or  hands  in  dress  and  harness.  The  use  of  B.,  instead  of  shoe-strings,  was  intro- 
duced into  England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  They  soon  became  very  fashion- 
able, attained  an  enormous  size  (the  largest  being  called  Artois  buckles,  after  the  comte 
d'Artois,  brother  of  the  king  of  France),  and  were  usually  made  of  silver,  set  with  dia- 
nir)nds  and  other  precious  stones.  In  the  latter  half  of  last  century  the  manufacture  of  B. 
was  carried  on  most  extensively  in  Birmingham,  there  being  at  one  time  not  less  than  4000 
people  employed  in  that  town  and  its  vicinity,  who  turned  out  2,500,000  pairs  of  B. 
annually,  at  the  average  value  of  2s.  M.  per  pair.  When  the  trade  was  at  its  height,  how- 
ever, fashion  changed,  and  in  17!)1  we  find  buckle-makers  petitioning  the  prince  of 
Wales  for  sympathy,  on  the  ground  that  the  introduction  of  shoe-strings  had  nearly 
ruined  their  trade.  The  prince  promised  to  assist  them  as  far  as  he  could,  by  wearing 
B.  luni'ielf.  and  enjoining  his  houseiiold  to  do  the  same;  but  fashion  was  too  strong 
even  for  him,  and  B.  became  almost  extinct.  The  opportunitv,  however,  as  is  remarked 
by  a  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  1854,  "  which  buckles  afford  of  ornament  and  ex- 
l)ense  has  preserved  them  as  a  part  of  the  court-dress;  and  of  late  years  they  have 
appeared  a  little  in  privrite  society.  They  are  generally,  though  not  always,  worn 
when  a  ]irince  of  tiie  royal  family  is  of  the  party;  and  at  the  king's  private  parties, 
although  the  rest  of  the  dress  be  that  usually  worn,  buckles  are  almost  indispensable." 
Large  siioe-buckles,  of  silver  or  other  metal,  are  still  worn  by  the  clergy  of  several  con- 
tinental countries,  as  part  of  their  ordinary  costume. 

BUCKMINSTEK,  .TosKiMr,  d.d.,  1751-1812;  an  American  Congregational  clergyman, 
b.  Mass.  He  graduated  at  Yale,  studieil  theology,  and  was  for  a  time  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege. In  1/79,  he  became  p;i.stor  of  the  North  church,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he 
remained  for  a  third  of  a  century,  retiring  only  by  reason  of  failing  health.  He  died 
soon  afterwards  while  on  a  visit  to  Vermont.  Dr.  B.  took  deep  interest  in  the  contro- 
versy that  in  his  later  years  divided  the  Congregationalists  into  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives. He  published  many  sermons,  a  memoir  of  ])r.  Mackintosh,  and  was  one  of  the 
compilers  of  the  Piscdtaqua  River  Prayer  Book.  His  daughter  published  his  memoirs 
an<l  those  of  his  son. 

BUCKMINSTEU.  Joseph  Stevkks,  son  of  Rev.  Joseph,  1784-1812.  He  was'  edu- 
cated at  Harvard,  and  was  a  teacher  in  Phillips  Exeter  academy,  Jiaving  Daniel  Webster 
for  one  of  his  pujiils.  In  1804,  he  was  made  pastor  of  Brattle  street  church,  Boston,  one 
of  the  leading  congregations  in  New  England.  In  1800-7,  he  traveled  in  Europe,  taking 
a  deep  interest  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Boston  Atlienieum.  In  1808,  he  sujier- 
Ti,sed  the  republication  of  Griesharh'ti  New  Testamrnt  (in  Greek),  and  was  soon  after- 
wards appointed  lecturer  on  biblical  criticism  at  Cambridge.  He  was  a  member  of 
most  of  the  important  literary  societies  of  the  day.     His  works  have  been  published  in 
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two  volumes.     "While  preparing  for  his  biblical  lectures  in  1811,  he  had  an  attack  of  epi- 
lepsy wliich  broke  his  iulellect',  and  from  its  effects  he  died  in  the  following  year. 

BUCKNER,  Simon  Bolivar,  b.  Ky.,  1823;  a  graduate  of  West  Point  who  went 
into  tlie  service  of  the  confe(ieracy,  issuing  au  address  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  take 
arms  against  tlic  usurper  Abraliani  Lincohi.  lie  surrendered  Fort  Donelsou  and  IG.OOO 
troops  to  gen.  Grant;  was  for  a  lime  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  was  finally  in  Kirby  Smith's 
surrender  to  gen.  Canby. 

BUCKS,  a  CO.  in  c.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  New  Jersey  border,  bounded  by  Delaware 
river;  6U0  sqin. ;  pop.  '70,  64,336;  'bO,  68,654.  It  pos.sesses  mines  and  quarries  of  iron, 
plumbago,  zircon,  limestone,  and  sandstone.  Surface  liilly  but  well  cultivated.  The 
Nortii  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  and  Doyk'stown  railroads  pass  through. 
Productions,"coru,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  butter,  tobacco,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Doylestown. 

BUCKS.     Sec  Buckingiiamsiiike,  ante. 

BUCKSKIN  is  a  fanciful  name  for  a  heavy-made,  strong-twilled  woolen  fabric,  for  trou- 
serings— highly  milled  to  about  the  usual  width  for  such  goods — 27  in. ;  and  cropped  and 
liuished,  with  the  pile  or  nap  so  shorn  as  to  show  tlie  texture  through  it. 

BUCKSPOliT,  a  t.  in  Hancock  co.,  Me.,  on  the  Penobscot,  16  m.  s.  of  Bangor;  pop. 
'70,  3433; '80,  30o6.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  regularly  laid  out  on  a  gentle  slope.  At 
tlie  bend  of  the  river  there  is  a  strong  fort  commanding  the  narrows  and  the  river  both 
up  and  down.  As  the  river  seldom  freezes  here,  B.  is  a  convenient  winter  port  for  ves- 
sels bound  to  Bangor.  There  are  several  ship-yards  and  manufactories.  lu  the  last  war 
with  England,  B.  was  captured  by  the  British. 

BTTCKSTONE,  John  Baldwin,  a  distinguished  comedian  and  dramatic  writer,  was  b. 
in  the  suburbs  of  London,  in  1803.  Preferring  the  excitement  of  the  stage  to  the 
monotony  of  au  attorney's  office,  he  sought  and  soon  found  an  opportunity  in  a  provincial 
town  for  the  display  of  his  theatrical  abilities.  After  a  probation  in  the  country,  he 
appeared  at  the  Surrey  theater  in  1823,  and  his  success  was  so  unequivocal,  that  he  was 
soon  engaged  by  the  "  management"  of  the  Adelphi  theater,  where  he  continued  for 
man}'  years  as  leading  low  comedian.  He  afterwards  played  at  the  Haymarket  and 
Drury  Lane  theaters,  of  the  former  of  which  he  was  lessee  from  1853  to  1878.  He  died 
31st  Oct.,  1879.  B.'s  acting  was  not  more  noted  for  its  comicality  and  humor,  which 
never  degenerates  into  vulgarity,  than  forits  distinct  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  traits 
in  each  individual  character  he  assumed.  In  all  his  delineations  there  was  the  same 
broad  general  effect,  h\ii  the  details  of  each  were  wrought  out  with  great  care  and 
minuteness.  B.  was  also  a  prolific  dramatic  author,  and  of  the  150  pieces  he  is  said  to 
Lave  wittcn  for  the  stage,  several  have  been  highly  popular.  Among  the  best  known  are 
The  Oirc/i  Bushes;  The  Flowers  of  (hs  Forest;  Luke  the  Laborer;  The  Wreck  Ashore;  The 
Ihufjh  Diamond;  Good  for  Nothing;  tlie  Irish  Lion;  and  The  Alarming  Sacrifice. 

BUCKTHORN,  Rhamnus,  a  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees  of  the  natural  order 
rhaniuiirew  (q.v.),  distinguished  by  a  bell  shaped  4  to  o-cleft  calyx,  which  divides  aro\uid 
the  middle  after  flowering,  the  upper  part  falling  away,  and  the  base  remaining  and 
adhering  to  the  fruit;  which  is  globose,  and  sometimes  succuleut,  sometimes  rather  dry 
or  spongy,  with  2  to  4  stones.  The  petals  are  sometimes  wanting.  Some  of  the  species 
are  dio?cious,  some  hermaphrodite.  They  are  numerous,  and  natives  of  most  of  the 
tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  the  world. — The  Common  Buckthorn  {R.  cathurticus) 
is  a  deciduous  shrub  or  low  tree,  frequent  in  England  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and 
the  n.  of  Asia.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  crenato,  and  bright  green;  the  branches  spiny;  the 
flowers  small,  yellowish-green,  and  densely  clustei-ed;  male  and  female  flowers  on  sepa- 
rate plants;  the  berries  about  the  size  of  peas,  globular,  bluish-black,  nauseous,  and  vio- 
lently purgative.  Thej^  were  formerly  much  used  in  medicine,  but  now  more  rarely, 
and  only  in  t!ie  form  of  a  syrup  prepared  from  their  juice.  They  supply  the  sap  green 
(q.v.)  or  bladder  green  of  painters.  The  bark  affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye.  The  B. 
is  sojiietimes  planted  for  hedges,  but  is  of  too  straggling  a  habit. — The  Alder  Buck- 
thorn, or  Beiiry-bearing  Alder  {R.  frangula),  is  also  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  fre- 
quent in  woods  and  thickets  throughout  Europe.  It  is  a  shrub,  rarely  a  small  tree,  with 
spineless  branches,  oval  entire  leaves,  and  small,  whitish,  axillary  flowers,  which  are  in 
general  somewhat  clustered.  The  bark  of  the  twigs  is  gray,  and  has  a  very  disgusting 
smell  and  a  nauseous  bitter  taste.  It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine,  along  with  that  of 
the  .last  species,  and  has  recently  been  recommended  in  many  quarters  as  a  remedy  for 
intermittent  fevers.  It  contains  principally  an  acrid  'oitter  extractive,  a  volatile  oil  con- 
taining hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  yellow  coloring  matter  called  rhamnin.  The  berries  arc 
small  and  black,  and  violently  purgative!  It  is  objected  to  their  use  in  medicine  tliaE 
much  sickness  and  thirst  attend  it.  The  charcoal  of  the  wood  is  light,  and  is  used  foi 
the  preparation  of  gunpowder.  The  bark,  leaves,  and  berries  are  used  for  dyeing;  the 
bark  for  dyeing  j^ellow,  and  with  preparations  of  iron,  black;  the  unripe  berries  to  dye 
wool  green  and  yellow;  the  ripe  berries  to  dye  it  bluish-gray,  blue,  and  green.  The 
flowers  are  peculiarly  grateful  to  bees. — Dyer's  Buckthorn  {R.  infcctorious).  is  a  low 
shrub,  abundant  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  whose  unripe  fruit  yields  a  brilliant  yellow  dye. 
The  berries  and  inner  bark  of  R.  tinctorius.  a  native  of  Hungary,  are  also  used  in  dye- 
ing; and  the  berries  of  R.  saxatilis,  a  procumbent  shrub,  growing  amongst  rocks  as  far 
U.  K.  III.— 10 
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n.  as  Switzerland.  The  FrencJi  berries,  Arignon  berries,  or  yeV.oio  berries  of  dyers,  are 
the  fruit  of  7^.  infeetorius,  li.  samtilu*,  R.  annjfjdaUnn  (or  oleoides).  aud  11.  Chim.—The 
Sea  Bucktiioun  is  a  shrub  of  a  different  genus  and  order.     See  Sallow -thokn. 

BUCZTJ,  a  name  common  to  several  small  .«hrubsi  of  the  gcnu.s  barosma  (formerly- 
included  in  diosma).  natives  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  leaves  of  which  ure  used  la 
medicine — sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  more  generallj'  of  an  infusion  or  a  tincture 
— particularly  on  account  of  their  powerful  operation  on  the  urinary  organs,  as  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  bladtler,  urinary  calculus,  etc.  They  are  also  used  in  dys- 
pepsia, rheumatism,  and  dropsy:  and  are  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  diuretic,  diapho- 
retic, and  tonic.  They  generally  appear  in  commerce  mixed  with  stalks  and  fruit. 
They  are  smooth,  leathery,  and  shining,  more  or  less  crenated,  or  serrated,  aud  are  much 
covered  with  pellucid  dots,  which  are  glands  filled  with  a  strongly  .smelling  yellowish 
volatile  oil.  I'he  strong  odor  of  B.  leaves  is  generally  regarded  as  disagreeable,  but  the 
Hottentots  perfume  themselves  with  them.  They  have  a  warm  taste,  resembling  that 
of  mint. — The  gcnws bdroamd.  lielongs  to  the  natural  order  rutnrece,  and  is  distinguLshed 
by  regular  flowers  with  5  petals,  5  fertile  and  5  abortive  scale-like  stamens,  anthers 
bearing  a  minute  terminal  gland,  and  a  o-lobed  ovary.  The  species  principally  yielding 
the  B.  leaves  of  the  shops  are  .5.  serraf (folia ,  B.  crenata,  B.  crenulata,  and  B.  tenusta. 

EiTCKWHEAT,  fafiopyrum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  on^er  polye/one<T  {(\.\.), 
or,  acconling  to  many  botanists,  a  subgenus  of  Tpoljmoimm,  distinguished  by  the  central 
embryo^and  by  racemes  of  flowers  grouped  in  panicles.  Com.mon  B.  (faippyrnm  esculen- 
tuiii,  OY  piihigonum  faf/opi/rtirn)  is  a  native  of  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  tiie  shores  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  many  parts  of  central  Asia,  from  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  and  thence  to  have  extended  over  Europe,  in  many 
parts  of  which,  and  in  some  places  in  Britain,  it  is  now  naturalized.  Another  account 
represents  it  as  having  been  brought  to  Europe  by  the  crusaders.  In  France,  it  is  callecl 
ble  .^urrasin,  or  Saracen  wheat.  It  is  cultivated  on  account  of  the  farinaceous  albumen 
of  its  seeds,  which  are  u.sed,  as  grain,  for  food  of  man  and  cattle.  It  is  uiiright,  branched, 
1  to  3  ft.  in  height;  the  leaves  are  between  heart-shaped  and  arrow-shaped,  the  flowers 
pale  red,  the  sted  (nut)  black  and  triangular,  the  angles  even  (not  toothed).  The  resem- 
blance of  this  seed  in  form  to  the  beech-nut  is  supposed  to  be  the  reason  of  the  German 
name  buchicezen  (beech-wheat),  from  which  the  English  name  is  derived.  B.  is  a  very 
common  crop  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  the  I  nited  States  of  North  America:  but 
is  seldom  sown  in  Britain,  except  as  food  for  pheasants.  It  re(|uires  continued  dry 
w. 1 1  iier  in  autumn  for  profitable  harvealing,  and  this  in  the  climate  of  Britain  cannot 
well  be  reckoned  on.  In  Germany,  B.  is  much  valued  as  a  crop,  particularly  for  moor- 
lands and  other  poor  soils.  In  Bretagne,  also,  it  is  as  extensively  cultivated  as  wheat.  It 
yields  very  abundantly,  and  requires  little  attention  and  little  manure.  Forty  bushels 
or  more  per  acre  may  be  expected,  Aveighing  46  or  48  lbs.  per  bu.'-hel;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  resemblance  of  the  seed  to  grain  in  its  qualities  and  uses,  Avheat.  or  any  other 
cereal  crop,  generally  succeeds  well  after  B. ,  if  care  has  Iteen  taken  to  keep  the  land 
clear  by  tilling.  The  .seed  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  shape  of  groats,  or  made  into 
pottage,  and  in  the  United  States  thin  cakes  arc  very  often  made  of  it.  It  is  very  nutri- 
tious, containing  alxMit  10  per  cent  of  gluten  and  52  per  cent  of  starch,  besides  about  6  per 
cent  of  gum  and  sugar.  It  is  said  to  be  as  good  as  iiarley  for  fattening  cattle,  and  better 
for  horses  than  oats.  But  as  the  .seed  is  covered  with  a  veiy  hard  rind  or  thin  shell,  it 
must  always  be  shelled  before  being  given  to  cattle.  Poultry  are  very  fond  of  it.  Beer 
is  sometimes  brewed  from  it,  and  it  yields  a  spirituous  liquor  of  good  quality;  indeed,  it 
is  frequently  used  in  gin-distilleries.  As  green  fodder,  the  herbage  of  the  plant  is  said 
to  be  more  nutritious  than  clover;  but  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  on  .sheep.  Beesdelight  in  its 
flower*,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  it  is  sown  on  this  account.  In  America 
the  .seed  is  usually  sown  broadcast  over  the  land  which  has  l»een  plowed  in  autumn  or 
early  spring  and  well  scarified  or  harrowed.  About  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  seed  is 
required  wiien  .sown  broadcast,  but  a  bushel  is  .sufflcient  if  drilled  with  a  machine.  In 
f  lie  latter  cas(!  it  should  not  be  sown  in  narrower  drills  than  one  foot  apart,  but  2  ft. 
is  recommended  as  being  better  for  the  .succeeding  cro]),  as  the  wider  intervals  can  be 
properly  cultivated.  It  should  not  be  sown  in  England  before  the  middle  of  May,  as 
the  least  frost  is  injurif)us.  When  the  lower  seeds  are  ripe  it  should  be  mown,  as  they 
are  easily  shed  out  if  allowed  to  stand  too  long.  When  liread  made  from  B.  forms  the 
principal  food  of  the  people,  it  is  thought  to  have  an  injurious  action  on  the  brain.  As 
1  siip|)lementary  article,  however,  it  is  a  favorite  among  all  das.ses  where  it  is  raised. — 
r.Mn'ATUAN  B.  (/•'.  or  P.  Tnfnrionn)  is  distinguished  by  the  toothed  edges  of  the  seeds 
r.t\(]  its  more  vigorous  growth.  It  is  hardy,  and  adapted  for  cold  situations.  It  is  a 
native  r>f  Siberia.  It  is  very  productive,  but  the  seed  falls  out  when  ripe  more  readily 
than  that  of  the  common  species;  and  the  flour  is  darker  colored,  and  somewhat  bitter. 
— NoTrir-sKKOKD  B.  (/''.  or  P.  emfirffinati/m)  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  (,'hin.a.  Its  .seeds  are 
Mrger  than  those  of  common  B.,  and  their  angles  are  winged.  When  grown  in  Britain, 
manv  of  its  flowers  are  generally  abortive.— Pkrennial  B.  (F.  or  P.  cijmnsinn)  is  a  native 
af  >s'o]>aul,  verv  viirorous  in  i^s  growth,  but  producing,  at  least  in  Britain,  comparatively 
little  s'-ed.— Tiie  triamrular  black  seed  of  climl)ing  B.  or  hlackbine(7''.  or  Z*.  ronrolttilus), 
familiar  to  everyone  who  has  eaten  oatmeal  cakes  or  porridge,  greatly  resembles  B.,  but 
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is  smaller.  The  plajit — a  very  common  weed  in  gardens  and  cornfields  in  Britain — also 
exhibits  much  similarity,  notvvitlistanding  its  different  habit  and  twining  stem. — Dyer's 
B.  is  PoJyfjonvm  tinctoriuin.     See  Polygone^. 

BUCKWHEAT  TREE,  Cliftonia  ligiishinn,  an  evergreen  shrub  in  the  gulf  states  of 
the  order  cyrillacea;,  bearing  fragrant  white  blossoms.  It  grows  around  ponds  and 
streams,  and  getsjts  name  from  the  shape  of  its  pendulous  fruit.  Its  local  name  is 
"liti." 

BTJCOL'IC,  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek,  meaning  "belonging  to  herdsmen,"  and 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  term  pastoral.     See  Pastoral  Poetry. 

BUCYRUS,  the  co.  seat  of  Crawford  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Sandusky  river,  63  m.  n.  of 
Columbus;  on  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Ciiicago  railroad;  pop.  '70,  3060;  in 
'80,  3848.  There  are  mineral  springs  and  a  spring  of  inflammable  oil  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.    It  is  in  a  thickly  populated  district,  and  i!^  noted  for  manufactories  and  schools. 

BUC'ZACZ,  a  t.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Galicia,  30  m.  e.n.e.  of  Stanislawow,  on 
the  Stripa,  a  considerable  atttuent  of  the  Dniester.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Poles 
and  the  Turks  was  signed  here  in  1672.     Pop.  8000. 

BUD,  Gemma,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant  which  contains  the  rudiments  of  leaves 
or  flowers  prior  to  their  development.  Buds  are  distinguished  into  leaf -buds  and  JJower- 
buds,  the  former  producing  leaves,  and  having  a  power  of  extension  into  a  branch;  the 
latter  producing  flowers  only,  and  ordinarily  destitute  of  this  power  of  extension.  The 
different  parts  of  the  flower  being  regarded,  however,  as  leaf-ovf/ans  or  altered  leaves 
(see  Flower),  the  flower-bud  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  modified  leaf-bud;  and  it  is 
well  known  that,  bj^  treatment  which  checks  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  plant,  it  may  be 
caused  to  produce  flower-))uds  where  only  leaf-buds  could  otherwise  have  been  expected 
to  appear — a  physiological  fact,  of  which  advantage  is  taken  in  various  waj's  by  gar- 
deners, as  by  removing  portions  of  the  bark  and  even  of  the  woody  part  of  the'stem, 
root-pruning,  confining  the  roots  in  a  flower-pot,  etc.  Buds  usually  appear  in  the  axils 
of  leaves,  the  terminal  hud  of  a  branch  being  no  exception  to  this  rule;  and  there  is  no 
leaf  without  one  or  more  buds  in  its  axil,  although  many  never  pass  beyond  the  most 
rudimentary  state.  See  Branch.  In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  buds  are  formed 
about  midsummer,  beginning  to  appear  as  soon  as  the  J'oung  branch  which  bears  them 
has  itself  been  properly  developed,  and  are  generally  covered  with  scales  and  often  also 
coated  with  resinous  matter,  by  which  their  tender  contents  are  protected  from  the 
severity  of  winter;  but  in  the  trees  of  warm  climates,  the  jirotection  of  scales  is  generally 
wanting.  Within  the  leaf -bud,  the  future  leaves  may  be  discovered,  often  very  curiously 
folded  or  rolled  up,  and  the  different  forms  and  positions  which  the  leaves  assume  in 
the  bud,  are  very  characteristic  of  different  kinds  of  plants.  This  is  called  the  rtrnation 
(q.v.)  of  leaves,  and  is  analogous  to  tiie  o'stii-ation  (q.v.)  of  flowers.  The  buds  of  exoge- 
nous plants  originate  in  cellular  prolongations  of  the  medullary  rays  bursting  through 
the  bark;  those  of  endogenous  plants  are  in  communication  with  the  cellular  matter 
which  lies  between  the  bundles  of  woody  tissue  in  the  stem;  and  buds  elongate  into 
branches  by  the  addition  of  new  cellular  matter  to  the  extremity.  Leaf-buds  are 
capalile  of  subsisting  when  separated  from  the  parent  plant  and  placed  in  favorable  situ- 
ations, developing  themselves  into  new  plants  with  the  most  exact  correspondence  in 
their  characteristics  to  the  parent  plant;  and  of  this  gardeners  avail  themselves  in  the 
process  of  budding  (q.v.),  and  in  various  ways  for  the  propagation  of  plants.  Some 
plants  propagate  themselves  by  a  natural  detachment  of  Ijuds  {hulbih  or  bulbhtx),  modi- 
fied into  a  character  analogous  to  that  of  bulbs  (q.v.);  and  bulbs  themselves  may  indeed 
be  regarded  as  subterranean  leaf-buds  with  thickened  scales.  The  eyes  of  the  potato 
are  also  subterranean  leaf-buds,  the  tuber  being  regarded  as  a  thickened  subterranean 
stem;  and  all  plants  with  subterranean  stems  produce  subteiTanean  leaf-buds,  sending 
above  ground  only  herbaceous  annual  shoots,  as  asparagus,  the  banana,  etc.  Buds  may 
be  produced  in  exogenous  plants  from  the  extremity  of  any  medullary  ray,  and  may  be 
made  to  spring  from  a  leafless  part  of  the  stem  by  an  incision,  the  effectof  which  is  to 
direct  a  greater  supply  of  sap  to  the  part  immediately  beneath  it.  In  a  few  plants,  buds 
are  produced  on  the  edges,  or  even  on  the  surface  of  leaves.  In  consequence  of  their 
power  of  independent  existence,  buds  have  been  looked  upon  by  some  physiologists  as 
distinct  organized  beings  congregated  in  the  tree  or  plant,  a  view  which  involves  exag- 
geration, and  therefore  error. — Flower-buds  cannot  be  used  for  budding,  or  otherwise 
for  propagation  of  the  plant,  but  when  removed  from  their  original  stock,  always  die. 

Some  of  the  lowest  animals  propagate  themselves  by  buds  (f/emmafion),  and  many  of 
the  zoophyte  .systems  or  polypidoms  extend  in  this  manner.  See  Gemmation,  Repro- 
duction, Polypi,  and  2k)OpkYTES. 

BUDA  (Slavonic.  Bu'din;  German,  O'fen),  a  city  of  Hungary,  forming  with  Pesth 
(with  which  it  is  united  by  a  magnificent  su.spensio"n-hridge)  the  capital  of  the  country, 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  about  130  m.  s.e.  of  Vienna,  in  ial.  47"^  29' 
n.,  and  long.  19°  3'  east.  B.  has  a  highly  picturesque  appearance,  being  built  round  the 
Schlossberg  (Castle-hill)  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater,  in  the  midst  of  a  district  cov- 
ered with  vineyards.  Crowning  this  center  hill  or  rock,  which  has  an  elevation  of  485 
ft.  aboye  the  sea,  is  the  citadel;  the  palace  in  which  are  preserved  the  royal  insignia  of 
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Hungary;  and  an  old  Gothic  church.  Behind,  and  towering  above  the  rock,  rises  the 
Blocksljerg,  strongly  fortified,  with  a  precipitous  face  to  the  Danube,  the  slopes  of  the 
other  sides  being  occupied  with  houses.  B.  has  many  educational  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions; and  a  tine  observatory  crowns  the  Blocksberg.  It  has  sonic  celebrated  hot 
sulphur  springs,  with  a  temperature  of  117°  5'  F.,  from  which  it  derives  its  German 
name,  Ofen  (Oven).  Three  of  the  baths  erected  by  the  Turks  are  still  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  and  are  much  frequented  by  the  common  people.  B.  has  some  manu- 
factures of  silk,  velvet,  woolens,  cotton,  leallier,  and  gunpowder,  and  cannon  and  type 
foundries;  but  its  chief  trade  is  in  wine,  of  which  it  produces  between  four  and  five 
millions  of  gallons  annually.  This  is  known  as  the  "  Ofenerwein,"  and  is  of  excellent 
quality.  Pop.  'G9,  53.998.  B.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  but  its  importance  dates 
from  i240,  when  the  fortress  was  erected  on  the  Schlossberg.  During  the  inroads  of 
the  Turks,  it  was  regarded  as  the  key  of  Christendom.  It  was  captured  by  Solyman 
the  magnificent  in  1526,  but  retaken  in  the  following  year  by  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of 
Bohemia.  In  1541.  it  was  again  taken  by  Solyman,  who  introduced  into  it  a  garrison 
of  12,000  janizaries;  and  it  remained  in  possession  of  the  Turks  until  1686,  when  it  was 
captured  l«y  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  B.  and  Peslh  (q.v.)  were  in  1872  incorporated  with 
one  anotiicr,  the  oflieial  name  being  the  compound  Budapent. 

BUD5:DS  (the  Latinized  form  of  Guillnume  Budc),  one  of  the  greatest  French  scholars 
of  his  age,  was  b.  in  Paris  in  1407.  He  studied  there  and  at  Orleans.  His  works  on 
philology,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence  di-splay  extensive  learning,  but  the  two  best 
known  are  the  l)e  Antie  et  F((rtil)iis  ejus  (Paris,  1514),  wliich  contains  a  very  thorough 
investigation  into  ancient  coins;  and  the  Commentnrii  Linfjxce  Oracw  (Paris,  1519), 
which  greatly  advanced  the  study  of  Greek  literature  in  France,  and  is  still  held  inliigh 
estimation  by  classical  scholars.  B.'s  knowledge  of  Greek  was  particularly  good.  His 
style  both  in  Latin  and  French  is  nervous,  but  harsh,  and  abounds  in  Greek  construc- 
tions. His  abilities  were  manifested  not  only  in  literature,  but  in  public  business. 
Louis  XII.  twice  sent  him  to  liome  as  ambassador;  and  Francis  I.  also  employed  him 
in  several  negotiations.  At  B.'s  suggestion,  Francis  founded  the  Collc(/e  de  t^-ance,  and 
was  also  persuaded  to  refrain  from  prohibiting  printing,  which  the  bigoted  Sorbonne 
had  advised  in  1533.  During  his  life,  B.  held  several  important  offices.  He  was  royal 
librarian,  maitre  des  requetes,  and  provost  of  Paris.  He  died  23d  Aug.,  1540.  A  col- 
lected edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  Basel  in  1557.  B.  was  suspected  of  a  leaning 
towards  Calvinism.  Certain  circumstances  render  this  highly  probable.  In  his  corres- 
pondence with  his  friend  Erasmus,  he  repeatedly  expresses  his  contempt  for  monks  and 
ignorant  ecclesiastics,  and  on  one  occasion  terms  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  "prating 
sophists."  Besides,  what  is  perhaps  even  more  conclusive,  shortly  after  his  death,  his 
widow  and  several  members  of  his  family  went  to  Geneva,  and  openly  abjured  Cathol- 
icism. 

BUDAON',  BrD.\UN,  or  BiD.woox,  a  t.  of  India,  140  m.  n.w.  of  Lucknow,  giving  its 
name  to  a  British  district  of  the  Kohilcund  division  of  the  lieutenant-governorship  of 
the  n.w.  provinces.  It  is  situated  in  28'^  2'  n.  lat.,  and  79^  11' e.  long.  Its  pop.  was 
ofiicially  ascertained  in  1872  to  amount  to  33,322.  It  was  occupied  by  the  mutineers  and 
a  body  of  liljcrated  prisoners  from  Bareilly,  June  1,  1857.  The  Europeans  escaped  by 
flight.  It  was  captured  by  gen.  Wliitelock,  April  19,  1858,  and  the  rehels  in  this  quar- 
ter were  soon  afterwards  eniirely  subdued. — The  district  of  Budaon  contains  an  area  of 
2005  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  (1872)  of  934,348.  of  which  nearl^-six  sevenths  are  Hindus,  and  the 
remainder  mostly  .Mussulman.s.  The  district  is  a  level,  fertile  tract  on  the  Ganges  and 
tributaries  of  it,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  Kamgunga, 

BL'DD.EUS.  Jon.\x\  Fh.\nz.  1607-1729;  a  learned  Lutheran  divine,  b.  in  Pomcra- 
nia.  At  Wittenlicrg  he  won  distinction  in  languages,  theology,  and  history;  was  Greek 
and  Latin  profes.'ior  at  Coburg,  professor  of  ethical  sciences  and  politics  in  the  university 
of  Halle,  and  in  1705  profes.sor  of  divinity  at  Jena.  He  produced  an  historical  German 
dictionary,  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  work  on  practical  philoso- 
phy, one  on  laws,  and  a  universal  theological  history. 

BUDDHISM— BUD  DHA.  Tlie  religion  known  as  Buddhism  "l.om  the  title  of  "The 
Buddha,"  meaning  "■  tiie  wise,"  "  the  enlightened,"  ac(piired  by  ts  founder)  has  existed 
now  for  2460  ye.irs.  and  may  be  said  to  lie  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  world.  In 
Hindustan,  the  land  of  its  birth,  it  has  now  little  hold,  e  cept  among  the  Nepaulese 
and  .some  other  northern  tribes;  but  it  bears  full  sway  in  Ceylon,  ancl  over  the  whole 
eastern  peninsula;  it  divides  the  adherence  of  the  Chinese  with  the  systems  of  Confu- 
cius and  Lao-tso,  claiming  perhaps  two  thirds  of  the  population;  it  prevails  also  in 
Japan  (although  not  the  established  religion);  and.  n.  of  the  Himalayas,  it  is  tlie  religion 
of  Tliiliet  (where  it  assumes  the  form  of  Lamaism),  and  of  the  Mongolian  ]iopulation  of 
central  .Asia,  and  extends  to  the  very  n.  of  Siberia,  and  even  into  Swedi.sh  Lapland.  Its 
ndhorents  are  estimated  at  400  milIion.s — more  than  a  tJiird  of  the  human  race.  Yet,  till 
near  the  middle  of  this  century,  nothing  was  known  in  Europe  respecting  the  nature  and 
origin  of  this  world-religion,  beyond  the  vaguest  notices  and  conjectures.  About  the 
year  1828,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson,  British  resident  at  the  court  of  Nepaul.  where  Buddhism 
prevails,  discovered  the  existence  of  a  large  set  of  writings  in  the  San.scrit  language, 
forming  the  national  canonical  books.     These  books  have  since  l)een  found  to  be  the 
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texts  from  wiiich  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  of  Thibet,  !^^onfro^ia.  and  China  must  have 
been  translated.  The  books  of  the  Ceylon  Buddhists  are  in  tiie  hinguage  called  Pali; 
and  lliouirh  not  translations  of  the  Nepaulese  standards,  thej-  are  found  to  agree  with 
them  in  substance,  and  to  be  only  another  and  soniewliat  later  version  of  the  same  tra- 
ditions. Translations  from  the  Ceylon  standards  are  used  by  the  Buddhists  of  Euiniah 
and  Siam.  Copies  of  the  Sanscrit  books  of  Nepayl,  having  been  sent  by  Mr.  Hodgson 
to  the  Asiatic  societies  of  London  and  Paris,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  eminent  ori- 
ental scholar,  Eugene  Burnouf,  who  published  in  1844  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Biiddhifon;  and  this  book  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  anything  like  cor- 
rect information  on  the  subject  among  the  western  nations. 

The  most  diverse  opinions  had  jireviously  prevailed  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
origin  of  Buddhism.  Some  looked  upon  it  as  a  relic  of  what  had  been  the  original 
religion  of  Hindustan,  before  Biahmanisni  intruded  and  drove  it  out;  a  relic  of  a  wide- 
spread primeval  worship,  whose  ramilications  it  was  endeavored  to  trace  by  identifying 
Buddha  with  the  Woden  of  the  Scandinavians,  the  Thotli  or  Hennes  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  other  mythological  personages.  Others  held  that  it  could  not  be  older 
than  Christianity,  and  must  have  originated  in  a  blundering  attempt  to  copj'  that 
religion — so  striking  are  the  manj'  points  of  resemblance  that  present  themselves. 
Although  the  means  are  still  wanting  of  giving  a  circumstantial  history  of  Buddhism, 
the  main  outline  is  no  longer  doubtful.  Oriental  .scholars  now  concur  in  fixing  the  date 
of  its  origin  about  the  Ix-ginning  of  the  6th  c.  B.C.,  and  in  making  it  .spring  up  in  the 
n.  of  Hindustan.  According  to  the  Buddhist  books,  the  founder  of  the  religion  was  a 
prince  of  the  name  of  Siddhartha,  son  of  Suddhodana,  king  of  Kapilavastu,  which  is 
placed  somewhere  on  the  confines  of  Oude  and  Nepaul.  He  is  often  called  Sakya, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  family,  and  also  Gautama,  the  name  of  the  great  "  Solar" 
race  of  which  the  family  was  a  branch.  The  name  Sakya  often  becomes  Sakya-muni 
{)aiini,  in  San.,  means  "solitary,"  and  is  allied  to  Gr.  luonos,  the  root  of  "monk"),  in 
allusion  to  the  solitary  haliits  a.ssumed  b}^  the  prince.  To  Gautama  is  frecjuently  pre- 
fixed Sramana,  meaning  a-sYvfe  Of  the  names,  or  rather  titles,  given  to  Siddhartha  in 
his  state  of  perfection,  the  most  important  is  the  B>'dd/ia*  which  is  fiom  the  root  bndh, 
to  know,  and,  according  to  AVilson,  means  properly,  "lie  to  whom  truth  is  known:"  it 
is  indicative  of  the  leading  doctrine  of  his  system.  Others  are  "The  bles.sed  "  (Bhaga- 
vat);  "  the  venerable  of  the  world;"  "the  Bodhisatva,"  the  import  of  which  will  be 
after>\'ards  explained.  The  history  of  this  person  is  overlaid  with  a  mass  of  extrava- 
gant and  incredible  legend;  and  at  least  one  eminent  orientalist,  prof.  H.  H.Wilson, 
thinks  it  still  doubtful  whether  the  Buddha  was  an  actual  hi.storical  personage,  and  not 
rather  an  allegorical  figment.  Agreeing  that  the  doctrine  was  introduced  aliout  the 
time  assigned,  he  thinks  it  more  likely  that  it  originated  with  a  school  fomied  of  per- 
sons of  various  castes,  comprising  even  Brahmans.  But  ])y  oriental  authorities  gener- 
ally, the  Buddha  is  received  as  the  actual  personal  founder  of  the  religion  that  goes  by 
his  name. 

Assuming  that  the  Buddha  was  a  real  person,  and  that  there  is  a  basis  of  fact 
under  the  mass  of  extravagant  fable  Avith  which  he  is  surrounded,  the  history  of  Buddh- 
ism may  be  thus  briefly  outlined:  The  prince  Siddhartha  gives  early  indications  of  a 
contemplative,  ascetic  disposition;  and  his  father,  fearing  lest  he  should  desert  his  high 
station  as  Kshatriya  (.see  Hinduism  and  Caste)  and  ruler,  and  take  to  a  religious  life, 
has  him  early  married  to  a  charming  princess,  and  sui'rounded  with  all  the  splendor  and 
dissipation  of  a  luxurious  court.  Twelve  j'ears  spent  in  this  environment  only  deepen 
the  conviction,  that  all  that  life  can  offer  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  He  is  con- 
stantly brooding  over  the  thought  that  old  age,  withered  and  joyle.ss,  is  fast  approaching; 
that  loathsome  or  racking  sickness  may  at  auj'  moment  seize  him;  that  death  will  at  all 
events  soon  cut  off  all  present  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  usher  in  a  new  cjcle  of 
unknown  trials  and  sufferings.  These  images  liang  like  Damocles'  sword  over  every 
proposei!  feast  of  pleasure,  and  make  enjoj-ment  impossible.  He  therefore  resolves  to 
try  whether  a  Mfe  of  austerity  will  not  lead  to  peace;  and,  although  his  father  seeks  to 
detain  him  by  setting  guardson  every  outlet  of  the  palace,  he  escapes,  and  begins  the 
life  of  a  religious  mendicant,  being  now  about  30  years  old.  To  mark  his  breaking  off 
all  secular  ties,  he  cuts  off  the  long  locks  that  were  a  sign  of  his  high  caste;  and  as  the 
shortened  hair  turned  upwards,  he  is  always  represented  in  figures  with  curly  hair, 
which  induced  early  European  writers  to  consider  him  as  of  Ethiopian  origin.  He 
commences  by  studying  all  that  the  Brahmans  can  teach  him,  but  finds  their  doctrine 
unsatisfactory.  Six  years  of  rigorous  asceticism  are  equally  vain ;  and  resolving  to 
return  to  a  more  genial  life,  he  is  deserted  by  his  five  disciples,  and  then  undergoes  a 
fierce  temptation  from  the  demon  of  wickedness.  But  no  di-sicouragement  or  opposition 
can  divert  Sakya-muni  from  the  search  after  deliverance.  He  will  conquer  the  secret  by 
sheer  force  of  thinking.     He  sits  for  weeks  plunged  in  abstraction,  revolving  the  causes 

*  There  is  a  confusinsr  variety  in  the  modes  in  which  this  name  is  spelled  by  European  ■writers. 
S.  Hardv.  in  his  Maniinl  of  Brirldhism.  {jives  more  than  fifty  forms  that  have  come  under  his  notice. 
Some  of  the  more  common  are  Bud.  Bod.  Buth.  Budh.  Boodh.  Bhood,  Budo.  Buddow,  Boutta,  Poota, 
Poth,  Pot.  The  Chinese,  owing  to  the  meagerness  of  their  articulations,  seem  to  have  been  unable  <■♦ 
come  nearer  to  the  real  sound  than  Fo,  Foe,  or  Fohi;  from  the  same  cause,  they  convert  Brahma  in"* 
Fan. 
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of  things.  If  we  were  not  born,  he  reflects,  we  should  not  be  subject  to  old  age,  misery, 
and  death;  therefore,  the  cause  of  these  evils  is  birth.  But  whence  comes  birth  or  con- 
tinued existence?  Tlirough  a  long  concatenation  of  intermediate  causes,  he  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  ignorance  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  existence;  and  therefore,  with  the 
removal  of  ignorance,  existence  and  all  its  anxieties  and  miseries  would  be  cut  off  at 
their  source.  Passing  through  successive  stages  of  contemplation,  he  realizes  this  in  his 
own  person,  and  attains  the,  perfect  wisdom  of  the  Buddha.  The  scene  of  this  final 
triumph  received  the  name  of  Bodhimauda  (the  seat  of  intelligence),  and  the  tree  under 
which  he  sat  was  called  Bodhidruuia  (the  tree  of  intelligence),  whence  bo-tree.  The 
Buddhists  believe  the  spot  to  be  the  center  of  the  earth.  Twelve  hundred  years  after 
the  Buddha's  death,  Iliouen-Thsang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  found  the  Bodhidruma — or  a 
tree  that  passed  for  it — still  standing.  Although  the  religion  of  Buddha  is  extinct  in  the 
neighborhood,  there  are,  about  5  m.  from  Gaya  Proper,  in  Bahar,  extensive  ruins  and 
an  old  dagoba,  or  a  temple,  which  are  l)elieved  to  mark  the  place.  Near  the  temple 
there  flom-islied,  in  1813,  a  peepul-tree,  apparently  100  years  old,  which  may  have  been 
planted  in  the  place  of  the  original  bo-tree. 

Having  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  misery,  and  of  the  means  by  which 
these  cau.ses  are  to  be  counteracted,  the  Buddha  was  now  ready  to  lead  others  on  the 
road  to  salvation.  It  was  at  Benares  that  he  first  preached,  or,  in  the  consecrated 
phrase,  "turned  the  wheel  of  the  law;"*  but  the  most  important  of  his  early  converts 
was  Birabisara,  the  sovereign  of  Magadha  (Bahar),  whose  dynasty  continued  for  many 
centuries  to  patronize  the  new  faith.  During  the  forty  years  that  he  continued  to  preach 
his  stranice  gospel,  he  appears  to  have  traversed  a  great  part  of  northern  Inilia,  combating 
the  Brahmans,  and  everywhere  making  numerous  converts,  lie  died  at  Kusinagara  (ia 
Oude),  at  the  age  of  80,  In  the  year  543  B.C. ;  and  liis  body  being  burned,  the  relics  were 
distributed  among  a  number  of  contending  claimants,  and  monumental  tumuli  were 
erected  to  preserve  tlieni.     See  Topes. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  history  of  Buddhism,  after  the  death  of  its  founder, 
is  that  of  the  three  councils  whicli  fixed  the  canon  of  the  sacred  scriptures  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.  The  Buddha  had  written  nothing  him.seU';  but  his  chief  follow- 
ers, assembled  iu  council  immediately  after  his  deatli,  proceeded  to  reduce  his  teaching 
to  writing.  These  canonical  writings  are  divided  into  three  classes,  forming  the  tripitaka 
or  "triple  basket."  The  first  class  consist  of  the  soutnis,  or  discourses  of  the  Buddha; 
the  second  contains  the  vinaya,  or  discipline;  and  the  third  the  abhidharma,  or  meta- 
physic.  The  first  is  evidently  the  fundamental  text  out  of  which  all  the  subsequent 
writings  have  been  elaborated.  The  other  two  councils  probably  revised  and  expanded 
the  writings  agreed  upon  at  the  first,  adding  voluminous  conunentaries;  as  to  the  dates 
of  the  other  two  councils,  there  are  irreconcilable  discreijancies  in  the  accounts;  but  at 
all  events  the  third  was  not  later  than  240  B.C.,  so  that  the  Buddhist  canonical  scrip- 
tures, as  they  now  exist,  were  fixed  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  Buddhist  religion  early  manifested  a  zealous  missionary  spirit;  and  princes  and  even 
princesses  became  devoted  propagandists.  A  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Magadha, 
Mahindo,  carried  tiie  faith  to  Ceylon,  307  B.C.  The  Chinese  annals  speak  of  a  Buddhist 
missionary  as  early  as  217  B.C.;  and  the  doctrine  made  such  progres.s,  that  in  Go  a.d. 
it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Chinese  emperor  as  a  third  state  religion.  The  C'hinese 
Buddhists  hav*;  always  looked  on  India  as  liieir  "holy  land;"  and,  beginning  with  the 
4th  c.  of  ouV  era,  a  stream  of  Buddhist  pilgrims  contnmed  to  flow  from  China  to  India 
during  six  centuries.  Several  of  these  pilgrims  have  left  accounts  of  their  travels,  which 
throw  a  light  on  the  course  of  Buddhism  in  India,  and  on  the  internal  state  of  the  coun- 
try in  general,  that  is  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  literature  of  India  itself.  See  HiouKN- 
Tits.VNG.  As  to  the  spread  of  Buddhism  n.  of  the  Himalayan  mountains,  we  have  the 
historical  fact,  tiiat  a  Chinese  general,  having  about  the  year  120  B.C.  defeated  the  bar- 
barous tril)es  to  the  n.  of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  brought  back  as  a  trophy  a  golden  statue  of 
the  Buddha. 

A  prominent  name  in  the  history  of  Buddhism  is  that  of  Asoka,  king  of  ■Magadha,  in 
tin;  3d  c.  of  our  (na,  whose  sway  seems  to  luive  extended  over  the  whole  peninsula  of 
Hindustan,  and  even  over  ("eylon.  This  prince  was  to  Huddhism  what  Constantine  was  to 
Cliristianity.  He  was  at  first  a  persecutor  of  the  faith,  but  being  converted — by  a  miracle, 
according  to  the  legend — he  became  its  zealous  propagator.  Not,  however,  as  jirinces 
usually  promote!  their  creed;  for  it  is  a  distinguisliing  characteristic  of  Buddliism,  that 
it  has  never  employed  force,  hardly  even  to  reslRt  aggression.  A.soka  showed  his  zeal 
by  building  and  endowing  viharas  or  monasteries,  and  raising  topes  and  otlier  monuments 
over  the  relies  of  Buddha  and  in  spots  remarkal>le  as  the  scenes  of  his  labors.  Hiouen- 
Tiisang.  in  the  7lh  c.  of  our  era,  found  topes  attributed  to  Asoka  from  the  foot  of  tJio 
Hindu  Kush  to  the  extremity  of  the;  peninsula.  There  exist,  also,  in  different  parts 
of  India,  edicts  inscribed  on  rocks  and  pillars  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  Jiuddha.  The 
edicts  are  in  the  name  of  king  Piyadasi;  but  orientalists  are  almost  unanimous  in  hold- 

♦  From  a  too  literal  unrterstanflinfr  of  tin's  plirase  havn  arisf  n,  probably,  those  prayinp-wheela,  or 
rathfr  whenls  for  mtHlitation.  sfcnstaiidinjrbefon*  FJiuMhist  monasteries  in  Tliil)et  anrl  elsewhere.  The 
doctrines  of  Bii'ldha  are  inscribed  on  the  wheel,  whii;h  is  then  set  in  motion  by  a  windlass,  or  even  by 
horse -power.  The  individual  monks  liave  portable  ones,  with  which  they  perform  their  devotions 
wherever  they  may  happen  to  be. 
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ing  Piyadasi  and  Asoka  to  bo  one  and  llie  same.  Not  a  single  building  or  sculptured 
stone  lias  ])eon  discovered  in  continental  India  of  earlier  date  than  tlie  reign  of  this  mon- 
arch, whose  death  is  assigned  to  226  n.r.  A  rennirkable  spirit  of  charity  and  toleration  runs 
tlirouL!;h  tliese  royal  sermons.  The  "  king  beloved  of  the  gods"  desires  to  see  the  ascetics  of 
all  creeds  living'in  all  places,  for  they  all  teach  the  essential  rules  of  conduct.  "A  man 
ought  to  honor  his  own  faith  onl}';  but  he  should  never  abuse  the  faith  of  othei's.  .  .  . 
Tliere  are  even  circumstances  where  the  religion  of  others  ought  to  bo  honored,  and  in 
acting  thus,  a  man  fortilles  his  own  faith,  and  assists  the  faith  of  others." 

For  the  glimpses  we  get  cjf  the  state  of  Buddhism  in  India,  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to 
the  accounts  of  Chinese  pilgrims.  Fa-hian,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  c,  found  some  appear- 
ances of  decline  in  the  e.  of  Hindustan,  its  l)irthplace,  but  it  was  still  strong  in  the 
Punjab  and  the  north.  In  Cevlon,  it  was  flom-ishing  in  full  vigor,  the  ascetics  or  monks 
nunii)ering  from  oO.OOO  to  60,000.  In  the  7th  c— that  is,  1200  years  after  the  death  of 
the  Buddha — Hiouen-Thsang  represents  it  as  widely  dominant  and  flourishing,  and 
jiatronized  by  powerful  rajahs.  Its  history  was  doubtless  more  or  less  checkered.  The 
Brahmans,  though  little  less  tolerant  than  the  followers  of  Buddha,  seem  to  have  been 
in  some  cases  roused  into  active  opposition;  and  some  princes  employed  persecution  to 
put  down  the  new  faith. 

It  was  probaijly  during  the  first  four  or  five  centuries  of  our  era,  and  as  a  result  of 
persecution,  that  iBuddhists,  driven  from  the  great  cities,  retired  among  the  hills  of  the 
west,  and  there  constructed  those  cave-temples  which,  for  their  number,  vastness,  and 
ela])orate  structure,  continue  to  excite  the  wonder  of  all  who  see  them.  There  are  reck- 
oned to  be  not  fewer  thon  900  Buddhist  excavations  still  extant  in  India,  nearly  all 
within  the  presidency  of  Bombaj*.  IIow  the  destruction  of  the  Buddhist  faith  in  Hin- 
dustan came  about — whether  from  internal  corruption,  or  the  persecution  of  powerful 
princes,  adherents  of  the  old  faith — we  are  utterly  in  the  dark.  But  it  is  certain  that 
from  the  time  of  Hiouen-Tlisaiig's  visit,  its  decay  must  have  been  rapid  beyond  pre- 
cedent; for  about  the  11th  or  12th  c,  the  last  traces  of  it  disappear  from  the  Indian 
peninsula. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  faith,  which  has  been  for  so  long,  and  is  still,  the 
sole  light  of  so  many  millions  of  human  beings?  In  answering  this  question,  we  must 
confine  ourselves  here  to  a  brief  outline  of  the  intellectual  theory  on  which  the  system  is 
based,  and  of  the  general  character  of  its  morality  and  ritual  observances,  as  they  were 
conceived  oy  ttie  founder  and  his  more  immediate  followers ;  referring  for  the  various 
forms  which  the  external  observances  have  assumed  to  the  several  countries  where  it  is 
believed  and  practiced.     See  Burmah,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  Lamaism. 

Buddhism  is  Ijased  on  the  same  views  of  human  existence,  and  the  same  philosophy 
of  things  in  general,  that  prevailed  among  the  Brahmans.  It  accepts  without  questioning, 
and  in  its  most  exaggerated  form,  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  so  much  that  is  strange  in  the  eastern  character.  For  a  particular  account 
of  this  important  doctrine  or  notion,  which  seems  ingrained  in  the  con,stitutionof  eastern 
minds,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which  no  phase  of  thought  or  feeling  among  them 
can  be  understood,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Tkansmigration;  while  the  peculiar  cos- 
mogony or  system  of  the  universe  with  which  it  is  associated,  and  which  is  substantially 
the  sauie  among  Hindus  and  Buddhists,  will  be  described  under  Hinduisji.  It,  is  suffl- 
cient  here  to  saj",  that,  according  to.Buddhist  belief,  when  a  man  dies,  he  is  immediately 
born  again,  or  apjiears  in  a  new  shape;  and  that  shape  may,  according  to  his  merit  or 
demerit,  be  any  of  the  innumerable  orders  of  being  composing  the  Buddhist  universe — 
from  a  clod  to  a  divinity.  If  his  demerit  would  not  be  sufficiently  punished  by  a 
degraded  earthly  existence — in  the  form,  for  instance,  of  a  woman  or  a  slave,  of  a  perse- 
cuted or  a  disgusting  animal,  of  a  plant,  or  even  of  a  piece  of  inorganic  matter — he  will 
be  born  in  some  one  of.  the  136  Buddhist  hells,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
These  places  of  punishment  have  a  regular  gradation  in  the  intensity  of  the  suffering 
and  in  the  length  of  time  the  sufferers  live,  the  least  term  of  life  being  10  millions  of 
years,  the  longer  terms  being  almost  beyond  the  powers  of  even  Indian  notation  to 
express.  A  meritorious  life,  on  the  other  "hand,  secures  the  next  birth  either  in  an  exalted 
and  happy  position  on  earth,  or  as  a  blessed  spirit,  or  even  divinity,  in  one  of  the  many 
heavens;  in  which  the  least  duration  of  life  is  about  10  billions  of  years.  But  however 
long  the  life,  whether  of  misery  or  of  bliss,  it  has  an  end,  and  at  its  close  the  individual 
must  be  born  again,  and  may  again  be  either  happy  or  miserable — either  a  god  or,  it  may 
be,  the  vilest  inanimate  object.*  The  Buddha  himself,  before  his  last  birth  as  Sakyamuni, 
had  gone  through  every  conceivable  form  of  existence  on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  and  in 
the  water,  in  hell  and  in  heaven,  and  had  filled  every  condition  in  human  life.  "When 
he  attained  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Buddha,  he  was  able  to  recall  all  these  exist- 
ences; and  a  groat  part  of  the  Buddhist  legendary  literature  is  taken  up  in  narrating  his 
exploits  when  he  lived  as  an  elephant,  as  a  bird,  as  a  stag,  and  so  forth. 

The  Buddhist  conception  of  the  way  in  which  the  quality  of  actions — which  is 
expressed  in  Pali  by  the  word  karma,  including  both  merit  and  demerit — detarmines 

*  One  Ipffend  makes  Bhagavat,  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  monks  of  a  monastery  the  importance 
of  their  duties,  point  to  a  Ijesora,  and,  by  his  supernatural  insight,  reveal  to  them  that  it  had  once  beea 
a  novice,  who  had  been  negligent  in  sweeping  he  hall  of  assembly;  the  walls  and  pillars,  again,  he 
told  them,  had  once  existed  as  monks,  who  soiled  the  walls  of  the  hall  by  spitting  .pon  them. 
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the  future  condition  of  all  sentient  beings,  is  peculiar.  They  do  not  conceive  any  god 
or  gods  as  being  pleased  or  displeased  by  the  actions,  and  as  assigning  the  actors  their 
future  condition  by  way  of  punishment  or  of  reward.  Tlie  ver}'  idea  of  a  god,  as 
creating  or  in  any  way  ruling  tiie  world,  is  utterly  absent  in  the  Buddhist  .system.  God 
is  not  so  much  as  denied;  he  is  simjily  not  known.  Contrary  to  tlie  opinion  once  confi- 
dently and  generally  held,  that  a  nation  of  atheists  never  existed,  it  is  no  longer  to  be 
disputed  that  the  numerous  Buddhist  nations  are  essentially  atheist;  for  tliey  fenow  no 
beings  with  greater  supernatural  power  than  any  man  is  supposed  capable  of  attaining 
toby  virtue,  austerity,  and  science;  and  a  remarkable  indication  of  this  startling  tact  is 
to  be  seen  in  tlie  circumstance  that  some  at  least  of  the  Buddhist  nations — the  Chinese, 
Mongols.and  Thibetans— have  no  word  in  their  languages  to  express  the  notion  of  God. 
The  future  condition  of  the  Buddiiist,  then,  is  not  assigned  him  by  the  Ruler  of  the 
universe;  the  "  karma"  of  his  actions  determines  it  b}'  a  sort  of  virtue  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  things — by  the  blind  and  unconscious  concatenation  of  cau.'^e  and  effect.  But 
the  laws  by  which  consequences  are  regulated  seem  dark,  and  even  capricious.  A  bad 
action  may  lie  dormant,  as  it  were,  for  many  existences;  the  taint,  however,  is  there, 
and  will  .some  time  or  other  break  out.  A  Buddhist  is  thus  never  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  any  calamity  that  may  befall  himself  or  others. 

Another  basis  of  Buddhism  is  the  assumption  tliat  human  existence  is  on  the  whole 
miserable,  and  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  This  notion,  or  rather  feeling,  is,  like 
transmigration,  common  to  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism,  and  is  even  more  prominent  in 
Buddhism  than  in  the  old  faith.  It  is  difficult  for  a  European  to  conceive  this  state  of 
mind,  or  to  believe  that  it  can  be  habitual  in  a  whole  people;  and  manj-  signal  errors  in 
dealing  with  the  Indian  nations  have  arisen  from  overlooking  the  fact.  The  cause 
■woukr.scem  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  comparatively  feeble  physical  organization  of  easterns 
in  general.  With  a  vigorous  animal  vitality,  there  is  a  massive  enjoyment  in  mere 
bodily  existence  sufficient  to  drown  a  large  amount  of  irritation  and  sullering,  leaving 
life  .still  sweet  and  desirable;  Avhile  the  spontaneous  activity  attending  this  vigor, 
makes  it  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  pain  to  contend  with  and  conquer  difliculties.  The 
Indian,  on  the  contrary,  even  when  he  looks  robust,  has  little  intensity  of  animal  vitality; 
and  therefore,  bodily  existence,  in  itself,  has  to  him  little  reli.'^h.  Tedium  of  life,  it  is 
well  known,  arises  more  from  negative  than  positive  sources;  and  it  requires  but  little 
])itter  added  to  make  his  cup  disgusting.  So  far,  again,  from  finding  activity  a  .'^ource 
of  enjoyment,  exertion  is  painful,  and  entire  quiescence  is,  in  his  eyes,  the  highest  stale 
of  conceivable  enjoyment.  When  to  this  we  add  that  w  ant  of  security  and  peace^  and 
that  haljitual  oppression  of  the  many  by  the  few,  with  all  the  attendant  degradation  and 
positive  suffering,  which  may  be  considered  the  normal  state  of  things  in  the  east,  need 
we  wonder  that  to  men  so  constituted  and  so  circumstanced,  life  should  seem  a  burden, 
a  thing  rather  to  be  feared  than  otherwise?  The  little  value  that  Hindus  set  upon  their 
lives  is  manifested  in  many  ways.  The  punii^hment  of  death,  again,  has  little  or  no 
terror  for  them,  and  is  even  sometimes  coveted  as  an  honor.  For,  in  achlition  to  the 
little  value  of  their  present  existence,  they  have  the  most  undoubling  assurance  that 
their  soul,  if  dislodged  from  its  present  tenement,  will  forthwith  find  another,  with  a 
chance,  at  least,  of  its  being  a  better  one 

In  the  eyes,  then,  of  Sakya-muni  and  his  followers,  sentient  existence  was  hopelessly 
miserable.  Misery  was  not  a  mere  taint  in  it,  the  removal  of  Avhich  would  make  it 
happy;  misery  was  its  very  essence.  Death  was  no  escape  from  this  inevital)le  lot;  for. 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  death  was  only  a  passage  into  some  other 
form  of  existence  eipially  doomed.  Even  the  heaven  and  the  state  of  godhead  wliieh 
form  part  of  the  cycle'of  changes  in  this  system,  were  not  final;  and  tliis  thought 
poisoned  what  happiness  they  might  be  cap.able  of  yielding.  Braliman  philosophers  had 
nought  escape  from  this  endless  cycle  of  uns;itisfyi"ng  changes,  by  nuiking  the  individual 
soul  be  ab.sorbed  in  the  universal  "spirit  (Brahm);  'Gautama  had  tlie  same  object  in  view 
— viz..  exempticm  from  being  born  again;  but  ho  had  not  the  same  means  of  readiingit. 
His  i)liilosophy  was  utterly  athei.stic,"like  that  of  the  original  Sankhva  school  of  phi- 
"losony,  whose  views  he  chiefly  borrowed,  and  ignored  a  supreme  God  or  Creator;  it  did 
not  leave  even  an  impersonal  .spirit  of  the  universe  into  w  Inch  the  liuman  soul  could  be 
:absorbed.  Gautama  sees  no  escape  but  in  what  he  calls  Nihvana,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  has  been  matter  of  dispute.  According  to  its  etymology,  the  word  means 
"extinelion,"  "blowing  out,"  as  of  a  candle;  and  most  orientalists  are  agreed  that  in 
'the  Buddhist  .scriptures  generally  it  is  equivalent  to  annihilation  Even  in  those  schools 
•Which  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction,  the  distinction  is  of  the  most  evanescent  kind.  See 
ITUIVANA,  „   J  ,  • 

The  key  of  the  whole  .scheme  of  Buddhist  salvation  lies  in  what  Gautama  callert  his 
ffour  sublime  verities.  The  first  as.scrts  that  pain  exi.sts;  tlie  .second,  th:it  the  cause  of 
■pain  is  desire  or  attachment— the  meaning  of  which  will  appear  furtlier  on;  the  tliird, 
that  pain  can  be  ended  by  Nirvana:  and  the  fourth  siiowsthc  way  that  leads  to  Nirvana 
Th'^  way  to  Nirvana  consists  in  ciirht  tilings:  ri-rhf  faith,  right  judgment,  right  language 
right  purpose,  riirht  practice,  right  obedience,  right  memory,  and  riglit  neditation.  In 
onler  to  understand  liow  this  method  is  to  lead  to  the  proposed  end.  we  must  turn  tothe 
metaphv«ical  part  of  the  svstem  contained  in  the  "concatenation  of  causes,"  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  development  of  the  second  "  verity  "—namelv,  that  the  cause  of 
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pain  is  desire — or  rather,  as  the  analj'sis  upon  ■^liicli  that  verity  is  founded.  The 
iininediate  cause  of  pain  is  birtli,  for  if  we  were  not  born,  we  sliould  not  be  exposed  to 
death  or  any  of  the  ills  of  life.  Birth,  again,  is  caused  by  previous  existence;  it  is  only 
a  transition" from  one  state  of  existence  into  another.  All  the  actions  and  affections  of 
a  being  tiirougliout  his  migrations  leave  their  impressions,  stains,  attachments  adhering 
to  him,  and  the  accumulation  of  these  deternunes  at  each  stage  the  peculiar  mcniitication 
of  existence  hi;  must  next  assume.  But  for  these  adhesions,  the  soul  would  be  free;  not 
being  bound  down  to  migrate  into  any  determinate  condition  of  life,  it  would  follow 
that  it  need  not  migrate  at  all.  These  adhesions  or  attachments,  good  and  bad,  depend 
upon  desire,  or  rather,  upon  affection  of  any  kind  in  the  soul  towards  the  objects;  as  if 
only  what  moved  the  soul  to  desire  or  avoidance  could  leave  its  impress  upon  it.  We 
thus  arrive  at  desire — including  both  the  desire  to  possess,  and  the  desire  to  avoid — as 
one  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  of  continued  existence  and  ])ain.  Beyond  this  the 
dependence  of  the  links  is  very  difficult  to  trace;  for  desire  is  said  to  be  caused  by 
percepliou,  perception  by  contact,  and  so  on,  until  we  come  to  ideas.  Ideas,  however, 
are  mere  illusions,  the  results  of  ignorance  or  error,  attributing  durability  and  reality  to 
that  which  is  transitory  and  imaginary.  Cut  off  this  ignorance,  bring  the  mind  into  a 
state  in  which  it  can  see  and  feel  the  illusory  nature  of  things,  and  fortiiwith  the  whole 
train  vanishes;  illusory  ideas,  distinction  of  forms,  senses,  contact,  perception,  desire, 
attachment,  existence,  birth,  misery,  old  age,  death! 

Momliti/ and  lieligMKn  Observances. — The  eight  parts  or  particulars  constituting  the 
theoretical  "  way"  (to  Nirvana),  was  developed  by  Gautama  into  a  set  of  practical  pre- 
cepts enjoining  the  various  duties  of  common  life  and  of  religion.  They  are  all  ostensi- 
bly intended  as  means  of  counteracting  or  destroying  the  chain  of  causes  that  tie  men 
to  existence  and  necessitate  being  born  again,  especially  that  most  important  link  in  the 
chain  constituted  by  the  attachments  or  desires  resulting  from  former  actions;  although 
the  special  litness  of  some  of  the  precepts  for  that  end  is  far  from  being  apparent.  It  is 
eixsy  to  understand  how  the  austerities  that  are  prescribed  might  subdue  the  passions 
and  affections,  and  lessen  the  attachment  to  existence;  but  how  the  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence, of  meekness,  of  regard  to  truth,  of  respect  to  parents,  etc.,  on  which  Gautama 
laid  so  much  stress,  should  have  this  effect,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  Luckily  for  the 
Buddhist  world,  Gautama's  moral  nature  was  better  than  his  logic,  or  rather  than  the 
perverse  assumptions  from  which  his  logic  starts;  and  as  he  felt  strongly — what  all  men 
have  felt  more  or  less — that  these  things  are  essentially  right  and  good,  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  they  must  contribute  to  what  was  in  his  eyes  the  chief  good — escape  from 
existence,  or  Nirvana.  In  delivering  his  precepts,  the  Buddha  considers  men  as  divided 
into  two  classes — those  who  have  embraced  the  religious  life  (Sramanas),  and  those  who 
continue  in  the  world,  or  are  laymen.  The.se  last  are  considered  as  tpo  much  attached 
to  existence  to  feel  any  desire  or  have  any  hope  of  emancipation,  at  least  at  this  stage. 
But  there  are  certain  precepts  which  it  is  necessary  for  all  to  obey,  that  they  may  not 
bring  greater  misery  upon  themselves  in  their  next  births,  and  rivet  the  bonds  of  exist- 
ence more  indissolubly.  There  are  ten  moral  precepts  or  "  precepts  of  aversion."  Five 
of  these  are  of  universal  obligation — viz..  not  to  kill;  not  to  steal;  not  to  commit  adul- 
tery; not  to  lie;  not  to  be  drunken.  Other  five  are  for  tho.se  entering  on  the  direct 
pursuit  of  Nirvana  by  embracing  the  religious  life:  to  abstain  from  food  out  of  .season 
— that  is,  after  midday;  to  abstain  from  dances,  theatrical  representations,  songs,  and 
music;  to  abstain  from  personal  ornaments  and  perfumes;  to  abstain  from  a  lofty  and 
luxurious  couch;  to  abstain  from  taking  gold  and  silver.  For  the  regular  ascetics  or 
monk's,  there  are  a  number  of  special  observances  of  a  very  severe  kind.  They  are  to 
dress  only  in  rags,  sewed  together  with  their  own  hands,  and  to  have  a  yellow  cloak 
thrown  over  the  rags.  They  are  to  eat  only  the  simplest  food,  and  to  possess  nothing 
except  what  they  get  by  collecting  alms  from  door  to  door  in  their  wooden  bowl.  They 
are  allowed  only  one  meal,  and  that  must  be  eaten  before  midday.  For  a  part  of  the 
year,  they  are  to  live  in  forests,  with  no  other  shelter  except  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  and 
there  they  must  sit  on  their  carpet  even  during  sleep,  to  lie  down  being  forbidden.  They 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  nearest  village  or  town  to  beg  food,  but  they  must  return  to 
their  forests  before  night.  .    ' 

Besides  the  absolutely  necessary  "  aversions  and  observances"  above  mentioned,  the 
transgi-ession  of  which  must  lead  to  misery  in  the  next  existence,  there  are  certain  vir- 
tues or  "  perfections"  of  a  supererogatory  or  transcendent  kind,  that  tend  directly  to 
"  conduct  to  the  other  shore"  (Nirvana).  The  most  essential  of  these  are  almsgiving  or 
charity,  purity,  patience,  courage,  contemplation,  and  knowledge.  Charity  or  benevo- 
lence m.ay  be  said  to  be  the  charateristic  virtue  of  Buddhism — a  charity  boundless  in  its 
self-abnegation,  and  extending  to  everj^  sentient  being.  The  benevolent  actions  done  by 
the  Buddha  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  many  millions  of  migrations,  were  favorite 
themes  of  his  followers.  On  one  occasion,  seeing  a  tigress  starved  and  unable  to  feed 
her  cubs,  he  hesitated  not  to  make  his  body  an  oblation  to  charity,  and  allowed  them  to 
devimr  him.  Benevolence  to  animals,  with  that  tendency  to  exaggerate  a  right  principle 
so  characteristic  of  the  east,  is  carried  among  the  Buddhist  monks  to  the  length  of 
avoiding  the  destruction  of  tieas  and  the  most  noxious  vermin,  which  they  remove  from 
their  persons  with  all  tenderness. 

There  are  other  virtues  of  a  secondar}'  kind,  though  still  highly  commendable.    Thus, 
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not  content  with  forbidding  lying,  tlie  Buddlia  strictlj'-  enjoins  the  nvoidance  of  all 
offensive  and  gross  language,  and  of  saying  or  repeating  anything  tliat  can  set  others  at 
enmity  among  themselves;  it  is  a  duty,  on  the  contrary,  especially  for  a  sramaua,  to  act 
on  all  occasions  as  a  peacemaker.  Patience  under  injury,  and  resignation  in  misfortune, 
are  strongly  inculcated.  ilumility,  again,  holds  a  no'  loss  prominent  ]ilace  amongst 
Bu<ldhist  graces  than  it  does  among  the  Christian.  The  Buddhist  saints  are  to  conceal 
their  goo(i  works,  and  displa}-  their  fauhs.  As  the  outward  expression  of  this  sentiment 
of  humility,  Gautama  instituted  the  practice  of  confession.  Twice  a  month,  at  the  new 
and  at  the  full  moon,  the  monks  confessed  their  faults  aloud  before  the  assembly.  This 
humiliation  and  repentance  seems  the  only  means  of  expiating  sin  that  was  kuo^nn  to 
Gautama.  Confession  was  exacted  of  all  believers,  only  not  so  frequently  as  of  the 
monks.  The  etlicts  of  Piyadasi  recommend  a  general  and  jjublic  confession  at  least 
once  in  five  years.  The  practice  of  public  confession  would  seem  to  have  died  out  by 
the  time  of  lliouen-Thsang's  visit  to  India. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  moral  code  of  the  Buddha,  of  which  it  has  been 
said,  that  "for  pureness,  excellence,  and  wisdom,  it  is  only  second  to  that  of  the  Divine 
Lawgiver  himself."  But  the  original  morality  of  Buddhism  has,  in  the  course  of  time, 
been  distigured  by  many  subtilties,  puerilities,  and  extravagances,  derived  from  the 
casuistry  of  the  various  .schools  of  later  times;  just  as  the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuit.s,  for 
instance,  perverted  many  of  the  precei)ts  of  Christianit}'.  The  theory  on  which  the 
Buddha  founds  his  whole  system  gives,  it  must  be  confessed,  only  top  nuich  scope  to 
such  perversions;  for,  on  that  theory,  tnith  is  to  be  spoken,  self  to  be  sacriliced,  benevo- 
lence to  be  exercised,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  good  thus  done  to  others,  but  solely  for  the 
effect  of  this  conduct  on  the  soul  of  the  actor,  in  preparing  him  for  escape  from  exist- 
ence. To  teach  men  "the  means  of  arriving  at  the  other  shore,"  was  another  expression 
for  teaching  virtue;  and  that  other  shore  was  annihilation.  On  this  principle,  the 
Buddhist  casuist  can,  like  the  Jewish,  render  of  none  effect  the  universal  law  of  charity 
and  the  duty  of  respecting  and  aiding  parents,  on  which  the  Buddha  laid  such  stress. 
Thus,  a  Bikshu — that  i.s,  one  who  has  engaged  to  lead  a  life  of  self-denial,  celibacy,  and 
mendicancy,  and  is  thus  on  the  high-road  to  Nirvana — is  forbidden  to  look  at  or  con- 
verse with  a  female,  lest  any  disturbing  emotion  should  rultle  the  serene  inditference  of 
his  soul;  and  so  important  is  this,  that  "if  his  mother  have  fallen  into  a  river,  and  be 
drowning,  lie  shall  not  give  her  his  hand  to  help  her  out;  if  there  be  a  pole  at  hand,  he 
may  reach  that  to  her;  but  if  not,  she  must  drown." — Wili<o>i. 

Contemplation  and  science  or  knowledge  (i.  e.,  of  the  concatenation  of  causes  and 
effects)  are  ranked  as  virtues  in  Buddhism,  and  liold  a  prominent  place  among  the 
means  of  attaining  Nirvana.  It  is  reserved,  in  fact,  for  abstract  contemiilation  to  effect 
the  final  steps  of  the  deliverance.  Thought  is  the  highest  faculty  of  man,  and,  in  the  mind 
of  an  eastern  philosopher,  the  mightiest  of  all  forces.  A  king  who  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  Buddhism  is  represented  as  seating  himself  with  his  legs  crossed,  and  his  mind 
collected;  and  "cleaving,  with  the  thunderbolt  of  science,  the  mountain  of  ignorance," 
he  saw  before  him  the  desired  state.  It  is  in  this  cross-legged,  contemplative  position 
that  the  lhiddh:i  is  almost  always  represented — that  crowning  intellectual  act  of  his, 
when,  seated  under  the  Bo-tree  (({.v.),  he  attained  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Buddha, 
saw  the  illusory  nature  of  all  things,  broke  the  last  bonds  that  tied  him  to  existence, 
and  stood  delivered  for  evermore  from  the  necessity  of  being  born  again,  being  consid- 
ered the  culmination  of  his  character,  and  the  highest  object  of  imitation  to  all  his 
followers. 

"Complete"  Nirvana  or  extinction  cannot,  ofcour.se,  take  place  till  death;  but  this 
state  of  preparation  for  it,  called  simply  Nirvana,  seems  attainable  during  life,  and  was, 
in  fact,  attained  by  Gautama  himself.  Tiic  process  by  which  the  state  is  attained  is 
called  I>li>((iiia,  and  is  neither  more  nor  le.ss  than  ecstacy  or  trance,  which  I)lay8  so 
important  a  part  among  my.stics  of  all  religions.  The  individual  is  descrilied  as  losing 
one  feeling  after  another,  until  perfect  apathy  is  attained,  and  he  reaches  a  region 
"where  there  are  neither  ideas,  nor  the  idea  of  the  absence  of  ideas!" 

The  i-itual  or  worKhip  of  Buddhism — if  worship  it  can  be  called — is  veiy  simple  in  its 
character.  There  are  no  j)riests,  or  clergy,  properly  so  called.  The  Sranuuuoi  or  Bik- 
sJntg  (mendicants)  are  siniplv  a  religious  order — a  kind  of  monks,  who,  in  order  to  the 
more  speedy  attainment  of  Nirvana,  have  entered  on  a  course  of  greater  sanctity  and 
atisferity  than  ordinary  men:  they  have  no  sacraments  to  admini.ster  or  rites  to  perform 
for  the  people,  for  every  Buddhist  is  Ins  own  prie.st.  Tiie  only  thing  like  a  clerical 
function  they  discharge,  is  to  rc^ad  the  scriptures  or  discourses  of  the  liuddha  in  .stated 
assen\blies  of  the  ]>eople  held  for  that  purjwse.  They  have  also  everywhere,  except  in 
Ohina,  a  monopoly  of  education;  and  thus  in  Buddhist  countries  education,  whatever 
may  be  its  qw.ility,  is  verv  generally  diffused.  In  .some  countries,  the  monks  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  around  "iJiassa  in  Thibet,  for  instance,  they  are  said  to  be  one  third  of 
the  population.  They  live  in  r(///7rr7.v or  monasteries,  and  subsist  partly  by  endowments, 
but  mostly  by  charity.  Kxce])t  in  Tibet,  they  are  not  allowed  to  engage  in  any  .secular 
occupation.  The  vow  is  not  irrevocable.  This  incubus  of  monachism  constitutes  the 
great  weakness  of  Buddhism  in  its  social  a.spect.  Further  particulars  regarding  Bud- 
ahist  monks  and  monasteries,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  Huddhist  worship  generally,  will 
be  given  when  speaking  of  the  countries  where  the  religion  prevails.     See  Lamaism. 
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Tlie  adoration  of  the  statues  of  the  Buddha  and  of  his  relics  is  the  chief  external 
ceremony  of  the  religion.  This,  with  prayer  and  the  repetition  of  sacred  formulas,  con- 
stitutes the  ritual.  The  centers  of  the  worship  are  tiie  temples  containing  statues,  and 
the  topes  or  tumuli  erected  over  the  relics  of  the  Buddha,  or  of  his  distinguished  apos- 
tles, or  on  spots  consecrated  us  the  scenes  of  the  Buddha's  acts.  The  central  object  in 
a  Buddhist  temple,  corresponding  to  the  altar  in  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  is  an  image 
of  the  Buddha,  or  a  dagoba  or  shrine  containing  his  relics.  Here  tiowers,*  fruit,  and 
incense  are  daii}'  offered,  and  processions  are  made  with  singing  of  hymns.  Of  tht 
relics  of  the  Buddha,  the  mo.st  famous  are  the  teeth  that  are  preserved  with  intense  ven- 
eration in  various  places.  Hiouen-Thsang  saw  more  than  a  dozen  of  them  in  different 
parts  of  India;  and  the  great  monarch  Ciladitya  was  on  the  eve  of  making  war  on  the 
king  of  Cashmere  for  the  possession  of  one,  which,  although  by  no  means  the  largest, 
was  yet  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The  tooth  of  the  Buddha  preserved  in  Ceylon,  apiece 
of  ivory  about  the  size  of  the  little-tinger,  is  exhibited  very  rarely,  and  then  only  with 
permission  of  the  English  government — so  great  is  the  concourse  and  so  intense  ths 
excitement.     See  Ceylon. 

There  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an  inconsistency  between  this  seeming  worship  of 
the  Buddha  and  the  theory  by  which  he  is  considered  as  no  longer  existing.  Yet  the 
two  things  are  really  not  irreconcilable;  not  more  so,  at  least,  than  theory  and  practice 
often  are.  With  all  their  admiration  of  the  Buddha,  his  followers  have  never  made  a 
god  of  him.  Gautama  is  only  the  last  Buddha — the  Buddha  of  the  present  cycle.  He 
had  predecessors  in  the  cycles  that  are  past  (24  Buddhas  of  the  past  are  enumerated, 
and  Gautama  could  even  tell  their  names);  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  present  cycle, 
all  things  shall  be  reduced  to  their  elements,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation shall  perish  with  all  things  else,  then,  in  the  new  world  that  shall  spring  up, 
another  Buddha  will  appear,  again  to  reveal  to  the  renascent  beings  the  way  to  Nirvana. 
Gautama  foretold  that  3Iitraya,  one  of  his  earliest  adherents,  should  be  the  next 
Buddha  f  (the  Buddha  of  the  future),  and  he  gratified  several  of  his  followers  with  a  like 
prospect  in  after-cycles.  The  Buddha  was  thus  no  greater  than  any  mortal  may  aspire 
to  become.  The  prodigious  and  supernatural  powers  which  the  legends  represent  him 
as  possessing,  are  quite  in  accordance  with  Indian  ideas;  for  even  the  Brahmans  believe 
that  by  virtue,  austerities,  and  science  a  man  may  acquire  power  to  make  the  gods 
tremble  on  their  thrones. 

The  Buddha,  then,  is  not  a  god;  he  is  the  ideal  of  what  any  man  may  become;  and 
the  great  object  of  Buddhist  wor.^-hip  is  to  keep  this  ideal  vividly  in  the  minds  of  the 
believers.  In  the  presence  of  the  statue,  the  tooth,  or  the  footprint,  the  devout  believer 
vividly  recalls  the  example  of  him  who  trod  the  path  that  leads  to  deliverance.  This 
veneration  of  the  memory  of  Buddha  is  perhaps  hardly  distinguishable,  among  the 
ignorant,  from  worship  of  him  as  a  present  god;  but  in  theory,  the  ritual  is  strictly  com- 
memorative, and  does  not  necessarily  involve  idolatry,  any  more  than  the  garlands  laid 
on  the  tomb  of  a  parent  by  a  pious  child.     See  Tope. 

The  prayers  addressed  to  the  Buddha  are  more  difucult  to  reconcile  with  the  belief  in 
his  having  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  improbable,  indeed,  that  the  original  scheme  of  Buddh- 
ism contemplated  either  the  adoration  of  the  statues  of  the  Buddha,  or  the  offering  of 
prayers  to  him  after  his  death.  These  are  an  after-growth — accretions  upon  the  simple 
scheme  of  Gautama,  and  in  a  manner  forced  upon  it  during  its  struggle  with  other  relig- 
ions. For,  a  system  of  belief  that  seeks  to  supplant  other  systems,  finds  itself  enticed 
to  present  something  to  rival  and  outdo  thim,  if  possible,  in  every  point.  Even  the 
Christian  church,  inllie  middle  ages,  adopted  with  this  view  many  of  the  rites  and 
legends  of  paganism  that  were  quite  inconsistent  with  its  own  character;  merely  casting 
over  them  a  .slight  disguise,  and  giving  them  Christian  names.  Prayer,  too,  is  natural 
to  man — an  irrepressible  instinct,  as  it  were,  and  had  to  be  gratified.  And  then  the 
inconsistency  in  uttering  prayers  when  there  is  no  one  to  hear  or  answer,  glaring  as  it 
appears  to  us,  is  by  no  means  great  to  the  eastern  mind.  Prayers,  like  other  formulas, 
are  conceived  less  as  influencing  the  will  of  any  superior  being  to  grant  the  request,  than 
as  working  in  some  magical  waj'^ — producing  their  effects  by  a  blind  force  inlierent  in 
themselves.  They  are,  in  short,  mere  incantations  or  charms.  Even  the  prayers  of  a 
Brahman,  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  gods,  do  not  act  so  much  by  inclining  "the  deity 
addressed  to  favor  the  petitioner,  as  by  compelling  him  through  their  mysterious  potency 
— through  the  operation  of  a  law  above  the  will  of  the  highest  gods.  The  Buddhist,  then, 
may  well  believe  that  a  formula  of  prayer  in  the  name  of  "  the  venerable  of  the  world  " 
will  be  potent  for  his  good  in  this  way,  without  troubling  himself  to  think  whether  any 
conscious  being  hears  it  or  not. 

The  element  in  Buddhism  which  more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  gave  it  an  advantage 
over  all  surrounding  religions,  and  led  to  its  surprising  extension,  was  the  spirit  of  uni- 
versal charity  and  sympathy  that  it  breathed,  as  contrasted  with  the  exclusiveness  of 

*  The  quantity  of  flowers  used  as  offerings  is  prodigious.  A  royal  devotee  in  Ceylon,  in  the  15th  c, 
offered  on  one  occasion  6,480,:B20  flowers  at  the  shrine  of  the  tooth.  At  one  temple  it  was  provided 
that  there  should  be  offered  "  everj'  day  100,000  flowers,  and  each  daj"  a  different  tlower." 

+  One  who  is  on  the  wav  to  become  a  supreme  Buddha,  and  has  arrived  at  that  stage  when  he  hae 
only  one  more  birth  to  undergo,  is  styled  a  Bodhisatva  (having  the  essence  of  knowledge;  a  mere  can- 
didate for  Nirvana  is  an  arhat  (.venerable). 
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caste.  In  this  respect,  it  held  much  the  same  relation  to  Brahraanism  that  Christianity 
did  to  Judaism.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  reaction  ajraiust  the  cxclusivcncss  and  fornialism  of 
Brahmauisin — an  attempt  to  render  it  more  catholic,  and  to  tlirow  olTits  intolerable  bur- 
den of  ceremonies.  Buddhism  did  not  expressly  abolish  caste,  but  oidy  declared  tiiat 
all  followers  of  the  Buddha  who  embraced  the  religious  life  were  thereby  released  from 
its  restrictions;  in  the  bosom  of  a  community  who  had  all  equally  renounced  the  world, 
high  and  low,  the  twice-born  Brahman  and  the  outcast  were  brethren.  This  was  tha 
very  way  that  Christianity  dealt  with  the  slavery  of  the  ancient  world.  This  opening 
of  its  raidis  to  all  classes  and  to  both  sexes — for  women  were  admitted  to  equal  hopes  and 
privileges  with  men,  and  one  of  Gautama's  early  female  disciples  is  to  be  llu;  siijueme 
Buddha  of  a  future  cycle — no  doubt  gave  Buddhism  one  great  advantage  over  Brahman- 
ism.  Tlie  Buddha,  saj's  M.  MilUer,  "addressed  himself  to  castes  and  outcasts.  He 
promi.scd  salvation  to  all;  and  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  preach  his  doctrine  in  all 
places  and  to  all  men.  A  sense  of  duty,  extending  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  house, 
the  village,  and  the  country,  to  the  widest  circle  of  mankind,  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and 
brotherhood  towards  all  men,  the  idea,  in  fact,  of  humanity,  were  first  pronounced  by 
Buddha."  This  led  to  that  remarkable  missionary  movement,  already  adverted  to,  which, 
beginning  300  n.c,  sent  forth  a  succession  of  devoted  men,  who  spent  their  lives  in 
spreading  tiie  faitii  of  Buddha  over  all  parts  of  Asia. 

In  tlie  characteristic  above  mentioned,  and  in  many  other  respects,  the  reader  can- 
not fail  to  remark  the  striking  resemblance  that  Buddhism  presents  to  Christianity,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  perverse  theory  on  which  it  is  founded.  So  numerous  and  surpris- 
ing are  the  analogies  and  coincidences,  that  Mrs.  Speir,  in  her  book  on  Life  in  Ancient 
India,  "  could  almost  imagine  that  before  God  ])lanted  Christianity  upon  earth,  lie  took 
a  branch  from  the  luxuriant  tree,  and  threw  it  down  to  India." 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  here  any  formal  refutation  of  the  religion  of  the 
Buddha.  To  the  readers  of  this  work,  the  fundamental  errors  of  the  theory  will  be 
apparent  enough.  By  giving  prominence  to  the  extravagances  and  almost  inconceivable 
puerilities  and  absurdities  witli  which  the  system  has  been  overloaded,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  make  it  look  sutHcicntly  ridiculous,  But  this  is  not  to  depict,  it  is  to  cari- 
cature. It  is  only  too  common  for  Christian  writers  to  treat  of  heathen  religions  in 
such  fashion.  Tiie  only  fair — the  oidy  true  accoimt  of  any  religion,  is  that  which  enables 
the  reader  to  conceive  how  human  beings  may  have  come  to  believe  it  and  live  by  it.  It 
is  this  object  that  has  been  chielly  kept  in  view  in  the  preceding  meager  sketch  of  a  vast 
subject.  Tliose  who  wish  to  pursue  it  further  are  referred  to  Spence  Mardy's  Manual 
of  HudfUiixin,  and  his  Eastern  Monaehmn,  consisting  chiefly  of  translations  from  the 
sacred  books  used  in  Ceylon;  to  J.  Barthelemy  Saint-llilaire,  Lc  Bouddha  et  sa  Jidigion; 
and  especially  to  a  complete  and  elaborate  digest  by  ('.  Y.  Ivoeppen  of  Berlin,  in  two 
vols. — Relifjinn  of  the  Buddha,  and  Lainaist  Hierarchy  of  Thibet. 

BUDDING,  sometimes  called  Inoculation,  is  an  operation  analogous  to  Grafting 
(q.v.),  or  indeed  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  particular  mode  of  grafting,  in  wiiieh  a 
ieaf-biid  is  used  as  a  graft  instead  of  a  young  shoot.  It  is  generally  preferred  for  trees 
which  are  apt  to  throw  out  nmch  gum  when  wounded,  as  tiie  plum,  cherry,  peach, 
apricot,  and  stone-fruits  in  general,  also  for  roses  and  many  other  flowering  shrubs. 
The  lime  for  it  is  when  the  bud  is  perfectly  formed,  about  or  a  little  after  midsunnner. 
The  bud  to  be  employed  is  taken,  by  means  of  a  sharp  knife,  from  the  brancb  on  which 
it  iias  grown — generally  a  branch  of  the  former  year — a  small  i)ortion  of  the  bark  and 
young  wood  being  taken  with  it,  extending  to  about  half  an  inch  above  and  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  lielow  the  bud.  The  woody  part  is  then  separated  from  the;  bark  and 
bud;  but  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  b>id  itself  is  not  injured,  which,  however,  is  always 
the  case  when  the  operation  is  attempted  before  tiie  bud  is  sutliciently  matured,  and  is 
indicated  by  a  hollow  left  at  the  bud  when  the  wood  has  l)e(!n  removed.  A  longiludinai 
and  a  transvcr.se  cut  are  made  in  the  bark  of  the  stock  intended  to  receive  the  bud,  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  T;  the  bark  is  raised  on  both  sides,  for  wiiich  i)inpose  the  handle 
of  the  tiuddiiKj-krdfe  generally  terminates  in  a  thin  ivory  blade,  and  the  bud  is  inserted, 
the  bark  altaciied  to  tlie  bud  being  cut  across  so  as  to  join  exactly  to  the  transverse  cut 
in  that  of  the  stock,  that  llu;  bud  may  be  nourished  by  the  descending  .sap.  The  leaf  in 
th<' axil  of  which  the  bud  grew  is  cut  off.  The  newly-inserted  bud  is  for  a  time  pre- 
served in  its  place,  and  ])revented  from  too  much  ac(!ess  of  air  by  strands  of  bass-mat- 
ting. The  jirocess  ju.st  described  is  distinctively  called  shield-hudding,  and  is  the  most 
common  method  of  budding.  Other  methods  are  occasionally  employed,  as  renerxed 
thield-huddiiif/.  in  which  the  incisions  are  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T  reversed,  which  is, 
sometimes  practiced  with  trees  of  the  orange  family  and  others  in  which  there  is  a  very 

f:real  flow  of  descending  sap;  i\w\xralh>p-hud(lin;i.  in  which  a  thin  slip  of  bark  is  removed, 
romllie  stock,  and  a  similar  slip  bearing  tiie  bud  is  placed  iijion  it,  the  upprr  edge  and 
one  of  tli(!  lateral  edges  being  made  to  lit  exactly.  Heallop  budding  may  be  performed 
in  .spring,  and  if  it  fails,  the  ordinary  method  may  be  resorted  to  in  summer.  B.  is  also 
sometimes  performed  by  taking  a  tube  of  bark  witii  one  or  more  buds  from  a  small  branch,  > 
and  placing  it  upon  a  branch  of  similar  thickness  in  the  stock,  from  which  the  bark  haS' 
been  removed. 

BTJDDLE'A,  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the  natural  nv(\cr  xcroph'ulnrin^'fp ,  of  which  many  spe- 
cias  are  known,  all  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and  some  of  them  niUBii 
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atlniired  for  their  beautiful  flowers.  B.  Ncemdu  has  received  tho  praise  of  being  cue  of 
the  most  beautiful  plants  of  India.  B.  globosa,  a  native  of  Chili,  with  downy  bi-anches, 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  globose  heads  of  orange-colored  flowers,  is  hardy  enough  to  endure 
Ihi'  climate  of  most  parts  of  England,  and  has  become  a  very  common  ornament  of 
ijardens,  but  in  Scotland  it  needs  the  protection  of  the  greenhouse  or  frame. 

BTJDE  BURNER  and  Bude  Light.  The  B.  B.,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  resi- 
dence of  tiie  inventor,  Mr.  Guruey,  consists  of  two,  three,  or  more  concentric  argand 
l)urners,  each  inner  one  rising  a  little  above  the  outer.  On  the  same  princi[)le,  a  power- 
ful light  is  produced  by  a  numljcr  of  tlat  flames  disposed  in  concentric  circles  like  the 
petals  of  a  rose. — The  Bude  light,  also  the  invention  of  Mr.  Guruey,  depends  upoa 
introducing  oxygen  into  the  center  of  the  flame  instead  of  tiir,  as  in  the  common  argand. 
A  light  of  the  most  dazzling  brilliancy  is  thus  produced.  The  house  of  commons  is 
lighted  b^^  this  means,  the  brilliancy  being  softened  by  the  intervention  of  a  ceiling  of 
ground  glass. 

BUDGELL,  Eustace,  an  English  writer  for  the  Tatter,  Spectator,  and  Guardian. 
He  was  under-secretary  to  Addison,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament. 
Still  later  he  was  comptroller-general  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland,  from  which  office  he 
Avas  removed  because  of  a  lampoon  written  by  him  upon  the  lord  lieutenant.  In  1720, 
he  lost  £20,000  in  the  South  Sea  scheme,  and  afterwai'ds  spent  £5000  to  get  into  parlia- 
ment, but  did  not  succeed.  Then  he  started  the  Bcc,  a  weekly  journal  of  short  but 
stinging  life.  Lawsuits  accumulated,  and  he  eniled  his  troubles  by  drowning,  leaving 
on  his  table  a  slip  of  pupcB  on  which  was  written  "What  Cato  did,  and  Addison 
approved,  cannot  be  wrong." 

BUDGET,  from  tlie  same  source  as  the  Frencli  bougette;  means  a  small  bag,  and  has 
been  used  metaphorically  to  express  a  compact  collection  of  things,  as  a  budget  of  news, 
a  budget  of  inventions,  and  the  like.  Water-budgets  or  buckets  were  a  very  honorable 
blazon  on  a  coat-armorial,  as  being  generally  conferred  in  honor  of  some  valiant  feat  for 
supplying  an  army  with  water.  Guillim,  in  his  Display  of  Heraldry,  thinks  the  three 
miglity  men  in  David's  army  who  broke  into  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and  drew  water 
from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  "  deserved  to  have  been  remunerated  with  such  armorial 
marks  on  their  coat-armors  for  their  valor." 

The  term,  "The  Budget,"  is  in  Britain,  from  long  usage,  applied  to  that  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  matters  Avhich  aggregate  into  the  annual  financial  statement  made 
to  parliament  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  It  contains  two  leading  elements — 
a  statement  how  the  nation's  account  of  cliarge  and  discharge  stands  in  relation  to  the 
past,  and  an  explanation  of  the  jjrobable  expenditure  of  the  ensuing  year,  with  a  scheme 
of  the  method  in  which  it  is  to  be  met,  whether  by  the  existing  or  new  taxes,  or  by 
loan.  The  statement  of  the  budget  is  always  an  important,  sometimes  a  very  exciting 
occasion;  as  for  instance,  sir  Robert  Peel's  adoption  of  an  income-tax  in  1842,  and  his 
legislation  for  free-trade  in  1846.  Another  instance  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  reduction  of  the 
wine-duties  and  treaty  with  France  in  1860. 

BUDHA'NUH,  a  t.  of  India,  in  the  British  district  of  Mozuffurnuggur,  n.w.  provinces, 
on  the  route  from  Kurnoul  to  Meerut,  43  m.  s.  from  Kurnoul.  The  surrounding 
country  is  wooded  and  well  cultivated,  and  the  bazaar  of  the  town  is  well  supplied. 
Pop.  '72,  6162. 

BUDIXGTOX.  William  Ives,  d.d..  b.  Conn.,  1815;  graduate  at  Yale,  and  in 
theology  at  Andover.  He  was  ordained  in  1840,  and  took  charge  of  the  first  Con.gi-cga- 
tional  church  in  Charlcstown,  Mass.,  remaining  there  14  years.  He  published  a  histor}' 
of  that  church  in  1845.  In  1855,  he  took  charge  of  the  Clinton  avenue  churcii,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Failing  health  compelled  him  to  relinquisli  public  duties  early  in  1879, 
and  he  died  in  December.  Dr.  B.  was  one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  his  denom- 
ination. 

BUDOS  HEGY,  a  mountain  belonging  to  the  Carpathians,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
Transylvania,  in  lat.  46'  12'  n.,  and  long.  25°  40'  east.  It  is  quite  isolated,  steep,  and 
of  conical  shape,  densely  wooded  on  the  lower  slopes,  and  has  an  elevation  of  7340  feet, 
it  has  numerous  caverns,  that  emit  sulphurous  exhalations,  and  from  its  base  issue 
strong  sulphm-  springs. 

BUDWEIS,  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  situated  on  the  Moldau,  about  77  m.  s.  of  Prague.  B.  is 
well  built,  is  partially  fortified,  and  has  an  old  cathedral,  manufactures  of  woolens,  stone- 
ware, machines,  lead-pencils,  saltpeter,  etc.  It  has  also  a  brisk  trade  in  gr:dn.  Avood, 
coals,  and  salt.  There  are  numerous  schools,  both  for  education  in  the  Bohemian  and 
in  the  German  tongue.  The  Slavic  name  of  B.  is  Bndejowice.  Pop.  '69,  17,413.  In  the 
neighborhood  is  an  old  feudal  fortress,  the  ScMoss  Frauenberg,  one  of  the  seats  of  prince' 
Schwarzenberg,  and  a  fine  new  Gothic  castle  also  belonging  to  the  same  nobleman.  Here 
he  keeps  herds  of  wild  swine  for  the  chase. 

BUEL,  Jesse,  1778-1839;  a  native  of  Connecticut,  began  life  as  a  printer,  and  estab- 
lished the  Albany  Argus  in  1813,  continuing  as  the  publisher  until  1821,  when  he  retired 
to  a  farm  and  became  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  in  the  country.  In  1834,  he 
started  the  Albany  Cultivator,  and  subsequently  published  the  Farmer's  Instructor  and 
the  Farmer's  Companion. 
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BUELL,  Don  Cakix)s,  1).  Ohio,  1818;  a  graduate  of  "West  Point;  served  in  the 
Florida  and  Moxicau  wars,  from  1849  to  1861  assistant  adjutant-general  in  various  mili- 
tary departments;  in  the  latter  year  commanding  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  and  in 
1862  made  maj.gen.  of  volunteers.  He  was  mustered  out  in  1864,  and  resigned  his 
command. 

BUENA  VISTA,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Iowa,  traversed  by  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  rail- 
road, and  watered  by  Coon  and  other  rivers;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  7o37.  Agriculture  is 
the  main  busuiess.     Co.  seat,  Prairieville. 

BUEXA  VISTA,  a  small  settlement  in  Coahuila,  Mexico,  on  the  San  Juan,  a  tribu- 
tary of  tlie  Rio  Grande,  7  m.  s*.  of  Saltillo;  the  site  of  a  battle  between  the  United  States 
forces  under  gen.  Taylor  and  the  ^lexicans  under  Santa  Anna,  Feb.  23,  1847,  the  former 
with  52(X)  men  and  the  latter  with  about  20,000.  After  two  days  of  sharp  fighting,  Santa 
Anna  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  nearly  2000;  Taylor's  loss  being  746.  The  result  was 
due  in  great  part  to  the  superior  effectiveness  of  Taylor's  artillery. 

BTJIN  AYEE,  in  Sjianish,  or  Bon  Air  in  French,  an  island  in  that  subdivision  of  the 
"West  Indirs  which  rnns  parallel  with  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  It  is  in  lat.  12°  20  n.,  and 
long.  68  27'  w.,  being  80  m.  to  the  e.  of  Cura9ao,  which,  like  it.self,  belongs  to  the 
Dutch.  B.  A.  produces  cattle  and  salt.  It  measures  20  m.  by  4,  and  contains  about 
4000  inhabitants.     It  has  a  tolerable  harbor  on  its  leeward  or  s.w.  side. 

BTJE  NOS  AY  EES,  a  province  of  the  Argentine  Confed(iiation  in  South  America,  of 
which  the  city  B.  A.  is  capital,  extends  itself  along  the  Atlantic,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Plata  lo  tliat  of  the  Rio  Negro  on  the  41st  parallel;  on  the  n.e.,  it  is  wjished  by  the 
Plata  and  the  Parana  as  far  as  the  Arroyo  del  Medio;  on  the  n.  and  the  adjacent  section 
of  the  w.,  it  touches  the  province  of  Santa  Fe.  Elsewhere,  its  borders  cannot  be 
defined,  constantly  advancing,  by  slow  and  perilous  steps,  into  tlie  domain  of  the  abo- 
riffincs,  for  here  the  contest  is  not  with  the  wilderness  itself,  which  is  a  boundless 
prairie,  but  with  its  tenants,  who,  having  an  uidimited  supply  of  hor.«es  for  all  pur- 
poses, are  .secured,  in  their  every  foray,  alike  against  famine  and  fatigue.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  63,000  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.'  of  (1869)"495,107.  Besides  the  existing  i^rovince 
of  the  name,  it  at  one  time  comprised  Uruguay  or  Banda  Oriental,  Paraguay,  Bolivia, 
and  the  Argentine  Confederation,  being  originally  an  appendage  of  Peru,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  a  captgen.,  and  becoming,  in  1775,  a  separate  vice-royalty  of 
it.self.  Though  the  first  three  of  these  four  divisions  broke  off  chiefly  in  connection 
with  the  revijlutionary  struggle,  yet  the  fourth  continued,  down  to  1853,  to  recognize 
the  city  of  B.  A.  as  its  head;  and  the  inland  states  endeavored  both  by  war  and  diplo- 
macy to  re-annex  the  maritime  province  to  the  republic,  till,  in  June,  18G0,  their  object 
was  obtained,  and  B.  A.  became  once  more  a  province  of  the  Argentine  Confederation. 

The  country  approaches  so  nearly  to  a  jilaiu,  that  most  of  the  rain  which  falls  is 
either  absorbed  or  evaporated,  or  lost  in  salt-lakes,  comi)aratively  little  drainage  enter- 
ing the  Parana  or  the  Plata.  The  climate,  though  on  the  whole  healthy  and  agreeable,  is 
yet  by  no  means  steady  or  uniform.  Every  wind,  in  getieral,  has,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
Its  own  weather — sultriness  comin.j  from  the  n.,  freshness  from  the  s.,  moisture  from 
the  e.,  and  storm  from  the  w. ;  and  besides  the  periodical  heats  of  every  summer,  suc- 
cessive years  of  more  than  ordinary  drought  occur.  Agriculture,  properly  so  called,  is 
followed  chielly  in  tlie  more  temperate  and  humid  districts  of  the  ea.stern  const;  while 
the  interior  presents  almost  uninterrupted  pasturage  to  countless  herds  of  horses  and 
cattle.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  business  of  grazing  and  hunting  combined  occu- 
pies or  interests  the  great  bulk  of  the  population — a  business  that  renders  the  province, 
whether  as  to  the  disposal  of  its  productions  or  as  to  the  supply  of  its  wants,  peculiarly 
dependent  on  that  external  eommerec,  which,  throughout  the  whole  of  Spanish  America, 
has  naturally  been  idi'ntified  with  political  freedom".  Let  it  be  added  tliat  tlie  Indians 
are  intractable,  and  that  the  Africans,  few  in  number  at  best,  arc  ]iriii(ipally  menials; 
and  it  is  seen  at  once  why.  in  spite  of  natio*ial  jealousies  and  sectarian  prejudices,  immi- 
gration from  Europe  has  been  not  only  tolerated  by  public  opinion,  but  also  encouraged 
by  legi.slative  enactments.  Moreover,  a  comparatively  congenial  climate,  as  a  recom- 
mendation to  foreigners,  has  powerfully  .seconded  the  efforts  of  liherality  and  patriotism. 
It  is  perhaps  mainly  owing  to  this  cause,  which  is  common  alike  to  Chili  and  to  B.  A., 
that  these  two  districts,  notwithstanding  their  full  share  of  wars  and  troubles,  have  so 
decidedly  outstripped  the  other  fragments  of  the  same  colonial  empire  in  all  the  elements 
of  libertV  and  civilization.  Hence  their  higher  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  in 
general,  "and  of  Englishmen  in  particular.'  B.  A.  is  the  largest,  most  populou.s,  and 
most  flourishing  of  the  provinces  which  comprise  the  Argentine  Confederation.  Numer- 
ous railw.ays  traverse  it,  cmanatin<r  from  the  city  of  B.  A.,  and  extending  to  other  parts 
of  the  republic.     The  annual  immigration  into  B.  A.  is  from  15,000  to  20,000. 

BUE  NOS  AY  RES,  a  city  of  South  America,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Plata,  ■which 
here,  at  a  dist.mce  of  150  in.  from  the  open  sea,  is  36  m.  across.  It  .stands  in  lat.  34^^  36' 
8.,  and  long  58"  24' west.  Its  disadvantages  as  a  maritime  town  are  great;  the  flood- 
tides  of  the  ocean,  when  backed  by  easterly  winds,  being  apt  to  make  the  estuary  over- 
flow its  banks;  and  again,  wlien  westerly  winds  prevail,  the  estuary  loses  both  width  and 
depth.     Monte  Video,  on  the  opposite  shore,  possesses  a  better  harbor,  and  is  nearer  to 
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the  Atlantic,  nor  can  u  ue  doiihtcrl  that,  but  for  the  greater  facilities  of  B.  A.  ia  carry- 
ing on  an  inland  trade,  the  former  town  would  have  jjro.xed  a  dangerous  rival.  Steam 
is  rapidly  placing  both  upon  more  equal  terms.  Of  the  trade,  however,  -with  Chili  by 
Mendoza  and  the  Andes — a  trade  which  must  always  be  carried  on  by  land — B.  A.  must 
still  command  the  monopoly.  So  familiar  had  B.  A.  become  wiih  land-carriage  on  an 
extensive  scale,  that  its  merchants,  wlien  blockaded  in  front  during  a  war  v.itli  Brazil, 
established,  as  it  were,  a  new  port  pf  entry  ir.  the  mouth  of  the  Salado  or  Saladillo,  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  lr,0  miles.  As  a  city,  B.  A.  labors  under  scune  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages. Its  supplies  of  fresh  water  are  received  from  the  Plata  iu  rudely  constructed 
carts,  though  a  thorough  scheme  of  water-supply  and  drainage  is  new  being  carried  out. 
Its  immediate  territory,  purely  alluvial,  is  almost  as  destitute  of  timber  as  of  stones — 
the  latter  being  brought  either  as  ballast  from  Europe,  or  as  freight  from  Martin  Garcia, 
an  island  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary;  and  the  former  from  the  province  of 
Entre  Itios,  and  from  the  islets  of  the  Uruguay  and  the  Parana.  Fuel  is  almost  as  scarce 
as  building  material — peach-trees  and  the  withered  thi.stles  of  the  prairies  yielding  the 
only  indigenous  supplies.  B.  A.,  which  appears  to  deterve  its  name  of  f/ood  airx,  con- 
tains (1869)  177,787  inhabitants — about  a  third  of  -whom  are  of  European  birth  or 
descent.  Among  the  Europeans  the  vast  majority  are  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and 
British.  B.  A.  publishes  newspapers  in  French,  English,  Italian,  and  German,  as  well 
as  in  Spanish.  The  city  is  partitioned  into  blocks  of  about  150  yards  square,  by  granite- 
paved  streets.  New  houses  are  everywhere  springing  up;  tramways  traverse  it  iu  every 
direction;  and  the  value  of  property  has  enormously  increased.  The  principal  buila- 
ings  are  the  cathedral  and  its  dependent  churches.  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian 
chapels,  a  foundling  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  the  university,  a  military  college,  sev- 
eral public  schools,  and  the  government  offices;  there  are  also  printing  establishments, 
and  manufactories  of  cigars,  carpets,  furniture,  and  boots  and  shoes.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  precious  metals,  hides,  beef,  wool,  skins,  tallow,  and  horse-hair;  and  the  imports 
of  cottons,  linens,  woolens,  jewelrv,  perfumery,  and  deals.  The  custom-house  dues, 
which  in  1860  were  $3,000,000,  in  1870  had  fncreased  to  ^13,000,000.  The  value  of 
imports  in  1873  was  £11,886,861,  and  of  exports,  £6,886,506.  B.  A.  was  founded  in 
1535;  but  having  subsequently  been  twice  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  it  ought,  in  reality, 
to  date  only  from  1580.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  achieved,  with  very 
little  aid  from  home,  two  triumphs  over  England.  In  1K)6,  one  British  force,  which  had 
just  captured  the  city,  was  obliged  to  surrender;  and  in  1807,  another  which  attempted 
to  recover  the  place,  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss;  and  these  successes  over  so  formi- 
dable a  foe  emboldened  the  colonists,  three  years  afterwards,  to  throw  oil'  the  yoke  of 
Spain. 

BUFFALO,  i?fl.9  bubahis,  an  animal  of  the  ox  tribe,  very  important  and  useful  to  man. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  has  been  long  domesticated,  and  from  which  it 
was  carried  to  Egypt  and  to  the  south  of  Europe.  It  was  introduced  into  Italy  about 
the  close  of  the  6th  c.  a.d.,  and  is  now  very  generally  used  as  a  beast  of  draught  and  of 
burden  in  that  country,  as  it  is  also  in  India. 

The  B.  is  larger  than  the  ox,  and  its  limbs  are  stouter.  Its  form  is  more  angular  and 
chimsy;  the  head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body;  and  the  forehead  is 
rather  convex,  and  higher  than  broad;  the  dorsal  line  rises  into  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  shoulders;  the  dewlap  and  the  tail  resemble  those  of  the  ox;  the  horns  are 
large,  slightly  compressed,  recline  towards  the  neck,  and  have  their  points  turned  up. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  B.,  when  walking  or  running,  to  carry  the  head  with  the  muz- 
zle projecting  straight  forward,  and  the  horns  laid  back  on  the  shoulders.  The  hair  is 
irregular  and  bristly,  often  very  thin,  so  that  the  smooth  bro%\n  hide  "shines  with  an 
unpleasant  polish  in  the  sunlight."  In  this  as  in  other  respects,  the  animal  is  adapted 
for  marshy  situations,  which  it  naturally  affects;  preferring  for  its  food  the  rank  coarse 
herbage  which  they  afford,  delighting  to  immerse  itself  in  water  till  only  its  head  appears 
above  the  surface,  in  which  condition  it  wall  remain  for  hours,  and  often  enveloping 
itself  in  mud  as  a  protection  against  insects.  On  account  of  these  propensities,  the  buf- 
faloes used  as  beasts  of  burden  in  India  are  seldom  laden  with  any  goods  liable  to  be 
spoiled  by  water,  as  the  animal  is  always  ready  to  take  an  opportunity  of  lying  down 
with  his  load  in  any  river  or  pond  which  presents  itself.  In  Italy,  the  B.  seems  nowhere 
more  at  home  than  in  the  Pontine  marshes  and  the  pestilential  Maremma.  The  very 
regions  where  malaria  is  most  prevalent  seem  to  be  those  most  adapted  to  its  constitution. 

The  B.  is  a  very  powerful  animal,  much  more  powerful  than  the  ox,  and  capable  of 
dragging  orcarryingafarheavierload.  Thefemale  yieldsamuch  greater  quantity  of  milk 
than  a  cow,  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  from  B.  "milk  that  the  ffhce  or  semi-fluid  Imtter 
of  India  is  made.  The  hide  is  greatlj"  valued  for  its  strength  and  durability,  but  the  flesh 
is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  ox. 

The  B.  exhibits  a  considerable  amount  of  intelligence.  In  a  state  of  domestication, 
it  is  capable  of  becoming  very  docile.  In  the  s.  of  Europe,  it  is  generally  managed 
by  a  ring  passed  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  but  in  India  by  a  mere  rope.  The 
Indian  driver  rides  upon  a  B. ;  but^these  animals  keep  so  closely  together  as  thej' are 
driven  along,  that,  if  necessary,  he  walks  from  the  back  of  one  to  tliat  of  another  per- 
fectly at  his  ease.     In  a  wild  state,  the  B.  is  savage  and  dangerous,  and  even  in  domesti- 
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cation  it  is  apt  to  resent  injury.  The  native  princes  of  India  mal^e  buffaloes  and  tigerB 
fight  in  their  public  shows;  and  the  B.  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  tiger,  even  in  single 
combat.  The  appearance  of  a  tiger  excites  a  heid  of  buffaloes,  much  as  we  see  oxen 
excited  by  the  approach  of  a  dog;  and  if  his  safety  is  not  secured  by  tlight,  they  kill  him, 
tossing  him  from  one  to  another  with  their  horns,  and  trampling  him  with  their  feet. 

The  B.  is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  east  in  tlie  sliootiug  of  waterfowl,  being  trained 
to  the  sport,  and  sold  at  a  considerable  price.  The  sportsman  conceals  himself  behind 
the  B.,  which,  being  a  familiar  sight,  is  not  alarming  to  the  birds. 

The  C.\PE  B. ,  Bos  Cajfer,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  distinct  species.  It  seems  never 
to  have  been  reduced  to  the  service  of  man,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  to  be 
very  capable  of  domestication.  The  liorns  are  very  large;  ihey  spread  horizontally  over 
the  lop  of  the  head,  and  are  then  benv  down  laterally,  and  turned  upwards  at  the  point. 
The  liead  is  carried,  as  b}-  the  common  B.,  with  projecting  muzzle  and  reclining  horns, 
but  the  bases  of  the  horns  nearly  meet  on  the  forehead,  where  they  are  from  8  to  10  in. 
broad.  Tlie  length  of  a  full-giown  Cape  B.  is  about  8  ft.  from  the  root  of  the  horns  to 
the  tail,  and  the  lieight  5i  feet.  This  animal  is  regarded  as  more  formidable  than  any 
other  in  South  Africa;  and  the  hunter  will  more  readily  risk  an  encounter  with  a  lion 
than  offer  any  provocation  to  a  B.  without  great  advantages  for  the  combat,  or  great 
facilities  for  escape.  The  B.  is  still  found  in  large  herds  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa, 
but  in  Cape  Colony,  where  it  was  once  plentiful,  it  has  now  become  comparatively  rare. 
Tlie  hide  is  so  thick  and  tough  thai  the  Caffres  make  shields  of  it,  impenetrable  to  mus- 
ket-slict:  and  the  balls  used  b}'  the  huntsmen  in  shooting  the  animal  are  mixed  with  tin, 
and  yet  are  often  flattened  by  the  resistance.  The  Cape  B.  grazes  chiefly  in  the  evening, 
and  lies  in  woods  and  thickets  during  the  day. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a  genus,  hnhalus,  naving  the  common  B.  for 
its  type;  but  the  characters  lack  precision,  and  the  limits  are  uncertain. — The  buffalo  of 
the  Anglo-Americans  is  the  American  bison.     See  Bisox. 

BUFFALO,  a  co.  in  central  Dakota,  on  the  Missouri  river;  750  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  216. 
Iron  ore  has  been  discovered. 

BUFFALO,  a  co.  in  central  Nebraska,  on  the  Platte  river;  850  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  7531. 
Soil  iertile.     The  Union  Pacific  railroad  passes  through.     Co.  seat,  Gibbon. 

BUFFALO,  a  co.  in  w.  Wisconsin,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Chippewa  rivers.  Grain 
and  wool  are  the  main  products;  650  sq.m.;  pop.  '75,  14,219;  in  '80,  15,528.  Co.  seat, 
Alma. 

BUFFALO,  a  city  of  the  state  of  New  York,  standing  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  river, 
whicii  enters  lake  Erie  within  2  m.  of  its  outlet,  the  Niagara  river.  In  1801,  when  B. 
was  founded,  the  l)asiu  of  its  freshwater  sea  contained  certainly  fewer  than  oO.OOO 
inliabitants.  and  seemed  cut  off  from  commercial  comnmnication  by  the  Niagara  falls  on 
the  e.  and  tlu;  currents  of  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  on  the  west.  But  these  and  other 
natural  disiulvantages  have  been  made  to  vanish.  The  construction  of  piers  and  break- 
waters in  tlie  river  and  at  its  mouth  iiave  removed  the  bar,  and  given  B.  one  of  the  best 
harl)()rs  on  the  lakes.  Steam  has  brought  lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior  within 
ea.'^y  reach.  Its  commerce  is  large,  the  grain  trade  being  the  most  important  item  in  it. 
The  receipts  of  grain  and  flour  during  the  decade  ended  in  1874  amounted  to  522,874,- 
944  bu.>ili(ls.  Tliere  are  more  than  30 elevatois  in  B.,  with  storage  capacity  for  upwards 
of  7,(XK).00()  bushels.  Next  to  the  traflic  in  grain  is  that  in  live-stock.  In  1874,  504,594 
cattle.  783.800  sheep.  1,431.800  hogs,  and  21,937  iiorses,  amounting  in  value  to  nearly 
$()0,0(K).000,  pa.ssed  through  Buffalo.  British  improvements  along  the  Niagara  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  available  as  they  are  for  .sea-gc'ng  ships,  have  rendered  B.  a  maritime  empo- 
rium. The  Krie  ca!iaU  304  m.  long,  has  connected  B.  as  its  terminus  with  the  tide- 
wa;ers  of  the  Hud.'^on;  while  three  other  enterprises  of  the  kind,  commencing  respect- 
ively at  Erie,  Cl'!veland,  and  Toleilo,  have  linked  lake  Erie  at  three  or  ratluT  four  points 
with  the  Oliio,  and  through  it  with  tlie  Mississippi.  Since  about  1862,  its  lake  commerce 
has  much  decreased,  owing  to  the  increase  of  railway  facilities,  and  manufacturing 
industries  have  taken  the  lead.  Among  manufactures,  that  of  iron  is  the  chief.  Ship- 
!)uildin!;  is  also  iarixely  carried  on.  and  there  are  extensive  wool-factories  and  numerous 
saw-mills.  Tlu'  rise  <»f  H.  has  been  remarkal)lv  rapid;  in  1810,  there  were  1508  inhabit- 
ants; 1m;',0,  SH.W;  1850.  42.261;  lfS70.  117,714;  ami  in  1875,  134.573.  The  city  debt  in 
1^78  was  ^7.509.257;  and  the  v.aluation,  !j!99,975,575.  In  1814,  the  British  burned 
Buffalf).     In  1825,  the  Erie  canal  was  ojiened. 

B.  is  situated  in  laf.  42  53'  n..  and  long.  78"  55' west.  It  is  regularly  built.  Its 
streets  arc  straight  and  broad — Main  street,  in  jiarticular,  being  2  m.  long  and  120  feet 
wide:  and  its  scjuares,  which  are  3  in  number,  are  .shaded  by  rows  of  trees.  The  most 
pnmiiiK  nt  public  buildings  are  the  city  and  county  hall,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000. 
custom-house,  post ollice,  arsenal,  penitenti.uv,  anfl  an  asylum  for  the  insane.  There 
are  nearly  HO  churches,  a  university,  8  daily  neusjiapers,  several  libraries,  etc.  It  is 
divided  into  5  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  council  annually  elected. 

BUFF.\LO  (rtjite),  city,  a  port  of  entrv.  and  the  seat  of  justice  of  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
42'  53'  n..  78'  55'  w.,  at  the  foot  of  lake  iTrie.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  river  and  at  th« 
head  of  Niagara  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge.     The  city  has  a  water 
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front  of  about  5  m.,  running  2^  m.  along  thn  shore  of  the  lake,  and  21  m.  along  Niagara 
river.  It  is  connected  with  Goderich  ou  hike  Huron  b}'  the  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron 
railroad;  with  Detroit  by  the  Great  Western  railway;  with  Toronto  and  Montreal  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  railway.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthful;  the  streets,  broad  and 
generally  lined  with  "trees,  are  well  paved,  lighted,  and  supplied  with  sewers.  There 
arc  many  fine  residences  with  attractive  grounds,  and  numerous  squares  and  public 
places.  A  combination  of  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  has  been  laid  out,  extending  to  over 
500  acres.  It  comprises  three  .sections,  situated  respectivel3'iu  the  northern,  western  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  city,  which,  with  the  connecting  boulevards,  afford  a  drive  of  nearly 
10  miles.  In  population  Buffalo  is  the  third  city  in  New  York,  and  the  thirteenth  in  tlie 
United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1801,  became  a  military  post  in  1813,  and  was  burned 
by  the  British  on  the  last  day  of  the  same  year.  After  the  war  the  place  was  rebuilt^ 
and  in  1882  it  attained  the  rank  of  a  city.  In  1820,  it  contained  2095  inhabitant.s. 
After  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825,  its  growth  was  rapid,  the  population 
being  8(353  in  1830;  18,213  in  1840;  42,261  in  1850;  81.129  in  1860;  117,714  in  1870; 
134,238  iu  1875,  and  155,137  in  1880.  A  portion  of  the  river  front  is  a  bold  bluff  60  ft. 
above  the  lake  and  the  Erie  canal,  which  passes  near  it.  There  are  5  public  squares, 
Niagara,  Lafayette  place,  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Delaware  place.  The  principal 
streets  are  Main  street,  about  3  m.  in  length,  Niagara  street,  4  m.,  and  Delaware  street, 
3  miles.  The  most  important  puljlic  buildings  are  the  cit}-  and  countj-  hall,  a  granite 
structure,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  !j^2,000,000,  in  the  form  of  a  double  Roman  cross  with 
a  tower  245  ft.  high;  the  United  States  custom-liouse  and  post-office;  the  state  arsenal, 
the  Erie  co.  penitentiary,  which  is  one  of  the  6  penal  establishments  of  New  York; 
and  the  state  asylum  for  the  insane,  an  edifice  which  cost  about  $3,000,000,  and  has  a 
front  of  2700  ft.  and  a  capacity  for  600  patients.  There  are  76  churches,  the  most 
imposing  edifices  being  St.  Joseph's  cathedral  (Roman  Catholic)  and  St.  Paul's  (Episco- 
pal. The  churches  are  divided  among  the  various  denominations  as  follows;  18  Roman 
Catholic,  11  German  Lutheran  and  Evangelical,  10  Episcopal,  10  Methodist,  9  Presby- 
terian, 8  Bapti.st,  4  Mission,  2  Jewish,  1  French  Protestant,  1  Congregational,  1  Uni- 
tarian, 1  Universalist,  and  1  Friends'.  The  Forest  Lawn  cemetery  in  the  suburbs  con- 
tains 75  acres,  tastefully  laid  out.  There  are  9  daily  newspapers,  5  in  English  and  4  in 
German,  10  weeklies,  and  7  periodicals  is.sued  monthly.  The  educational  institutions 
comprise  a  state  normal  school,  50  public  schools  with  an  average  of  353  teachers  and 
21,808  pupils,  and  a  number  of  collegiate  schools  and  academies.  Among  other  educa- 
tional institutions  are  Canisius  college,  founded  by  the  Jesuit  fathers;  St.  Joseph's  col- 
lege, conducted  by  the  Christian  brothers;  Martin  Luther  college  (theological);  St.  Mary's 
academy  and  industrial  school  for  girls;  and  the  medical  college  of  the  university  of 
Buffalo.  The  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  are  numerous.  The  Buffalo  orphan 
asylum,  founded  in  1835,  occupies  a  tine  building  in  Virginia  street.  The  St.  Vincent's 
asylum  for  orphan  girls  is  under  the  care  of  the  sisters  of  charity.  The  St.  Josepli's 
asylum  for  orphan  boys,  founded  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  has  a  reformatory  insti- 
tution connected  with  it.  The  church  charity  foundation  (Episcopal)  supports  a  home 
for  aged  and  destitute  females  opened  in  1858,  and  an  ori>l;an  ward  organized  iu  18G0. 
The  St.  John's  orphan  home  is  under  the  care  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church. 
The  Ingleside  home  was  organized  in  1869  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  erring  women. 
Among  other  charities  are  the  St.  Marj^'s  a.sylum  for  widows,  foundlings,  and  infants;  the 
Buffalo  general  hospital  in  High  street;  the  Buffalo  association  for  the  relief  of  the  poor; 
and  a  homeopathic  hospital  founded  in  1 872.  B.  has  3  national  banks.  6  state  banks,  and 
5  savings  banks.  The  Young  Men's  association  has  a  library  of  30,000  volumes,  and  real 
estate  valued  at  about  $250,000.  This  society  owns  St.  James  hall,  which  is  greatly  iu 
demand  for  concerts  and  lectures;  and  their  large  library  building  is  occupied  by  the 
Buffalo  historical  society  with  its  large  library  and  cabinet;  by  the  society  of  natural 
sciences,  which  has  made  an  extensive  collection  of  minerals  and  fos.sil  casts;  by  llie 
academy  of  fine  arts;  and  by  the  mechanics'  institute.  The  Young  Men's  Christian 
union  and  the  German  Young  Men's  association  have  good  libraries.  The  Grosvenor 
librarj'  contains  about  15,000  volumes  of  valuable  reference  works. 

The  city  government  is  compo.sed  of  a  mayor,  a  common  council  of  26  members 
(2  from  each  of  the  13  wards),  a  treasurer,  controller,  city  attorney,  superintendent  of 
education,  city  engineer,  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  3  assessors.  It  is  often  claimed  that 
B.  is  the  healthiest  city  of  the  United  States,  having  the  best  water  and  the  most 
complete  sewerage;  its  water-sup))ly  is  procured  from  the  Niagara,  through  a  tuni:el 
extending  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  river.  The  police  department,  with  a  force  of 
174  men,  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  three  commi.ssioners.  The  city  has  a  paid 
fire  department,  3  volunteer  hook-and-ladder  companies,  and  a  volunteer  protection 
company;  a  fire  and  police  alarm  telegraph,  with  70  ra.  of  wire,  68  .signal-stations,  and 
27  alarm-gongs.  The  telephone  has  been  introduced  and  extends  to  various  parts  of  the 
city.  The  gas  of  B.  is  supplied  by  three  private  companies.  There  are  several  lines  of 
street  railroads.  The  total  debt  of  the  city  in  1879  was  $7,514,264.72;  the  assessed  val- 
uation of  property  was  $88,876,545;  (real  estate,  $80,929,165;  personal  property,  $7,947,- 
380). 

The  position  of  B.  on  the  great  water  and  railway  channels  of  communication  between 
the  west  and  the  east  gives  it  a  large  commercial  importance.  Its  harbor  is  capacious, 
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and  is  protected  by  extensive  breakwaters.  The  city  is  the  center  of  an  important  sys- 
tem of  railroads:  it  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  >Iirliiyan  Southern 
railroad,  of  the  Canada  Southern,  and  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad  of  Canada; 
it  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Erie  canal,  the  New  York  (Central  railroad,  and  a  divis- 
ion of  the  Erie  railway;  and  other  lines  converge  here.  Tiiere  is  a  board  of  trade, 
organized  in  18-14  and  incorporated  in  1857.  The  immense  quantities  of  grain  moving 
from  western  states  to  the  sea-board  constitute  the  most  important  feature  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  city.  The  facilities  for  handling  and  storing  it  are  unexcelled  by  those  of 
an}-  other  city  on  this  continent.  The  tirst  grain  elevator  was  built  in  1843  by  Joseph 
Dart,  and  thirty  years  from  tiiat  date,  in  1878,  there  were  33  elevators,  with  a  capacity 
for  handling  3,000,000  bushels  a  day.  The  record  of  receipts  and  exjwrts  is  as  follows: 
receipts,  1836-43,  41,851,483  bushels;  1846-55.  174,717,437  bushels;  1856-(i5,  432,390,318 
bushels;  1866-75,  571,355,254  bushels.  During  the  same  length  of  time  the  exports  kept 
pace  with  the  receipts.  3Iany  of  these  elevating  warehouses  are  costly  structures  of 
stone,  or  of  iron  and  brick;  several  of  them  have  grain  "  driers"  attaclied.  The  live 
stock  trade  of  B.  is  second  only  to  the  grain  trade,  but  will  probably  exceed  it  before 
long.  For  the  accommodation  of  this  branch  of  business  the  New  York  Central  railroad 
company  has  built  large  yards  in  the  eastern  suburbs;  these  yards  are  well  sheltered, 
paved,  watered,  and  taken  care  of  with  strict  regard  to  cleanliness.  In  the  amount  of 
this  business  this  citj'  has  third  rank  among  the  cities  of  tiie  United  States.  B.  has  a 
large  trade  in  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  received  from  Pennsylvania  and  distrib- 
uted both  e.  and  w. :  great  improvements  liave  been  made  lately  for  handling  and  ship- 
ping this  article.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  coal  trade  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the 
lake  .shipments  westward  during  the  season  of  1879  amounted  to  012,976  tons  against 
325,676  tons  in  1878.  The  lumber  and  timber  trade  is  large,  although  want  of  harbor 
and  proper  storage  has  driven  a  great  part  of  it  to  Tonawanda  on  the  Niagara  river, 
about  ten  miles  below  Buffalo.  The  receipts  in  1879  amounted  to  207,531,000  ft.,  exceed- 
ing those  of  1878  by  30,000,000  feet. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  B.  are  extensive,  and  have  grown  with  marked 
rapidit}'  in  recent  years,  especiall}^  the  manufacture  of  iron,  Avliich  is  carried  on  in  more 
than  30  large  establishments,  employing  5000  men.  The  leading  establishments  are  blast 
furnaces,  rolling-mills,  foundries,  breweries,  tanneries,  manufactories  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  flour-mills.  Of  the  last-named  there  are  eleven,  with  a  yearly  capacity 
of  839,000  barrels;  the  average  annual  production  of  flour  being  about  250,000  barrels. 
Wooden  ship  Ijuilding  was  formerly  carried  on  here,  l)ut  it  has  been  superseded  by  iron 
shipbuilding.  Two  extensive  establishments  are  devoted  to  this  industry;  these  have 
constructed  the  finest  lake  steamers,  besides . supplying  the  government  with  a  number 
of  iron  revenue  vessels. 

BUFFALO  EA,  a  small  t.  of  Lombardy,  about  25  m.  n.n.w.  of  Pavia,  on  the  Ticino, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  Austrians  commenced  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859  hy 
enteiing  Piedmont  at  this  point.  TheJjridge  was  partiall}-  blown  up  by  Austrian  engi- 
nc'ers.     Pop.  1250. 

BUFFET,  an  article  of  furniture  formerly  serving  the  same  purpose  as  a  sideboard, 
which  lias  now  superseded  it.     B.  is  the  name  given  in  France  to  a  refreshment  bar. 

BUFFIER,  Claude,  1661-1737;  a  French  p.sychologist  and  metaphysician,  for  the 
most  of  his  life  a  lecturer  in  the  Jesuit  college  in  Paris.  His  best  known  work  is  Traite 
des  Veritm  Premieres,  in  which  lie  intended  to  discover  the  ultimate  j)rinciples  upon 
which  all  knowledge  is  based.  He  wrote  also  on  the  elements  of  metaphysics,  and  a 
French  grammar  on  a  new  plan. 

BUFF  LEATHER  is  usually  made  out  of  salted  and  dried  South  American  light  ox 
and  cow  hide^;.  After  lieing  limed  in  the  usual  way,  they  are  urdiaired  and  rounded,  so 
that  only  the  best  part  of  the  hide  is  made  into  l)ulf  leather.  The  grain  and  flesli  being 
then  scrapeil  or  cut  off,  the  true  cuticle,  which  is  of  a  flexible  fibrous  nature,  alone 
remains.  The  hide  is  next  sprinkled  over  with  cod-oil,  and  placed  in  the  siockx,  where 
it  is  worked  for  about  15  minutes.  Having  been  taken  out  and  partially  dried,  it  is 
again  suljmitted  to  a  similar  process  of  oiling  and  stocking;  and  during  the  first  day, 
those  operations  may  be  repeated  six  times,  decreasing  daiij'for  about  a  week,  when  one 
oiling  and  stocking  in  a  day  is  sutTicient.  The  hides  are  then  placed  in  a  stove,  and 
subjected  to  a  process  called  "  lieating  off,"  after  which  they  are  scoured  and  rendered 
free  from  oiliness  by  being  soaked  in  a  strong  lye  f>f  carbonate  of  potash.  They  arc 
next  worked  well  in  the  siocks,  Imt  water  being  poured  copiously  upon  them  imtil  the 
water  runs  off  pure.  Having  been  dried,  tiiey  are  subjected  tf)  a  jiriicess  called  rirovndr 
infi — i.e.,  they  are  rubbed  with  a  round  knife,  and  also  with  pumiee-stone  and  sand, 
imtil  a  smooth  surface  is  produced.  Tiie  leather,  which  is  very  pliant,  and  not  liable 
to  crack  or  rot,  is  now  ready  for  the  market,  and  is  generally  used  for  soldiers'  belts  and 
other  army  piirposos. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  principal  scat  of  the  B.  L.  manufacture 
was  in  the  neiirhborhood  of  Edinburgh,' one  manufacturer  turning  out,  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  about  1300  hides  per  week.  In  peaceable  times,  the  demand  for 
B.  L.  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  manufacture  is  now  almost  confined  to  London 
and  the  neighborhood,  where  the  raw  material  is  most  readily  procured,  and  the  demand 
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for  tlie  manufacturcfl  article  is  greatest.  The  natural  color  of  the  leather  is  light-yel- 
low, but  for  some  purposes  it  is  bleached  white.  Tlie  precise  chemical  operation  of  the 
oil  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture  is  rather  obscure,  but  as  no  glue  can  be  got  from 
hide  that  has  been  made  into  buff,  the  gelatine  of  tlie  hide  must  have  entered  into 
combination  with  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  oil,  and  had  its  nature  completely 
changed. 

BUFFO  (Ttal.  from  corrupt  Latin  buffa,  a  slap  on  the  cheek,  as  practiced  by  clowns 
?and  mountebanks  in  farces),  an  Italian  theatrical  term  applied  to  an  actor  or  operatic 
singer  wlio  takes  the  light  or  humorous  part  in  an  opera  or  play.     A  burlesque  opera  is 
■  called  opera  hitffa,  and  a  burlesque  play,  commedia  biiffa. 

BTTFFON,  Geokge  Louis  Leclerc,  Comtede,  one  of  the  most  famous  naturalists  and 
writers  of  tlie  ISthc,  was  b.  at  Moutbard,  in  Burgundy,  Sept.  7,  1707.  He  studied  law 
at  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Dijon,  but  showed  so  marked  a  predilection  for  astronomy 
and  mathematics,  that  his  father  allowed  him  to  follow  his  own  inclinations.  At  Dijon, 
he  became  acquainted  with  lord  Kingston,  whose  tutor,  a  man  of  learning  and  taste, 
directed  the  mind  of  B.  to  the  study  of  the  sciences.  With  lord  Kingston  and  his  tutor, 
B.  traveled  through  France  and  Italy,  and  came  to  England,  where,  to  improve  his 
knowledge  of  our  language,  he  translated  Newton's  Fluxions  and  Hales'  Yerjctahle 
Statics.  In  1733,  he  w^rote  several  original  essays,  wliich  gained  notice  in  the  academy, 
of  which  he  had  been  made  a  member.  His  general  love  of  science  received  a  definite 
impulse  toward  zoology  by  his  apj^oiutment,  in  1709,  as  intendant  of  the  royal  garden 
and  museum.  Hitherto  zoology,  consisting  of  a  series  of  unconnected  observations  and 
fruitless  attempts  at  classification,  had  been  commonly  regarded  by  educated  readers  as 
a  dry  study,  and  by  savans  as  play-work.  B.  first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  it 
attractive  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  and  of  securing  for  it,  at  the  same  time,  the  respect 
of  the  second.  His  plan  was  assuredly  comi:rehensive  enough,  since  he  aimed  at  noth- 
ing less  than  a  collection  of  all  the  separate  known  facts  of  physical  investigation,  and 
a  sj'stematic  arrangement  of  these,  to  assist  the  author  in  forming  a  theory  of  nature; 
but  B.  possessed  neither  the  science  ror  the  patience  necessary  for  such  a  task. 
Endowed,  however,  with  a  brilliantly  rhetorical  imagination,  and  always  inclined  to 
deliver  himself  from  doubts  and  ignorance  by  sparkling  hypotheses,  the  elaboration  of 
which  cost  him  little  trouble,  he  coritrived  to  produce  a  work  which,  if  not  severely 
scientific  in  its  method,  at  least  shone  with  what  many  then  conceived  to  be  the  brightest 
literary  luster.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  of  his  views  are  very  ingeni- 
ous, although  later  researches  have  completely  exploded  them.  The  Katural  History  of 
B.  made  anepoch  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  though  it  has  now  little  or  no 
scientific  value.  His  attempted  explanations  of  natural  phenomena  were  opposed  by 
Condillac,  who,  with  Helvetius,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and  others,  also  ridiculed,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  justice,  the  excessive  pomp  of  style  used  by  Buffon.  The  most  insig- 
-nificant  part  of  B.'s  treatise  is  the  mineralogy,  for  which  he  was  quite  unqualified  by 
the  deficiencies  of  his  chemical,  mathematical,  and  physical  knowledge.  The  system- 
atic and  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  mammalia  was  executed  by  Daubenton,  the 
colleague  of  Buffon.  B.'s  works  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  several  were 
translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  best  complete  edition  is  the 
llistoire  JS^aturelle  Gem-rale  et  I'articuliire,  in  36  volumes  (Par.  1749-88.)  After  receiv- 
ing several  high  honors,  being  elevated  to  the  rank  of  comte  de  B.  by  Louis  XV. ,  and 
treated  with  great  distinction  b}'  Louis  XVI.,  B.  died  in  Paris,  April  16,  1788.  In  per- 
son and  carriage,  B.  was  noble;  as  a  Parisian  academician,  and  a  self-complacent, 
theoretical  naturalist,  dressed  in  courtly  style,  pursuing  his  pleasant  studies  in  the  allies 
of  the  royal  garden,  and  largely  participating  in  the  vices  of  his  time,  B.  was  quite  a 
model  of  a  French  philosopher  of  the  18th  century.  His  son,  Henri  Leclerc.  comte  de 
B.,  b.  1764,  was  attached,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  to  the  party  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  and  fell  under  the  guillotine.  His  last  words  were :  Citoyens,  je  me  nomme 
Buffon.. 

BUFFOON  (Fr.  houffon).  a  low  jester.  The  Italian  hvffo  (from  huffa,  a  farce)  is  the 
name  given  to  a  comic  singer  in  an  opera.  In  the  corrupt  Latinity  of  the  middle  age, 
huffa  meant  a  slap  on  the  cheek;  and  in  the  Italian,  hiiffare  signifies  the  pufiing  of  wind 
through  the  mouth.  It  is  probably  from  the  favorite  trick  plaj'cd  by  clowns  in  farces — 
one  swelling  out  his  cheeks  with  wind,  the  other  slapping  them,  so  as  to  make  a  ludic- 
rous explosion — that  the  termfi  buffones  in  Latin,  Z/?/_^'i9/u' in  Italian,  Jo'/^ons  in  French, 
and  in  EnglLsh  buffoon,  were  derived.  •  In  Italy,  the  buffo  cnntante  is  distinct  from  the 
hvffo  couiico;  the  former  having  gi'eater  musical  talent,  and  .sustaining  a  more  important 
part,  the  latter  having  greater  license  in  jocoseness.  The  voice  of  a  buffo  cantante  is 
generally  a  bass,  but  sometimes  a  tenor  buffo  is  introduced. 

BUFORD,  John,  1826-63;  b.  Ky. ;  graduate  of  West  Point,  was  capt.  of  dragoons 
in  1859.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion  he  served  on  the  union  .side,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  useful  of  cavalry  officers,  participating  in  many  engagements, 
in  one  of  which  he  was  wounded.     He  rose  to  maj.gen.  of  volunteers. 

BUG,  a  name  applied  to  a  large  family  of  insects,  cimicid&.  of  the  order  hemiptera 
(q.v.),  suborder  Tieteroptera ,  and  often  still  further  extended  in  its  signification  so  as  to 
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include  the  whole  of  that  suborder,  the  in<:'nrf:;  of  the  section  grocorim  "being  designated 
land-bugs,  and  those  of  llie  section  hydrocoiisce,  ■VN-ater-bugs,  the  latter  includiug  Avater- 
scorpions,  boat-flies,  etc.  All  these  insects,  and  i)articularly  the  land-bugs,  altliough 
some  of  them  are  radiant  in  beautiful  colors,  have  a  strong  resemblance  in  form  and 
structure  to  the  annoying  and  disgusting  house  B.  or  bed  B.  {cii/ie.r  ledvlanus)  The 
statement  that  this  insect  was  introduced  into  England  with  timber  brought  from 
America  to  rebuild  London  after  the  great  fire  of  16(36,  must  be  rejected  as  erroneous; 
for  although  it  apix-ars  to  have  been  comparatively  rare  in  England,  it  was  well  known 
in  some  parts  of  Europe  long  before  that  time,  anil  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides.  The 
bed  B.  is  destitute  of  wings — an  anomalous  peculiarity,  as  the  insects  of  its  order,  and 
even  of  the  same  family,  are  generally  furnished  with  tlicm.  The  body  is  very  flat,  of  a 
somewhat  oval  form;  the  whole  insect  is  of  a  dirty  rust  color,  emits  an  offensive  odor, 
and  is  about  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length;  the  legs  are  moderately  long,  and 
capable  of  being  employed  for  pretty  rapid  motion;  the  antenna-  are  thread-like  and 
very  slender,  about  half  the  length  of  the  body;  the  mouth  is  formed  for  suction  alone, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  "proboscis,  which  is  three-jointed,  forms  a  sheath  for  the 
true  sucker,  and  when  not  in  use  is  recurved  under  the  head  and  thorax.  The  B.  lurks 
during  tlie  day  in  crevices  of  walls,  of  bedsteads,  and  of  other  furniture,  but  is  suf- 
ficienUy  active  during  the  night;  and  when  it  finds  opportunity,  sucks  blood  until  it 
distends  itself.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  capable  of  subsisting  long  without  food. 
Young  bugs  resemble  their  parents  in  most  things,  except  size  and  the  want  of  elytra, 
insects  of  this  order  not  undergoing  such  marvelous  transformations  as  those  of  some 
other  orders.  The  best  preventive  of  bugs  in  a  house  is  »criipuh>ns  attention-  to  cleanli- 
ness; but  where  the  nuisance  exists,  it  is  not  easily  removed,  and  various  means  are 
employed  for  this  i)urpose,  of  which  one  of  the  best  and  safest  is  thorough  washing 
with  .spirit  of  turpentine,  although  recourse  is  even  had  to  washing  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate. — Other  species  of  B.  (cimex)  suck  the  blood  of  some  of  the  inferior 
vertebrate  animals,  as  pigeons,  swallows,  bats,  etc. ;  but  the  greater  number  of  insects 
of  the  B.  family  live  by  sucking  the  juices  of  vegetables.  A  small  species  {tinffis  pyri), 
which  sucks  the  leaves  of  the  pear-tree,  is  very  destructive  in  some  parts  of  p]urope, 
•where  it  is  popularly  called  the  tiger.  Some  of  these  winged  wood-bugs  or  field-bugs 
are  capable  of  inflicting  very  painful  wounds.  Flying-bugs,  "  enormous  and  fetid,"  are 
among  the  pests  of  India.  Night  is  the  time  of  tlieir  activity.  Warm  countries  gener 
ally  have  winged  bugs  of  great  size  and  beauty ;  but  if  touched  or  irritated,  they  "exhale 
ah  odor  that,  once  perceived,  is  never  after  forgotten."  A  winged  B.,  as  large  as  a  cock- 
chafer, lodges  in  tlie  thatch  and  roofing  of  luju-ses  in  Chili,  and  sallies  forth  at  night, 
like  the  bed-  B.,  to  suck  blood,  of  which  it  takes  as  much  as  a  common  leech.— It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  a  species  of  field  B.  {ncanthosomn  grixe(t),  a  native  of  Britain,  is  one 
of  the  few  insects  that  have  yet  been  observed  to  show  affection  and  attention  to  their 
young.  De  Geer  observed  the  female  of  this  species,  whic  h  inhabits  the  birdi-tree,  con- 
ducting a  family  of  thirty  or  forty  young  ones  as  a  hen  does  her  chickens,  showing  great 
uneasiness  when  they  seemed  to  be  threatened  with  danger,  and  waiting  by  them  instead 
of  trying  to  make  her  own  escape. 

BUG,  or  Bog.  There  are  two  rivers  of  this  name  in  Russian  Poland.  The  Western 
B.,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  ri.ses  in  Austrian  Galicia,  and  after  a  cour.se  of 
about  450  Enirlish  miles,  and  receiving  numerous  tributaries,  it  joins  the  Vistula  at  the 
fortress  of  Modlin,  near  Warsaw.  It  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
Eastern  B.,  tiie  IIvi)anis  of  the  ancients,  rises  in  Todolia,  and  flows  s.  into  the  estuary 
of  the  Dnieper.  Its  lengtii  is  more  tiian  400  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small-craft  as 
far  as  Wosnessensk.  At  the  junction  of  the  Ingul  with  the  B.,  stands  the  city  of  Kico- 
laiew  (q.v.). 

BITGEAUD,  M.vnsiiAi-,  was  b.  at  Limoges,  in  France,  Oct.  IHth,  17H4.  In  his  20th 
year  he  entered  the  army  as  a  private.  Ills  conspicuous  bravery  in  the  Prussian,  Poli.sh, 
and  Spanish  campaigns'gained  him  rapid  jiromotion.  Shortly  before  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, B.  was  made'a  col.,  and  in  1815  commanded  the  advance-guard  of  tlie  army 
corps  oif  the  Aljis.  He  afterwards  retired  to  his  estate,  but  was  called  into  public  life 
by  the  Jtdv  revolution  of  1S,30.  He  was  elected  deputy  for  Perigtieux,  and  gained  the 
esteem  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  created  him  a  marsi\al.  In  18:55,  he  voted  against  elec- 
toral reforms  and  tmiversal  suffrage,  denounced  "the  tyranny  of  the  press,"  and  soon 
'  oontriveil  to  make  himself  verv  unpopular.  In  Dec.  1840,  he  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  .VIgiers.  He  inmiediatelv  set  about  organizing  the  celebrated  irregular  force 
known  as  the  zouaves,  and  in  a  few'vears  the  French  arms  were  everywhere  triumphant 
over  the  Arab  tribes.  The  cruelty  of  some  of  B.'s  proceedings  excited  strong  feelings 
of  reprobation  at  the  time,  ns  well'in  France  as  in  Europe  generally.  In  1844,  he  gainc<l 
a  victory  over  the  emperor  of  Morocco's  forces  at  Isly,  for  which  he  was  created  due 
d'Lsly.  In  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848,  marshal  B.  had  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Pari.s.  and  would  have  dissuaded  the  king  from  signing  the  act  of  abdication;  but  panic 
made  such  counsel  useless.  Among  all  the  friends  of  Louis  Philipi)e,  marshal  B.  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  man  who  preserved  firmness  and  presence  of  mind.  When  Louis 
Napoleon  became  president,  he  intrusted  the  chief  conmiand  of  the  army  of  the  Alps  to 
B.,  who  died  of  cholera  in  Paris,  June  9tli,  18-19. 
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BUGENHAGEN,  Johann,  surnamed  Pomeranvs,  or  Dr.  Pommcr,  one  of  Lutlier's 
chief  lielj)er.s  in  the  reformation,  was  b.  at  Wollin,  near  Stettin,  in  Pomerania,  148.j; 
studied  at  Greifswald,  and  as  early  as  loOo  became  rector  of  tlie  Treptovv  academy. 
There  he  lived  quietly,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office  until  1520,  when  his  religious 
views  were  changed  by  reading  Luther's  little  book,  Dc  Captivitatc  Babylonicd.  B.  was 
now  seized,  as  it  were,  by  the  zealous  spirit  of  the  reformation,  and,  to  avoid  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Catholic  party,  lie  betook  himself  to  Wittenberg,  where  his  talents  pro- 
cured for  him  in  succession  several  high  positions.  B.'s  remarkable  philological  and 
exegetical  powers  were  of  great  service  to  Luther  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In 
loCS,  he  opened  the  controversy  between  Luther  and  Zwingli  by  a  treatise  against  the 
latter,  to  which  Zwingli  ably  replied.  He  possessed  a  superior  talent  for  organization, 
establishing  churches  in  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Pomerania,  In  1537,  he 
was  called  to  Denmark  by  Christian  HL  to  reform  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of 
that  country.  He  accomplished  this  so  admirabl}-,  that  the  Danes  to  this  day  con- 
sider him  their  reformer.  In  1543,  he  returned  to  'Wittenberg,  and  continued  his  ener- 
getic efforts  to  extend  the  new  theology  throughout  his  native  laud.  He  died  20th  April, 
1858.     His  best  work  is  his  Interpretutio  in  Librum  Fmlmorum  (Nilrnberg,  1523). 

BUGHIS,  or  Bugis,  a  Malay  people  in  the  island  of  Celebes.  The  merchants  of 
these  people  do  much  of  the  trade  of  the  island  and  the  neighboring  seas.  Their  govern- 
ment is  an  elective  monarchy,  the  chief  ruler  being  chosen  bj^  the  nobles  and  the  higher 
classes.  He  holds  power  only  during  good  liehavior,  and  may  at  any  time  be  voted  out 
of  office.  The  people  are  represented  as  being  orderly,  peaceable,  and'well  behaved;  good 
good  workers  in  iron,  copper,  cotton,  etc. ;  constructing  good  houses  and  durable  ships. 
Their  language  has  been  reduced  to  writing,  aiid  iheyuse  the  common  divisions  of  the 
year.  They  also  use  the  magnetic  compass  and  charts.  Half  a  century  ago  they  were 
represented  as  cannibals,  but  they  were  conquered  by  the  Macassars  and  compelled  to 
embrace  Mohammedanism.  In  recent  years  they  have  settled  colonies  of  their  own 
people  in  some  of  the  adjacent  countries. 

BUGLE,  Ajiiga,  a  genus  of  plauts  of  the  natural  order  labiatcp,  having  an  irregular 
corolla,  with  ver}'  short  upper  lip  and  trifid  lower  lip,  the  stamens  protruding.  "The 
species  are  mostly  natives  of  the  cokler  parts  of  the  old  world,  and  several  are  British. 
The  common  B.  (^1  rcptaiu)  is  abundant  in  moist  pastures  and  woods.  Its  flowers  are 
generally  blue,  but  varieties  occur  with  white  and  purplish  flowers,  which  are  often 
introduced  into  flower-borders.  The  Alpine  A  {A.  Alpina)  is  one  of  the  beautiful 
flowers  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 

BU  GLOSS,  a  name  popularly  applied  to  many  plauts  of  the  natural  order  iorafpnem 
(q.v.),  as  to  the  species  of  a/icAiwa  or  alkanet  (q.v.),  etc.  In  some  botanical  works  it 
is  confined  to  the  genus  lycopds.  a  genus  differing  from  anchusa  in  little  but  the 
curiously  curved  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  of  which  one  species,  L.  arvenm,  is  a  common 
weed  in  cornfields  in  Britain.  The  beautiful  genus  echiuiii  bears  the  English  name  of 
Vipek's  Bugloss. 

BUHLE.  JoHANN  Gottlieb,  1763-1821;  a  German  scholar  and  historian  of  philoso- 
phy; a  graduate  of  Gottiugen;  at  an  early  age  occupied  a  professor's  chair  at  Bruns- 
wick. Thence  he  went  to  Moscow  as  professor  of  ancient  languages,  and  on  his  return 
to  Brunswick  took  the  chair  of  natural  law,  which  he  held  during  his  life.  He  edited 
Aratm,  and  a  part  of  AriiMle,  and  wrote  a  hand-book  of  history  and  philosophy,  and 
a  useful  history  of  modern  philosophy. 

BTJHL-WORK,  or  Bool-wohk,  is  the  name  applied  to  a  sort  of  inlaying  of  brass  scrolls 
and  other  ornamental  patterns  in  wood.  The  name  is  derived  from  "its  inventor,  Boule. 
an  Italian  cabinet-maker,  who  settled  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He  employed 
veneers  of  dark-colored  tortoise-shell,  inlaid  with  brass."  Cabinets  of  his  manufacture 
are  highly  prized,  as  are  also  those  of  his  contemporary  Reisner,  a  German,  who  used 
a  ground  of  tulip-wood,  inlaid  with  flowers,  etc.,  in  darker  woods,  and  varied  with 
margins  and  bands  of  light  wood,  with  the  grain  crossed  for  contrast.  This  modification 
of  buhl-work  is  correctly  called  Reisner  work.  For  details  of  the  naethods  of  working, 
see  Inlaying  and  Mosaic. 

BUHREACH',  or  Bhaeaich,  a  t.  of  Oude,  India,  the  principal  place  of  a  district  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  in  n.  lat.  27'  34'.  e.  long.  81"  33'— 65  m.  n.e.  of  Lucknow.  It  is 
an  old  town,  of  considerable  size,  situated  in  a  pleasant  wooded  plain,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sarju.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  mud  and  covered  with  thatch;  but 
the  mausoleums,  mosques,  and  residences  of  merchants  are  of  brick  and  lime-mortar. 
Northeast  of  the  town  is  the  tomb  of  Selar,  a  reputed  ]\Iussulniau  saint,  to  which  there 
IS  a  great  concourse  of  pilgrims  annually  in  the  month  of  May.  Pop.  '71,  18,889;  of 
district,  774,640.  j  i        >      >       > 

BTJHRSTONE,  a  variety  of  quartz  (q.v.),  containing  manv  small  empty  cells,  which 
give  it  a  peculiar  roughness  of  surface,  particularlv  adapting  it  for  millstones.  The 
name  is  given  without  reference  to  geological  relations',  but  it  is  rein  quartz,  rather  than  true 
quartz  rock,  which  ordinarily  assumes  the  character  of  buhrstnue.  There  are  different 
varieties  of  B..  .some  of  which  are  more  compact,  or  have  smaller  cells  than  others;  and 
those  \?  which  the  cells  are  small  and  very  regularly  distributed,  about  equal  in  diameter 
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to  the  spaces  between  them,  the  stone  being  also  as  hard  as  rock-crystal,  are  most 
esteemed.  Good  B.  is  found  at  Conway  in  Wales,  and  at  several  places  in  Scotland; 
but  the  finest  millstones  are  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  in  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  near  Paris.  A  single  millstone  in  one  piece  of  6  ft. 
diameter,  sells  for  about  £50,  and  one  formed  of  several  pieces  for  about  £'SS.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  form  millstones  of  pieces  of  B.  cut  into  parallelopipeds,  like  great  wedges  of 
soap,  and  bound  togetiier  by  iron  hoops.  Tlie  stone  is  found  in  beds  or  in  detached 
masses,  and  the  mode  of  quarrying  is  peculiar.  When  the  mass  is  large,  it  is  cut  out' 
into  the  form  of  a  huge  cylinder;  around  this,  grooves  are  cut,  at  distances  of  about  18 
in.,  the  intended  thickness  of  the  millstones;  into  these  grooves  wooden  wedges  arc 
driven,  and  water  is  thrown  upon  the  wedges,  which,  causing  the  wood  to  swell,  splits 
the  cylinder  into  the  slices  required. — Millstones  are  not  always  made  of  B.,  but  some- 
times of  silicious  gritstones,  of  sand.st(me,  and  even  of  granite.  B.  millstones  are 
extremely  durable. 

BUIL,  Bekn'akdo,  d.  1520;  a  Spanish  Benedictine  monk,  in  1493  sent  by  the  pope  as 
apostolic  vicar  to*  the  new  world,  accompanying  Columbus  on  his  second  V()y:.gL'.  In 
1495,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  pressing  charges  agaiUst  the 
unfortunate  discoverer. 

BUILDING,  the  art  of  erecting  or  building  liouses  and  other  edifices,  in  which  several 
distinct  professions  are  u.sually  and  more  immediately  concerned.  At  the  head  of  the 
building-trade  is  the  architect,  who  is  employed  to  draw  plans  and  make  out  specifica- 
tions of  the  work  to  be  performed.  The  builder  acts  ministerially;  his  duty  consists  in 
carrying  out  the  plans  put  into  his  hands,  according  to  certain  stipulated  terms.  The 
profession  of  the  architect  demands  not  only  much  imaginative  power,  but  great  artistic 
skill,  along  with  a  jiractical  knowledge  of  details.  Endeavoring  to  realize  the  wishes  of 
Lis  employer,  the  architect  devises  what  shall  be  the  external  effect  and  interior  accom- 
modation of  a  building,  and  portrays  the  whole  on  p;ip(;r  with  rigorous  accuracy.  Besides 
general  designs  to  give  an  idea  of  the  structure  and  its  interior  arrangements,  he  f urnislies 
the  working-plans  or  drawings,  which  are  to  guide  the  different  mechanics — masons, 
joiners,  etc. — in  their  several  operations.  These  services  of  the  architect,  of  course, 
involve  much  thought  and  labor,  and  he  is  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  employing  a 
staff  of  assistants,  by  whom  the  plans  are  executed  under  his  orders.  The  making  out 
of  the  .si)ecitications  is  a  matter  of  careful  study.  To  perform  this  part  of  his  duty 
properly,  the  architect  needs  to  be  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  difl'ereut  khnh  of 
materials;  such  as  stone,  lime,  sand,  bricks,  wood,  iron,  etc.  A  knowledge  of  the  strength 
of  timber  is  particularly  desirable.  When  the  specifications  are  made  out,  they  and  the 
contract  are  subscribed  by  the  builder.  To  insure  as  far  as  po.ssible  a  faithful  adherence 
to  the  specifications,  the  architect  appoints  a  "  clerk  of  works"  to  keep  wiitcli  over  the 
whole  operations,  and  who  is  authorized  to  check  any  seeming  fault.  During  the  wliole 
proceedings,  the  architect  is  paramount.  F'or  the  due  execution  of  his  plans,  he  feels 
that  his  professional  reputation  is  at  stake  ;  and,  accordingly,  having  involved  his 
responsibilitv,  the  employer  cannot  with  propriety  interfere  to  make  alterations  while 
the  work  is  in  progress.  Such  is  the  etiquette  of  the  profession.  Should  alterations  be 
desirable,  they  become  matter  for  a  fresh  agreement  among  the  parties.  When  the  works 
are  finished,  the  ))uilder  hands  liis  account  to  the  architect  to  be  examined  and  checked. 
If  satisfied  of  its  correctness,  ho  grants  a  certificate  of  the  fact,  and  tliis  is  the  warrant  for 
payment  by  the  employer.  The  l)uilder  having  been  settled  with,  the  employer  now 
pays  the  architect's  fee,"  which  closes  the  transaction.  This  fee  may  Ix'onc,  two,  or  more 
per  cent  on  the  entire  cost  of  the  B.,  according  to  local  usage  or  terms  agreed  on;  what- 
ever it  is,  it  covers  all  charges  for  advice,  plans,  and  other  professional  trouble. 

liuilders  undertake  work  by  "contract,"  or  by  "  schedule  of  prices."  If  by  contract, 
they  engage  to  execute  the  whole  works  for  a  stipiilated  .simi.  If  by  schedule  of  prices, 
they  agree  to  abide  by  the  measurements  of  valuators  appointed  l)y  the  architect.  These 
valuators  go  over  the  works  when  finished,  and.  taking  an  exact  account  of  everything, 
compare  it  with  the  accoimt  rendered  by  the  l)uildi'r;  the  architect  being  the  ultimate 
referee.  It  is  exceedingly  im]iortant,  for  the  sake  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  accounts, 
that  the  Iniilder  sho\dd  adhere  scrupulously  to  the  letter  of  the  sjiccifications — i.e.,  the 
covenant  under  which  he  has  ])ecome  bound.  lie  can  justify  no  departure  from  the 
specifications,  on  the  plea  that  something  as  good  has  been  given  or  done,  or  that  he  was 
not  checked  at  the  time  by  the  clerk  of  works.  Being  explicitly  a  person  emplo_ved  to 
do  a  certain  piece  of  work,  in  a  certain  way,  he  is  in  no  respect  entitled  to  substitute  his 
own  notions  for  those  of  his  em])1oyers. 

It  mav  happen  that  a  prf)i)rietor  acts  as  his  own  architect,  and  emploj-s  a  builder  to 
execute  his  designs,  on  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  pny  for  everything  according  to  a 
schedule  of  prices.  In  many  instances,  the  builder  is  jjroprictor  as  well  as  architect,  and 
merely  carries  out  his  own  plans.  Such  is  generally  the  case  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  where  builders  speculate  in  leasing  hand  and  erecting  rows  of  dwellings  for  sale. 
This  plan  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opportunity  of  buying  every  article  required  in 
Jiouse-building  readv  for  use,  .such  as  bricks,  door-stejis,  hearthstones,  joists,  flooring, 
doors,  windows,  marble  mantel-pieces,  slates,  etc.  In  fact,  house  building  in  the  metro- 
politan district  is  very  much  reduced  to  a  system  of  purchasing  and  putting  together 
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certain  articles  from  manufactories  and  depots.  For  tins  kind  of  business,  there  may  be 
said  to  be  establishments  for  the  sale  of  doors  and  windows,  as  there  are  shops  for  the 
sale  of  nails,  locks,  and  hinges. 

The  application  of  a  comprehensive  manufacturing  system  in  the  preparation  of  var 
ious  parts  of  a  building  is  ob.servable  most  particnhirly  in  certain  establishments  of 
great  magnitude.  The  test  is  this — whether  the  builder  conducts  so  gigantic  a  trade  as 
to  warrant  him  in  setting  up  a  steam-engine  of  great  power,  and  in"  providing  highly 
wrought  machines  for  cutting  and  otherwise  treating  wood,  stone,  etc.  "When  oi.ce 
this  degree  of  magnitude  is  reached,  the  operations  are  conducted  under  vci-y  g-rtai 
advantage.  The  Crystal  palace  in  Hyde  park  could  never  have  beeu  built  at  the  stipu 
lated  cost,  nor  in  the  required  space  of  time,  but  by  tiie  application  of  steam  power  to 
work  the  machines  which  shaped  and  grooved  the  tico  hundred  miku  of  sash  bars;  by 
the  resources  of  the  largest  English  establishment  in  the  glass-trade,  in  making  1,G00,000 
sq.  ft.  of  sheet-glass;  and  by  the  skill  and  capital  of  our  great  iron  manufacturers,  in 
rapidly  producing  8000  iron  columns,  and  more  than  that  numbei  of  iron  girders. 
When  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  was  engaged  in  the  vast  building  operations  "at  Bel- 
gravia  (a  district  in  the  w.  of  London  owned  by  the  marquis  of  Westminster),  Lis 
factory  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  was  the  most  complete  ever  known  in  the  trade.  It 
exemplitied  both  the  principles  adverted  to  above — the  manufacture  of  various  articles 
by  steam-worked  machinery;  and  the  collecting  of  large  stores  of  other  aiticles  made  in 
a  similar  w-ay  hx  other  tirms.  There  was  a  store  of  drawing-iofm  and  parlor  doors,  a 
store  of  wiudow-.sashes,  a  .store  of  street-doors,  and  stores  of  njantel-pieces,  stone  and 
marble  steps,  balusters,  slates,  knockers,  bells,  and  all  the  materials  for  house-building 
from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest.  There  was  also  observed  that  systematic  gradation  of 
kinds  and  dimensions  which  is  so  much  attended  to  in  the  higher  kinds  of  machinery, 
and  which  so  much  expedites  all  operations;  seeing  that  one  particular  piece  woidd  not 
only  tit  into  or  against  another,  but  into  or  against  any  one  of  a  whole  class  to  which 
that  other  belonged.  A  house  l)uilt  in  this  systematic  way  partakes  a  good  deal  in  the 
nature  of  a  large  machine,  in  which  all  the  parts  tit  togetlier  with  verj-  great  accuracy. 
There  can  be  little  doubtf  that  if  skill  and  capital  be  judiciously  applied  in  this  way,  .a 
house  ought  to  be  better  built  and  to  cost  less  than  if  built  in"  the  ordinary  unsyi^t'em- 
atic  manner.  It  raxy  also  be  mentioned  here  that  Mr.  Cubitt  was  the  owneV  of  a  very 
large  brick-making  establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  ]\Iedway,  between  Roche.'^ter  anil 
Maidstone,  where  steam-power  was  employed  in  all  the  operations  of  making  bricks. 
Some  of  the  great  railway  contractors,  who  have  become  millionaires,  were  originally 
house-builders,  alive  to  the  grand  rcsuhs  producible  by  the  combination  of  steam-worketi 
machinery  with  the  labor  of  well-organized  bodies  of  men. 

As  an  art,  B.  is  of  vast  antiquity,  and  has  assumed  different  fciTns,  according  to  the 
necessities  of  mankind  and  the  materials  readily  at  their  disposal.  In  ancient  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Italj^,  B.  in  stone  rose  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  till  the  present  day 
it  may  be  said  that  the  greatest  progress  in  the  art  is  made  only  where  stone  of  a  man- 
ageable kind  is  conveniently  at  command.  Rome,  Paris,  Lyons  (with  very  many  Italian 
and  French  cities),  Bordeaux,  Brussels,  Mimich,  Geneva,  Vienna,  Eclinburgh.  and 
GlasgoAv  are  specimens  of  what  maybe  achieved  in  stone  workable  with  the  chi.'^el; 
Aberdeen  is  mainly  built  of  granite.  On  the  other  hand,  London,  the  gieatest  city 
within  the  bounds  of  civilization,  is  built  of  brick;  so  likewise  are  Manchester  and 
Liverpool;  also  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  other  towns  m  Holland;  and  as  a  general 
fact,  it  would  appear  that  wherever  brick  has  to  be  resorted  to,  there  the  allied  arts  of 
architecture  and  l)uilding,  as  regards  domestic  accommodation  and  elegance  of  style, 
are  on  a  poor  scale.  B.  with  stone  of  a  superior  kind  is  now  becoming  common  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  some  other  American  cities.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace 
in  this  article  the  various  processes  emljraced  in  the  comprehensiA^e  term  BriLDiNG;  see- 
ing that  all  the  materials  used,  and  all  the  operations  conducted,  are  noticed  under  the 
proper  headings  in  the  encyclopaedia. 

BTJILDING  ACT  for  LONDON  and  its  NEIGHBOHKOOB.  See  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act. 

BUILDING  LEASES.  In  the  law  of  England,  a  building  lease  is  a  demise  of  land  for 
along  term  of  years,  the  lessee  covenanting  to  erect  certain  houses  or  edifices  thereon, 
according  to  specification.  By  the  19  and  20  Vict.  c.  120,  amended  bj-  the  21  and  22 
Vict.  c.  77,  and  which  acts  also  apply  to  Ireland,  the  court  of  chancery  is  empowered  to 
authorize  leases  of  settled  estates  and  B.  L.,  which  .shall  take  effect  in  possession  within 
one  year  next  after  the  making  of  the  .same;  the  term  for  such  building  lease  being  {J9 
years;  or  where  the  court  shall  be  satisfied  that  it  is  the  usual  custom  of  the  district. 
and  beneficial  to  the  inheritance  to  grant  B.  L.,  for  longer  terms,  then  for  such  term  as 
the  court  shall  direct.  By  a  subsequent  enactment,  it  is  declared  that  the  term  building 
lease  shall  include  a  repairing  lease,  but  such  repairing  lease  to  be  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing 60  years. 

By  the  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  108 — passed  to  enable  ecclesiastical  persons  to  grant  long 
leases  for  building,  repairs,  or  other  improvements — it  is  enacted  that  any  ecclesiastical 
corporations,  aggregate  or  sole,  excepting  as  mentioned  in  the  act.  may,  with  con- 
sent of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  England  (q.v.) — to  which,  where  the  lessor  is 
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incuinbcut  of  a  benefice,  the  consent  of  the  patron  also  must  be  added — demise  by  deed 
the  corporate  lands  or  houses  for  any  term  not  exceeding  99  years,  to  take  eilect  in  pos- 
session and  not  in  reversion,  to  any  person  willing  to  improve  or  repair  the  same;  pro- 
vided that  on  the  grant  of  such  leases,  a  small  rent  may  be  reserved  during  the  six  tirst 
years,  with  an  increased  rent  afterwards;  but  no  such  lease  is  to  comprise  the  usual 
house  of  residence,  its  out-buildings,  or  pleasure-grounds.  The  act  contains  otlier  regu- 
hitioas,  and  it  declares  generally  that  it  is  made  without  prejudice  to  any  right  that 
cccksiastical  persons  have  under  the  former  law  to  grant  or  lease,  whether  by  renewal 
ci'  otherwise. 

In  the  Scotch  law,  the  term  building  lease  is  applied  to  the  case  of  proprietors  of 
entailed  estates,  who,  in  order  to  encourage  the  building  of  villages  and  houses  upon 
property  so  settled,  are  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  grant  leases  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  building,  for  any  number  of  years  not  exceeding  99  years.  See  this  matter  regulated 
by  the  10  Geo.  IlT  c.  51.  By  the  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  -18,  proprietors  of  entailed  estates  in 
Scotland  may  feu  or  lease  on  long  h-ases  ground  for  the  building  of  churches  and 
schools,  and  "for  the  dwelling-houses  and  gardens  for  the  ministers  and  masters  of  the 
same,  and  also  for  burying-ground  and  play -ground  attached  to  such  churches  and 
schools.     See  Lp:.vse,  Le.vseuold,  and  Guound-Kent. 

BUILDING  SOCIETIES.    See  Benefit  Societies,  anfr;  Co-opf.r.vtion. 

BUILDING  STONE.  The  chemical  composition  of  B.  S.  varies.  The  majority  of 
kind-;  are  more  or  less  silicious,  and  are  designated  sandstones.  These  consist  of  particles 
of  sand,  united  together  by  the  force  of  cohesion,  and  by  a  small  proportion  of  a  natural 
cement;  in  some  cases,  ferruginous,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  iron;  and  in  other 
instances,  calcareous,  comjjosed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Igneous  rocks  furnisii  very 
durable  B.  S.,  though  in  general  the  hardness  of  the  materials  renders  them  so  difficult 
to  work,  that  tliey  are  seldom  resorted  to  where  softer  stones  can  be  procured,  'i'hus, 
granite  is  largely  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  houses  in  Aberdi'en,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  bridge.s,  in  the  paving  of  streets,  and  wherever  great  durability  is  required. 
Greenstone  and  basalt  are  also  occasionally  used.  The  B.  S.  employed  in  tiie  new  houses 
of  parliament  is  a  magnesian  limestone,  or  a  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
which  is  very  close  and  compact  in  texture,  and  is  .soft  enough  to  be  easily  cut  with  the 
chisel;  unhappily  it  has  not  proved  firm  enough  to  resist  weathering,  having  already 
.shown  signs  of  decay.  The  other  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime  exhibit  considerable  dura- 
bility. Near  Bath  and  in  the  isle  of  Portland,  an  oolitic  limestone  is  quarried,  which  is 
easily  cut,  and  stands  well. 

A  ver}'^  convenient  and  accurate  way  of  determining  the  durability  of  a  B.  S. — in 
other  words,  its  power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  frost  and  other  atmospheric  agencies — 
is  to  place  a  small  block  in  a  cold  .saturated  solution  of  suli)hate  of  soda;  raise  to  the 
l)oiling  point,  so  as  to  expel  air  from  cavities  in  the  stone,  which  then  become  filled  with 
the  solution;  then  allow  to  «ool,  and  suspend  the  block  of  B.  S.  in  air.  Every  now  and 
then,  it  is  dipped  into  the  solution,  and  subsequently  air-dried.  The  result  is,  that  the 
sulphate  of  .soda  crystallizes  on  the  outside  and  partially  in  the  interior  of  the  block, 
and  in  this  respect  acts  as  water  does  when  it  is  frozen  during  winter;  and  if  the  B.  S. 
i)e  porous,  and  liable  to  decay  by  natural  agencies,  it  gradually  breaks  up,  and  particles 
scale  olf.  The  ainoimt  of  this  corrosion  can  be  determined  by  weighing  the  detached 
portions.  Some  building  stones  contain  iron  jiyrites  in  little  nodules  diifused  here  and 
there  throughout  the  jnass,  and  such  l)eeome  discolored  from  the  pyrit(!s  being  decom- 
posed by  atmospheric  intlucnce,  and  the  brownish-red  oxide  of  iron  (rust)  is  left  as  a 
stain  on  the  surface  of  the  Ijlock.  The  liai)ility  to  decay  or  to  discoloration  in  a  B.  8. 
may  be  arrested  to  a  great  extent  by  coating  the  outer  surface  with  boiled  linseed-oil, 
which  connnunicates  a  dark  appearance  to  the  stone,  but  prevents  o.\'3gen  or  moistur* 
fnnn  gaining  access  to  the  block.  Ordinary  oil  p.iint  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
For  the   preservation  of  B.  S.  from  decay  by  means  of  various  solutions,  see  Stone, 

PUESEIIVATION    OF. 

BUITKNZOI{G.  a  t.  in  Java,  66  m.  s.  of  Batavia,  with  which  it  has  railway  com- 
municalinii.  It  is  in  a  fine  situation,  800  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  a  favorite  residence 
for  Batavia's  rich  men.  The  country  iialace  of  the  goverMor-gencral  is  one  of  the  chief 
buildings,  anrl  there  are  a  mansion  for  the  regent,  a  garrison  church,  and  mosques.  The 
botanical  gardens,  laid  out  in  1817,  are  among  tlie  best  in  the  world.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood is  a  sacred  forest  held  in  great  veneration  by  tiie  natives. 

BUJALANCE,  a  city  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  about  20  m.  e.  of  Cordova.  It  is  surroimded 
by  a  UK  lilt  and  a  wall  Hanked  with  old  towers,  has  an  old  Arab  castle,  and  maiuifiictures 
of  woolen.s,  gla.ss,  and  pottery,  exports  of  agricultural  produce,  and  an  important  aiuuial 
cattle-fair.     Pop.  about  9000. 

BUKKUM  WOOD.     See  Buazii.  Wood  and  Sapi-an  Wood. 

BUK  KUR,  a  fortified  island  of  the  Indus,  in  Sindc,  in  hit.  27"  39'  n.,  and  long.  68'  56'  e. 
It  is  400  yards  from  Boree,  on  the  left  bank,  and  100  from  Sukkur  on  the  right.  In 
the  ordinary  state  of  low  water,  the  western  and  eastern  arms  of  the  river  are  respect- 
ivel}'  15  ft.  and  30  ft.  deep.  In  particularly  dry  seasons,  however,  the  former  has  been 
known  to  disappear  altogether,  and  even  the  latter  is  said  to  have  occasionally  been 
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fordablc.  In  1839,  a  British  force,  on  its  march  to  Afghanistan,  made  a  stepping-stone, 
us  it  were,  of  11  in  crossing  the  Indus,  having  joined  it  to  oitlier  mainland  by  a  bridge 
of  boats.  B.  is  no  longer  of  any  military  value  against  a  civilized  issailant,  commanded, 
as  it  is,  on  both  sides  by  higher  grounds.  It  is  composed  of  limestone,  being  800  yards 
long,  and  300  broad,  and  rising  30  ft.  from  the  average  level  of  the  stream. 

BUK  KTJE,  a  t.  of  Sinde,  about  3  m.  e.  from  the  Indus,  on  a  water-course  derived 
from  the  great  river,  and  llowiug  parallel  with  it,  190  m.  w.  of  Lahore.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  district,  and  carries  on  an  active  commerce.     Pop.  8000. 

BTJKOWI'NA,  a  duchy  in  the  Cis-Lcithan  (non-Hungarian)  section  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  on  the  Russian  frontier;  area,  4000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '60,  513,404  (of  whom  41  per 
cent  are  Hutheuian  Slavs  and  38  are  jMoldaviaus).  It  is  traversed  by  ofEsets  of  the 
Carpathians,  gives  rises  to  many  rivers,  and  abounds  in  wood,  along  with  consider- 
able mineral  riches.  Wood-cutting  and  mining  afford  occupation  for  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared,  and  also  excellent  horses. 
B.,  till  the  end  of  the  loth  c,  belonged  to  Transylvania,  when  it  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Tm'ks,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  Austria  in  1777.  Czeruowitz  is  the 
chief  town. 

BULACAN',  a  t.  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Manila,  about  20 
m.  n.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  L5.  is  chiefly  composed  of  wooden  houses,  but  has 
spacious  streets,  manufactures  of  silken  mats  and  other  fabrics,  and  large  sugar-boiling 
establishments.     Pop.  between  9000  and  10,000. 

BL'LAMA,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Bissagos  islands  off  the  w^  coast  of  Africa;  11° 
M'  n.,  15^  33'  w. ;  18  by  9  m. ;  fertile  aud  heavy  wooded,  but  insalubrious.  There  is  a 
good  harbor.  An  English  colony  was  sent  here  in  1792,  but  nearly  all  soon  fell  victims 
to  the  climate. 

BL'LAU,  or  Tekus,  GymniLra  rafflesii,  vig.,  an  animal  in  Sumatra,  of  the  mole  family 
resembling  the  opossum.  The  body  is  12  to  14  in.  and  the  tail  9  or  10  in.  long.  It  is 
about  5  in.  high  at  the  shoulder;  color  black  and  white,  with  a  black  stripe  over  each 
eye;  the  fur  mixed  with  long  bristly  hairs,  and  tail  nearly  naked.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
and  secretes  a  strong  odor  of  musk. 

BULB,  in  botany,  a  subterranean  bud  covered  with  imbricated  scales,  having  at  their 
base  a  tiattened  disk,  which  represents  the  proper  stem  of  the  plant,  and  from  which 
the  roots  proceed  downwards,  whilst  from  the  midst  of  the  scales  an  annual  herbaceous 
stem  and  leaves  are  sent  up.  The  scales  are  regarded  as  modified  leaves,  and  sometimes 
are  all  fleshy,  as  in  the  lily;  sometimes  the  outer  ones  are  membranous,  as  in  the  onion, 
in  which  case  the  B.  is  said  to  be  tunicated.  The  B.  is  popularly  but  erroneously 
regarded  as  the  root  or  part  of  the  root  of  the  plant,  and  plants  in  w^hich  it  is  found  are 
very  generally  described  as  bulbous-rooted.  Kew  buds  are  formed  in  the  axils  of  its 
scales,  whicligrow  at  the  expense  of  the  parent  B.,  and  gradually  destroy  it.  In  some 
plants,  as  the  tiger-lily  and  some  species  of  allium,  leaf-buds  {bulbils  or  bulbUts)  are 
developed  on  the  stem  above-ground,  which  spontaneously  separate  and  serve  for  the 
propagation  of  the  plant,  and  which  are  entirely  of  the  nature  of  bulbs,  being  formed  of 
thickened  scales,  sometimes  so  closelj'  united  as  to  form  a  solid  mass.  The  Cokm  (q.v.) 
was  formerly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  B.,  and  described  as  a  solid  B.,  but  its  structure  is 
essentially  different,  although  both  it  and  the  Tubek  (q.v.)  maybe  included  in  the 
description  which  Linnaeus  has  given  of  the  B.  with  reference  to  the  purpose  which  it 
serves  as  "the  winter-quarters  of  the  plant."  3Iany  bulbs,  if  removed  from  the  ground 
during  the  period  when  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  is  most  dormant,  may  be  kept  in  a 
dry  place  without  injury  for  a  considerable  time,  even  for  years.  Bulbs  sei-ve  also  for 
the  preservation  of  plants  in  periods  of  drought,  and  are  particularly  frequent  in  those 
which  delight  in  sandy  soils.  The  abundance  of  "])ulbous-rooted"  plants  is  a  remark- 
able characteristic  of  the  flora  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  '■Bulbous-rooted"  plants  are 
very  often  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  and  many  of  them  are  among 
the  most  esteemed  ornaments  of  gardens,  greenhouses,  and  stoves.  Tlie  bulbs  of  tulips, 
liyacinths,  and  other  favorite  flowers  are  important  articles  of  trade.  Some  bulbs,  as 
that  of  the  onion,  are  valuable  as  articles  of  food;  others,  as  that  of  the  squill,  from  their 
medicinal  properties. 

BTJL'BXJL,  an  Armenian  name  for  the  nightingale,  which  has  found  its  w-ay  into  Eng- 
lish poetry  chiefly  through  the  patronage  of  lord  B}a'on.  But  the  same  name  is  given  in 
India  to  a  very  different  bird,  pycnonotus  hinnorrhous,  belonging  to  the  great  tribe  of 
dentirostres,  and  formerly  ranked  among  the  thrushes,  to  which  it  is  pretty  nearly 
allied.  It  is  a  little  bird  of  brilliant  plumage,  and  the  male  has  a  crest  or  tuft  on  its 
head.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  pugnacity;  the  Singhalese  consider  it  the  mo&t ffanie  of  all 
birds. 

BULGA'RIA,  an  autonomous  principality,  tributary  to  Turkey,  which  till  1878  consti- 
tuted the  Turkish  vilayet  of  the  Danube  (Tuna).  B.is  bounded  to  the  n.  by  the  Danube 
and  the  Dobrudsciia,  now  Roumanian;  on  the  e.  it  has  the  Black  sea;  on  the  s.  the  Bal- 
kan ranire;  and  on  the  w.,  Servia  andRoumelia.  There  are  altogetlier  between  2.000,000 
and  3,000,000  of  the  Bulgarian  race;  of  the  2.000.000  souls  who  form  the  population  of 
the  new  state  of  B.,  the  great  majority  are  Bulgarians.     The  area  of  B.  is  about  33,000 
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sq.  miles.  The  country  slopes  terrace-like  from  s.  to  n.,  and  from  the  w.  to  the  e.,  acquir- 
ing a  i)lain-like  character  before  reaching  the  Black  sea.  The  rivers  arc  rapid  and  tribu- 
tary to  the  Danube.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  ver}'  fertile,  producing  great  abundance 
of  corn;  in  others,  it  does  not  yield  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  There  is  excellent 
pasture-land,  and  the  lower  terraces  are  richly  wooded.  The  exports  include  horned 
cattle,  sheep,  corn,  wine,  iron,  wood,  honey,  wax;  and  otto  of  roses  is  an  important 
article.  The  inhabitants  are  hard-working,  hospitable,  and  fairly  intelligent,  but  suspi- 
cious and  greedy;  their  faith  is  that  of  tlie  Greek  church.  The  prince,  freely  elected  by 
the  people,  must  be  confirmed  by  the  porte  with  the  assent  of  the  powers.  The  first 
choice  of  the  Bulgarians  was  the  prince  of  Battenberg,  a  cousin  of  the  grand-duke  of 
Hesse,  who  in  1879  became  Alexander  I.  of  Bulgaria.  The  government  is  Christian, 
and  there  is  a  national  militia.  The  Berlin  congress  decided  that  the  military  impor- 
tance of  B.  should  meanwhile  be  decreased  by  the  demolition  of  all  its  fortresses. 

The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  B.  were  the  Mcesians,  who  contended  long  against 
the  Romans,  and  allied  themselves  with  Gothic  and  Slavonic  tribes  against  the  Greek 
empire.  Anastasius,  the  Greek  emperor,  in  507,  built  an  exten.sive  wall  to  defend  his 
territories  from  Moesian  invaders.  In  the  7th  c,  the  Bulgarians,  a  people  of  Finnish 
origin,  whose  original  seat  was  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  conquered  the  Ma-sians,  and 
established  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria;  they  soon  lost  their  own  language  and  customs, 
and  became  assimilated  to  the  other  Slavonic  inhabitants.  After  being  tributary  to  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  contending  for  some  time  against  Hungary,  B.  became  subject  to 
the  Porte  in  1392;  but  the  frightful  oppression  of  despotic  and  sanguinary  pashas  has 
not.  even  to  the  present  day,  robbed  the  inhabitants  of  a  distinctively  national  life 
and  love  of  freedom.  In  April,  1876,  an  insurrection  broke  prematurely  out  in  B.,  and 
was  quenched  in  blood,  the  bashi-bazouks  or  Turkish  irregulars  committing  savage 
excesses.  The  atrocities  in  B.,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Servian  war  and  the  con- 
dition of  other  Christian  provinces  of  Turkej',  led  to  diplomatic  intervention ;  and  in 
December  a  conference  met  at  Constantinople,  but  without  result.  The  war  of  1877- 
78,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  followed.  The  congress  of  Berlin,  which  revised  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano,  declined  to  sanction  the  erection  of  a  Bulgarian  principality 
extending  from  the  Danube  to  the  ^'Egean.  But  it  constituted  an  autonomous,  though 
tributary,  Bulgaria  n.  of  the  Balkans,  and  to  the  mainly  Bulgarian  province  s.  of 
them,  that  of  eastern  Roumelia  (q.v.),  it  granted  administrative  autonomy. 

Tlie  BuLGAiuAN  Langiage  is  divided  into  two  dialects — Old  Bulgarian  and  New 
Bulgarian;  the  former,  the  richest  of  the  Slavonic  dialects;  the  latter  remarkable  for  its 
store  of  popular  songs. 

BULGARIAN  LANGUAGE,  the  richest  of  the  old  Slavic  tongues,  used  by  the 
Gra-co-Slavic  church,  and  the  chief  medium  of  religious  writings  in  that  region.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom;  about  1400  a.d.,  the  language  became  mixed  Avith 
neighboring  dialects  and  lost  its  purity.  In  the  older  literature  are  found  translations 
of  the  Bible  made  in  the  10th  century.  The  literature  of  the  present  time  is  of  small 
account,  l)eing  only  such  as  is  found  in  elementary  and  doctrinal  work.s.  Grammars 
and  dictionaries  have  been  published  .since  1835,  and  a  New  Testament  was  issued  in  1840 
for  the  British  and  foreign  Bible  society.  The  language  lives  in  many  native  songs,  but 
is  not  as  yet  printed  anywhere  in  the  country. 

BTILGARIN,  Thaddeus,  a  Russian  author,  was  b.  in  Lithuania,  1789;  fought  in  the 
campaiirn  against  France,  but  afterwards  served  under  Napoleon.  On  Napoleon's  fall, 
he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  He  wrote  both  in  Polish  and  Russian;  and  ultimately 
settlinir  in  St.  Petersburg,  became  a  popular  author.  He  compo.sed  several  romances — 
of  which  IkmetriuH  and  Mazeppa  are  the  best— and  published  different  periodicals.  His 
larg(!Work,  Ritsnin  inits  llhtorimh  Sfatistiml,  Gcograiiliical,  and  Literary  Aspect,  was  pub- 
lished at  Riga,  1839-41.     He  died  in  1859. 

BULGARUS,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  famous  "  four  doctors  "  of  the  law  school 
of  Bologna.  He  was  a  native  of  that  city,  and  was  regarded  as  the  Chrysostom  of  the 
gloss  writers.  He  lived  to  a  great  age.  l)ecoming  childish  before  his  death  in  1106.  B. 
was  one  of  the  most  trtisted  advisers  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  The  commentary  De 
Ii,rjiilix  .Turin  is  hi.><  most  celebrated  work. 

BULI'MUS,  a  genus  of  land  snails  most  numerous  in  the  moist  parts  of  Brazil. 
BiiUmuxoriiluH.  sometimes  6  in.  long,  is  sold  in  the  l^io  Janeiro  markets.  It  has  an 
oblong  turreted  shell  of  unequal  margin,  and  lays  large  eggs  nearly  an  inch  long, 
resembliiMj  those  of  birds,  but  very  brittle,  which  it  protects  by  a  covering  of  dried 
leaves.     There  are  many  fossil  speciiVs.     The  species  of  temperate  regions  are  small. 

BULKHEADS,  in  a  ship,  are  the  partitions  between  the  several  portions  of  the  interior; 
wlutlicr  to  separate  it  into  rooms,  or  as  a  safeguard  in  case  of  wreck. 

W(iter-ti{//it  B.  are  among  the  improvements  in  modern  ship-lmilding;  they  are  iron 
walls  running  athwart  the  hold,  as  a  means  of  dividing  it  into  .'several  ]iortions;  the  inte- 
rior is  thus  cut  off  into  cells,  each  water-tight  in  reference  to  its  neighbors.  When  such 
a  ship  is  leaking  in  any  one  of  the  comi)artnuMits.  thfre  is  thus  a  chance  that  the  others 
may  be  kept  dry  until  the  damage  is  repaired.  In  iron  steamships  the  water-tight 
B.  are  generally  placed   transversely,   but  there   are    frequently   longitudinal   water- 
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tight  divisions  also.  Tlie  number  and  disposition  of  the  compartments  depends  on  tlie 
ship-owner  iiud  tlie  ship-builder;  but  it  is  now  the  common  practice  to  place  the  engines 
and  boilers  in  water-tight  sections,  and  experience  has  proved  the  special  value  of  a 
collision-bulkhead  in  the  bow.  In  iron-clads  of  the  navy,  such  as  the  Hercules  and  the 
BeUerophon,  which  have  an  inner  bottom,  there  are  nine  transverse  water-tight  bulkheads. 
In  the  torpedo-ram  Pijlypht'inns;,  the  principle  of  having  numerous  water-tight  compart- 
ments iu  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  has  been  carried  as  far  as  possible. 

BULKLEY,  Peteh,  1583-1659;  b.  England;  the  earliest  minister  in  Concord,  Mass. 
He  was  his  father's  succes^sor  at  Woodhull,  England,  but  was  removed  for  non-conformit}-, 
and  in  1635,  with  a  number  of  otlier  emigrants,  founded  the  Concord  settlement.  lie 
wrote  several  Latin  poems,  and  a  work  called  The  Go»pel  CoverMiit  Opened,  published  in 
England.     His  son  Edward  succeeded  him  in  the  ministry. 

BULL  (Lat.  bulla,  primarily,  anything  round  or  swelling)  was  originally  the  name  of 
the  capsule  of  the  seal  appended  to  letters  from  emperors  or  from  the  pope.  Afterwards, 
the  word  was  applied  to  the  seal,  and  next  to  the  document  itself,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  cele- 
-  brated  golden  bull  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  which  was  so  named  from  the  golden  cap- 
sule appended  to  imperial  letters  and  other  important  documents  by  the  Byzantine  aud 
Frank  emperors  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  They  are  i.ssued  iTy  the  apostolic  chancel- 
lor, and  are  dated  "from  the  day  of  incarnation,"  wliereas  briefs  are  always  dated 
"from  the  day  of  the  nativity."  Tlie  name  is  now  applied  exclusively  to  letters  or  docu- 
ments issued  iu  the  name  of  the  pope.  In  cases  of  granting  favors,  etc.,  the  seal  is 
appended  to  the  open  letter  by  a  j'ellow  or  red  band  of  silk;  but  iu  the  administration  of 
justice,  a  gray  hempen  band  is  used.  All  bulls,  excepting  tho.se  addressed  to  the  united 
Greek  Christians,  are  written  in  Latin  witli  GoLliic  letters,  aud  on  the  rough  side  of  the 
parchment.  SeeBiiiEP.  All  bear  the  name  and  title  of  the  pope — for  example,  (r?r/7f>r«<8 
Episcopus  Servus  Servorum  Dei,  etc.,  is  prefixed;  then  follows  a  general  introduction,  of 
which  the  initial  words  are  used  to  give  a  distinct  name  to  the  B. ,  as  in  the  examples :  the 
B.  Exmrge  Domine,  issued  by  pope  Leo  X.  against  Luther  in  1520 ;  the  B.  In  C'cena  Domini, 
the  celebrated  B.  against  heretics,  often  reissued  since  1536;  the  famous  Unigenitus,  or 
B.  against  Quesnei's  writings,  1713;  the  Domiiius  ac  Redcmptor  Noster,  or  B.  for  the 
abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits;  the  Ecdesid  Christi,  or  the  B.  which  completed  the 
concordat  with  France  in  1801;  the  De  Salute  Animarum,  or  the  B.  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Catholic  church  in  Prussia.  To  every  B.,  the  leaden  seal  of  the  church 
is  appended,  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  arms  of  the  pope,  and  on  the  reverse  his 
name.  Bulls  issued  during  the  interim  between  the  election  aud  consecration  of  a 
pope  have  no  armorial  bearings  on  the  seal.  A  bullarium  is  a  collection  of  papal 
bulls,  as  the  Bullarium  Magnum  Romanum  a  Leone  Magno  ad  Benedicturn  XIII. 
(19  vols.,  Luxembourg,  1727-58),  the  B.  Romanum  (28  vols.,  Rome,  1737^4). 
aud  the  B.  Benedlcti.  XIV.  (Mechlin,  1826-27),  and  more  recently,  the  continuation  cf 
the  Bullarium  Romanum  Magnum  by  Barberini  (Vienna,  1835). — From  the  same 
mediaeval  Latin  word  bulla  is  derived  the  word  bulletin  (Ital.  bullctind),  commonly 
applied  to  dispatches  from  generals,  reports  of  the  health  of  royal  personages,  and  on 
the  continent,  at  least,  to  other  brief  authenticated  documents,  such  as  those  of  scientific 
societies,  the  best  known  of  which  are  the  bulletins  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Belgic 
academies.  It  is,  moreover,  used  as  a  title  for  periodicals,  and,  in  France,  also  desig- 
nates the  slips  of  paper  on  which  electors  write  their  votes. 

BULL.     See  Ox,  anU. 

BULL,  George,  d.d.,  a  learned  prelate  and  theological  writer,  b.  at  Wells.  Glouces- 
tershire, England,  Mar.  25,  1634;  studied  at  Oxford,  whence  he  retired  in  1649,  having 
refused  to  take  the  commonwealth  oath  imposed  by  the  parliament.  Receiving  holy 
orders,  his  first  charge  was  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  Bristol.  In  1658,  he  obtained 
the  rectory  of  Suddington  St.  Mary's,  near  that  city;  and  in  1662,  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Suddington  St.  Peter's.  In  1669,  he  published  his  llarmonin  Apo-stoh'ra ,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  reconcile  the  apostles  Paul  andJames  on  the  subject  of  ju.stifica- 
tion.  This  work  occasioned  considerable  controversy  among  divines,  and  in  answer,  B. 
published  his  Examen  CensurcB,  and  Apologia  pro  HarmoniaT  In  1678,  he  was  presented 
to  a  prebend  in  Gloucester  cathedral,  and  made  rector  of  Avening,  Gloucestershire.  In 
1679,  he  was  installed  archdeacon  of  Llandail.  and  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from 
Oxford  University.  In  1685,  he  published  his  Dcfermo  Fidci  Xiccnw,  against  the  Arians 
aud  Socinians,  Tritheists  and  Sabellians;  and  in  1694,  h\s  Judicium  Ecclesiai  Catholice?, 
for  which  the  thanks  of  the  whole  French  clergy  were  sent  to  him  through  the  celebrated 
Bossuet.  His  last  work  was  his  Primitive  and  Apostolical  Tradition,  etc.  He  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  St.  Davids  in  1705,  and  died  Feb.  17,  1709. 

BULL,  John,  1563-1628;  an  English  organist  and  composer.  He  was  appointed 
organist  in  the  queen's  chapel  in  1591,  and  next  year  made  doctor  of  music  in  Gresham 
college.  Not  understanding  Latin,  he  was  especially  permitted  to  lecture  in  English. 
He  visitpd  the  continent,  and  had  many  offers  of  honorable  and  lucrative  positions,  but 
declined  all,  returning  to  England  to  be  organist  to  James  I.  On  another  visit  to  the 
continent  he  became  organist  to  the  catliedral  in  Antwerp,  where  he  died.  The  claim 
that  he  composed  the  English  national  anthem  has  not  been  sustained. 
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BULL,  Join\,  a  familiar  s3'nonym  for  the  English  people.  Its  origin  is  attributed  to 
dean  Swift,  but  Arbuthnot  lirst  gave  it  literary  currency  in  liis  Uixtory  of  John  Bull 
(1712),  a  political  allegory  intended  to  satirizx'  tlie  duke  of  JIarlborough,  and  to  increase 
feeling  against  the  war  with  France.  In  art  John  Bull  is  well  known  as  a  burly  country 
squire,  impetuous,  honest,  narrow-minded,  dogmatic,  and  easily  imposed  upon. 

BULL,  Ole  Bornemann,  a  famous  violinist,  was  b.  5th  Fe!).,  1810,  at  Bergen,  in 
Norway.  His  father,  it  is  said,  attempted  to  coerce  liim  into  the  study  of  theology,  and 
would  not  permit  a  musical  instrument  about  the  house.  This  foolish  treatment  only 
gave  a  more  decisive  character  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  boy.  At  the  age  of  18  he 
was  ]ilaced  at  the  university  of  Christiauia,  from  Avhich  he  is  said  to  have  been  expelled 
for  taking  temporary'  charge  of  the  orchestra  at  one  of  the  theaters.  In  1829,  he  went  to 
Cassel,  in  Germany,  to  study  under  Spohr,  but  was  so  coldly  received  that  he  betook 
himself  to  the  study  of  law  at  GiJttingen.  lie  was  subsequently  at  Minden,  whence,  in 
consequence  of  a  duel,  he  fled  to  Paris  in  1831.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  drown 
himself  in  the  Seine  was  the  turning-point  in  his  life.  He  thereafter  acquired  the  pat- 
ronage of  a  lady  of  rank,  and  rapidly  rose  to  fame  as  a  violinist.  His  style  of  playing^ 
was  like  that  of  Paganini.  B.,  however,  wished  to  excel  his  model  in  originality,  and  in' 
triumphing  over  the  most  extraordinary  difficulties;  but  it  was  impos.sible  for  him  to 
follow  the  flight  of  the  great  Italian,  in  whose  brain  .some  capricious  musical  demon 
seemed  to  lurk.  Nevertheless,  he  was  received  in  Italy  with  prodigious  enthusiasm — 
Malibran  herself  embracing  him  on  the  stage  at  Naples.  In  1886,  he  visited  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  suljsetjuently  traveled  in  a  professional  capacity  through 
Belgium.  Holland,  Russia,  and  Germany.  After  a  long  repose,  he  sailed  for  America, 
whence  he  returned  in  1850;  but  he  again  went  out,  and  was  so  successful,  that  he 
thought  of  retiring  from  public  life.  He  purchased  in  Pennsylvania  125,000  acres  of 
exceiieut  ground,  and  founded  a  colony  of  Scandinavians.  This  turned  out  a  complete 
failure,  and  B.  Avas  again  compelled  to  resume  his  violin.  He  visited  Europe,  returning 
with  a  fortune  to  the  United  Slates  in  1869;  he  revisited  Europe  in  1875  and  1879. 

BULL,  Ole  Bokxem.wn  {ante),  d.  1880;  came  to  New  York  the  first  time  in  1843. 
He  became  attached  to  this  country,  taking  a  great  interest  in  its  rejjublican  form  of 
government.  Keturning  to  Norway,  his  American  ideas  offended  the  government, 
resulting  in  many  lawsuits  and  the  di.ssipatiou  of  his  wealth.  His  wife,  a  Parisian  laiiy, 
died;  and  in  1853,  after  an  absence  of  7  years,  he  came  again  to  this  country.  Here  he 
put  into  practice  a  scheme  long  contemplated,  which,  like  most  of  his  business  specu- 
lations, resulted  disastrously.  He  purchased  120,000  acres  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
attempted  to  found  there  a  colony  of  his  countrymen.  He  designed  a  castle  for  his 
permanent  home,  and  erected  it  on  the  snmmit  of  a  mountain,  from  which  there  was  a 
commanding  view.  Before  the  castle  was  completed  the  colonists  grew  discontented, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  learned  that  the  title  to  the  land  which  he  had  purchased 
was  worthless.  Ole  Bull  relinquished  everything,  and  again  had  recourse  to  his  violin 
to  repair  his  bankrupt  fortunes.  All  tiiat  remains  as  a  reminder  of  his  grand  scheme 
IS  the  village  of  Oleana,  named  after  him,  which  eluslcrs  around  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain capped  by  the  once  lordly  castle  known  to  this  day  as  "  Ule  Bull's  Folly."  After  a 
profitable  European  tour,  he  returned  to  this  country,  and  has  made  his  home  since  18G9 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  1870,  he  made  a  happy  marriage  with  a  young  Wisconsin  lady. 
His  form  was  tall  and  erect  even  to  old  age.  lie  was  gifted  with  a  remarkable  memory 
nnd  with  social  qualities  by  which  he  made  and  retained  many  friends.  On  his  seven- 
tieth birthday.  Avhicli  occurred  in  Feb.,  ISSO,  a  surprise  party  was  given  in  his  honor  at 
liis  home  in  Cambridge,  at  which  many  literary  celebrities  of  the  vicinity  were  ])re.s(;nt. 
He  was  then,  to  all  appearances,  strong  and  healthy.  Early  in  the  summer  he  sailed  for 
liis  summer  residence  in  Norway,  where  he  died. 

BULLA,  a  genus  of  moHusca,  which  in  the  older  systems,  founded  upon  characters 
taken  from  the  shell  alone,  contained  a  heteroireneous  assemblage  of  species  essentially  very 
ditferent.  Some  of  those  having  lieen  removed  to  other  orders,  according  to  their  organi- 
zation, the  genus  hnlla,  and  the  UimWy  hulliflo',  of  wiiich  it  is  the  type,  are  placed  in  the 
order  tertihranrkiata  of  Cuvier,  an  order  of  tlie  class  fiai^tfropotla  (q.v.),  and  of  that 
section  of  it  called  monnvid,  liaving  the  m.ale  and  female  organs  of  sex  combined  in  the 
same  individual.  The  hnllidtr  have  a  convoluted  and  generally  thin  shell,  which  serves 
as  a  covering  and  protection  for  the  gills,  and  which  in  .'^orne  of  them  is  large  enough  to 
form  a  retreat  for  the  entire  animal,  in  others  is  il.-^elf  envelf)ped  in  the  mantle.  This 
shell  forms  a  .sort  of  transition  link  between  the;  flat  calcareotis  plate  inclosed  in  the 
mantles  of  the  aphfrntr,  or  sea-hares — to  which  B.  is  nearly  allied — and  the  spiral  shell  of 
snails  and  other  such  conchiferous  mollusks.  The  mouth  of  the  shell  is  large,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  shell,  widening  towards  one  end,  tlu;  lip  acute.  The  gizzard  of 
the  A'/Wr7/r  is  very  muscular;  and  among  its  thick  coats,  in  many  species,  are  found 
calcareous  bony  plates,  which  being  moved  against  each  other  by  its  muscles,  ,«erve  to 
grind  down  the  food.  All  the  species  are  marine,  some  .ire  found  f)n  the  British  coast. 
Some,  from  their  form  and  fragility,  are  popularly  called  iJuniu.E  Shells,  as  the  British 
htilhi  hi/il(iti.'<. 

BULLACE,  Prnnnn  inntitia,  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  larger  and  much  less  spiny  than 
the  sloe,  but  very  closely  allied  to  it,  as  it  is  also  to  the  plum,  so  that  many  botanists 
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regard  them  all  as  one  species,  an  opinion  much  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
varieties  juss  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  gradations.  Tlie  B.  may  be  regarded  as 
a  form  intermediate  between  ilie  plum  and  the  sloe.  Its  leaves,  however,  are  generally 
broader  in  proportion  to  their  length  than  those  of  either  of  these,  and  its  fruit-stalks 
more  frequently  in  pairs;  it  dillers  also  from'  both  of  them  in  its  downy  fruit-stalks,  and 
in  havuig  the  under  side  of  its  leaves  permanently  downy.  The  Howers  are  ratlier 
larger  than  even  those  of  the  plum;  the  fruit  is  larger  than  the  sloe,  generally  globose, 
and,  although  it  partakes  in  some  degree  both  of  tlie  acidity  and  the  roughness  of  the 
sloe,  it  is  not  unpleasaut,  especially  after  having  been  mellowed  by  frosts,  and  makes 
excellent  pies  or  tarts.  "  A  bullace-pie  is  a  standing  dish  at  the  harvest-home  supper  iu 
the  south  of  England,  only  it  requires  rather  more  sugar  than  the  housewife  is  always 
willing  to  allow. "  The  B.  is  common  in  hedges,  coppices,  and  banks  in  England,  and 
iu  many  parts  of  Europe.     It  is  rare  iu  Scotland. 

BTJLL.E  are  collections  of  serous  fluids  of  considerable  size,  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  cuticle,  and  rising  from  the  true  skin.  They  differ  from  vesicles  (mly  in 
size;  and  no  very  definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  a  large  vesicle  and  a  small  bulla. 
They  usually  vary  in  diameter  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches.  They  may  be 
followed  by  crusts  or  by  ulcerations.  They  constitute  a  special  order  of  skin-diseases, 
which  includes  pemphigus  and  rupia  (q.v.). ' 

BULLAS,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  and  26  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  town  of 
Murcia.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  1840  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  streets  are  steep  and 
unpaved.  B.  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  hempen  fabrics,  earthenware,  and  brandy, 
and  a  considerable  trade  iu  manufactured  goods  and  grain.     Pop.  5145. 

BTJLL-BAITING,  a  barbarous  sport,  once  very  popular  in  England,  and  in  which  all 
classes  of  society  equally  delighted,  but  now,  through  the  progress  of  civilization,  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  lowest,  and  rare  even  among  them.  It  consists  in  causing  a  bull 
to  be  attacked  by  dogs;  and,  in  order  that  the  bull  might  be  made  as  furious  as  possible, 
his  nose  was  sometimes  blown  full  of  beaten  pepper  before  he  was  turned  loose.  Another 
form  of  this  sport  was  to  fasten  the  bull  to  a  stake,  ])y  a  rope  of  some  yards  long,  and  to 
send  bull-dogs  against  him,  one  at  a  time,  which  were  trained  to  seize  him  by  the  nose, 
and,  when  this  was  accomplished,  it  was  called  'pinning  the  bull.  But  no  small  part  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  spectators  was  derived  from  the  success  with  which  the  attacks  of 
the  dogs  were  met  by  the  bull  lowering  his  head  to  the  ground,  and  receiving  them  on 
his  horns,  often  tossing  them  to  a  great  distance.  In  some  places,  bull-baiting  took  place 
regularly  as  a  sort  of  annual  festival,  and  funds  were  sometimes  left  to  provide  for  it. 
King  James  I.  of  England  greatly  delighted  in  this  sport.  When  the  late  emperor  Nich- 
olas of  Bussia  visited  England,  before  his  accession  to  the  empire,  he  was  present  at  a, 
boxing-match  and  a  bull-baiting,  which  were  got  up  to  show  him  English  tastes. 

An  ec[ually  barbarous  sport,  termed  hull-running,  was  formerly  practiced  at  Stam- 
ford aud  Tutbury,  where  men  and  women  took  the  place  of  dogs,  maddened  the  bull 
with  hideous  noise,  and  then  pursued  it  with  "  bull-clubs,"  till  the  imfortuuate  animal 
expired  beneath  the  blows  of  its  brutal  assailants. 

BULL-DOG,  a  kind  of  dog  which  is  regarded  as  peculiarly  English,  but  concerning 
which  it  is  doubted  whether  it  has  existed  as  a  distinct  race,  at  least  from  the  Boman 
era,  or  has  more  recently  sprung  uj),  as  a  variety  of  the  mastiff,  or  a  cross  between  the 
mastiff  and  some  other  breed.  Buffon,  indeed,  represents  the  bull-dog  as  the  parent 
race,  and  the  mastiff  as  derived  from  it,  but  this  opinion  is  generally  rejected  as  errone- 
ous. The  bull-dog  has  been  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  by  some  naturalists,  and 
TiiymeA.  canis  Anglicus,  C.  hmiarius,  etc.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  mastiff,  but  is  very 
strong  and  muscular.  The  breadth  of  muzzle  is  greater  than  in  the  mastiff,  and  the 
head  is  very  large,  almost  appearing  as  of  disproportionate  size  to  the  body.  "The 
forehead  sinks  between  the  eyes,  and  the  line  of  the  nose  rises  again  at  a  considerable 
angle;  the  lower  jaw  projects  beyond  the  upper,  often  showing  the  teeth,  which  alto- 
gether, with  the  frequent  redness  about  tiie  eyelids,  produces  a  most  forbidding  aspect; 
the  ears  are  partially  drooping,  unless  the  terrier  blood  is  crossed  in  the  animal,  and  the 
tail  is  carried  high."  The  hair  is  short,  and  the  tail  taper,  and  not  bushy.  The  color 
maybe  ochry  or  reddish  buff, -brindled,  fawn,  or  white,  the  last  being  preferred,  and 
should  be  whole  or  unmixed,  though  dogs  of  two  colors  are  exceedingly  common.  The 
bull-dog  used  seldom  to  be  seen  except  in  the  company  of  persons  who  delight  in  dog- 
fighting  and  other  barbarous  sports,  but  now  has  sometimes  more  reputable  patrons.  It 
was  formerly  much  employed  in  bull-baiting,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  savage  ferocity,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  retains  its 
hold,  as  if  its  jaws  were  locked,  and  it  could  not  let  go.  It  will  hang  to  the  jaw  or  nose 
of  a  bull,  although  lifted  from  the  ground.  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  says  he  has  seen  one 
"pinning  an  American  bison,  and  holding  his  nose  down,  till  the  animal  gradually 
brought  forward  its  hind  feet,  and,  crushing  the  dog  to  death,  tore  his  muzzle  out  of  the 
fangs,  most  dreadfully  mangled."  The  bull-dog  is" also  bold  enough  to  attack  any  ani- 
5ttai,  however  superior  in  size  and  strength. 

The  Bull-Terrier  is  a  cross  between  the  bvdl-dog  and  the  terrier.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  bull-dog,  more  lively  and  docile,  and  equally  courageous.     The  ears  are  always 
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pointed;  the  best  color  is  white,  with  some  blaclc  about  the  head.     It  is  unrivaled  in 
rat-catching.     It  is  a  great  favorite  as  the  companion  of  young  men. 

BITLLEB,  Charles,  b.  in  Calcutta  in  1806,  was  a  gentleman  whose  name  falls  to  be 
recorded  more  on  account  of  the  hopes  which  his  death  in  1848  disappointed,  than  for 
the  performances  of  his  life.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge,  at  both  of 
which  he  distinguished  himself,  and  for  a  time  studied  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  Mr. 
Tliomas  Carlyle  for  one  of  his  tutors.  He  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  1830,  and 
entering  parliament  before  the  reform  bill,  continued  a  member  of  the  lower  house  till 
his  death.  He  was  still  but  a  rising  man  wlien  he  died.  In  politics,  a  philosophical 
radical,  he  occupied  successively  the  posts  of  judge-advocate  general  and  president  of 
the  poor-law  commission  under  whig  governments.  The  interest  taken  in  his  career, 
and  his  popularity,  were,  it  would  seem,  largely  owing  to  his  amiability  and  accom- 
plishments for  society.     " 

BULLET  is  the  leaden  projectile  discharged  from  a  musket,  fowling-piece,  pistol,  or 
similar  weapon.  Wlien  the  smooth-bore  muskets  alone  were  used  by  British  infantry, 
the  bullets  were  made  by  casting.  Molten  lead  was  poured  into  molds;  and  the  molds 
were  dipped  in  cold  water,  to  hasten  the  solidification  of  the  lead.  The  molds  were 
cooled  after  every  few  times  of  using;  and  the  lead  was  healed  only  ju.st  to  the  degree 
for  maintaining  fluidity.  Bullets  are  now,  however,  made  more  expeditiously,  and 
more  truly  spherical  in  form,  by  compressing  machines,  one  form  of  which  has  been 
invented  by  Mr.  George  Napier.  The  lead  is  first  fashioned  into  a  rod  about  a  yard 
long,  by  five  or  si.\  eighths  of  an  inch  thick;  this  rod  is  passed  between  rollers  to  con- 
dense it;  then  between  other  rollers  to  press  it  into  a  row  of  nearly  globular  pieces;  then 
a  spherical  die  gives  the  proper  form  to  each  of  these  pieces;  and.  lastly,  a  treadle- 
worked  punch  separates  them  into  bullets.  With  one  of  these  machines  and  two  dies, 
nine  boys  can  make  40,000  bullets  in  a  day. 

Si)herical  bullets  for  the  old  muskets,  carbines,  and  pistols  varied  from  14  to  20  to 
the  pound,  and  from  0.60  to  0.68  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  is  a  particular  ratio, 
depending  on  the  specific  gravity  of  lead,  by  which  the  number  to  the  pound  will  give 
the  diameter,  or  tice  verm. 

Such  bullets  are,  however,  becoming  every  year  less  and  less  used  in  the  army,  being 
superseded  by  other  forms  better  suited  for  rifles.  These  forms  are  singularly  numer- 
ous. Robins'  B.  was  egg-siiaped,  with  the  center  of  gravity  at  the  larger  end;  Beau- 
foy's  was  ovoid,  with  a  hemispherical  cavity  at  one  end;  Manlon's  was  a  spherical  ball 
put  into  a  wooden  cup,  witli  projections  on  the  exterior;  Greener's  was  oval,  with  a 
plug  of  mixed  metal  driven  into  a  hole  barely  large  enough  for  it;  Norton's,  Delvigne's 
Minie's  and  others,  are,  or  were,  of  various  elongated  shapes,  mostly  with  some  kind  of 
plug,  which,  driven  into  the  lead  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  causes  it  to  fill  up  the 
grooves  in  the  rifling  of  the  barrel.  This  expanding  or  dilatinir  action  has  been  claimed  by 
many  inventors;  but  the  government,  in  1857,  awarded  Mr.  Greener  £1000,  as  the  person 
who  had  practically  solved  the  dilficulty  as  far  back  as  1836.  The  bullets  for  the  Enfield 
rifles  are  now  made  with  extraordinary  speed,  by  machinery  of  beautiful  construction. 
The  machine  draws  in  a  coil  of  leaden  rod,  unwinds  it,  cuts  it  to  the  required  length, 
stamps  out  the  bullets  with  steel  dies,  drops  them  into  boxes,  and  conveys  them  away. 
Each  machine,  with  its  four  dies,  makes  7000  bullets  per  hour;  and  four  such  machines, 
in  ar,  ea.sy  day's  work,  turn  out  300,000  !)ull('t3.  So  nearly  are  the  machines  automatic, 
that  one  man  can  attend  them  all.  Other  machines,  attended  by  children,  produce  an 
equal  number  of  little  boxwood  plugs  for  filling  the  cavity  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  bul- 
let. The  differences  between  various  bullets  of  modern  invention  are  further  noticed 
und'.r  C.vRruiDOE  and  Bueecu-loadino  Au.M8  and  Needle-Gons. 

BULLET-TREE,  or  Bully-tree,  a  tree  found  in  Guiana,  and  valued  for  its  wood, 
which  is  solid,  heavy,  close-grained,  and  durable,  and  also  for  its  fruit,  which  is  a 
drupe  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  very  delicious.  It  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
genus  rniinnsops  (natiuMl  order  mpotacecp,  q.v.). 

BULLETIN.     See  Bull. 

BULL-FIGHT.  Combats  of  men  with  bulls,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public, 
wen-  conunoii  in  Greece,  particularly  in  The.ssaly,  and  in  Rome  under  the  emperors, 
though  in  later  times  they  were  forbidden  both  by  emperors  and  popes.  They  are  still 
a  favorite  pa.stime  in  Spain  and  Mexico.  In  Spain,  they  were  abolislicd  by  Charles  IV. : 
but  .loseph.  Napoleon's  brother,  re-establi.shed  them,  out  of  policy,  the  mass  of  the 
Spanish  population  being  passionately  fond  of  the  sport.  The  most  magnificent  bull- 
fights were  at  one  time  instituted  by  the  numarchs  themselves;  at  present,  both  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  larger  towns  of  Spain,  tln.'v  are  held  either  as  private  speculations, 
or  for  the  benefit  of  public  institution.'*.  In  Madrid,  the  bull-fighting  .season  com- 
mences in  April,  and  la.sts  until  November.  During  that  time,  there  i.s  at  least  one 
afternoon  in  every  week  rlevoted  to  the  sport.  The  proceeds  go  to  the  funds  of  the 
general  hospital.  Tlie  fights  take  place  in  a  kind  of  circus,  called  the  Pluza  de  Toros, 
round  which  the  seats  rise  one  above  another,  like  the  .steps  of  a  stair,  with  a  tier  of 
boxes  over  them.  The  Pbtzd  is  capable  of  containing  from  10.000  to  12,000  people,  who 
pay  a  high  price  of  admission,  consideriug  the  rate  of  wages  in  Spain;  and  all  go  attired 
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in  their  best  to  the  spectacle.  The  best  Andalusiaii  bulls  are  bred  at  Utrera,  the  best 
Castilian  ones  ou  the  Jarama,  near  Aranjuez.  The  latter  are  the  breed  usually  chosen 
for  fight  iu  Madrid.  They  are  fiercer  and  more  active,  but  inferior  in  strength  to 
British  animals.  The  horses  engaged  in  the  conliicts  are  worthless  brutes,  fit  only  for 
the  knacker.  The  men  employed  in  the  fight  are  generally  those  who  have  been  bred 
to  it  as  a  profession,  but  occasionally  amateurs  may  take  part  in  it.  The  bull-fight  has 
been  described  as  a  tragedy  in  three  acts.  The  principal  performers  in  the  first  are  the 
pkadores;  in  the  second,  the  chuhs  are  the  only  actors;  the  third  and  last  act  devolves 
solely  on  the  matador.  The  pkadores  are  all  mounted,  dressed  like  Spanish  knights  of 
the  olden  time,  and  armed  with  a  lance;  they  take  up  their  position  in  the  middle  of 
the  circus,  opposite  the  bull-stalls.  The  cJiulos,  who  are  on  foot,  are  gay  with  ribbons, 
and  wear  very  bright-colored  cloaks;  they  distribute  themselves  in  the  space  between 
the  barriers.  The  matador,  or  chief  combatant,  is  also  on  foot.  He  is  handsomely 
dressed,  and  holds  in  the  right  hand  a  naked  sword,  iu  the  left  the  muleta,  a  small  stick, 
with  a  piece  of  scarlet-colored  silk  attached.  On  a  sign  given  by  the  chief  magistrate, 
a  bull  is  let  out  from  the  stalls;  the  picadorcs  stand"  ready  in  the  arena  wailing  his 
charge.  With  a  brave  bull,  they  find  all  their  skill  requisite  in  acting  on  the  defensive; 
with  a  cowardly  one,  tiiey  act  on  the  offensive;  and  should  their  stabs  be  ineffectual  in 
rousing  the  animal  to  the  requisite  fury,  the  poor  beast  is  hooted  by  the  crowd,  and 
ultimately  stabbed  iugloriously  in  the  spine.  Whenever  a  horse  is  wounded,  the  rider 
betakes  himself  to  flight;  and  when  either  the  above  casualty  happens,  or  a,  picador  \s 
thrown,  the  chuhs  rush  in,  and  attract  the  bull  by  their  cloaks,  saving  themselves,  if 
need  be,  by  leaping  over  the  palisade  which  incloses  the  circus.  At  the  same  time, 
another  ;»'c«(f(9;' calls  off  the  bull's  attention  to  himself  by  shouting.  When  the  bull 
begins  to  flag,  the  pkadores  are  succeeded  by  the  chiilos,  who  bring  with  them  the  ban- 
deriUas — i.e.,  biu'bed  darts  about  two  feet  long,  ornamented  with  colored  paper  flags, 
which  they  stick  into  the  neck  of  the  animal.  Sometimes  these  darts  have  crackers 
attached  to  them,  the  explosion  of  which  makes  the  bull  furious.  The  matador  now 
enters  alone  to  complete  the  tragic  business.  As  soon  as  the  bull's  eye  catches  the 
muUta,  he  generally  rushes  blindly  at  it;  and  then  the  matador,  if  he  is  well  skilled, 
dexterously  plunges  the  sword  ''between  the  left  shoulder  and  the  blade,"  and  the 
animal  drops  dead  at  his  feet.  The  victorious  matador  is  greeted  with  acclamations, 
and  not  less  so  the  bull,  should  he  wound  or  even  kill  the  matador,  in  which  case, 
another  matador  steps  forth  into  the  arena;  but  human  life  is  rarely  sacrificed.  Eight 
or  ten  bulls  are  often  dispatched  in  a  single  day;  twenty  minutes  being  about  the  time 
usuaJh'  taken  to  slay  one. 

In  Madrid,  in  June,  1833,  99  bulls  were  killed  in  the  course  of  a  single  week.  Bull- 
fighters are  regarded  as  the  lowest  class  in  Spain.  They  are  very  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious; and  those  who  are  killed  on  the  spot  and  die  without  confession,  are  denied 
burial  rites. 

'BVLL-TITSCIL,  PyrrJiiila  vulgaris,  a  bird  of  the  great  family  oi  fringUlidm  (q.v.),  a 
little  larger  than  the  common  linnet,  and  of  a  genus  closely  allied  to  the  grossbeaks  and 
crossbills."  The  genus  is  particularly  characterized  by  the  short,  thick,  rounded  bill,  of 
which  the  sides  are  inflated  and  bulging,  and  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  ovei'hangs 
that  of  the  lower  one.  The  bull-finch  is  a  bird  of  very  soft  and  deuse  plumage,  of  a  delicate 
bluish-gray  color  above,  the  under  parts  of  a  bright  tde-red,  the  crown  of  the  head  and 
the  beak  jet  black,  which  color  also  appears  in  the  greater  wing  and  tail  coverts,  iu  the 
quills,  and  in  the  tail-feathers;  the  wings  are  crossed  by  a  conspicuous  white  bar.  The 
colors  of  the  female  are  less  bright  than  those  of  the  male.  The  tail  of  the  bull-finch  is 
almost  even  This  bird  is  not  unfrequent  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  s.  of  Scot- 
land; and  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  s.  of  Norway  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, extending  eastward  throughout  Asia,  even  to  Japan.  It  frequents  woods  and 
gardens,  builds  its  nest  in  trees  or  bushes  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  feeds  chiefly  on 
seeds  and  berries  in  winter,  and  in  spring  is  excessivelj^  destructive  to  the  buds  of  fruit- 
trees  in  those  localities  in  which  it  is  abundant,  selecting  the  flower-buds,  and  appar- 
ently finding  them  the  most  palatable  of  all  food.  Selby  says:  "  I  have  known  a  pair  of 
these  birds  to  strip  a  considerable  sized  plum-tree  of  every  bud  in  the  space  of  two 
days."  On  this  account,  gardeners  are  sometimes  compelled  to  wage  war  against  the 
bull-finch 

The  song  of  this  bird,  in  a  wild  state,  is  very  simple,  and  has  no  particular  quality  to 
recommend  it;  but  it  is  remarkably  susceptible  of  improvement  by  education:  and 
trained  bull-finches  of  superior  acquirements  are  sold  at  a  very  considerable  price. 
Some  of  these  birds  learn  to  whistle  an  air  veiy  accurately,  and  with  a  power  and  variety 
of  intonation  far  exceeding  their  natural  song.  The  ability  to  whistle  several  airs  well, 
is  rare.  The  training  of  these  birds  is  a  work  both  of  time  and  trouble:  it  is  chiefly  car- 
ried on  in  Germany.  Kot  less  than  nine  months  of  training  are  requisite:  it  begins 
when  the  bird  is  a  mere  nestling,  and  must  be  carefully  continued  tfll  after  the  first 
moulting:  for  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  all  which  has  been  previously  acc^uired  is 
very  apt  to  be  lost  at  that  time,  or  is  afterwards  so  imperfectly  remembered  that  the  bird 
is  of  little  value.  The  bull-finch  is  capable  of  very  strong  attachment  to  those  wlio  feed 
and  caress  it,  and  often  becomes  so  thoroughly  domesticated  as  to  exhibit  uo  desire  for 
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libert}'. — Curious  variations  of  plumage  are  sometimes  observed  in  it. — Other  species 
of  the  genus  pyrrhuln  are  known,  natives  of  dilTerent  parts  of  the  world;  and  in  this 
genus  some  ornithologists  include  c/ri/thus  of  Cuvier,  of  which  one  species,  the  pine- 
finch  (q.v.),  or  pine  grosbeak,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

BULL-FROG,  Rana  pipuns,  a  species  of  frog  (q.v.)  foxmd  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  Statutes  and  Canada,  but  chiefly  abundant  in  the  southern  states.  It  is  of  a  large 
size,  8  to  12  in.  long,  of  an  olive-green  color,  clouded  with  black.  It  receives  its  name 
from  the  remarkal)le  loudness  of  its  voice,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  bellow- 
ing of  a  distant  bull,  and  comes  in  as  a  hollow  bass  in  the  frog  concerts  which  take 
place  in  the  evening  and  all  night  long  in  marshy  places  in  America.  Its  voice  can  be 
distinctly  heard  at  a  distance  of  40  or  50  yards.  It  sits  for  hours  during  the  day, 
basking  in  the  sun,  near  tiie  margin  of  a  .stream,  into  which  it  plunges  Avith  a  groat  leap 
on  the  least  appearance  of  danger.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to  insect  and  molluscous 
food,  like  smaller  frogs,  but  is  said  to  be  partial  to  young  ducks,  and  to  swallow  thera 
entire.  Audubon  says  "  its  flesh  is  tender,  white,  and  affords  excellent  eating,"  the 
hind  legs,  however,  being  the  only  part  used  for  food.  He  adds  that  these  parts  make 
e.xcelleiTt  bait  for  the  larger  cat-fisii,  and  that  he  has  generally  used  the  gun  for  procuring 
them,  loading  with  very  small  shot. 

BULL,  Golden,  applied  to  the  decree  of  Charles  IV.  of  Germany,  publishecl  in  1356, 
to  fix  tlie  laws  for  tlie  election  of  emperors  and  regiilate  the  number  of  electors.  A 
similar  edict  by  Andrew  II.  of  Hungary  (1232),  for  similar  purposes  bears  the  name. 

BULLHEAD,  Rn'ER  Bullhead,  or  Miller's  TrrvMB,  Cotfi/s  r/obio,  a  small  fish, 
abundant  in  clear  rivers  and  streams,  in  some  parts  of  the  British  islands,  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  in  tiie  n.  of  Asia.  It  seldom  exceeds  4  or  5  in.  in 
length;  is  of  a  dark  brown  color  on  the  upper  parts,  and  Avhite  beneath;  has  rather 
large  fins,  with  rays  siigiitly  produced  mto  spines  and  prettily  spotted;  and  in  general 
appearance  is  not'uidike  the  gurnards  (q.v.).  It  is,  however,  generally  regarded  as  a 
disagreeable  object  to  tiie  sight,  on  account  of  the  great  size  and  deinessed  form  of  its 
head,  from  which  it  derives  its  English  names;  the  name,  miller's  thumb,  alluding  to 
the  broad  rounded  form  which  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb  of  a  miller  used  to  acquire 
in  times  when  machinery  was  ruder  than  now,  by  its  continual  employment  in  testing 
the  quality  of  the  flour  produced,  and  in  turning  it  over  on  tlie  fingers  for  inspection, 
that  it  might  be  known  if  the  mill  was  doing  its  work  well.  The  appearance  of  the  B. 
is  rendered  still  more  unattractive  bj'  the  entire  absence  of  scales,  a  characteristic  of  the 
genus  to  which  it  belongs,  tlie  whole  body  and  head  being  covered  with  a  soft  skin. 
Yet  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  very  delicate  flavor,  and  in  some  countries  is  much  .sought  after 
as  an  article  of  food.  Its  flesh,  when  boiled,  is  reddish,  like  that  of  the  salmon.  Izaak 
Walton  speaks  of  angling  for  the  B.,  and  in  his  pleasant  quaint  .style  describes  the  habits 
of  tliefisli:  "Redoes  usually  dwell  and  hide  himself  in  holes,  or  amongst  stones  in 
clear  water,  and  in  very  hot  (i:iys  will  lie  a  long  time  very  .'^till,  and  .sun  him.'^elf,  and 
will  lie  easy  to  be  seen  upon  any  flat  stone,  or  any  gravel,  at  which  time  he  will  suffer 
an  angler  to  put  a  hook  baited  with  a  small  worm  very  near  into  his  mouth,  and. lie  never 
refu.ses  to  bite,  nor  indeed  to  be  caught,  with  the  worst  of  anglers." — The  otlier  i5riti.sh 
species  of  the  genus  offux  (q.v.)  are  marine.  The  name  B.  is  not  usually  given  to  any 
of  them.  A  sea-fish  of  a  nearly  allied*  genus  (aspidopltorus)  is  sometimes  called  the 
Armed  Bcllhe.vd;  it  is  also  known  as  the  Pogge  (q.v.). — The  river  B.  dilTers  from  the 
marine  species  of  the  same  genus,  in  having  only  one  short  spine  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  on  the  preopcrrulnm. 

BULLIIE.^D  (ante),  a  popular  name  applied  to  several  species  of  fresh  and  salt 
water  fish  found  in  the  ea.stern  parts  of  America,  and  belonging  to  the  genera  coUvh  and 
nranfhocottiis.  The  common  B.,  often  called  the  "sculpin,"  is  well  known  to  anglers 
for  its  scarecrow  form  and  colons.  They  an;  voracious,  devouring  small  fisji,  crabs, 
decayed  flesh,  etc.,  and  frightening  away  such  fi.sh  as  they  cannot  eat.  They  vary 
greatly  in  size,  but  are  u.'^uaily  small,  and  .seldom  u.sed  for  food. 

BULLINGEE,  Henry,  the  friend  of  Zwingli,  and  one  of  the  diiof  reformers  in  Swit- 
zerland, wasliorn  at  Bremgarten,  in  tiie  canton  of  Aargau,  July  18,  1504.  He  studied 
at  Cologne,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  tlie  writings  of  Lutlier;  and  during  the 
year  1527,  he  attended  the  llieological  expositions  of  Zwingli,  and  went  along  with  the 
latter  to  the  religious  conference  held  at  Bern  in  1528,  tlie  result  of  which  was  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  canton.  In  1529,  he  married  Anna  Adlischwyler,  formerly  a  nun, 
who  Itore  him  eleven  diildren.  By  a  powerful  sermon  which  he  prenched  at  Bremgar- 
ten, on  Whitsunday,  1529.  B.  induced  his  wiiole  congregation  to  make  a  profession  of 
Protestantism.  In  15;J1,  lie  was  compelled  by  the  Catiiolic  party  to  flee  from  the  can- 
ton, ami  went  to  Zurich,  where,  in  tlie  following  year,  he  was  appointtid  pastor  of  the 
principal  cliurch.  In  the  controversy  on  the  euchari.st  and  Die  afl'airs  of  the  Anabap- 
ti.sts,  B.  distinguished  himself  by  lii.s  integriiy  and  moderation;  and  in  his  house  at 
Zurich  several  GenivMi  theologians,  coini'elled  to  leave  their  country,  were  hospitably 
sheltered.  He  took  jiarl  in  drawing  up  llie  fi.-st  Helvetic  r-onfcssion  at  Basel,  in  1536, 
and  in  cstabli.shing  a  close  relation  between  tin;  Swiss  and  Anglican  churciies.  Hedied 
Sept.  17,  1575.     His  writings  are  numerous.     The  most  important  is  a  Uistory  of  the 
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Reformation,  which  was  first  publisher!  at  Zurich,  1838.     His  sermons  hare  been  trans- 
lated Into  Englisii.     See  the  Lives  of  B.  by  Hess  (1828)  and  Christoffel  (1875). 

BULLION  usually  moans  uncoined  gold  and  silver,  in  bars  or  other  masses;  but  in 
discussions  on  the  currency,  the  term  is  frequently  employed  to  signify  the  precious 
metals  coined  and  uncoined.  The  origin  of  the  word  B.  in  its  present  sense,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  French  bilhjn  (q.  v.),  and  the  corresponding  Spanish  velhn,  seems  to  be  as 
follows:  B.  originally  meant  the  mint,  where  the  alloy  for  the  coinage  was  prepared, 
and  the  coin  stamped  (either  from  the  Lat.  bulla,  a  round  boss  or  stud,  or  stamp;  or 
from  the  verb  huWire,  to  boil  or  bubble);  and  hence  it  came  in  England  to  signify  the 
standard  metal  of  which  the  coins  are  made.  In  France,  where  the  kings  debused  the 
currency  much  more  than  ever  took  place  in  England,  billon,  the  mint,  came  to  signify 
the  base  mixture  issued  therefrom. 

It  is  a  question  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled,  how  far  any  great  increase  in  the  sup- 
ply of  B.  has  that  effect  in  lessening  the  value  of  money,  and  consequently  raising 
prices,  which  has  always  been  very  naturally  attribiited  to  it.  It  may  indeed  be  main- 
tained with  some  plausibility,  that  if  B.  were  capable  of  being  produced  to  such  an 
extent  beyond  the  actual  demand  for  it  as  to  glut  the  market,  it  would  cease  to  be  that 
general  standard  of  money  value  wiiich  it  has  become,  just  because  it  is  of  all  others  the 
article  which  is  steadiest  in  requiring  a  certain  outlay  of  labor  to  produce  it.  Rises  in 
prices  have  accompanied  large  supplies  of  gold,  but  they  have  also  accompanied  large 
supplies  of  other  commodities  indicative  of  a  great  increase  in  riches.  It  is  certain  that 
great  increases  in  the  supply  of  B.  do  not,  as  in  the  case  of  other  goods,  glut  the  mar- 
ket. For  some  years  past,  the  supply  of  gold,  owing  to  the  new  fields  opened  in 
America  and  Australia,  has  been  quadrupled,  with  certainly  no  more  influence  on  prices 
than  what  a  general  increase  in  prosperity  might  cause.  There  is,  it  will  be  observed, 
this  great  difference  between  gold  and  other  commodities,  that  besides  what  may  be 
within  the  crust  of  the  earth,  there  is  a  great  mass  which  has  been  accumulating  for 
thousands  of  years  in  the  possession  of  mankind,  which  comes  forth  as  it  is  wanted. 
A  few  millions  of  tons  of  iron,  or  bales  of  cotton,  beyond  the  usual  annual  average, 
would  perhaps  add  a  hundred  per  cent  to  the  available  quantity  for  consumption;  but  a 
few  millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  gold,  having  to  be  counted  with  all  the  gold  in  existence 
in  the  world,  makes  a  scarcely  perceptible  additijan  to  the  stock. 

The  term  B.  is  in  this  country  associated  with  the  memorable  Bullion  Report  of 
1810.  In  the  year  1797,  by  what  was  called  the  restriction  act  (see  Bank),  the  bank  of 
England  was  restrained  from  paying  its  notes  in  gold.  There  tlnlfe  came  to  be  two  sep- 
arate and  independent  currencies  in  the  country — one  of  B.,  the  other  of  paper.  They 
came  to  differ  in  value  from  each  other  so  much  that  in  the  year  1813,  gold,  of  which 
the  mint  price  was  £3  17s.  lOd  per  ounce,  was  actually  worth,  in  bank  paper,  £5  10s., 
or,  in  other  words,  the  one-pound  bank-note  was  worth  14s.  2(1.  There  were  various 
opinions  on  the  cause  of  this  difference.  Some  people  simpl}'  said  that  gold  was  dear, 
taking  paper  as  the  standard  of  value;  others  said  it  w-as  owing  to  our  exports  not  bal- 
ancing our  imports;  others,  to  too  great  facilities  in  discounting,  by  which  money  was 
advanced  on  bad  security;  and  in  general,  it  was  held  that  there  could  be  no  overissue 
of  paper-money,  if  it  was  backed  by  good  security,  and  employed  only  for  genuine 
transactions,  and  not  in  fictitious  credits.  In  the  meantime,  the  select  committee  on 
the  high  price  of  gold  B.,  had  been  wishing  to  get,  not  through  theories  or  speculations, 
but  through  actual  facts,  at  the  truth.  The  work  of  the  committee  was  chiefly  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Horner,  aided  by  sir  Robert  Peel,  then  a  young  man;  and  both  of  them 
entered  on  the  task  without  any  prepossession,  and  the  desire  to  find  the  truth.  They 
established  the  conclusion,  among  other  important  truths,  that  paper-money  is  always 
liable  to  be  overissued,  and  consequently  depreciated,  unless  it  be  at  all  times  imme- 
diately convertible  into  gold,  and  the  monetary  policy  of  the  empire  was  subsequently 
established  on  this  principle.  A  full  analysis  of  the  B.  report  will  be  found  inMacleod's 
Dictionary  of  Political  Economy. 

BULLITT,  a  co.  in  n.  Kentucky,  on  Salt  river  and  Rolling  fork,  intersected  by  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Bardstown,  and  the  Lebanon  branch  railroads;  250  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  8521 — 1305  colored.  Productions  chiefly  agricultural.  Co.  seat,  Shepherds- 
ville. 

BULLOCK,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Alabama,  on  the  Conecuh  river,  the  Mobile  and  Girard,  and 
the  Montgomery  and  Eufaula  railroads;  750  sq.m.;  pop.  •'80,29,079 — 22,143  colored. 
Productions,  corn,  cotton,  etc.     Co.  seat.  Union  Springs. 

BULLOCK,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Georgia,  between  the  Ogeechee  and  Cannouchee  rivers;  900 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  8053 — 2258  colored.  It  is  level,  with  poor  soil,  in  large  part  covered 
with  pine  forests,  and  abounding  in  game.  Corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  raised. 
Co.  seat,  Statesborough. 

BULL  RUN,  a  small  stream  in  n.e.  Virginia,  falling  into  the  Occoquan  about  25  m. 
s.w.  of  Washington,  the  site  of  two  important  battles  early  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
The  first  battle  took  place  July  21, 1861,  the  national  forces  commanded  by  gen.  McDowell 
and  the  confederates  by  gens.  Johnson  and  Beauregard.  The  forces  w^efe  about  28,000 
for  McDowell  and  very  nearly  the  same  number  on  the  other  side,  though  not  more  thaa 
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18,000  union  men  were  actually  in  the  conflict.  Until  about  4  p.m.  the  advantage  was 
evidently  with  the  union  side;  but  at  that  time  an  impetuous  charge  from  Beauregard's 
whole  line  turned  the  tide,  and  the  union  army  was  completely  routed  and  tied  as  best 
they  could  across  the  stream  to  Ceutreville,  where  a  council  of  war  was  held  and  a  retreat 
to  Washington  determined  upon.  The  union  loss  was:  killed,  481;  wounded,  1011; 
nmsing,  14G0.     The  confederate  loss  was:  killed,  878;  wounded,  1489;  missing,  30. 

On 'the  29th  and  30th  of  Aug. ,  1863,  the  second  battle  was  fought,  gens.  McDowell 
and  Pope  commanding  tlie  union  forces,  with  gens.  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Longstreet  on 
the  other  side.  On  the  last  day  the  unionists  were  defeated  and  fell  back  to  Chancellors- 
ville,  where  they  suffered  another  repulse,  and  then  retired  to  Washington.  The  forces 
engaged  were  about  35,000  union,  and  40,000  confederate.  No  complete  report  of 
the  union  losses  "was  given,  but  the  figures  for  killed,  wounded,  captured,  and  missing 
are  put  at  11,000;  Lee  reported  the  confederate  loss  to  be  lO'JO  killed,  and  6514  wounded, 
but  the  report  was  incomjilete,  others  making  the  total  loss  8400.  The  confederates  cull 
these  engagements  the  "  first  and  second  battles  of  Manassas." 

BULLS  AND  BEARS,  a  common  designation  in  the  stock  market  for  two  classes  of 
operators;  the  "bulls"  being  those  who  seek  to  advance  prices,  and  the  "bears"  those 
who  endeavor  to  bring  them  down.  A  fanciful  derivation  of  the  term  is  that  a  bull 
losses  up  with  his  horns,  while  a  bear  tears  down  with  his  claws. 

BULL'S  EYE,  among  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  a  sort  of  small  pulley  in  the  form  of  a 
ring,  with  a  rujie  spliced  round  the  outer  edge,  and  another  sliding  through  a  hole  in 
thecenter. — B.  E.,  in  rifle  practice,  is  the  small  black  center  within  the  circle  of  the 
target. 

BULL-TERRIER,  a  cro.s.s-brccd  of  the  regular  bull-dog  and  various  kinds  of  terriers, 
having  more  docility  than  the  bull-dog  and  all  the  sagacity  of  the  terrier.  The  bull- 
terrier  is  a  favorite  house-dog,  noted  for  watchfulness  and  its  intense  enmity  to  rats. 

BULL  TROUT,  Sahno  eriox  or  S.  f/rmus,  a  fish  nearly  allied  to  the  salmon,  and  like  it, 
mitrratory  in  its  habits,  ascending  rivers,  in  which  it  deposits  its  spawn,  but  living 
chiefiy  in  tlie  sea.  It  occurs  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  Britain,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
taken'in  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries."^  It  is  frequently  called  the  Gu.\Y  Trout,  sometimes 
simply  the  Gk.vy,  and  is  the  Sewen  of  tlie  Welsh  rivers.  It  sometimes  attains  the  weight 
of  20  lbs.,  although  it  is  more  commonly  under  15  lbs.  weight.  It  is  less  elegant  in 
fonn  than  the  salmon;  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck  are  thicker  in  proportion;  and 
the  tail,  beyond  the  adipose  fin,  is  more  bulky  and  muscular;  the  tail  fin  is  square  at 
the  end  in  young  fish  (in  some  places  called  wliitUiiqs),  and  in  older  ones,  becomes  con- 
vex by  the  elongation  of  the  central  rays,  whence  the  name  roundtail  .sometimes  given 
this  species.  The  scales  are  rather  smaller  than  tho.se  of  a  salmon  of  equal  size,  and 
the  color  is  less  bright;  the  males  in  the  spawning  season  being  reddish  brown,  the 
females  blackish  gray;  at  other  times  the  general  color  is  like  that  of  the  salmon  trout. 
The  B.  T.  agrees  with  the  salmon  in  having  only  a  few  teeth  on  tlie  most  anterior  part 
of  the  rww^r  (the  bone  which  runs  down  the  center  of  the  palate);  while  the  salmon 
trout,  the  common  trout,  and  the  great  lake-trout,  have  a  long  line  of  teeth  there:  the 
teeth  are  larger  and  stronger  than  tho.se  of  the  salmon;  there  are  differences  also  in  the 
form  of  the  gili-cover.s.  To  anglers  the  B.  T.  is  next  to  the  salmon  as  a  prize,  and  by  many 
is  mistaken  for  it.  The  flesh  is  paler  in  color,  coarser,  with  much  less  flavor,  and  is 
much  less  esteemed. — The  name  B.  T.  has  been  also  given  to  the  Hucno  (salmo  hucho), 
or  salmon  of  the  Danube,  which  sometimes  attains  the  size  of  30,  or  it  is  said,  even  of 
60  lbs. 

BiJLOW,  Frtet).  Wiltt.  ton,  a  famous  Pnissian  gen.  in  the  war  of  liberation,  was 
b.  in  1755,  entered  the  army  young,  and  soon  distinguished  himself.  When  Prussia 
declared  war  with  France  in  1813,  it  was  B.  that  commanded  in  the  first  .successful 
encounter  with  the  French  at  Mockem,  April  5,  and  revived  the  self-confidence  of  the 
army  after  the  adverse  battle  of  Liitzen.  His  victories  over  Gudinot  and  Ney  at  Gros.s- 
beercB  and  Dennewitz,  «aved  Berlin,  and  inflicted  i^evere  loss  on  the  enemy.  He  acted 
n  con.spicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  by  taking  pos.session  of  Montmartrc, 
finished  the  campaign  of  1814.  The  king  acknowledged  his  .services  by  an  estate  worth 
£:>(), 000,  and  the  title  of  count  Dennewitz.  In  the  campaign  of  1815,  he  joined  Bliicher 
by  forced  marches,  and  headed  the  column  that  first  came  to  the  aid  of  Wellington  at 
Waterloo.     He  died  at  Konigsl)crg,  11th  Jan.,  1818. 

BULOW,  II.\NS  GuiDO  von,  a  celebrated  pianist  and  composer,  was  b.  at  Dresden, 
Germany,  Jan.  8,  18S0.  His  father,  a  well-known  author,  who  intended  that  he  .should 
study  law.  and  was  very  much  opposed  to  his  adopting  music  as  a  profession,  refused  to 
8Ui)port  him  after  he  had  given  up  his  law  studies  at  Berlin.  He  was  assisted  by  Liszt, 
who  recognized  his  talent,  and  Richard  Wagner  secured  him  a  position  as  leader  of 
orchestra  at  a  theater  in  Zurich  in  18,50.  During  the  year  1851-52  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  piano  at  Weimar,  under  the  tuition  of  Liszt.  In  1852,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  public  as  a  pianist;  edited  the  Ifeuc  Zcitirhriftfilr  Munk,  and  composed  his 
famous  overture  to  JhUvh  Co'.mr,  which  w-as  performed  with  great  success.  In  1855,  he 
became  leading  professor  in  the  conservatory  of  music  at  Berlin,  and  in  1857,  married 
Cosima,  daughter  of  Liszt,  from  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1869.     In  1875,  he  came  to 
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this  coimtrj'  and  made  a  very  successful  coucert  tour.  lie  never  plays  bis  own  pieces 
at  public  performances,  although  his  compositions  are  very  numerous  end  often  chosen 
by  otiier  artists.  His  larger  works  number  over  30,  and  he  has  comjiosed  many  songs 
and  choruses.     lie  is  considered  one  of  the  leading  pianists  of  modern  times. 

BULEAMPUlt',  a  t.  of  Oude,  India,  near  the  frontier  of  Nepaul,  m  n.  lat.  27°  24', 
e.  long.  82  15',  on  the  Raptee,  in  a  plain,  90  m.  n.e.  from  Lucknow.  It  is  a  town  of  cou- 
siderai)le  size,  but  mostly  of  mud  houses,  covered  with  thatch.  From  B.  there  is  a 
magniticent  view  of  Dhawalagiri.  The  town  is  on  one  of  the  most  frequented  routes 
between  Lircknow  and  Nepaul,  so  that  during  spring  and  summer  it  is  much  thronged 
by  traders,  exchanging  the  products  of  HiMdustan  and  Thibet.     Pop.  71,  14,026. 

BULRUSH,  an  English  popular  name  for  large  rush-like  or  reed-like  plants  growing 
in  marshes,  not  very  strictly  limited  to  any  particular  kind.  Some  authors  employ  it  in 
a  restricted  sense  as  the  designation  of  plants  of  the  genus  tyj^ha,  also  known  ;as  cat's- 
tail  or  reed-mace.  See  Tvpha.  It  is  perhaps  more  conmionly  restricted  to  large  species 
of  the  genus  scirpus  (q.v.),  also  called  club-rush,  and  particularly  to  8.  lacustris,  a  com- 
mon British  plant,  found  also  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  growing  about  the 
muddy  margins  of  lakes  and  ponds,  with  a  creeping  root  and  round  stems  varying  from 
2  to  8  ft.  in  height,  which  are  almost  lealless,  and  liear  their  flowers  in  compound  umbels 
of  small  brown  spikelets  on  their  side.  The  root  is  astringent  and  diuretic,  and  was 
formerly  employed  in  medicine;  but  the  stems  are  the  most  useful  part  of  the  plant, 
being  much  employed  for  making  chair-bottoms,  mats,  etc. ;  also  by  coopers  for  tilling 
up  spaces  between  the  seams  of  casks,  to  which  pinpose  their  spongy  nature  particularly 
adapts  them,  and  not  unfrequentlj'  for  thatching  cottages. 

BUI  SAR,  a  seaport  of  India,  in  the  British  district  of  Surat,  presidency  of  Bombay, 
on  the  estuary  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay. 
It  is  44  m.  s.  of  Surat.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  with  manufactures  of  ginghams,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  grain,  salt,  and  sugar.  Pop.  '71,  11,313,  chiefly  weavers  and  sailors, 
but  partly  also  employed  in  agriculture. 

BULTI,  or  Little  Thibet',  a  territory  lying  on  the  upper  Indus  beyond  the  Himalaya, 
and  forming  a  sort  of  debatable  land  between  India  and  Tartary.  It  is  immediately  to 
the  n.  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  with  which  it  is  politically  connected  bj'  conquest.  It 
occupies  about  8000  sq.m.,  extending  in  n.  lat.  between  34'  SO'  and  36',  and  in  e.  long, 
between  75"  and  77".  With  an  average  elevation  of  about  7000  ft.  above  the  sea,  B.  is 
surrounded  by  mountains  of  nearly  the  same  height  above  its  own  level.  Hence  the 
temperature  is  such  that  only  snow  falls  in  what  ought  to  be  the  rainy  season,  though  in 
summer  tlie  thermometer  ranges  at  noon  from  70°  to  90°  F.  European  fruits  are  said  to 
be  plentiful.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  Mongolian  race,  and  chiefly  Mohammedans. 
Among  the  animals  are  the  sha,  the  large- horned  goat,  the  sheep,  the  musk-deer,  and  the 
ibis.  The  only  town  of  consequence  is  the  capital,  Iskardoh,  which,  in  fact,  .sometimes 
gives  its  name  to  the  whole  province. 

BULUBGURH',  or  Ballamgarh,  a  t.  of  India,  the  principal  place  of  a  jaghire  of  the 
same  name,  called  also  Furreedabad.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  route  from  Delhi  to 
Muttra,  29  m.  s.  of  Delhi,  in  a  pleasant  well-cultivated  country.  The  town  is  not  large. 
and  is  very  crowded,  surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  with  mud  bastions  and  a  deep 
ditch.  The  jaghire  has  an  area  of  190  sq.m.,  and  its  pop.  is  supposed  to  be  about 
57,000.  The  British  have  never  interfered  with  the  civil  or  criminal  affairs  of  the  jag- 
hire. except  when  their  interference  was  requested,  during  the  minoritj'  of  the  present 
rajah;  but  the  rajah  of  B.  derives  his  rights  from  tlie  British  governmeut.  The  revenue 
of  the  state  is  estimated  at  160,000  rupees.  The  rajah  maintains  a  small  force  of  100 
cavalry  and  350  infantry. 

B'ULWARK,  in  military  matters,  was  the  old  name  for  a  rampart  or  bastion.  In*  a 
ship,  the  bulwarks  are  the  boarding  above  the  level  of  the  upper  deck,  nailed  to  the 
outside  of  the  timber-heads  and  stanchions.  In  ordinary  vessels  they  form  a  parapet, 
protecting  the  seamen  from  the  waves,  and  prevent  loose  articles  from  being  swept  off 
tlie  deck;  in  men-of-war  they,  in  addition,  serve  to  protect  the  men  from  an  enemy's 
shot.  In  an  inquiry  made  a  few  years  ago  concerning  the  availabilitj'  of  merchant- 
steamers  as  ships  of 'war,  it  was  found  that  the  bulwarks  would  not  afford  sufficient  pro- 
tection to  the  men  from  musket-shot;  but  that  if  hammock-stanchions  were  fixed  all 
round  the  bulwarks,  and  the  men's  hammocks  placed  in  a  netting  upheld  thereby,  a  very 
good  protection  might  be  obtained. 

BULWER,  Sir  Hekky  Ltttox,  G.C.B.,  the  right  hon.,  diplomatist  and  author,  an 
elder  brother  of  the  late  lord Lytton,  was  born  in  1804,  entered  the  diplomatic  service 
in  1827,  and  was  attached  .successively  to  the  British  embassy  at  Berlin,  Brussels,  and 
the  Hague.  In  1830,  he  entered  parliament,  and  during  the  following  seven  years  he 
represented,  in  order,  the  constituencies  of  Wilton,  Coventry,  and  Marylebone.  In  1837, 
he  became  secretary  of  embassy  at  Constantinople,  where  he  negotiated  and  concluded 
a  treaty  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  present  commercial  sj-stem  in  the  east.  In  1843, 
he  was  made  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  concluded  the  peace 
between  Spain  and  Morocco  in  the  following  year.  Whilst  in  Spain,  his  firmness  and 
candor  proved  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  to  Xarvaez,  the  Spanish,  soldier-diplo- 
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matist  of  that  day,  and  who,  pretending  to  have  discovered  the  complicity  of  the  Brit- 
ish plcuipotentiary  in  certain  plots  against  the  Spanish  government,  ordered  him  to  leave 
Z^Iadrid.  Both  parties  in  the  house  of  commons  approved  of  the  Avhole  course  of  B.'s 
conduct  wliile  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  her  majesty  awarded  to  him  the  highest 
decorations  of  the  order  of  the  Bath.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Washington,  where 
he  evinced  equal  art  in  conciliating  the  temper  of  the  people,  and  maintaining  the  inter- 
ests of  his  own  country.  In  18o2,  he  was  sent  to  Tuscany  as  envoy  extraordinary;  and 
in  ISofi  was  nominatedhv  lord  Palmerston  commissioner  at  Bucharest  for  investigating 
the  state  of  the  Danubian  principalities.  As  British  commissioner,  he  called  forth  from 
every  minister  and  from  every  government  concerned  the  warmest  expressions  of 
approval,  and  all  concurred  in  recommending  him  for  the  post  of  ambassador  to  the 
Otioman  porte,  on  the  return  of  lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  in  the  spring  of  1858.  Sir 
Henry  Lytton  Iwcame  a  peer  in  1871,  with  the  title  of  lord  Bailing  and  Bulwer.  He  died 
in  1872.  His  works  include  a  Life  of  Ptilmerst^ti;  IRitorical  Characters;  An  Autumn  in 
Greece;  France,  Social,  Literary,  and  Political;  and  o.  Life  of  Byron. 

BULWEK-LYTTON,  Edward  Robert,  Earl,  only  son  of  the  English  novelist,  b. 
1831;  educated  bv  private  tutors;  went  into  diplomatic  service  in  1849  under  his  uncle, 
sir  Henry,  wlio  was  then  Britisli  envoy  to  the  United  States;  afterwards  served  diplo- 
maticallv  at  Florence,  Paris,  the  Hague,  Vienna,  Copenhagen,  Athens,  Lisbon,  Madrid, 
and  agafn  at  Vienna  and  Paris,  lie  succeeded  to  his  title  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1873.  In  1874,  he  was  sent  again  to  Lisbon  as  ambassador,  and  in  1876  was  viceroy  of 
India,  where,  Jan.  1,  1877,  he  presided  at  the  ceremonial  proclamation  of  Victoria  as 
empress  of  India.  In  literature  he  is  widely  known,  tirst  as  "Owen  Meredith,"  the  author 
of  many  poems,  the  chief  of  which  is  Lucile.  Other  works  are  Tannhmii^er,  or  the 
BattUofthe  BardK;  Neville  Temple;  Julian  Fane;  songs  of  Ser via;  The  King  of  Amasis; 
Chronicles  and  Characters;  Orval,  or  tfie  Fool  of  Time;  imitations  in  verse  from  various 
languages;  Fabkx  in  Sonr/,  etc. 

BULWEE  LYTTON,  Sir  Edward.     See  Lytton. 

BTJMBOAT,  a  boat  employed  to  carry  provisions  and  other  articles  from  liarbors  and 
ports  to  vessels  Iving  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  Boats  of  this  kind  belong  to  a 
class  of  petty  traders,  who  in  England  are,  for  the  most  part,  women.  The  provisions 
commonly  offered  for  sale  are  soft  bread,  butter,  fruit,  vegetables,  ti.sh,  and  fresh  meat 
—the  fish  fried,  and  the  meat  roasted,  if  wanted.  Among  the  other  articles  are  included 
shirts,  drawers,  stockings,  gloves,  pipes,  needles,  thread,  and  a  variety  of  odds  and  ends. 
The  less  respectable  of  the "B.  traders  try  to  smu2;glc  spirits  on  board;  but  if  this  is  dis- 
covered, it  leads  to  instant  punir.hment.  In  fitting  out  and  also  in  paying  off  ships  in 
H.  M.  navy,  the  B.  people  are  allowed  on  board  for  a  certain  length  of  time  daily;  but 
when  a  ship  is  in  active  commission,  they  come  alongside  only  at  meal-hours.  Among 
the  class  of  B.  people  generally,  there  is  no  little  acuteness  and  enterprise.  They  learn 
all  particulars  about  ships  going  and  coming,  and  will  even  write  to  far-di.stant  ports  to 
secure  a  vessel's  i)atronagc.  In  their  dealings,  they  of  course  jirefer  ready  money,  but 
in  certain  cases  they  give  credit,  and  it  is  understood  lose  little  by  their  liberality;  for 
any  attempt  at  evasion  of  payment  by  any  of  tlie  crew,  meets  the  displeasure  of  com- 
manding otHcers.  From  Hong-Kong  up  to  the  Bogue  forts,  and  in  other  Chinese  waters, 
bumboats  frequently  accompany  vessels,  and  are  apt  to  become  troublesome.  From 
JUalta  and  some  other  places  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  bumboats  also  haunt  vessels  on 
short  cruises,  in  the  hope  of  doing  a  little  trade. 

BTTMKIN,  or  B(>o>rKrN'  (diminutive  of  boom),  on  shipboard,  is  a  short  boom  which  pro- 
jects over  each  bow  of  the  ship,  to  aid  in  extending  the  lower  edge  or  clue  of  the  fore- 
sail to  windward — in  nautical  phrase,  "to  board  the  fore  tack  to."  In  a  boat,  the  B.  is 
a  small  outrigger  over  the  stern,  used  for  extending  the  mizzen. 

■  BUMMALOTI,  Saurns  ophiodon,  a  fish  of  the  family  scopelidce  or  sauridfp,  often 
regarded  as  a  subdivision  of  the  great  family  sabnonido'.  It  is  a  marine  fish,  a  native  of 
the  coasts  of  India,  particularly  of  the  Bombay  and  Malabar  coasts,  from  which  it  is 
exported  in  large  quantities,  salted  and  dried,  to  other  parts  of  India,  being  highly 
esteemed  for  its  rich  flavor,  and  often  ii.sed  as  a  relish.  In  commerce,  it  is  known  not 
only  by  the  name  B.,  but  by  the  singidar  appellation  of  Bombay  duck.  It  is  a  fish  of 
elongated  form,  with  large  fins  and  a  very  large  mouth,  the  gape  of  which  extends  far 
beliind  the  eyes,  and  which  is  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  long,  slender  teeth, 
barbi.-d  at  the  points.     It  is  extremely  voracious. 

BUNX'OMHE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  North  Carolina,  n.e.  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  French  Broad 
river  and  the  Western  North  Carolina  railroad;  450.sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  15,412 — 2303  col- 
ored: in  '80.  21,910.  The  .surface  is  rough,  but  the  soil  is  fertile  and  good  for  cattle- 
raisin?.  'There  are  warm  springs  in  the  n.w.  part.  Corn,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  the 
chi'f  jiroductions.     Co.  seat,  Ashville. 

BUNDELCUND  ,  a  territory  of  Hindustan,  between  Qwalior  on  the  w.  and  the  ./umna, 
which  separates  it  from  the  t)oab,  on  the  n.e.  The  area  formerly  known  as  B.  included 
four  districts  belonging  to  the  Briti.sh  north-western  provinces,  (Banda,  Jalun,  Jhansi, 
and  llamirpur).  Now  B.  is  oflicially  used  only  for  the  "  Bandalkhan  1  agency,"  a  sub- 
division of  the  Central  India  agency  and  in  this  sense  is  applied  to  a  group  of  nine  native 
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States,  and  twent5'-five  petty  jaghires  under  native  princes.  The  area  of  the  agency  is 
10,600  sq.m.,  and  the  pop.  estimated  (1872)  at  1.278,000.  Studded,  as  B.  is,  with  isolated 
rocks,  rising  precipitousl)'  from  its  surface — each  of  them  a  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  inde- 
pendence— it  has  generall}"  been  very  much  subdivided.  Notwithstanding  that  it  is  well 
watered,  tlie  climate  renders  irrigation  indispensable;  and  it  is  accordingly  intei'spersed, 
at  the  co.st  of  great  labor  and  ingenuity,  with  artiticial  dams.  B.,  though  not  destitute 
of  woodlands,  presents  rather  jungle  and  copse  than  heavy  timber.  It  is  said  to  possess 
lue.xhaustiblc  deposits  of  iron-ore  and  some  coal.  The  principal  towns  of  B.  are  Calpee, 
Jhansi,  Callingcr,  Banda,  Jaluu,  and  Chaturpur.  The  first  three  are  noticed  iu  their 
places,  Callinger  being  famous  for  its  cave-temples,  and  Jhansi  and  Calpee  having 
acquired  celebrity  in  tlie  mutiny  of  1857-58. 

BUNDI,  or  BooNDEE,  a  t.  of  India,  in  n.  lat.  25°  26',  e.  long.  75°  43',  190  m.  s.w. 
from  Agra,  the  capital  of  a  small  state  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley 
nearly  surrounded  by  rocky  hills.  The  palace  of  the  rajah  is  on  tlie  slope  of  the  hill 
above  the  town,  and  is  of  great  magnificence  and  beauty,  consisting  of  a  number  of  parts 
built  at  difl"ereut  dates,  but  harmonizing  extremely  well  together.  The  town  contains 
few  notable  edifices.  It  has  two  good  bazaars,  it  is  a  place  of  little  commerce.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  iron  manufactures. — Tlie  raj  or  state  of  Bundi  has  an  area  of  2291  sq. 
miles.  A  range  of  mountains  running  n.e.  and  s.w.,  divides  two  nearly  equal  level  tracts 
— that  on  the  s.e.  extending  to  the  river  Chumbul,  and  that  ou  the  u.w.  to  the  base  of 
the  mountains  towards  Ajmere.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  unhealthy.  Although  the 
rajah  and  dominant  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Rajpoots,  the  greater  part  of  the 
population,  particularly  in  the  mountains,  are  Meenas,  supposed  to  be  an  aboriginal  race, 
Avho  are  indefatigable  freebooters.  The  military  force  of  the  state,  including  the  troops 
of  the  feudal  chiefs  and  the  police  force,  is  6170  men.  The  revenue  is  about  £50,000. 
Pop.  of  B.  224,000. 

BUNGALOW,  a  species  of  rural  villa  or  house,  so  called  in  India.  Bungalows  which 
form  the  residence  of  Europeans  are  of  all  sizes  and  styles,  according  to  the  taste  and 
wealth  of  the  owner.  Some  are  of  two  stories,  but  more  usually  they  consist  of  only  a 
ground  floor,  and  are  invariably  surrounded  with  a  veranda,  the  roof  of  which  affords 
a  shelter  from  the  sun.  In  the  chief  cities  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  some  of 
the  bungalows  are  really  palatial  residences,  while  in  the  mofussil  they  are  of  more  mod- 
erate pretensions.  In  general,  they  are  provided  with  exterior  oflices,  to  accommodate 
the  large  retinue  of  domestics  common  in  Indian  life.  Besides  these  private  bungalows, 
there  are  military  bungalows  on  a  large  scale  for  accommodating  soldiers  in  canton- 
ments; likewise  public'bungalows,  maintained  by  government  for  the  accommodation  of 
travelers,  and  in  which  seem  to  be  blended  the  characters  of  an  English  road-side  inn 
and  an  eastern  caravanserai.  These  bungalows,  though  they  vary  greatly  in  actual 
comfort,  are  all  on  the  same  plan.  They  are  quadrangular  in  shape,  one  story  high, 
with  high-peaked  roofs,  thatched  or  tiled,  projecting  so  as  to  form  porticoes  and  veran- 
das. 'The  B.  is  divided  into  "suits"  of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms,  provided  with  bed- 
steads, tables,  and  chaii-s;  windows  of  glass,  and  framed  glass  doors.  Off  each  room  is 
a  bath-room,  and  earthen  jars  of  cool  water.  Travelers  are  expected  to  carry  their  ser- 
vants, cooking-apparatus,  wine,  beer,  bedding,  etc.,  with  them;  but  the  khitmutgar  of 
the  better  class  of  bungalows  supplies  table-ware,  condiments,  and  even  sometimes  food 
and  liquors,  and  he  is  usually  skilled  in  cooking.  Government  charges  one  rupee,  or 
tvvo  sliillings  a  day,  to  each  traveler  for  the  use  of  the  bungalow.  A  book  is  kept,  in 
which  travelers  enter  their  names,  tlie  time  of  their  arrival  and  departure,  with  tlie 
amount  paid,  and  any  remarks  regarding  the  state  of  the  B.  and  its  attendance  he  may 
think  proper.  Natives  seldom  stop  in  tliese  public  bungalows,  for  though  legally  open 
to  all,  the}^  are  almost  exclusively  resorted  to  by  Europeans;  and  natives  even  of  good 
condition  are  fain  to  seek  "  the  squalid  desolation  of  .a  tottering  caravanserai,"  or  village 
"dhurrumsala."  At  every  travelers'  B.  is  stationed  a  government  peon,  who  acts  as 
watchman,  and  is  bound  to  assist  travelers'  servants  in  procuring  supplies  of  fuel  and 
food  in  the  nearest  village.  The  distance  between  each  B.  on  a  trunk-road  is  generally 
about  12  or  15  m. — an  Indian  day's  journey.  The  introduction  of  railways  will  very 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  present  system  of  traveling  in  India — a  fact  greatlj-  to  be  desired, 
as  tlie  annoyance  exjierienced  moving  slowly  ou  with  baggage  and  servants  at  the  rate  of 
a  stage  a  day  is  almost  inconceivable. 

BUNGAY,  a  market-t.  of  the  co.  of  Suffolk,  England,  30  m.  n.n.e.  from  Ipswich. 
It  occupies  the  sides  and  summit  of  a  gently  rising  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wave- 
ney,  and  is  a  well-built  town,  with  wide  streets,  the  principal  ones  diverging  from  the 
marketplace.  The  town  grew  around  Bungay  castle,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Bigods,  earls  of  Norfolk,  and  of  the  walls  of  which  some  ruins  still 
remain.  The  ruins  of  a  Benedictine  nunnery  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  town.  The 
church  of  tlie  Holy  Trinity  is  an  edifice  with' a  round  tower,  supposed  to  be  of  the  time 
of  Edward  the  confessor.  There  are  numerous  places  of  Avorship,  ttelonging  to  different 
denominations,  and  schools,  charitable  institutions,  assembly-rooms,  etc.  "What  was 
formerly  the  theater  is  now  used  as  a  corn-hall.  B.  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  by 
the  river  Waveney  in  corn,  malt,  flour,  coals,  and  lime.     Pop.  '61,  3805;  '71,  3503. 
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BXJNIAS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  crucifercp,  distinguished  by  incumbent 
linear  spirally  twisted  cotyledons  (q.v.),  and  a  nut-like  silicule  (or  round  pod)  with  2  to 
4  cells.  Only  a  few  species  are  known,  natives  of  the  Levant.  One  of  these,  B.  orien- 
Udis,  is  cultivated  in  some  countries — particularly  in  France — as  a  field-crop,  for  the 
sake  of  its  leaves,  which  are  used  for  feeding  cattle.  It  was  introduced  into  Britain 
more  than  100  years  since,  but  its  cultivation  has  never  become  general,  the  amount  of 
herbage  which  it  yields  being  comparatively  small.  It  is  sometimes  called  Hill  Mus- 
tard. 

BUNION  is  a  painful  condition  met  with  in  the  joints  of  the  feet,  most  commonly  at 
the  junction  of  the  great  toe  with  its  metatarsal  bone.  It  is  caused  by  a  gradual  dis- 
placement of  the  bones,  the  toe  itself  turning  outwards,  and  leaving  the  head  or  further 
extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone  projecting  inwards.  Over  the  latter,  the  skin  is  gener- 
ally thin,  and  occasionally  a  bursa  (sac)  is  present  between  the  skin  and  bone.  The 
pressure  of  a  boot  causes  this  bursa  to  inflame,  and  this  may  go  on  to  suppuration  or 
painful  ulceration.  Rest,  poulticing,  and  such  remedies  are  generally  sufficient  to  sub- 
due any  inflammatory  attack,  and  wearing  a  shoe  so  constructed  as  to  save  the  B.  from 
pressure,  will  probably  prevent  a  recurrence  of  painful  symptoms;  but  amputation  and 
excision  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  the  troublesome 
distortion. 

BUNION  is  a  term  applied  in  surgerj-  to  enlarged  bursa?,  or  sj-novial  sacs,  situated  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  foot,  and  especially  overliie  metatarsal  joint  of  the  first  or  the 
fifth  toe  (see  Foot),  and  accompanied  by  more  or  less  distortion  of  the  joint;  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  bunions  are  directly  produced  by  the  pressure  of  badly-fitting 
boots;  and  if  the  boots  are  consti-ucted  of  patent  leather,  or  any  material  which  stops 
the  excreting  action  of  the  skin,  this,  too,  may  be  regarded  as  an  indirect  cause  of  their 
formation.  A  bunion  begins  as  a  painful  and  tender  spot  over  one  of  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joints;  the  part  gradually  enlarges,  and  there  are  indications  of  an  efl'usion 
into  a  natural,  bur.sa  or  a  newly-formed  sac.  The  progress  of  the  affection  may  stop 
here,  the  bursa  remaining,  and  serving  to  protect  the  subjacent  parts  from  pressure;  but 
far  more  frequently  it  undergoes  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation,  causing  its  enlarge- 
ment; or  becomes  the  seat  of  corns;  or  suppuration  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst  ensues. 
The  last  accident  may  be  followed  either  by  obliteration  of  the  cyst,  and  cure,  or  by  a 
troublesome  form  of  ulcer,  especially  in  persons  of  languid  circulation. 

It  is  only  in  its  early  stage  that  there  is  any  hope  of  removing  the  disease;  subse- 
quently, the  treatment  must  be  only  palliative.  The  tender  spot  that  precedes  the 
enlargement  should  be  covered  by  night  with  wet  lint  and  oiled  silk,  while  by  day  a 
boot  or  slioe  exerting  no  pressure  on  the  part  should  be  worn.  If  the  part  is  very  ten- 
der, it  may  be  covered  during  the  daj'  Avith  soap-plaster  spread  on  wash-leather.  As 
soon  as  a  cyst  can  be  detected,  the  part  should  be  occasionally  treated  with  strong 
tincture  of  iodine,  with  a  view  of  promoting  absorption.  The  writer  of  the  article  on 
this  subject  in  Holmes's  *S5'/.<(^e??i  of  Surgerii,  recommends  an  ointment  of  biniodide  of 
mercury  (ten  grains  to  an  ounce  of  lard)  for  the  cure  of  bunions  when  uninflamed,  and 
for  .«uch  as  have  miich  fluid  within  them.  It  should  not  be  applied  so  constantly  as  to 
blister  the  .skin.  "When,  from  any  cause,  inflaunnation  takes  place  in  the  sac,  water- 
dressing,  or  a  poultice,  should  be  applied;  and  as  soon  as  there  are  definite  signs  of  sup- 
puration, a  free  incision  should  be  made,  which  at  once  relieves  the  pain,  and  is  often 
followed  by  a  complete  cure. 

The  ulcers  resulting  from  the  bursting  of  a  bunion  are  very  difficult  to  heal,  espe- 
cially in  old  persons  whose  circulation  is  languid.  Stimulating  local  applications,  such 
as  ointment  of  resin,  should  be  applied,  Avhile  opium  and  stimulants  .should  be  prescribed 
for  internal  use,  together  with  nourishing  diet.  vSuch  ulcers,  under  the  best  treatment, 
not  A-cry  unfnqucntly  form  the  starting-point  for  senile  gangrene. 

BUNKER  S  HILL.     See  Charlestown. 

BUNKUM,  a  phrase  used  in  the  United  States  to  signify  an  oratorical  display  in  favor 
of  a  sham  )noposal,  in  order  to  catch  popular  applause.  A  member  of  the  legislature,  for 
example,  desirous  of  slandincr  well  with  his  constituents,  nnikes  a  flaming  speech  in 
favor  of  a  measure  in  which  they  are  interested;  but  with  the  knowledge  that  the  meas- 
ure is  impracticable,  and  will  not  be  carried.  In  fact,  the  speaker  does  Jiot  want  to 
carry  it;  his  sole  ol)ject  is  to  impose  on  his  supporters,  and  acquire  the  character  of  a 
moriforions  public  leader.  Such  is  speaking  for  bunkum.  In  some  instances,  the  state 
le-rislatun's  enact  laws  brouglit  forward  on  these  di.shone.st  grounds — tlie  whole  mem- 
bers, or  at  least  a  large  majority  of  them,  iiaving  no  other  object  than  bunkum.  The 
consequence  is,  that  many  laws,  agitated  for  by  popular  factions,  remain  a  dead-letter, 
unless  thev  hapjien  to  be  "enforced  by  clubs  organized  for  the  purpose.  The  word  B.  is 
.said  to  be  "a  corruption  of  Buncombe,  the  name  of  a  county  in  North  Carolina,  the  rep- 
resentative of  which  informed  congress  on  one  occasion  that  he  was  merely  speaking  "for 
Buncombe." 

BUNODES  GEMMA'CEA,  a  species  of  the  order  actinoida.  See  Ane^ione,  Sea, 
ante. 
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BUNSEN,  CrmisTiAN  Karl  Josias,  Baron,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen 
and  scholars  of  Germany,  was  b.,  25th  Aug.,  1791,  at  Korbach,  in  the  principalitj-  of 
Waldeck,  and  studied  pliilology  at  Gottiugen  (1809-13)  under  Hej^ne.  He  had  been 
appointed  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  of  Gottingen  in  1811,  but  quitted  the  position  in 
1818;  and  in  pursuance  of  a  course  of  study  of  old  and  middle  high  German,  begun  in 
company  with  Lachmanu,  and  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  Germanic  tongues,  Avent 
to  Holland,  and  afterwards  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  learned  Icelandic  from  Finn  Mag- 
nussen.  The  historical  works  of  Niebuhr  and  his  character  as  a  politician  hatl  tilled  B. 
with  enthusiasm,  and  he  spent  some  months  of  1815  in  Berlin,  in  order  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  historian.  In  1810,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  Persian 
and  Arabic  under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  and  in  the  same  year  to  Rome,  where  he  married. 
Niebuhr,  then  Prussian  ambassador,  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  scientihc  pursuits 
of  B.,  and  procured  (1818)  his  appointment  as  secretary  to  the  embassy.  The  residence 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  in  Rome  in  1823,  had  a  decided  influence 
on  his  subsequent  career.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  in  which  B.  had  disagreed 
with  the  king,  the  latter  asketl  his  views  on  the  Prussian  ritual  {Agende)  and  hymn-book 
question,  then  much  agitated.  Though  these  views  were  vury  different  from  what  the 
king  had  been  accustomed  to  hear,  he  took  them  in  good  part,  and  with  expression  of 
his  personal  regard,  requested  B.  to  continue  in  the  state  service.  On  Niebuhr's  depart- 
ure from  Rome  (1824),  B.  conducted  the  embassy  provisionally  for  a  time,  and  was  then 
appointed  resident  minister  (1827).  Living  in  intimate  intercourse  with  Niebuhr,  B.  had 
employed  the  time  in  deepening  his  investigation  into  the  philosophy  of  language  and 
religion;  and  had  made,  on  tlie  one  hand,  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  constitutions 
of  antiquity;  on  the  other,  biblical  inquiries,  church  histor}^,  and  liturgies — objects  of 
special  attention.  Though  not  within  the  scope  of  the  great  plan  of  his  life,  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Beftrhrc.ihung  der  Stadt  Rom  (Description  of  Rome),  3  vols.  (Stutt. 
1830-43) ;  the  greater  part  of  the  topographical  communications  on  ancient  Rome,  and 
all  the  investigations  into  the  early  history  of  Christian  Rome,  are  by  him. — The  first 
visit  of  Champollion  to  Rome  formed  an  epoch  in  B.'s  antiquarian  studies.  He  was  a 
zealous  hearer  of  Champollion  himself,  and  also  encouraged  Lepsius  (q.v.)  to  the  study 
of  hieroglyphics.  The  arch;i;ological  institute,  established  in  1829,  found  in  B.  its  most 
active  supporter.  When  he  founded  the  Protestant  hospital  on  the  Tarpeianrock  (1835), 
he  also  built,  adjoining  his  own  house,  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  institute;  and  labored 
earnestly  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  often  asked  his  advice 
in  the  matter  of  the  ritual,  but  had  not  adopted  it.  B.  then,  along  with  the  chaplain, 
introduced  (1835)  into  the  chapel  of  the  embassy  at  Rome  a  liturgy  modeled  after  his  own 
views,  and  sent  a  report  (1828)  to  the  king  of' the  result.  The^king  had  this  liturgy 
printed,  and  wrote  the  preface  with  his  own  hand.  This  work  never  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  trade;  but  the  most  part  of  it  was  embodied  in  the  AUegemeaie  evang.  Gesang-  und 
Gebetbuch,  printed  (1846)  without  the  author's  name,  in  the  Rauhe  Haus,  Hamburg, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  second  edition  of  the  Versuch  eincs  allgemeinen  evang. 
Gesang-  und  Gehethuclbs  (Attempt  at  a  General  Evangelical  Hymn  and  Prayer  Book), 
Hamb.  1833. 

In  1841,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  London,  to  negotiate  the  erection  of  an 
Anglo-Prus.sian  bishopric  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  ambassa- 
dor at  the  English  court.  It  is  understood  that,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Berlin  in  1844, 
he  was  asked  to  write  down  his  views  on  the  question  of  granting  a  constitution  to 
Prussia;  and  that  in  consequence  he  presented  a  series  of  rncmorials  representing  the 
urgency  for  a  delil)erative  assembly,  and  also  made  a  complete  plan  of  a  constitution 
closely  resembling  the  English.  In  the  Schleswig-Holstcin  question,  B.  strongly  advo- 
cated the  German  view,  in  opposition  to  Denmark,  and  protested  against  the  London 
protocol  of  1850.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  his  political  duties,  B.  continued  unabated  his 
literary  and  philosophical  pursuits,  the  results  of  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared. 
His  views  regarding  the  part  that  Prussia  should  act  in  the  eastern  question  not  being, 
it  is  understood,  in  accordance  with  those  of  his  court,  he  ceased,  in  1854,  to  represent 
Prussia  at  the  court  of  England,  and  retired  to  Heidelberg.  In  the  estimation  of  Eng- 
lishmen, B.  mu.st  ever  hold  a  high  place.  No  foreigner  has  ever  shown  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  their  national  characteristics,  or  a  heartier  love  of  their  social  and  political  lib- 
erty. \l  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  done  service  to  the  cause  of  enlightened 
Christianity,  for  while  in  England,  he  was  regarded  by  those  who  knew  him  both  as 
the  most  philosophical  and  most  reverent  of  lay  theologians.  His  chief  works  are :  Z>« 
Jure  Atheniemivm,  Hasreditiirio  {Gcott.  181S);  Die  KircJie  der  Z'ikunft  (the  Church  of  the 
Future — translated  into  English,  and  published  hy  Longman),  Harab.  1845;  Ignatius  ton 
AntiocJiien  und  Seine  ZcvY  (Ignatius of  Antioch  and  his  Time),  Hamb.  1847;  Die  dreieclden 
und  die  vier  unechten  Briefe  des  Ignatius  von  Antiochien  (The  Three  Genuine  and  the  Four 
Spurious  Epistles  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch),  Hamb.  1847;  ^^gyptens  Sfelle  in  der  Welt- 
geschichte  (Egypt's  Place  in  the  World's  History— translated  into  English  by  Cottrell), 
Hamb.  1845-57;  Die  Basiliken  des  Christlich^n  Ro'ms  (The  Basilicas  of  Christian  Rome), 
1843;  Hippolytus  und  seine  Zeit  {W\Y)^o\yi\\%  nn^  his  Time),  1851;  Chnstianity  and  Mnn- 
fcindASrii;  Gotf  in  der  Geschichte (God  in  History),  1861 :  und  the  Bibehrerk,  which  B.  hoped 
to  make  liis  chief  work,  of  which  only  a  part  appeared  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1860,     See  Memoir  by  his  widow  (1868). 
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BXJNSEN,  Egbert  "Wilhelm,  S.  distinguished  German  chemist,  b.  at  GOttingcn,  where 
his  lather  was  a  professor,  on  March  31,  1811.  lie  entered  the  university  of  his  uative 
towu  in  1828,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  especially 
to  zoolog]^  and  chemistry.  He  afterwards  prosecuted  his  favorite  studies  at  Paris.  Ber- 
lin, and  Vienna.  After  having  held  the  post  of  professor  at  Cassel,  i\iarburg,  and  Bres- 
lau,  successively,  B.  was,  in  1852,  appointed  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  has  since  remained,  lie  has  published  numerous  papers  on  physics  and  geol- 
ogj',  as  well  as  on  chemistry.  The  charcoal  pile  and  the  burner  which  bear  his  name  are 
in  extensive  use.  That  the  hydrate  of  oxide  of  iron  is  an  antidote  to  arsenic,  is  an  impor- 
tant fact  which  was  made  known  b}-  liim,  along  with  his  friend  Berthold,  in  1887.  B. 
was  the  first  to  produce  magnesium  in  large  quantities;  and,  in  1860,  he  invented  the 
magnesium  light,  which  has  proved  so  important  to  photograph}-.  But  the  greatest  dis- 
covery with  which  his  name  is  associated,  is  that  of  the  spectrum  analyses — made  in  con- 
junction with  his  friend  Kircholf — which  has  been  the  means  of  w^orking  so  many  won- 
ders in  chemistry,  and  revealing  so  much  to  astronomers.  Its  first  result  was  the  discov- 
ery of  two  new  metals.  B.  is  not  onl}'  a  prolific  discoverer  in  chemistrj',  but  he  has 
proved  himself  also  one  of  its  most  successful  teachers.  His  manner  of  demonstration 
is  very  happy.  We  have  from  his  pen:  l)e»criptio  Hyf]rometroriuii  (Gottingen,  1830); 
Eken/jwi/dhi/drat  (2d  ed.,  1837);  Gasoinctn'scJu'  Mdhodcn  (iSHl;  English  by  Roseoe);  and 
other  papers.     The  government  of  Baden  made  him  a  privy-councilor  in  1863. 

BUNT,  a  disease  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  or  the  parasitic  fungus  which  causes  that 
disease.  The  name  B.  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  bitriit,  or  at  least  derived  from 
the  same  root,  a  derivation  perhaps  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  brand  (q.v.).  B.  isalso 
called  pepper  bruiul,  and  sometimes  niuid  ball.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
injurious  diseases  of  wheat,  often  affecting  great  part  of  a  crop,  although  its  prevalence 
has  been  greatly  diminished  b}'  care  on  the  part  of  farmers,  and  particularly  by  the  selec- 
tion of  clean  seed,  and  the  dressing  of  the  seed,  before  sowing,  with  some  substance, 
which,  without  injuring  its  vitality,  destroys  that  of  the  spores  or  granules  of  the  fun- 
gus. Even  washing  with  water  has  a  good  eflfeet,  but  greater  benefit  is  derived  from 
dressing  with  salt,  quicklime,  chloride  of  lime,  Glauber's  salt  (sulphate  of  soda),  and 
quicklime,  or  blue  vitriol  (sidphate  of  copper).  Even  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate 
are  used  for  this  purpose.  B.  is  now  believed  to  be  propagated  by  any  contact  of  sound 
with  unsound  grain;  by  thrashing,  which  causes  the  B.  dust  to  fly  about;  or  by  manure, 
in  which  the  straw  of  infected  grain  has  been  mixed.  Upon  this  knowledge,  the  means 
now  adopted  for  its  prevention  are  founded.  A  considerable  mixture  of  B.  is  not  sup- 
posed to  render  flour  absolutely  unwholesome,  at  least  when  made  into  fermented  bread, 
but  the  bread  is  of  a  peculiar  flavor,  and  a  very  dark  color.  It  is  said  that  such  flour  is 
used  to  no  small  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  gingerbread,  the  treacle  disguising  both 
the  color  and  the  flavor. 

BUNTER  SANDSTEIN,  or  "variegated  sandstone,"  is  the  lowest  member  of  the  tri- 
assic  period.  As  the  triass  is  more  perfectly  developed  in  Germany  than  in  Britain,  the 
German  beds  are  considered  the  typical  group  of  this  period.  The  B.  S.  consists  of  vari- 
ous colored  sandstones,  intcr.stratificd  with  red  marls  and  thin  Ix'ds  of  limestone,  which 
occasionally,  as  in  the  Harz,  are  oolitic,  but  in  other  places  dolomitic.  The}'  attain  a 
maximum  thickness  of  1500  feet.  The  English  represinitatives  of  the  B.  S.  are  chiefly 
developed  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  consist  of  red  and  mottled  sandstones  with 
beds  of  marl,  and  tiiick  rather  irregular  bands  of  partially  consolidated  conglomerate 
called  "pebble  beds."  Thirty  species  of  fo.ssil  plants  have  been  formd  in  the  B.  S.  near 
Strasl)urg,  consisting  chiefly  of  ferns,  cycads,  and  conifers.  But  the;  most  remarkable 
fos.sils  in  this  formation  are  the  remains  of  huge  batrachians.  Originally,  the  footprints 
which  had  been  left  by  the  animals  on  the  moist  sand  were  alone  observed.  From  their 
resemblance  to  the  impressions  made  by  a  human  hand,  the  animal  producing  them  was 
provisionally  named  clieirotherium  (q.v.).  The  subsequent  di.scovcry  and  examination 
of  the  remains  of  teeth  and  bones  in  the  same  beds,  have  afforded  .sutTicient  materials  to 
enable  Owen  to  reconstruct  an  animal  named  hy  h\ml((bi/ri?it/io(fori  (q.v.),  which  tuidoubt- 
edly  prod\iced  the  footprints.  These  renuiins  have  been  detected  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  as  well  as  in  Germany. 

BUNTINE,  or  Bi'NTINo,  is  a  thin  woolen  material,  of  which  the  flags  and  signals  of 
ships  are  usually  made. 

BUNT  ING,  Embcriza,  a  genus  of  birds  closely  allied  to  finches  and  sparrows,  and 
included  with  them  l)y  .some  ornithologists  in  the  great  ivt.m\\y  fringillida  (q.v.),  but  by 
others  made  the  type  of  a  distinct  family,  cmbrrizidd',  of  which  the  most  marked  char- 
acteristics are  a  short,  straight,  conical  bill,  a  curved  form  of  the  gape,  produced  by  a 
narrowing  of  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  a  corresponding  eidargement  of  the 
under  one,  and  a  hard  rounded  knob  on  the  p.-date  or  inner  surface  of  the  upper  man- 
dible. This  knob  proliably  aids  in  crushing  tlie  seeds,  which  are  a  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  these  birds.  The  speeios  of  the  B.  family  are  numerous,  and  are  arranged  in 
several  genera.  The  true  buntings  (forming  the  restricted  jjeiuis  embr.riza)  have  the  hind 
claw  mfxlerately  .short,  curved,  and  strong,  and  the  palatal  knob  large  and  bony.  The 
Co>rMox  B.  or  Cohn  B.  (E.  mUiarui) — a  bird  considc^rabl}-  larger  than  a  house-si)arrow, 
brown,  with  darker  streaks  on  the  upper  parts,  whitish  brown,  with  spots  and  lines  of 
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dark  brown  on  the  under  parts,  and  with  a  slightly  forked  tail — is  frequent,  particularly 
in  low  cultivated  grounds  in  Britain,  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  extending  also  into 
Asia,  living  in  pairs  during  spring  and  summer,  but  in  Hocks  in  winter,  and  often  visit- 
ing barn-yards  at  that  season,  along  with  chaffinches  and  sparrows.  It  is  the  largest  of 
the  British  buntings.  It  is  supposed  that  the  winter  flocks  in  Britain  are  much  increa.sed 
by  migration  from  more  northerly  regions.  This  B.  often  passes  the  night  on  the  ground 
in  stubble-tields,  and  is  taken  in  the  nets  employed  for  catching  larks,  and  brought  with 
them  to  market.  It  usually  builds  its  nest  on  or  very  near  the  ground.  Its  notes  are 
harsh  and  unmusical. — The  Reed  B.,  or  Black-iieaded  B.  {E.  tslwcuiduK),  is  a  species 
common  in  mar.shy  situations,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  a  very 
pretty  little  bird,  with  black  head  and  throat,  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  white  nape 
and  sides  of  the  neck. — The  Cikl  B.  {E.  cuius),  of  which  the  head  is  olive-green,  with 
black  streaks,  and  with  patches  of  bright  lemon-yellow  on  the  cheeks  and  over  the  eyes, 
is  a  rare  British  bird,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  s.  of  Europe  and  the  n.  of  Africa.  To 
this  genus  belong  also  the  Ortolan  (q.v.)  and  the  Yellow-hammer  (q.v.). — The  Snow 
B.  (q.v.),  or  Snowflake  {E.  nicalis  of  many  authors),  has  been  placed  in  the  new  genus 
pleclroplmncs.  The  name  B.  has  been  often  very  vaguely  used,  and  many  species  have 
been  almost  indiscriminately  called  buntings  or  iinchcs.  The  palatal  knob  affords  the 
best  distinctive  character.  North  America  has  a  nimiber  of  species  of  bunting. — The 
Black-throated  B.  {E.  Americana)  is  extremely  plentiful  on  the  prairies  of  Texas  and 
other  south-western  parts  of  the  United  States;  extending,  however,  as  far  as  to  Ohio, 
and  even  to  Massachusetts.  In  the  middle  and  northern  states,  it  occurs  only  as  a  sum- 
mer bird  of  passage.  In  its  habits,  it  closely  resembles  the  common  B.  of  Europe ;  but 
the  palatal  knob  is  less  hard. 

BUNTING,  Jabez,  an  eminent  Wesleyan  minister,  was  b.  at  Manchester  in  1779.  At 
the  age  of  20,  he  devoted  himself  to  ministerial  work,  in  which  he  was  very  successful. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the  annual  conference  in  1820,  and  again  in  1828,  1836, 
1844.  In  1834,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  theological  institution  belonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  bodj^,  and  he  acted  as  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  missionary 
society  in  connection  with  his  denomination,  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
He  was  the  chief  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  government  and  polity  of  Wes- 
leyan Methodism.  On  his  retirement  from  official  life  in  1857,  his  friends  presented  him 
with  an  annuity  of  £200,  in  consideration  of  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  Meth- 
odism. He  did  not  live,  however,  to  profit  by  their  kindness  and  forethought,  having 
died  in  June,  1858. 

BTJNYAN,  John,  one  of  the  most  popular  religious  writers  of  any  age,  was  b.  at 
Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628.  He  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade  of  tinker,  and 
spent  his  youth  in  the  practice  of  that  humble  craft,  of  Avhich  his  name  alone  now  serves 
to  lessen  somewhat  the  disrepute.  It  has  generally  been  taken  for  granted  that  his  early 
life  was  very  loose  and  profligate,  on  the  sole  ground  of  his  terrible  self-accusations  in 
after-years,  when,  fron.  the  height  of  religious  fervor  and  Puritan  strictness,  he  looked 
back  on  dancing  and  bell-iinging  as  dcadty  sins.  This  point  is  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
hyMaca.u]ay  {Encycl.  Br itann.,  art.  "Bunyan").  In  his  16th  or  17th  year,  he  enlisted 
in  the  parliamentary  army,  and  in  1645,  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  where  he 
escaped  death  by  the  substitution  of  a  comrade  in  his  place  as  sentry.  Is  othing  further 
is  known  of  his  military  career.  After  leaving  the  army,  he  married,  and  soon  after 
began  to  be  visited  by  those  terrible  compunctions  of  conscience,  and  fits  of  doubt, 
sometimes  passing  into  despair,  which,  with  some  cpiieter  intervals,  made  his  life,  for 
several  years,  a  journey  through  that  valley  of  hmniliation  of  which  he  afterwards  gave 
so  vivid  a  picture.  Hope  and  peace  came  at  last,  and  in  1655,  B.  became  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  congregation  at  Bedford.  Soon  after,  he  was  chosen  its  pastor,  and  for  five 
years  ministerecl  with  extraordinary  diligence  and  success,  his  preaching  generally 
attracting  great  crowds.  The  act  against  conventicles,  passed  on  the  restoration,  put  a 
stop  to  luslabors;  he  Avas  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  banishment.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  was  committed  to  Bedford  jail,  where  he  spent  the  next  12  years  of  his 
life,  supporting  the  wants  of  his  wife  and  children  by  making  tagged  laces,  and  minis- 
tering to  all  posterity  by  writing  the  Pilgrim's  Prof/ress.  His  library  consisted  of  a  Bible 
and  Fox's  Martyrs.  The  kindly  interposition  of  a  high-church  bishop,  Dr.  Barlow  of 
Lincoln,  at  length  released  him,  and  he  at  once  resumed  his  work  as  a  preacher,  itiner- 
ating throughout  the  country.  After  the  issuing  of  James  II. 's  declaration  for  liberty 
of  con.science,  he  again  settled  at  Bedford,  and  ministered  to  the  Baptist  congregation  in 
Mill  lane  till  his  death,  at  London,  of  fever,  in  1688.  B.'s  Avhole  works  were  published 
in  1736,  in  2  vols,  folio.  The  most  popular  of  them,  after  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  are  the 
Holy  TFrtr— another  allegory,  much  less  successful — and  Grace  Aboimding  to  the  Chitf  oj 
Sinners,  an  autobiographical  narrative.  It  is  supposed  that  no  other  book,  except  the 
Bible,  has  gone  through  so  man}'  editions,  and  attained  to  so  wide  a  popularity,  in  all 
languages,  ^s  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  A  fac-simile  reprint  of  the  original  edition  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  was  published  in  1875.  A  statue  of  B.  was  unveiled  at  Bedford  in 
1874. 

BTINZLATJ,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  is  situated  on  the  Bober,  about 
115  m.  w.n.w.  of  Liegnitz.     B.  has  manufactures  of  woolens,  linens,  hosiery,  tobacco. 
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and  earthenware,  and  a  trade  in  errain.     An  obelisk  to  the  Russian  gen.,  Kutusow,  who 
dietl  here  in  1813,  adorns  the  maricet-placc.     Pop.  '75,  9959. 

BUNZLATJ,  Jung,  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Iser,  about  32  m.  n.e.  of 
Prague.  B.  is  well  built,  has  an  old  castle,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  woolen, 
soap,  leather,  etc.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  king  Boleslaf,  Avho  founded  it  in  the 
10th  century.     Pop.  '69.  8695. 

BITNZLAIT,  Jung  or  Xeue  {New  Bumlmi),  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Iser,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe,  31  m.  n.e.  from  Prague.  It  is  well  built  of  stone,  has  sev- 
eral churches,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  barracks,  a  hospital,  a  Piarist  gymnasium,  etc.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  soap,  and  leather.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  king  Boleslaf  in  973,  and  the  fort  built  by  him  still  exists.  Its  Bohe- 
mian name  is  Mlmhi  Boleslaw.     Pop.  5000. 

BUOL-SCHAUENSTEIN,  Karl  Feuu.,  Count,  Austrian  statesman,  was  b.  17th  May, 
1797.  After  tilliug  subordinate  diplomatic  posts,  he  became  ambassador  at  Carlsruhe  in 
1828,  afterwards  at  Stuttgart  (1838)  and  at  Turin  (1844).  Leaving  Turin  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  1848,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  fell  to  him  to 
uphold  the  interest  and  dignity  of  his  countr}-,  on  occasion  of  the  aid  given  by  Russia 
in  the  Hungarian  war.  A  not  less  ditficult  task  was  assigned  him  when,  in  1851, 
he  was  sent  to  represent  Austria  in  London;  his  address  and  conciliatory  bearing  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  bring  about  a  more  friendly  feeling  between  the  two  governments. 
On  Sclnvarzenberg's  death,  B.  was  recalled  to  Vienna,  and  became  foreign  minister.  In 
this  position,  he  carried  out  the  new  politics  of  Austria  no  less  firmly  and  successfully, 
though  more  moderately  and  quietly,  than  his  predecessor.  In  the  negotiations  during 
and  after  the  termination  of  the  Crimean  war,  B.  showed  himself  a  skillful  and  aide 
statesman.  After  defending  with  zeal  and  ingenuity,  in  diplomatic  notes  and  circulars, 
the  position  which  Austria  liad  taken  up  with  leference  to  Sardinia,  B.  suddenly,  on  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  1859,  resigned  his  place,  wliich  was 
imi.iediately  filled  by  count  Rechberg.  Failing  health  was  the  cause  othcially  assigned 
for  tlie  step,  but  the  general  belief  was,  that  it  indicated  a  triumph  of  the  war-party  in 
the  council  of  Francis  Joseph.     He  died  Oct.  28,  1865. 

BUOXAFE'DE,  Appiano,  1716-93;  an  Italian  philo.sopher  and  general  of  the  Celes- 
tines;  author  of  .several  works  on  philo.sophical  themes. 

BUOXAROT'TI,  Mica.vEL  Axgelo.     See  Michael  A>-gei.o,  afiie. 

BUOY  is  a  floating  body,  intended  as  a  mark  for  the  guidance  of  mariners.  It  is  made 
either  of  wood  or  metal,  and  is  mostly  hollow,  to  make  it  float  better.  Buoys  are  gen- 
erally moored  by  chains  to  the  bed  of  the  river  or  channel.  They  are  of  various  shai)es" 
and  sizes,  and  are  painted  of  various  colors,  partly  to  render  them  conspicuous,  and 
partly  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another.  Sometimes  floating  buoys  mark  out  the 
best  channel  for  entering  a  dock;  .sometimes  they  warn  the  mariner  away  from  sands, 
spits,  and  shoals;  .sometimes  they  mark  out  a  continuous  double  line,  as  at  Spit  head, 
between  which  ships  can  alone  with  safetj-  enter  a  harbor.  The  Trinity  house  has 
adopted  a  form  of  B..  invented  by  Mr.  IIerl)ert,  in  whicli,  by  due  attention  the  center  of 
flotation,  and  to  the  point  when;  the  mooring-chain  is  fl.xeil,  the  tendency  to  pitch  and 
roll  is  much  lessened,  and  the  B.  kept  nearly  upright  in  all  weathens.  5lessr.s.  Brown 
and  Lenox's  bell-huoy  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  rendering  a  B.  audible,  whether 
it  is  visible  or  not;  so  long  as  any  stream  of  water,  whether  caused  by  a  tide  or  a  current, 
passes  tlu-ough  the  lower  part  of  the  B.,  it  moves  an  undershot  water-wheel,  which  rings 
a  bell. 

The  lighting  of  coast-buoys  by  means  of  compressed  gas  has  been  of  late  successfully 
attempted.  Experiment  proved  that  buoys  5  ft.  by  3  ft.  could  contain  enough  of  gas 
(mad(^  from  shale-oil  refuse  or  the  like)  to  keep  up  a  brilliant  light  for  a  month  or  more 
at  a  lime. 

BUOYANCY,  of  ships,  is  the  amount  of  weight  which  can  be  buoyed  up  by  the  hull. 
The  ii.  of  a  vessel  is  proportionate  to  tlic  weight  of  water  disjjlayed  by  its  presence  (.see 
Hydkostatics),  and  is  found  in  this  way:  The  cubic  feet  of  the  part  of  a  vessel  to  be 
immersed  being  known,  multiply  it  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  (62.5  lbs.), 
and  the  product  will  ije  the  weight  of  water  displaced.  From  this  subtract  the  weight 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  result  will  be  the  B.  or  the  weight  a  vessel  will  carry  without  sink- 
ing lower  than  the  given  line.  It  is  admitted,  iiowever,  by  naval  architects,  tiiat  all  the 
old  rules  concerning  B.,  displacement,  and  flotation,  must  undergo  modification  by  the 
introduction  of  iron  ships,  paddle  and  screw  propulsion,  and  the  increased  weight  of 
broadside. 

BUOY-DUES.  Buoys  are  under  ver\'  stringent  regulations,  on  account  of  their  impor- 
tance to  tiie  safet)'  of  ships.  The  public  buoys,  for  miiding  into  diannels.  and  warning 
from  shoals  and  rocks,  an;  usually  marked  on  the  best  charts  relating  to  that  paiticnlar 
■water-waj'.  The  corporation  of  the  Trinity  house  lias  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  the 
buoj'S  and  teacons  in  the  Thames,  and  along  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  coasts;  as  well  as  on 
other  coasts  in  England  and  Wales.  All  ships  which  enter  the  ports  within  this  juris- 
diction pay  a  small  sum  as  buoy-dues.  The  payment  is  .sometimes  a  tonnage  rate,  vary- 
ing from  dyi.  to  2d.  per  ton;  sometimes  a  rate  per  vessel,  varying  from  4d.  to  38. ;  some- 
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times  a  payment  on  entering  only,  at  others  on  departure  as  well  as  on  entering;  while 
some  kinds  of  coasting  vessels  pay  5^.  per  annum,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of 
voyages.  From  the  Thames  buoys  alone,  the  Trinity  house  receives  £14,000  per  annum 
as  dues. 

BUPALUS  AND  ATIIENIS,  Greek  sculptors,  540  B.C.,  in  the  isle  of  Chios.  They 
were  brothers,  and  sous  of  Anthermus,  also  a  sculptor.  As  they  produced  only  draped 
figiu'es,  it  is  inferred  that  the  art  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  attempt  nude  subjects. 
It  is  said  that  B.  made  a  caricature  of  the  poet  Hipponax,  who  was  naturally  intensely 
ugly,  and  that  the  poet  retorted  by  verses  that  drove  the  sculptor  to  suicide. 

BTJ'PHAGA.    See  Beefeater. 

BUPIIONIA,  or  Diipoll\,  a  religious  festival  held  in  Athens  on  the  14th  July,  when 
the  very  old  ceremony  of  sacrificing  an  ox  to  Zeus  was  observed. 

BUPRES  TIS,  a  Liunaean  genus  of  coleopterous  (q.v.)  insects,  now  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  genera,  and  forming  a  tribe  or  family,  biiprestidce,  of  which  some  hundreds  of 
species  are  known,  most  of  them  belonging  to  tropical  countries,  and  remarkable  for  the 
splendor  of  their  colors.  The  colors  are  generally  metallic  in  their  luster,  have  frequently 
a  burnished  appearance,  and  are  often  beautifully  iridescent.  One  of  the  largest  species, 
B.  ffif/(is,  is  a  native  of  Cayenne:  it  is  about  2  in.  long.  The  English  and  other  European 
species  are  all  comparatively  small.  Most  of  the  species  spend  the  night  on  trees,  slu-ubs, 
and  other  plants,  flying  about  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Some  of  them  are 
popularly  known  as  Golden  Beetles.  Plants  are  sometimes  seen  studded  with  them 
in  the  morning,  as  with  gorgeous  flowers.  The  golden  elytra  (wing-cases,  see  Elytra) 
of  some  species  are  used  to  enrich  the  embroidery  of  the  Indian  zenana;  and  the  lustrous 
joints  of  the  legs  arc  strung  on  silken  threads,  and  form  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  sin- 
gular brilliancy.  The  species  of  buprcntidm  found  in  England  are  few;  none  have  yet 
been  found  in  Scotland.  The  larvaj  seem  sometimes  to  be  transported  from  one  country 
to  another  in  timber. 

BTJE,  in  an  engraving,  is  a  slight  ridge  of  metal  raised  on  the  edges  of  a  line  by  the 
graver  or  the  dry  point.  As  the  B.  produces  an  effect  like  a  smear,  it  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  defect,  and  scraped  off.  Some  etchers,  however,  take  advantage  of  it  to  deepen 
their  shadows,  and  Rembrandt  made  use  of  it  in  this  way  with  telling  effect. 

BURANHEM,  or  Buruniiem.     See  Monesia  Bark. 

BURA'NO,  an  island  and  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  Adriatic,  about  5  m.  n.e.  of 
Venice.  The  island  supplies  a  large  proportion  of  the  vegetables  consumed  in  Venice. 
B.  has  some  lace-manufactures,  boat-building,  and  an  extensive  ropework,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  emploj^ed  in  fishing.  Population  of  town,  5000;  of  commune, 
7000. 

BURBAGE,  or  BURBADGE,  Richard,  d.  1619;  an  English  actor,  son  of  James,  also 
an  actor.  Richard  was  the  first  person  to  receive  license  as  a  player  (1574),  and  was  for 
many  years  a  business  and  professional  associate  of  Shakespeare,  acting  "Richard  III.," 
"Proteus,"  and  other  leading  characters. 

BURBOT,  Lota  vulfjaris,  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  ling  (q.v.),  and  of  the 
same  family  with  the  cod,  haddock,  etc.,  being  the  only  British  fresh-water  species  of 
that  family,  gadkke.  It  is  found  in  the  Cam,  the  Trent,  and  other  rivers  of  the  eastern 
and  midland  counties  of  England,  but  is  one  of  the  most  local  of  British  fresh-water 
fishes.  It  is  found  also^  in  various  parts  of  the  n.  of  Europe,  and  at  least  as  far  s.  as 
Switzerland ;  in  Siberia  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  even,  it  is  said,  in  India.  In  English  rivers, 
it  often  reaches  2  or  3  lbs.  in  weight,  but  has  been  taken  of  8  lbs.  weight;  and  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  it  is  said  to  reach  10  or  12  lbs.  weight.  In  appearance,  the  B.  very  much  resem- 
bles tlie  ling,  but  is  rather  thicker  at  the  neck,  and  tapers  rather  more  rapidly,  although 
still  of  a  somewhat  elongated  form.  It  has  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first  short,  the  second 
very  long,  and  a  very  long  anal  fin.  It  differs  from  the  ling  in  the  form  of  the  tail-fin, 
which  is  oval  and  slight!}'  pointed ;  but  agrees  with  it  in  having  a  single  barbule  on  the 
lower  jaw.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  clouded  and  spotted  with  darker  brown 
on  the  upper  parts,  the  under  parts  lighter;  the  scales  are  small;  and  the  whole  body  is 
covered  with  a  mucous  secretion.  The  flesh  is  white,  firm,  and  of  good  flavor;  "and 
as  the  B.  is  in  its  nature  extremely  hardj'*,  few  difficulties  present  themselves  in  the  way 
of  their  increase  in  quantity,  while  the  value  of  the  fish  would  amply  repay  the  trouble 
or  the  cost  of  the  experiment." — Yarrell.  The  B.  is  capable  of  living  for  a  long  time 
out  of  water.  It  is  comraonlj^  taken  by  trimmers  and  night-lines,  as  it  feeds  principally 
during  the  night.  Its  food  consists  of  small  fishes,  worms,  mollusca,  etc.  Its  liver 
yields  an  oil  similar  to  cod-liver  oil. 

BURBRIDGE,  Stephen  Gang,  b.  Ky.,  1831 ;  bred  to  the  law,  but  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business  and  farming.  When  the  war  of  the  secession  began,  he  entered  the 
union  service,  and  was  distinguished  for  bravery  in  many  engagements.  He  resigned 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  with  the  rank  of  brevet  brig.gen. 

BTJRCKHARDT,  John  Lewis,  an  enterprising  African  traveler,  was  b.  at  Lausanne, 
in  Switzerland,  Nov.  24,  1784.  In  1806,  he  came  to  London,  and  was  introduced  by 
sir  Joseph  Banks  to  the  African  association,  which  accepted  his  services  to  explore  the 
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route  of  Horneraann  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  he  embarked  for  Malta,  Feb.  14, 
1809.  lie  had  previously  qualified  himself  for  the  undertaking  by  a  study  of  Arabic, 
and  also  by  inuring  himself  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  exposure.  From  Malta  he  proceeded, 
under  the  disguise  of  an  oriental  dress  and  name,  to  Aleppo,  ^vhere  he  studied  about  two 
years,  at  tlie  end  of  which  time  he  hud  become  so  proficient  in  the  vulgar  Arabic,  that 
he  could  safely  travel  in  the  disguise  of  an  oriental  merchant.  He  visited  Palmyra, 
Damascus,  Lebanon,  and  other  remarkable  places,  and  then  went  to  Cairo,  his  object 
being  to  proceed  from  thence  to  Fezzan,  and  then  across  the  Sahara  to  Sudan.  No 
opportunity  offering  itself  at  the  time  for  that  journey,  he  went  into  Nubia.  No  Euro- 
pean traveler  had  before  passed  the  Dcrr.  In  1814,  he  traveled  through  the  Nubian 
desert  to  the  shore  of  the  Ked  sea  and  to  Jeddah,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Mecca,  to 
Study  Islamism  at  its  source.  After  staying  four  months  in  Mecca,  he  departed  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mt.  Arafat.  So  completely  had  he  acquired  the  language  and  ideas  of 
his  fellow-pilgrims,  that,  when  some  doubt  arose  respecting  his  Mohammedan  ortho- 
do.xy,  he  was  thoroughly  examined  in  the  Koran,  and  was  not  only  accepted  as  a  true 
believer,  but  also  highly  commended  as  a  great  Moslem  scholar.  In  1815,  he  returned 
to  Cairo,  and  in  the  following  year  ascended  Mt.  Sinai.  The  Fezzan  caravan,  for  which 
lie  had  waited  so  long,  was  at  fast  about  to  depart,  and  B.  had  made  all  his  preparations 
for  accompanying  it,"when  he  was  seized  with  dysentery  at  Cairo,  which  terminated  his 
life  in  a  few  days,  Oct.  15,  1817,  at  tlie  early*  age  of  33.  As  a  holy  sheik,  he  was 
interred  with  all' funeral  honors  by  the  Turks  in  the  Mo-slem  burial-ground.  His 
collection  of  oriental  MSS.,  in  350  volumes,  was  left  to  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
His  journals  of  travel,  remarkable  alike  for  their  interest  and  evident  truthfulness, 
were  publi-shed  by  the  African  a.'^sociation.  B.  was  a  man  born  to  be  a  traveler  and  dis- 
coverer; his  inherent  love  of  adventure  was  accompanied  by  an  observant  power  of 
the  highest  order.  His  personal  character  reconnnended  him  to  all  with  Mhom  he 
came  in  contact,  and  his  loss  was  greatly  deplored,  not  only  in  England,  but  m 
Europe.  His  works  are— Travels  in  JSivhia,  1819;  Trarch  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land, 
1822;  Trrn-dn  in  Arabia,  1829;  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabis,  1830;  and  Manners 
and  C'usto/ns  of  the  Modern  Egyptians,  1830. 

BURDEKIN,  a  river  in  n.e.  Australia,  in  the  colony  of  Queensland,  about  350  m. 
long,  falling  into  Upstart  bay. 

BURDEN,  a  term  of  law  in  Scotland,  used  to  signify  any  restriction,  limitation,  or 
incumbrance  affecting  either  person  or  property.  Burdens  are  said  to  be  either  per- 
sonal or  real.  Where  a  party  is  taken  bound  by  acceptance  of  a  right  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  to  another,  but  where  there  is  no  clause  charjcing  tlie  subject  conveyed  with  the 
sum,  the  burden  is  said  to  he  personal;  that  is,  it  will  i)e  binding  upon  the  receiver  and 
his  repre.'^enfatives,  but  will  constitute  no  real  incumbrance  on  the  lands,  or  other  sub- 
ject conveyed,  nor  amount,  indeed,  to  anything  more  than  a  mere  personal  obligation 
on  the  gra'nter.  But  where  the  right  is  expressly  granted  under  the  burden  of  a  specific 
suvn,  which  is  declared  a  burden  or  charge  on  tlie  lands  themselves,  or  where  the  right 
is  declared  null  if  the  .sum  be  not  paid,  the  burden  is  .«aid  to  be  T(al. 

By  the  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  48,  real  burdens  need  not  be  inserted  in  full  in  conveyances, 
if  they  liave  already  been  set  forth  in  an  instrument  of  title,  in  which  ca.se  they  may  be 
referred  to  in  the  terms,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  terms,  set  forth  in  schedule  C 
annexed  to  the  act.  A  similar  provision  is  made  in  regard  to  lands  held  in  burgage  ten- 
ure, by  the  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  49.  , 

BITEDEN,  or  BuRTirEN,  of  a  ship.     See  Tonnage. 

BURDEN,  Hfnuy,  1791-1871;  b.  Scotland;  .son  of  a  farmer;  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1819,  and  the  next  year  made  the  first  cultivator  used  in  agriculture  in  this 
country.  His  inventions  include  improvements  in  jjIows,  a  machine  for  making  iron 
.spikes,  and  one  for  fa.shioninsc  horseshoes  which  produced  60  shoes  per  minute  froi^i 
the  bar.  He  was  acent  and  afterwards  proprietor  of  the  Troy  iron  and  nail  works,  ond 
of  the  largest  manufactories  in  the  world.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  steam  naviga- 
tion, and  I)uilt,  in  18^3,  a  steamlwat  which  from  its  .shape  was  called  the  "cigar  boat,"  but 
it  was  lost  l)efore  its  speed  had  been  fairly  tried. 

BUEDEN  OF  PROOF,  in  legal  procedure,  signifies  the  obligation  to  ostabli-sh  by  evi- 
dence certain  disputed  facts;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  this  l)urden  lies  on  the  party  assert- 
ing the  affirmative  of  the  issue  to  be  tried  or  question  in  dispute,  accordingto  the  maxim 
ei  incumbit  probati"  qui  dicit  non  qui  negat—th&t  is,  proof  is  incumbent  on  him  who 
asserts,  not  on  him  wlio  denies.  The  principle  of  the  law  is,  that  the  B.  of  P.  is  on  the 
partv  who  wouM  fail  if  no  evidence  were  adduced  on  either  side.  Accoi-dingly,  it  almos^:. 
alwa'vs  rests  on  the  plaintiff  in  an  action,  or  on  the  party  asserting  the  facts  on  which  tlu 
result  of  the  litigation  must  depend.  In  one  case  tried  before  the  late  baron  Alderson,  that 
learned  judge  laid  down  that  the  proper  test  was,  which  party  uovld  he  successful,  if  no 
evidence  at  all  ircre  r/iren  ?  the  B.  of  P.,  of  cour.se,  falling  on  the  party  not  in  that  po.sit;on. 
Tliis  test  has  since  been  generally  adopted  and  applied;  but  Mr.  Best,  in  his  learned  work 
on  the  Principles  of  Eridrncc,  improves  on  it  by  the  suggestion,  that  in  strict  accuracy  the 
test  ouffht  to  be,  "  which  party  would  be  successful,  if  no  evidence  at  all,  or  7W  more  evi- 
vUnce.  as  the  case  may  be,  were  given?"  a  consideration  on  which  tlie  discretion  and  judg- 
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mcnt  of  counsel  frequently  depend.  But  althouirh  such,  in  general,  is  the  position  of 
tlie  i)l!iintiff,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  B.  of  P.  is  imposed  on  the  defeuduut,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  having  tlie  atlirmative  of  the  material  issue  to  be  tried. 

It  is  this  rule  as  to  the  B.  of  P.  that  demonstrates  the  real  nature  of  the  plea  of  not 
guilti/  iu  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  which  divests  that  plea  of  the  objections  to  it  which 
are  frequently  heard  expressed  by  overscrupulous  sentimentalists;  for  the  meaning  of 
that  plea  is  not  necessarily  an  assertion  by  tiie  prisoner  that  he  is  absolutely  guiltless  or 
innocent,  but  that  he  wishes  to  be  tried,  and  that  as  the  B.  of  P.  is  on  tlie  prosecutor, 
wliile  he  has  meanwhile  the  presumption  of  innocence  in  his  favor. — Besides  the  work 
referred  to,  see  on  the  subject  of  this  article  Starkie  on  the  Law  of  Ecidence  in  England, 
and  Dickson  on  the  same  subject  in  Scotland. 

BURDENS,  Public.     See  Putblic  Burdens. 

BURDER,  Rev.  George,  an  active  and  influential  minister  of  the  Congregational 
body,  was  b.  in  London,  June,  1752.  After  studying  some  time  as  an  artist,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  ministry,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  pastor  of  an  independent  church  at 
Lancaster.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Coventry,  and  in  1803  to  London.  Here  he 
became  secretary  to  the  London  missionary  society,  and  editor  of  the  Evangelical  Maga- 
zine, the  duties  of  which  offices  he  discharged  with  great  zeal,  until  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign.  B.  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  religious  movements  of  his 
time.  He  died  May,  1833.  His  Village  Sermons  have  been  translated  into  several 
European  languages;  and  he  was  the  author  of  other  series  of  sermons  and  publications 
whicli  have  had  an  immense  circulation. 

BTIRDETT,  Sir  Francis,  Bart.,  the  most  popular  English  politician  of  his  time,  b. 
Jan.  25,  1770.  Educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Oxford  university,  he  spent  some 
rears  on  the  continent,  and  was  a  witness  to  the  progress  of  the  first  French  revolution. 
In  1793,  he  married  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Coutts,  esq.,  the  Avcalthy 
Loudon  banker,  and  in  1796  was  elected  jVL  P.  for  Boroughbridge,  Yorkshire.  In  1797, 
on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  In  the  house  of 
commons,  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to  government  and  the  war, 
and  his  advocacy  of  parliamentary  reform,  Catholic  emancipation,  and  other  liberal 
measures,  most  of  which  were  afterwards  carried.  One  of  the  most  effective  political 
speakers  of  that  excited  period,  he  for  many  years  prominently  occupied  public  atten- 
tion, and  was  the  idol  of  tlie  London  populace.  Having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  into  the  abuses  of  the  metropolitan  prisons,  he  became,  in  1803,  a 
candidate  for  Middlesex.  He  was  first  returned,  then  unseated,  and  after  a  second 
contest,  defeated.  At  the  general  election  of  1806,  B.  again  became  a  candidate  for 
Middlesex,  but  was  defeated.  In  May,  1807,  he  fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  James  Paull,  one 
of  the  candidates  for  Westminster  the  previous  year.  Soon  after,  he  was  returned, 
witii  lord  Cochrane,  for  Westminster,  which  he  represented  for  nearly  30  years.  B.  hav- 
ing in  1810  published,  in  Cobbett's  Political  Register,  a  letter  to  his  constituents,  declar- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  house  of  commons  illegal  in  imprisoning  John  Gale  Jones,  the 
speaker's  waiTant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension,  as  being  guilty  of  a  breach  of  priv- 
ilege. Refusing  to  surrender,  he  for  two  days  barricaded  his  house;  the  populace 
supported  him  in  his  resistance,  and  in  a  street  contest  between  them  and  the  mili- 
tary some  lives  were  lost;  but  on  April  9,  the  sergeant-at-arms,  aided  by  the  police  and 
military,  obtained  an  entrance,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  Tower.  The  prorogation  of 
parliament  restored  him  to  liberty.  Prosecuted  in  1819  for  a  libel  contained  in  a  letter 
to  his  constituents,  strongly  animadverting  on  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates  and 
yeomanry  at  the  memorable  Manchester  meeting,  he  was  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment  iu  the  king's  bench,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £1000.  In  1835,  he  deserted  the 
liberal  party,  and  joined  the  conservatives.  In  1837,  he  was  returned  for  Wiltshire.  He 
died  in  1844. 

BURDETT-COTTTTS,  The  Right  Hon.  Angela  Georgina,  Baroness,  daughter  of  sir 
Francis  Burdett,  was  b.  in  1814.  In  1837,  she  inherited  much  of  the  property  of  her 
grandfather,  Thomas  Coutts,  the  banker,  on  the  death  of  his  widow,  who  died  duchess 
of  St.  Albans.  The  liberal  and  public-spirited  use  she  has  made  of  this  wealth,  in  her 
efforts  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  her  fellow-creatures  and  the  lower  animals,  has  ren- 
dered her  name  well  known  and  deservedly  popular.  Besides  spending  large  sums  of 
money  in  building  and  endowing  several  churches  and  schools,  she  endowed  the  three 
colonial  bishoprics  of  Cape  Town,  Adelaide,  and  British  Columbia,  at  an  outlay  of  r.bout 
£50,000,  and  founded  an  establishment  in  South  Australia  for  the  improvement  of  the 
aborigines.  In  her  zeal  for  the  good  of  her  own  sex,  she  effected  important  reforms  in 
the  teaching  of  girls  at  the  national  schools,  and  established  a  shelter  and  reformatory 
for  fallen  women.  To  the  city  of  London  she  has  presented,  besides  several  handsome 
fountains,  the  Columbia  market,  Bethnal  green,  for  the  supply  of  good  and  wholesome 
food  in  a  poor  district.  She  also  built  Columbia  square,  consi-sting  of  model  dwellings 
at  low  rents,  for  about  300  families;  and,  taking  great  interest  in  emigration,  has 
assisted  many  poor  families  in  their  passage  and  outfit.  Her  private  charities  have 
been  on  a  corresponding  scale;  and  she  is  also  a  liberal  patroness  of  art.  In  1871,  she 
accepted  a  peerage  from  government,  with  the  above  title.     In  1872,  the  freedom  of 
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the  city  of  London  was  conferred  upon  her  (the  first  woman  who  ever  received  it);  and 
in  1874  she  received  the  same  honor  from  Edinburgh. 

BUR  DOCK,  Arctium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  great  natural  order  composiUB  (q.v.), 
iTiXn:  cyiiariKxphakf.  The  heads  of  flowers  are  globose,  or  nearly  so;  and  each  of  the 
scales  of  the  involucre  runs  out  into  a  long  rigid  prickle,  which  is  hooked  at  the  point. 
By  means  of  these  hooks,  the  flower-head,  popularly  called  a  burr,  readily  lays  hold  of 
the  clothes  of  a  passer-by,  the  wool  of  a  sheep,  or  the  like,  and  thus  the  seeds  are  trans- 
ported from  one  place  to  another,  the  short  hairy  pappus  being  insufiicient  to  waft 
them  far  on  the  wind.  The  common  B.  (^1.  lappa),  of  which  varieties  very  slightly  dis- 
tinguished have  sometimes  been  described  as  species  (^1.  bardaiut,  etc.),  is  abundant  in 
waste  and  bushy  places,  by  waysides,  etc.,  in  Britain  and  throughout  Europe,  scarcely, 
however,  growing  except  in  rich  laud.  Its  root  is  biennial,  large,  and  fleshy,  somewhat 
carrot-shaped;  the  root-leaves  large,  stalked,  heart-shaped;  the  stem  stiff,  upright,  some- 
what branched  and  leafy,  8  ft.  or  more  high.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is  coarse, 
and  it  is  somewhat  clammy  to  the  touch.  The  root  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  being 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  and  acting  upon  the  cutaneous  system  and  the  kidneys.  It  is 
capable  of  being  made  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  ^Vheu  fresh,  it  has  a  disagreeable 
smell,  but  when  dry  it  is  inodorous;  it  has  a  sweetish  nmcilaginous  taste,  becoming 
afterwards  bitterish  and  rather  acrid,  and  contains  chiefly  iuulin.  bitter  extractive, 
mucilage  sugar,  and  a  little  tannin.  In  many  countries,  the  roots,  young  shoots,  and 
young  leaves  of  B.  are  used  in  soups;  and  the  plant  is  cultivated  for  this  use  in  Japan. 
The  roots  are  said  to  resemble  artichokes  in  taste.  The  leaves  and  their  expressed 
juice  are  sometimes  applied  to  burns  and  suppurations. 

BURDWAN',  a  citj'  in  the  district  and  province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  road  from  the  Iloogly  to  the  n.w.  provinces,  in 
lat.  28"  12  n.,  and  long.  87^  oG'  e.,  74  m.  from  Calcutta,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  In  point  of  architecture,  it  is  a  miserable  place — an  aggregate,  as  it  were,  of 
second-rate  suburbs.     Pop.  '71,  32,321. 

BURDWAN',  the  district  of  the  last-mentioned  city,  lying  between  Becrbhoom  on 
the  n.,  and  IIoosjl}'  on  the  south.  It  stretches  in  n.  lat.  from  22°  52'  to  23°  40',  and  in  e. 
long,  from  SV  2l'  to  88"  23'.  It  has  an  area  of  3523  sq.m.,  with  (1871)  2,034,745  inhab- 
itants, or  577  to  the  sq.m. — a  proportion  which  certainlj'-  .seems  to  justify  a  name  that 
signifies  7)7"wZ?/f/'/rc.  The  district  is  largel}'  engaged  in  Ihe  refining  of  sugar.  It  exports 
also  iron  and  coal;  chiefly,  however,  brought  from  the  mines  of  Bancoorah,  the  district 
on  the  west.  Next  to  the  capital,  Cutwa  and  Culna  are  the  chief  towns. — The  divmon 
of  B.  has  an  area  of  12,719  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  (1871)  of  7,286,*J57. 

BURE,  or  Bi'K,  a  mythical  being  who  stands  in  Xorse  mythology  as  the  grandfather 
of  Odin,  tlie  supreme  deity  in  that  religion.  The  larger  portion  of  Snorro  Sturle.sou's 
work  known  as  the  Touiif/cr  or  Prose  Edd(i  (in  distinction  from  the  poetical  or  E'dcr 
Edd(i)  is  devoted  to  the  Fooling  of  Gylji,  and  these  two  older  and  younger  Eddas  corre- 
spond in  that  old  heathen  religion  very  nearly  to  the  old  and  new  testaments  in  Chris- 
tianit3\  It  is  not  in  i)lace  here  to  tell  all  the  strange  adventures  of  Gylfi  in  his  search 
for  the  origin  of  things,  but  only  so  far  as  concerns  Bure.  Gylfi  (who  was  a  king  of 
Svithiod,  or  Sweden)  journeyed  to  Asgard  (the  home  of  the  gods)  in  search  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  gods,  knowing  of  his  coming  and  his  purjwse,  were  ready  to  answer  him. 
After  he  had  been  .satisfied  about  the  gods,  their  number  and  attributes,  Gylfi  asked 
about  their  origin.  He  was  told  that,  many  ages  before  the  eartii  was  made,  Niflheini 
(the  nebidous  or  shadowy  region)  was  formed ;  that  in  the  middle  of  Niflheim  was  a  spring 
called  Hvergelnur  (the  roaring  cauldron),  from  which  twelve  rivers  flowed.  When  the 
rivers  had  flowed  far  from  tlic:ir  sources  the  venom  which  Ihey  rolled  along  hardened, 
as  does  the  dross  that  runs  from  a  furnace,  and  became  ice..  The  ice  stood  still,  and 
the  vapor  tlnit  gathered  over  it  froze  into  rime,  or  frosty-snow,  and  in  this  manner  were 
formed  in  Ginnunga-Gaji  (the  yawning  abyss,  or  all  space)  many  layers  of  congealed 
vapor,  piled  one  upon  another.  But  the  sotilliern  part  of  (Jiimimga-Gap  was  filled  with 
sparks  and  flashes  of  flre  that  flew  into  it  from  Musliellheim  (tlie  home  of  elemental  fire). 
In  tlie  conflict  of  elements  the  rime  was  melted  and  the  melted  drops  took  a  human 
semblance,  and  the  being  thus  formed  was  named  Ymir(the  primordial  giant).  Another 
creature  formed  from  this  conflict  of  lieat  and  cold  was  a  cow  named  Audhumla  (dark- 
ness), and  from  her  teats  ran  four  streams  of  milk,  on  which  Ymir  was  fed.  "  But," 
asked  Gylfi.  "on  what  did  the  cow  feed?"  The  answer  was  tliat  she  supported  herself 
by  licking  tlie  surrounding  .stones.  Avhi'*h  were  covered  Avitli  hoar-frost  and  .salt.  The 
first  day  she  licked  there  appeared  the  hair  of  a  man;  the  .second  day  tiie  head  came  to 
view;  and  the  third  day  the  whole  man  ai)peared.  This  man  was  called  Bur  or  Bure 
("born,"  whence  old  German  "barn,"  and  Scottish  "bairn,"  a  child).  This  finst  crea- 
ture in  the  form  of  a  man  was  the  father  of  V>'6r  (also  meaning  born),  who  took  for  his 
wife  Besl».  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Bolthorn  (calamity  or  evil),  and  this  pair  were  the 
parents  of  Odin,  the  Nor.sc  allfather,  and  his  brothers  Veil  and  Ve.  No  wife  is  named 
for  Bure,  nor  is  anytliing  further  related  of  him. 

BUREAU,  a  French  word  signifying  a  writing  tabic  or  desk;  also,  an  office  for  trans- 
acting business,  a  department  of  government  or  the  officials  that  carry  it  on.     Bureau- 
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CRACT  is  popularly  applied  to  signify  the  kind  of  government,  exemplified  in  many  con- 
tinental states,  -where  a  host  of  government  officials,  regularly  organized  and  subordi- 
nated, and  responsible  only  to  their  chiefs,  interfere  with  and.  control  every  detail  of 
public  and  private  life — the  evil  which  the  Germans  call  "  much-government "  (c!i<?^ 
regkren). 

BUREAU,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Illinois  on  tlie  Illinois  river;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  33,189; 
Jevel  and  fertile,  with  little  timber;  the  chief  business  is  agriculture.  It  is  intersected  by 
tlie  Chicago  and  liock  Island  and  other  railroads.     Co.  seat,  Princeton. 

BUKEN,  Martin  Van,  a  president  of  the  United  States  of  America  (1837-41).  was  b. 
at  Kinderliook,  in  Columbia,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5,  1782.  Educated  for  the  bar,  he  was  elected, 
i.a  1812,  senator  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  New  York,  and  in  1821  took  his  seat  in 
(.ongix'ss,  where  he  supported  democratic  measures.  In  1829  he  was  made  secretary  of 
state,  and  in  1837  he  succeeded  gen.  Jackson  in  the  presidency,  being  elected  by  a 
majority  of  24  votes  over  his  rivals,  Clay,  Webster,  and  Harrison.  On  beginning 
tlie  duties  of  his  office,  he  found  himself  involved  in  such  financial  perplexities,  that  he 
immediately  summoned  congress  to  an  extraordinary  session,  and  proposed  an  entire 
separation  of  state-finance  from  tlie  banks  of  the  union,  a  propositicm  which  was  decis- 
ively rejected,  and  B.'s  popularity  was  greatly  damaged.  In  1840,  he  had  to  yield  his 
place  to  gen.  Harrison,  the  Whig  candidate;  and  in  1844,  when  he  again  stood  for  the 
presidency,  he  Avas  defeated  by  Polk.  The  result  of  this  vote  divided  the  democrats  into 
two  parties,  one  of  which,  at  a  convention  at  Utica,  unanimously  declared  for  Van  B.  as 
president  for  1848;  but  his  election  was  prevented  by  the  military  renown  of  gen.  Taylor, 
who  left  both  Van  B.  and  Cass  with  minorities.  In  1856,  he  was  again  named  for  the 
presidency;  but  the  majority  of  the  democratic  party  jjreferred  Mr.  Buchanan.  He  died 
July,  1862. 

BURG,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  Ihle,  about  13  m. 
n.e.  of  Madgeburg.  It  is  walled,  and  has  long  been  famous  for  its  extensive  woolen 
manufactures.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  linen,  yarn,  steel,  pottery,  and  leather;  dye- 
works,  distilleries,  foundries,  etc.,  and  a  large  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  '75, 
15,262.    r 

BURGAGE  TENURE  is  a  species  of  holding  in  the  law  of  real  property  which  pre- 
vailed both  in  England  and  Scotland,  although  somewhat  differently  regarded  in  these 
two  countries.  In  England,  it  is  a  .species  of  free  socage  (q.v.)  holding,  and  it  prevails 
where  the  king  or  other  person  is  lord  of  an  ancient  borough  in  which  the  tenements  are 
held  by  a  certain  and  determinate  rent,  and  subject  to  a  variety  of  customs,  the  principal 
and  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  called  Borough  English  (q.v.).  Among  the  other 
customs  was  a  law  that  the  wife  shall  be  endowed  with  all  her  husband's  tenements,  and 
not  with  the  third  part  only,  as  at  common  law. 

In  Scotland,  by  this  tenure  is  meant  a  peculiar  sort  of  military  holding^  affecting 
property  in  royal  burghs,  the  sovereign  being  superior  or  over-lord,  and  each  individual 
proprietor  or  burgess  holding  direct  of  the  crown,  for  the  reddendo  or  service  of  watching 
and  irarding(q.v.).  This  service  is  otherwise  termed  "service  of  burgh  used  and  wont," 
and  is  now  merely  nominal.  Although  the  burgesses  nold  immediately  of  the  crown, 
they  do  not  receive  their  formal  entry  directly  from  the  sovereign,  but  from  the  magis- 
trates of  the  burgh,  as  the  crown's  commissioners.  If  the  burgh,  as  such,  ceases  to 
exist,  the  crown  does  not  thereby  lose  its  rights  over  the  proprietors,  for  they  continue 
as  crown  vassals  (q.v.).  The  statutes  31  and  32  Vict.  c.  101,  and  32  and  33  Vict.  c. 
116,  abolished  many  useless  forms  in  this  tenure.      See  Tenure  of  Land. 

BURGAS,  or  Burghaz,  a  t.  of  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  on  a 
promontory  in  the  Black  sea,  about  76  m.  n.e.  of  Adrianople.  B.,  which  is  well  built 
and  clean,  has  manufactures  of  pottery  of  a  superior  kind,  and  a  good  trade  in  agricul- 
tural produce.  Pop.  about  6000.  The  gulf  of  Burgas,  at  the  head  of  which  the  town 
is  situated,  is  about  14  m.  in  length,  and  has  a  depth  varying  from  5  to  12  fathoms. 

BURGDORF  (Fr.  Berthoud),  a  t.  in  Switzerland,  on  the  Emme,  14  m.  froni  Bern. 
It  is  over  1800  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  consists  of  a  lower  and  an  upper  part,  which  are 
connected  by  spiral  streets.  There  are  an  ancient  castle,  a  town-house,  hospital,  library, 
etc. ;  also  ribbon,  tobacco,  and  chocolate  manufactories,  and  a  large  trade  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts. In  1384  tlie  town  and  countship  were  purchased  by  Berne  for  37,000  florins,  and  the 
Bernese  magistrates  held  rule  until  1798.  Pestalozzi  had  his  school  in  the  castle  for  a 
number  of  }'ears.     Pop.  '70,  5078. 

BUR'GEO  ISLANDS,  belonffina:  to  England,  and  lying  between  Newfoundland  and  cape 
Breton,  in  lat.  47'  33'  n. ,  and  long^  57°  44'  west.  Besides  being  valuable  as  a  fishing-station, 
thev  occupv  a  commanding  position  with  respect  to  British  North  America  in  general, 
and  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in  particular.     The  group  has  700  inhabitants. 

BURGER,  Gottfried  ArorsT,  one  of  the  most  popular  German  poets,  was  b.  Jan. 
1,  1748,  at  Molmerswende,  near  Halberstadt,  in  Prussian  Saxony.  In  his  boyhood,  he 
displaved  no  capacity  for  hard  study,  and  was  particularly  averse  to  Latin ;  but  he  at  the 
same  time  showed  a  relish  for  verse,  thougli  destitute  of  any  other  model  than  the  Psalm- 
book.  In  1764,  he  went  to  Halle,  and  applied  himself  to  theology.  In  1768.  he  aban- 
doned this  science  for  jurisprudence,  which  he  studied  at  Gottingen.     Here  his  conduct 
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was  careless  and  immoral,  and  he  would  probably  have  sunk  into  obscurity,  if  the  int:'- 
macy  which  he  happily  formed  with  Voss,  the  two  Stolbergs,  and  other  young  poets,  had 
not  stirred  up  his  better  nature,  and  inspired  him  with  an  earnest  ambition  t()  excel.  He 
labored  hard  at  the  classics  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  but  the  study  of  Shakespeare 
and  Percy's  lieliques  had  the  greatest  influence  in  deciding  the  style  of  poetry  which  he 
was  to  adopt.  With  regard  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  poems,  which  consist  chiefly  of 
ballads  and  songs,  even  German  critics — such  as  Schiller,  Gervinus,  and  Vilmar — differ 
widely  in  their  opinions;  but  all  agree  in  praising  the  popular  style  and  fluent,  spirited 
versification  of  his  ballads,  Leonora,  Lennrdo  and  Blandine,  the  Parnon'K  Danyhter  of 
laubenhayn,  the  Wild  Huntmnan,  etc.  B.'s  life  was  spent  in  great  poverty  and  misery, 
partly  the  result  of  misfortune,  and  partly  induced  by  his  own  errors.  He  married 
thrice,  in  two  instances  very  unhappily;  lost  his  property  by  an  unfortunate  speculation; 
and,  though  the  favorite  poet  of  the  German  people,  was  left  to  earn  his  bread  by  trans- 
lations and  similar  literary  labors.  He  died  June  8,  1794.  Though  a  popular  writer,  B. 
was  very  careful  as  to  stjie,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  wrote  good  hexameter  verse  in 
German.  Since  1798,  there  have  been  numerous  complete  and  partial  editions  of  his 
works.     Sec  B.'s  life  by  Doring  (1826),  and  by  Pr5hle  (1856). 

BURGERMEISTEB,  the  German  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  city  or  town,  analo- 
gous to  the  French  muire,  the  English  mdyor,  and  the  Scotch  provost. 

BURGERSDYK,  or  BURGERSDICIUS,  Francis;  a  Dutch  logician,  1590-1629.  He 
was  professor  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy,  and  afterwards  of  natural  philosophy,  at 
Leyden.  His  Logic  was  a  valuable  work;  Idea  Pldlosophioi  Moraliis  was  a  iDOSthumous 
publication. 

BURGES,  Tristam,  ll.d.,  1770-1853;  b.  Mass.;  a  lawyer,  and  head  of  the  Rhode 
Island  bar;  in  1815,  chief  justice  of  the  state.  In  1816,  he  was  professor  of  oratory  in 
Brown  university;  in  1825,  elected  to  congress,  where  he  served  ten  years.  He  was  a 
ready,  witty,  and  sarcastic  speaker,  and  had  many  sharp  discussions  with  the  equally 
ready  and  .sarcastic  John  Randolph.  In  1889,  he  published  The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,  with 
Noticed  of  Commodore  Elliott's  Conduct. 

BTIR  GESS,  or  Bcrgii'er,  from  the  same  origin  as  borough,  means,  when  taken  in  a 
general  sen.se,  much  the  .same  thing  as  the  word  citizen,  but  has  a  variety  of  special 
meanings,  according  to  local  institutions.  In  French  literature,  the  word  bourgeois  is 
generally  used  to  personify  the  excess  of  plebeian  vulgarity;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  England,  the  aristocratic  member  of  parliament  for  a  city  is  technically  called  a  bur- 
gess. In  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  when  used  in  a  technical  sense,  the  word  means 
a  person  who  holds  some  peculiar  privilege  in  a  town  or  municipal  corporation.  The 
burgesses  of  the  European  towns,  indeed,  were,  and  still  nominally  are,  an  interesting 
relic  of  ancient  Roman  institutions,  existing  in  contest  and  rivalry  with  the  institutions 
of  feudality.  The  B.,  with  a  different  name,  is  virtually  the  civia  or  citizen  of  the 
Roman  municipality.  It  was  a  rank  always  of  some  moment,  but  especially  valuable 
when  the  citizenshi])  wasof  Rome,  the  metropolis.  St.  Paul,  when  he  was  to  be  scourged, 
raised  the  alarm  of  the  chief  captain  by  stating  that  he  was  a  Roman.  Such  an  event 
might  often  have  happened  in  the  middle  ages,  when  a  B.,  brought  before  the  court 
of  a  feudal  lord  claimed  the  privilege  of  pleading  in  his  own  burgal  court,  or  the 
king's  tribunal.  The  European  monarchs  found  it  their  interest  to  support  the  bur- 
gesses, as  a  check  on  the  influence  of  the  feudal  aristocracy;  and  thus  was  nourished  the 
great  system  of  city  communities,  which  have  exercised  so  important  an  influence  on 
the  fate  of  the  world.     See  Municipality. 

In  the  law  of  England,  a  B.  is  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  a  corporate  town,  or 
he  may  be  described  as  a  freeman  duly  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  corporate  body. 
This  privilege  wa.s,  and,  to  some  extent,  still  is,  acquired  by  birth  or  servitude — that  is^ 
by  being  born  of  a  freeman,  or  by  apprenticeship  for  seven  years  within  the  borough  to 
a  freeman.  It  might  also  be  obtained  by  gift  or  purchase;  and  the  numicipal  corpora- 
tion act,  the  5  and  6  Will.  IV'.  c.  7(5 — with  the  exception  of  abolishing  the  last  mentioned 
mode  of  admission  by  gift  or  purchase — expressly  reserves  the  rights  of  such  freemen 
and  their  families;  and  it  also  provides  for  the  rnaking  up  and  preservation  of  a  list  of 
burgesses  so  admitted,  to  be  called  the  freeman'H  roll  (q.v.).  In  that  act,  a  burgess  is 
defined  to  be  a  male  person,  who,  on  the  last  day  of  Aug.  in  any  year,  shall  have  occu- 
pied any  liou.se,  warehouse,  counting-house,  or  shop  within  tiie  borough,  during  that 
year  and  the  whole  of  the  two  preceding  years;  and  during  such  occupation  shall  also 
have  buen  an  inhabitant  householder  within  the  borfaigh,  or  within  seven  miles  thereof. 
As  the  law  now  stand.i,  every  person  of  full  age  (and  iliis  includes  females)  who  on  the 
last  day  of  July  shall  have  occupied  any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  shop,  or 
other  building  within  the  borough  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  twelve  months, 
and  also  shall  have  resided  within  seven  miles  of  the  borough,  shall,  if  duly  enrolled,  be 
a  burgess  and  member  of  the  body  corporate  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  of 
such  borough,  provided  he  shall  have  paid  his  borough  rates  up  to  the  preceding  Jan., 
aid  shall  not  have  been  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  The  premises  occupied  need  not 
be  the  same  throughout  the  year  if  they  are  within  the  borough,  35  and  30  Vict.  c.  55. 
See  Town  Council.     The  vote  is  by  ballot. 

In  the  Scotch  law,  the  old  definition  of  B.  is  still  maintained.     This  is  very  similar 
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to  the  old  English  one  above  mentioned,  ■\viUi  the  addition  of  admission  to  the  privilege 
by  el(x1^>iioftlui  nuKjintrdtcs  of  the  horoitfjh — the  burgesses  taking,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
admission,  a  quaint  form  of  oath,  in  which  tliey  confess  the  religion  of  the  country, 
loyalty  to  the  queen,  to  the  provost  and  bailies  of  the  burgh  and  their  ollicers,  and  declar- 
ing inter  alut,  that  they  will  "make  concord  where  discord  is,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power."  By  tlie  Scotch  municipal  reform  act,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  70,  s.  14.  it  was 
enacted  that  councilors  must  l>e  entered  burgesses  of  the  burgh  before  their  induction, 
but  now,  any  councilor  is  at  once  made  a  B.  by  minute  of  council.  One  of  the  pecu- 
liar privileges  of  a  B.  in  Scotland,  that  of  his  heir  having  a  right  to  Iwirskip  inorablcs^ 
^vas  abolished  by  the  statute  81  and  o2  Vict.  c.  lUl.  s.  IGU,  titles  to  land  (Scotland)  act. 
J.U  act  assimilating  the  law  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England  resisectiug  the  creation  of 
jurgesses  was  passed  in  1876. 

BURGESS,  Daniel,  d.d.,  1645-1712;  an  English  dissenting  divine,  who  openly 
avowed  Presbyterian  princij)les,  and,  ia  Ireland,  frequently  preached  in  defiance  of  the 
severe  laws  against  uou-conformity.  He  was  imprisoned,  and  upon  release  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  soon  gathered  a  large  congregation  by  ardent  zeal  and  the  witty  and 
ludicrous  illustrations  he  used  in  his  sermons.  lie  was  tutor  of  Henry  St.  John,  after- 
wards lord  Bolingbroke. 

BURGESS,  George,  D.D.,  1809-66;  b.  R.  I. ;  graduate  of  Brown  university  and 
tutor  therein,  afterwards  studying  in  Germany.  In  1834,  he  was  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
church  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in  1847  became  l)ishop  of  Maine,  othciating  also  as 
rector  of  a  church  in  Gardiner.  He  published  TJie  Last  Enejny  Conquering  and  Con- 
quered; Sermons  on  the  Christian  Life;  and  a  metrical  version  of  a  portion  of  the  Psalms. 

BTJEGESS  LIST  and  BTJSGESS  ROLL  are  lists  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  muni- 
cipal corporation  act,  5  and  0  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  amended  by  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  50,  and  33 
and  33  Vict.  c.  55.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  of  every  parish  wholly  or  in  port  within 
any  borough,  are  directed  to  make  out  an  alphabetical  list,  called  the  burgess  list,  of  all 
persons  who  may  be  entitled  or  qualitied  to  be  enrolled  on  the  burgess  roll  of  that  year, 
such  list  to  be  open  for  perusal  by  any  person,  without  the  payment  of  any  fee,  at  all 
reasonable  hours,  between  the  1st  (when  the  list  umst  be  signed  and  delivered)  and  15th 
days  of  Sept.  in  every  year.  Tiiis  list  is  afterwards  revised  by  the  revising  barrister, 
and  the  names  of  those  persons  allowed,  on  revision,  to  remain,  are  then  transferred  to 
the  burgess  roll,  which  is  copied  into  a  general  alphabetical  list  in  a  book  provided  for 
that  purpose  by  the  town-clerk  or  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  which  book  must  be  completed 
on  or  before  the  22d  of  Oct.  in  every  year;  every  such  book  being  the  burgess  roll  of 
the  l)urgesses  entitled  to  vote  for  councilors,  assessors,  and  auditors  of  the  borough. 
Copies  of  such  burgess  roll,  so  completed,  shall  be  made  in  writing,  or  printed,  for 
delivery  and  sale  to  all  persons  applying  for  the  same,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  price 
for  each  copy.  There  are  other  regulations  respecting  these  lists,  and  with  respect  to 
neglect  and  informality  in  making  up  the  burgess  roll.  Every  person  of  full  age,  who 
occupies  a  house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  shop,  or  other  building  within  tiie  bor- 
ough for  twelve  months,  and  resident  in  or  within  seven  miles,  shall,  if  duly  enrolled, 
be  a  burgess,  32  and  33  Vict.  c.  55. 

In  regard  to  Scotland,  it  has  been  already  explained  (see  Burgess),  that  persons 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  burgesses  must  be  admitted  according  to  the  old  form,  and 
councilors,  before  induction,  may,  by  a  minute  of  council,  be  made  burgesses,  23  and 
24  Vict.  c.  47.  But  the  list,  which  corresponds  to  the  English  burgess  roll,  is  the 
list  of  municipal  electors  qualitied  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV. 
cc.  76,  77;  31  and  32  Vict.  c.  108;  and  33  and  34  Vict.  c.  92,  relating  to  royal  burghs  in 
Scotland. 

BTJllGH  is  a  descriptive  name  of  towns  and  cities  in  Scotland,  corresponding  to  the 
English  word  borough  (q.v.).  There  were  burghs  of  barony,  free  burghs,  burghs  of  regality, 
and  royalburghs.  Since  1832,  there  have  been  what  are  called  parliamentary  burghs — 
that  is,  towns  or  burghs  not  being  royal  burghs,  but  sending  or  contributing  to  send 
representatives  to  parliament,  under  the  act  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  65.  By  the  general 
police  act  for  Scotland,  the  word  B.  was  declared  to  mean  also  any  populous  place,  the 
boudaries  of  which  are  fixed  by  the  act.  Among  parliamentary  burghs  are  Paisley, 
Greenock,  Lcith,  Kilmarnock,  Falkirk,  Hamilton,  Peterhead,  etc. ;  and  by  the  3  and  4 
Will.  IV.  c.  77.  15  and  16  Vict.  c.  32,  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  26,  31  and  32  Vict.  c.  108.  33  and 
34  Vict.  c.  92,  35  and  36  Vict.  c.  33,  a  code  is  given  for  the  election  of  their  magistrates 
and  councilors,  and  for  the  appointment  of  other  ofticers;  the  election  being  with  the 
persons  qualified  to  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament — to  be  concluded  in  Paisley,  Green- 
ock, Leith,  and  Kilmarnock,  by  open  poll  in  one  day,  the  polling-books  to  be  summed 
up,  and  the  result  declared  by  the  provost:  in  Falkirk.  Hamilton,  Musselburgh,  Airdrie, 
Port-Glasgow,  Peterhead,  Portobello,  Cromarty,  and  Oban,  to  be  by  signed  lists:  a 
third  of  the  council  to  go  out.  and  others  to  be  elected  every  year;  and  the  provost  and 
magistrates  to  be  chosen  by  the  council  from  their  own  number. 

The  police  of  burghs,  and  everything  regarding  their  draining,  cleaning,  lighting, 
etc.,  are  resjulated  by  the  police  (Scotland)  act,  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  72,  and  the  public 
health  (Scotland)  act,  30  and  31  Vict.  c.  101. 
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BiKGiis  OF  Baro^ty  are  corporations  consisting  of  the  inhabitants  of  dctermiuate 
tracts  of  ground  within  the  banuiy  iq.v.),  and  municipally  governed  by  magis^ates, 
•whose  election  is  either  dependent  on  the  baron  or  lord  of  tlie  district,  or  vested  in  the 
inhabitants  themselves.  ^Sometimes  their  charter  of  incorporation  gave  them  power  to 
create  subordinate  corporations  and  crafts,  as  in  royal  burghs;  but  all  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  trading  in  burghs  are  abolished  by  the  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  17.  lu  other  respects, 
the  general  coriX)rate  law  of  the  country  applies  to  burghs  of  barony.  They  have 
power  to  administer  their  common  good,  to  elect  their  burgh  otticers,  to  make  by-law.", 
and  their  burgesses  are  entitled  to  challenge  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  the  burgh's 
proi>erty. 

Bi  iwHS,  Fbke,  were  burghs  of  barony  enfranchised  by  crown  charter  with  rights  of 
trade  both  home  and  foreign,  but  subjected,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  same  class  of  pub- 
lic burdens  and  taxation  wliicli  royal  burghs  had  to  bear  as  the  price  of  their  peculiar 
privileges.  Since  the  gradual  decay  and  ultimate  suppression  of  commercial  monopoly, 
this  class  of  burghs  has  become  extinct,  or  rather  all  burghs  maj'  now  be  said  to  he  free. 

BvKCiHs  OF  Ueo.xlity  were  burghs  of  baronies,  spiritual  or  temporal,  enfranchised 
by  crown  charter,  with  reg-al  or  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction  within  their  own  terri- 
tories, and  thence  called  ny^W/tw  (q.  v.).  Some  of  these  burghs  of  regality,  especially 
those  W'liich  were  dependent  on  the  greater  bishops  and  abbots,  were  of  high  antiquity, 
and  possessed  jurisdiction  and  privilege  of  trade  only  distinguishable  from  those  of 
royal  burghs,  Ijy  being  more  circumscribed  in  their  limits.  Since  the  abolition  of  hered- 
ilarj'  jurisdictions  by  the  act  20  Geo.  II.  c.  43,  the  distinction  between  burghs  of  regality 
and  bilrghs  of  barony  have  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical  importance. 

BtiiGUS,  KoYAL.  A.  royal  burgh  is  a  corporate  body  deriving  its  existence,  consti- 
tution, and  rights,  from  a  royal  charter — such  charter  being  either  actual  and  express, 
or  presumed  to  have  existed,  and  by  the  accident  of  war  and  time,  to  have  perished. 
By  a  Scotch  act  passed  in  1469,  a  constitution  was  given  to  royal  burghs,  by  which  the 
right  of  appointing  their  successors  belonged  to  the  old  councils,  the  act  also  containing 
the  singular  provision,  that  when  the  new  council  was  chosen,  the  members  of  it,  (ilonr/ 
vrit/i  t/ione  of  the  old  council,  should  choose  all  the  ottice-bearcrs  of  theburgli,  each  craft  or 
trade  corporation  being  represented  at  the  election  by  one  of  themselves.  But  this  simple 
plan  was  not  universally  adopted,  and  the  election  gradually  lost  its  formerfree  and  popu- 
lar form — a  close  and  exclusive  proceeding  being  ultimately  established  in  its  place.  This 
'•  close  system,"  as  it  has  ))een  called,  notwithstanding  its  repugnancy  to  the  s]iirit  of  the 
times,  and  modern  ideas  of  i)ublic  administration,  continued  in  forcennfil  the  year  1833, 
when  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  70,  amended  hy  the  4  and 
5  Will  IV.  c.  87.  and  the  16  Vict.  c.  26,  by  which  it  was  abolished,  and  an  entirely  new 
constitution  given  to  royal  burghs,  with  the  exception  of  nine  of  lln  m,  wlucli,  on  account 
of  the  smallnessof  their  population,  were  left  unchanged  till  the  passing  of  the  munici- 
pal elections  amendment  act  (Scotland)  in  1868.  These  nine  burghs  were:  Dornoch, 
New  Gullmcny,  CttlroxH,  Lochrnaben,  Bertie,  Wct<ter  Aitflrvlher,  Kilrenny,  Kinghorn, 
and  Kiutore.  Of  the  other  royal  burghs,  being  those  lo  whicli  the  leforming  acts  apply, 
the  principal  are — Edinhukoii,  Glnxf/oir,  Aberdeen,  Dxndee,  Perlh,  Dvnfrinh'ne,  Dvm- 
fritn.  and  Iiurrnexs.  The  leading  provisions  of  these  acts  are  as  follows:  .All  persons 
within  the  burgh  (lualitied  under  the  parliamentary  reform  act,  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  65,  in 
respect  of  property  or  occupancy  of  premi.ses,  and  w  lio  have  r(  sided  for  six  months  next 
previous  lo  the  last  day  of  June,  within  the  royalty,  or  within  7  m.  of  it,  arc  entitled 
to  vote  in  Mie  election  of  councilors.  In  such  burghs  as  do  not  now  .«end  members  to 
darliamcnt,  property  of  the  same  value  is  required  for  the  (pialilication,  and  claims  for 
this  |)rivilege  must  i)e  lodged  with  the  town-clerk  on  or  before  the  21st  of  July,  in  a 
particular  form.  The  councilors  are  chosen  from  i.mong  the  electors  residing,  or  per- 
sonally carrying  on  business,  within  the  royalty;  and  where  there  is  a  body  of  burgesses 
in  the  burgh,  each  councilor,  before  his  induction,  must  be  entered  a  burgess — a  rcqui 
site  clearly  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  munigpal  administration  contemplated 
by  the  act.  and  which,  it  is  expected,  w  ill  he  done  away.  The  nun)lcr  of  councilors  in 
each  burgh  is  such  as,  by  the  xdf  or  constilution  existing  at  the  passing  of  theact,  formed 
the  cfimmon  council,  oV.  where  this  was  variable,  the  smallest  numlter  making  a  full 
council.  The  electors  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow.  Aberdeen.  Dundee.  Perth,  Dunfermline, 
Dumfries,  and  Inverness,  are  divided  into  wards  or  districts.  At  the  election  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  passing  of  theact,  each  ward  elected  six  (ouncilors;  but  as  every 
year  the  third  part  of  the  council  goes  out  of  oflice,  in  the  order  incscribed  by  the  act, 
iwo  councilors  are  now  annually  chosen  bv  eacli  ward,  there  being  no  bar,  however,  to 
the  re-election  of  an  outgoing  councilor.  'I'hc  electors  in  other  burghs  choose  the  whole 
council  exactly  as  these  Avardsdo  their  proportion  of  it,  and  con.setiuently  elect  each  year  a 
third  part  in  place  of  that  wliich  has  retired.  Upon  tiie  third  lawful  day  after  the  election 
succeeding  the  passing  of  the  act,  the  councilors  meet  and  chf)Ose,  by  a  jjlurality  of 
voices,  a  provost.  b;dlies.  treasurer,  and  other  offlce-])earcrs,  as  existing  in  llie  council 
by  the  sett  or  iisaire  of  the  l)urgh;  and  vacancies  occurring  among  such  office  bearers,  in 
con-«(inence  of  the  annual  retirement  of  the  third  part  of  the  council,  are  directc  d  to  be 
6uppii<<l  from  the  councilors  in  like  manner,  as  soon  as  the  election  of  the  new  third 
has  taken  place,  the  first  attending  magistrate  having  a  casting  vote  in  cases  of  equality. 
Vacancies  taking  place  during  the  year  by  death  or  resignation  are  supplied,  ad  intenm. 
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by  the  remaining  members  of  the  council,  and  the  persons  so  elected  by  the  councilors 
retire  at  the  succeeding  election.  The  rights  of  the  guihlry,  trades,  etc.,  lo  elect  their 
own  dean  or  guild,  etc.,  are  still  preserved;  but  they  are  now  no  longer  recognized  as 
ofticial  or  constituent  members  of  the  council,  their  functions  being  performed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council,  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  councilors.  In  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and 
Perth,  iiowever,  the  dean  of  guild,  and  in  P]dinl)iirgli  and  Glasgow,  the  convener  of 
trades  and  the  dean  of  guild,  are,  ex  officio,  members  of  council;  and  the  electors  in  all 
tlie  above-named  burghs  choose  such  a  number  of  councilors  as,  together  witli  these 
otficers,  makes  up  the  proper  number.  No  magi.strate  or  councilor  can  be  town-clerk. 
The  magistrates  and  council  possess  the  same  powers  of  administration  and  jurisdiction 
as  were  enjoyed  l)y  the  magistrates  and  town-council  before  the  passing  of  the  act;  and 
none  of  them  is  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  burgh,  or  the  acts  of  Ids  predecessors, 
otherwise  than  as  a  citizen  or  burgess.  The  existing  council  in  all  burghs  rojal  nuist 
every  year  make  up,  on  or  before  the  loth  of  Oct.,  a  state  of  their  affairs,  to  be  kept  in 
the  town-clerk's  or  treasurer's  olfice. 

The  police  of  burghs  and  other  populous  places,  and  the  paving,  draining,  cleansing, 
lighting,  and  improving  the  same,  are  regulated  by  the  25  and  26  Yict.  c.  101,  which, 
repeals  several  previous  acts.  In  this  act  "  burgh  "  is  defined  to  mean  all  burghs  and 
populous  places  whose  boundaries  have  been  fixed;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  sheriff 
may  fix  the  boundaries  and  so  constitute  a  burgh  in  this  sense,  for  purpo.ses  of  improve- 
ment and  police,  at  the  instance  of  seven  or  more  householders. 

BURGH  ACRES  are  acres  or  small  patches  of  land  lying  in  the  neighborhood  of 
royal  burghs  (q.v.).  usually  feued  or  leased  out  to  burgesses  or  persons  resident  within 
the  burgh.  A  Scotch  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1695,  relating  to  the  division  or  par- 
tition of  lands  h'ing  runrig,  excepts  burgh  acres,  or,  as  the  act  calls  them,  "  burrow  and 
incorporat  acres,"  from  its  provisions;  but  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  royal  burghs, 
and  not  of  burghs  of  barony  or  others. 

BURGHERS,  a  name  popularly  given  to  a  religious  denomination  in  Scotland.  See 
United  Presbyterian  Church. 

BURGHS,  Convention  of.     See  Convention  of  Royal  Burghs. 

BURGKMAIR,  Hans,  a  noted  old  German  painter  and  wood-engraver,  was  b.  at  Augs- 
burg, l-lTo.  lie  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  elder  Holbein,  and  the  friend  of  Albert 
D lire r,  who.se  influence  is  manifest  in  B.'s  works.  Several  excellent  paintings  by  B. 
are  preserved  in  the  galleries  of  3Iunich,  Berlin,  Augsburg,  and  Vienna.  But  he  is  best 
known  as  a  wood-engraver;  his  cuts  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  700.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  is  his  "Triumph  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,"  in  135  cuts,  with  a 
description  by  the  emperor  himself.  Another  fine  series  of  237  cuts,  called  "  The  Wise 
King,"  represents  the  deeds  of  Maximilian.  B.  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the 
year  1559. 

BURGLARY  (through  the  old  Fr.  from  Lat.  burcji  Intro,  a  robber  of  a  burg  or 
inclosure),  in  the  criminal  law  of  England,  is  defined  to  be  a  breaking  and  enterin"-  the 
mansion-house  of  another  in  the  night,  with  intent  to  commit  some  felony  within  the 
same,  whether  such  intent  be  executed  or  not.  It  is  peculiar  to  this  crime,  that  it  can 
only  be  committed  in  the  night-time,  which,  by  the  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  51.  is  consid- 
ered as  commencing  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  concluding  at  six  in  the  mornimr  of  the 
next  day.  The  next  requisite  of  the  crime,  according  to  the  definition  we  have  given, 
relates  to  the  place  of  its  commission.  It  must  be  in  a  mnnsion-\\o\x%Q,  for  such  is  the 
technical  expres.sion;  but  this  is  construed  to  mean  any  private  dwelling,  or  any  build- 
ing temporarily  or  permanently  used  for  that  purpose.  It  cannot  be  coTumitted  in  a 
distant  barn,  warehouse,  or  the  like,  unless  there  be  a  communication  with  the  dwelling- 
house,  nor  in  a  house  where  no  one  resides.  But  it  is  B.  to  break  into  a  house  which  is 
used  as  an  occasional  residence,  and  which  the  owner  is  in  the  habit  of  leaving  for  a 
short  period,  with  the  intention  of  returning,  even  although  no  one  be  in  the  house  at 
the  time  of  the  offense.  A  chamber  in  a  college,  or  an  inn  of  court,  is  also  within  the 
meaning  of  a  mansion-house;  so  likewise  is  a  room  or  lodging  in  any  private  house,  if 
the  owner  and  the  lodger  enter  by  different  outer  doors;  but  if  they  both  enter  by  one 
outer  door,  then  the  house  is  described  as  that  of  the  owner.  For"  the  same  reason,  a 
building  belonging  to  a  corporation,  and  separately  inhabited  by  the  officers  of  the  body 
corporate,  is  the  mansion-house  of  the  corporation,  and  not  of  the  officers  Again,  a 
shop  whieh  is  (lart  of  another  man's  house,  and  hired  merely  for  the  purpose  of  work  or 
trade,  is  not  a  dwelling-house,  but  B.  may  al.so  by  express  enactment  be  committed  in 
it,  though  the  punishment  is  not  quite  so  severe.  This  offense  cannot  be  committed  in 
a  tent  or  booth  erected  in  a  market  or  fair,  though  the  owner  may  lodge  therein,  for  his 
doing  so  makes  it  no  more  B.  to  break  open  such  an  erection,  than  it  would  be  to  uncover 
a  tilted  wagon  under  the  same  circumstances.  But  it  may  be  committed  by  breaking 
open  a  church,  which,  according  to  sir  Edward  Coke,  is  domus  marmonalis  I)ei,  that  is, 
the  mansion-house  of  God.  and  is  now  expressly  protected. 

As  to  the  manner  of  committing  B.,  it  is  laid  down  by  Blackstone  that  there  must  be 
both  a  breaking  and  an  entry  to  complete  it.  There  must,  in  general,  be  an  actual 
breaking,  a  substantial  and  forcible  irruption — as,  at  least,  by  breaking,  or  taking  out 
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the  glass  of,  or  otherwise  opening  a  window;  picking  a  lock,  or  opening  it  with  a  key; 
nay,  by  lilting  up  the  latcii  of  a  door,  or  uulooscuing  any  other  fastening.  But  if* a 
person  leaves  his  doors  or  windows  open,  it  is  his  own  folly  and  negligence,  and  if  a  man 
enters  therein,  it  is  no  B. ;  yet  if  he  afterwards  unlocks  an  inner  or  ehaml)er  door,  it  is 
so.  To  come  down  a  ehinmey  is  held  a  burglarious  entry,  for  that  is  as  much  closed  as 
the  nature  of  things  will  admit;  .so  also  to  knock  at  a  door,  and  upon  its  being  opened, 
to  rush  in  with  a  felonious  intent;  or,  tmder  preten.se  of  taking  lodgings,  to  fall  upon 
the  landlord,  and  rob  him.  If  the  servant  conspires  with  a  robber,  and  lets  him  into 
the  house  by  night,  this  is  B.  in  both. 

Tiie  intent  nuist  also  appear,  otherwise  the  offense  will  amount  only  to  a  trespass; 
and  it  must  be  an  intent  to  commit  felony,  which  may  be  infeneil  from  the  conduct  of 
the  offender  while  in  the  house. 

The  punishment  for  this  crime  is  now  regulated  by  the  act  24  and  25  Vict.  c.  96, 
called  the  larceny  consolidation  act.  The  provisions  are  to  the  effect,  that  any  one  con- 
victed of  B.  shall  be  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  any  term  not  le.*<s  than  five 
years,  or  to  be  imjjrisoned  for  any  term  not  more  than  two  years;  and  in  the  case  of 
imprisonment,  hard  labor  and  .solitary  confinement  may  be  superadded.  It  is  further 
enacted,  that  whosoever  shall  burglariously  break  and  enter  into  any  dwelling-house, 
and  shall  assault  wilh  intent  to  murder  any  person  being  therein;  or  shall  stab,  cut, 
wound,  beat,  or  strike  any  such  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  suffer  penal  ser- 
vitude for  five  to  seven  years,  or  two  years'  imprisonment  and  hard  labor.  And  by  the 
same  statute,  section  58,  it  is  enacted  that  any  person  founil  by  nUjht,  armed  with  any 
dangerous  or  offensive  weapon  or  instrument,  or  with  housebreaking  implements,  or 
with  face  blackened  or  disgui.sed,  with  intent  to  enter  any  buildings,  and  to  commit 
felony  therein;  or  if  he  be  found  by  night  in  any  building  with  intent  to  commit  a 
felony  tliereiu — is  liable  to  penal  servitude  for  five  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing two  years;  and  in  case  of  a  second  conviction,  is  ]ial)le  either  to  such  imprisonment 
or  to  penal  servitude  for  a  period  not  less  than  five  years,  and  not  exceeding  ten  years. 

Blackstoue  observes,  tliat  this  offense  was  anciently  called  hamesecken,  as,  he  adds, 
it  is  in  Scotland  to  this  day.  But  the  Scotch  law  on  this  subject  has  some  points  of 
difference — hamesecken,  or  hamesucken,  as  it  is  spelled  in  the  Scotch  books,  not  being 
quite  identical  wilh  B. :  thus,  the  former  is  an  otfen.se  exclusively  against  the  person, 
and  it  may  be  committed  in  the  daytime  as  well  as  at  night;  and  there  are  other  points 
of  dissimilarity.  The  Scotch  law  relating  to  Iiotiscljrtuikinff  and  xtout/iriif  affords  analo- 
gies.    See  Haimsccken,  HousiiBRE.^KiNo,  Stouthuief,  Larceny,  Kouueuv,  Assault. 

BUR  GLEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  about  2  m.  from  Altorf. 
It  is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  William  Tell.  The  supposed  site  of  the  patriot's 
house  is  now  occupied  by  a  chapel,  upon  the  walls  of  which  are  represented  certaia 
well-know  n  scenes  from  his  history.     Pop.  '71,  1391. 

BURGOMASTER.     See  Gull. 

BUR  G03,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  new  province  of  the  same  name,  and  of  the 
fonner  kingdom  of  Old  Castile,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
d'Oca.  and  on  the;  right  bank  of  the  river  Arlanzon,  in  hit.  42'  20'  n.,  and  long.  3°  45'  w. 
Pop.  25,700.  B.  is  a  very  ancient  place,  having  been  founded  in  844.  >iany  of  the 
gloomy  old  hou.^es  of  its  early  history  still  remain.  In  the  castle  of  B..  Edward  I.  of 
England  was  married  to  Eleanor  of  Castile.  Tiie  cathedral  of  B..  founded  in  1221,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Si)ain.  Its  various  cha[)els  are 
rich  in  fine  sculpture  and  tombs.  It  was  the  birth])la(;e  of  the  Cid  ((j.v.).  B.  has  man- 
ufactures of  woolens,  linens,  and  hats,  but  it  depends  chietty  on  the  traffic  which  its 
position  on  the  great  road  from  France  and  the  northern  Spanish  provinces  to  I^ladrid 
secures  it.  B.  has  several  charitable  and  educational  institution.s.  It  formerly  had  a 
much  larger  population — as  many  as  50,000 — but  on  the  renK)val  of  the  court  to  Madrid 
in  tiie  16th  c,  B.  began  to  decline  in  population  and  importance.  It  Avas  further  greatly 
injured  in  Nov.,  1808,  by  the  French, who  sacked  it.  In  1812,  the  castle  was  four  times 
unsucce.ssfully  besieged  by  Wellington,  who.  however,  took  it  in  the  following  year, 
wlien  the  French  blew  it  up,  as  well  as  the  fortifications. — The  province  of  B.  has  an 
area  of  56.50  sf|.m.,  and  a  pop.,  in  1870.  of  353.560.  The  surface  is  elevated,  the  soil  fer- 
tile, yielding  grain  and  fruits.  The  hills  afford  rich  pasturage;  and  the  minerals  gold, 
silver,  iron,  lead,  and  copper  are  f(mnd. 

BURGOYNE,  .Tonv,  a  British  general  and  dramatist,  natural  son  of  lord  Bingley,  early 
entered  ihe  army,  and  in  Aug.,  H.'iO,  was  appointed  licut.eol.  commandant  of  tlie  16th 
light  dragoons.  "  In  1761,  he  served  at  Belle  isle,  and  in  1762  commanded  a  force  .sent 
into  Portugal  for  the  defense  of  that  kingdom  ao'ainst  the  Spaniards,  when  he  surprised 
and  captured  Alcantara.  In  1776,  he  served  in  North  America,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1777  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  large  force  ordered  to  penetrate  from  Can- 
ada into  the  rebellious  districts.  The  early  part  of  the  expedition  was  marked  by  his 
capture  of  Ticonderoga:  but  negle(;ting  to  preserve  his  communications  with  Canada,  he 
encountered  the  greatest  difiiculties,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  army 
to  gen.  Gates,  at  Saratoga.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  having  been  denied  an 
audience  of  the  king,  and  refused  a  court-martial,  he  went  over  to  the  opposition  party, 
and  voluntarily  resigned  all  his  appointments.     On  a  change  of  ministry,  at  the  close  of 
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the  American  war,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland.  This  office  lie 
resigned  two  yours  after,  and  subseciuently  seems  to  have  devoted  his  time  to  light  litera- 
ture, lie  was  tlie  author  of  some  pamphlets  in  defense  of  his  conduct,  and  of  The  Miiid 
of  tJif.  Oaka {11S0)\  TIic  lltircM  (1786);  and  other  stock  dramatic  pieces.  B.  was  one  of 
the  managers  for  conducting  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  He  died  in  1792. 
Sec  L'piMMks  from  the  Life  and  Letters  of  B.,  by  Barriugton  and  Fonblan(iue  (187G). 

BURGOYNE,  Sir  John  Fox,  Bart.,  an  eminent  engineer-officer,  b.  in  1782,  entered 
the  royal  engineers  in  1798.  From  1800  to  1807,  he  served  in  the  Mediterranean;  was 
witli  iloore  at  Carvnina  in  1809;  and  served  under  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  tlie  ix'niu.sula 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1814,  being  present  at  all  its  sieges.  In  1814,  lie  was 
commanding  engineer  of  the  expedition  to  New  Orleans,  and  in  1826  of  that  .sent  to 
Portugal.  In  18.51,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  lieut.gen.,  and  in  1854  was  made  d.c.l  of 
Oxford  university.  In  the  Crimean  war,  he  was  chief  ui  tlie  engineering  department  of 
the  British  army  till  recalled  in  1855.  For  his  services  at  Sebastopol,  he  received  fiom 
the  sultan  the  order  of  the  Medjidie.  and  from  the  French  emperor  that  of  grand  officer 
of  the  ieudon  of  honor.  He  was  made  gan.  in  1855,  and  created  a  baronet  in  1856,  He 
died  7tirOct.,  1871. 

BURGUNDY,  the  name  of  a  once  independent  kingdom  of  wide  extent,  hut  most  fre- 
quently used  of  an  old  French  province  (Fr.  Bourgogne)  uov^-  (\\v\dQ(\  between  the  depart- 
ments of  Cote-d'Or,  tSaoue-et-Loire,  and  Yonue.  The  ancient  Burgundians  {Bingnndi  ox 
Burgundionex),  originallj'  a  German  tribe,  were  at  first  settled  on  Uie  banks  of  tlie  Oder 
and  the  Vi.stula,  and  afterwards  extended  themselves  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  and, 
in  407,  penetrated  into  Roman  Gaul.  Their  conversion  to  Christianity  took  place  in  the 
course  of  eight  days!  They  adopted  a  brief  Arian  confession  of  f.aith,  and  were  bap- 
tized. From  407  to  534,  the  kingdom  of  B.  was  .several  times  divided;  and  in  451, 
Gundicar,  king  of  B.,  with  10,000  men,  cohfronted  Attila,  but  was  defeated  and  slain. 

In  584,  B,  pa.ssed  under  the  rule  of  the  Franks;  but  the  weak  government  of  the  later 
Carlovingian  kings  allowed  a  part  of  it  once  more  to  assert  a  separate  existence  as  a 
dependency  of  the  empire  under  Boso  of  Vienne  in  882.  Bo.so's  realm,  known  as  Cis- 
juran  B.,  or  the  kingdom  of  Arelate  (Aries),  lay  mainly  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone.  A 
second  Burgundian  state  aro.se  about  the  same  time  in  the  country  between  the  Saone 
and  the  Reuss,  and  wa.s  known  as  Transjuran  or  Upper  Burgundy.  These  states,  united 
in  930,  were  for  a  time  powerful  and  famous;  but  in  1038,  on  the  extinction  of  the  royal 
dynasty,  B.  became  part  of  the  German  empire.  It  was  afterwards  broken  into  several 
fragments,  which  were  gradually  absorbed  iiy  France. 

A  similar  fate  befell  the  third  Burgundian  .state,  the  dukedom  of  B.  or  Lower  B., 
which  was  formed  b\' a  brother  of  Boso.  Yet  the  dukes  of  B.  played  a  large  part  in 
the  history  of  mediaeval  Europe,  and  were  long  the  dangerous  rivals  of  the  French  kings. 
The  nucleus  of  the  dukedom  was  in  Lower  B.,  the  region  Avliich  afterwards  became  the 
French  province  of  B.,  to  the  n.  and  w.  of  the  other  Burgundian  realms;  but  the  second 
line  of  dukes,  l>eginning  in  1363  with  Philip  the  hardy,  son  of  the  French  king  John, 
held  under  their  sway  not  only  Franche  Comte  and  adjoining  portions  of  France  proper, 
but  great  part  of  the  Low  Countries.  Charles  the  bold  (q.v.)  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful .sovereigns  of  Europe.  Louis  XI.  of  France  succeeded  in  incorporating  the  duchy 
with  the  kingdom  of  France. 

BTTEGTINDY,  Lorrs,  Duke  of,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  dauphin 
of  France  after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  b.  at  Versailles  in  1682.  Even  in  childhood 
he  was  ungovernable,  and  became  excessively  violent  and  haughty,  and  abandoned  to 
all  gross  and  sensual  passions.  Although  educated  under  the  care  of  the  abVie  Fenelon, 
he  used,  when  30  years  of  age.  to  divert  himself  with  drowning  flies  in  oil.  and  blowing 
up  living  frogs  with  gunpowder.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deformed;  his  deport- 
ment and  manners  were  undignified,  and  his  mind  was  imbued  with  bigotiy.  When 
only  about  15  years  of  age.  he  was  married  to  the  princess  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  and  spent 
his  time  wholly  in  amusements  in  the  company  of  his  spouse,  and  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  Xevertheless,  in  1701,  he  was  nominally  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  army, 
really  under  the  command  of  the  duke  de  Vendome,  and  is  said  to  have  shown  some 
spirit  in  a  cavalry-fight  at  Ximeguen;  but  he  quarreled  with  Vendome.  chiefly  because 
he  had  once  been  compelled  to  establish  his  head-quarters  in  a  nunnery.  He  lost  the 
respect  of  the  armv.  and  was  exposed  to  many  humiliations,  partly  proceeding  from 
intrigues  set  on  foot  against  him  out  of  envy  by  his  father.  He  returned  to  the  court 
more  eccentric,  gloomy,  and  unsociable  than  before.  But  when  he  became,  on  liis 
father's  death,  the  second  person  in  the  kingdom,  all  his  defects  vanished  from  the 
sight  of  the  courtiers,  and  flattery  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  the  great  dauphin.  He 
died  suddenly  in  the  year  1712.  "A  few  days  previously,  his  wife  and  her  son.  the  duke 
of  Bretagne,  had  died,  and  the  same  hearse  carried  father,  mother,  and  child  to  St. 
Denis.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  subsequently  regent,  and  his  daughter,  the  duchess  of 
Berri.  were  accused,  but  without  reason,  of  having  caused  them  to  be  poisoned. 

BURGUNDY  PITCH,  a  resinous  substance  prepared  from  common  frankincense  (q.v.), 
the  spontaneous  exudation  of  the  Norway  spruce-fir  (rtbies  exceha;  see  Fir)  by  melting 
it  in  hot  Avaler,  by  which  means  it  is  freed  from  a  considerable  part  of  the  volatile  oil 
which  it  contains.     By  straining  it  through  a  coarse  cloth,  impurities  are  also  removed. 
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B  P.  is  of  a  yellowish-wliite  color,  hard  and  brittle  when  cold,  but  softening  by  the 
heat  of  tlie  hand,  and  readily  adhering  to  tlie  skin.  It  has  a  not  unpleasant  resinous 
odor,  and  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  external  application  only, 
and  generally  acts  as  a  mild  irritant.  A  very  common  application  of  it  is  as  a  plaster 
in  complaints  of  the  chest,  and  in  rheumatic  complaints.  It  enters  also  as  an  ingredient 
with  resin,  oils,  etc.,  into  a  compound  plaster  ot  similar  use.  The  B.  P.  of  commerce 
is  now  principall}'  brought  from  ilaml)urg;  but  the  greater  part  of  what  is  sold  under 
that  name  is  really  manufactured  of  common  resin  and  }>alm-oil,  or  from  American 
lurpeuliue.  It  has  a  fuller  yellow  color  than. the  genuine  li.  P.,  and  a  less  agreeable 
odor. 

BUEGUNDY  WINES  are  chiefly  the  produce  of  vineyards  cultivated  on  the  hilly 
lands  formimr  the  Cote  d'Or,  between  Dijon  and  Chalons.  These  hills  average  about 
from  800  to  1000  ft.  in  height;  the  vineyards  ascend  up  the  slopes  in  terraces,  and  spread 
along  the  table-land  on  the  summit.  "  In  richness  of  flavor  and  in  perfume,  and  all  the 
more  delicate  qualities  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  the  wines  grown  here  unquestionably 
rank  as  the  finest  in  the  world."  The  most  celebrated  of  the  red  wines  of  Burgundy  are 
the  Closvougeot  (near  Beaune),  Nuits,  Chambertin  (the  favorite  wine  of  Louis  XIV.  as 
well  as  of  Isapoleon),  the  Romane-Conti,  Richebourg,  Volnay,  and  Pomard.  Of  other 
red  wines  of  Burgundy  not  grown  on  the  Cote  d'Or,  those  of  Pitoy,  Perriere,  Preaux,  and 
Auxerre  are  held  in  most  repute.  The  white  wines  of  Burgundy  are  also  the  finest  iu 
France,  but  l)eing  produced  in  less  quantity,  they  have  less  celel)nty.  The  quantity  of 
wine  annually  produced  in  Burgundy  averages  3,500,000  hectoliters  (77,000,000  gallons), 
of  whicii  only  about  a  fifth  is  consumed  in  the  district. 

BURIIANPUR.  a  t.  in  British  India,  280  m.  n.e.  of  Bombay,  21°  SI'  n.,  and  76'  20' 

•  e. ;  2  m.  from  the  railway  station   of  Lalbagh.     It  was  foinuled  in  1400,  and  was  the 

chief  seat  of  the  governrarmt  of  the  Deccan  provinces  of  the  Mogul  empire  until  1685. 

In  18t)l.  it  wa>;  ceded  to  the  British  government.     Pop.  '72,  29,303.     B.  is  celebrated  for 

its  mu<lins,  flowered  silks,  and  brocades. 

BITRHATINPUE ,  a  large  t.  of  India,  in  the  territory  of  Gwalior,  or  pos.sessions  of 
Scindia'.-,  family,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tapti,  in  n.  lat.  21"  IS',  e.  long.  76'  20',  280 
m.  n.e.  from  BcMubay.  The  banks  of  the  Tapti  are  here  l)old,  rising  60  or  70  ft.  above 
tlie  stream.  The  town  is  surrounded  b}^  a  rampart  of  brickwork,  and  contains  a  palace 
l)uilt  by  Akbar.  A  few  of  the  wealthier  merchants  have  good  houses,  built  of  leak, 
and  profusel)'  decorated  with  carvings.  The  most  wealthy  and  influential  are  the 
Borahs,  a  Mohammedan  tribe,  who  inhabit  a  distinct  ward,  which  they  shut  up  at 
night,  excluding  all  other  persons.  There  are  manufactures  of  muslins,  flowered  silks, 
and  brocades,  for  whicli  the  place  was  formerly  famous,  so  that,  in  the  17th  c,  they 
were  exported  in  great  quantities  to  Persia,  Egypt,  Russia,  and  Poland. 

BTTBIAL,  a  word  of  Tent,  origin  (Ang.-Sax.  birr/an,  to  conceal),  is  applied  to  the  prev- 
alent method  among  civilized  nations  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  by  hiding  them  in  the 
earth.  As  tiiere  is  almost  nothing  else  so  deeply  interesting  to  the  living  as  the  di.spo.sjil 
of  those  whom  tiiey  have  loveil  and  lost,  so  tiiere  is  perhaps  nothing  else  so  distinctive 
of  the  condition  and  character  of  a  people  as  the  method  in  which  tluty  treat  their  dead. 
Hence,  funeral  customs  associate  themselves  with  a  wide  variety  of  sentiments,  from 
gentif!  and  rational  sorrow,  up  to  deification  of  the  denarted,  accompanieil  sometimes 
with  cruelty  and  ferocity  towards  the  living.  People  of  a  low  and  barbarous  type  care- 
lessly permit  the  remains  of  the  dead  to  lie  in  tlie  way  of  the  living,  and  there  are  a  few 
instances  in  which  the  object  of  artificial  arrangements  has  been  to  preserve  a  decorated 
portion  of  the  body — us,  for  instance,  a  gilded  skull — among  survivors.  The  general 
tendency  of  mankind,  however,  has  always  been  to  burv  the  dead  out  of  sight  of  the 
livim;;  and  various  as  t\u'  methods  of  accomplishing  this  end  have  been,  they  have 
resolved  themselves  into  three  great  classifications:  1.  The  simple  closing  up  of  the 
])ody  in  earth  or  stone;  2.  The  burning  of  the  body,  and  the  entombing  of  the  cinders; 
and.  3.  The  embalming  of  the  body.  The  first  of  these  seems  to  be  the  earliest  form  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  and  it  is  the  form  most  amply  sanctioned  by  the  exi.sting 
practice  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  the  method  referre<i  "to  in  the  earliest  .scriptures; 
and  all  are  familiar  with  the  touching  scene  in  which  Abraham  buries  Sarah  in  the  cave 
in  the  land  of  Cansian  which  belonged  to  Ephron,  but  was,  after  a  solemn  and  courteous 
negotiation,  secured  to  Abraham  for  a  ]>o.ssession  to  bury  Ids  dead  in  (Gen.  c.  23).  The 
horriule  fate  of  being  left  unliuried.  either  from  scorn  or  neglect,  is  powerfully  told  in 
the  prophec}'  of  .lerennah  against  Jehoiakim:  "  He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an 
a.ss.  drawn  and  cjust  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  .Jerusalem."  There  is  fre(pient  allusion 
in  the  later  scriptures,  and  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  to  the  embalming  of  the 
body  in  anti.seplics  and  fragrant  substances;  and  the  burning  of  the  bodies  of  Saul  and 
his  sons  is  accounted  for  by  commentators  on  the  supjmsition  that  they  were  tor)  far 
decayed  to  be  emi)almed.  The  Israelites  may  have  learned  the  practicf^  of  embalming 
from  the  Egj-pti.ins.  amomx  whom  it  was  an  art  so  greatly  cultivated  and  extensively 
practiced,  that  Egyptian  corpses,  as  inolTensive  as  any  article  of  wood  or  stone,  are 
scattered  over  Europe  in  museums,  and  are  even  to  be  found  as  curiosities  in  private 
houses.     The  soil   and  climate  of  upper  Egypt  seem  to  have  afforded  facilities  for 
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eml)alniiiig  unmatched  in  any  otlicr  part  of  the  world;  and  iu  other  places  the  vestiges 
of  the  practice  are  coini)arativcl\'  rare,  tliougli  it  is  usual  <'ven  3'et  to  embalm  roya! 
corpses,  and  iu  some  places  to  preserve  a  series  of  mummies,  as  ia  llie  vault  of  tlie  mou- 
astery  of  Kreuzberg,  at  Bouu,  wliere  the  monlis  have  been  successively  preserved  iu 
tlieir  costume  for  centuries.  Tlie  practice  of  incremation,  or  of  I  be  buniiug  of  tlie  l>ody, 
and  the  eutombiug  of  the  aslies,  deserves  more  incpiiry  thaa  it  lias  yet  obtained.  In 
Greece,  in  Elruria — lioth  before  and  after  it  came  under  the  lionians — uud  iu  the  n.  of 
Europe,  the  simjile  buriiil  of  the  body,  and  its  prior  reduction  to  aslies,  were  botli  prac- 
ticed, and  sometimes  contemporanc^ju-sly.  Tlie  tombs  of  Etruria.  are  rich  in  art,  mucb 
of  it  going  to  the  adornment  of  tljc  urn.s  of  balicd  clay  iu  which  ihc  aslies  of  the  dead 
are  kept.  Vessel  of  i-crrti-cottu,  or  coolved  earth,  containing  humau  remalus,  have  been 
found,  often  so  large  that  the}'  api)ear  to  have  served  as  cotlins  for  coutaiuiug  the  whole 
body.  Vessels  of  this  kind  were  found  iu  the  vallej'  of  the  S>-amander  b\'-  some  British 
officers  while  spending  their  leisure  time  after  the  siege  of  Seba->topol,  upon  the  ground 
supposed  to  have  bevii  occupied  by  the  besiegers  of  Troy.  Smaller  cinerary  urns  have 
been  found  over  so  extensive  a  portion  of  the  world,  that  it  is  diJMcult  to  dehne  the 
limits  to  which  they  belong.  The  Daniiih  antiquaries  say,  tiiat  in  their  sloue  period, 
when  tlie  use  of  metals  was  unknown,  the  dead  weru  all  buried  uuburned  iu  stone 
chambers,  and  that  the  burning  of  the  bodies  and  the  preservation  of  the  ashes  in  urns 
came  iu  with  the  age  of  bronze.  These  antirpiaries  associate  with  the  older  system 
those  ainoriihous  mounds  of  earth  or  stone  called  barrows  or  tumuli,  which  are  to  be 
found  all  over  the  n.  of  Europe.  Mr.  Bremner,  in  traveling  among  tlie  steppes  of  the 
Ukraiue,  saw  multitudes  of  these  small  mounds,  which  reminded  hiiu  at  once  of  what 
lie  had  seen  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  at  Upsala  in  Sweden,  iu  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland. 
The  Irish  tumulus  of  New  Grange  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  forming  a 
connecting  link  between  the  simple  barrow  on  the  moor  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
which  are  the  perfection  of  the  same  kind  of  structure  applied  to  the  sitme  purpose— 
the  burial  of  the  distinguished  dead.  These  structures  open  up  a  large  field  of  curious 
inquiry.  The  simple  theory,  that  tliey  were  raised  over  the  dead,  has  lately  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  discovery  that  many  of  them  are  not  artificial,  but  relics  of  sheets  of 
alluvial  matter,  the  mass  of  which  has  been  carried  away;  and  even  in  these,  human 
remains  have  been  found,  the  natural  mounds  having  been  used  as  monuments. 
Even  when  liuman  remains  are  connected  with  barrows,  cromlechs,  or  the  large  shape- 
less pillars  commonly  called  Druidical,  it  is  often  questionable  whether  the  monu- 
ment was  made  to  receive  such  remains.  It  is  certainly  ascertained  to  liave  been  a 
practice  in  ancient  times  to  bury  bodies  Lu  tombs  which  were  themselves  ancient 
when  they  received  their  inmates. 

Some  of  the  grandest  buildings  in  the  world  have  been  tombs;  such  are  the  pyramids. 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  and  many  temples  scattered  over 
Hindustan  and  otber  eastern  countries.  Thus,  the  respect  paid  V)y  the  living  to  the  dead 
has  preserved  for  the  world  many  masrnificent  fruits  of  architectural  genius  and  labor. 
A  notion  that  the  dead  may  require  the  things  they  have  been  fond  of  in  life,  has  also 
preserved  to  the  existing  world  many  relics  of  the  customs  of  past  ages.  The  tombs  of 
Egypt  have  supplied  an  immense  quantity  of  them,  which  have  taughtkthe  present  age 
more  of  the  manners  of  ancient  nations  than  all  the  learned  books  that  have  been  written. 
It  is  an  awful  remembrance,  at  the  same  time,  that  inanimate  things  were  not  all  that 
tlie  dead  were  expected  to  take  with  them.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  favorite  hoi-ses  and 
slaves  sacrificed  at  the  holocaust  of  the  dead  chief.  The  same  thing  has  l>ecn  done  in 
our  own  day  in  Ashantee.  In  many  countries,  the  wives  had  the  doom,  or  privilege,  as 
it  was  thought,  of  departing  with  their  husbands;  and  down  to  the  present  generation 
the  practice  has  lived  in  full  vigor  in  the  Hindu  sutti.  Among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  many  ancient  nations,  the  dead  were  buried  beyond  the  towns.  The 
"stop,  ti-aveler!"  was  a  usual  memorandum  on  Roman  tombs.  In  Christian  countries, 
if  the  remains  of  the  saint  to  whom  a  church  was  dedicated  could  be  obtained — or  any 
thing  passing  for  the  remains — they  were  buried  near  the  altar  in  the  choir.  It  became 
a  prevalent  desire  to  be  buried  near  these  saints,  and  the  bodies  of  men  eminent  for  their 
piety,  or  high  in  rank,  came  thus  to  be  buried  in  churches.  The  extension  of  the 
practice  was  the  origin  of  churchyards.  These,  in  crowded  towns,  became  offensive 
and  unhealthy.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  this  practice,  so  detrimental  to  the  public 
health,  as  the  B.  within  churches,  was  checked  in  this  country  until  the  whole  system 
of  intraniuml  interment,  as  it  was  called,  was  attacked.  al)out  the  year  1844,  by  Mr. 
Chadwick  and  other  sanitary  reformers.  Measures  were  afterwards  carri^'d  for  shutting 
graveyards  in  crowded  cities,  and  placing  interments  in  open  cemeteries  under  sanitary 
control.  The  first  great  measure  was  pa.ssed  in  1850.  when  the  board  of  health  was  made 
a  B.  board  for  the  metropolis,  and  power  was  given  to  the  privy  council  to  close  the 
city  graveyards.  The  act  was  modified  two  years  afterwards,  by  transferring  the  duties 
of  managing  cemeteries  to  local  boards  appointed  by  the  vestries.  It  was  in  London 
that  the  danger  was  most  urgent  and  the  remedy  immediate.  It  was  extended  to  the 
English  provinces  in  1853,  and  to  Scotland  in  1855. 

In  England,  B.  in  some  part  of  the  parish  churchyard  is  a  common  law  right, 
which  may  be  enforced  bj^  mandamus — that  is,  every  person  may  be  buried  in  the 
parish  where  he  dies.     But  the  body  of  a  parishioner  cannot  be  interred  in  an  iron  coffin 
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or  vault,  or  even  in  any  particular  part  of  a  churchyard,  as,  for  instance,  the  family 
vault,  without  an  additional  fee. 

The  fact  that  the  only  religious  service  which  can  at  present  be  conducted  at  the 
jrave  is  that  of  the  church  of  England,  has  led  of  late  years  to  the  repeated  proposal  in 
parliament  of  measures  to  permit  dissenters  to  have  their  own  services  performed  in  the 
churchyard — as  yet  without  results. 

By  the  canons  of  the  church  of  England,  clergymen  cannot  refuse  or  delay  to  bury 
any  corpse  that  is  brought  to  the  church  or  churchyard;  on  the  other  hand,  a  conspiracy 
to  prevent  a  B.  is  an  indictable  offense,  and  so  is  the  willfully  obstructing  a  clergyman 
in  reading  the  B.  service  in  a  pnrish  church.  It  is  a  popular  error,  that  a  creditor  can 
arrest  or  detain  the  l)ody  of  a  deceased  debtor;  and  the  doing  such  an  act  is  indictable  as 
a  misdemeanor.  It  is  also  an  error,  that  permitting  a  funeral  procession  to  pass  over 
private  grounds  creates  a  public  right  of  way.  By  the  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  126,  s.  82.  the 
inhabitants  of  any  parish,  township,  or  place, when  going  to  or  returning  from  attending 
funerals  of  ]iersons  in  England  who  have  died  and  are  to  be  buried  there,  are  exempted 
from  any  toll  within  these  limits.  And  by  the  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  49,  s.  36,  the  same  regulation 
isextended  to  Scotland;  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  limitation  of 
the  district  is  described  by  the  word  parish  alone.  The  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  86  regulates 
the  registry  of  deaths.  The  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  52  abolished  the  barbarous  mode  of  burying 
persons  found  fe/o  de  se,  and  directs  that  their  B.  shall  take  place,  without  any  marks 
of  ignominy,  privately  in  the  parish  churchyard,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve 
at  night,  under  the  direction  of  the  coroner.  The  B.  of  dead  bodies  cast  on  shore  is 
enforced  bj"^  48  Geo.  III.  c.  To.     See  Wharton's  Law  Lexicon. 

In  Scotland,  the  right  of  B.  in  a  churchyard  is  an  incident  of  property  in  the  parish; 
but  it  is  a  mere  right  of  B.,  and  there  is  not  necessarily  any  corresponding  ownership  in 
•the  «>/«'?«  or  ground  of  the  churchyard.  In  f^diuburgh,  however,  the  right  to  special 
B.  places  in  churchyards  is  recognized. — For  B.  in  cemeteries  in  England  and  Scotland, 
see  Cemkteuv. 

BURIAL  ACTS.  These  are  the  15  and  16  Vict.  c.  85,  for  London;  the  16  and  17 Vict. 
c.  134,  the  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  87,  and  the  18  and  19  Vict.  cc.  79  and  128,  for  places  in 
England  bcvond  the  limiLs  of  the  metropolis — all  as  amended  by  the  20  and  21  Vict.  c. 
81.'and  the'22  Vict.  c.  1,  23  and  24  Vict.  c.  64,  25  and  26  Vict.  c.  100,  34  and  35  Vict.  c. 
33.  These  acts  were  rendered  necessary  when  it  was  resolved  on  sanitary  grounds  to 
f)Ut  a  stop  to  burials  in  populous  places,  which  could  only  be  effectually  done  by  giving 
power  to  parishes  to  acquire  other  burial-grounds  in  rural  places.  These  statutes  have 
long  been  proverbial  for  their  confusion  (e.g.,  20  and  21  Vict.,  Avhich  proposes  in  the 
preamble  to  amend  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  78,  really  amends  c.  79),  and  relate  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  burial-boards  for  parishes— the  authorizing  new  burial-places,  proper  .sanitary 
regulations,  the  control  by  the  government  and  by  order  in  council,  and  many  other 
details  too  numerous  to  specify  here.  Our  readers  must  be  content  with  our  referring 
them  to  the  acts  them.selves,  or  to  their  lawj^ers. 

The  corresponding  acts  for  Scotland  are  the  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  68,  amended  by  the 
20  and  21  Vict,  c.^2,  and  29  and  30  Vict.  c.  50. 

BUEIAL  SOCIETIES  are  friendly  societies  constituted  in  the  usual  manner,  and  with 
the  express  object  of  supplying  a  fund  for  paying  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  members 
on  their  death.  See  Fiuknoly  Societies.  It  became  customary  fo  enter  the  names 
not  only  of  adulf.s,  but  of  children,  in  such  societies.  The  proceedings  of  tlie  criminal 
courts  have  shown  that,  in  some  instances,  children  on  whose  lives  such  an  insurance 
was  effected  have  been  killed  or  allowed  to  die  of  neglect,  and  the  alarm  created  by  such 
instances  was  enhanced  by  the  discovery  that  children  were  frequently  insured  in  more 
than  one  .society.  To  obviate  this  calamitous  use  of  a  beneticial  arrangement,  it  was 
provided  that  no  insurance  of  a  child  under  six  years  of  age  in  a  burial  society  should 
be  legal.  It  was  attested  to  the  select  committee  of  the  commons  on  friendly  societies 
in  1849,  that  the  practice  of  such  insurances  continued  in  uncertilied  .Mxieties;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the  friendly  societies:  "  In  our  long  experience 
with  these  .societies  in  Liverpool,  in  which  are  nearly  100,000  members,  approximating 
to  nearlv  one  third  of  the  population  of  this  great  town,  we  have  not  had  one  instance 
of  death" by  violence  for  the  sjike  of  the  burial  money."  In  the  friendly  societies  act  of 
1850,  and  in  subsequent  enactments,  stringent  arrangements  for  certifying  the  caiuie  of 
death  have  been  adopted  as  a  sufficient  protection  from  this  crmie. 

BUHIATS.  a  Mongolian  people  in  the  vicinity  of  lake  Baikal.  They  are  scattered 
in  various  tribes  that  take  the  names  of  their  special  localities;  and  the  tribes  are  sub- 
divided according  to  kinship.  In  1857,  the  B.  numbered  about  190.000.  Tliey  have 
high  cheek-bonesi  flat  nose.s,  and  .sparse  l)eard  on  the  ciiin;  they  shave  the  head,  leaving 
ft  cue  at  the  top,  like  the  Chinese.  In  .summer  they  dress  in  wool  and  cotton;  in 
winter  in  .sheep-skins  and  furs.  Rearing  cattle  is  their  chief  occupation,  and  some  of 
them  possess  large  lierds.  A  few  tribes  engage  in  agriculture,  and  in  1839  the  H.  had 
about  240,000  acres  under  cultivation.  The  .soil  is  fertile,  and  they  have  an  ehiborate 
system  of  irrigation.  Some  activity  is  shown  in  traj)ping  and  fishing.  In  religion  tliey 
are  mainly  Buddhists;  their  chief  lama  living  at  Goose  lake.  Some  arc  Shamanists,  and 
their  sacred  spot  is  the  Shamanist  stone  at  the  mouth  of  Angar  river.     About  10,000  are 
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Christians.  Reading  and  writing  are  general  among  the  B.,  and  they  have  books  of 
their  own,  translated  from  the  Thit)ctan.  Their  laugu-age  is  jMoiigoliau,  and  in  three 
distinct  diakcts.  The  Russians  first  cxpion-d  the  region  in  W.ii,  and  alter  several 
unimportant  contests  permanently  subdued  the  B.  before  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

BTJRIDAN,  Jean,  a  scholastic  metaphysician  of  the  nominalist  party,  was  b.  at 
Bethune,  in  Artois,  in  the  14th  c,  and  studied  at  Paris  under  Occam,  where  he  also 
became  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  The  events  of  his  life,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  his 
death,  are  very  obscure.  One  account  states  that  he  was  thrown  into  the  Seine  by 
command  of  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne,  daughter-in-law  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  Avhose 
inlideiities  he  hud  rebuked.  Another,  later,  but  less  mythical-looking  account,  states 
that  B.  was  driven  from  France  as  a  disciple  of  Occam,  and  tied  to  Austria,  where  he 
founded  a  .school.  His  elucidations  of  Aristotle  are  among  his  most  useful  writings. 
In  his  Lof/ic,  his  great  endeavor  was  to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  middle  terms  for  all 
kinds  of  .syllogisms.  The  celebrated  sophism  known  to  the  schoolmen  under  the  name 
of  Bukidan's  Ass,  has  been  discussed  at  superfluous  length,  and  with  needless  ingenuity, 
by  Bayle.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it  was  ever  adduced  by  B.,  but  more  probably  by 
his  adversaries,  who  wished  to  ridicule  his  metaphysical  doctrine  oi  Dcterminusm — viz., 
that  in  every  mental  and  bodily  action  the  will  must  be  determined  by  something  out 
of  itself.  The  sophism  referred  to  is  that  if  a  hungry  ass  be  placed  exactly  between 
two  bundles  of  hay  of  equal  size  and  attractiveness,  it  must  starva\  as  there  is  nothmg 
to  determine  the  will  of  the  animal  tow-ards  either  bundle.  His  chief  works  are 
Summula  Diahctica  {Paris,  1487);  Conipeiidiu)ii  Zc^ic-oe  (Venice,  1489;  Oxford,  1637);  la 
Aristotelis  Metaphysica  (Paris,  1518). 

BTTRIN,  or  Graver,  the  principal  instrument  used  in  copper-engraving,  is  made  of 
tempered  .steel,  and  is  of  prismatic  form,  the  graving  end  being  ground  off  obliquely  to 
a  sharp  ))oint.  The  style  of  a  master  is  frequently  described  by  the  expressions  soft  B., 
grapJiie  B.,  bnUiaiit  B.,  or  whatever  other  cliaracter  may  belong  to  it. 

BTJRITI  PALM,  jWa«?-zYM  nntfera;  see  M.\rKiTi.\;  a  beautiful  palm  which  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  the  swamps  of  some  parts  of  the  n.  of  Brazil.  It  is  one  of  the  loftiest 
of  palms.  Its  leaves  are  fan  shaped,  and  form  a  large  globular  head  at  the  top  of  the 
stem.  It  produces  a  great  number  of  nuts  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg,  covered 
with  rhomboidal  scales  arranged  in  a  spiral  manner.  Between  these  scales  and  the  albu- 
minous substance  of  the  nut,  there  is  an  oily  reddish  pulp,  which  is  boiled  with  .sugar, 
and  made  into  a  sweetmeat.  An  emulsion  is  also  prepared  from  it,  which,  when  sweet- 
ened with  sugar,  is  a  very  palatable  beverage,  but  if  much  used,  is  said  to  tinge  the  skin 
of  a  yellow  color.  The  juice  of  the  stem  also  makes  a  very  agreeable  drink;  but  to 
obtain  it,  the  tree  must  be  cut  down,  when  several  holes  about  6  in.  square,  3  in.  deep, 
and  6  ft.  apart,  are  cut  in  the  trunk  with  a  small  axe;  and  these  in  a  short  time  are  filled 
with  a  reddish-colored  liquid,  having  much  the  flavor  of  sweet  wine. 

BURKE,  a  co.  in  e.  Georgia,  on  the  Savannah  river  and  the  Central  Georgia  railroad ; 
1040  sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  17,639—13,436  colored:  m  'SO,  27,130.  Surface  hilly,"  with  fertile 
soil,  prothiciug  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  Waynesborough. 

BURIvE,  a  CO.  in  w\  North  Carolina,  on  the  Catawba  river  and  the  Wilmington  and 
North  Carolina  railroads;  450  sq.m.;  pop. '80, 13,811 — 2,721  colored.  Surface  mountain- 
ous, with  line  scenery;  productions  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Morgantown. 

BUEXE,  Ed.muxd,  a  philosopher  and  politician,  distinguished  over  all  the  men  of  his 
times  for  eloquence  and  political  foresight,  was  born  in  1730,  in  Dublin,  where  his  father 
had  an  extensive  practice  as  an  attorney.  As  a  .schoolboy,  he  displayed  those  traits  of 
character  and  the  germs  of  those  powers  which  ultimately  gave  him  greatness.  In  1744, 
B.  entered  the  university  of  Dublin,  of  which  he  became  a  scholar.  His  undergraduate 
course  was  not  unmarked  by  the  ordinary  distinctions  of  successful  application;  but  it 
would  appear  that  he  mainly  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  studies  of  poetry,  orator}^ 
history,  and  metaphysics.  In  Feb.,  1748,  he  graduated  b..\.,  and  in  1751  took  his  degree 
as  master  of  arts.  In  the  interval  (1750),  being  destined  for  the  English  bar,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  to  keep  his  terms  at  the  Middle  Temple.  To  legal  studies,  however, 
he  never  took  kindly,  and  ultimately  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  becoming  a  barrister. 
During  the  years  1750-56,  he  would  appear  to  have  occupied  himself  in  traveling  through 
England,  enjoying  the  society  of  literary  men,  in  study,  and  finally  in  writing  for  various 
periodicals. 

B.,  when  yet  at  the  university,  had  achieved  a  local  reputation  for  literar}'  talent  and 
eloquence.  Among  the  compositions  of  his  undergraduate  life  the  most  noticeable  per- 
haps is  his  translation  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Gcorgic  of  Virgil,  which  shows 
poetic  talent  of  no  mean  order.  His  first  important  publication,  iiowever,  was  the  cele- 
brated Vinrliciition  of  Natural  Soctety,  written  in  imitation  and  ridicule  of  the  style  and 
reasoning  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  in  which,  with  well-concealed  irony,  he  confutes  his 
lordship's  views  of  society  by  a  reifuctio  ad  abmrdnm.  This  work,  published  anony- 
mously in  1756,  at  the  age  of  26,  attracted  considerable  attention.  Soon  after,  in  the 
same  year,  appeared  his  veil-known  essay,  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Orifjin  of  our 
Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful — a  work  containing  a  comprehensive  induction  of  the 
various  sources  of  the  ideas  reier'-ed  to,  but  which  must  be  pronounced  a  failure,  so  far 
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as  it  pretends  to  analyze  into  their  primary  elements  tlie  emotions  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful. 

The  essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  attained  a  rapid  popularity,  and  its  author 
soon  found  himself  courted  by  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time.  Gairick  was  already 
one  of  his  friends;  among  them  he  soon  could  count  Reynolds,  Soame  Jeuyns,  lord  Lyt- 
telton,  Warburton,  Hume,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Kotwitlislandinii;  this  popularity,  how- 
ever, his  i^rogress  continued  slow;  for  three  years  yet.  he  had  to  occupy  liimself  with 
periodical  writing,  devoting  his  leisure  principally  to  political  subjects.  What  is  ccn- 
sidered  a  joint  work  of  B.  and  his  cousin,  William  Bourke,  appeared  in  1757 — viz.,  An 
Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America — and  shows  how  carefully  at  this  date  he 
had  studied  the  condition  of  the  colonies.  In  17(51,  Mr.W.  G.  Hamilton  ("  Single-speech 
Hamilton"),  then  secretary  for  Ireland,  liaving  appointed  him  his  private  secretary,  he 
returned  to  Dublin,  where,  during  two  yeans'  service,  he  demonstrated  his  aptitude  for 
political  business,  receiving  in  17G3,  in  leward  of  his  services,  a  pension  on  the  Irish 
establishment  of  .£300,  which,  however,  he  did  not  long  enjo}'. 

Returning  to  London,  B.,  in  1764,  along  with  Rej'nolds,  founded  the  literary  club, 
the  history  of  which  is  a.s.sociaied  with  almost  every  considerable  name  in  the  literature 
of  the  period.  But  literary  society  did  not  call  off  his  attention  from  the  chances  of  a 
political  career.  He  became  private  secretary  to  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  on  his 
becoming  premier,  and  at  the  same  time  entered  jiarliament  as  member  for  Wendover. 
Here  his  eloquence  at  once  made  him  the  reputation  of  being  "the  first  man  in  the 
commons."  The  Rockingham  administration,  liowever,  lived  only  a  few  months,  and 
with  it  terminated  this  his  .second  political  employment.  To  trace  his  sub.'^equent  career 
in  parliament  is  more  than  the  limits  (;f  this  article  will  allow;  it  must  suttice  to  state 
brielly  that  his  parliamentary  life  extended  from  1766  to  1794  without  intermission; 
that  he  was  successively  member  for  Wendover.  Bristol,  and  Malton;  twice  held  the 
post  of  paymaster  of  the  forces,  once  under  Rockingham,  and  again  under  lord  North, 
with  the  standing  of  a  privy  councilor;  that  after  a  career  in  parliament  remarkable 
for  the  labori-ousuess,  earnestness,  and  brilliancy  with  which  every  duty  was  discharged, 
and  extending  over  nearly  30  years,  lie  retired  at  last,  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
mons for  his  numerous  public  services,  and  rewarded  by  government,  on  the  express 
request  of  his  sovereign,  with  pensions  amounting  in  all  to  t'37U0.  It  would  b((  wrong, 
however,  to  omit  that,  as  pjiymaster  of  the  forces,  he,  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
public  economy,  sacriticed  all  the  perquisites  of  his  office,  exhibiting  a  severe  integrity 
unexampled  among  public  men;  and  that  in  his  relation  with  the  constituency  of  Bris- 
tol, which  was  alienated  from  him  by  his  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  of  the  opening  up  of  the  trade  of  Ireland,  he  was  the  first  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  the  independence  of  parliamentary  representatives — that  they  are  not 
machines  to  vote  for  measures  approved  by  their  constituencies  sim])ly  for  that  reason, 
but  men  and  thinkers  chosen  ])y  them  to  calml}'  consider  and  legislate  for  the  good  of 
the  connnonweallh.  It  nui.st  also  be  mentioned,  that  during  his  career  be  rendered 
more  important  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity  than  any  man  of  his  time:  he  prepared 
tlie  way  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  a  measure  wliich  was  destined  to  ripen  to 
success  in  the  hands  of  Wilberforce;  he  advocated  the  cause  of  hinnanitj^  in  India 
against  the  voracious  greed  of  stockholders,  who  regarded  its  millions  simply  as  mate- 
rials for  plunder,  and  largely  contributed  to  improve  the  government  of  that  country. 
Towards  Ami-rica  he  advocated  a  policy  of  justice  and  conciliation,  which,  had  it  been 
adopted,  would  have  averted  the  horrors  of  the  war  of  independence,  and  retained  the 
colonies  in  amity  with  the  mother-country.  And  to  the  advocaiy  of  every  cause  which 
he  espoused,  he  brought  a  capacity  for  patient  research  that  was  unlimited,  and  an  elo- 
quence that  has  never  been  transcended. 

Before  proceeding  to  remark  on  the  character  and  powers  of  B.,  a  very  brief  notice 
must  be  taken  of  his  leading  literary  efforts  connected  with  his  political  labors.  Little 
more  than  a  catalogue  can  here  be  given  of  them.  Omitting  a  variety  of  valuable  letters 
— several  on  the  condition  of  Ireland — notice  must  be  taken  of  his  Oh.st  rrations  on  a 
Pamphht  on  the  Prexenf  State  of  the  Xatioii,  being  his  tirst  ))olitical  iianii)hl('t,  published 
in  176!).  in  answer  to  one  variously  ascribed  to  Fox  orGrcnville.  In  1770,  he  published 
a  i)amphlct.  On  the  Cau><e.  of  the  Present  J)iscontents.  On  the  13th  Feb.,  1788,  he  com- 
menced his  celebrated  speech  opening  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  (ci.v.),  the  most 
remarkatile  trial,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  si)eech  lasted  over  four 
days,  and  has  been  characterized  as  "a  tempest  of  invective  and  eloquence."  No  idea 
can  be  conveyed  of  the  effect  which  it  produced.  The  trial  lasted  .seven  years,  and 
closed  with  another  great  and  s]ilendid  oration  from  B.,  lasting  over  nine  days.  Ha.s- 
ti^g•^,  it  is  well  known,  was  acciuiited.  While  this  trial  was  advancing,  B.  found  time 
to  take  ]>art  in  all  tl-.;*  current  business.  In  1700,  apjieared  his  Reft/xtions  on  the  Heroin- 
fion  of  Frniirr,  which  sold  in  tens  f)f  thousands,  and  is  said  to  have  ]iroduced  an  effect 
never  produced  before  nor  since  by  any  political  es.say.  Hereafter,  the  world  showered 
honors  on  B..  of  wjjich  space  forbids  even  the  enumeration.  Having,  in  1701,  with- 
drawn from  the  whigs  on  the  French  (piestion.  he  offt^red  for  the  consideration  of  gov- 
ernment, 'j  hoiif/his  on  French  Affairs,  which,  however,  was  not  published  till  after  his 
death.  Heads  for  Consideration  on  the  Present  Slate  ejf  Affairs  and  lUply  to  a  Noble 
Lord  next  followed,  the  latter  being  relative  to  himself  personally.     His  last  work, 
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llionghts  on  a  Eegicide  Peace,  showed  that  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life  his  whole 
powers  unimpaired. 

Few  men  have  been  tlie  suhjects  of  liiiiher  panegyric  tiian  B.,  and,  on  tlie  whole, 
few  have  better  deserv^'d  praise,  lie  was  noble-minded,  pure  in  his  life,  and  a  purist 
in  politics.  Intellectually,  he  was  most  richly  endowed;  with  much  imagination,  rare 
powers  of  observation,  and  indefatigable  industry,  there  was  no  subject  whicli  he  could 
uot  master,  and  none  which,  having  mastered,  he  could  not  expound  with  unparalleled' 
richness  of  language.  But  with  these  virtues  and  powers  were  conjuiutd  defects,  which, 
without  bating  their  greatness,  largely  neutralized  their  intluence.  TJe  was.  it  may  be 
said,  too  literary  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  too  j)hilo.sopliic  to  Ijc  a  iioiuician.  His  career 
would  seem  to  illustrate  this  position.  His  oratory  astouuded  by  its  brilliancy  rather 
than  persuaded  by  its  tone  and  argument;  and  in  the  long-run,  the  eloquence  which 
failed  to  command  the  reason,  cca.sed  to  captivate  the  ear.  The  man  who  at  first  evoked 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  house  by  the  brilliancy  and  power  of  his  eloquence,  did  actually 
at  last  empty  it  by  persistence  in  the  monotonous  splendors  of  his  speeches.  Passionate, 
and  in  a  great  degree  untractable,  he  was  unsuited  for  party  politics,  and  drifted  from 
all  his  connections,  breaking  up  slowly  all  party  ties,  and  even  the  ties  of  friendship,  till 
he  reached  at  last  a  state  of  almost  political  isolation.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  how  great  an  influence  he,  half  philosopher,  half  ]iolitician,  exercised  on  the 
counsels  of  the  state;  many  of  his  views  on  politics  and  public  economy  were  anticipa- 
tions of  science,  as  many  of  his  previsions  of  the  course  of  events  were  prophecies. 

B.  died  on  the  7th  July,  1797,  in  his  68th  year.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  in  quarto 
was  published  in  1827.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  the  Clarendon  press,  begun  in  1866. 
The  best  bio^n-aphy  of  B.  is  ]Mr.  J.  Macknight's.  See  also  Morley's  Edmund  Burke,  a 
Historical  ;St(idy  (1869). 

BURKE,  Sir  JoFm  Bernard,  b.  1815;  son  of  John,  who  started  the  genealogical 
books  known  as  Burke's  Peerage,  etc.,  and  continuing  the  work  after  the  father's  death. 
He  was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  1839,  and  was  knighted  in  18o4.  He  has  published, 
besides  the  Peerdfie  and  Burunetage,  Uistory  of  Dormant,  Abeyant,  Forfeited,  and  Extinct 
Peerages;  History  of  the  Landed  Gentry;  Vicissitudes  of  Families,  and  other  works. 

BURKING.     See  Anatomy  (in  law). 

BURLAMAQUI',  Jean  Jacques,  a  writer  on  natural  law.  He  was  professor  and 
lecturer  in  Geneva,  and  was  elected  to  the  council  of  the  state.  His  works  are  upon  the 
principles  of  natural  and  political  rights,  and  have  passed  through  many  editions. 

BURLEIGH,  William  Cecil,  Lord.     See  Cecil. 

BUKLEIGII,  William  Henry,  1812-71;  b.  Conn.:  printer  and  editor  of  several 
literary  and  religious  journals,  among  wliich  were  the  Chrixtian  Witness,  Pittsburg, 
Penn. ;  the  Charier  Oak,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  and  the  Washington  Banner.  He  published 
a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems. 

BURLESON,  a  co.  in  central  Texas,  on  Brazos  river;  976  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9342—3888 
colored.  It  has  an  uneven  but  productive  soil,  about  two  thirds  covered  with  oak  for- 
ests.    Productions,  corn,  cotton,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Caldwell. 

BURLESQUE  (from  Ital.  buria,  jest,  mockery),  denoting  a  style  of  speaking,  acting, 
writing,  drawing,  is  a  low^  and  rude  grade  of  the  comic.  The  legitimate  comic  brings 
together  contrasts  with  a  final  view  to  harmonizing  and  reconciling  them;  the  B.  dis- 
torts and  caricatures,  and  l^rings  the  incongruities  into  stronger  relief.  The  farce  is  the 
B.  of  comedy.  Deformities  and  monstrosities  that  excite  di.'^gust  do  not  belong  to  the 
burlesque.  The  lofty  and  the  abject,  the  great  and  the  little  are  conjoined,  with  the 
sole  view  of  exciting  a  laugh.  Xor  does  the  true  B.-  turn  real  greatness  and  nobility  into 
laughter,  but  only  sham  greatness — false  pathos,  and  all  hollow  pretension  and  affecta- 
tion. The  B.  style  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients;  it  originated  among 
the  Italians,  more  particularly  with  the  poet  Berni  (q.v.).  The  genuinely  national  buf- 
fone  of  the  Italians  personates  the  burlesque.  Carlo  Gozzi,  in  his  tragi-comedics,  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  B.  vein.  Scarron  among  the  French,  and  Huclibras  in  Eng- 
lish, are  examples.     Parody  or  travesty  (q.v.)  is  a  species  of  burlesque. 

BURLETTA,  a  comic  operetta  or  musical  farce. 

BURLING AME,  Anson,  ll.d.,  1820-70;  b.  K  Y.;  educated  in  Michigan  and  Har- 
vard universities,  and  practiced  law  in  Boston.  He  was  chosen  to  the  state  legislature 
and  the  constitutional  convention.  He  was  an  early  worker  in  the  free-soil  party  when 
Van  Buren  was  the  presidential  candidate;  and  was  also  a  leader  in  the  American  party 
in  1854,  and  by  them  sent  to  congress.  His  denunciation  of  Brooks's  assault  upon  sena- 
tor Sumner  provoked  a  challenge  from  the  South  Carolinian,  which  the  ^lassachusetts 
member  at  once  accepted,  naming  rifles  as  the  weapons.  Brooks  did  not  fight.  Bur- 
lingame  was  a  congressman  until  1861,  and  in  that  year  was  sent  as  minister  to  Austria, 
where  the  feeling  against  him  because  he  had  favored  Hungarian  independence  led  to  a 
positive  refusal  to  receive  him  as  a  diplomatic  representative.  He  was  then  sent  to 
China,  where  he  was  successful  in  negotiating  certain  treaties  favorable  to  both  coun- 
tries, and  for  the  first  time  securing  China's  recognition  of  international  rights  of  prop- 
erty, trade,  and  worship.     In  1869,  having  gained  the  full  confidence  of  the  Chinese 
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government,  he  was  sent  as  minister  of  the  Chinese  empire  to  Russia,  and  other  Europeaa 
countries,  but  died  soon  after  entering  upon  his  duties. 

BURLINGTON,  a  co.  in  central  New  Jersey,  between  the  ocean  and  the  Delaware 
river;  (j(JO  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  55,403.  It  is  level  and  in  some  parts  fertile,  but  much  of  it  is 
sandy  and  covered  with  pine  forests.  Iron  ore,  marl,  and  petrified  auinial  n mains  are 
fouud.  Ciiief  productions,  cereals,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  and  wool.  The  railways  are 
the  Camden  and  Amboy,  Camden  and  Burlington  County,  Feuibertou  and  Highls.lown, 
aud  branches  of  the  New  Jersey  Southern.     Co.  seat,  Mount  II0II3'. 

BURLINGTON,  the  name  of  three  cities  of  some  note  in  the  United  States. — 1.  A  port 
of  entry  in  Xew  Jersey,  on  tlie  Delaware,  about  20  m.  above  Philadelphia,  with  which, 
as  well  as  with  New  York,  it  is  connected  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railway.  It  pos- 
sesses an  Episcopalian  college,  founded  in  1846.  Pop.  '70,  5817,  with  about  13,000  tons 
of  shipping. — 2.  Tlie  most  populous  city  in  Vermont.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
e.  shore  of  lake  Cliamplain.  It  communicates  with  the  St.  Lawrence  by  means  of  the 
Riciieiieu  river  a'ld  theCliambly  canal;  while  through  the  Champlain  caiial  it  has  access 
to  the  Hudson.  It  has  railway  cominuiucation  with  all  i)arts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  Vermont  university  crowns  tlie  .slope  on  which  the  city  stands.  Pop.  '70, 
14,387. — 3.  A  city  of  Iowa,  on  tiic  riglit  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  207  m.  by  rail  w.s.w.  of 
Chicago.  It  occupies  a  natural  amphitheater  formed  by  the  limestone  bluffs  which  slope 
backward  from  tiie  river.  It  carries  on  a  large  commerce,  and  there  are  numerous 
foundries,  breweries,  soap-works,  pork-packing  establishments,  flour-mills,  and  saw- 
mills. The  city  is  the  center  of  considerable  railway  communications,  and  possesses 
among  its  educational  institutions,  business  college  and  Baptist  university.  Pop.  '70, 
14.933. 

BURLINGTON  {ante),  a  city  in  Des  Moines  co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi;  207  m. 
w.s.w.  of  Ciiicago;  pop.  '80, 19,450.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  several  raiiroad.s,  and  is  an 
important  business  point,  having  also  many  manufactories.  The  business  portion  is  of 
tiie  river  shore,  while  private  residences  are  on  the  high  bluffs  in  the  rear.  It  is  the  .seat 
of  Burlington  university,  and  has  other  excellent  schools.  There  are  extensive  coal  and 
limestone  deposits  near  by.     From  1N37  to  1840  it  was  the  state  capital. 

BURLINGTON  {ante),  a  city  in  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Delaware  18  m.  above 
Philadel|)liia,  founded  by  Quakers  in  1G77.  It  is  on  the  Camden  aud  Amboy  rail- 
road, and  is  connected  by  steamboats  with  Philadelphia.  Among  its  educational  insti- 
tutions are  a  college  and  St.  Mary's  hall  for  young  women  (both  Ejiiscopal).  There  is 
considerable  manufacturing  business,  and  trade  by  the  river  and  railroads.  B.  was  for 
a  long  period  t'r;  seat  of  government  of  the  colony  of  West  Jersey,  and  the  last  official 
residence  of  Wni  Franklia,  the  governor,  at  which  period  and'  afterwards  it  had  a 
lucrative  West  India  trade.  Pop.  '80,7237. 

BURLINGTON  {anU'),  the  chief  city  of  Vermont,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  co.  seat 
of  Chittenden  co.,  on  lake  Champlain,  38  m.  by  rail  n.w.  of  Montpelier;  pop.  '80, 
11,304.  The  harbor  is  commodious  and  safe,  protected  bj'  a  breakwater  900  ft.  long; 
and  tlie  location  of  the  city  is  remarkably  fine,  both  for  commerce  and  charming  scenery. 
Besides  the  lake  navigation,  the  (Jenlral  Vermont,  Vermont  and  Canada,  Burlington  and 
Lamoille,  and  Rutland  and  Burlington  railroads  give  ample  means  of  communication. 
There  is  a  steam  ferry  to  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  The  lumber  trade  is  the  largest  single 
business,  but  tluM-e  are  jnarble  works,  manufactories,  and  a  large  local  trade.  B.  is  con- 
nected with  Wino.oski,  a  manufacturing  suburb,  by  a  bridge  over  the  Winooski  river. 
The  university  of  Vermont,  founded  in  1791,  is  on  the  higliest  ground  in  the  city; 
departni'Mifs  of  the  university  are  the  agricultural  cf)llege  and  a  medical  school  Another 
educational  feature  is  the  Vermont  Episcopal  institute,  organized  in  1858.  The  city  is 
supplied  witli  gas  and  water;  its  notable  public  buildings  and  institutes  are:  a  tf.  S. 
custom  house,  a  city  hall,  and  a  court  house;  2  Congregational  churches;  2  Roman 
Catiiolic;  Unitarian,  Baptist,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist  churches;  the  Fletcher  free 
library;  the  Mary  Fletciier  hospital;  Lake  View  cemetery,  near  lake  Champlain,  and 
Green  M')unt  cemetery,  overlooking  the  "Winooski  valley,  the  latter  containing  a  credit- 
able moniiinent  over  the  grave  of  Ethan  Allen. 

BXTRLINQTON.     See  P>Kini,iN-OTON. 

BURLLXGTON  LIMESTONE,  a  valuable  material  for  building  found  in  abundance 
near  Hurlington,  Iowa,  and  elsewhere  along  the  Mississippi,  usually  in  double  beds,  the 
upper  one  nearlj'  all  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  lower  one  containing  magnesia.  This 
stone  is  peculiar  for  the  vast  abundance  of  fossils  found  in  it,  especially  of  crinoidea  and 
corals. 

BURMAH.  Empiuk  op,  called  al.so  the  Empire  of  Ava,  an  important  kingdom  of  the 
Ind)  ('liinc^c  peninsula,  formerly  of  great  extent;  but  by  two  contests  with  the  BritLsh 
power  in  India,  it  lost  several  provinces,  and  is  now,  in  its  widest  .sense  and  including 
trii)ntary  states,  comprehended  l)etween  19"  29'  and  28"  n.  lat.,  and  93°  and  100'  e.  long., 
liaving  an  area  of  about  188,000  .sej.m.,  and  a  scanty  population  estimated  at  from 
3,000.000  to  4.000.000.  It  is  bounded  on  tiie  n.  by  mountains,  .separating  it  from  Assam 
and  Thibet;  on  the  e.,  by  China;  on  the  s..  by  the  British  province  of  Pegu;  and  on  the 
w.,   by  Munnipore  and  mountain-ranges  dividing  it  from  Tipperah,  Chittagong,  and 
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Aracun.  The  Burm.an  empire,  as  it  now  exists,  has  three  well-marked  divisions:  1. 
Norlhern  B.,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Singphos,  Shans,  and  other  tribes;  3.  B.  proper;  3. 
The  Eastern  Shan  tributary  states.  The  area  of  B.  proper,  from  hit.  24'  n.  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Pegu,  is  44,450  sq.m.,  with  a  population  of  about  1,200,000. 

Plillsicul  fcntures. — From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  great  transverse  mountain  barrier 
of  Nortliern  ludia,  longitudinal  ranges  strike  away  southwards,  and  betweiii  two  of 
these  the  Burman  territories  are  situated.  The  country  slopes  from  the  highland  regions 
of  the  n.  towards  the  coast,  and  has  been  titly  described  as  "a  varied  surface  of  rolling 
upland,  interspersed  with  alluvial  basins  and  sudden  ridges  of  hill." 

The  principal  river,  the  Irrawaddy  (q.v.),  having  its  source  amid  the  snowy  moun- 
tains from  which  descends  the  Brahmaputra,  is  the  great  commercial  highway  of  the 
country,  through  the  heart  of  which  it  takes  its  course.  Passing  Amarapura,  A  va,  and 
other  towns,  it  enters  Pegu,  and  90  miles  below  Prome,  divides  into  an  eastern  and 
western  branch,  the  former  flowing  jiast  Rangoon,  the  latter  forming  the  Bassein  river. 
The  Kyen-dwen  is  its  principal  tributary.  To  the  e.  of  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Sahveen, 
after  an  almost  parallel  course,  enters  the  British  territories  in  nearly  the  same  latitude. 

Cliiuate. — On  the  coast,  only  two  seasons  are  known — the  dry  and  the  rainy,  which 
ftre  regulated  by  the  n.e.  and  the  s.w.  monsoons;  but  in  B.  proper,  less  rain  falls,  and 
there  are  three  seasons — the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  rainy.  Some  showers  fall  in  May 
or  June,  but  the  great  rains  last  from  the  middle  of  Aug.  to  the  end  of  Oct.  The 
cool  season  is  from  the  middle  of  Oct.  till  the  beginning  of  April,  and  from  this 
month  till  the  great  rains  is  the  hot  part  of  the  year,  the  thermometer  ranging  ixum.  SS" 
to  100°.     The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  healthy,  but  the  jungles  are  very  pestiferous. 

Minerals. — B.  has  vast  fields  of  mineral  wealth,  but  little  enterprise  and  capital  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  There  are  gold  mines  at  Bamo,  near  the  Chinese  frontier. 
Auriferous  sand  is  found  in  many  of  the  streams.  Silver  is  obtained  at  Bau-dwen,  like- 
wise on  the  confines  of  China,  and  also  in  the  Shan  countr\',  from  whence  comes  the 
chief  supply  of  lead.  Iron  is  quarried  at  Poukpa,  a  lofty  mountain  a  few  miles  e.  of 
Pagan.  The  celebrated  ruby  mines  of  B.  are  situated  60  or  70  m.  n.e.  from  the  capi- 
tal and  are  jealously  guarded.  Sapphires  of  gi"eat  size  are  found  in  the  same  stratum, 
but  are  more  rare.  The  annual  value  of  the  gems  is  estimated  at  from  £12,000  to  £15,000 
sterling,  and  they  are  the  property  of  the  king.  Wells  of  the  mineral  oil,  petroleum, 
are  worked  at  Ye-nan-gyoung,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  above  Prome.  Marble,  noble  serpen- 
tine, and/ amber  are  likewise  found  in  large  quantities. 

YegctahU  productions. — A  few  only  of  the  most  striking  of  these  can  be  noticed.  Of 
the  graceful  palm-tribe  (palmaeca!),  the  cocoa-nut,  the  betel,  the  palmyra,  and  the  nipa, 
or  water-palm,  are  the  most  prized.  The  useful  bamboo  is  widely  diffused.  Tiie  teak, 
of  which  B.  possesses  inexhaustible  forests,  and  the  hoptea,  are  amongst  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  timber-trees.  Forests  of  pine  grow  to  the  eastward  of  Amarapura.  The 
wood-oil  tree  is  found  on  the  higher  Salween,  one  trunk  of  which  will  produce  from  30 
to  40  gallons  of  oil  every  season.  The  staple  fruit  of  the  country  is  the  plaintain  or 
banana.  The  jack  is  prized  by  the  natives.  The  mango  reaches  the  height  of  100  ft., 
and  produces  a  delicious  fruit.     Rice,  wheat,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  cotton  are  cultivated. 

Animals. — The  fdida,  or  cat  family,  abound,  tigers,  leopards,  and  tiger-cats  being 
met  with  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Of  the  pacliydermuta,  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros  are  the  most  noteworthy.  The  elephant,  buffalo,  and  Indian  ox  have  been 
domesticated. 

Ethnolkrjy. — The  Burmams  belong  to  that  branch  of  the  Mongolidse  characterized  by 
a  monosyllabic  language;  they  are  short-headed,  broad-skulled,  and  flat-faced.  The  hair 
is  black,  and  the  skin  of  a  deep  brown  color.  Their  dress  is  simple,  but  peculiar.  The 
in-rjie,  a  white  linen  jacket,  is  common  to  both  sexes.  Wrapped  around  the  lower  part 
of  the  body,  the  men  wear  the  put-so,  which  is  several  yards  in  length;  the  women,  the 
te-mine,  a  scant  garment  of  cotton  or  silk.  Silks,  muslins,  and  valuable  gold  ornaments 
are  worn  on  special  occnsious.  Betel-nut  chewing  and  cigar-smoking  are  greatly  prac- 
tized by  both  men  and  women.  The  Burmans  are,  generally  speaking,  fine,  well-made 
men,  and  excel  in  wrestling,  boxing,  rowing,  foot-ball,  and  other  athletic  exercises;  they 
are  clever  as  carpenters  and  smiths.  Burman  houses  are  made  of  a  framework  of  bam- 
boo, thatched  with  the  leaf  of  the  water-palm,  and  are  invariably  raised  on  posts  several 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  women  are  more  industrious  than  the  men ;  they  buy,  sell, 
weave,  and  attend  to  the  domestic  concerns.  Both  sexes  delight  in  meriy -making)  feast- 
ing,, buffoonery,  and  sight-seeing.  Apooay,  or  theatrical  representation,  is  a  very  favor- 
ite amusement,  and  a  buffalo-fight  attracts  crowds  of  spectators.  The  Burman  has  little 
patriotism,  but  is  attached  to  his  home.  Without  individual  cruelty,  he  is  indilTerent 
to  the  shedding  of  blood  by  his  rulers.  Though  temperate  and  hardy,  he  dislikes  disci- 
pline and  continued  employment;  and  when  in  power,  is  too  of  ten  arrogant,  arbitrary, 
and  corrupt. 

Besides  the  true  Burman,  a  great  variety  of  races  inhabit  the  Burman  territories. 
The  Telnings,  or  Moans,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Peguans,  are  pretty  well  amalga- 
mated with  the  Burmans.  The  Sham,  or  Tai,  perhaps  the  most  numerous  and  widely 
diffused  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peoples,  are  scattered  over  the  peninsula,  from  3Iunnipore 
to  Bangkok.  Of  the  eastern  Shan  states,  some  are  tributary  to  B.,  others  to  Siam,  while 
those  w.  of  the  Irrawaddy  are  wholly  under  Burman  rule.     The  Singphos  cluster  round 
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the  mountains  of  the  n.,  and  along  the  -n-cstem  mountain-boundary  of  B.,  wild  Kyhens, 
and  many  tribes  under  diiferent  "names,  live  in  varying  degrees  of  civilization.  The 
Karens  are  met  with  chietly  in  southern  Burmah. 

Pt'/Zy/w/i.— Buddliism  (q'.v.)  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  B.,  where  it  has  been  pre- 
served in  great  i)urity.  Its  monuments — temples,  shrines,  and  monasteries — are  innum- 
erable; its  festivals  are  carefully  observed,  and  its  monastic  system  is  fidly  established 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  AVhile  directing  the  reader  to  the  special  article  on 
Buddhism  for  an  account  of  its  doctrines,  history,  etc.,  we  may  here  glance  at  its  devel- 
opment, in.stitutions.  and  editices  among  the  Burmans. 

The  members  of  the  monastic  fraternity  are  known  in  B.  as  pon-gyeen,  meaning 
"great  glorj';"  but  the  Pali  word  is  rahnn,  or  holy  man.  The pon-gyees  are  not  priests, 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  rather  monks.  Their  religious  ministrations 
are  conlined  to  sermons,  and  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  Avorship  of  the  people. 
They  are  a  very  numerous  class,  living  in  monasteries,  or  ki/oaiigs,  and  may  itt  once  be 
known  by  their  yellow  robes  (the  color  of  mourning),  shaven  heads,  and  bare  feet. 
They  subsist  wholly  by  the  charity  of  the  people,  which,  however,  they  well  repay  by 
instructing  the  boys  of  the  country.  The  kyouugs  are  thus  converted  into  national 
schools.  The  vows  of  a  pon-gyee  include  celibacy,  poverty,  and  the  renunciation^  of 
the  world;  but  from  these  he  may  at  any  time  be  released,  and  return  to  a  secular  life. 
Hence,  nearly  every  youth  assumes  the  yellow  robe  for  a  time,  as  a  meritorious  act,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  study,  and  the  ceremony  of  making  a  pon-gyee  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  ostensible  object  of  the  brotherhood  is  the  niore  perfect  observance  of  the 
laws  of  Buddha.  The  order  is  composed  of  five  classes— viz.,  young  nien  who  wear  the 
yellow  rolie  and  live  in  the  kyoungs,  but  are  not  professed  members;  those  on  whom 
the  title  and  character  of  pon-gyees  have  been  solemnly  conferred  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies; the  lieads  or  governors  of  the  several  conuuunities;  provincials,  whose  juris- 
diction extends  over  their  respective  provinces;  and,  lastly,  a  superior  general,  or  great 
master,  who  directs  the  affairs  of  the  order  throughout  the  empire. 

No  provision  is  made  for  religion  by  the  goverrnnent,  but  it  meets  witli  liberal  sup- 
port from  the  people.  A  pon-gyee  is  held  in  profoiuid  veneration;  his  person  is  sacred, 
and  he  is  addressed  by  the  lordly  title  of  pru  or  plim :  nor  does  this  reverence  terminate 
with  liis  death.  On 'the  decease  of  a  distinguished  member,  his  body  is  embalmed, 
while  the  limbs  arc  swathed  in  linen,  varnished,  and  even  gilded.  The  nnmimy  is  then 
placed  on  a  highly  decorated  cenotaph,  and  preserved,  sometimes  for  months,  until  the 
grand  day  of  funeral.  The  Burman  rites  of  cremation  are  very  remarkable,  but  we 
cannot  here  enlarge  upon  them.  On  the  whole,  a  favorable  opinion  may  be  jiassed  on 
the  monastic  fraternity  of  B. ;  although  abuses  have  crept  in,  disci])line  is  more  lax  than 
formerly,  and  many  doubtless  assume  the  yellow  robe  from  unworthy  motives. 

In  B.,  the  last  Buddha  is  worshiped  under  the  name  of  Gautama.  His  images 
crowd  the  temples,  and  many  are  of  a  gigantic  size.  The  days  of  worship  are  at  the 
new  and  full  moon,  and  seven  days  after  each;  but  the  whole  time,  from  the  full  moon 
of  July,  to  the  full  moon  of  Oct.,  is  devoted  by  the  Burmans  to  a  .stricter  observance  of 
the  cercuKMnes  of  their  religion.  During  the  latter  month,  several  religious  festivate 
take  place,  which  are  so  many  social  gatherings  and  occasions  for  grand  displays  of 
dress,  dancing,  music,  and  feasting.  At  such  times,  barges  full  of  gayly-dre.ssed  people, 
the  women  dancing  to  the  monotonous  dissonance  of  a  Burman  band,  may  be  seen  glid- 
ing  along  the  rivers  to  scjine  shrine  of  peculiar  sanctity.  The  worshij)  on  these  occa- 
sions has  been  described  by  an  eye-witness,  in  1857,  as  follows:  "Arrived  at^Wie  shrines 
and  temples,  tJie  people  suddenly  turn  from  pleasure  to  devotion.  Men  liearing  orna- 
mental paper-umbrellas,  fruits,  tlowers,  and  other  offerings,  crowd  the  image-houses, 
present  their  gifts  to  the  favorite  idol,  mak.'  their  shrk-Jio,  and  say  their  prayers  with  all 
dispatch.  Others  are  gluing  more  gold-leaf  on  the  face  of  the  image,  or  saluting  him 
with  crackers,  the  explosion' of  which  in  nowise  interferes  willi  the  serenity  of  the  wor- 
shipers. The  women  for  the  most  part  remain  outside,  kneeling  on  tiie  sward,  jvist  at 
the  entrance  of  tlie  teiuple,  where  a  view  can  be  ol)tained  of  the  image  within."  On 
another  occasion,  we  read:  "The  principal  temple  being  under  repair,  was  much 
crowded  1)V  bamboo  .scalToldinsr,  and  new  pillars  were   being  ])Ut  up,  each  bearing  an 

inscrii)tion'with  the  name  of  tlie  donor The  umbrellas  brought  as  offerings  were 

so  numerous,  that  one  could  with  diffleulty  thread  a  passage  tiirough  tliem.  Some  were 
pure  white,  ofliers  white  and  gold,  while  many  boasted  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
They  were  made  of  paper,  beautifully  cut  into  various  patterns.  There  were  lumierous 
altars  and  imasres,  and  numberless  little  Gautamas;  but  a  deep  niche  or  cave,  at  the  far 
end  f)f  which  was  a  fat  idol,  with  a  yellow  cloth  wrapjied  round  liini,  seemed  a  place  of 
peculiar  sanctitv.  This  recess  would  have  been  rpiite  dark,  liad  it  not  l)een  for  the 
nunibcrli'ss  tapers  of  vellow  Avax  that  were  burning  before  the  image.  The  closeness  of 
tlic  place,  the  smoke  from  the  candles,  and  the  fumes  from  the  quantity  of  crackers 
constantly  being  let  off,  rendered  respiration  almost  impossible.  An  old  pon-gyee,  how- 
ever, tlie'only  one  I  ever  saw  in  a  temple,  seemed  quite  in  his  element;  liis  shaven 
bristly  head  and  coarse  features  looking  ugly  enough  to  serve  for  some  favorite  idol, 
and  lie  seemed  a  fitting  embodiment  of  so  senseless  and  degrading  a  worship.  Offer- 
ings of  flowers,  paper  ornaments,  flags,  and  candles  were  .scattered  about  in  jirofusion. 
The  beating  a  bell  with  a  deer's  horn,  the  explosion  of  crackers,  and  the  rapid  mutter- 
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in<?  of  prayers,  made  up  a  din  of  sounds,  the  suitable  accompaniment  of  so  misdirected 
a  devotion." 

Tiio  rosary  is  in  general  use.  and  the  Pali  words  aneityn  !  iloka  !  amitta  !  expressing 
the  transitor}'  nature^of  all  subhuiary  things,  are  very  often  repeated.  The  Burman  i.s 
singularly  free  from  fanatieisin  in  t'lie  exercise  of  liis  religion,  and  liis  most  sacred 
temples  inay  be  freely  entered  by  the  stranger  witlioiit  otfense;  indee<!,  the  impartial 
observer  will  liardly  fail  to  adnnt  tiiat  iiuddhism,  in  the  a))sence  of  a  i)urer  creed,  po.*- 
sesses  considerable  influence  for  good  in  tlie  country  luider  consideration.  "It  teaches 
man  to  combat,  eontr(jl,  and  master  tiie  passions  of  liis  heart,  to  malic  reason  predomi- 
nate over  sense,  mind  over  matter,  and  to  practice  the  virtues  requiied  for  llie  attainment 
of  these  objects." 

The  sacred  edifices  are  of  three  kinds:  1.  The  to[)(.'..  (\iiC^oh?i.,  ov  Hlirine  (zniJrc  ovtm- 
dee),  a  monument  erected  to  tlie  last  Buddha,  is  a  solid,  bell-slu'.ped  luaj-s  of  plastered 
brickwork,  tapering  to  the  summit,  which  is  crowned  by  the  tec,  ov  uinl)rella,  of  opea 
ironwork.  2.  The ^(.'/«^;/^,  in  which  are  .many  images  of  Gautama.  The  most  remark- 
able specimen  of  Barman  temphvarchitecture  is  the  aiiaiidti  of  Pagan.  The  ground- 
plan  takes  the  form  of  a  perfect  Greek  cross;  and  a  tajiering  spire,  with  a  gilded  tee  at 
the  height  of  168  ft.  from  the  foundation,  crowns  the  wliole.  8.  Tlie  l-yonng  or  monas- 
tery (i^i/uini)  is  generally  constructed  with  a  roof  of  several  diminishing  stages,  and  is 
often  elaborately  adorned.  Burman  architecture  "  differs  essentially  from  that  of  India 
in  tlie  frequent  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  not  only  for  doors  and  windows,  but  also  in  the 
vaulted  coverings  of  passages." 

Cities. — Maudalay,  the  present  capital  of  B.,  and  seat  of  royalty,  is  situated  3  m.  from 
the  Irrawaddy,  a  little  to  the  n.  of  xVmarapura  and  Ava.  It  is  laid  out  in  three  parallel- 
ograms, one  within  another,  of  whicli  tlie  inner  two  are  walled;  tlie  palace  occupies  the 
center.  Ava  and  Amarapura,  each  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  empire,  are  now  almost 
entirely  deserted.  Pagan  represents  the  past  of  B.,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  magnifi- 
ceut  ruins  of  temple-architecture,  extending  over  8  sq.m. ;  the  prevailing  tyi>e  is  the 
cruciform  vaulted  temple. 

Gocenimenf. — The  government  of  B.  is  a  pure  despotism,  life  and  property  being  at 
the  mercj'  of  the  reigning  sovereign.  Many  instances  of  the  cruel  abuse  of  arbitrary 
power,  by  even  recent  kings,  might  be  given.  The  present  monarch  is,  iiowever,  mild, 
approachable,  and  apparently  desires  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  subjects.  Tlie 
lot-dan.  or  high  court  of  council,  is  composed  of  the  four  ifoon-rjycey..  or  principal  minis- 
ters of  state.  The  utipcn-imons,  or  household  ministers,  are  likewise  four  in  number.  They 
receive  tlie  royal  commands,  and  are  in  close  attendance  upon  the  king.  The  wooih' 
douk'i  are  a  third  order  of  ministers,  and  act  as  assistants  to  the  woon-gyees.  The  decis- 
ions of  the  lotdau,  wlien  sanctioned  by  tlie  king,  become  law.  'Pne  Dam-a-tlint,  a 
Burman  translation  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  is  also  in  force.  Wliite  umbrellas  and 
Avhite  elephants  are  regarded  as  insignia  of  royalty.  The  "  lord  white  elephant,'"  indeed, 
is  looked  on  as  an  estate  of  the  realm,  a  mark  of  universal  sovereignly,  and  a  sacred 
being.  It  has  a  palace,  a  minister,  and  numerous  attendants. — The  luilHary power  of  the 
country  is  not  great,  and  of  musketeers  it  is  probable  that  the  king  could  not  command 
more  tlian  18,000. 

The  civdization  of  B.,  if  not  retrograde — which  the  ruins  of  Pagan  would  almost  seem 
to  indicate — is  stationary  and  stereotyped,  like  that  of  Cliina.  All  the  wealtii  of  the 
country  is  lavished  on  the  sacred  edifices,  £10,000  sterling  being  sometimes  expended  on 
the  gilding  and  beautifying  of  a  single  shrine  or  temple,  whilst  roads,  bridges,  and  works 
of  public  utility  are  neglected. 

The  veniaaalar  tongue  of  B.  belongs  to  the  monosyllabic  class  of  languages,  and  is 
without  inflection;  the  character  is  formed  of  circles  and  segments  of  circles.  It  is 
engraved  on  prepared  strips  of  palm-leaf,  and  a  number  of  these  form  a  book.  Printing 
is  unknown,  except  where  introduced  by  the  missionaries.  Pali  is  the  language  of  the 
religious  literature. 

Commerce. — Since  B.  was  deprived  of  its  harbors  and  maritime  districts,  its  foreign 
commerce  has  been  ver}^  limited.  The  principal  exports  (from  B.  proper)  consist  of 
Sesamum  oil,  teak-timber,  petroleum,  sweet-oil,  tobacco,  lackered  boxes,  gold  leaf, 
silver,  lead,  copper,  stick-lac,  indigo,  cocoa-nuts,  ponies,  wheat,  pulse,  and  cotton. 
The  imports  (into  the  Burman  empire)  are  nyapee  (a  paste  of  rank  pickled  fisii,  Avhicli  is 
eaten  with  rice,  the  stajile  food  of  the  Burman),  paddy,  rice,  dried  tisii,  salt — all  these 
being  imported  by  thousands  of  tons  annually — cotton  piece-goods,  siik  do.,  and  wool- 
ens. B.  carries  on  an  overland  traffic  Avitli  China,  exporting  cotton  and  importing  silk. 
A  commercial  treaty  with  Britain  was  concluded  in  1867,  but  has  remained  almost  a 
dead  letter. 

The  standard  currency  of  B.,  called  yowei-ni  (red-leaf),  is  .silver,  but  tliere  is  no  coin- 
age. This  metal  is  used,  however,  of  varying  degrees  of  purity,  wliich  complicates 
mercantile  transactions,  and  assayers  are  employed  to  find  the  value  of  tlie  metal. 

History. — Of  the  earlj"  and  mythical  history  of  B.,  nothing  need  here  he  .said.  The 
kingdoms  of  Ava  and  Pegu  long  contended  for  mastery.  The  latter  was  in  its  zenitli  in 
about  1580  a.d.  Passing  on  to  1752,  it  appears  that  the  Peguans,  after  a  period  of  sub- 
jection, obtained  the  advantage.  At  this  time,  however,  Alompri,  ov  Atouny  Prtt,  the 
most  celebrated  warrior-king  in  Burman  liistory,  rose  to  power,  founded  the  present 
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dynasty,  subdued  the  Peguans,  and  incorporated  their  country,  as  well  as  many  neigh- 
borin<r  states,  with  his  own.  The  Barman  empire  attained  its  greatest  expansion  in 
1822."  The  wars  of  1822-24  and  1852,  with  the  British,  reduced  B.  to  its  present 
limits.  The  savage  excesses  of  the  king  of  B.  led  in  1879  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  ambassador  and  his  staff.  See  Yule's  Narnitire  of  the  Mitssion  in  1855;  Fytche's 
Burma  Fast  and  Present  (1878);  Winter's  Six  Monties  in  B.  (1858);  Capt.  Bower's  ~Bhamo 
Expedition  (1869);  Vincenti's  Land  of  tJie  White  Elephant  (ISI 4:);  Gordon's  Burin  ah  andiU 
InJiafiitants  (1816);  Anilersons  Ma iidalay  to  Momien  {187Q);  ^I'Mahou's  The  Karens  ana 
Vie  G'Aden,  Chersonese  (1876). 

BTIRMAH,  Bkitish,  includes  the  three  maritime  prorinces  of  India  bej'ond  the 
Ganiiv,-,  wliich  were  united  under  one  local  administration  in  1862.  It  extends  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  from  20"  50'  to  10"50'n.  lat.  It  has  a  coast-line  of 
fullv  900  English  m.,  and  a  total  area  of  88,556  sq.m.,  distributed  as  follows:  Aracan, 
14,526,  Pegu,  27.300;  Tenasserim,  46,730. 

Tlie  whole  of  this  territory  was  taken  from  the  king  of  Burmah  in  the  two  wars  pro- 
voked by  him. 

Akyab,  Kangoon,  and  Maulmain  are  the  principal  seaports  of  Aracan,  Pegu,  and 
Tenaj-serini  respectively.  Pegu  is  the  most  prosperous  of  these  three  divisions,  and  has 
made  the  mo.st  jirogre-ss  within  recent  times.  Pop.  of  B.  '72,  2,747,148.  The  Burmans 
(including  Aracanese  and  Talcins,  or  Peguens)  number  about  two  millions.  Of  t  he  other 
races — Karens,  Slians,  Chinese,  and  Hindus — the  Karens  are  the  most  numerous  and 
interesting. — Heport  by  lieut.col.  sir  A.  P.  Phayrc,  etc. 

EHRMANN,  Peteu,  the  most  important  member  of  a  Dutch  family  celebrated  for 
learning,  was  b.  at  Utrecht  1668,  studied  law  at  the  university  of  that  city  and  of  Ley- 
den,  and,  after  taking  his  degree  in  1688,  traveled  through  "Germany  and  Switzerland. 
After  practicing  as  an  advocate  for  some  j-ears,  he  was  api)oiuted  professor  of  history 
and  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Utrecht;  which  office  he  subsequently  exchanged  for 
the  professorship  of  Greek.  In  1715,  after  the  death  of  Perizonius,  he  removed  to  the 
universif}-  af  Leyden,  wlierehe  died  31  Mar.,  1741. 

His  literary  career  was  very  active,  and  liis  hot  temper  and  intolerant  spirit  involved 
liini  in  many  controversies.  Among  liis  most  distinguished  adversaries  were  Lc  Clerc 
and  Bentley.  His  chief  works  are  editions  of  the  Latin  classics — Petronious,  Velleius 
Paterculus,  Quintilian,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Pluedrus,  Ovid,  the  PoGtae  Minores,  Suetonius, 
Lucan.  The  tirst  of  these  appeared  in  1709,  and  the  last  in  1740.  They  aie  character- 
ized less  by  taste  and  critical  acumen  than  by  learning,  fullness  of  matter,  and  beauty 
of  type. 

BUKMEISTER,  Hermann,  b.  1807;  a  German  naturalist;  studied  medicine  and 
natural  liistory,  and  in  1842  was  appointed  professor  of  zoology  in  the  university  of 
Halle.  In  1848,  he  was  a  deputy  to  the  Frankfort  assembly,  and  afterwaids  a  rei)resent- 
ative  in  the  tirst  Prussian  chamber.  In  1850,  he  made  a  survey  in  Brazil  in  the  interest 
of  science,  and  visited  other  parts  of  South  America  a  few  years  later.  He  has  published 
many  elaborate  works  on  natural  history,  travels,  etc. 

BURMESE  "WARE,  small  cujis,  etc.,  made  of  strips  of  bamboo  woven  like  fine 
basket  work,  the  interstices  being  tilled  with  i)aste  made  of  wood-oil  and  fine  powders, 
and  wlien  sufficiently  hardened  the  sm-face  smoothed  with  pumice-stone  and  water. 
Sometimes  the}'  are  ornamented  with  pictures  worked  in  with  the  varnish 

BURN,  RicnAim,  was  b.  in  1720  at  the  village  of  AVinton,  in  Westmoreland.  After 
being  educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  he  received  the  living  of  Orton.  in  his  native 
county,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death  in  1785.  He  is  widely  known  as  the 
compiler  of  two  very  usofid  law-books,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Ecclesinstiral  Law, 
which  have  each  passed  through  many  editions.  He  also  published  a  History  of  the  Poor 
Jjnrx^  an  edition  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  several  sermons  and  works  of  a 
religious  nature. 

BURXAP,  Gf.orok  Washinoton,  d.d.,  1802-1859;  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
pastor  of  the  First  Independent  churcli  of  Baltimore  from  1828  until  his  death.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  volumes  on  religious  themes,  lectures,  a  life  of  Calvert,  governor  of 
^laryhmd,  etc. 

BTJRNES.  Sir  Alexander,  a  distinguished  traveler  in  Central  Asia,  was  b.  at  Mont- 
rose, in  Scotland,  1H05,  where  his  father,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Robert  Burns  tlie  poet, 
was  an  active  magistrate.  He  early  entered  the  Indian  army,  and  his  knowledixe  of 
oriental  languages  gained  him  rapid  promotion.  After  performing  some  important 
missions  for  the  Indian  government,  he  was,  at  liis  own  suggestion,  sent  on  an  expedition 
into  Cc'itral  Asia.  Starting  from  Lahore  on  the  lllh  ^^•b.,  1832,  B.,  liaving  adopted 
the  dress  and  u.sa^e  of  the  Afghans  for  greater  safety,  passed  through  Peshawur  and 
Cabul.  and,  crossuig  the  Indian  Caueastis,  reached  Balkh  on  tlie  Otii  June.  Thence  he 
passed  on  to  Bokhara,  Astrabad,  and  Teheran,  and  journeying  through  Ispahan  and 
Shiraz,  reached  Busliireon  the  Persian  gulf,  from  wlK-nce  he  embarked  for  India.  He 
reccivefl  tlie  special  thanks  of  the  governor-general  for  his  travels;  and  on  his  return  to 
England  in  1833,  he  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  India  house  and  l)oard  of  con- 
trol, and  wjis  highly  honored  by  the  royal  geographical  and  other  societies.     In  Sept., 
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1839.  having  previonslj*,  for  his  important  services,  been  knighted  and  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieut.col.,  he  was  appointed  political  resident  at  Cabul,  where  he  was  murdered 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  in  that  city  in  Nov.,  1841 — a  tragedy  re-enacted 
in  1879,  when  sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  newly  appointed  resident  in  Cabul,  was  massacred, 
with  his  stall  and  guards.  B.  was  author  of  Travels  into  Bokh/ira  and  a  work  on 
Cabul. 

BURNET,  the  English  name  of  two  genera  of  plants,  sanf/nisorbn  and  'poterinm,  belong- 
ing to  tiie  natural  order  sat)gt/iw?-be<e  (q.v). — very  generally  regarded  as  a  suborder  of 
roHaci'd — which  have  nuich  resemblance  to  one  another,  and  receive  a  common  name 
also  in  other  languages.  iSn)t;/iiit<orbit  has  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  four  stamens;  in 
jwterium,  the  flowers  are  polygamous,  and  the  stamens  indefinite  in  number.  In  both, 
t.lie  calyx  is  4-tid,  and  the  corolla  wanting.  Great  B.  {miiguisorbd  vfficiiialls)\%  common 
in  meadows  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  not  unfrequent  in  some  parts  of  England,  par- 
ticular!}" where  the  soil  is  calcareous.  It  has  a  stem  1  to  2  ft.  high,  pinnate  leaves,  with 
about  four  pair  of  ovate  serrated  leaflets  and  an  odd  one;  the  flowers  are  crowded  in  dark 
red  s])ikes.  It  is  cultivated  in  Germany  for  feeding  cattle,  and  is  much  esteemed  for 
this  use,  as  it  grows  well  even  on  very  poor  soiLs,  and  the  produce  is  abundant.  Cattle 
are  very  fond  of  it.  The  root  is  astringent,  and  was  formerly  used  in  medicine.  Coji- 
MON  B.  {potei'iuyn  ^^.nrjiimirba)  grows  iu  sunny  places  on  hills  in  the  middle  and  so'.ith  of 
Europe,  and  is  common  in  England,  especially  in  the  chalk  districts.  In  habit  and 
foliage,  it  much  resembles  the  Great  B.,  but  the  leaflets  are  smaller  and  the  flowers  are 
in  heads  of  a  dull  purplish  color.  It  has  been  much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land as  a  substitute  for  clover  on  chalk;/  soils,  and  is  relished  by  cattle.  It  forms  great 
part  of  the  natural  pasture  of  the  South  Downs,  and  of  the  excellent  sheep-walks  of 
Salisburj-  plain.  It  is  regarded  as  a  plant  particularly  suitable  for  poor  arid  soils.  It 
is  sometimes  cultivated  iu  gardens,  and  its  leaves,  which  are  slightly  astringent,  are  used 
in  salads  or  soups.  They  are  said  to  form  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  famous  cool 
tankard,  and  the  name  poteriurii  is  from  Greek  word  signifying  a  drinking  vessel. — 
Both  this  and  the  preceding  are  perennial  plants. — There  are  several  other  species  both 
of  sail [/»iso7-ba  and  pofc Hum,  some  of  the  latter  shrubby,  natives  chiefly  of  the  warmer 
temperate  parts  of  the  world. 

BURNET,  a  co.  iu  central  Texas,  on  the  Colorado  river;  995  sq.m. ;  pop.  70,  3688— 
358  colored;  in  '80,  6855.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  rocky,  with  fertile  soil.  Marble  of 
various  colors,  limestone,  coal,  iron,  and  petroleum  are  found.  Agriculture  is  the  main 
business.     Co.  seat,  Burnet, 

BTJRNET,  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  b.  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  Sept., 
1643.  He  was  educated  at  home,  and  afterwards  at  Marischal  college,  Abei'deen,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  so  diligently,  that  he  took  his  degree  of  >i.a.  before  he  was  14. 
In  the  course  of  a  j'ear  he  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  church,  and  read  so  hard  at 
theology,  that  in  less  than  three  years  he  had  mastered  the  chief  systems  of  divinity, 
besides  having  gone  over  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  originaf,  with  all  the  com- 
mentaries of  note  in  his  time.  In  1663,  he  visited  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  London, 
where  he  met  with  many  of  the  leading  divines  of  England.  Next  j^ear,  he  passed  over 
into  Holland  and  perfected  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  imder  a  learned  rabbin  of  Amster- 
dam. In  1665,  he  was  presented  to  the  parish  of  Saltoun,  where  he  remained  live  years. 
3n  1669,  lie  was  appointed  professor  of  divinit}'  in  the  universitj-  of  Glasgow,  but  having 
mixed  himself  up  in  the  politico-ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  time,  he  brought  upon  him- 
self the  enmity  of  Lauderdale,  and  found  it  prudent  to  resign  his  chan-  in  167-1.  He  now 
removed  to  London,  and  was  made  preacher  at  the  Rolls'  chapel  by  sir  Harbottle 
Grimston,  and  afterwards  lecturer  at  St.  Clement's.  In  1676,  he  published  his  Memoirs 
of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  and  in  1679,  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  tlie  Refm-mation, 
which  procured  liim  a  vote  of  thanks  from  both  houses  of  parliament.  Next  year 
appeared  Some  Passar/cs  in  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  in  whicli  B. 
records  the  religious  interviews  which  he  had  with  that  profligate  nobleman  during  his 
last  illness,  and  which  led  to  the  hitter's  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  In  1681. 
he  published  the  second  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  in  1682  his  Lfc 
of  Sir  }[atthew  Hale.  The  efforts  which  had  previously  been  made,  were  now  repeated, 
to  induce  him  to  break  with  the  liberal  and  moderate  party,  and  to  attach  himself  to  the 
king.  He  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  but  refused  it.  In  1G83  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  brought  into  troulile  in  regard  to  the  Ryehouse  plot.  He  conducted 
the  defense,  attended  the  execution,  and  vindicated  the  memory  of  his  friend  lord 
Williaiu  Russell.  The  king  exhibited  his  unkiugly  spite  by  depriving  B.  of  his  St. 
Clement's  lectureship.  On  the  accession  of  James  "II.,  he  went  to  the  continent,  and 
traveled  through  France,  Italy,  Switzerhmd.  and  Germany.  In  1684,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  became  a  great  favorite,  and  by  whom  he  was 
frequently  consulted  in  reference  to  the  great  scheme  for  the  deliverance  of  England. 
When  William  came  over,  B.  accompanied  him  in  the  capacity  of  royal  chaplain,  and 
shortly  after,  was  appointed  bishop  of  Salisbury.  He  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  diocese 
with  great  ardor;  but  his  first  pastoral  letter,  in  which  he  founded  the  right  of  William 
to  the  throne  on  conquest,  gave  so  much  offense  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  that  they 
ordered  it  to  be  burned  hy  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  William,  however,  who 
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knew  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  bishop,  was  not  greatly  impressed  by  this  solemn 
performance,  and  continued  to  trust  B.  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1698,  B.  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester;  in  1699,  he  published  his  celebrated  exposition  of  the 
o9  articles,  wliich  was  condemned  as  heterodox  by  tlsat  not  very  competent  assemblj', 
the  house  of  lords.  In  1714,  appeared  the  third  volume  of  his  Hixtvry  of  the  Reformation. 
In  tlie  spring  of  1715,  he  was  attacked  b}'  a  pleuritic  fever,  and  carried  t)ff  on  the  17th 
of  Mar.,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  B.  was  thrice  married:  his  first  wife  was  remarka- 
ble for  her  beauty;  the  second,  for  her  fortune;  and  the  third,  for  her  piety. 

Soon  after  B.'s  death,  appeared  Hixhop  B.'n  IIi»torii  of  hin  Own  Time,  from  the 
Iltstoratioii  of  Kiiirj  Charka  11.  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Utrecht,  in  the 
ltei;in  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  sarcastically  but  foolishly  abused  by  the  torj'  writers  of 
tlie  day — Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  others.  B.  was  a  man  of  strict,  almost  of  puritanic 
virtue:  yet  his  charity,  gcnialit}^  and  moderation  of  sentiment  might  be  imitated  with 
advantage  even  in  our  own  day.  His  style  is  neither  elegant  nor  correct,  and  liis  judg- 
ment is  not  always  reliable,  yet  the  honesty,  earnestness,  .simplicity,  and  vigor  of  his 
writings,  as  well  as  their  fullness  of  details,  make  his  works  very  valuable  to  the  student 
of  history. 

BURNET,  .T.\C0R,  ll.d.,  1770-1853;  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Cincinnati;  judge  of  the  Ohio  supreme  court  in  1831,  and  U.  S.  senator  in  1828. 
He  published  Notes  on  tfie  Early  Settlement  of  the  North-west  Territory. 

BTTRNET,  John,  ajiainter,  engraver,  and  author,  wash.  atFisherrow,  near  Edinburgh, 
Mar.,  1784.  He  was  first  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  public  through  his  engravings 
of  Wilkie's  works,  which  he  executed  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  Of  his  own  paintings, 
the  best  known  engraving  is  that  of  "  Greenwich  Pensioners  receiving  News  of  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar."  He  has  written  several  works  on  art,  illustrated  by  drawings  and  engrav- 
ings of  his  own,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Pointing.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  Rembrandt  and  htJi  Works,  4to,  1849;  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Peter  Cunningham,  of  Life  and  Works  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  1852.     He  died  in  1868. 

BURNET,  TiioM.vs,  best  known  from  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  w%as  b.  in  Yorkshire, 
1635,  and  studied  at  Cambridge.  After  acting  as  traveling  tutor  to  several  noblemen,  he 
was  elected  master  of  the  charter-house  (1685),  and  later,  succeeded  archbishop  Tillotsoa 
as  clerk  of  the  closet  to  William  III.  But  having  (1693)  published  a  work,  Archo'olof/ice 
Philosophic^,  sice  Doctrina  Antiqiui  de  Rennn  Orir/inibiis  (also  in  English),  displaying 
great  learning,  but  treating  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  as  an  allegory,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  clerkship,  and  lived  in  the  charter-house  till  his  deatli,  in  1715.  His 
Telluris  Theorist  Sacra  (first  part,  1680;  second,  1689)  was  written  in  Latin,  but  translated, 
or  rather  recomposed  in  English,  by  the  author.  It  is  an  ingenious  speculation,  written  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  earth's  .structure,  and  is  therefore  a  men;  system  of  coxmnyony, 
and  not  geology.  But  it  abounds  in  sublime  and  poetical  conceptions  and  descriptions, 
conveyed  in  language  of  extraordinary  eloquence,  and  called  forth  the  highest  applause 
at  the  time. 

BURNETT,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Wisconsin,  on  the  St.  Croix  river,  1100  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
3140.     Co.  seat,  Gordon. 

BURNETT,  "\V".\LiK)  InviNa,  1828-54;  a  naturalist  and  microscopist;  b.  Mass.  lie 
did  a  great  amount  of  microscopical  work  within  the  five  years  preceding  his  death. 
His  chief  pui)li(Mti()n  was  a  prize  essay  on  'ihe  Cell,  its  Physiology,  Pathology ,  and  Philosophy, 
deduc d from  Original  Ohwrvations;  to  ichich  is  added  its  History  and  Cnticism. 

BUENETT  PRIZES,  The,  are  two  theological  premiums,  founded  by  Mr.  Burnett  of 
Dens,  Aberdeenshire.  This  gentleman  (b.  1729 — d.  1784)  was  a  general  merchant  in 
Aberdeen,  and  for  many  years  during  his  lifetime  spent  £300  annually  on  the  poor.  On 
his  death,  he  bequeathed  the  fortune  he  had  made  to  found  the  above  prizes,  as  well  as  for 
the  establishment  of  funds  to  relieve  poor  persons  and  jiauper  lunatics,  and  to  support  a 
jail  chaplain,  in  Aberdeen.  He  directed  the  prize  fund  to  be  accunuilated  for  40  years 
at  a  time,  and  the  prizes  (not  less  than  £1300  and  £400)  to  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of 
the  two  best  treatises  on  "  The  evidence  that  there  is  a  Being  all-i)owerful,  wi.se,  and 
good,  by  whom  everything  exists;  and  particularly  to  obviate  difficulties  regarding  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity;  and  this  independent  of  written  revelation,  and  of 
the  revelation  of  the  Lord  .Tesus;  and  from  the  wliolc  to  i)oint  out  the  inferences  most 
necessary  and  useful  to  mankind."  The  competition  is  ojien  to  the  whole  world,  and  the 
prizes  an;  adjuilicatcd  bj'  three  persons  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  testator,  together 
with  the  ministers  of  the  established  church  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  principals  and  profes.sor3 
of  King's  and  Marischal  colleges,  Aberdeen.  On  the  first  competition  in  1815,  50  essays 
were  given  in;  and  the  judges  awarded  the  first  prize,  £1200,  to  Dr.  William  Lawrence 
Brown,  princijial  of  ^larischal  college  and  university  of  Aberdeen,  for  an  essay  entitled 
The  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator;  and  the  .second  prize,  £400,  to  the  Rev.  .John  Bird 
Sumner,  afterwards  archbi.shop  of  Canterbury,  for  an  essay  entitled  Records  <f  Creation. 
On  the  second  competition,  in  1855,  208  es.says  were  given  in;  and  the  judges,  Rev.  Baden 
Powell,  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  aw.arded  the  first  prize,  £1800,  to  the  Rev, 
R.  A.  Thompson,  Lincolnshire,  for  an  essay  entitled  C/(nV<V?/i.  Theism;  and  the  second  prize, 
£600,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Tulloch,  principal  of  St.  Mary's  college,  St.  Andrews,  for  an 
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essny  on  Theism.     The  above  four  cssa3-s  have  been  publislicd  in  accordance  -with  ^Ir. 
Burnett's  dvx\\.     It  is  expected  Ihiit  £10,000  will  be  avuilal)Ic  in  1895. 

BURNETT'S  DISINFECTING  LIQUID  and  ANTISEPTIC  FLUID  is  a  liquid  intro- 
duced by  sir  W.  liurnelt  for  tiie  purpose  of  deodorizing  tlie  bilge-water  of  ships,  sew- 
erage-water, etc.  It  is  a  strong  solution  (sp.gr.  2)  of  chloride  of  zinc,  accomjianied  by 
a  small  amount  of  chloride  of  iron ;  and  when  intended  to  be  used,  it  is  mixed  with  water 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  to  five  gallons  of  water.  The  li(iuid  acts  only  as  a  deodo- 
rizer and  (iidix) ptic  (see  Aktiseptics),  and  does  not  yield  anj'  vapor  which  can  exhibit 
the  properties  of  a  disinfectant  (q.v.).  It  is  of  service  in  preserving  dead  animal  tis- 
'sues,  as  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  in  jars  containing  anatomical  specimens.  It  has 
little  action  on  knives  or  steel  instruments.  When  added  to  bilge  or  sewerage  water, 
the  chloride  of  zinc  (ZnCl)  mainh'acts  by  decomposing  the  offensive  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium (NH4S),  which  it  does  by  forming  the  sulphide  of  zinc  (ZnS)  and  chloride  of 
ammonium  (NH4CI),  both  of  w4iich  are  odorless.  The  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc  has  also  been  applied  to  the  preservation  of  timber,  and  the  process  of  so  treating 
Avood  is  called,  after  its  inventor,  Burnettiziny.  Cretcc's  disinfectant  liquid  is  chemically 
the  same  as  the  above. 

BURNEY,  Dr.  Chakles,  a  musical  composer,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  General 
IIi)<iory  of  Music,  was  b.  at  Shrewsbury,  1726.  Having  studied  music  in  his  native  city,  la 
Chester,  and  under  Dr.  Arne  in  London,  he  commenced  giving  lessons  in  music  himself. 
After  composing  three  pieces — Robin  Hood,  Alfred,  andi  Queen  Mab — for  DruryLane,  B. 
London,  and  settled  at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  designed  his  work  on  the  History  of 
Music.  In  lTTO-72,  he  traveled  in  France,  Ital^',  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany,  col- 
lecting materials  for  his  proposed  work,  and  published  an  essay  on  the  Present  State  of 
Music  in  France  and  Italy,  etc.  (2  vols.,  Lond.  1772).  This  was  followed  by  his  Gen- 
eral History  of  Music  from  the  Earliest  Ayes  to  the  Present  Period  (4  vols.,  Lond.  1776-89.) 
Besides  other  minor  works,  B.  wrote  a  Life  of  Handel,  and  nearly  all  the  musical 
articles  in  liees's  Cyclopaedia .  He  was  appointed  organist  to  the  hospital  at  Chelsea  in 
1789.  He  died  in  1815.  He  w  as  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  day,  including  Edmund  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnston.— His  second  daughter, 
Fkancisoa  B.  (afterwards  Madame  D'Arblay),  became  distinguished  as  authoress  of 
Evelina,  Cecilia,  Georgina,  and  Camilla — novels  formerly  very  popular,  and  still  retaining 
some  interest. 

BURXEY,  Frances  (Madame  D'Arblay).     See  Burnet,  Dr.  Charles,  ante. 

BURNING  GLASSES  and  MIRRORS.     See  Heat,  Lens,  and  ]Mirror. 

BURNLEY,  a  thriving  t.  and  parliamentary  borough  in  Lancashire,  situated  in  a  nar- 
row vale  on  the  banks  of  the  Brun,  a  mile  and  a  half  above  its  junction  with  the  North 
Calder,  and  24  m.  n.  of  Manchester.  Pop.  '71,  of  p.  b.,  44,320.  It  has  manufactures 
of  cottons  and  woolens,  calico-printing  works,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  machine- 
making  works,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  rope-works.  There  are  collieries  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  traffic  is  faciliated  by  railways  and  canals,  wiiich  unite  it  w^ith  the  principal 
centers  of  trade  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.     B.  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

A  Roman  vicinal  way  passed  through  the  town,  part  of  which  is  still  known  and 
used  as  the  "Long  Causeway."  Roman  coins,  pottery,  urns,  etc.,  have  been  found 
near  the  town,  and  an  extensive  series  of  beacons,  encampments,  dikes,  etc.,  occupy 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  for  a  linear  distance  of  more  than  10  miles. 
From  the  name  of  the  river,  Brun,  and  other  circumstances,  these  slopes  are  supposed 
to  furnish  a  very  probable  site  for  the  battle  of  Brunnanburh,  so  celebrated  in  Saxon 
history. 

BURNOUF,  Eugene,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orientalists  of  modern  times,  was 
b.  at  Paris,  April  1,  1801,  and  after  entering  on  the  study  of  law,  betook  himself  to  the 
oriental  languages,  especially  those  of  India  and  Persia.  In  conjunction  with  ]:)rof. 
Lassen  of  Bonn,  he  published,  in  1826,  Essai  sur  le  Pali,  which  was  followed,  in  1827, 
by  Observations  Grammaticales  sur  quelques  Passages  de  I'Essai  sur  le  Pali.  His  great 
aim,  however,  at  this  time,  was  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  remains  of  the 
religious  literature  in  the  Zend,  or  old  Persic  language,  which  had  been  neglected  since 
the  time  of  Anquetil  du  Perron,  or,  at  least,  not  philologically  and  critically 
examined.  B.  undertook  to  decipher  those  curious  MSS.  -which  Anquetil  du  Perron 
had  brought  home  with  him,  and  which  lay  unregarded  in  the  BiblM/ieque  Imperiale. 
He  commenced  by  causing  the  chif-d'a'ucre  of  old  Persic  literature,  the  Vendidad-Sade 
(one  of  the  books  of  Zoroaster),  to  be  lithographed  with  great  care,  and  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Jourmd  Asiatique  the  brilliant  results  of  his  laborious 
studies,  which  drew  upon  him  the  regard  of  the  learned  world.  In  1834,  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  Commentaires  sur  le  Yac^na  Vun  des  Licres  Liturgiqiies  des 
Perses,  a  work  which,  for  the  first  time,  rendered  possible  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
doo:mas,  but  also  of  the  language  of  Zoroaster.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  conscientious 
inau.stry,  united  with  copious  lingual  and  antiquarian  lore.  His  studies  in  the  Zend 
language  induced  him  to  make  an  attempt  to  decipher  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Persepolis,  in  his  Memoire  sur  deux  Inscriptions  Cuneiform's  (Par.  1836).  In  1840,  he 
published  the  text  along  with  a  translation  of  the  Bhagavat-Pwrdna,  a  system  of  Indian 
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mythology  and  tradition.  As  the  fruit  of  his  study  of  tlie  Sanscrit  books  of  the  Bud- 
dhists, appeared  in  1845  tlie  Introduction  a  rJlifttoire  da  Boudliismc.  See  Buddhism. 
This  great  work  absorljed  for  six  years  the  wliole  energies  of  B.,  ■\\iio  was  now  the 
recognized  successor  of  Siivestre  de  Sacy.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  death  did  not  per- 
mit iiini  to  continue  his  labors  further.     He  died  May  28,  1852. 

BURNS,  Francis,  d.d..  1809-63;  b.  in  New  York;  a  colored  preacher  who  became 
a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churcli.  In  1834,  he  was  a  missionary  in  Liberia, 
wiiere,  in  1851,  he  founded  the  Monrovia  academy. 

BURNS,  Bev.  J.vbez,  d.d.,  a  Baptist  minister,  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  religious 
writers  of  tiie  19th  c,  was  b.  at  Oldliam,  near  Manchester,  in  1805,  and  was  educated  at 
Chester,  and  afterwards  at  Oldham  grammar-scliool.  After  lieipiug  his  father  as  a 
medical  practitioner,  and  acting  as  assistant  in  a  drapery  estabiislmient,  lie  joined  the 
Methodist  New  Connection,  and  removed  at  the  age  of  21  to  London.  In  1828  and  1829, 
he  published  his  first  two  works,  2' he  Cltrhtian  :Skdch-hook  and  llie  Spiritual  Cabinet, 
which  gained  him  much  popularity  among  the  religious  public.  After  having  exercised 
the  functions  of  the  ministry  at  Perth,  in  Scotland,  for  a  few  years,  he  returned  to 
London  in  1835,  to  become  minister  of  tlie  General  Baptist  congregation  assembling  in 
New  Church  .street  chapel,  Marylebone.  Here  his  fame  increa.sed  so  much,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  twice  to  enlarge  his  chapel  during  the  first  25  years  of  his  ministry,  in 
order  to  afford  room  for  the  large  numbers  who  flocked  to  hear  liim.  He  was  elected 
by  the  bod}^  to  which  he  belonged  to  fill  various  posts  of  honor,  and  lectured  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingilom  on  temperance,  peace,  abolition  of  capital  punislmient,  etc.  In 
i839.  Dr.  B.  became  editor  of  the  Temperance  Journal.  About  1846,  he  received  the 
degree  of  d.d.  from  the  Wesleyan  university  of  Middleton,  Conn.  Meantime  his 
pen  had  not  been  idle,  the  number  of  his  separate  works  l)eing  upwards  of  30,  some  of 
them  consisting  of  a  number  of  volumes,  and  one  of  them,  Skctc/iex  and  Skeletons  of  Ser- 
mons, oi  15  vo\s. ,  hny'mg  reached  the  14th  edition.  The  following  are  the  names  of  a 
few:  Christian  Exercises  for  erery  Lord's  Day  (1858);  Christian  IViilomphy  (1849);  Death- 
bed Triuinphs  of  Eniinent  Christians;  Lif/ht  for  the  House  of  }fournin(i  (1850);  Pulpit 
Cyclopa'dia,  4  vols.  (1846-60);  Marriacje  Gift-hook  and  Bridal  Token  (1862);  etc.,  which 
are  all  highly  popular  among  a  large  section  of  the  English  and  American  evangelical 
religious  world.     Dr.  B.  died  in  1876. 

BURNS,  Robert,  the  great  lyric  poet  of  Scotland,  was  b.  25th  Jan.,  1759,  in  a  small 
cottage  near  Ayr.  His  father,  then  a  nursery-gardener,  and  afterwards  the  occupant  of 
a  small  farm,  had  to  struggle  all  his  life  with  poverty  and  misfortune,  but  made  every 
exertion  to  give  his  children  a  good  education;  and  the  young  jioet  enjoyed  an  amount 
of  instruction  and  miscellaneous  reading  which,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of 
the  Scottish  peasantry,  would  seem  incompatible  with  the  straitened  circumstances  and 
early  toil  which  were  his  lot.  About  his  16th  year,  he  began  composing  verses  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  which  attracted  notice  in  the  vicinity,  and  extended  the  circle  of  liis 
acquaintance;  and  thus  he  became  exposed  to  temptations  which,  acting  on  an  extremely 
.sociable  and  passionate  disposition,  broke  in  upon  the  previous  .^iobriety  and  correctness 
of  his  life.  A  small  farm,  on  which  he  had  entered  with  his  lirolher  in  1781,  proved 
far  from  a  prosperous  undertaking;  and  being  harassed  and  imbittered  by  other  misfor- 
tunes—the results  of  imi)rudence— he  resolved  to  leave  his  native  land.  and.  go  to 
Jamaica.  Partly  to  procure  the  means  of  paying  his  j.a.'^sage,  he  ])ublished  a  collection 
of  his  poems  at 'Kilmarnock  in  1786.  The  reception  these  met  with  was  liighly  favor- 
able, and  his  genius  was  recognized  in  cpiarters  where  he  had  not  looked  for  notice. 
While  ))reparing  to  embark,  he  received  a  letter  encouraging  him  to  go  t()  Edinburgh, 
and  issue  a  new  edition.  Tiiis  was  the  turniiig-]ioint  of  his  life.  During  his  stay  in  the 
Scottish  metropolis,  he  associated  with  all  that  was  eminent  in  letters,  rank,  and  fashion, 
and  his  conversational  powers  excited  little  less  admiration  than  his  poetry.  The  profits 
of  the  publication  were  considerable,  and  enabled  him  to  take  the  farm  of  EUisland, 
near  Dumfries,  where  he  settled  in  1788,  having  i)ub1icly  ratified  his  marriage  with 
Jean  Armour.  With  his  farm  he  conjoined  the  office  of  an  exciseman:  but  after  3  or  4 
years,  he  was  oblifffd  to  irive  up  farming,  and  from  that  time  lived  in  Dumfries,  dei)en- 
dent  on  liis  salarv  from  the  excise,  which,  at  first,  only  ,€50,  never  rose  above  i'70.  'Phe 
strikintr  contrasts  in  the  lot  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  with  which  his  residence  in  Edin- 
bnrirh  had  impressed  him,  made  him  hail  the  French  revolution  with  erilhusiasm;  and 
some  imprudert  expressions  of  his  having  been  reported  to  the  authorities,  destroyed 
his  prospects  of  promotion  in  the  service,  and  only  the  interference  of  an  influential 
friend  prevented  him  from  losing  his  office.  Such"  was  then  the  terror  of  innovation, 
and  the  luitred  of  evervthing  like  liberal  opinions,  that  many  of  the  better  classes,  who 
liiid  feled  the  poet,  no\v  shunned  the  "Jacobin,"  as  th(>y  stigmatized  him.  Imbittered 
by  what  he  felt  to  be  injustice,  he  recklessly  allowed  those  habits  of  dissipation  to 
grow  upon  him  which  made  the  more  respectable  of  all  classes  look  coldly  on  him; 
and  the  remorse  thus  occasioned  in  his  calmer  moments  aggravated  that  tendency  to 
melaneholv  which  the  gloom  and  toil  of  his  early  years  liad  probably  implanted  In  his 
constitution.     Broken  in  iiealth,  he  died  21st  July,  1796. 

The  poetry  of  H.  is  jmrelv  the  outpouring  of  the  moment— the  response  of  the  feel- 
ings to  the  immediate  circumstances  of  life.     Its  charm  and  power  lie  in  the  justness 
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of  the  feelings  expressed,  and  in  the  tnilhfuliuss  and  freshness  which  it  derives  direct 
from  life.  Seldom  have  such  manliness,  tenderness,  and  jjassion  been  united  as  in  the 
son;js  of  Burns.  They  formed  the  first  awukening  of  the  spirit  of  true  poetry  in  Britain 
after  a  long  slumber.  The  popularity  tliat  B.  instantly  acquired  has  continued  unabated, 
not  only  in  his  native  Scotland,  but  wherever  English  is  spoken;  his  jjoems  have  also 
been  translated  into  almost  every  European  tongue.  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  pub- 
lished the  tirst  collected  edition  of  ins  poems  and  letters,  with  a  life  (4  vol.s.,  Lond., 
1800).  Several  more  complete  collections  have  appeared  since,  such  as  that  by  Allan 
Cunningham  (8  vols.,  Lond.  1S34),  and  that  by  Mr.  Scott  Douglas,  of  which  the  first 
volumes  appeared  in  1S77.  A  life  of  B.,  by  Lockhart,  appeared,  Edin.  1828.  In  The 
Life  and  \\'<iiks  of  Jjiiriii^  (Edin.  1851-52),  by  R.  Chambers,  the  poems  are  incorporated 
in  the  narrative  in  chronological  order. 

In  1859,  the  centenary  of  B.'s  birih  was  celebrated  with  unparalleled  enthusiasm, 
not  only  in  every  cit}^  and  almost  in  every  village  of  Scotland,  but  in  the  chief  cities 
of  England,  and  throughout  America,  the  British  colonies,  and  India. 

BURNSIDE,  Amijkose  Everett,  b.  Ind.,  1824;  a  grailuatc  of  "West  Point, 
serving  in  the  army  until  ISoo,  when  he  resigned  and  established  in  Rhode  Island  a 
factory  for  making  a  breech- loading  rifle  of  his  own  invention.  In  the  civil  war  he 
served  as  colonel,  and  brig,  and  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  was  in  many  important 
engagements.  He  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  1866  was  chosen  governor  of 
Rhode  Island;  was  re  elected  twice  afterwards;  in  1875  became  U.  S.  senator. 

BTJRNS  and  SCALDS  are  injuries  to  the  surface  of  the  living  body  arising  from  exces- 
sive heat — a  scald  implying  that  the  heat  i)roceeded  from  a  fluid  medium,  as  boiling 
water;  a  burn,  from  a  solid.  The  injury  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases;  therefore  the 
directions  for  the  treatment  of  burns  will  be  applicable  also  to  scalds.  These  injuries 
maj'  be  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  Burns  resulting  in  simple  redness  of  the  skin;  2. 
Burns  resulting  in  vesication  or  blistering;  3.  Burns  resulting  in  sloughing,  or  death  of 
the  part.  Tl'e  tirst  object,  after  the  accident  has  occurred,  is  to  relieve  the  suffering; 
and  cold  api  li  vl  either  in  the  form  of  ice  or  water  seems  in  most  cases  to  have  almost  a 
specific  power  in  allaj'ing  pain  ami  checking  the  advance  of  inflammation.  In  other 
cases,  moderate  warmth  is  found  more  efficacious,  and  we  must  be  guided  mainlj-  by  the 
sensations  of  the  sufferer  as  to  which  of  these  remedies  we  make  use  of.  In  very  severe 
cases,  opium  or  chloroform  may  be  emplojx'd.  But  if  the  injury  the  body  has  received 
be  very  serious,  the  patient  complains  less  of  pain  than  of  cold;  he  shivers,  is  much 
depressed,  and  must  be  well  supplied  with  stimulants,  to  prevent  his  dying  from  the 
shock. 

The  best  local  application  is  the  Carron-oil,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  famous 
ironworks,  where  it  has  been  used  for  many  years.  It  consists  of  equal  parts  of  olive- 
oil  and  lime-water,  and  should  be  applied  on  linen  rags  or  cotton-wool.  Blisters  may  be 
pricked,  and  the  contained  serum  allowed  to  trickte  awaj',  but  on  no  account  is  the 
raised  skin  to  be  removed.  The  dressings  should  not  be  changed  oftener  than  cleanli- 
ness requires;  and  as  each  portion  of  the  old  dressing  is  removed,  it  must  at  once  be  re- 
placed wnth  fresh,  so  that  as  little  exposure  as  possible  of  the  burnt  surface  may  taka 
place.  The  main  principle  of  treatment  is  exclusion  of  the  air  from  the  injured  part; 
and  so  long  as  this  is  effected,  it  matters  but  little  what  remedial  agent  is  employed. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  treatment  of  a  sore  resulting  from  a  burn,  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  scar  does  not  cause  distortion  of  the  neighboring  parts. 

When  the  clothes  catch  fire,  the  person  should  lie  down  on  the  floor,  and  roll  herself, 
or  be  rolled,  in  the  rug,  table-cover,  or  anything  sufliciently  voluminous  to  stifle  the 
flames;  and  afterwards  the  clothes,  especially  stockings,  siioilld  be  removed  with  great 
care,  lest  the  cuticle  should  separate  Avith  them,  which  would  materially  increase  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient. 

Extensive  scalds  or  burns  are  very  fatal  to  yoimg  children;  and  it  must  he  remem- 
bered that  their  skui  is  more  susceptible  to  external  impressions,  and  will  suffer  from  a 
degree  of  heat  innocuous  to  an  adult.  Infants  have  frequently  been  scalded  to  death  in 
too  hot  baths,  or  by  too  hot  fomentations.  The  principles  of  treatment  for  burns  pro- 
duced by  the  contact  of  chemical  agents  to  the  skin,  are  the  same  as  those  for  burns  by 
fire. 

BURNTIS'LAND,  a  seaport  t.  of  Fifeshire.  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  firth  of  Forth,  about 
8  m.  n.n.w.  of  Edinburgh.  It  consists  of  one  long  street,  clean  and  well  kept,  with  a 
back  street  running  parallel,  and  some  diverging  lanes.  B.  is  an  important  .^^tation  of 
the  North  British  railway,  having  a  steamboat  ferry  connecting  it  with  Granton,  tlie 
station  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forth.  It  has  a  commodious  harlmr.  which  was  greatly 
improved  in  1876,  and  dock.  Its  trade  consists  principally  of  distilling,  and  the  ship- 
ping of  coal  and  iron;  and  in  summer  it  is  considerably  resorted  to  as  a  convenient 
watering-place.  It  unites  with  Kinghorn,  Dy.sart,  and  Kirkcaldy  to  send  one  member 
to  parliament.     Pop.  '71,  3422. 

BURNT  OFFERING.     See  Sacrifice. 

_  BURNT  SIENNA,  a  fine  orange-red  pigment,  transparent  and  iiermanent,  used  botk 
in  oil  and  water-color  painting.      It  is  "obtained  by  simply  burning  the  ferruginous 
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ochreoiis  earth  known  as  Terra  di  Sienna.     Ilxccllcnt  greens  are  produced  by  mixing  it 
with  Prussian  blue.     It  mixes  well  with  other  pigments  generally,  and  dries  quickly. 

BURNT  STONES,  antique  carnelians  found  in  ruins,  and  seeming  to  have  been  acted 
upon  by  lire,  having  u  dull  appearance  externallj',  but  exhibiting  a  beautiful  red  color 
when  held  up  to  the  light.  They  are  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  particularly  if  to  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  stone  is  added  the  merit  of  tine  workmanship.  They  were  ouce, 
liowever,  more  esteemed  than  now,  and  an  imitation  of  them,  by  burning  the  upper  sur- 
face of  carnelians  with  a  hot  iron,  was  very  fashionable. 

BURNT  UMBER,  a  pigment  of  a  russet-brown  color,  is  .semi-transparent,  mixes  well 
Avith  other  pigments,  and  dries  quickly.  It  is  obtained  by  burning  umber,  an  ochreous 
earth  containing  manganese,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  was  lirst 
discovered — Umbria,  in  Italy. 

BURNUG  GUR,  a  t.  of  India,  in  Guzcrat,  tlic  territory  of  the  Guicowar,  52  m.  n.  from 
Ahmedabad,-  in  n.  lat.  23'  48',  e.  long.  72'  38'.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  which 
is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  Brahmaus.     Pop.  12,000. 

BUR  OAK,  Qitercus  macrorjirpa  (Michx.),  a  valuable  tree  for  timber,  found  in  the 
Atlantic  and  western  states;  sometimes  called  the  moss3--cup  oak. 

BURR,  Aaron,  1716-57;  a  Connecticut  teacher  and  clergyman;  in  1738,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in  1748  second  president  of  the  college 
of  New  Jersey.  He  published  a  Latin  grammar,  several  sermons,  and  IIlc  Supreme 
Deity  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Maintained.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Edwards. 

BURR,  Aaron,  son  of  the  clergyman  Aaron  Burr;  b.  N.  J.,  Feb.  6,  1756;  d. 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  14,  1836.  He  was  left  an  orphan  before  the  age  of  three;  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1772;  in  1775,  went  into  the  army  as  a  private;  at  Arnold's  attack  on 
Quebec,  acted  as  aid  to  gen.  Montgomery,  and  endeavored  to  bring  off  the  body  of  that 
ofticer,  who  fell  at  his  side.  lie  acted  as  brigade-major  to  Arnold,  and  in  May,  1776,  he 
became  a  member  of  Washington's  military  family,  which  he  left  after  a  few  weeks 
to  become  aid  to  gen.  Putnam.  In  1777,  he  was  made  lieut.col.,  and  won  distinction 
at  Monmouth  in  command  of  a  brigade.  In  1778-79,  he  was  stationed  near  New  York, 
and  was  for  a  short  time  in  command  of  West  Point.  He  was  always  opposed  to  Wash- 
ington, who.se  military  talents  he  esteemed  very  lightly.  B.  resigned  in  consequence 
of  ill  liealth  in  the  spring  of  1779,  and  three  years  later  married  Mrs.  Prevost,  the  widow 
of  a  British  oflicer,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  In  1784,  and  again  in  1798-99,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly.  In  1789, 
lie  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  state,  and  in  1791  was  cho.seu  U.  S. 
senator.  He  was  an  early,  zealous,  and  xmscrupulous  partisan  leader  among  the 
'•republicans"  (afterwards  "democrats"),  and  the  especial  rival  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
the  i)rominent  leader  of  the  federalists.  In  the  presidential  struggle  of  1800,  John 
Adams  (then  president),  Thomas  Jefferson,  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  and  B.  were  the 
candidates,  and  the  votes  for  Jefferson  and  B.  were  equal — 73  for  each.  As  the  con- 
stitution then  provided,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes  was  to 
l)e  president,  and  the  next  highest  was  to  be  vice-president.  This  equal  division 
devolvefl  upon  the  house  of  representatives  the  settlement  of  the  matter,  and  there 
each  state  had  one  vote  only,  a  majoritj'^  of  all  the  states  being  necessary  to  elect. 
After  a  week  of  balloting,  Jefferson  was  selected  the  president,  B.  being  vice-presi- 
dent. He  had  been  favored  by  Jefferson  for  that  place  from  the  first,  but  his  ambition 
was  higiier,  and  he  di<l  his  lUmost  to  defeat  Jefferson,  who  was  the  regular  candidate  of 
the  party.  This  course  politically  mined  B. ;  he  was  thereafter  trusted  by  no  part}', 
though  in  1804  the  federalists  nominated  him  for  governor  of  New  York,  the  result 
being  his  defeat  by  Morgan  Lewis.  These  disappointments  and  defeats,  aihled  to  the 
intcHsely  l)itter  character  of  the  partisan  warfare  of  the  time,  led  to  the  duel  (July  11, 
1H04)  in  wliich  Hamilton  was  killed  by  Burr.  For  this  act,  which  was  then  deemed 
little  less  than  murder.  B.  was  leirally  disfranchised  in  New  York,  and  covered  with 
the  heavier  curse  of  pojiidar  indignation.  In  the  spring  of  1805.  he  started  for  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  bent,  as  was  generally  believed,  upon  establisiiing  a  govern- 
ment in  the  Mexican  territories,  and  j)ossil(lv comprising  a  jiortion  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
cha.se.  He  bought  a  large  tract  of  l.ind  on  Red  river,  and  intimated  that  the  conquest  of 
Mexican  states  was  a  part  of  the  plan.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these  operations  that  he 
plundered  the  famous  Bli;nnerhassett  (q.v.).  President  .leffer.son  caused  him  to  be 
arrested  (Feb.  19.  1807.  in  Alabama)  on  a  charge  of  treason,  for  which  he  was  tried  the 
next  month  at  Piiehmond.  Va.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  and  the  next  year 
he  visited  Eurfipe  to  raise  the  means  for  an  attempt  upon  Mexico.  Four  years  of  effort 
amounted  to  nothing,  and  in  1812  he  returned  in  extreme  poverty,  and  bejjan  to  practice 
law  in  New  York;  but  his  course  Jiad  alienated  the  people,  and  he  could  never  regain 
liis  jiosition  in  the  courts.  At  the  age  of  78  he  married  Madame  .Tumel,  a  widow,  who 
had  a  larj^e  estate  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  of  New  York;  but  they  were  soon  after- 
ward divorced,  and  B.  died  in  1836  on  Staten  i.sland  in  poverty  and  utter  abandon- 
ment, not  only  because  of  his  political  course,  but  more  in  consequence  of  his  social 
character.     lie  had  but  one  legitimate  child,  a  daughter  named  Theodosia,  who  becamQ 
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the  "wife  of  Joseph  Allston,  governor  of  South  Carolina.  This  daughter  was  probably 
the  only  human  being  except  liimself  whom  B.  ever  really  loved;  and  she  sailed  from 
Charleston  in  the  spring  of  1813  on  a  visit  to  her  father  (who  had  just  arrived  from 
Europe),  but  the  schooner  on  wlilch  she  ^\  as  a  passenger  was  never  tifterwards  heard  of. 
There  have  been  many  stories  tokl  of  its  fate,  and  three  or  more  dying  prisoners  have 
given  relations  of  their  part  in  the  robbery  and  destruction  of  the  vessel,  but  none  have 
proved  trustworthy.  The  most  probable  theory  is  that  the  schooner  foundered  off  cape 
Ilatteras  in  a  furious  storm  that  came  soon  after  she  sailed. 

BUIillANPOOTER.     See  Brahmaputra,  ante. 

BURRIIUS,  or  BUKRUS,  Afranius,  d.  63  a.d.  ;  a  Roman  proetor  who  promoted 
Jfero's  advancement  to  the  throne.  With  Seneca's  assistance,  B.  successfully  resisted 
many  of  Nero's  tyrannous  acts;  he  opposed  the  murders  planned  by  Agrippiua,  but 
would  not  become  jSTero's  accomplice  iu  her  assassination  or  in  that  of  Octavia.  This  is 
one  story;  but  another  is  that  he  congratulated  the  royal  monster  upon  the  murder  of 
his  mother,  and  had  his  share  of  the  spoils  of  Britannicus. 

BTJRRIA'NA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Castcllon-de-la-Plana,  about  8  m.  s. 
from  the  town  of  that  name,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Seco,  about  1  m. 
from  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  a  pop.  of  G200,  who  are  chiefly  engaged 
iu  agriculture  and  lishing;  and  exports  wine,  oil,  and  fruit. 

BURRILL,  James,  ll.d.,  1772-1820;  b.  R.  I.;  graduated  at  Brown  university,  and 
in  1791  began  practicing  law.  From  1797  to  1813,  he  was  attorney-general  of  Rliofle 
Island;  in  1816,  chief-justice;  and  iu  1817,  senator  in  congress,  where  he  was  an  able 
opponent  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 

BUREITT,  Elihu,  a  distinguished  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  the  peace  society,  and 
widely  known  as  "  the  learned  blacksmitli."  was  born  at  New^  Britain  in  Conn.,  United 
States,  iu  1811.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith,  but  devoted  all  his 
leisure  to  study,  especiallj^  to  mathematics  and  languages.  In  the  latter  lield  of  study, 
his  range  has  been  very  wide,  embracing  more  or  less  tatin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and 
other  oriental  tongues,  and  almost  all  modern  European  and  Slavonic  languages.  He 
is,  however,  much  better  known  to  the  world  as  an  earnest  apostle  of  peace  than  as  a 
scholar.  To  preach  the  doctrine  of  " universal  brotherhood,"  he  has  traveled  tbrough 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  His  chief  works  are  Sparks  from  the  Arml,  Olive  Leaves, 
Peace  Papers,  and  Lectures  and  Speeches.  He  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  peace 
congresses  of  Brussels,  Paris,  Frankfort,  London,  and  Edinburgh;  and  in  advocating  au 
ocean  penny-postage.  For  many  years  he  resided  iu  England,  part  of  the  time  as  U.  S. 
consul  at  Birmingham.     He  d.  7th  Mar.,  1879. 

BURROUGHS,  George,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  preacher  in  Falmouth,  Mass., 
in  1676,  and  iu  Salem  in  1680.  He  was  accused  of  witchcraft  in  having  "  torture d, 
afflicted,  pined,  consumed,  wasted,  and  tormented "  one  I\Iary  Wolcott.  Though  a 
man  of  the  most  unblemisiied  character,  he  was  condemned  and  hung  at  Salem,  Ausj. 
19,  1693. 

BURROUGHS,  Stephen,  1765-1860;  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  Avho  ran  away 
from  home  when  but  14  years  of  age  and  joined  the  army;  deserted;  became  a  student 
at  Dartmouth  college,  where  he  committed  various  offenses  and  escaped;  serveel  for  a 
time  on  a  privateer;  practiced  medicine;  taught  school;  officiated  as  pa.stor  of  a  Con- 
gregational church  until  he  was  convicted  of  passing  counterfeit  money  and  imprisoned 
at  Northampton.  He  set  fire  to  the  jail  in  hope  of  escaping,  but  did  not  succeed,  and 
was  sent  to  Castle  island  in  Boston  harbor,  to  a  prison  from  which  he  escaped,  Mith  .seven 
others,  only  to  be  recaptured.  When  finally  released,  he  went  to  Canada,  and  was  for 
years  the  chief  of  a  band  of  counterfeiters.  Late  in  life  he  was  converted  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  a  private  teacher  for  the  sons  of  wealthy 
citizens;  and,  it  is  said,  "  was  esteemed  and  respected  by  all."  His  Menwirs  of  My  Oirn 
Life  was  once  as  popular  as  the  life  of  Jack  Sheppard. 

BURROWING  OWL,  or  CoQcraBO  Owl,  Athene  cnnicularia,  a  species  of  owl  that 
lives  in  the  burrows  of  the  prairie  dog,  or  digs  a  home  for  itself;  and  seeks  its  prey 
(chiefly  small  insects)  in  daylight  rather  than  like  other  owls  in  the  night. 

BL~RR0WS,  Willtam.  1785-1813:  entered  the  U.  S.  navv  in  1779,  and  served  on  the 
Barbarv  station.  In  the  war  with  Enirland  he  commanded  the  Enterprise  in  the  engace- 
ment  with  i\ie  Boxer  off  Portland,  Me.,  Sept.  5,  1813.  Tl^e  Boxer  was  taken;  but  B. 
was  mortally  wounded,  living  only  long  enough  to  receive  the  siuTender.  The 
English  commander  was  also  killed,  and  both  officers  were  buried  near  each  other  at 
Portland. 

BURRSTONE.     See  Buhrstoke,  ante. 

BTmSARY  (Fr.  how'se,  Lat.  bursa,  a  purse),  the  annual  proceed  of  a  sum  permanently 
invested  for  the  maintenance  of  a  student  at  a  university.  A  number  of  small  bur- 
saries were  till  lately  the  only  equivalents  at  the  Scotch  universities  for  the  scholarships 
of  the  English.  Their  large  number  and  the  small  amount  of  each  was,  in  course  of 
time,  found  to  have  a  prejudicial  effect,  more  particularl3-at  Aberdeen,  which  possessed 
iiie  largest  number^  and  where  a  practice  had  obtained  of  multiplying  bursars  on  the 
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foundation,  at  the  discretion  of  the  senatus  or  patrons.  Both  the  university  commission- 
ers of  1831  and  those  of  1863  expressed  their  opinion  that  it  was  less  provision  for 
eacouragiug  learning  in  its  earlier  stages  than  adequate  inducements  to  persons  who 
liavo  passed  the  preliminary  elass  to  maiie  learning  the  husiness  of  their  lives,  that  was 
wiinted  in  Scotland.  The  general  effect  of  the  ordinances  issued  hy  thecommibsioners  of 
186.3,  in  carrying  out  the  directions  of  act  21  and  22  Vict.  c.  S3,  was  to  consolidate  some 
of  tiie  smalk'st  bursaries  into  others  of  greater  value,  and  in  some  instances  to  remove 
restrictioas  that  had  proved  injurious,  while  a  large  number  was  thrown  opeu  to  com- 
petition. There  are,  however,  still  a  large  proportion  of  purely  presentation  bursaries, 
aad  in  some  there  is  a  preference  given  to  a  particular  name,  or  to  natives  of  a  par- 
ticular district.  At  Aberdeen,  the  commissioners  founded  eight  scholarsliips  of  £65 
annual  value;  at  St.  Andrews  tiiey  so  modified  the  Ramsay  foundation  as  to  found  two 
scholarsliips  of  £6i);  and  in  Edinburgh  they  acquired  funds  sulhcient  to  establish  the 
Pitt  and  .Maclvenzie  scholarships  of  £tiO  and  £120  annual  value.  Since  1863,  a  large  num- 
ber of  scholarships,  tenable  by  graduates,  and  fellowsliips,  have  been  founded  by  private 
iudividuiis  on  a  more  liberal  scale  than  the  old  bursaries,  particularly  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  At  E  linburgh  there  are  at  present  about  200  bui'saries,  of  whicli  ai)ove 
100  are  iu  arts,  and  30  in  llieology;  they  vary  in  amount  from  £2  15.s.  6d.  to  £100. 
Among  the  most  considerable  of  them  are  two  of  £90,  founded  in  1809  by  Dr.  Donald 
Grant,  for  students  of  his  own  surname;  one  founded  by  sir  John  ^Macpherson  in  1821, 
worth  £68,  for  Highland  students;  the  Jardine  competition  bursar}-  of  £40,  four  Lennie 
bursaries  of  £48,  four  Bruce  bursaries  of  £30,  and  three  of  £40;  two  competition  bur- 
saries of  £100  and  £jO  respectively,  founded  in  1860  by  Mr.  Patrick  of  Koughwood,  for 
young  mea  educated  in  Ayrshire;  two  bursaries  founded  in  1865  by  3Iiss  Scott  of  Horsc- 
jiehill,  and  one  by  Miss  Harrison  in  1867,  for  £40  each;  and  two  founded  by  tlie  Eev. 
John  Sp'.Mice  in  1837,  for  £50.  The  scholarships  for  graduates  are  alK)Ut  30,  varying  iu 
amount  from  £'30  to  £120;  and  tliere  are  about  eight  fellowships  varying  from  £100  to 
£16).  Of  190  bursaries  at  Glasgow,  many  of  them  small,  tlie  most  consicierable  are  six 
founded  by  lord  Duudonald  in  1672,  four  in  philo.sopliy  and  two  in  divinity,  of  £40; 
two  by  Mr.  Patrick,  of  £100  and  £50  respectively;  and  the  Brisbane  medical  bursary  of 
£50,  founded  in  1877.  Glasgow  has  al.<*o  14  exhibitions  to  Balliol  college,  Oxford,  ou 
the  Snell  foun  iation  (q  v.),  and  about  30  scholarships  of  from  £50  to  £200,  the  liighest 
being  the  four  founded  by  George  A.  Clark,  in  1872.  At  St.  Andrews  there  are  81  bur- 
saries belonging  to  the  United  college,  var3-ing  iu  amomit  from  £5  to  £50;  20  belonging 
to  St.  Mary's,  varying  from  £6  to  £50;  and  20  of  the  same  value  transferable  from  the 
United  college,  wli'>n  the  bursars  proceed  to  the  study  of  divinity;  two  liam.say  scholar- 
ships of  £50;  one  Guthrie  scholarship  worth  £100  tlie  first  year,  and  afterwards  £50; 
one  Patrick  I^id  I  scholarship,  worth  about  £40;  and  two  schohuships  of  £50,  founded 
by  Mrs  Tyndal  Bruce.  At  Aberdeen  there  are  about  250  bursaries,  varying  from  £5  to 
£50;  andll  scholarships  of  £65  to  £70,  tenable  for  4  years,  also  some  valuable  exhi- 
bitions to  Cambridge. 

BURSCHEX3CIIAFT,  an  association  organized  b}'  German  students  for  the  pur- 
pose, originally,  of  reforming  the  excesses  and  outrages  customary  at  the  universities  of 
Gjrm  iny,  and  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  nationality  by  uniting  the  stuclents  of  different  uni- 
versities. Tlie  first  organization  of  the  B.  took  place  at  Jena  in  1815,  and  most  of 
the  sttulonts  who  became  members  had  fougiit  in  the  German  wnr  of  independence; 
during  1815-17  it  spread  to  Tubingen,  Heidelberg,  Halle,  and  Giessen.  As  it  was 
evident  that  the  students  were  to  be  disajtpointed  in  the  ho|)e  that  the  war  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  political  refornn,  the  B.  of  Jena  decided  to  Jiave  a  genera!  gatliering  of  the 
iis.sociations,  wiiich  took  place  at  the  Wartburg,  Oct.,  1817.  At  this  festival  all  the 
universities  were  represenleil,  and  in  Oct.  of  the  following  year,  delegates  from  14 
universities  adopted  a  con.stitution,  which  was  agreed  to  by  all  except  the  universities 
of  Austria.  Giittingen  and  Landshut;  they  adopted  the  colors  of  the  German  empire, 
black,  red,  and  gold,  and  resolved  to  liold  annual  conventions.  In  1819,  Kotzebue,  the 
German  dramatist,  who  had  been  declared  by  the  B.  a  traitor  to  his  country,  was 
assassinat(jd  by  Sand.  After  a  Cf)nf('renc3  at  CJarlsbad,  the  German  government  took 
steps  to  sup|)ress  the  B.,  but  witliout  avail;  it  resulted  only  in  their  liolding  secret 
instead  of  jiublic  meetings.  The  original  plan  of  a  national  B.  was  revived  in  1827; 
the  chief  olistacle  was  the  difference  of  view  held  by  the  Germanen,  who  desired  to 
bring  about  the  unity  of  Germany  by  practical  and  political  means,  and  the  Arminen, 
who  laid  more  stress  on  the  ideal  unity  of  their  country  and  the  cultivation  of  indi- 
vidual powers.  The  views  of  these  two  parties  were  discussed  at  the  convention  of 
Bamberg  in  1827,  and  in  Frankfort  in  1831 ;  and,  altliough  the  Arminen  had  the  larger 
number  of  followers,  they  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  mon;  energetic  Germanen. 
On  the  25th  of  Dec,  1832,  tlie  B.  resolved  to  attain  the  freedom  and  unity  of  Ger- 
many by  a  revolution;  all  the  students  were  called  upon  to  support  the  B.,  wliose  head- 
quarters were  at  Fraiikfort-on-the-Main.  The  attempt  was  made  at  Frankfort  in  June, 
1833,  in  which  nearly  2000  students  were  implicated.  It  resulted  in  the  arrest  and  pros- 
ecution of  students  at  all  the  German  universities,  and  many  of  them  were  impris- 
oned and  disfranchised.  The  students  of  Vienna,  who  iiad  never  before  been  connected 
with  the  B.,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolution  of  18-18. 
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BURSLEM,  a  t.  of  Staflfordsliire,  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  cana,,  in  the  potterj'  dis- 
trict, is  a  station  on  a  braiicli  of  tiie  Nortli  Stall'ordshire  railway.  It  forms  part  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  btoke-upon-Treut.  Pop.  '71,  25,oG2.  The  abundance  of  coal 
and  the  variety  of  clay.s  have  made  B. ,  since  the  I7th  c,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
tictile  manufacture.  Porcelain  and  pottery  of  all  kinds — Parian,  iron  and  stone  ware, 
etc. — are  produced  on  a  large  scale,  as  well  as  encaustic  tiles.  There  is  also  a  glass 
manufactory  here.  The  allairs  of  the  town  are  managed  by  a  "  local  board  of  health." 
At  Birchc's  Head,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  B.,  stands  a  large  service  reservoir  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire waterworlis  company,  from  which  the  town  and  neighborhood  are  supplied 
with  excellent  water.  A  tine  new  town-hall  was  erected  in  IbOo,  which,  besides  the 
usual  municipal  ottices,  contains  lecture  rooms  and  news  rooms.  B.  was  the  native 
l)lace  of  Josiah  "Wedgwood,  wlio  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  greatly  improved  the 
manufacture  of  pottery.  A  Wedgwood  memorial  institute  has  recently  been  erected,  to 
serve  as  a  school  of  art,  a  free  library,  and  a  museum.  An  appropriate  character  is  given 
to  it  by  introducing  into  the  ornamentation  of  the  fa9ade  terra  cotta  moldings,  Wedg- 
wood's jasper  ware,  etc. 

BURT,  a  CO.  in  e.  Nebraska,  on  tlie  Missouri  river;  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '76,  4354;  in  '80, 
6937.  The  Omaha  and  Northwestern  railroad  passes  through  it.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  business.     Co.  seat,  Tekama. 

BURTON,  Asa,  d.d.,  1752-1836;  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1777;  in  1779  settled  as  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  church  in  Thetford,  Vt.,  where  he  remained  all  his  life.  He  pub- 
lished many  sermons,  and  Essays  on  Some  of  the  First  Principles  of  Metaphysics,  Ethics, 
and  Theology. 

BURTON,  John  Hill,  advocate  (member  of  the  Scottish  bar),  has  achieved  for  him- 
self a  place  in  the  world  of  letters  by  a  variety  of  works,  all  remarkable  for  ability,  and 
several  for  original  thought.  B.  was  born  at  Aberdeen  on  the  22d  of  Aug.,  1809;  his 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  an  Aberdeenshire 
laird.  Having  graduated  at  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  he  became  an  apprentice  to 
the  profession  of  law  in  his  native  cit}";  which,  however,  he  afterwards  abandoned 
for  the  higher  sphere  of  the  Edinburgh  bar.  Here,  with  time  on  his  hands,  he  devoted 
himself  to  study  and  letters.  For  a  long  series  of  years,  from  1833  downwards,  he  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Westminster  Ittiieic  of  articles  on  law,  history,  and  political  economy; 
and  for  several  years  he  contributed  to  Blackicood's  Magazine  literary  bketches.  Among 
his  original  works  may  be  mentioned.  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Ducid  Hume,  3 
vols.  (1846);  Lives  of  Simon  Lord  Lorat  and  Duncan  Forbes  of  CuUoden  (1847),  both  excel- 
lent biographies;  Political  and  Social  Economy  (1849),  which  is  a  valuable,  condensed, 
and  lucid  contribution  to  the  literature  of  social  science;  Narratives  from  Criminal  Trials 
in  Scotland;  A  Manual  of  Scottish  Lmw;  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  (Scottish)  of  Bankruptcy; 
The  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the  Last  Jacobite  Insur- 
rection, 2  vols.  (1858);  The  History  of  Scotland  from  Agricola's  Invasion  to  the  Revolution 
0/1688,  7  vols.  (1867-70);  The  Book- Hunter  (1852);  Ihe  Scot  Abroad,  2  vols.  (1864);  T/ie 
Cairngorum  Mountains  {\SQ-i).  A  new  edition  of  the  History  of  Scotland,  enlarged  and 
partly  rewritten,  appeared  in  8  vols.,  1873.  He  has  edited  vols.  i.  and  ii  of  the  Register 
of  Privy  Council  (Scotland)  for  1545-78;  and  is  about  to  bring  out  a  history  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne.  The  high  merits  of  B.  's  historical  works  have  been  universally  admitted. 
He  has  further  edited  the  works  of  Jeremy  Bentham  (nominally  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  sir  John  Bowring),  with  an  able  introduction;  and  has  published  a  volume  of  Beri- 
thamiana.  B.  was,  in  1854,  appointed  secretary  to  the  prison  board  of  Scotland;  and 
on  the  abolition  of  that  board  in  1860,  he  remained  as  stipendiary  manager  and  secretary 
in  connection  with  the  Home  office.  On  the  passing  of  the  prisons  (Scotland)  act,  1877, 
B.  was  appoined  one  of  the  prison  commissioners  for  Scotland.  He  holds  the  old 
office  of  historiographer  royal  for  Scotland,  is  ll.d.  of  Edinburgh  university,  and  D.c.L. 
of  Oxford. 

BURTON,  Richard  Francis,  one  of  the  most  daring  and  successful  of  modern 
travelers,  was  b.  in  1821  in  Norfolk.  He  is  the  son  of  col.  J.  N.  Burton,  and  was 
educated  in  France  and  England.  In  1842,  he  entered  the  Indian  army,  and  served 
many  years  in  Sindh.  While  in  this  employment,  he  exhibited  a  remarkable  facility  in 
acquiring  the  eastern  languages,  and  a  still  more  remarkable  dexterity  in  imatating  the 
appearance  and  habits  of  the  natives  of  India.  In  1851,  he  published  his  first  important 
work — Sindh,  and  the  Races  that  inhabit  the  Valley  of  the  Indus — full  of  graphic  descrip- 
tion, and  interesting  to  all  readers.  B.  had  acquired  a  very  familiar  acquaintance 
with  Hindustani,  Persian,  and  Moultani.  He  had  devoted  special  attention  to  Arabic, 
and  had  made  such  progress  as  to  be  able  to  speak  it  like  a  native.  Possessed  of  these 
qualifications,  he  resolved  to  explore  Arabia  in  the  disguise  of  an  Afghan  pilgrim;  and 
after  a  visit  to  England,  he  set  out  on  his  journey.  Political  commotions  prevented 
him  from  traversing  the  whole  country,  as  he  intended;  but  his  Personal  Narrative  of  a 
Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  and  Meccah  (1855)  records  one  of  the  most  daring  feats  on 
record.  A  perpetual  strain  on  the  ingenuity  was  necessary  to  keep  up  his  assumed 
character,  most  difficult  in  moments  of  fatigue,  and  in  the  midst  of  shrewd  and  observant 
fellow-travelers.  The  next  journey  undertaken  by  B.  was  into  the  country  of  the 
Somaulis,  in  eastern  Africa.   It  proTed  less  successful  than  was  anticipated.     B.  's  com- 
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panion,  lieut.  Stroyan,  was  killed,  and  B.  himself  was  wounded.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  reaching  Ilarar  (q.v.),  a  most  important  town  in  eastern  Africa,  not  before 
visited  by  any  European,  and  in  penetrating  a  vast  and  populous  region  scarcely 
known  to  geographers.  The  journey  led  to  a  still  more  important  series  of  expeditions — 
those  to  the  country  of  the  upper  Nile.  Towards  the  end  of  1856,  B.  set  out  in  com- 
pany with  lieut.  Speke,  also  of  the  Indian  army,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  reports 
collected  by  the  missionaries,  that  a  vast  sea  existed  in  the  heart  of  the  continent. 
The  journey  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  our  time.  It  led  to  the  discovery  and 
exploration  of  the  great  lake  of  Tanganyika,  and  the  opening  up  of  the  ea.stern  part  of 
the  continent.  B.  was  rewarded  with  tiie  medal  of  the  geographical  society.  His  health 
had  been  affected  by  his  African  journeys,  and  he  sought  to  recover  it  bj'  a  journey  in 
Korth  America,  from  which  he  brought  the  first  reliable  account  of  the  J\Ioruions.  In 
1861,  B.  was  appointed  consul  at  Fernando  Po,  on  the  vv.  coast  of  Africa,  and  while 
holding  this  appointment,  he  vLsiled  the  Cameroon  mountains,  and  went  on  a  mission 
to  the  king  of  Dahomej",  the  incidents  of  both  journeys  being  recorded  in  two  of  his 
most  interesting  works.  B.  has  subsequently  been  consul  at  Santos  in  Brazil,  and  at 
Damascus;  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Lever  in  1872,  B.  succeeded  him  in  the  post 
of  British  consul  at  Trieste. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  works  of  capt.  B.  not  mentioned  above: 
Sindh,  or  the  Unhappy  Valley  {\^o\);  (Joa  and  the  Bue  Mountains,  or  Six  Months  of  Sick  I^eave 
(1851);  Falconry  in  the  Valley  of  the  I/ulus  {1852);  First  Footsteps  in  East  Africa,  or  an 
Exploration  of  llarar  (1856);  The  Lake  liegions  of  Central  Africa,  or  a  Picture  of  Explor- 
ation (1860);  The  City  of  tJie  Saints,  and  Across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  California  (1861); 
Abeokuta,  or  tlie  Cameroon  Mountains  (1863);  The  Nile  Basin;  A  Mission  to  Gekle,  King 
of  Dahomey,  with  Kotici'S  of  the  so-called  Amazons,  etc.;  Explorations  in  the  Highlands  of 
Brazil;  Vikram  and  the  Vampire;  Zanzibar;  'Two  Trips  to  Gi/rilla  Land;  Ultima  Thule, 
or  a  Sumnur  in  Iceland;  Etruscan  Bologna  (1876);  Sindh  Be  rioted  {187'7);  The  Gold  Mines 
of  Midian  and  the  Ruined  Midianite  Cities  (1878),  giving  an  account  of  B.'s  investigations 
in  that  region  during  journeys  in  1876  and  1877. 

BUETON,  RoKEKT,  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  was  h.  at  Lindley,  in 
Leicester-shire,  in  1576,  and  studied  at  Brasenose  and  Christ  church,  Oxford.  In  1616, 
he  wa.s  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  and  in  1628,  to  the  rectory  of  Segrave 
in  his  native  county.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  continued  all  his  life  at  Chirst 
church,  where  he  died  in  1640,  leaving  legacies  of  £100  each  to  the  Bodleian  and  Christ 
church  libraries,  and  as  many  of  his  books  as  they  did  not  already  po.ssess.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Christ  church  cathedral.  B.  is  described  by  Anthony 
Wood  as  a  good  mathematician,  a  dabbler  in  nativities,  a  well-read  scholar,  and  a 
thorough-paced  philologist.  "As  he  was  by  many  accounted  a  severe  .student,  and  a 
melancholy  and  humorous  person,  so  by  others  who  knew  him  well,  a  person  of  great 
honesty,  plain-dealing,  and  charity.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  ancients  of  Christ  church 
often  say  that  his  company  was  very  merry,  facete,  and  juvenile."  His  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  in  which  he  appears  under  the  title  of  Democritus  Junior,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  mehingcs  of  heterogeneous  elements  ever  put  together.  It  consists  mainly  of  an 
extraordinary  mass  of  quotations  from  old  and  obscure  writers,  stung  on.  a  thread 
of  rambling  reflection;  often  tiresomely  pedantic,  but  relieved  by  quaint  touches  of 
humor  and  feeling.  In  his  own  life-time,  it  was  highly  popular,  and  went  through  five 
editions;  after  that,  it  fell  into  comparative  oblivion, but  is  now  again  popular  among 
lovers  of  quaint  literature.  Dr.  Johnson  said  it  was  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him 
out  of  bed  two  hours  before  his  usual  time. 

Bl'RTON,  William  Evans,  1804-60;  b.  London;  son  of  William  George  B.,  author 
of  Biblical  liesenrrhes.  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  and  received  a  classical  educa- 
tion; at  18  took  charge  of  his  father's  printing  establishment  and  edited  a  magaz^ine. 
From  amateur  acting  he  drifted  towards  the  regular  stage,  and  made  a  successful  debut 
at  the  Haymarket,  ill  1832.  He  began  also  to  write  dramas,  one  of  which  was  played 
simultaneously  at  five  London  theaters.  In  1834,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  was  alwavs  prominent  as  actor  or  manager,  chiefly  in  Baltimore,  Pliiladel])liia.  and 
New  York.  In  Pirda(lel])hia  he  established  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  a  literarv  monthly. 
His  greatest  success  wa.s  in  the  management  of  the  f^hambers  street  theater.  New  York, 
where,  with  Brougham  and  others,  he  jiroiluced  dramas  from  several  of  Dicken.s's  novels. 
His  own  forte  was  low  comedv,  and  some  of  his  characters  were  so  established  in  public 
favor  that  no  actor  has  satisfied  an  audience  in  them  since  his  death.  Such  were  "Captain 
Cuttle,"  "  Toodles,"  "  Micawber,"  "  Aminadab  Sleek,"  "  Paul  Pry,"  and  others.  He  was 
a  fine  scholar,  and  had  a  superior  library,  particularly  of  Shakespearian  literature.  He 
was  for  several  years  the  editor  of  the  'Literary  Souvenir,  and  published  in  two  vols,  a 
Cyclopfrdia  of  Wit  nn/J  Ihtmor. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT,  a  market  t.  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  river  Trent  and  the  Mid- 
land railway.  The  Grand  Trunk  canal  also  pa.sses  the  town,  and  enters  the  Trent 
below.  A  bridge  of  34  arches,  built  Ijefore  the  Norman  conq\iest,  here  crossed  the  river, 
but  was  replaced  in  1864  by  a  new  one  of  29  arches.  The  ])opulation  of  B.  has  been 
nearlv  trebled  within  the  last  20  years,  being,  in  1871,  20,378.  This  is  owing  to  the 
nipid"  extension  of  the  brewing  of  ale,  which  is  the  staple  product  of  the  place.     There 
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are  upwards  of  30  brcTvcries  in  B.,  some  of  them  on  a  scale  of  unparalleled  magnitude. 
The  two  establifihments  of  Bass  and  Allsopp  cover  togetlier  more  tluin  250  acres  of 
ground,  and  can  produce  yearly  about  two  million  barrels  of  ale.  There  are,  of  cour.se, 
extensive  cooperages,  and  also  iron-foundries.  The  public  edifices  are  not  particularly 
uoliceal)Ie. 

BURTSCHEID,  or  Borcette,  a  t.  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  avenue  of  trees.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woolen  cloths  and  cassimeres,  and  celebrated  sulphur  springs  and  baths,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  lOG  to  155°  F.     Pop.  '75,  10,220. 

BUR  WHA,  or,  as  Dr.  Barth  spells  it,  Barttwa,  a  t.  of  Bornu,  central  Africa,  situated 

on  the  w.  bank  of  lake  Tchad,  about  SO  m.  n.n.w.  of  Kuka.  The  town,  which  consist^ 
of  closely  packed  huts,  is  surrounded  by  high  clay  walls,  which,  however,  "owing  to 
the  high  mounds  of  rubbish  imbedding  them  on  all  sides,"  afford  no  protection  whatever 
from  the  attacks  of  tiie  Tawarek,  to  wliom  the  inhabitants  have  to  pay  tribute.  Fish  in 
great  quantities  are  caught  in  the  adjoining  lake,  and  form  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, as  well  as  their  only  article  of  commerce.     Pop.  about  6000. 

BURY,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  t.  in  the  s.e.  of  Lancashire,  on  a  rising  ground 
backed  by  hills  on  the  n.  and  e.,  between  the  Irwell  and  the  Roche,  9  m.  n.w.  of  3Ian- 
chester.  It  was  early  a  seat  of  the  woolen  manufactures,  carried  on  bj^  Flemings,  but 
these,  though  still  consideralile,  now  yield  in  importance  to  those  of  cotton.  Besides 
spinning  and  weaving  factories,  there  are  important  print,  bleach,  paper,  and  dye  works, 
and  some  large  foundries  and  engine  manufactories.  In  the  vicinity  are  excellent  free- 
stone quarries,  and  abundant  coal-mines.  The  town  has  recently  been  much  improved 
in  drainage,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water  has  been  secured  from  hills  at  a  distance. 
Pop.  '71,  41,341.  B.  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Some  improvements  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  arose  here — notably,  the  invention  bj'  John  Kay  of  the  Hy-shuttle. 
The  late  sir  Rol)ert  Peel  was  born  in  B.,  where  his  father  established  his  great  print- 
works.    A  bronze  statue  of  sir  Robert  has  been  erected  in  the  old  market-place. 

BURYING  BEETLE,  Kccropltorus,  a  genus  of  coleopterous  (q. v.)  insects,  of  the  tribe 
or  family  si^plti/^x,  with  short  cub-shaped  antennae,  remarkable  for  their  habit  of  bury- 
ing the  bodies  of  mice,  moles,  and  other  small  animals,  in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs  in 
them,  and  to  provide  a  supply  of  food  for  their  larvse.  Some  of  the  species  are  natives 
of  Britain,  among  which  is  JV.  veapiUo,  the  species  of  which  the  habits  were  first  observed, 
which  is,  however,  more  common  in  some  parts  of  continental  Europe.  It  is  a  black 
beetle,  about  an  inch  long,  with  two  bright  orange  bands  across  its  back,  and  having  an 
excessively  fetid  smell,  which  long  adheres  to  whatever  it  touches.  Its  sense  of  smell 
would  seem  to  be  extremely  acute,  and  a  dead  animal  soon  attracts  it,  a  pair  generally 
arriving  together,  male  and  female,  to  feed  upon  the  body,  and  the  male  to  proceed  to 
its  interment,  if  sufficiently  small,  previous  to  which,  however,  they  have  sometimes  to 
drag  it  to  some  distance  to  a  ptace  suitable  for  their  purpose.  The  head  of  the  insect  is 
the  oulj'  tool  employed  in  the  operation,  and  is  held  sloping  outwards,  and  employed  in 
a  manner  which  exhibits  great  muscular  power.  A  furrow  is  first  made  around  the 
body,  then  another  within  the  first,  and  so  on  till  the  earth  is  so  excavated  from  beneath, 
that  the  body  begins  to  sink,  when  the  insects,  by  great  efforts,  drag  it  down  into  the 
hole,  and  when  it  is  fairly  in,  the  excavated  earth  is  thrown  back  over  it.  The  female 
then  lays  her  eggs  in  it;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  and  the  cravings  of  appetite  are 
satisfied,  it  is  left  for  the  larvaj,  which  are  of  a  lengthened  form,  with  .six  feet,  whitish, 
and  a  brown  head. — The  known  species  of  B.  B.  are  mostly  native  of  Europe  and  of 
North  America. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS,  or  St.  Edmundsbury,  an  ancient  borough  in  Suffolkshire,  on 
the  Upper  Larke,  26  m.  n.w.  of  Ipswich.  It  is  well  built,  and  "delightfully  situated. 
Pop.  '71,  14,928.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  It  has  a  trade  in  wool,  but- 
ter, corn,  and  cheese,  but  no  manufactures.  A  very  complete  system  of  drainage  lias 
been  carried  out,  the  sewage  being  conveyed  to  a  distance,  and,  bj'  means  of  pumps, 
applied  to  irrigation.  A  new  corn  exchange  was  erected  in  1862;  in  1864,  the  Suffolk 
general  hospital  was  rebuilt.  B.  received  its  name  from  Edmund,  the  Saxon  king  and 
martyr,  who  was  crowned  here  on  Christmas  day,  856;  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death 
by  the  Danes.  On  the  site  of  his  tomb,  six  priests  founded  a  monastery:  and  liere 
■  Canute  raised  a  Benedictine  abbey,  which  in  time  became  the  richest  and  most  important 
in  England,  save  that  of  Glastonbury.  From  1020  to  its  dissolution  by  Henry  VIII..  it 
was  ruled  over  by  a  line  of  33  abbots.  The  abbot  was  a  spiritual  baron  of  parliament, 
had  judicial  authority  in  all  causes  within  the  liberty  of  B..  had  the  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment,  and  the  privilege  of  coining.  At  the  dissolution,  the  annual  income 
was  equivalent  to  £50,000  of  our  money.  Of  this  magnificent  establishment,  little  now 
remains  but  the  western  gate,  erected  in  1327,  a  noble  relic  of  tlie  decorated  Gotliic 
style;  and  the  "  church-gale,"  a  quadrangular  tower  of  massive  simplicity,  86  ft.  liigh. 
The  churchyard,  to  which  this  tower  formed  the  portal,  includes,  besides  the  abbey 
ruins  and  some  other  buildings,  the  fine  old  churches  of  St.  Marj'  and  St.  James.  The 
celebrated  grammar-school  of  B.  was  founded  by  king  Edward  VI.  in  1550,  and  is 
free  to  sons  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.     It  has  2  scholarships  at  Cambridge,  and  6 


exhibitions  to  each  univcrsitj',  and  has  produced  many  eminent  scholars.  Among  the 
many  religious  and  cliaritablu  institutions  connected  with  the  abbey,  of  which  portions 
fctill  exist,  is  St.  Saviour's  hospital,  founded  by  that  notable  abbot,' Samson,  whose  life 
and  actions,  as  recorded  by  Jocelyn  of  Brakelond,  ^Mr.  Carlyle  has  .so  vividly  recalled  in 
his  Pit  ft  and  Pnsent.  The  poet  Lydgate  was  a  monk  in  this  al)bey;  and  sir  Nicholas 
Bacon  was  born  here.  At  B.,  king  John  Urst  met  his  indoniitabfe  barons  before  he 
signed  Magna  Charta.  Parliaments  were  held  here  in  1273,  1296,  and  1446,  the  last  of 
which  ordered  the  arrest  of  Humphrey,  the  good  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  the  morning  after  his  arrest;  and  sovereigns,  as  late  as  Elizabeth's  time, 
were  often  nobly  entertained  at  St.  Edmund's  town.  Three  m.  s.w.  of  B.,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bristol  has  a  splendid  seat,  Ickworth  park,  a  circular  pile  90  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
140  ft.  high. 

BTJSACHI  NO,  or  Bisaqui'xo,  a  t.  of  SicilJ^  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  about  29  ra. 
s.s.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  population  of 
t;100. 

BTJSACO,  a  ridge  or  serra  on  the  n.  side  of  the  river  Mondego,  in  the  province  of 
Beira,  Portugal,  about  20  m.  n.n.e.  of  Coimbra.  Here  "Wellington,  with  about  40,000 
British  and  Portuguese  troops,  repulsed  the  attack  of  Massena  witii  65,000  French,  26th 
Sept.,  1810.  Unable  to  force  the  position,  Massena  turned  it  by  a  pass  over  an  adjoin- 
ing ridge,  and  Wellington  retired  behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  indeed  it 
was  his  intention  to  do,  even  if  there  had  been  no  battle. 

BUSBECQ,  AuGiEii  Ghislen  t>k,  a  Flemish  diplomat,  1532-92.  He  was  engaged  in 
many  important  negotiations,  and  twice  sent  by  the  emjHM'or  Ferdinand  I.  to  the  court 
of  Constantinople.  In  1562,  he  was  made  tutor  to  Ma.ximilian  II.  in  Vienna.  He 
wrote  Discourse  of  tlie  State  of  tlie  Ottoman  Empire,  and  a  Relation  of  My  l\co  Journeys  to 
Turkey. 

BUSBY,  Richard,  the  most  famous  ox  English  schoolmasters,  was  b.  at  Lutton, 
Nortlianiptonsliire,  Sept.  22,  1606.  Educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  Oxford,  he 
was,  in  1640,  appointed  headmaster  of  'Westminster  .school,  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
continued  to  discharge  luitil  his  death  in  1695.  He  is  the  type  of  pedagogiies  alike  for 
learning,  assiduity,  and  tiie  ai)plication  of  the  birch.  He  was  a  most  succ(,'ssful  teacher, 
and  at  one  time  could  point  to  no  less  tiian  sixteen  occupants  of  the  bench  of  bishops 
who  had  been  educated  in  his  school;  and  altogether,  he  has  the  reputation  of  having 
"  bred  up  the  greatest  number  of  learned  scholars  that  ever  adorned  any  age  or  nation. 
He  published  several  works,  but  they  were  chiefly  for  school  u.se. 

BUS  CA,  a  t.  of  Piedmont,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  river  Maira,  an  affluent  of 
the  Po,  about  9  m.  u.w.  of  C'oni.  Excellent  wine  is  produced  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
9375. 

BUSCH,  JonANX  Georg,  1728-1800;  a  German  philanthropist  and  statistician,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  Hamburg  gymnasium.  He  estal)lished  an  association 
for  the  promotion  of  art  and  industry,  and  a  school  of  trade,  the  latter  becoming  especi- 
ally famous.  He  wrote  largely  upon  the  history  and  theory  of  trade  and  conmierce,  and 
ou  questions  of  political  economy. 

BiJSCHING,  AxT  Fuii:i:)R  ,  acelebrated  geographer,  was  1).  27th  Sept.,  1724,  at  Stadlha- 
gen,  in  tlic  |irineii)a]ity  of  Schaumliurg-l.ippc!,  Germany.  He  studied  tlieology  at  Halle, 
wliere  he  enjoyed  the  frientlshipof  Baunigarten.  In  1754,  he  was  appointed  extraordinary 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Giittingen,  but  soon  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Hanoverian 
covernment  by  ids  religious  heterodoxy.  GiMtingen  thus  becoming  an  un]>leasant  resi- 
dence to  him,  he  accepted  an  invitation,  in  1761,  to  St.  Petersburg  as  preacher  to  a  Prot- 
estant congregation  there.  In  1765  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  in  1766  was  called  to 
Berlin  as  upjjcr  consistorial  councilor  and  director  of  a  (lyiniuixinin  in  Berlin,  where  he 
died,  28th  May,  1793.  Until  the  api)earanee  of  B.'s  Erilbeschreihiiiif/.  the  lir.st  volume  of 
which  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1751,  neither  Germany  nor  any  other  nation  pos- 
sessed a  geograpliical  work  which  made  any  pretension  to  .scieiititic  treatment  or  com- 
pleteness of  execution.  Tiie  changes  in  the  political  arrangements  of  the  world  have, 
however,  deprived  the  work  of  its  original  valuj,  but  it  has  been  corrected  and  edited 
by  subseipient  writers.  Of  his  other  niunerous  pul)lications,  the  most  important  is  the 
Mtiijiizhi  fur  Ilisdirie  und  Gn/f/niji/iie  (25  vols.  Hamburg,  1767-93). 

BUSEMBAUM,  Hermann,  a  tiieologian  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  wash.  inl600atNottelcn 
in  Westpii;ilia.  Al)out  1640,  he  tauLrlit  ethical  philosophy  at  Cologne,  and  later  was 
appointed  rector  of  tin;  college  of  Jesuits  at  MCinster.  lie  died  31st  Jan.,  1668.  His 
work  enlitleil  McduUd  TJieoUxjiir  Moralis  (1645).  was  celebrated  as  a  standard  authority  in 
the  .seminaries  of  tlie  Jesuits,  though  several  of  its  propositions  were  condemned  l)y  the 
nope.  It  has  gone  througii  more  than  tifly  editions.  It  was  enlarged  by  the  Jesiiit 
Lacroix  (1707).  and  re-edited,  with  improvements  and  .additions,  by  the  Jesuit  Mon- 
tausan  in  1729.  and  again  by  Alfonso  de  Ligorio  in  1757.  As  it  was  found  that  the 
work  contained  doctrine  in  favor  of  regicide,  it  was  burned,  by  order  of  the  parljament 
of  Toulou.se,  on  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  made  on  the  life  of  Loiiis  XV.  Ijy 
Damiens  in  1757.  Subsequently,  the  Jesuits  Zachariah  and  PVanzoja  of  Padua  wrote  in 
defense  of  B.  's  work. 
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BUSENTO,  a  river  of  Palcrno,  Italy,  emptying  into  the  bay  of  Busento.  This 
is  the  stream  that  was  turned  from  its  eliunnel  by  the  followers  of  Alaric,  who 
burieil  that  great  leatler  in  the  original  bed  of  the  stream  and  then  restored  the 
water  to  its  natural  course  so  that  no  enemy  could  tind  the  grave. 

BUSH,  Geokge,  D.D.,  1 796-1 8r)9;  b.  Vt.  ;  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  college  and 
Princeton  seminary;  ordained  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  foi.r  years  a  mis.'^iouary 
in  Indiana.  In  18ol,  he  was  appointed  profc^scjr  of  Hebrew  and  oriental  literature  in 
New  York  university.  In  1882,  he  ])ublished  a  Life  of  Molidiiniu'd,  and  the  next  year 
a  work  on  the  millennium,  in  which  he  hekl  that  the  beginning  of  the  millennial  age  was 
marked  by  the  triunipli  of  Christianity  over  lioman  paganism.  lie  abo  wrote  a  Hebrew 
grammar,  and  seven  volumes  of  conmuiitary  on  the  Uld  Testament.  In  1844,  he  con- 
ducted The  Uieropliant,  ilevoted  to  the  exi)lauaiiou  of  prophetic  symbols,  and  published 
a  work  in  which  he  opposed  the  idea  of  a  ph} sical  resuirection  of  the  body.  In  1845. 
he  united  with  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  and  began  to  translate  Swedenborg's  works. 
In  sujiport  of  these  doctrines,  he  edited  the  New  Church  Eepvsitary.  llis  latest  work 
was  J'riexthood  and  Cieiyi/  iDtkiunoti  to  Ch)-utianity. 

BUSH  ANTELOPE,  Bush  Buck,  and  Bush  Goat,  names  common  to  a  number  of 
species  of  antelope  (q.v.),  natives  chiefly  of  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  Africa, 
forming  a  section  of  the  genus  antihpe,  which  some  naturalists  have  attempted  to  erect 
into  a  distinct  genus  (nhilatomba  or  cephalopus).  They  are  animals  of  more  compact 
form,  shorter  limbs,  and  greater  strength,  but  much  less  agility,  than  the  true  or  typical 
antelopes.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  arched  form  of  the  back.  They  have  .<-hort, 
straight,  or  slightly  curved  herns,  situated  far  back,  and  generally  peculiar  to  the  male 
sex,  with  usually  a  long  tuft  of  hair  between  them.  They  have  no  tear-pits,  but  instead 
of  them,  a  naked  glandular  line,  formed  of  two  series  of  pores,  on  each  cheek.  They 
frequent  jungles,  thick  forests,  and  beds  of  reeds,  and  when  pursued,  seek  to  escape 
by  diving  into  a  thicket.  The  common  or  white-backed  B.  A.  of  Sierra  Leone  ((inti- 
lope  syhicultrix)  is  about  3  ft.  high  at  the  shoulder;  it  is  a  dull,  heavy,  awkward-looking 
animal;  keeps  concealed  in  the  thickets  during  the  day,  living  singly  or  in  pairs,  and 
feeds  in  the  open  spaces  in  the  early  mornings  only.  To  shoot  it,  sportsmen  place  them- 
selves on  the  margin  of  the  woods,  and  watch  their  opportunity  as  it  comes  out  to  graze. 
Its  flesh  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  the  more  agile  antelopes.  Nearly  20  other  species 
are  usually  ranked  in  this  section  of  antelopes,  among  Avhich  is  the  Meeiie  hoc  {antilope 
pygma'  <)  of  s.  Africa,  a  species  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Cape  Colonj',  of  very  small 
size,  not  more  than  one  foot  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  and  with  horns  only  about  H  in. 
in  length.  It  is  a  timid,  gentle  animal,  easily  domesticated.  It  differs  from  the  tj'pical 
bush  antelopes  in  the  gi-eat  activity  which  it  display's. 

BTJSHEAB',  a  low,  flat  island  in  the  Persian  gulf,  about  11  m.  from  the  Persian  coast, 
in  lat.  26"  50'  u.,  long.  53"  12  east.  It  is  about  18  m.  long,  narrow,  and  well-peopled, 
with  a  town  and  harbor  at  its  western  extremity.  Its  proper  name  is  Khoshciub,  .signify- 
ing "good  water." 

BUSHEL  [Fr.  boisseau,  allied  to  hoi{s)ie,  box.  butt;  Lat.  hvtta,  a  measure  in  general], 
a  dry  measure  used  in  Britain  for  grain,  fruit,  etc.  The  quarter  contains  8  bushs. ,  and 
the  imsliel  8  gals.,  the  gallon  measuring  277.274  cub.  in.,  and  holding  10  lbs.  avoirdupois 
of  distilled  water.  Hence  the  imperial  bushel  contains  80  lbs.  of  water,  and  mea.sures 
2218.2  cub.  inches.  The  old  Winchester  bushel  measured  2150  cub.  in. ;  hence  33  Win- 
chester bushs.  =  32  imperial  bushs.  nearlj'. 

BUSHIRE.     See  Abushehr. 

BUSHMAN'S  RIVER,  or  Bos'jepman's  Riyek,  in  the  e.  part  of  the  Cape  Cobny, 
s.  Africa,  is  about  200  m.  long,  and  forms  on  its  lower  course  the  w.  boundary  of  Albany, 
whose  capital  is  Graham's  Town.  Its  general  direction  is  from  n.  to  s.,  its  mouth  being 
about  33i°  s.,  and  about  long.  26^^  east. 

BUSHMEN,  or  Bosjesmaxs;  so  named  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  but  calling  themselves 
Saab,  or  Saa^j;  an  aboriginal  race  of  s.  Africa,  somewhat  like,  and  yet  differing  from, 
the  Hottentot,  but  like  them  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  Kafler  or  negro. 
They  rank  with  the  savage  of  Australia  among  the  lowest  existing  types  of  mankind, 
and  are  in  a  most  degraded  and  destitute  condition.  They  are  of  small  stature,  of 
dirty  yellow  color,  and  very  repulsive  features.  The  cheek-bones  are  large  and  promi- 
nent, the  eyes  deep  set  and  crafty  in  expression,  nose  small  and  depressed,  and  the  hair' 
in  small  w'oolly  tufts  with  bald  spaces  between.  Of  150  measured  by  a  traveler,  the 
tallest  man  was  4  ft.  9  in.,  and  woman  4  ft.  4  in.  Some  are  Vv-ell  proportioned,  active, 
and  capable  of  enduring  great  privations  and  fatigue.  Those  fur'.hest  n.,  near  lake 
Ngami.  are  considerably'^ larger  in  body.  Thej'  clothe  in  skins  and  are  fond  of  orna- 
ments, decorating  their  arms  and  legs  with  beads  and  rings,  and  the  women  sometimes 
paint  their  faces  red.  They  dwell  in  huts  of  reed  or  in  holes  in  the  ground;  in  the 
mountain  districts  they  live  among  the  rocks  with  mats  for  shelter.  They  have  no 
cattle,  nor  any  animals  except  a  few  half-Avild  dogs,  nor  have  they  the  least  signs  of 
agriculture;  but  as  they  live  by  hunting  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  ani- 
mals, and  follow  the  herds  of  antelope  in  their  migrations.  Their  weapons  are  bows 
and  arrows,  the  latter  tipped  with  bone  or  iron,  and  poisoned  with  vegetable  matter 
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mixed  with  the  venom  of  snakes  or  spiders,  or  the  entrails  of  an  extremely  poisonous 
caterpillar  are  used  alone.  On  account  of  the  use  of  these  fatal  poisons  the  B.  are 
held  in  dread  by  neighboring  tribes.  The  discovery  of  their  rude  tools  for  digging 
tubers,  scattered  over  wide  regions  not  now  occupied  bj'  them,  indicates  the  existence 
of  greater  numbers  of  B.  in  earlier  times.  The}'  have  no  approacii  to  tribal  organiza- 
tion, nor  any  chiefs;  bodily  strength  forming  tlie  otdy  distinction  of  superiority.  Their 
various  dialects  are  not  understood  bj'  the  Hottentots,  the  tongue  of  the  latter  being 
more  agglutinative,  that  of  the  B.  more  monosyllabic;  the  Hottentots  u.se  gender  in 
names,  while  the  B.  do  not.  The  Hottentots  can  count  20;  the  B.  only  2 — calling  all 
above  that  "many."  The  B.  possess  a  pictorial  faculty  not  known  in  any  other  south 
African  tribe,  and  the  rocks  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Drakenberg  mountains  show  many 
examples  of  Bushman  drawings  of  >nen,  women,  children,  and  animals.  Kings,  crosses, 
and  other  signs,  drawn  in  blue  on  rocks  and  stones,  and  believed  to  be  centuries  old,  have 
given  rise  to  the  suggestion  that  these  may  be  the  remains  of  hieroglyphic  writing; 
and  the  discovery  of  drawings  of  men  and  women  with  antelope  heads,  also  very 
ancient,  recalls  the  mythological  figures  of  Egypt.  The  B.  have  a  kind  of  intelligence, 
and  are  valued  as  servants  by  the  Boers,  being  much  more  energetic  than  the  Hotten- 
tots. A  wliolesale  destruction  of  B.  on  the  borders  of  the  colony  in  earlier  years, 
reduced  their  numbers  greatly;  and  though  this  hunting  of  them  has  ceased,'  their 
children  are  still  captured  by  the  Boers  for  servants.  The  B.  retaliate  by  ravaging  the 
farms  on  the  border  and  driving  off  cattle.  As  they  once  occupied  a  much  larger  area,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  B.  are  the  remains  of  the  earliest  aborigines  of  s.  Africa,  and 
that  they  existed  there  before  the  Kallers,  and  perhaps  before  the  Hottentots.  A 
former  and  more  general  distribution  of  the  race  is  indicated  by  the  discovery  in  late 
years  of  undersized  people  near  the  upper  Nile  basin  and  on  the  western  equatorial 
"coast  land  by  Dr.  Schweinfurth  and  Du  Chaillu. 

BU!=^HNELL,  Hon.vcE,  d.d.,  1802-76;  b.  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1837,  where 
he  studied  law  and  theolog}';  in  1833,  became  jiastor  of  the  North  Congregational 
church  in  Hartford.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  theological  subjects;  some  of  his 
works  hcing  Princijyles  of  National  Grcatiicss;  Christ kui  Nurture;  God  in  Christ;  Chris- 
tian Theology;  Sermons  for  the  New  Life;  Nature  and  tlie  Supernatural;  Work  and  Play; 
Christ  and  His  Sahation;  Wo)nan's  Suffrage,  tlie  Rtforin  Againxt  Nature;  'ihe  Vicarious 
Sticrifice.  He  was  also  a  writer  for  various  periodicals  and  newspajiers.  He  was  a  bold 
and  original  thinker,  with  peculiar  eloquence  of  style.  Though  strongly  evangelical  in 
belief,  he  denied  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  atonement  (known  as  the  "satisfaction 
theory"),  and  gave  less  than  the  ordinary  emphasis  to  the  distinction  between  the  per- 
sons in  theTrinit^^  These,  with  other  divergences,  led  to  his  being  accused  of  heresy; 
but  ultiuiately  the  fellowship  of  the  Congregational  churches  was  found  broad  enough 
to  include  him,  and  he  kept  his  standing  therein  with  growing  inlluence  until  his  death. 
During  his  later  years  his  health  compelled  his  relinquishment  of  the  active  pastorate, 
but  his  labors  in  authorship  were  unintermitted.  Wliile  his  theory  of  the  atonement 
has  not  commended  itself  in  its  exact  form  to  the  majority  of  evangelical  Christians,  and 
is  adiiered  to  by  no  organized  sect  or  party,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  moral  earnest- 
ness, his  spiritual  power,  his  wondrous  suggestiveness,  his  l)rilliancy  of  thought  and 
style,  and  liis  broad  mental  scope,  have  profoundly  modified  the  thinking  of  tiie  present 
age  through  almost  the  whole  circle  of  Protestant  denominations.  Indeed,  with  his 
detestation  of  all  provincialism  and  sectarianism,  he  would  have  chosen  any  other  form 
of  influence  rather  than  tliat  wliich  is  exercised  by  the  leader  of  a  party  in  the  church. 

BUSHWHACKI*]H8,  a  term  much  in  use  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  (though  well 
known  before)  to  indicate  men  who  pretended  peace  or  neutrality,  but  wlio  were  ready 
to  make  secret  attacks  wiienever  opportunity  offered.  They  were  numerous  in  some 
western  states,  where  many  of  them  were  summarily  shot  as  outlaws. 

BUSIRIS,  an  Egyptian  t.,  capital  of  the  B.  nomos,  in  the  hicroglypliic  language, 
the  "  Place  of  Osiris,"  believed  to  correspond  to  tlie  modern  Abusir,  and  situated  about 
the  middle  of  the  delta.  It  was  supposed  to  be  near  the  entrance  of  the  gates  of  Elysium. 
Close  to  B.  wa**  the  pyramid  of  king  Sahura,  of  the  4th  dynastj',  known  as  the  Sa-ba,  or 
"  pyramid  of  tlie  rising  soul."  The  shrine  of  the  goddess  Isis  was  in  B.  and  a  great 
annual  festival  and  lamentation  for  Osiris  was  held  there.  The  ])lace  was  destroyed  by 
Diocletian,  ])ut  the  Copts  and  Arabs  have  preserved  the  name  in  Bousiri  and  Abiisir. 

BUSI  KIS,  a  mythical  king  of  Egypt  mentioned  by  tlie  latiT  Greek  writers.  After 
Egypt  had  been  aiHicted  for  nine  years  with  famine,  Phrasius,  a  .seer  from  Cyprus, 
announced  that  the  famine  would  not  cease  until  a  foreigner  was  annually  sacrificed  to 
Zeus.  B.  began  by  sacrificing  Phrasius,  and  continued  the  custom  yearly;  lint  when  he 
undertook  to  make  a  victim  of  Hercules  the  latter  burst  his  bonds  and  with  his  club 
slew  B.  and  his  son  Amphidamas.  Attempts  to  find  tlie  place  of  B.  as  an  actual  king 
have  not  succeeded.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  human  sacrifices  were  ever 
offered  in  Egypt. 

BUSKIN,  a  kind  of  half-boot,  lacing  tight  to  the  leg.  The  ancient  tragedians  wore 
buskins  (cothurni),  often  with  thick  soles,  to  add  to  tlieir  stature.  Hence  the  B.  is  often 
put  for  tragedy,  as  the  sock  {wccus,  a  flat  soled  shoe)  for  comedy.     In  ancient  sculpture. 
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Diana,  and  hunters  in  general,  as  well  as  men  of  rank  and  authority,  are  represented  in 
buskins  often  highly  oruanieuled. 

BUSS  is  the  name  of  a  small  vessel,  usually  from  50  to  60  tons'  burden,  much  used  in 
the  herring-fishery,  especially  by  the  Dutch.  The  B.  has  two  small  sheds  or  cabins — 
one  at  the  prow,  to  serve  as  a  kitchen,  and  the  other  at  the  stern.  The  remaining  space 
is  a  receptacle  for  fish. 

BUSSAHIR',  a  hill-state  of  Northern  India,  on  the  border  of  Chinese  Tartary,  in  n. 
lat.  oU  56  to  32'  8',  and  e.  long.  77"  34  to  78'  52'.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  and 
mountainous  countries  in  the  world,  the  lowest  part  being  more  than  8000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  much  of  it  from  7000  to  13,000  feet.  The  Butlej  flows  through  the  country 
from  e.  to  west.  The  district  ou  the  u.  of  the  Sutiej  is  called  Kunawur,  that  on  the  s. 
is  B.  proper.  The  climate  in  the  lower  parts  on  the  southern  frontier  is  almost  tropical, 
and  there  are  many  genial  and  fertile  districts  of  mild  temperate  climate;  other  districts 
are  near,  and  within  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  The  vine  succeeds  admirably  in 
many  places,  and  it  is  supposed  that  some  parts  of  this  state  are  extremely  suitable  for 
the  culture  of  tea,  which,  indeed,  is  cultivated  to  some  e.xtent.  Very  rich  deposits  of  cop- 
per ore  have  been  discovered  in  Kuuawur,and  copper-mining  is  prosecuted  near  the  s.w, 
frontier.  The  inhabitants  are  little  advanced  in  civilization;  many  of  those  in  the 
more  northern  parts  have  strongly  marked  Mongolian  features.  Polyandry  prevails 
among  them,  and  the  females  left  unmarried  take  refuge  in  Lamaic  convents.  The 
rajah  and  upper  classes  in  the  southern  parts  are  Rajpoots,  and  the  people  generally  are 
of  Hindu  race.  Their  ob.servance  of  Hinduism,  liowever,  is  very  partial.  The  rajah 
of  B.  holds  his  dignity  by  a  grant  from  the  East  India  company,  made  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Ghoorkas  in  1815.  The  tribute  paid  is  £340.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at  90,000. 
Principal  productions  are  opium,  grain,  aud  woolen  manufactures. 

BUSSEY,  Benjamin,  1757-1842;  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  revolutionary 
army;  after  the  war,  began  business  in  Boston  and  accumulated  a  fortune,  mo.st  of  which, 
after  the  death  of  certain  relatives,  went  to  the  support  of  the  law  and  divinity  schools 
in  Harvard  college,  aud  the  founding  of  a  school  of  agriculture,  for  which  sjiecial  object 
he  gave  a  large  farm  near  Boston. 

BUSSORA.     See  Bassora,  (mte. 

BUSSU  PALM,  Manicaria  saccifera,  a  South  American  palm,  growing  in  the  tidal 
swamps  of  the  Amazon,  the  only  known  species  of  its  genus.  The  stem  is  only  10  to  15 
■ft.  high,  curved  or  crooked,  and  deeplj' ringed.  The  leaves  are  simple  or  undivided, 
and  are  the  largest  of  the  kind  produced  by  any  known  palm,  being  often  30  ft.  long, 
and  4  or  5  ft.  wide.  They  are  simply  branched,  drooping,  aud  the  fruit  is  of  an  olive 
collar,  large,  hard,  and  three-seeded.  The  leaves  make  excellent  and  durable  thatch, 
being  split  down  the  midrib,  and  laid  obliquely  on  the  rafters,  so  that  the  furrows 
formed  by  the  veins  lie  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction,  and  serve  as  so  many  little  gutters 
to  carry  off  the  water.  The  spathe,  taken  off  entire,  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  bag,  or 
the  larger  ones  are  stretched  out  to  make  caps. 

BUST  (Ital.  busto;  Fr.  buste),  in  plastic  art,  the  name  given  to  a  sculptural  representa- 
tion of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  human  body.  The  earliest  busts  fonned  by 
the  ;uicients  were  probably  those  heads  of  Mercury  which,  when  elevated  on  tall  square 
blocks  of  stone,  received  the  name  of  hermaa  (q.v.).  These  herma?  were  afterwards  fre- 
quei.tly  surmoynted  by  representations  of  other  divinities,  such  as  Minerva;  and  a*  they 
gradually  assimied  more  and  more  of  the  human  form,  they  passed  into  busts,  wliich 
were  made  of  marble,  bronze,  etc.  But  it  was  not  till  very  late  in  the  history  of  art 
thai  busts,  in  the  sense  of  portraits  of  individuals,  came  to  be  used,  either  in  Greece  or 
Rome;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  designated  them  by  any 
special  name,  for  the  Latin  word  bustnm  had  a  quite  different  meaning.  It  was  not  till 
Alexander's  time  that  busts  were  used  for  purposes  of  portraiture  in  Greece;  and  most 
of  the  Roman  busts  which  we  possess  belong  to  the  period  of  the  emperors.  During  the 
learned  period  of  Greece,  which  commenced  with  Aristotle,  portraits  of  men  of  letters 
formed  an  important  department  of  art;  and  it  became  an  object  with  the  founders  of 
mu-;eunis  and  libraries  to  procure  complete  sets  of  them.  The  artists  of  this  period  exhib- 
ited remarkable  ability  in  expressing  the  characters  of  the  individuals  whom  they  repre- 
sented. In  this  way  we  have  well-authenticated  busts  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Zeno  the  Stoic, 
and  other  philosophers;  of  poets  and  orators,  such  as  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes;  of 
Athenian  statesmen  and  distinguished  women.  In  Rome,  representations  of  the  kings, 
and  persons  of  distinction  belonging  to  the  earlier  period,  were  probably  made  from  the 
imoainea  mnjornm  which  every  patrician  preserved  in  his  atrium,  and  which  were  com- 
monly made  of  wax.  These,  no  doubt,  were  often  merely  fanciful  representations, 
partly  taken,  it  maybe,  from  the  more  prominent  features  which  belonged  to  the  existing 
members  of  the  family.  The  earliest  well-authenticated  Roman  B.  which  we  possess,  is 
probably  that  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder.  During  the  empire,  busts  for  the  most 
part  were  accurate  portraits,  and  still  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
\yith  the  features,  not  only  of  the  emperors  themselves,  but  of  most  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. Busts  of  poets  and  men  of  letters  are  far  less  frequently  met  with  amongst 
the  Romans  than  amongst  the  Greeks.  The  chief  marks  of  the  authenticity  in  these  busts 
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are  the  names  which  very  frequently  are  inscribed  on  them,  and,  where  tliese  are  not 
t'ouiid.  thu  comparison  whicli  ayc  are  enabled  to  make  between  Ihem  and  coins.  Private 
co'doctors  of  busts  were  not  unknown  iu  antiquity,  as.  for  examplo.  M.  Tcrentius  Varro 
and  Poniponius  Atticus.  In  our  own  time,  king  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  made,  in  his  cele- 
brated Valhalla,  the  most  remarkable  collection  of  busts  which  perhaps  anywhere  exists. 
The  lirst  complete  collection  of  engravings  fi-om  antique  busts  was  made  by  Fulvius 
Ursiniiis  in  his  Illxfitriin/i  Iinnfjincs  (Rome,  1569,  and  Antwerp,  1606).  Recently,  we 
have  been  indebted  to  Viseonti's  Iconographie  G~recque  (Paris,  1811)  and  Iconographie 
liomaine  (Paris,  1817)  for  a  similar  collection. 

BUSTAMENTE,  Anastasio,  1783-1851;  a  physician  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 
He  was  among  the  earliest  supporters  of  Iturbide  when  the  revolt  against  lSi)ain  began 
iu  1821.  In  1830,  he  became  vice-president  of  the  republic,  exercising  the  full  power  of 
president.  He  resigned  when  Santa  Anna's  revolution  of  1832  became  successful,  and 
the  next  year  was  exiled,  living  iu  Europe  until  1830,  but  recalled  after  the  downfall  of 
Santa  Anna,  and  iu  1837  elected  presideut.  Iu  1816,  he  was  president  of  the  Mexican 
congress. 

BUSTARD,  OtiA,  a  gomis  of  birds,  sometimes  made  the  type  of  a  family,  oiid(r,  usually 
ranked  in  the  ovdor  f/nifkv  {q. v.).  The  general  structure  seems  to  agree  best  with  that 
of  the  f/rallcr;  but  there  are  points  of  strong  resemblance  to  gallinaceous  birds,  both  in 
the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  bustards;  while  their  power  of  running,  and  the  use 
which  they  make  of  their  wings  to  Qid  in  running,  are  indicative  of  a  relation  to  the 
struthionid(P,  or  ostrich  tribe.  They  dilTer,  however,  from  these  birds  in  possessing 
wings  quite  capable  of  flight,  although  even  when  pressed  by  danger  they  often  seek  to 
cscajie  by  running,  and  the  great  B.  of  Europe  has  been  pursued  and  taken  by  grey- 
hounds.— Bustards  are  birds  of  bulky  form,  with  long  neck  and  long  naked  legs;  the 
toes,  three  in  number,  all  directed  forward,  short,  united  at  the  ba.se,  and  edged  with 
membrane;  the  wings  rather  romided;  the  bill  of  moderate  length,  straight,  or  nearly  so. 
They  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  open  plains,  to  which  all  their  habits  are  adapted. — The 
Grkat  B.  {oliif  tarda)  was  at  one  time  ])lentiful  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  was  also 
an  inhabitant  of  the  s.e.  of  Scotland;  but  extending  cultivation,  and  the  persecution  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  have  now  reiulered  it  a  very  rare  British  bird.  It  is  com- 
mon in  the  s.  and  e.  of  Europe,  and  abounds  in  the  wide  steppes  of  Tartary,  It  is  the 
largest  of  European  birds,  the  male  sometimes  weighing  nearly  30  pounds.  The  female 
is  much  smaller  than  the  male.  The  plumage  is  of  a  i>ale  chestnut  color  on  the  upper, 
parts,  beautifully  varied  with  black^much  white  and  black  on  the  wings,  the  tail  tipped 
with  white.  The  tail  is  short,  spreading,  and  roinided.  A  tuft  or  ptume  about  7  in. 
long,  springing  from  the  chin,  passes  backwards  and  downwards  on  each  side,  in  the 
summer  dress  of  the  male,  partly  concealing  a  long  .stripe  of  bare  skin  on  each  side 
of  the  neck.  The  anatomy  of  the  male  exhibits  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  a  large  bag 
or  pouch,  capable  of  holding  several  ])ints,  the  entrance  to  which  is  between  the  under- 
side of  the  tongue  and  the  lower  mandible.  The  use  of  this  bag  is  unknown;  but  it  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  for  conveying  water  to  the  females  and  young,  in  wide,  arid 
plains.  The  great  B.  feeds  indiscriminately  on  aninnd  and  vegetable  food,  swallows 
frogs,  mice,  worms,  etc..  and  is  very  fond  of  lurniji-tops.  Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  flavor.  It  is  jwlvgamous.  No  difliculty  is  found  in  taming  it,  but  all  attempts 
to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  true  domestication  have  hitherto  failed,  from  its  not  breeding 
in  the  poultry-yard. — The  Littlk  H.  (0.  tctra-T),  frequentl}-  in  the  s.  of  jMirope  and  n. 
of  Africa,  is  only  an  accidental  visitant  in  Ih-itain.  It  is  not  half  the  si/e  of  the  great 
B. — The  Br.ACK-nKADKi)  R.  (f).  iiigriecpn)  is  found  in  large  flocks  in  the  open  plains  of 
the  Mahratta  country.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  which  India 
produces. — The  Koui  B.  (O.  htri)  of  s.  Africa,  a  magnificent  I'ird.  .standing  upwards 
of  five  ft.  in  height,  has  a  similar  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  game. — Australia 

fossesses  a  B.  (<).  AuHtrnlaxinnvK)  somewhat  exceeding  the  great  B.  of  Europe  in  stsiture. 
t  is  called  wild  turkey  by  the  colonists  of  New  South  AVales.  Its  plumage  is  finely 
freckled  or  spotted;  the  prevailing  color  is  Itrown.  It  lias  become  comparatively  rare  in 
the  more  settled  di.stri(ts,  its  fle.sh  being  ])articidarly  delicate  and  well  flavored,  but  may 
be  .seen  stalking  majestically  in  the  grassy  plains,  wherever  human  footsteps  are  still 
rare. 

BTJSTG-ARSI'ZIO,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Milan,  and  20  m.  n.w. 
from  .Milan.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  ])lain.  which  produces  much  wine.  In  one  of  the 
cliurelies  are  ninnerous  st;ituesand  line  iiaintingsby  Daniel  Crespi,  a  initive  of  the  town. 
Remains  of  ancient  buildings  show  that  BusloArsizio  was  in  ancient  times  of  consider- 
able importance.  It  is  a  place  of  active  trade,  and  has  a  cotton-thread  factory.  Pop. 
of  town  and  suburbs,  12,909. 

BUTADES  (wrongly  called  Dibutadcs),  a  Greek  modelw  in  clay,  described  as  the 
first  who  copied  the  iiuinan  face  in  that  material.  Seeing  on  a  wall  a  drawing  in  outline 
of  his  daughter's  lover,  B.  molded  the  face  of  it  in  clay,  anid  baked  it  with  the  tiles 
which  it  w;is  his  business  to  make.  The  incident  led  B.  to  ornament  the  ends  of  roof- 
tiles  with  faees,  a  practice  largely  imitated  in  after  years.     He  lived  about  600  B.C. 

BUTCHEE-BIED.     See  SiiniKJE. 
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BTITCHER'S-BROOM,  Busciis,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  UliaceoR,  witk  male 
and  female  Hdulm-.s  on  separate  plants,  a  perianth  of  six  leaves,  lilameuts  united,  one 
style,  and  tlie  fruit  a  berry.  Tiie  eoriiinon  butclier's-brooiu  (7?.  aculcatm)  is  a  shrubby 
or  almost  shrubby  evergreen  plant,  with  a  biennial  stem,  1  to  3  ft.  high,  sending  out  many 
short  branches  and  ovate  alternate  sliarjvpointed  false  leaves  of  the  same  substance  as 
the  branches,  the  flowers  minute  and  arising  from  the  disk  of  the  false  leaves,  solitary; 
the  berries  red,  almost  as  large  as  wild-cherries,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste.  It  is  common 
in  many  parts  of  the  s.  of  "Europe,  and  in  the  s.  of  England  in  woods  and  hedges. 
The  English  name  is  derived  from  the  use  made  of  the  plant  by  butchers,  to  sweep  their 
blocks.  "  It  grows  well  under  trees  or  shrubs,  and  can  often  be  advantageously  iiitioduced 
for  ornamental  purposes.  The  root  was  formerly  nuich  used  in  medicine.  It  is  aperient 
and  diuretic. — It.  hupophyllum,  a  native  of  Italy,  had  once  a  considerable  reputation  as 
a  stimulant  of  the  uterus. 

BTJTE,  an  island  in  the  lirth  of  Clyde,  Scotland,  separated  from  the  coast  of  Argyle 
by  a  narrow  winding  strait,  called  the  kyles  of  Bute,  mostly  under  a  mile  wide,  about 
6  m.  dist^mt  from  the  w.  coast  of  Ayrshire,  and  8  m.  n.  of  Arran.  It  is  about  16  m. 
long,  of  irregular  breadth,  and  with  an  area  of  00  sq.  miles.  The  surface  to  the  n.  ia 
high,  rugged,  and  barren;  in  the  center  and  s.,  it  is  low  and  undulating,  and  compara- 
tively fertile.  The  highest  point  rises  875  feet.  The  coast  is  rocky  and  has  some  bays. 
The  island  has  several  small  lakes.  The  climate  is  milder  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Scotland,  and,  though  moist,  less  so  than  on  the  w.  coast  generally;  hence,  it  is  much 
resorted  to  by  invalids.  In  the  s.  the  soil  is  sandy;  towards  the  u.  clay  predominates. 
Most  of  the  arable  land  is  under  tillage,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  good  state.  The  chief 
crops  are  oats,  turnips,  and  potatoes.  Pop.  71,  10,064.  The  principal  town  ia 
Rothesay.  Most  of  the  island  belongs  to  the  marquis  of  Bute,  whose  beautiful  seat, 
Mount  Stuart,  is  about  4  m.  s.  from  Rothesay.  Among  the  antiquities  of  B.  are 
Rothesay  castle,  Karnes  castle,  Kilmorie  castle,  St.  Blaine's  chapel,  Dungyle,  a  remark- 
able vitrified  fort  on  a  high  crag  on  the  s.w.  coast,  and  the  Devil's  caldron,  a  circular 
erection,  the  original  purpose  of  which  is  not  well  known.  B.  and  the  neighboring  isles 
were  for  many  centuries  subject  to  the  Norwegians. 

Buteshire,  a  county  in  the  s.w.  of  Scotland,  comprising  the  isles  of  Bute  (q.  v.)  and 
Arran  (q.  v.),  and  the  Cumbraes,  Holy  isle,  Pladda,  Inchmarnoch,  and  other  smaller 
islands.  The  area  of  the  whole,  according  to  the  ordnance  survey,  is  225  sq.m.,  or 
143,977  statute  acres.  The  pop.  in  1871  was  16,977.  B.  returns  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment.    The  county  town  is  Rothesay,  in  the  island  of  Bute. 

BUTE,  John  Patrick  Crichton  Stuart,  third  marquis,  and  reputed  hero  of  Dis- 
raeli's LotJiair.  He  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  1868,  and  took  great  interest 
in  furthering  religious  education,  in  pursuance  of  which  he,  among  other  enterprises, 
purchased  land,  and  established  near  Jerusalem  an  asylum  for  pilgrims. 

BUTE,  John  Stuart,  third  earl  of,  was  b.  in  1713,  and  d.  in  1793.  About  1737, 
he  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  who  made  Iiim  one  of 
his  lords  of  the  bedchamber.  After  the  death  of  the  prince,  he  became  groom  of  the 
stole  to  his  son,  afterwards  George  HI.,  over  whose  mind  he  obtained  a  strong  influence. 
In  Mar.,  1761,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state;  and  from  the  29th 
May,  1762,  to  the  8th  April,  1763,  he  was  prime  minister.  His  government  is  memora- 
ble only  as  one  of  the  most  unpopular  that  ever  held  office  in  Britain,  its  fundamental 
principle  being  the  supremacy  of  the  royal  prerogative,  of  which  the  executive  govern- 
ment were  merely  the  humble  servants.  Lord  Bute  was  given  to  scientific  pursuits, 
especially  botany,  and  showed  himself  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  art.  He  mar- 
ried the  only  daughter  of  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

BU  TEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Uquminosm,  suborder  papilion- 
acecu,  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the  standard  of  the  flower,  and  having 
a  compressed,  one-seeded  pod,  membranaceous  at  the'  apex.  The  best  known  spe- 
cies are  B.  frondosa  and  B.  superba,  natives  of  India;  and  the  former  very  widely 
diffused  throughout  that  country,  generally  appearing  as  a  sort  of  shrub  in  the 
neighborhood  of  villages,  but  in  the  jungles  growing  into  a  small  tree.  These  trees 
present  a  gorgeous  sight  when  covered  with  racemes  of  large  deep  scarlet  flowers. 
They  have  trifoliate  leaves,  witli  roundish  leaflets,  velvety  beneath.  They  yield  a 
resinous  exudation,  which  occurs  in  the  form  of  lurid  red  tears,  often  covering 
the  twigs,  and  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  lac  (q.  v.)  brought  to  the  market  in  India. 
The  juice  of  the  tree  is  not  red,  and  the  lac  is  supposed  to  be  elaborated  by  insects,  but 
of  what  species  is  unknown.  B.  frondosa  is  called  the  dhak  tree  in  India.  The  l)ark 
and  roots  ai-e  very  fibrous,  and  the  fiber  is  used  for  calking  boats.  The  flowers,  called 
fee^oo  or  kecsoo,  yield  a  beautiful  yellow  or  orange  dye. 

BUTERA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisctta,  and  8  m.  n.n.w.  from 
Terranova.  It  stands  on  a  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Manfria.  Ruins  of  great 
antiquity  exist  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  ancient  name  is  unknown.  In  853,  B.  was 
besieged  for  five  months  by  the  Saracens,  who  raised  the  siege  on  the  surrender  of  6000 
persons  as  slaves.  B.  was  almost  the  last  town  in  Sicily  taken  by  the  Normans,  having 
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lieUl  out  against  count  Roger  till  1089.     The  present  castle  is  of  Norman  erection,  and 
coutaius  u  number  of  mecUeval  antLquilies.     Pop.  5150. 

BUTLEK.  a  co.  in  a  Alabama;  8T5sq.ra. ;  pop.  '80,  19,685—8983  colored;  hilly,  and 
mostly  covered  with  pine  woods;  produces  corn,  coUou,  etc.  The  Mobile  and  Moot- 
gomery  ruihoud  passes  through.     Oo.  beat,  Greeuvillo. 

BUTLER,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Iowa,  on  Cedar  river  arid  the  Dulnique  and  Sioux  City  rail- 
road; 5TC>  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  14,293;  an  agricultural  region,  mostly  prairie.  Co.  seat, 
iiutler  Centre. 

BUTLEK,  a  co.  in  s.  Kari.<!as,  on  the  White  and  Walnut  rivers;  1519  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  18,587.     Agriculture  is  the  chief  business.     Co.  setit.  El  Dorado. 

BUTLER,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Kentwclcy,  on  Green  river;  500  sq.m. ;  pop. '80, 12,181 — 820 
colored.  Surface  vmeven,  with  moderately  fertile  soil;  agriculture  the  main  business. 
Co.  seat,  Morgantown. 

BUTLER,  a  co.  in  s.c.  Missouri,  on  the  Arkansas  border,  w.  of  St.  Francis  river; 
560  .sq.m.;  pop. '80,  6011 — 140  colored.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  fruitful  soil,  pro- 
ducing corn,  tobacco,  etc.     Co.  seat.  Poplar  Bluff. 

BUTLER,  a  CO.  in  e.  Nebraska,  s.  of  Platte  river;  576  sq.m.;  pop.  '76,  4730;  in  '80, 
9194;  productions  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  David  city. 

BUTLER,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Ohio,  on  the  Indiana  border,  intersected  by  Miami  river, 
the  Miami  canal,  and  three  niilronds;  45>  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  42,580,  Protluctions  agricul- 
tural. Co.  seat,  Hamilton.  There  are  in  the  co.  many  interesting  monuments  of 
aboriginal  inhabitants. 

BUTLER,  a  co.  in  w.  Pennsylvania,  near  the  Alleghan}'  river,  drained  by  the  waters 
of  the  Beaver;  800  sq.m.;  poj).  '80,  52,536.  The  surface  is  divursitied,  and  the  soil 
Bandy  but  tolerably  good,  producing  the  usual  crops.  Coal,  irou,  and  limestone  are 
plentiful.     Co.  seat,  Butler. 

BUTLEK,  Alb.vn;  an  English  hagiologist,  1710-73.  He  was  educated  attheDonay 
Roman  Cfttholic  college,  where  he  was  professor  of  i)hilosophy,  and  afterwards  of  divin- 
ity. He  traveled  on  the  continent,  was  cliaplain  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  president 
of  the  English  college  at  tSt.  Oiner's,  where  he  died.  The  Llce»  of  the  Huiiitu  was  his 
great  work.     It  has  passed  through  many  editions. 

BUTLER,  Andrew  Pickkns,  1796-1857;  a  graduate  of  South  Carolina  college,  and 
lawyer  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  in  the  legislature  in  1824,  and  in  1833  was  appointed 
judge  of  sessions  ajid  afterwards  of  the  supreme  court.  In  1840,  he  was  chosen  U.  8. 
stnalor.  It  was  Mr.  Sumner's  reply  to  B.'s  last  speech  in  the  senate  that  led  to  the 
as.sault  upon  the  Massachusetts  senator  by  Preston  S.  BrookL',. 

BUTLER,  Benj.\min  Fkaxklix,  1795-1858;  a  native  of  New  York,  and  law  part- 
ner of  Martin  Van  Buren.  He  served  in  the  legislature,  and  was  a  mendxjr  of  the  com- 
mission to  revi.se  the  statutes.  In  Jackson's  cabinet  he  wms  attorncy-geueral,  1831-34, 
and  acting  secretary  of  war,  1836-37.  He  was  afterwards  profes.sor  of  law  in  the 
university  of  New  \ork.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Democratic  party  up  to  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  after  which  he  acted  with  the  other 
party. 

BUTLER,  BENJ.\Mm  Fr.\nkltn,  general  of  vohmtecrs,  U.  S.  armv,  was  b.  at  Deer- 
fleld,  N.  H.,  Nov.  5,  1818.  He  graduated  at  Waterville  college,  Maine,  in  1838,  studied 
law  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  became  distin- 
guished as  a  criminal  lawyer  and  Democratic  politician.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  in  1853,  of  the  state  senate  in  1859-60,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  conventions  at  Charleston  and  Baltimore  in  1860,  where  he  supported 
the  nomination  of  JctTenson  Davis  and  John  C.  Breckenridge,  and  was  nominated  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Massachusetts.  B.  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
brig.gen.  of  militia;  and  at  tlie  outbreak  of  the  war  of  secession,  April  17,  1861,  he 
marclied  with  the  8th  Massachn.setts  brigade,  and  after  a  check  at  Great  Bethel,  was 
appointed  to  the  conunand  of  Baltimore,  and  sulisequently  of  eastern  Virginia,  with 
his  head-o'arters  at  fortress  Monroe.  In  Feb.,  1862,  he  commanded  the  military  forces 
sent  from  Boston  to  Ship  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississipi)i;  and  after  New 
Orleans  had  surrendered  to  the  naval  forces  under  commander  Farragut,  he  held  mili- 
tary possession  of  tiie  city,  and  by  his  severity,  and  especially  by  an,  at  least  apparently, 
atrocious  order  respecting  the  treatment  of  women,  brou.^ht  upon  him.self  the  intense 
detesiation  of  the  southern  ])eople,  and  a  very  general  feeling  of  rej)robation.  Relieved 
of  his  command,  he  returned  to  fortress  Monroe,  acted  under  gen.  Grant  in  his  opera- 
tions against  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and,  June  13,  1865,  by  his  refusal  to  cooper- 
ate  with  the  naval  foj-ccs,  caused  the  failure  of  the  first  attempt  to  take  fort  Fisher,  the 
chief  defense  of  Wilmington.  Returning  to  Massachusetts  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  an  extreme  radical,  advocated  the  impeachment  of 
president  Johnson;  in  1860,  he  was  elected  meml)er  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
uaa  been  repeatedly  elected  until  1878. 
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BUTLER,  Benjamin  Franklin  {ante),  b.  N.  H.,  1818;  <-  cracluafe  of  WutciviHe 
fMc.)  college;  adniilted  to  the  bar  in  Massacliusetts,  and  acquired  a  large  piactice 
in  Lowell  and  other  cities.  He  was  early  in  polities  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  by  them  was  chosen  to  the  legislature  in  1853.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention,  and  in  1859  was  elected  to  tlie  state 
senate.  On  the  tirst  call  for  troops  in  the  secession  conflict  (April  15,  1861),  B.,  who 
•was  a  l)rig.geu.  of  militia,  called  out  his  brigade.  On  the  next  day,  the  6th  regiment 
left  Boston;  and  on  the  18th,  B.  at  the  head  of  the  8th  regiment  started  for  Washington 
by  way  of  Baltimore.  Two  regiments  of  his  brigade  had  in  the  mean  time  sailed  for 
fortress  Monroe,  of  wliich  they  took  possession.  Tlie  burning  of  railroad  bridges  pre- 
vented B.  from  reaching  Washington  directly,  and  lie  took  possession  of  Annapolis  and 
repaired  the  railroad  from  that  city  to  Washington  so  speedily,  that  the  7th  New  York 
and  the  8th  Massachusetts  regiments  reached  the  capital  in  season  to  prevent  any 
attempt  at  seizure.  In  May,  he  took  possession  of  Baltimore  without  opposition,  and 
the  same  month  was  appointed  maj.gen.  and  given  command  of  fortress  Monroe.  Here 
he  made  the  declaration,  when  requested  to  return  runaway  negroes,  thattiie  slaves  were 
"contraband  of  war" — a  doctrine  that  greatly  discouraged  the  secessionists  and  corre- 
spondingly elated  the  union  side,  for  up  to  that  period  there  had  been  no  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  civil  or  military  authorities  in  doing  their  utmost  to  arrest  and  return 
fugitive  slaves.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  he  commanded  the  laud  force  of  18.000  men 
designed  to  co-operate  with  Farragut  in  command  of  the  fleet  to  operate  in  the  lower 
Mississippi,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  he  took  possession  of  New^  Orleans,  where  he 
I'emained  until  relieved  by  gen.  Banks  in  December.  His  administration  in  New 
Orleans  was  violently  denounced:  but  he  kept  order;  forced  the  people  to  keep  reason- 
ably clean  streets  and  so  avoided  the  yellow-fever  for  one  season;  compelled  the  rich 
secessionists  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those  whom  their  rebellion  had  reduced  to 
want;  and  enforced  due  respect  for  the  flag  of  the  nation.  Near  the  close  of  1863,  he  was 
put  in  command  of  the  department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  in  May,  1864, 
occupied  City  Point  and  Bermuda  Hundred  in  support  of  Grant's  movement  upon 
Petersburg.  In  October  he  was  sent  to  New  York  to  assure  peace  during  the  election, 
there  being  danger  of  serious  trouble.  In  1864,  he  was  sent  against  fort  Fisher,  l)ut  the 
enterprise  failed,  in  consequence  of  a  storm,  and  he  returned,  contrary  to  orders,  for 
which  he  was  relieved  from  command.  In  1866,  he  was  chosen  member  of  congress 
from  the  Boston  district,  and  in  1868,  was  one  of  the  managers  in  the  impeachment  of 
president  Johnson.  From  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  until  1876-77,  Butler  acted 
with  the  Republican  party;  but  when  the  greenback  and  labor  movement  began  to  take 
shape  he  favored  it,  and  in  1878  was  the  candidate  of  those  parties,  and  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party,  for  governor  of  Massachusetts,  receiving  109,435  votes  to 
134,725  for  the  successful  Republican  candidate.  He  was  again  a  candidate  of  "green- 
backers,"  lalwrmen,  and  Democrats,  in  1879,  but  was  again  unsuccessful. 

BUTLER,  Charles,  1750-1832;  a  prolific  English  writer,  nephew  of  Alban.  He 
was  educated  at  Douay,  and  entered  at  Lincoln  inn  in  1775,  coming  to  the  bar  in  1791. 
His  literary  activitj-  w^as  enormous.  Among  his  works  were  Bemini!<cence!>;  Ilanv  Biblicce; 
HorcF  Jtnidkce  Sfibse<'iv(F;  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Uiurch;  and  lives  of  Erasmus,  Gro- 
tius,  and  others.  He  also  edited  his  uncle's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  completed  an  edition 
of  Coke  upon  Littleton. 

BUTLER  Clement  M.,  d.d.,  b.  N.  Y^,  1810;  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minister 
in  Georgetown,  D,  C,  Boston,  and  Washington;  rector  of  Grace  church,  Rome.  Italy, 
1862-64;  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  divinity  school  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church  in  W^est  Philadelphia.  He  has  published  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
Interpreted  by  its  History;  Old  Truths  and  Netc  Errorx;  St.  Paid  in  Rome;  Liner  Boms; 
Ilanual  of  Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  1st  to  the  18th  Century;  Sermons,  etc. 

BUTLER,  John,  a  native  of  Conn.;  d.  Canada.  1794;  a  tory leader  in  the  revolu- 
tion, commanding  a  regiment  of  militia.  In  1776,  he  organized  a  band  of  guerillas  dis- 
guised as  In.'iians,  who  committed  many  outrages.  He.  also  commanded  the  men  who 
destroyer'  Wyoming,  Penn.,  in  1778.  After  peace  he  settled  in  Canada,  where  he  was 
agent  for  Indian  affairs. 

BUTLER,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  divines,  was  b.  in  1692  at 
Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  where  his  father  kept  a  shop.  With  a  view  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Pr(?sbyterian  church,  he  attended  a  dissenting  academy  at  Tewkesbury,  in  Gloucester- 
shire.' At  the  age  of  22,  he  gave  proof  of  high  metaphysical  ability  in  a  letter  1o  Dr. 
Sanmel  Clarke,  usually  appended  to  that  celebrated  writer's  a-priori  demonstration,  to 
which  it  offers  some  "objections.  About  this  time,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  join  the 
church  of  England,  and  in  Mar.,  1714,  entered  Oriel  college,  Oxford.  Soon  after,  he 
took  orders.  In  1718,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls  chapel,  where  he  preached 
those  remarkable  sermons  which  he  published  in  1726.  The  first  three,  On  Human 
Nature,  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  ever  made  to  moral  science. 
The  scope  of  the  reasoning  is  briefl}',  that  virtue  is  consonant  with,  and  vice  a  violation 
of,  man's  nature.  In  1725,  B.  was  presented  to  the  rich  benefice  of  Stanhope,  in  the 
CO.  of  Durham,  to  which  he  removed  in  the  following  year.  Here  he  resided  in 
great  retirement  till  1733.     His  friend  Seeker,  the  archbishop,  desired  to  see  him  pro- 
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noted  to  some  more  important  position,  and  mentioned  his  name  once  to  queen  Caro- 
line. Tlie  queen  thought  he  had  been  dead,  and  asked  archbishop  Blackburue  if  it  were 
uot  so.  "  No,  madam,"  said  tlie  archbishop;  '•  but  he  is  biu-ied."  In  1733,  B.  became 
chaplain  to  his  friend  lord  chancellor  Tall)ot,  and  at  the  same  time  a  prebendary  of 
Rochester.  In  1730,  he  published  the  great  work  of  which  the  germs  were  contained 
in  his  three  sermons,  and  which  has  entitled  him,  in  the  eyes  of  bis  eloquent  disciple 
Chalmers,  to  be  called  "the  Bacon  of  theology."  The  leading  aim  of  the  Analofiy  is  to 
show,  that  all  the  objections  to  revealed  religion  are  equally  applicable  to  the  Avliole  con- 
stitution of  nature,  and  that  the  general  analogy  between  the  principles  of  divine  gov- 
ernment, as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  tho.se  manifested  in  the  course  of  nature, 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  they  have  one  Author.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this 
work,  B.  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  queen,  who  greatly  prized  liis  conver- 
sation. In  1738,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bristol;  in  1740,  dean  of  St.  Paul's;  and  ia 
1750,  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Durham.  He  lived  only  to  make  one  visitation  of 
hisdioce.se.  His  "charge"  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he  pointed  out,  with  character- 
istic depth  of  insight,  the  importance  of  a  due  maintenance  of  the  externals  of  religion, 
as  a  means  of  keeping  alive  the  thought  of  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  subjected  him 
to  mucli  censure  as  betraying  a  tendency  to  Koniau  Catholicism — a  charge  unworthy 
now  of  serions  notice.  B.'s  private  character  was  such  as  became  a  Ciirislia'n  prelate: 
grave  and  judicious,  he  was  at  the  same  time  meek  and  generous.  His  intercourse  with 
his  clergy  and  people  was  frank  and  humane;  his  episcopal  treasures  were  wisely  and 
muniticently  distril)uted,  as  not  his  own;  and  no  anxious  legatee  looked  with  hope  to 
his  death.  That  event  took  place  at  Batii,  June  16,  1752,  an(l  the  good  bishojj's  remains 
were  buried  in  Bristol  cathedral.  His  works,  notwitiistanding  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
style,  have  gone  through  numerous  editions.  The  best  is  that  edited,  with  a  life,  etc., 
by  Fit/.gerald. 

BUTLER,  Samuel,  poet,  was  b.  at  Strensham,  Worcestershire,  in  1613.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  in  that  i)lace,  and  said  to  be  a  jierson  of  some  echication.  Young  B., 
after  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  home,  was  phiced  at  the  college  school 
at  Worcester.  Ilis  progress  there  was  rapid,  and  on  leaving  it  he  proceeded  to  one  of 
the  universities.  After  finishing  his  education,  he  Wius  appointed  clerk  to  T.  Jetfreys, 
esq.,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  music 
and  poetry.  He  afterwards  entered  the  household  of  the  countess  of  Kent,  which  he 
left,  and  went  to  live  with  sir  Samuel  Luke,  who  resided  in  the  same  county.  After 
the  king's  restoration,  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Carl)erry,  which  office  he 
held  till  1661.  About  this  time,  B.  married  a  ."Mrs.  Herbert,  a  lady  of  good  family  and 
soTue  property,  which,  however,  was  afterwards  lost  by  being  invested  in  bad  .s(x;uritie3. 
He  published  the  first  part  of  IltuUbvas  in  1663,  and  its  reception  at  court  was  immedi- 
ate and  triumphant.  It  received  all  the  favor  Charles  coukl  .spare  from  his  spaniels  and 
his  mistres.ses,  and  he  deigned  even  to  garnish  his  royal  conversation  with  its  wit.  The 
courtiers  took  uj)  tlie  fashion,  the  coffee-houses  and  taverns  followed  suit,  and  finally 
the  mob  went  into  raptures,  in  imitation  of  its  betters.  Hndihi'iis  was  pirated  within 
four  weeks  of  its  publication.  The  king  iiad  wit  enough  to  see  the  merit  of  the  work, 
but  Ik;  lacked  generosity  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  writer.  There  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  to  believe  that  B.'s  palm  ever  tingled  to  the  touch  of  royal  pension  or  gra- 
tuity. Poverty  is  almost  tlie  only  thing  in  B.'s  life  that  one  is  certain  of.  In  1661:,  he 
published  the  second  part  of  his  book,  and  a  third  part  apjieared  in  1678.  He  died  iu 
Rose  street,  Covent  garden,  in  1680;  and  while  some  say  that  he  starved  from  pride, 
all  agree  that  at  his  death  he  was  very  poor. 

ifitdihras  is  a  kind  of  metrical  Don  Quixote;  ancrif  the  work  of  Cervantes  stands  at 
the  head  of  its  class  in  the  literature  of  Spain,  Ilndi/trax  occupies  the  same  place  in 
the  literature  of  England.  The  Puritans  are  the  subjects  of  B.'s  derision,  and  king 
Charles  must  have  ielt  that  the  poet  avenged  for  him  the  liattle  of  Worcester.  The 
weight,  compression,  and  ])lenteousness  of  the  wit  is  won(l(;rful.  Hudibras  is  like  a 
mass  of  crystals,  every  point  Hashes.  It  is,  beyond  any  other  book,  of  wit  "all  com- 
pact." B.  thinks  in  witty  couplets,  he  argues  in  them,  he  spears  his  foes  with  a  jest, 
he  routs  and  chases  them  into  oblivion  with  unextinguishable  laughter.  His  best 
things  have  become  proverbs.  His  ma.ss  of  wit  has  been  grated  down  into  common 
speech,  and  particles  of  it  may  be  found  any  day  glittering  in  the  talk  of  English 
plowmen  and  artisans. 

BUTLER,  William  Allkn.  ll.d.;  h.  N.  Y.,  1825;  a  graduate  of  the  university  of 
New  York,  studied  law  with  his  father  (Benjamin  F.  of  New  York),  and  traveled  exten- 
sively abroad  before  commencing  practice.  He  is  the  author  of  several  popular  .satirical 
poems,  among  which  are  2iuthin{)  to  Wear;  Burin/.m's  }*irrnii.'<K>j.i;  and  Two  Mil/iojis.  He 
lias  also  published  Lawyer  find  Client,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  Martin  Van  Buren. 

BTJTLEE,  William  Archku,  a  religious  and  philosophical  writer  of  singularly  high 
promise,  was  born  in  1M14,  at  Annerville,  near  (/'lonmel,  Ireland.  He  was  originally  a 
Roman  Catholic,  but  .sub.sequentlv  became  a  Protestant,  and  .studied  at  Trinity  college, 
Dublin,  where  he  was  appointefi  profcs.sor  of  moral  philosophy  in  1837.  He  died  in 
1848.  The  jirincipal  work  on  which  his  reputation  is  based,  is  the  Lertnrcnon  the lUMory 
of  Ancient  Philonophy,  edited  with  notes  by  W.  Hepworth  Thomson  (Cambridge,  1856,  3 
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vols.).  These  lectures  are  remarkable  for  their  great  learning,  eloquence,  and  depth  of 
iudgnu'ut.  Besides  his  lectures,  there  have  ai)i)eared,  tk-nnons,  with  a  memoir  by  the 
Kev.  Thomas  Woodward  (Uul)liu,  1S49);  Lettem  on  the  Decdopmeid  of  (Jhristiaii  Doctrine 
(Dublin,  1850);  Ldlerft  on  RonKininin  {LoniX.  1854). 

BUTLER,  WiLMAM  Oui>ANDO,  1793-1880;  b.  Ky.;  served  in  the  Indian  battles  of 
1812,  and  under  Jacksou  at  New  Orleans,  and  after  Uie  war  practiced  law  in  Kentucky. 
He  was  a  member  of  congress,  1839^3,  and  next  year  democratic  candidate  for  governor; 
in  1848  the  democratic  nominee  for  vice-president,  but  not  successful.  He  served  as  maj. 
gen.  of  volunteers  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was  wounded  at  Monterey.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  peace  congress  of  1861. 

BTJTLERAGE  0?  WINE,  as  described  by  Blackstone  and  Stephen,  is  a  very  ancient 
hereilitary  duty  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  is  otherwise  called  the  j)rmtg(  of  wines. 
This  duty  is  taken  noFice  of  in  the  great  roll  of  the  exchequer,  8  Richard  I.,  still  extant. 
Under  the  right  to  levy  it,  the  crown  could  take  two  tuns  of  wine  from  every  ship 
(English  or  foreign)  importing  into  England  20  tuns  or  more,  one  before  and  one  behind 
the  mast;  which,  hy  charter  of  Edward  I.,  was  exchanged  into  a  duty  of  two  shillings 
for  every  tun  imported  by  merchant  strangers,  and  called  butlerage,  because  paid  to  the 
king's  butler. 

BUTO,  an  Egyptian  goddess,  deity  of  the  town  Buto  in  northern  Egypt.  She  per- 
sonified lower  Egypt;  and,  it  was  believed,  presided  over  fire,  and  resided  in  the  sun.  B. 
was  considered  to  represent  the  Greek  Latoua,  and  to  be  the  regent  of  certain  districts 
and  cities  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

BTJ'TOMUS,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  of  which  one  species,  B.  umbellatus,  is  frequent 
in  ditches  and  ponds  in  England,  Ireland,  and  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  very  rare 
in  Scotland.  It  is  popularly  called  flowering  rush,  and  is  one  of  the  plants  to  which  the 
praise  has  been  assigned  of  being  the  most  beautiful  in  the  British  fiora.  The  leaves  are 
all  radical,  2  to  3  ft.  long,  linear,  triangular,  their  sharp  edges  sometimes  cutting  the 
mouths  of  cattle,  whence  the  generic  name  (Gr.  ox-cutting).  The  scape,  or  flowering  stem, 
is  longer  than  the  leaves,  terminating  in  a  large  umbel  of  rose-colored  flow^ers,  readily 
distinguished  from  those  of  all  other  British  plants  by  having  nine  stamens,  six  in  an 
outer,  and  three  in  an  inner  row. 

BUTT,  Isaac,  b.  1813;  graduate  of  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  and  a  member  of  tlie 
Irish  bar.  He  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  Smith  O'Brien  and  others  tried  in  1848  for 
treason,  and  also  for  the  Fenians  tried  in  1865.  In  1852.  he  was  chosen  to  parliament 
from  Younghall  as  a  liberal  conservative;  and  in  1871  lie  was  returned  from  Limerick 
as  a  "  home  ruler,"  and  has  oeen  to  the  present  time  the  chief  leader  and  support  of  the 
idea  which  that  name  involves.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors,  and  for  a  time  the  editor, 
of  the  Dublin  Univenity  Magazine.  He  has  also  published  Literature  of  Politiral 
Ecoiuimxi;  Uivtovy  of  th€  Kingdom  of  Italy ,  and  works  on  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant. '  He  died  in  1880. 

BUTTE,  a  small  hill  or  knoll,  or  rising  ground ;  in  some  places  applied  to  mountains, 
as  the  Downieville  Buttes  in  California,  which  are  nearly  9000  ft.  high. 

BUTTE,  a  co.  in.  n.  California,  on  the  Sacramento  and  Feather  rivers;  1458  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  18,721.  The  surface  is  rough  and  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  co. 
is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  platinum,  cinnabar,  lead,  and  iron.  The  ]Marysville  branch  of 
the  Pacific  railroad  crosses  the  w.  portion.  Wheat,  barley,  wine,  and  wool  are  the  chief 
agricultural  productions.     Co.  seat,  Oroville. 

BUTTER  (Ger.  butter;  Fr.  beurre;  Lat.  hutyrum)  is  the  fatty  substance  present  in  the 
milk  of  the  mammalia,  and  capable  of  being  extracted  from  it.  In  ancient  times 
the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  made  copious  use  of  butter  as  food;  but  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  used  it  only  as  an  ointment  in  their  baths,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks 
obtained  their  knowledge  of  the  substance  from  the  Scythians,  Thracians,  and  Phrygians, 
whilst  the  Romans  obtained  it  from  Germany.  In  southern  Europe,  at  the  present  time, 
B.  is  very  sparingly  used:  and  in  Italy,  Spain.  Portugal,  and  southern  France,  it  is  sold 
by  apothecaries  as  a  medicinal  agent  for  external  application.  The  amount  of  B.  in 
cows'  milk  (q.v.)  is  about  4  per  cent,  though  the  kind  of  pasture,  quantity  of  milk,  and 
general  condition,  influence  the  relative  quantity  of  the  several  ingredients  of  nnlk.  In 
the  extraction  of  B.,  the  milk  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  cream  which  rises  to  the  sur- 
face is  skimmed  off.  and  put  into  a  large,  deep,  earthenware  vessel,  where  it  lies  for 
several  days  till  enousrh  has  been  collected  for  a  churning.  Any  difference  in  the  exact 
mode  of  treatment  of  the  milk  yields  a  B.  with  some  peculiarity  or  other.  Thus,  theB. 
and  cream  of  Devonshire,  which  are  famed  for  their  superior  richness,  owe  this  in 
greater  part  to  the  mode  of  manipulating  the  milk,  and  not  to  the  special  character  of 
that  fluid,  or  to  the  richness  of  the  pastures  in  those  districts.  The  milk  in  Devonshire 
is  not  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  as  elsewhere,  but  is  at  once  placed  in  large  deep  pans,  and 
carefully  heated.  A  scum  quickly  rises,  which  is  pushed  to  the  side;  and  whenever  the 
bubbles  of  steam  appear,  the  milk  is  removed,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  the  ordinary  way, 
when  a  good  deal  of  the  milk  thickens  to  the  consistence  of  B.,  and  is  skimmed  off  as 
the  celebrated  Devonshire  clouted  cream.  In  England,  the  B.  of  Epping  and  Cambridge 
is  liighly  esteemed,  and  in  every  part  of  Grent  Britain,  the  Dutch  B.,  in  a  salted  form. 
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is  very  largely  consumed;  indeed,  three  fourths  of  all  the  foreign  B.  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  is  imported  from  Holland. 

In  order  to  separate  B.  from  milk,  recourse  is  always  had  to  the  process  of  agitation 
iu  churns  (q.v.).  The  principle  involved  in  each  and  all  forms  of  this  apparatus  is  the 
thorough  agitation  of  the  contents,  so  as  to  cause  the  rupture  of  the  minute  fat  globules 
present  in  the  milk,  and  the  incorporation  of  these  ruptured  fat  globules  into  larger  or 
smaller  masses  of  butter.  The  cream  is  strained  tlirough  cloth  into  the  churn,  to  remove 
any  foreign  matter;  and  the  agitators  being  set  iu  motion,  the  friction  of  the  movement, 
combined  with  the  admission  of  air,  and  the  chemical  changes  it  induces,  raises  the  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  contents.  At  one  time,  it  was  thought  that  one  great  object  of 
the  agitation  was  the  admission  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  becoming  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  constituents  of  the  milk,  combined  therewith,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
led  to  the  separation  of  the  butter.  It  is  found,  however,  that  B.  can  be  obtained  from 
milk  by  mere  agitation,  without  the  admission  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  At  tlie  same 
time,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  churning,  oxygen  does  play  a  subordinate  part  by  combin- 
ing with  the  sugar  of  the  milk,  and  forming  lactic  acid,  which  in  its  turn  Hours  the  milk, 
and  separates  therefrom  the  caseine  (q.v.) — cheese-matter — in  minute  clots  or  flakes, 
yielding  what  is  commonlj'  called  xour  or  butter  milk.  The  process  of  churning  must  be 
conducted  at  a  medium  rate.  If  too  quickly  performed  the  B.  is  soft  ar.d  frothy,  and  is 
said  to  burnt;  wliilst  when  too  slowly  made,  it  is  highly  tenacious,  strong  tasted,  and 
badly  flavored.  When  all  the  B.  has  conu,  which  is  known  by  the  particles  agglutinat- 
ing into  irregular  mas.ses,  the  B.  is  made  hy  taking  the  lumps,  and  well  washing  and 
kneading  tiiem  on  a  wooden  board  in  a  tub  of  pure  spring-water  till  all  the  butter-milk 
has  been  expressed;  it  is  tlien  divided  into  the  requisite  size  of  lumps,  fashioned  into 
rolls,  or  molded  into  forms,  and  usually  stamped  witli  some  device.  In  the  making  up 
of  the  B.  the  hands  of  the  operator  must  be  scrupulously  clean,  and  be  free  from  the 
slightest  taint  of  soap.  Persons  who  are  subject  to  moist  hands  should  never  knead  B., 
as  it  is  very  liable  to  be  contaminated  by  the  slightest  foreign  matter,  especially  animal 
secretions;  and  it  is  better  always  for  the  operator  to  wash  the  hands  with  water  contain- 
ing some  oatmeal  before  commencing.  So  important  is  this  source  of  contamination 
regarded  in  America,  that  every  endeavor  is  made  to  get  quit  of  manual  labor  in  work- 
ing the  B.,  and  a  wooden  buttcr-intrker  has  been  invented,  and  is  largely  used  there. 
"Wiien  newly  prepared,  the  B.  is  c&Wi-il  frexh  or  sveet  B.,  and  is  of  a  yellow  color,  which 
is  well  known  to  be  deeper  as  the  pasture  on  which  the  cows  have  been  fed  is  richer,  and 
hence  the  poorer  kinds  of  B.  are  often  artificially  colored  with  arnotto  (q.v.). 

A  large  quantity  of  the  B.  sent  into  market  has  more  or  less  common  salt  added,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  it.  For  use  within  a  week  or  t\fo,  the  proportion  of  common 
salt  employed  is  about  ^  an  oz  to  2  lbs.  of  B.,  though,  where  it  lias  to  be  kept  for  some 
time,  as  much  as  1  oz.  of  salt  lo  1  lb.  of  butter  is  used.  The  incorporation  requires  to 
be  carefully  and  dexterously  done,  so  that  the  resulting  material  may  be  uniform;  and 
the  better  plan  is  to  add  only  a  portion  of  the  salt  at  a  time,  and  to  knead  and  re-knead 
the  B.  till  the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed.  When  the  less  amount  of  salt  has  been 
emploj'cd,  the  result  is  powdered  H.,  and  the  larger  quantity  yields  xalt  butter.  J^Iuch  of 
the  latter  is  closely  packed  in  small  wooden  firkins  or  kit»,  and  occasionally  in  .stone- 
ware, and  sent  into  market.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the.«e  kits,  and  indeed  to 
have  every  vessel  used  in  the  preparation,  as  clean  or  avret  as  possible.  Constant  rins- 
ings with  cold  water,  and  scaldings  with  boiling  water,  are  resorted  to  Attention  must 
likewise  be  paid  to  the  air  of  the  apartments  in  which  the  operatiocs  8ie  carried  on,  as 
a  tainteil  air  is  very  injurious. 

The  adulterations  liable  to  be  present  in  B.  are  an  undue  proportion  of  salt  and  water, 
and  thesi!  run  uy  occasionally  to  upwards  of  33  per  cent,  or  one  third  of  the  total  weight. 
Another  adulterflWion  is  tiie  presence  of  lactate  of  zinc,  derived  from  the  milk  being 
placed  in  zinc  pails  and  basins,  from  the  impression  that  liy  some  imaginary  electrical 
influence  an  increa.se  in  the  amount  of  cream  will  be  the  result;  but  tliough  this  is  not 
attained,  yet  the  milk  tending  to  form  lactic  acid,  the  latter  attacks  tiie  zinc  vessel,  and 
forms  lactate  of  zinc,  which  dissolves  in  the  milk,  and  thereby  conlaiTiinates  it,  imparling 
:in  unplea.sant  taste,  and,  when  present  in  larger  quantity,  leading  to  violent  spasmodic 
vomiting.  When  B.  is  allowed  to  t,'et  old,  it  becomes  rancid  aiul  tastes  and  smells  disa- 
greeably. To  some  extent  an  acid  is  formed,  called  butyric  acid  (q.v.).  For  the  use  of 
B.  in  diet,  see  Food  and  Nuthitiox. 

BiTTEK,  in  chemistry,  is  often  ajiplied  generically  to  any  substance  of  the  same  con- 
sistence of  B. ,  and  is  therefore  used  to  designate  palm,  cocoa-nut,  shea,  and  nutmeg 
oils.  It  is  also  applied  to  ci-rtain  metallic  substances  wliich  have  an  oily  aspect  and  con- 
sistence resemblinir  melted  B. ;  thus  we  have  B.  of  antimony,  bismuth,  zinc,  and  tin. — 
BuTTEU  of  antimony  is  a  thick,  dense,  oily  compound,  produced  by  acting  upon  the 
native  sulphurct  of  antimony  (SbSa)  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl)  and  heat, 
when  the  oily  chloride  of  antimony  (SbC'lj)  is  formed.     See  Anti.mony. 

BiTTKKiNE,  a  substitute  for  B.,  wjis  first  manufactured  in  France,  but  is  now 
xtensively  produced  in  this  country.  It  is  composed  of  animal  fat,  amalgamated  with 
milk,  to  wiiich  is  .sometimes  added  a  small  proportion  of  real  butter. 

BUTTER,  KocK,  a  mineral  whidi  may  be  re<rarded  as  a  variety  of  alum  (q.v.) — an  iron 
alum,  appearing  as  a  pasty  exudation  from  rocks  that  contaiu  alum  or  its  constituents, 
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particularly  aluni-shito  and  other  schistose  rocks.  It  occurs  at  Hurlet  alum-work,  near 
Paisley,  Scotland,  and  in  a  number  of  places  on  the  continent  ol'  Europe.  It  is  not  unlike 
B.  in  color,  varying  from  yellowish  white  to  sulphur  yellow.  It  in  rather  greasy  to  the 
touch,  and  is  easily  broken  in  pieces. 

BUTTERCUP.     See  Hanuncclus. 

BUTTERFIELD,  John,  1783-1S69;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  express  business 
...  the  United  States.  Before  the  time  of  railroads  he  was  proprietor  of  many  impor- 
tant lines  of  stage  coaches,  especially  in  New  York  statt;. 

BUTTERFIELD,  Wiixiam,  b.  1814;  an  English  architect  noted  as  a  leader  of  the 
"Gothic  revival"  in  England.  His  work  has  been  chiefly  in  church  and  collegiate 
architecture. 

BUTTEEFISH.     See  Gonnel. 

BUTTERFLY,  the  common  English  name  of  all  the  diurnal  lepidopterous  (q.v.) 
insects,  corresponding  with  the  genus  j)apilio,  as  originally  defined  by  Linuajus,  but 
forming  many  genera  in  the  most  recent  entomological  systems.  Butterflies  exhibit  a 
great  similaritj-  in  almost  all  respects  to  other  lepidopterous  insects,  the  common  charac- 
ters of  which  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  that  order;  but  are  distinguished  even 
more  than  the  rest  of  them  generallj",  by  brilliancy  of  coloring,  which  in  butterflies  also 
belongs  to  the  under  as  well  as  the  upper  side  of  the  wings,  whilst  the  beauty  of  moths 
and  hawk-moths  appears  chiefly  on  the  upper  side.  Accordant  with  this  circumstance, 
is  the  further  peculiarity,  that  almost  all  butterflies,  when  at  rest,  usually  hold  their 
wings  erect,  the  under  side  being  thus  chiefly  e.xhibited;  whilst  the  other  lepidopterous 
insects,  when  at  rest,  hold  their  wings  in  a  horizontal  or  somewhat  inclined  position, 
and  some  have  them  wrapped  round  the  body.  Butterflies  are  also  the  only  lepidopter- 
ous insects  which  have  no  spines,  bristles,  or  hooks  on  the  margins  of  their  winu:s,  by 
which  the  second  wing  on  each  side  can  be  attached  to  the  first,  but  both  when  flying 
and  at  rest,  have  all  their  wings  quite  separate.  The  manner  in  which  the  scales  of  the 
wings  are  imbricated,  gives  those  of  butterflies  a  smoother  appearance  than  those  of 
moths  and  hawk-moths.  The  antennoe  of  butterflies  are  generally  simple,  slender,  and 
elongated,  and  terminated  by  a  little  club.  Their  caterpillars  have  always  sixteen  feet 
(see  Caterpill.\r).  The  pupa  or  chrysalis  is  angular;  is  seldom  enveloped  in  a 
cocoon;  is  generally  suspended  by  the  tail,  by  means  of  a  silky  substance,  often 
to  a  leaf  or  twig,  but  is  sometimes  supported  by  bands  around  the  middle;  and  generally 
exhibits  more  or  less  of  that  golden  coloring  from  which  both  the  names  aurelia  (Lat. 
aunnu)  and  chrysalis  (Gr.  ehvysos)  are  derived. 

Butterflies  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  they  are  to  be  seen  during  the  sun- 
shine of  the  brief  summer  extracting  nectar  from  the  flowers  even  of  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen,  but  tliey  arc  most  numerous  in  the  warmest  regions;  where,  however, 
many  of  them  live  chiefly  iii  the  shade  of  moist  foliage,  in  woods  and  jungles.  Dr. 
Hooker,  describing  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Runjeet  in  the  Sikkin  Hima- 
laya, says  that  "hy  far  the  most  striking  feature  consisted  in  the  amazing  quantity  of 
superb  butterflies,  large  tropical  swallow-tails,  black,  with  scarlet  or  yellow  eyes  on 
their  wings.  They  were  seen  everywhere,  sailing  majestically  through  the  still  hot  air, 
or  fluttering  from  one  scorching  rock  to  another,  and  especially  loving  to  settle  on  the 
damp  sand  of  the  river  edge,  where  they  sat  by  thousands,  with  erect  wings,  balancing 
themselves  with  a  rocking  motion,  as  their  heavy  sails  inclined  them  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  resembling  a  crowded  fleet  of  yachts  on  a  calm  day." 

Butterflies  possess  no  small  power  of  wing;  some  of  them,  indeed,  of  which  the 
wings  are  comparatively  thin  and  delicate,  are  inferior  in  this  respect,  and  have  a  sort 
of  zigzag  flight;  but  others  soar  in  the  air  with  a  steady  and  continuous  motion.  Short- 
lived as  they  are  all  generally  believed  to  be,  some  of  the  tropical  species  perform 
wonderful  migrations;  concerning  which,  however,  nothing  but  the  fact  is  j-et  well 
known.  "Frequently,"  .says  sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  in  his  work  on  Ceylon,  "the 
extraordinary  sight  presents  itself  of  flights  of  these  delicate  creatures,  generally  of  a 
white  or  pale  yellow  hue,  apparently  miles  in  breadth;  and  of  such  prodigious  extension 
as  to  occupy  hours  and  even  days  uninterruptedly  in  their  passage,  whence  coming  no 
one  knows,  whither  going  no  one  can  tell." 

The  number  of  species  of  B.  is  very  great,  and  the  arrangement  of  them  has  been 
found  difficult,  chiefly  upon  account  of  the  great  similarity  in  all  important  respects 
which  prevails  among  them  all.  They  are  divided,  however,  into  two  well-marked 
sections,  of  wiiich  the  first  is  characterized  by  having  only  a  single  pair  of  spurs  or 
spines  on  the  tibm  (or  fourth  joints  of  the  legs),  placed  at  their  lower  extremity;  whilst 
in  the  other  section,  the  tibiae  of  the  hinder  legs  have  two  pair  of  spurs,  one  pair  at  each 
extremity.  This  distinction,  seemingly  unimportant  in  itself,  is  accompanied  by  other 
differences.  The  second  section  of  butterflies  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  sort  of  con- 
necting link  between  butterflies  and  hawk-moths.  A  few  British  species  belong  to  it, 
but  the  species  are  generally  tropical,  and  some  of  them,  found  in  tropical  America,  are 
remarkable  for  their  rapidity  and  power  of  flight,  and  for  the  migTations  which  they 
perform,  besides  being  amongst  "the  most  splendid  insects  in  creation,"  a  resplendent 
green,  inimitable  by  art,  relieving  the  velvet  black  of  their  wings,  and  varying  with 
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every  cbauge  of  light.  The  beautiful  iridescence  of  the  wings  of  these  and  many  other 
"butterflies  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  scales. 

Some  groups  of  butterflies  are  remarkable  for  the  imperfect  development  of  the  first 
pair  of  legs,  so  that  they  are  generally  described  as  having  four  legs  instead  of  six. 

The  eggs  of  butterflies  are  deposited  on  the  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  are  to  supply  the 
food  of  the  caterpillars.  In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  the  eggs  deposited  in  autumn 
arenot  hatched  till  the  following  simng;  but  it  is  believed  that  many  species  produce 
several  broods  in  a  year,  as  the  "eggs  in  summer  may  be  liatched  in  a  few  days.  The 
ciiterpillars  of  each' species  are  generally  confined  to  some  particular  kind  of  plant,  the 
leaves  of  which  they  devour;  tlieir  ravages  are  well  known,  but  the  excessive  increase 
of  their  numbers  is  in  part  restrained  by  many  enemies,  and  bj*  none  more  than  by  the 
ichneumons  (q.v.)  and  other  uisects,  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  them,  and  the  larvae  of 
which  feed  on  them.     An  account  of  B.  transformations  will  be  given  under  Insect 

Tlt:\NSKOUMATIONS. 

Butterflies  vary  in  size  from  less  than  an  inch  to  almost  a  foot  across  the  expanded 
■wings.  Tlie  largest  species  are  tropical.  Some  of  the  species  are  very  widely  ilistrib- 
uted:  Cjiiitlila  cardni,  of  which  the  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  thistles,  is  found 
not  only  throughout  Europe,  but  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  Senegal,  Cape  Colony,  Madagas- 
car, Cliina,  Java,  Australia.  Brazil,  and  JSorth  America,  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  all  insects.  The  geographical  limits  of  other  species  appear  to  be 
very  restricted.  The  diversity  of  coloring  is  almost  endless,  but  a  ])revalence  of  cer- 
tain hues,  or  of  certain  modes  of  the  disposal  of  them,  is  observal)le  throughout  large 
groups.  The  caterpillars  of  many  species  are  variously  furnished  with  spines,  those  of 
others — none  of  them  British — have  hmg  fleshy  prominences,  horny  at  the  tip,  probably 
intended  as  means  of  defense.  The  hinder  wings  of  many  butterflies  are  curiously 
prolonged  into  tail  like  appendages,  one  or  more  on  each  wing,  which  vary  in  form, 
being  sometimes  long  and  linear,  sometimes  broad,  and  widening  towards  the  extremity. 
These  are,  however,  little  seen  in  British  species. 

Butterflies  are  chiefly  known  to  us  as  objects  of  admiration  and  of  pleasing  contem- 
plation, enhancing  the  ch amis  of  the  most  delightful  weather,  and  always  associated 
with  the  most  lovely  scenes,  or — it  nuist  be  added — as  a  cause  or  annoyance  and  vexa- 
tion by  the  ravages  of  their  caterpillar  young  in  our  fields  and  gardens.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  small  species  (euplaa  hinnntd)  which  affords  a  supply  of  food  to  some  of  the 
wretched  aborigines  of  Australia.  Butterflies  of  this  species  congregate  in  such  vast 
numbers  on  the  masses  of  granite  in  the  mountains,  that  they  are  collected  by 
simply  making  smothered  fires  under  tlie  rocks,  in  the  smoke  of  which  they  are  suffo- 
cated. Bushels  of  them  are  thus  procured,  and  they  are  baked  by  placing  them  on  the 
heated  ground,  the  down  and  wings  removed,  and  "the  bodies  made  into  cakes  which 
resemble  lumps  of  fat.  The  monUis  of  Nov.,  Dec,  and  Jan.  are  quite  a  season  of  fes- 
tivity from  the  abundance  of  this  food. 

firief  notices  of  a  few  of  the  principal  kinds  of  B.  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
this  work.     See  C.vubaoe  Butterfly,  Camberwell  Beauty,  Puuple  Emperou,  etc. 

BUTTERFLY  FISH.     See  Blenny. 

BUTTERFLY  WEED,  or  Pleurisy  Root,  A.<ic!cpias  tuberosa,  see  Asct.epias;  a  plant 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  which  lias  obtained  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion for  the  medicinal  virtues  of  its  root.  The  root  is  large,  formed  of  irregular  tubers 
or  spindle-shaped  branches,  externally  yellowish  1)rown,  internally  white,  with  a  some- 
what acrid  nauseous  taste  wlien  recent,  merely  liitter  when  dried.  It  yields  its  proper- 
ties to  boiling  water,  and  is  usuallj'  administered  in  the  form  of  a  decoction,  sometimes 
in  that  of  a  powder.  It  is  diajihoretic  and  expectorant,  and  has  been  found  useful  in 
the  commencement  of  pulmonary  affections,  in  rhevunatism,  and  in  dysentery. — The 
stem  of  the  plant  is  erect  and  hairy,  with  spreading  branches;  the  leaves  oblongo-lauceo- 
late,  alternate,  hairy,  and  somewhat  crowded;  the  flowers  orange-yellow,  forming  numer- 
ous umbels. 

BUT  TERMILK  is  the  form  of  milk  from  which  the  butter  or  oily  matter  has  l)eea 
abstracted.  See  Butter.  B.  contains  the  ca.seine,  sugar,  and  salts  of  ordinary  milk, 
and  is  only  deflcient  in  oil}-  matters.  It  is  therefore  nutritious,  and  is  largely  used  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  as  an  article  of  food,  being  very  generally  partaken  of  with  por- 
ridge and  with  jjotatoes.  It  may  be  drunk  ad  Ubifum,  is  a  very  agreeable,  cooling  bev- 
erage, and  is  therefore  useful  in  certain  febrile  and  inflammatory  conditions. 

BUTTEimiLFC  FALLS,  in  Le  Hoy,  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y..  on  Oatka  creek,  which 
falls  over  a  limestone  ledge  90  ft.  high.  The  same  name  is  given  to  a  cascade  in  Bog 
Meadow  creek,  near  West  Point.  N.  Y. 

BlITTEKNUT,  or  White  Wai,nut.  Jucjlanm  dnerea,  a  large,  wide-spreading  Ameri- 
can free,  witli  nearly  smooth  l)ark,  and  large  leaves.  The  nuts  are  well  known,  and 
form  agreenl)le  food  wlien  dried;  when  taken  green  and  pickled  they  are  prized  for  the 
table.  SuL'ar  can  be  made  from  the  saji.  but  it  is  much  inferior  to  that  made  from 
maple.    The  timber  is  useful  for  coach  and  cabinet  work,  po.sts,  rails,  and  wooden  bowls. 

BUTTER  TREE,  a  name  given  to  several  tropical  trees,  of  difTerent  natural  orders, 
the  fruits  of  which  yield  concrete  fixed  oils,  having  the  appearance  and  u,sed  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  butter.  The  B.  trees  of  India  and  Africa  belong  to  the  genus  bassia  (q.v.),  of 
the  natural  order  sapotacem;  tlie  B.  trees  of  Guiana  and  Brazil  to  the  genus  cavyocar 
(q.v.),  of  the  natural  order  rliizobolacece.  The  oil-palms  (q.v.),  and  the  c/jcos  hntyracea 
(see  Cocoa  Nut),  may  also  be  regarded  as  B.  trees,  although  not  generally  receiving 
that  name. 

BUTTERWORT,  Pingxiicula,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  lentibulunacem 
(q.v.),  distinguished  by  a  two-lipped  calyx,  the  upper  lip  tritid,  the  lower  bifid,  a  spurred 
corolla,  two-lipi)ed  and  gaping,  the  upper  lip  arched;  and  a  globose  germen.  The  spe- 
cies are  small  plants  with  only  radical  leaves,  found  in  the  bogs  and  marshes  of  different 
quarters  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  possess  much  beauty  when  in  flower,  particularly 
P.  grandiflora,  a  rare  native  of  llie  s.  of  France  and  of  Ireland.  The  conimou  B.  {P. 
vulgaris)  is  abuntlant  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  and  of  Europe.  It  has  tiie  power 
of  coagulating  milk.  The  Laplanders  pour  reindeer  milk,  warm  from  the  animal,  upon 
the  leaves  of  this  i)]ant,  instantly  strain  it,  and  set  it  aside  for  tv^■o  or  three  days,  tifl  it 
acquires  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  some  degree  of  aciditj',  when  it  is  with  them  a 
favorite  article  of  food.  A  little  of  it  in  this  state  will  produce  the  same  effect  on  warm 
reindeer  milk  which  was  at  first  produced  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  origin  of  the 
English  name  B.  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  power  of  coagulating  milk,  sometimes  to 
the  peculiar  sliminess  of  the  leaves. 

BUTTISHOLZ,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  and  11  m.  n.w.  from 
the  city  of  that  name.  Near  to  B.  is  a  large  mound  called  the  English  Barrow,  ijecause 
here  ai'C  buried  3000  Englishmen,  followers  of  De  Coucj',  son-in-law  of  Edward  III.  of 
Enirlaud,  who,  while  devastating  the  cantons,  were  defeated  and  killed  bv  Swiss  peasants 
in  1376. 

BTJTTMANN,  PniLiPP  Karl,  one  of  the  mo.st  distinguished  philologists  of  modern 
times,  was  b.  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1764,  and  studied  at  Gottingen  under  Heyne. 
He  became,  in  1789,  assistant  in  the  royal  library  in  Berlin,  and  rose  successively  to  be 
secretary  and  librarian  (1811).  He  held'at  the  same  time  (1800-8)  a  professorship  in  the 
Joachimsthal  gymnasium  in  Berlin,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  professorship 
in  the  newlj-  founded  university  of  that  city.  He  died  21st  June,  1829.  B.  is  best  known 
by  his  Greek  grammars,  the  Oriech.  Orammatik  (Berl.  1792;  21st  ed.  by  his  son,  Alexander 
Buttmann,  1863),  and  an  abridgment  of  it,  Oriech.  Srhvlgram.  (14th  ed.  1862);  both  have 
been  tran.slated  into  English.  His  L(.rilogus  (translated  by  Fishlake)  and  Ausff/Itrliclw 
GriecJi.^  Sprachlchre,  or  larger  Greek  grammar,  which  have  gone  through  several  editions, 
are  designed  for  scholars.  In  his  MytlioJogus,  he  has  coIlecl:ed  his  essays  on  the  myths  of 
the  ancients. 

BUTTON.  The  term  B.  is  applied  to  the  well-known  appendages  to  dress  u.sed  for 
fastening  or  for  ornament;  and  to  a  sort  of  oblong  latch  moving  upon  a  pivot  in  the  mid- 
dle, used  by  joiners  and  cabinet-makers  for  fastening  the  lids  of  boxes,  doors  of  presses, 
etc.  The  mass  of  fused  metal  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  crucible  or  cupel,  after  fusing  or 
assaying,  is  also  technichally  called  a  button. 

The  history  of  button-making  is  in  many  ways  a  curious  one.  Dating  no  further 
back  as  a  trade  of  any  importance  than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  has  undergone  several 
extraordinary  clianges,  produced  chiefly  by  the  ever-varying  fashions  in  dress,  but  also 
by  some  simple,  though  ingenious  inventions,  as  well  as  by  foreign  competition.  In 
Great  Britain,  Birmingliam  has  always  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  button  manufacture. 
What  has  been  called  the  "Augustan  age"  of  button-making  in  that  city  included  the 
latter  portion  of  last  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  even  tradesmen 
wore  coats  "loaded  with  innumerable  gilt  buttons,"  and  v.hcn  employers  on  a  moderate 
sciile  in  this  manufacture  were  making  incomes  of  from  £2000  to  £3000  a  year,  and  their 
workmen  from  £2  to  £4  per  week.  Early  in  the  present  century,  Mr.  B.  Sanders  intro- 
duced the  cloth-covered  button,  which  initiated  the  change  from  those  made  of  metal, 
and  by  wliich  he  rapidly  made  a  fortune.  His  son,  in  1825,  efiiected  the  apparently  trivial 
but  realh'  ingenious  improvement  of  making  it  with  a  canvas  tuft  instead  of  a  metal 
shank,  by  which  both  the  button-holes  and  the  garment  itself  w^ere  less  subject  to  injury. 
This  kind  of  button  had  an  enormous  sale,  and  is  still  much  used.  A  further  alteration 
was  made  on  it  by  Mr.  W.  Elliott,  who  patented,  in  1837,  a  mode  of  covering  the  button 
with  silk,  having  a  pattern  in  the  center,  the  demand  for  which  was  at  one  time  so  great, 
that  sixty  looms  were  employed  in  London  in  making  the  special  material  required  for 
them.  In  1841,  the  old  Dorsetshire  wire  and  thread  button  was  replaced  bj*  the  "three- 
fold linen  button,"  still  considered  by  housewives  indispensable  for  under-clothing,  since 
neither  washing  nor  mangling  destroys  it.  It  is  .<=aid  to  be  the  invention  of  Mr.  H.  Jef- 
fries, of  Birmingham,  but  was  patented  by  Mr.  J.  Aston,  and  continues  to  be  made  in 
vast  numbers.  A  single  English  firm  recently  consumed  in  one  year  for  this  kind  of 
button,  63,000  yards  of  cloth  and  34  tons  of  metal,  upon  which  250  hands  were  employed. 

Turning  now  to  other  materials  which  have  had  a  great  "success"  in  their  day,  we 
find  tliat  buttons  made  of  hoof,  under  the  name  of  "horn  buttons,"  as  introduced  nearly 
40  years  ago  by  ^lons.  E.  Bassot  of  Paris,  were  for  a  good  many  years  most  extensively 
manufactured  at  Birmingham,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  hoof  buttons  the 
trade  is  now  comparatively  insignificant,  and  the  French  makers  possess  the  niarKet  for 
what  of  it  remains.     Tweed  clothing  and  fabrics  in  imitation  of  it  have,  through  the 
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necessity  of  matching  their  various  colors,  led  to  the  buttons  for  them  being  made  of  a 
rather  uuconimou  material,  namely,  vegetable  ivory  (q.v.).  This  substance,  which  is 
the  fruit  of  a  palm,  somewhat  resembles  true  ivory,  but  is  rather  softer.  It  can  be  read- 
ily turned  in  the  lathe,  and  dyed  of  various  colors.  More  than  twenty  tons  of  it,  valued 
at  from  £25  to  £30  per  ton,  are  weekly  consumed  in  Birmingham  in  making  buttons,  and 
it  is  also  largely  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  France  and  Germany. 

What  we  have  hitherto  said  refers  principally  to  what  manufacturers  call  the  revolu- 
tion? of  the  trade;  but  there  are  other  important  branches  wliich  have  been  less  subject 
to  change,  chief  among  these  being  the  so-called  "  pearl  buttons" — that  is,  buttons  made 
of  motlier-of-pearl  shells.  This  has  long  been  a  leading  branch,  and  employs  a  greater 
number  hands  than  any  other.  Metal  buttons,  too,  although  not  relatively  so  important 
as  formerly,  have  never  ceased  to  form  a  prominent  section  of  the  trade.  They  are  a 
numerous  class,  and  include  all  sorts  for  uniforms,  trouser  buttons,  fancy  buttons  which 
are  gilt,  stamped,  chased,  or  enameled,  and  many  cheap  varieties  in  iron  and  other  mctala 
for  export.  Numerous  kinds  of  composite  buttons  are  also  partly  composed  of  metal. 
Glass  buttons  form  another  interesting  branch,  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Birmingham,  but  more  largely  in  Bohemia  and  Paris;  so  also  do  porcelain  buttons, 
which,  although  an  Engli.sh  invention,  are  now  almost  exclusively  made  in  France. 
Vulcanite  (q.v.)  buttons  have  been  extensively  made  in  the  United  States.  As  to  other 
materials,  a  Birmingham  manufacturer  says  it  were  easy  to  write  out  a  long  li.st  from 
which  buttons  have  been  made,  but  very  difficult  to  name  one  from  which  they  have  Twt 
been  made. 

We  shall  now  describe  briefly  some  of  the  processes  in  button-making,  beginning  with 
metal  buttons.  Circular  disks,  called  "  blanks,"  are  tirst  cut  out  of  sheet  brass  or  other 
metal  by  means  of  fly-presses,  usually  worked  by  girls.  The  fly-press  consists  of  a  ver- 
tical iron  screw  with  a  triple  thread,  to  which  screw  is  attached  a  horizontal  arm,  bend- 
ing downwards  at  tlie  end  to  form  a  handle.  A  punch  attached  to  the  press  rises  and 
falls  with  the  motion  of  this  handle,  and  rapidly  cuts  out  the  blanks.  When  large 
quantities  of  one  pattern  are  re(iuired,  a  self-feeding,  self-acting  machine  is  used,  which 
cuts  out  the  blanks  in  rows  at  one  blow,  turning  them  out  at  the  rate  of  2000  gross  per 
day.  After  being  annealed,  the  blanks  are  next  made  convex  by  a  blow  from  a  stamp. 
The  shanks  are  formed  of  wire  by  a  separate  machine,  which  cuts  off  pieces,  and  bends 
them  into  loops  of  the  required  form.  AVhen  these  are  soldered  on,  the  buttons  are 
dre.ssed  on  a  lathe.  They  arc  then  gilded  and  burnished;  some,  however,  are  only 
lackered;  and  some,  though  gilt,  are  tiuished  in  a  dead  or  frosted  style. — "  Shell"  but- 
tons are  those  with  a  convex  face,  a  flat  or  convex  back,  and  hollow.  These  are  made 
of  two  blanks,  that  forming  the  face  being  larger  than  the  back  to  whicli  the  shank  is 
attached.  These  blanks  arc  pressed  into  the  required  shape  by  dies  worked  in  the  fly- 
press,  and  then,  by  another  die,  the  edge  of  the  larger  blank  is  lapped  over  the  smaller, 
and  thus  attached  without  soldering.  Livery  and  other  buttons  having  a  device  ia 
strong  relief  are  stamped  by  a  die  placed  in  a  stamping-press.  See  Stamping  op 
Met.vls. 

In  making  covered  buttons,  a  metal  blank  is  punched,  and  its  edge  is  turned  up  by 
a  die  in  a  fly-press;  then  a  smaller  metal  blank  is  punched  with  a  hole  in  the  micidle, 
and  of  such  size,  that,  when  flat,  it  shall  fit  into  the  upturned  edge  of  the  first:  this  per- 
forated Ijlank,  or  collet,  is  next  pressed  into  a  Concave  or  dished  shape.  Two  cloth 
blanks — the  face  one  of  silk,  and  the  other  for  the  tuft  of  thin  canvas — are  now  punched, 
one  considerably  larger  than  the  front  metal  blank,  the  other  somewhat  smaller;  the 
larger  cloth  blank  is  laid  upon  the  flat  face  of  the  metal  blank,  which  is  filled  with  a 
disk  of  mill-board  or  paper,  and  its  edges  turned  over;  these  edges  are  covered  by  the 
smaller  cloth,  and  then  the  collet  laid  upon  them  with  its  concavitj'  towards  the  cloth. 
They  are  now  all  pressed  together  in  a  sort  of  die  or  mold,  by  which  means  the  collet 
is  flattened  and  spread  out,  while  the  upturned  edge  of  the  metal  l)lank  is  turned  forci- 
bly over  it,  thus  securing  the  collet,  and  with  it  the  cloth  which  is  strained  tightly  on 
the  face,  and  its  edges  bound  between  the  blank  and  the  collet,  .so  that  the  whole  is 
firmly  held  togetiier.  The  linen-covered  button  for  underclothing,  above  referred  to,  is 
formed  of  a  single  brass  ring  with  a  groove  or  canal  on  one  face.  Into  this  the  edges  of 
the  two  round  linen  blanks  are  placed,  so  that  when  the  edges  of  the  groove  are  pressed 
firmly  down,  the  button  is  entirely  covered  with  linen. 

Buttons  with  holes,  technically  called  "four-holes,"  "three-holes,"  and  "two-holes," 
when  of  pearl-shell,  wood,  bone,  or  ivory,  are  cut  with  a  tubular  .';aw,  turned  .separately 
in  a  lathe,  and  drilled.  When  of  metal,  the  blanks  are  punched,  then  stamped  in  dies 
to  the  required  form;  the  holes  are  punched,  and  "rj'mered,"  to  round  the  sharp  edges 
that  would  otherwise  cut  the  thread. — Glass  buttons  are  mo.st  largelj'  made  by  taking  a 
rod  of  glass  of  any  color,  softening  the  end  by  heat,  and  pressing  it  into  a  mold,  each 
half  of  which  is  fixed  to  one  limb  of  a  pair  of  pincers.  The  shank  is  placed  into  a  hole 
in  the  mold  before  the  melted  glass  is  in.serted. 

According  to  an  estimate  published  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Turner  of  Birming- 
ham, to  whose  paper  we  have  been  much  indebted,  the  number  of  artisans  employed  in 
the  button  manufactures  of  that  city  was  thea  as  follows: 
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Making  metal  buttons  of  all  kinds , 1200 

"       covered  buttons,  iucluding  linen loOO 

pearl  buttons 2000 

"        veuetable  ivory  buttons 700 

"       otiior  kinds,  as  glass,  horn,  bone,  Avood,  etc 600 

Total 6000 

Probably  about  1000  more  are  employed  in  London  and  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  and 
a  larue  proportion  of  the  -ivhole  are  females.  At  that  time,  whicii  was  before  the  war 
with  Gern)any,  about  20,000  persons  were  employed  in  France,  showing  how  much  more 
largely  the  button  industry  has  been  developed  in   that  country.     Germany  is  a  still 

freater  producer,  the  cheaper  kinds  of  fancy  buttons  made  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of 
'russia,  the  glass  buttons  of  Bohemia,  and  the  pearl  buttons  of  Vienna  being  more 
extensively  exported  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Buttons  of  various  kinds  are 
made  on  a  large  scale  in  the  United  States,  but  that  country  still  imports  them  largely 
from  Europe. 

BUTTON,  Sir  Thomas,  the  successor  of  sir  Henry  Hudson  in  the  exploration  of  the 
n.e.  coast  of  America.  In  1612-13,  he  was  frozen  in  and  wintered  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Hudson's  bay.  The  next  summer  he  explored  all  the  coasts  of  the  bay,  returning  to 
England  in  the  autumn. 

BUTTONWOOD.    See  Plane. 

BUTTRESS  (old  Eng.  hotress;  Fr.  butfee),  a  projection  for  the  purpose  of  giving  addi- 
tional support  or  strength  to  a  wall.  In  the  classical  style,  tliere  were  no  buttresses, 
their  place  being,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplied  by  pilasters,  antse,  etc.  The  different 
stages  of  Gothic  architecture  are  marked  by  the  form  of  buttresses  employed,  almost  as 
distinctly  as  by  the  form  of  the  arch.  The  Norman  B.  was  broad,  often  semicircular, 
sometimes  dying  into  the  wall  at  the  top,  and  never  projecting  from  it  to  any  great 
extent.  Early  English  buttresses  project  much  more  boldly,  and  are  considerably  nar- 
rower, than  the  Norman.  They  are  frequently  broken  into  stages,  which  diminish  in 
size  as  the}^  ascend.  In  the  decorated  style,  this  division  into  stages  is  almost  invaria- 
ble, the  B.  being  often  supplied  with  niches  terminating  in  pinnacles,  and  very  highly 
ornamented  with  carving,  statues,  etc.  In  the  perpendicular  style,  they  retain  the  forms 
whicli  had  been  introduced  during  the  decorated  period,  the  ornamentation,  of  course, 
being  varied  to  suit  the  character  of  the  style.  Flying  buttresses — i.e.,  buttresses  in  the 
form  of  a  sloping  arcli,  connecting  the  upper  and  central  portions  of  an  arched  structure 
with  the  vertical  buttresses  of  the  outer  walls — were  introduced  into  England  at  the 
period  of  the  early  English,  though  they  existed  on  the  continent  previously,  Avhere 
thej'  continued  to  be  used  to  a  greater  extent.  They  were  also  very  common  in  Scot- 
land.    In  England,  they  are  generally  called  arch-buttresses. 

BUTTS,  a  CO.  in  central  Georgia,  on  the  Ockmulgee;  240  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8311—4034 
colored.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  soil  fertile.  Productions,  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet 
potatoes.     Co.  seat,  Jackson. 

BUTTJA  ROOT.     See  Cissampelos. 

BUTYRIC  ACID  may  be  best  obtained  by  saponifying  butter  with  potash,  then  adding 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  till  an  acid  reaction  is  attained,  and  distilling  about  one  half  of  the 
mixture,  adding  a  little  water,  and  continuing  the  distillation  till  the  re.sidue  is  not  acid. 
B.  A.  may  also  be  obtained  by  allowing  a  small  quantity  of  milk-curd  to  act  upon  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar  at  a  temperature  of  77"  to  86%  which  excites  a  peculiar  process  of  fermen- 
tation resulting  in  the  formation  of  butyric  acid.  Some  chalk  is  added  to  take  up  the 
B.  A.  whenever  produced,  and  the  better  proportions  to  employ  are  100  sugar,  8  to  10 
fresh  curd,  and  50  chalk,  with  suiBcient  water  to  make  a  thin  liquid.  The  butyrate  of 
lime  is  left  in  the  vessel,  and  on  acting  upon  that  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  redistilling,  the  free  B.  A.  passes  over  in  vapor,  and  is  condensed.  B.  A.  is  a 
transparent,  thin,  oily  liquid,  with  a  most  persistent  rancid  odor.  It  is  mixable  in  all 
proportions  in  water,  alcoliol,  ether,  and  oil  of  vitriol;  has  the  specific  gravity  973  (water 
being  1000),  boils  at  SW;  though  it  volatilizes  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  appears  from 
the  rancid  odor  of  its  vapor.  Its  chemical  symbol  is  HO,C8H703,  and  it  combines  with 
bases,  such  as  lime,  soda,  etc.,  to  form  salts. 

BUTYRIC  ETHER,  or  Pine-apple  Oil,  is  an  exceedingly  fragrant  oil  obtained  by 
distilling  butyric  acid  (or  the  butyrate  of  lime),  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  mate- 
rial which  passes  over  is  the  B.  fe.,  and  it  is  generally  mixed  with  alcohol,  and  sold  in 
commerce  as  artificial  pine-apple  oil.  It  possesses  the  same  very  pleasant  flavor  which 
belongs  to  pine-apples,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  pine-apples  owe  their  flavor  to  the 
presence  of  natural  butyric  ether.  Tiie  artificial  variety  is  now  extensively  used  for 
flavoring  confections,  as  pine-apple  drops,  for  sophisticating  bad  rum,  and  for  flavoring 
eustards.  ices,  and  creams,  as  also  an  acidulated  drink  or  lemonade  named  pine-apple 
ale.  B.  E.  alone  cannot  be  used  in  perfumery  for  handkerchief  use,  as,  when  inhaled  in 
even  small  quantity,  it  tends  to  cause  irritation  of  the  air-tubes  of  the  lungs  and  intense 
headache,  but  it  is  employed  as  one  material  in  the  manufacture  of  compound  perfumes. 
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It  is  composed  of  ordinary  ctbcr  (C4H60)  and  butj-ric  acid  (C8H,03+riO),  and  its  strict 
cliemical  name  and  symbol  is  tbe  butyrate  of  tbe  oxide  of  ethyl  (CJIsO.CeHiOs).  It  is 
remarkable  tiiat  a  svik^tance  possessing  such  a  disagreeable  odor  as  butyric  acid  (that  of 
rancid  l)utter)  should  be  capable  of  forming,  in  part  at  least,  a  substance  "willi  such  u 
pleasant  tlavor  as  artificial  pine-apple  oil. 

BUXAR',  a  t.  of  Shahabad,  in  Bahar,  presidencj-  of  Bengal,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  chieli}'  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  a  victory  gained  in  1764 
by  sir  Hector  Munro.  At  the  head  of  7072  men,  of  -wiiom  only  857  were  Europeans, 
he  defeated  a  native  army  of  40,000,  and  cajitured  138  guns.  13.  is  62  m.  n.e.  of  Bena- 
res, and  398  u.w.  of  Calcutta.     Pop.  '71,  13,446. 

BTJXBAU  MIA,  a  genus  of  mosses,  of  whicli  only  one  species  is  known,  B.  ap7n/lla, 
a  very  rare  liriiish  j)lant,  remarkable  for  its  apparent  Avant  of  leaves;  the  whole  plant 
above  ground  seeming  to  consist  of  a  little  conical  bulb,  with  minute  scales,  which 
are,  however,  really  its  leaves. 

BUX  TON,  a  t.  in  Derbyshire,  83  m.  n.w.  of  Derby.  It  lies  900  ft.  al)ove  the  sea,  in 
a  deep  \ alley,  surrounded  by  hills  and  moors,  which  have  been  tastefully  planted;  the 
only  approach  being  by  a  narrow  ravine,  by  which  the  Wye  flows  mto  the  Dcrwent. 
The  new  part  of  the  town  is  much  under  the  level  of  the  old.  Five  m.  to  the  e.  of 
B.  is  C'hee  Tor,  a  perpendicular  limestone  rock,  rising  to  a  height  of  between  300 
and  400  ft.  from  the  Wye.  B.  has,  for  300  years,  been  famous  for  its  calcareous 
springs,  tepid  (82'  F.),  and  cold  (discharging  120  gallons  of  water  per  minute),  and  its 
chalybeate  springs.  It  is  visited  annually, "from  June  to  Octol)er,  by  12,000  to  14,000 
persons,  the  waters  being  taken  for  indigestion,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  nervous  and 
cutaneous  diseases.  Nearly  5000  strangers  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time.  There  is 
an  institution,  called  the  Devonshire  hospital,  containing  100  beds,  supported  by  sub- 
scription, where  nearly  1000  jiatients  are  annually  boarded  and  lodged  free  of  charge. 
The  baths  mid  public  walks  are  numerous.  Much  of  the  splendor  of  B.  is  due  to  tlie 
dukes  of  Devonshire,  one  of  whom,  in  the  last  century,  at  the  cost  of  £120,000, 
erected  an  immense  tliree-storied  pile  of  buildings  of  gritstone,  called  the  Crescent,  a 
curve  of  200  ft.,  with  wings  of  58  feet.  It  includes  several  hotels,  a  library,  assem- 
bly rooms,  etc.  Near  B.  is  the  Diamond  hill,  famous  for  its  crystals;  and  Poole's 
hole,  a  stalactitic  cavern  560  yards  long.  The  Romans  had  baths  here.  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  resided  for  some  time  at  B.,  when  in  the  custody  of  the  carl  of  Slirewsbur}'. 
B.  is  approached  by  railwaj'  both  from  n.  and  s. ;  and  the  baths,  whicli  were 
rebuilt  some  years  ago,  are  considered  among  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  town,  which 
in  1871  had  a  population  of  3717,  is  rapidly  increasing.  Four  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished. 

BUXTON,  Jedidiah,  an  English  prodigy  of  skill  in  numbers,  b.  1704,  and  lived 
about  70  years.  Though  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  and  grand,s()n  of  a  vicar.  B.'s  educa- 
tion was  so  neglected  that  he  could  not  write,  nor  was  he  at  an  early  period  rc.'markable 
for  knowledge  of  numbers.  He  never  could  tell  how  his  singular  power  came,  or  how 
he  used  it;  but  it  was  observed  that  when  "figuring"  his  attention  was  withdrawn  from 
all  external  objects.  He  worked  out  every  question  by  his  own  methods,  without  external 
aid.  and  without  understanding  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic.  He  would  stride  over 
a  piece  of  land  and  tell  the  contents  to  almost  exact  measure.  In  this  manner  he  measured 
the  whole  estate  of  Clinton,  some  thousands  of  acres,  giving  not  only  the  acres  but  even 
the  square  inciies.  Then  for  liis  own  amusement,  he  reduced  the  whole  to  square  hair- 
breadths, on  the  l)ase  of  48  hairs  to  a  lineal  inch.  His  memory  was  such  that  he  could 
stop  in  tlie  midst  of  an  abstruse  calculation,  and  a  week  or  even  a  month  later  resume  it 
•where  he  liad  left  off.  This  mania  for  figures  shut  him  out  from  all  other  knowledge,  and 
on  returning  from  chinch  it  did  not  appear  that  he  had  brought  away  a  .sentence  that  had 
been  given  out.  His  faculty  was  tested  liefore  the  royal  society,  where  he  was  i)resented 
with  a  gratuity.  While  in  London  he  was  taken  to  see  Richard  HI.,  but  his  only  enjoy- 
ment was  in  counting  the  number  of  words  spoken  by  Garrick.  He  would  easily  count 
the  ste]>s  of  a  company  of  dancers,  but  admitted  that  the  sounds  given  out  by  a  number 
of  ninsi(  al  instruments  perplexed  him  bejond  measure. 

BUXTON,  Sir  Titom.\s  Fowei.t..  a  man  of  singular  earnestness  and  force  of  character, 
belonging  to  the  class  termed  "philanthropists,"  was  b.  in  1786  at  Earl's  Col ne.  Essex. 
The  eldest  son  of  a  wealthy  family,  and  earl}'  deprived  of  paternal  guidance,  his  3outh 
was  distinguished  chiefly  l>y  a  strong  development  of  animal  energy,  natural  enough  to 
a  young  Englishman  whose  full  stature  exceeded  6  ft.  4  inches.  At  the  miiver.sity  of 
D'id)lin,  his  mind  at  length  asserted  its  claims,  and  the  new  consciousness  of  needing  to 
raise  the  family  fortunes  anmiated  him  to  extraordinary  efforts.  His  preparatory  educa- 
tion hatl  been  almost  thrown  away,  but  at  21  he  left  the  university  its  most  distinguished 
graduate.  In  tiiat  j'car  he  married  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  Mns.  Fry,  and  entered 
business  as  a  brewer,  with  an  energy  which  in  due  time  was  crowned  with  splendid 
prosperity.  His  warm  religious  and  moral  impulses  soon  brought  him  j)r'>minently  for- 
ward as  an  advocate  of  philanthropic  interests.  Prison  discipline  formed  one  of  the 
earliest  subjects  of  his  efforts.  In  1H]8,  lie  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Viey- 
moulh,  which  he  continued  to  represent  for  about  20  years,  taking  a  prominent  part  in 
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eveiy  debate  on  such  questions  as  tlxe  amelioration  of  criminal  law  and  of  prison  disci- 
pline, widow-burniii;^  and  slave  emancipation.  The  latter,  in  particular,  engrossed  a  large 
sliarc  of  his  activity  for  many  years,  and  no  man  on  that  side  displayed  more  indomitable 
ze  li  and  tirmuess  in  its  advocacy.  In  18o7,  he  was  rejected  by  liis  constituency,  and 
refusetl  ever  after  to  stand  for  a  borough.  His  philanthropic  labors,  however,  terminated 
only  with  ids  life.  In  iy40,  he  received  the  well-merited  distinction  of  a  baronetcy.  He 
died  on  IDth  Feb.,  1845.     See  Memoirs  of  Sw  T.  Fowell  B.  (1848). 

BTJXTORF,  JoiiANN,  a  celebrated  orientalist,  was  b.  2otk  Dec,  1564,  at  Kamen,  in 
Westphalia;  studied  at  ]\Iarburg,  Herborn,  Basel,  and  Geneva.  After  traveling  through 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  he  settled  at  Basel,  where  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  in 
1591.  He  died  of  the  plague,  13th  Sept.,  1629.  In  a  knowledge  of  rabbinical  literature, 
he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  The  two  works  winch  prove  liis  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  this  recondite  branch  of  theological  study,  are  his  Bihlid  Hehruira  linhbirdca 
(Basel,  1618-19),  and  liis  Tiberias  seu  Commentarius  Maxorethicits  (Basel,  1620).  The  most 
useful  of  his  grammatical  works  is  the  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  (Basel,  1607). 

BTJXTORF,  JoHANX,  the  son  of  the  former,  was  b.  at  Basel,  13th  Aug.,  1599,  and 
displayed  at  an  earl}'  period  a  decided  predilection  for  the  same  studies  witli  his  father. 
At  live  years  of  age — according  to  his  rather  credulous  biographers — he  could  read  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  Hebrew.  To  perfect  his  knowledge  of  these  tongues,  he  visited  Holland, 
France,  and  Gcrmanj';  and  in  1630  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  at  Basel,  Avhere  he  died  16th  Aug.,  1664.  Besides  his  Lexicon  Chuldaicum  et 
Syrietcum  (Basel,  1622),  and  a  work  of  Maimonides.  entitled  More  Nevochim  (Basel,  1629), 
w'hich  is  an  exposition  of  obscure  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  published  from  the 
MSS.  of  his  father  a  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmudicum,  et  Babbinicum  (Basel,  1639),  and 
Conmrdanfim  Bibliorum  Hebraicorura  (Basel,  1632). 

BUX'US.     See  Box. 

BUYING  OF  PLEAS  by  lawyers  is  prohibited  by  an  old  Scotch  act  passed  in  1594.  It 
is  explained  under  the  English  term  champarty,  to  which  it  is  analogous. 

BUYXJKDEREH,  a  beautiful  suburb  of  Constantinople,  from  which  it  is  a  few  miles 
distant,  situated  on  the  Bosporus,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  charming  scenery.  It  forms 
the  summer  residence  of  many  of  the  Christian  ambassadors,  some  of  whom  have  splendid 
mansions  here. 

BUZZARD,  Buteo,  a  genus  of  accipitres  (q.v.),  or  birds  of  prey,  of  the  fvamXYfalcon- 
idce,  having  a  rather  small  and  weak  bill,  which  bends  from  the  base,  and  is  not  notched, 
as  in  falcons.  The  legs  are  short  and  strong,  the  tarsi  covered  with  scales  or  with 
feathers,  the  toes  sliort,  and  the  claws  strong.  Buzzards  may  be  regarded  as  an  inferior 
kind  of  eagles;  they  do  not  possess  courage  equal  to  that  of  eagles  and  falcons,  nor 
equal  strength  of  bill  or  claws.  Tliey  are  large  birds;  the  common  B.  (B.  rrdriaris) 
measuring  almost  4  ft.  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  outstretched  wings.  It  is  a  bird  still  pretty- 
common  in  Britain,  although  much  less  so  than  it  formerly  was.  It  is  subject  to  varia- 
tions of  plumage;  the  prevailing  color  is  brown,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of  black 
on  the  upper  parts,  and  of  white  or  grayisli-white  on  the  under.  It  is  sluggish  and 
inactive,  in  comparison  with  many  other  birds  of  the  same  family;  is  usuaHy  slow  in 
its  flight,  and  often  sits  long  on  a  tree,  watching  for  prey,  which,  when  it  perceives,  it 
glides  sik-ntly  into  tlie  air,  and  sweeping  rapidly  down,  seizes  it  in  its  claws.  This  B. 
is  plentiful  in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  Europe;  it  is  found  also  in  the  n.  of  Africa,  and 
is  known  to  exist  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  extends  over 
that  continent,  a  distinct  although  very  similar  species  occurring  in  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains. The  common  B.  is,  however,  a  North  American  bird.  Tame  female  buzzards 
have  been  known  in  several  instances  to  exhibit  so  strong  a  propensity  for  incubation, 
and  the  rearing  of  young,  at  the  proper  season,  that  they  have  hatched  hens'  eggs  and 
brought  up  the  chickens,  although  if  chickens  not  of  their  own  hatching  were  brought 
within  their  reach,  they  devoured  them.  Meat  given  to  the  B.  nurse  w^as  carefully 
divided  among  her  nurslings,  but  they  found  out  by  their  own  instincts  the  use  of  grain 
and  other  vegetable  food. — The  rough-legged  B.  {B'.lagopits)  is  very  similar  to  the  com- 
mon B.,  but  is  at  once  distinguished  by  having  the  tarsi  feathered'  to  the  toes,  whilst  in 
the  common  B.  they  are  covered  with  scales.  It  is  a  rarer  British  bird,  yet  not  of  unfre- 
quent  occurrence;  it  is  very  widely  diffused,  being  found  in  the  old  w^orld  from  Lapland 
to  tlie  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  equally  common  in  North  America.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  in  marshy  districts,  and  often  skimming  over  marshes,  where  it 
makes  prey  of  frogs. — The  red-tailed  hawk  of  North  America  is  a  species  of  B.  (buteo 
borealis).  It  is  in  very  bad  repute  among  American  farmers  and  liousewives  for  its  fre- 
quent invasion  of  poultry-yards,  from  which  it  has  accpiircd  the  name  of  hen-hairk. — 
Several  other  species  of  B.  appear  to  be  limited  to  particular  parts  of  the  world,  asbiitco 
jackal — so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  voice  to  that  of  the  jackal — to  s.  Africa, 
and  B.  melanosternon  to  Australia.  The  Australian  species  has  the  head,  chest,  and 
center  of  the  belly  deep  black.  The  honey-buzzards  (q.v.)  belong  to  a  different  genus, 
although  nearlj^  allied  to  the  true  buzzards,  as  are  also  the  harriers  (q.v.),  of  which  the 
most  cornmon  British  species,  the  marsh  harrier,  is  sometimes  called  the  moor  buzzard. — 
Bald  B.  is  the  name  of  the  osprey  (q.v.). 
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BUZZATiD'S  BAY,  on  the  s  coast  of  Massachusetts,  about  30  m.  long  by  7  wide; 
sheltered  from  the  ocean  by  tlie  Elizabeth  islands  and  Vineyard  sound.  In  the  bay  are 
the  liarbors  of  New  Bedford,  Warehara,  Sippican,  Fairhaven,  and  Mattapoiset. 

BY-BIDDING,  at  auctions  where  the  bidder  maybe  employed  by  the  owner,  and 
really  bidding  to  enhance  the  price,  not  meaning  to  purchase.  This  form  is  unlawful; 
but  bidding  merely  to  prevent  the  sale  of  property  below  its  actual  value  is  not  so  con- 
sidered. 

BTBL03,  an  ancient  city  of  Phenicia,  now  called  Jubei'l,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
lower  range  of  the  Libanus,  about  half-way  between  Tripoli  and  Beyrout.  B.  was 
famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Adonis,  or  Tliammuz,  in  whose  honor  a  splendid  temple  was 
erected,  which  attracted  many  worshipers.  The  name  given  to  the  town  by  the  Jews 
was  Giblah,  and  its  inhabitants  the  Giblites  are  noticed  in  the  Scriptures  as  stone- 
squarers  and  caulkers  of  sliips.  A  wall  belonging,  ai)parently.  to  the  era  of  the  cru- 
sades, surrounds  the  town,  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman  theater  are  still  visible. — B. 
was  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  Egyptian  delta,  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
papyrus  from  tlie  byblus  or  papyrus  plant. 

BY-LAWS  are  the  private  regulations  which  are  usually  made  by  corporate  bodies 
for  the  control  and  government  of  the  corporation.  They  are  binding,  unless  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  to  the  charter,  or  act  of  incorporation,  or,  as  it  lias  been 
decided  in  England,  unless  they  are  manifestly  unreasonable.  Blackstone  tells  us  that 
the  right  of  making  by-laws  was  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  at  Home;  and  Mr. 
Stephen,  in  his  t'ommcntdries,  states  that  in  the  law  of  England  such  a  right  is  so  much 
of  course,  as  regards  every  corporation,  that  if  the  charter  by  which  certain  persons  are 
incorporated  give  to  a  .select  body,  out  of  their  whole  number,  a  power  to  make  by-laws 
as  to  certain  specified  matters,  the  body  at  large  is  nevertheless  at  liberty  to  make  them 
with  regard  to  all  matters  not  specified.  Every  corporation,  loo,  can  of  course  alter  or 
repeal  the  bA'-laws  which  itself  has  made.  By  the  municii)al  corporation  act,  5  and  6  Will. 
IV.  c.  76,  sr90,  borough  councils  have  power  to  make  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
borough,  and  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  nuisances;  such  by-laws,  however, 
not  to  be  of  force  till  the  expiration  of  forty  days  after  the  same,  or  a  copy  shall  have 
been  sent  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  during  which  period  her  majesty,  with  the 
advice  of  her  privy  council,  may  either  disallow  the  by  -laws,  or  a  ])arl,  or  enlarge  the  time 
within  which  they  shall  not  come  into  force.  Railway  comi)ani(.'s  are  required  to  lay 
before  the  board  of  trade,  for  the  approbation  of  that  authority,  certitied  copies  of  the 
by-laws  and  regulations  by  which  the  railway  is  governed,  wiiich  l)y-laws  may  be  disal- 
lowed by  the  board  at  its  pleasure.     See  C.\nal,  Cakkiek,  Railway. 

BYLES,  Mather,  d.d.  ;  1706-88;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  ordained  minister  of 
the  Ilollis  street  church,  Boston,  in  1733.  In  1765,  he  was  given  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  by  the  \uiiversity  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  Swift  and  Pope, 
and  published  a  volume  of  his  own  poems.  During  the  revolution  he  adhered  to  the 
Engli.sh  side,  and  for  that  reason  his  connection  witli  his  parish  was  di-ssolved.  In  1777. 
he  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  to  the  country,  imprisoned  for  a  time,  and  condemned 
to  exile,  but  tlie  latter  sentence  was  conunuted  to  confinement  in  his  own  house,  before 
which  sentinels  were  placed.  His  reputation  for  quick  and  caustic  wit  has  kept  his 
memory  alive. 

BYNG,  George,  Viscount  Torrington,  a  British  admiral,  b.  Jan.  27,  1663,  eldest 
son  of  Jolm  Byng,  esq.,  of  Wrotham,  Kent,  entered  the  navy  as  a  volunteer  at  the  age 
of  15,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieut.  In  1688,  he  recommended  himself  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  by  his  activity  and  zeal  in  attaching  the  ofticers  of  the  Heet  to  the 
cause  of  the  revolution,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  capt.  In  1702,  he  took 
part  in  the  cajjluring  and  burning  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Vigo,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  red.  The  attack  on  Gilmaltar  was  solely  confided  to  his 
command,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Malaga  he  was  kniglited  by  queen 
Anne.  In  170K,  he  became  admiral  of  the  blue,  and  commanded  a  squadron  fitted  out 
to  oppose  an  intended  invasion  of  Scotland  from  PYance,  on  the  part  of  the  pretender. 
He  pursued  tlie  P"'rencii  fleet  to  the  firth  of  Forth,  took  one  ship,  and  forced  the  fleet 
back  to  Dunkirk,  on  which  occasion  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he  was  ajipointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  .squadron  in  the  Downs,  and  for  important  services  against  the  French,  was 
created  a  baronet.  In  1718,  he  conunnnded  the  English  fleet  sent  to  Sicily  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Messina. 
Soon  after,  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain. 
In  Jan.,  1721,  he  was  sworn  one  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  Sept.  following,  created 
baron  Southhill  and  viscount  Torrington.  On  the  revival  of  the  order  of  the  bath,  in 
1725,  lie  was  installed  one  of  the  knights;  and,  on  the  accession  of  George  II.,  was 
nominated  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  He  represented  Plymouth  in  parliament  from 
1706  until  1721.     Died  Jan.  17,  1733. 

BYNG,  John,  a  brave  hut  ill-fated  British  admiral,  fourth  son  of  the  preceding,  b. 
in  1704,  entered  the  navy  early,  served  under  his  father,  and,  in  1727,  became  capt.  In 
1748,  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  red.     In  1756,  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
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mand  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  of  the  line  in  the  Mediterranean,  destined  for  the  relief  of 
Minorca,  at  tiiat  time  lilockaced  by  a  French  fleet  under  La  Galissoniere.  On  the  20th 
May,  B.  niadu  the  siirnal  to  engage,  wliich  was  obeyed  by  rear-admiral  West  wilh  such 
impetuosity  that  sf venial  of  tlie  enemy's  ships  were  driven  out  of  the  line;  but  B.  not 
advancing  to  his  supjiort,  the  French  were  allowed  to  escape,  and  Minorca  was  lost 
The  dissatisfaction  in  England,  on  the  news  arriving,  Avas  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
ministry  to  avert  the  public  odium  from  tlieir  own  inefticient  measures.  B.  was  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death,  for  a  breach  of  the  12th  «rticle  of  war,  but 
recommended  to  mercy.  Sacrificed  to  the  general  indignation,  he  was  shot  on  board 
the  Monarch,  at  Portsmouth,  Mar.  14,  1757,  meeting  liis  fate  with  firmness  and  resigna- 
tion.    In  the  fleet,  he  was  not  popular,  being  a  strict  disciplinarian. 

BYNKERSHOEK,  Cornklius  van,  a  Dutch  jurisconsult,  was  b.  at  jMiddelburg,  in 
Zealand,  2'Jth  May,  1673.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Franeker,  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  1-09-1,  and  immediately  after  commenced  to  practice  as  an  advocate  of  the 
Hague.  In  1703,  he  was  elected  by  the  states- general  a  member  of  the  supreme  court, 
and,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  soon  had  occasion  to  observe  liow  defeclive  and 
vague  was  the  common  law  of  the  country.  In  1710,  with  a  view  to  remedy  this,  he 
published  the  first  part  of  his  Observationes  Juris  Romani;  in  1719,  his  Opimcula  Varii 
Argiunenti;  and  in  1724,  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  president  of  the  supreme 
court.  In  1783,  appeared  the  rest  of  his  Ohserfationeit  Juris  Bomani.  B.  now  began  to 
devote  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  Dutch  and  international  law,  acquiring,  of  the 
former  in  particular,  a  most  extensive  and  solid  knowledge.  His  great  work  on  this 
subject  is  his  Qncestioncs  Juris  Privati,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  and  on  the  other, 
his  Qucstiones  Juris  Publici.  In  addition  to  these,  B.  collected  (from  his  notes)  the 
decisions  and  proceedings  of  the  supreme  court  in  his  time,  under  the  title  Observationes 
Tumultuariw,  and  besides  (what  is  perhaps  his  most  valuable  work)  made  a  digest  under 
the  title  of  Corpus  Juris  Hollandici  et  ZeJandici,  of  all  tlie  laws  of  his  own  country, 
whether  statutory,  or  existing  in  the  decisions  of  courts,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  bar,  or 
in  the  customs  of  particular  places.  He  died  16th  April,  1743.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  by  prof.  Vicat,  of  Geneva,  in  1761. 

BYRAM  RIVER,  a  small  stream,  scarcely  more  than  a  brook,  which  is  often  men- 
tioned as  the  farthest  western  boundary  of  New  England,  separating  the  towns  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  Rye,  N.  Y.  Recent  surveys  have  straightened  the  boundary 
line,  which,  however,  still  begins  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  follows  it  a  short  distance. 
One  mile  above  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  .sound,  the  stream  widens,  receives  the 
tide,  and  is  navigable  for  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  to  the  village  of  Port  Chester. 

BYRD,  William,  1674-1744;  b.  Va.,  and  educated  in  England,  where  he  became 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  Returning  to  America,  he  was  receiver-general  of  revenue 
in  Virginia,  colonial  agent,  member  of  the  council,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  to  fix 
the  North  C'irolina  boundary.  He  laid  out  the  cities  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg  in 
1733  on  his  own  land. 

BYRGIUS,  Justus,  or,  more  properly,  Jobst  Buegi,  the  inventor  of  various  astro- 
nomical instruments,  was  b.  28th  Feb.,  1552,  at  Lichtensteig,  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall, 
Switzerland.  In  1759,  he  went  into  the  service  of  the  learned  landgraf  of  Hesse, 
Wilhelm  IV.  His  first  work  was  a  celestial  globe,  ths  surface  of  which  was  plated  with 
silver,  and  in  which  the  stars  were  placed  according  to  his  own  observations.  The 
landgraf  sent  it  to  the  emperor  Rudolf  II.,  who  thought  it  so  beautiful  that,  in  1604, 
he  appointed  B.  his  own  mechanician.  B.  sub.sequently  went  to  Austria,  but  returned 
to  Cassel  in  1622,  where  he  died  in  1683.  Many  of  his  reputed  discoveries  and  inventions 
are  questioned,  such  as  those  of  logarithms  and  the  proportional  compasses;  but  he 
seems  to  have  hit  upon  something  like  both,  while  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the  inventor 
of  a  method  of  resolving  spherical  triangles. 

BYELAW,  Birlaw,  or  Burlaw,  the  name  given  to  a  sort  of  popular  jurisprudence 
formerlj^  in  use  in  Scotland,  in  villages  and  among  husbandmen.  Sir  John  Skene, 
writing  in  1597,  when  the  system  was  in  full  force,  defines  B.  as  ''leges  rvsticorum,  de  re 
rvstica  latce — laws  made  by  husbandmen,  concerning  neighborhood  to  be  kept  among 
themselves." — Reg.  Majest.  lib.  iv.  c.  39;  De  Verb.  Signif.  voce  Byrlaw.  As  the  B.  was 
enacted  by  the  common  consent  of  the  villagers  or  neighbors,  so  it  was  administered  by 
judges  chosen  by  them  from  their  own  ranks.  These  judges  were  commonly  called 
"byrlaw  men,"  a  name  which  is  still  applied  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  to  an  arbiter, 
oddsman,  or  umpire.  The  courts  which  they  held  were  called  "byrlaw  courts,"  and 
took  cognizance  of  disputes  between  neighbor  and  neighbor.  B.  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  boor,  or  bnur,  a  countryman. 

BYRO^r,  John,  1691-1763;  an  English  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer.  Colin  and 
Phoebe,  ]\\<.  first  poetical  essay,  appeared  in  the  Spectator.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  royal  society;  invented  and  taught  a  system  of  short-hand  writing;  was  a  person  of 
lively  wit.  and  had  a  taste  for  the  niystical  theology  of  Bohme. 

BYRON,  Anne  Isabella  Milbanke.  1792-1860;  only  child  of  sir  Ralph  Milhanke. 
and  Avife  of  lord  Byron.  She  married  lord  Byron  Jan.  2,  1815,  and  separated  from  him 
in  Feb.  of  the  next  year.     On  the  death  of  lord  (properly  baron)  Scarsdale,  she  became 
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baroness  of  Wentworth,  and  for  several  years  before  ber  death  employed  her  large 
iuconie  in  works  of  charity.  One  cliikl  was  borne  by  lier  to  Byron,  "Ada,  sole  daughter 
of  my  house  and  heart,"  who  married  William,  lord  King,  afterwards  earl  of  Lovelace. 
BYEON,  G)-:oHGE  Goudox,  Lord,  a  great  English  poet,  was  b.  in  Holies  street,  Lon- 
don, on  the  22d  of  Jan.,  1788.  He  was  tlie  only  son  of  ca])!.  John  Byron,  of  the  guards, 
and  Catlierinc  Gordim  of  Gigbt,  an  heiress  in  Aberdeensliire.  C'apt.  Byron  and  his 
wife  did  not  live  liappily.  Domestic  peace  perished  in  tlie  conllict  of  tiieir  ungoverna- 
ble tempers.  Tlie  iiusband's  habits  were  profligate  in  the  hlgliest  degree,  and  tlie  wife's 
fortune  was  soon  squandered  in  the  debauch  and  at  tlie  ganililing-table.  Separated  from 
her  husband,  the  lady  retired  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen  with  her  little  lame  boy,  whom 
she  passionately  loved,  her  sole  income  at  this  time  being  about  £130  per  annum.  In 
his  11th  year,  B.  succeeded  his  grand-uncle,  William  lord  Byron;  and  mother  and  son 
immediately  left  the  north  for  Newstead  abbey,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family,  situated 
a  few  miles  distant  from  Nottingham,  in  the  romantic  district  which  Sherwood  forest 
shadowed,  and  which  was  once  familiar  with  the  bugle  of  Kobin  Hood.  On  succeeding 
to  the  title,  B.  was  placed  in  a  private  school  at  Dulwich,  and  thereafter  sent  to  Har- 
row. The  most  remarkable  thing  about  B.'s  early  years  was  his  extraordinary  attach- 
ments. Like  almost  every  member  of  the  poetic  tribe,  he  "  had  a  passion  for  the  name 
of  Mary."  In  liis  8th  year,  in  Aberdeenshire,  he  fell  in  love  with  ]\lary  Duff.  Margaret 
Parker,  a  cousin  of  his  own,  and  who  died  early,  was  his  ne.\t  idol.  His  strongest  pas- 
sion was,  however,  for  Mary  Chaworth.  Tliis  lad}'  he  first  met  when  on  a  visit  to  New- 
stead  in  1803,  at  which  date  he  was  in  his  loth  year.  Miss  Chaworth's  father  had  been 
killed  in  a  duel  by  lord  Byron,  tlie  grand-uncle  of  the  poet,  and  marriage  would  have 
healed  the  familj-"  feud,  and  would  iiave  joined  rich  estates.  But  it  was  not  to  lie.  IVIiss 
Chaworth  was  B.'s  senior  by  two  years,  and  evidently  felt  little  llattered  by  the  worship 
of  the  lame  Harrow  boy.  Ne.\t  year  came  the  parting  interview  described  in  T/ie 
Dream,  with  which  every  Englishman  is  familiar  now  as  with  a  personal  experience. 
In  1805,  B.  removed  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge;  and  two  years  thereafter,  liis  first 
vohiinn  of  verse,  entitled  Hoars  of  Idleness,  was  printed  at  Newark.  The  poems  therein 
contained  were  not  alisolutely  without  merit,  but  they  might  have  been  written  by  any 
well-educated  lad  who,  in  addition  to  ordinary  ability,  ])ns.scs.sed  the  slightest  toucli  of 
poetic  sensibility.  The  volume  was  fiercely  assailed  by  lord  (then  Mr.)  Brougham  in 
the  E'linbiiri/hRceleir,  and  his  sarcasms  stung  B.  into  a  poet.  The  satire,  Eiif/li-sh  Ji/irds 
and  Scotch  Reiieirers,  was  written  in  reply  to  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh,  and  the  town 
was  taken  by  a  play  of  wit  and  a  mastery  of  versification  uneqnaled  since  the  days  of 
Pope.  In  the  babble  of  praise  that  immediately  arose,  B.  withdrew  from  England, 
visited  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  sojoiu-ned  in  Turkey  and  Greece.  On  Ills 
return  in  1813,  he  published  the  first  two  cantos  of  Cliilde  Harold,  with  immense  success, 
and  was  at  once  enrolled  among  the  great  poets  of  his  countiy.  During  the  next  two 
j'ears,  he  produced  The  Gino'ir;  The  Bride  of  Abydox;  The  (Jorsair;  and  Lara.  While 
these  brilliant  pieces  were  flowing  from  his  pen,  he  was  indulging  in  all  the  revelries  and 
excesses  of  the  metropolis.  What  was  noblest  in  the  man  revolted  at  this  mode  of  life, 
and,  in  an  elfort  to  escape  from  it,  he  married  .Miss  Milbanke,  daughter  of  sir  KalphMil- 
baiike,  a  baronet  in  the  co.  of  Durham.  This  union  proved  singularly  infelicitous.  It  lasted 
only  a  year,  and  during  that  brief  period,  money  embarrassments,  recriminations,  and 
all  the  nuscries  incident  to  an  ill-as.sorted  marriage,  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  After 
the  birth  of  her  child  Ada,  lady  Byron  retired  to  her  fatlier's  house,  and  refused  to 
return.  This  event,  from  the  celebrity  of  one  of  the  parties,  caused  considerable 
excitement  in  the  fashionable  world.  B.  became  the  subject  of  all  uiu'haritable 
tongues.  The  most  popular  poet,  he  was  for  a  space  the  most  unpopular  indivuhial  in 
the  country.  In  one  of  his  letters,  written  from  Italy  some  years  later,  referring  to  the 
slanders  current  at  the  time,  he  tlius  expresses  himself:  "I  was  accused  of  every  mon- 
strous vice  iiy  jiuljlie  rumor  and  private  rancor.  My  name,  whicli  had  been  a  knightly 
or  a  noble  one  siiu;c  my  fathers  helped  to  coufiuer  the  kingdom  for  William  the  Nor- 
man, was  tainted.  I  felt  that  if  what  was  whispered,  and  muttered,  and  murmured 
was  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England;  if  false,  England  was  unfit  for  me.  I  withdrew." 
The  separation  from  his  wife,  and  the  departure  from  P^ngland,  mark  a  stage  in  B.'s 
genius.  A  new  element  of  power  had  entered  into  his  verse;  the  reader  feels  it 
cpiite  distinctly  in  the  magnificent  burst  of  exultation  that  opens  the  third  canto  of 
I  lie  Chikk— 

Once  more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once  more! 

Misery  and  indignation  stimulated  him  to  remarkable  activity.  Six  months'  stay  at 
Geneva  i)roducfd  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  and  The  Prisoner  of  Vliilloii.  Manfred 
and  Tlie  Jximent  of  Tai<so  were  written  in  1817.  Tlie  next  year,  he  was  at  Venice,  and 
finished  Childe  Harold  there;  and,  in  the  gay  and  witt»y  Beppn,  made  an  exjieriment  in 
the  new  fiekl  which  lie  was  afterwards  to  work  so  successfully.  During  the  next  three 
years,  he  produced  the  first  five  cantos  of  Don  Jaan,  and  a  number  of  dramas  of  various 
merit,  Cain  and  Werner  being  opposite  poles.  In  1822.  lie  removed  to  Pisa,  and  worked 
there  at  J)on,  Juan,  wiiich  poem,  witli  the  exception  of  The  Vision  (f  Judgment,  occupied 
his  pen  almost  up  to  the  close  of  liis  life.  Morally,  his  Italian  life  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  his  geniua  was  tainted  by  his  indulgences.     At  the  close  of  liis  career,  he  was  visited 
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by  a  new  inspiration;  the  sun,  so  long  obscured,  shone  out  gloriously  at  its  setting.  In 
the  summer  of  1823,  he  sailed  for  Greece,  to  aid  the  struggle  for  independence  with  his 
influence  and  money.  lie  arrived  at  ]\Iissolonghi  on  the  4th  of  Jan.,  1824.  Tliere  he 
found  notliing  but  confusion  and  contending  chiefs;  but  in  tiiree  mouths,  lie  succeeded 
in  evoking  some  kind  of  order  from  the  turbulent  patriotic  chaos.  His  health,  however, 
began  to  fail.  On  the  9th  of  April,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  shower  while  on  horseback, 
and  fever  and  rheumatism  followed.  Jledical  aid  was  procured,  and  copious  bleeding 
recommended;  but  this,  B.,  with  characteristic  willfulness,  opposed.  Before  deatli,  lie 
sank  into  a  state  of  Ictharg}-,  and  those  who  were  near  heard  him  murmuring  about  his 
wife,  his  sister,  and  his  child.  After  twenty-four  hours'  insensibility,  lie  expired  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th  Ai)ril,  1824.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  England;  and,  denied  a 
resting-place  in  "Westminster  abbey,  it  rests  in  the  family  vault  in  the  village  church  of 
Hucknall,  near  Newstcad. 

J.ord  B.  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  fluctuations  of  literary  fashion.  Elevated  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  in  the  heyday  of  his  early  popularity,  he  was  unduly 
deptt'ssed  after  his  death,  when  the  false  romance  which  he  threw  around  himself  and 
his  vi'ntings  began  to  wear  away;  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
that  the  proper  place  has  been  found  for  him  in  the  public  estimation.  He  is  high,  but 
not  thr!  highest.  The  resources  of  his  intellect  were  amazing.  He  gained  his  first  repu- 
tation as  a  depicter  of  the  gloomy  and  stormful  passions.  After  he  wrote  Beppo,  lie 
was  si  rprised  to  find  that  he  was  a  humorist;  when  he  reached  Greece,  he  discovered  an 
ability  for  military  organization.  When  all  the  school-girls  of  England  fancied  their 
handsc  me  idol  with  a  scowling  brow  and  a  curled  lip,  he  was  laughing  in  Italy,  and 
declaring  himself  to  be  the  most  unromautic  being  in  the  world.  And  he  was  right. 
Take  away  all  his  oriental  wrappings,  and  you  discover  an  honest  Englishman,  who, 
above  all  things,  hates  cant  and  humbug.  In  Bon  Juan  and  his  Leiiers^th.evQ  is  a  won- 
derful fund  of  W'it,  sarcasm,  humor,  and  knowledge  of  man.  Few  men  had  a  clearer 
eye  for  fact  and  reality.  His  eloquence,  pathos,  and  despair;  \\\^  Manfreds  and  Cliilde 
Harolds,  were  only  phases  of  his  mind.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  lie  was  working 
toward  his  real  strength,  and  that  lay  in  wit  and  the  direct  representation  of  human  life. 
If  his  years  had  been  extended,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  deserted  poetry  for  prose, 
gaudy  colored  fiction  for  sober  fact;  and  the  assertion  ma}-  be  hazarded,  that  the  English 
novel  would  have  boasted  of  another  and  a  greater  Fielding. 

BYRON,  Henry  James,  b.  Manchester,  Eng. ;  a  playwright,  author  of  many  dra- 
matic works,  chiefly  in  burlesque,  that  have  won  popular  favor.  Among  them  are 
Fra  DiavoJo;  Maid  and  Maf/ptc;  Babes  in  the  Wood;  and  travesties  of  many  of  the  more 
popular  operas.  Of  comedies  he  has  written  IT'/;'  to  the  Knife;  A  Hundred  Ihousand 
Pounds;  liot  Such  a  Fool  as  he  Looks  (in  which  he  played  the  hero);  An  American  Lady; 
Old  Sailors;  and  Our  Boys,  the  last  comedy  achieving  an  almo.st  unexampled  success. 

BYRON,  Hon.  John,  1723-80;  an  English  admiral  and  circumnavigator.  He  v/as 
the  grandfather  of  Byron  the  poet.  While  young,  he  accompanied  Anson  around  the 
world,  and  in  later  years  experienced  so  much  hard  service  that  he  was  nicknamed  by 
sailors  "Foul-weather  Jack."  In  1769,  he  was  a  governor  of  Newfoundland,  and  in 
1776  became  vice-admiral.  In  1778,  he  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  watch  the  movements  of 
count  d'Estaing,  who  had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the  American  colonies  then  in  revo- 
lution; and  in  July  of  the  next  yeai',  fought  the  count  off  Grenada,  but  the  action  was 
of  little  importance. 

BYEON  BAY  lies  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  Labrador  in  North  America,  its  lat.  and  long, 
being  respectively  54°  40'  n.,  and  hV  30'  w. 

BYRON  ISLAND  is  situated  in  the  Mulgrave  archipelago  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  its  lat. 
and  long,  being  respectively  I''  18'  s.,  andl77''  20'  east. 

BYSSUS,  a  name  given  from  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  times  to  the  bundle  of  silky 
filaments  by  which  many  lamellibranchiate  mollusks — bivalve  shells — attach  themselves 
to  rocks  or  other  fixed  substances.  The  B.  springs  from  a  cavity  at  the  base  of  the  soli- 
tary foot  of  the  mollusk,  and  its  filaments,  which  are  capable  of  being  reproduced  if 
destroyed,  are  secreted  by  a  glandular  tissue  which  occupies  a  furrow  running  nearly  to 
the  extremity  of  the  foot.  They  are  united  together  at  the  base  in  a  common  mass.ar.d 
are  often  considerably  divergent.  They  are  guided  to  their  place  by  the  foot,  and  expand 
into  a  sort  of  disk  at  the  point  of  attachment,  so  as  to  have  a  firm  hold.  A  few  com.mon 
mussels  in  an  aquarium  readily  afford  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  B.,  particularly 
when  the  filaments  are  attached  to  the  glass  sides  of 'the  vessel.  In  X\\e  pinna  (q.v.)  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  B.  is  remarkably'long  and  delicate,  has  a  beautiful  silky  lustre, 
is  very  strong,  and  is  capable  of  being  woven  into  cloth,  upon  which  a  very  high  value 
is  set;  but  the  animal  which  produces  it  is  now  so  rare,  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  an 
article  of  curiosity.     This  manufacture  was  known  to  the  ancients. 

BYSSTJS  (Gr.,  a  fine  flaxen  or  silky  substance),  a  genus  established  by  Linna?us  to 
include  some  of  the  lowest  and  most  obscure  forms  of  vegetation,  and  defined  as  having 
a  substance  like  fine  down  or  velvet,  simple  or  feathered.  Botanists  sometimes  ranked 
It  among  alqcp.  sometimes  among  funrji;  it  has  been  made  the  t\pe  of  a  group  byssacccp, 
and  placed  among  lichens.  Some  have  regarded  this  group  as  entitled'  to  the  "rank  of 
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a  distinct  order,  "comprehending  the  filamentous  fungi  found  in  cellars,  and  similar 
plants;"  but  others  reject  the  genus  as  altogether  spurious.  Some  of  the  species  onco 
included  in  it  have  now  been  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  lichens,  others  to  be  confervacecp, 
Avhilst  man}'  uppear  to  be  really  not  distinct  vegetable  forms,  but  cryptogamic  plants 
prevented  by  unfavorable  circiunstances  from  proper  development.  The  green  incrus- 
tations formerly  regarded  as  species  of  B.,  have  been  found  to  be  the  primary  germina- 
tion of  mos.ses,  often  species  of  puli/tn'rhuinund  fortula.  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  the  nature  of  all  tlie  vegetable  forms  which  have  been  relerred  to  the  genus 
13.,  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Some  of  them  are  very  phosphoresceur,  and 
are  generally  found  where  some  higher  form  of  vegetation  is  undergoing  decay. 

BYSTROM,  JoH.  XiivOL.xus,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  was  b.  18th  Dec,  1783,  at  Philipp- 
stadt,  in  the  i)rovincc  of  Wcrmeland,  Sweden,  and  educated  under  Sergell  of  Stockholm. 
In  1809,  he  obtained  the  highest  prize  iu  the  Swedish  academy  of  ails,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  went  to  Rome,  where  he  executed  his  first  independent  work,  a  "  Drunken 
Bacchante,"  and  sent  it  home.  It  was  received  with  great  appmbalion,  and  B.  had  to 
repeat  it  thrice.  In  1815,  he  returned  to  Stockholm,  and  surprised  the  newly  elected 
crown-prince  by  exhibiting  a  colossal  statue  of  himself,  which  he  had  finished  all  but 
the  head  in  Kome,  and  iiad  found  means  to  comjilete  quietly  in  Stockholm.  The  crown- 
prince  was  highly  gratified,  and  commissioned  B.  to  execute  colossal  statues  of  Charles 
X.,  XL,  and  XI 1.  After  1838,  he  resided  in  Stockholm;  but  returned  to  Home  in  1844, 
and  died  there  Mar.  13,  1848.  llis  chief  works  are;  "A  Nymph  going  into  the  Bath," 
"A  reclining  Juno  suckling  the  Young  Hercules,"  "Hygieia,"  "A  l^andora  combing 
her  Hair,"  "A  Dancing-girl."  a  statue  of  Linna'us,  and  colos.sU  statues  of  Charles  XllL, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Charles  XIV.  B.  excels  in  the  delineation  of  females  and 
children,  but  his  male  figures  want  strength  of  character;  liis  conceptions  are  alwaj's 
true  to  nature,  his  grouping  skillful  and  pleasant,  and  his  execution  is  clear  and  distinct. 

BYTTNERIACE31,  a"natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  sometimes  united  with  the 
order  itttrcnlinrva'  ((j-v.),  and  also  closely  allied  to  vuilrnccie  (q.v.),  from  Avhich  it  difTers, 
especially  in  the  stamens  not  being  columnar — although  more  or  less  united,  generally 
into  a  cup  or  tube — also  in  the  anthers  being  turned  inwards,  and  2-celled.  The  species 
of  this  order  are  trees,  shrul)s,  or  half-.shrui)by  plants,  abounding  chiefly  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, although  some  are  natives  of  the  temperat<;  zones.  About  400  have  been 
described.  The  flowers  of  many  are  beautiful.  The  most  important  product  of  the 
order  is  Coco.v  (q.v.).  The  fruit  of  (jvnzvma  vImifoUa,  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  eaten,  being 
filled  with  a  sweet  and  pleasant  mucilage.  Tlie  young  bark  of  this  tree  yields,  when 
macerated,  a  copious  mucilage,  and  is  therefore  u.scd  in  Martinique  for  clarifying  .sugar, 
as  is  that  of  kydia  calycina  in  tlie  northern  provinces  of  India.  Gvazuma  nlmifoUn  was 
introduced  into  India,  and  at  one  time  largely  cultivated  in  the  Madras  presidency, 
under  the  name  of  bastard  cedar,  that  its  foliage  and  young  shoots  might  be  eniplo3-ed 
as  fodder  for  cattle.  Its  straight,  luxuriant  j'oung  branches  yield  a  strong  fiber.  The 
bark  of  other  species  of  this  order  also  affords  a  tough  fiber,  which  is  employed  for 
making  cordage,  particularly  that  of  ruin-oltrna  (or  sr/it'lhra)  .yirrfKh/Iia  in  the  regions  on 
the  southern  base  of  the  Himalaj'a,  ahroina  avf/iisdnn  in  varifnis  parts  of  India,  ilomhcya 
spfcfabilis  in  Madagascar,  and  J).  invMlaUi  in  the  isle  of  Bourbon.  Abromn  (viguxUim 
lias  been  especially  recommended  to  attention  and  cultivation  on  account  of  its  fiber, 
which  is  beautiful,  white,  fine,  and  strong,  and  is  produced  in  great  aliundance.  The 
plant  grows  to  be  a  handsome  small  tree,  having  hairy  lol)ed  leaves  and  lieauliful  droop- 
ing purple  flowers;  l)ut  may  be  treated  much  as  willows  grown  for  basket-making,  and 
in  this  way  yi(!lds  two,  three,  or  even  four  crops  of  cuttings  annually,  which  are  peeled 
and  the  bark  macerated  in  order  to  the  .separation  of  the  fiber. 

BY-TOWN,  a  t.  of  Upjier  Canada,  on  the  Ottawa,  which  took  its  name  from  col.  By 
of  the  royal  fngiiicrs.     It  is  now  Oitaira  (q.v.),  the  capital  of  the  dominion  of  Canada. 

BYZANTINE  ART.  From  the  time  of  Constantino  the  great,  the  emperors  of  the 
east  arrogated  to  their  imperiiil  city  the  preeminence  whidi,  for  so  long  a  period, 
ancient  Bnme  had  actually  possessed;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  assump- 
tion, Constantinople,  or  lUzantinm,  as  it  still  continued  sometimes  to  be  called,  became 
the  rival  of  the  mother-city  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  arti.stic  monuments.  In 
Rome,  and,  indeed,  in  the"  whole  of  western  Euroi>e,  the  first  effect  produced  by  the 
influx  of  the  mighty  stream  of  barbarian  life,  and  the  cnn.sequent  dissolution  of  existing 
.society,  was  the  alir»ost  total  sujipression  of  artistic  effort.  It  was  then  that  tlie  artists 
of  the  we.-^t,  v.illing  and  eager  to  .avail  themselves  of  tlie  invitation  held  out  to  them, 
poured  into  Constantinople,  carrying  with  them  what  yet  remained  of  tlie  artistic  liCcof 
the  ancient  world.  Byzantium  wa'^  the  hearth  on  which,  during  the  dark  period  of  tlic 
middle  ages,  tho.se  feeble  sparks  of  ancient  art  were  kept  alive,  which  .served  to  kindle 
the  new  and  independent  artistic  life  of  the  modera  world.  Not  only  were  the  painters 
and  sculptors  of  Italy  indebted  to  the  art  of  Byzantium  for  the  tradition  of  that  ideal 
mode  of  conception  to  which  tlie  term  classical  is  peculiarly  applied,  but  artists  in  every 
department  derived  thence  the  elements  of  that  technical  knowledge  withont  which  the 
embodiment  of  such  conceptions  is  impossible.  This  ])ractical  acquaintance  with  the 
tcclinical  rudiments  of  their  respective  arts,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  derived 
from  a  mere  examination  of  ancient  works,  was  communicated  to  the  fathers  of  Italian 
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art  by  living  Byzantines,  some  of  them  probably  the  descendants  of  those  whom  barba- 
rian conquests  had  driven  into  the  east,  and  whom  tlie  contiuests  of  a  still  more  barba- 
rous race  now  restored  to  western  Europe.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  tliat  modern  art 
was  lar-iely  indebted  to  this  circumstance  for  the  marvelous  stride  whicli  it  took  imme- 
diately after  tiie  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  But  though  its  chief  value  may 
consis"t  in  its  having  thus  transndlted  to  us  the  succession  of  antiquity,  B.  A.  was  by  no 
means  devoid  of  original  and  individual  character;  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  possesses 
this,  and  not  when  regarded  as  a  mere  conservation  of  antique  types  and  processes,  that 
lit  takes  rank  as  a  scliool  of  art.  The  characteristic  element  in  B.  A.  may  be  described 
as  the  earliest  artistic  recognition  and  representation  to  the  senses  of  what  was  new  and 
peculiar  in  Christian  as  opposed  to  heathen  life.  To  the  fullest  extent  to  which  it  could 
claim  a  separate  and  individual  existence,  B.  A.  was  Christian  art;  and  con.sequeutly  in 
Germany,  where  tlie  subject  has  received  more  attention  than  in  this  country,  the  two 
terms  are  frequently  used  as  synonymous.  The  appearance  of  B.  A.,  in  this  its  only 
peculiar  sense,  dates  from  the  age  of  Justinian,  i.e.,  from  the  earlier  half  of  the  6th  c, 
and  its  productive  period  may  be  said  to  terminate  with  the  conquest  -of  the  eastera 
empire  by  the  crusaders  in  1204.  But  though  its  declension  dates  from  this  event,  B.  A. 
continued  to  exist  in  considerable  vigor  down  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  empire  of 
the  east,  in  145:3;  and  even  now  may  be  seen  as  the  inseparable  handmaid  of  the  Greek 
church,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  and  more  particularly 
as  forming  the  basis  of  artistic  life  in  Russia,  that  B.  A.  po-ssesses  its  chief  living  interest 
in  our  day.  What  Rome  was  to  the  western,  Byzantium  was  to  the  eastern  European; 
and  the  relation  of  the  latter  to  his  mother-city,  'if  it  commenced  at  a  somewhat  later 
date,  continued  during  the  whole  period  of  the  middle  ages. 

Though  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  Europe  thus  derived  their  traditions  of  antiquity 
from  a  meaner  source  than  the  Romanic  nations,  they  received  them  more  unbroken; 
and,  from  first  to  last,  were  subjected  to  their  influences  during  a  much  longer  period. 
To  them  the  living  voice  and  hand  continued  to  communicate  what  for  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Franks  had  had  to  seek  in  the  dead  image  and  letter 
alone;  and  if  anything  still  remains  unrecorded  of  ancient  thought,  it  doubtless  dwells 
on  Greek,  and  not  on  Roman  or  German  tongues.  Indolent,  luxurious,  and  dissolute 
as  their  ancestors  had  been  in  classical  times,  tlie  citizens  of  Con.stantinople  were  dis- 
tinguished bv  an  intellectual  character,  which,  unfruitful  and  enfeebled  though  it  was, 
was  systematic,  subtle,  mystical,  and  pedantic.  They  were  eminently  an  instructed 
people;  but,  like  individuals  whose  glory  is  in  the  past,  they  were  more  conservative 
than  original ;  and,  however  justly  we  may  despise  the  chaff  which  they  engendered,  it 
is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the  corns  of  gold  which  clung  to  their  memo- 
ries. 

BYZAN^TrNE  Akchitecttjre.  The  typical  form  of  B.  A.,  at  least  as  applied  to  ecclesi- 
astical purposes,  was  fixed  by  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  which  still  exists  as  the  great 
mosque  of  Constantinople.  It  was  built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  the  orders  of  Justinian, 
the  architects  being  Anthemius  of  Trades,  and  Isodorus,  the  elder,  of  Miletus,  and  com- 
pleted 537  A.D.  Though  the  largest  and  most  magnificent,  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was 
but  one  of  25  churches  which  were  erected  in  the  capital,  and  of  a  vastly  greater  num- 
ber of  ecclesiastical  structures  with  wliich  the  provinces  were  adorned  by  the  pious 
emperor.  Tiie  style  thus  introduced  largely  influenced  the  architecture  even  of  western 
Europe;  and  in  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  the  churches  at  Ravenna  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  even  in  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  we  have  examples  of  churches 
almost  purely  Byzantine.  The  fundamental  principle  in  the  construction  of  Bj'zantine 
churches  was  an  endlessly  varied  application  of  the  Roman  arch,  whilst  its  exhibition  in 
the  form  of  the  cupola  w^as  their  most  characteristic  feature.  In  the  St.  Sophia,  as  was 
generally  the  case,  the  cupola  covered  the  principal  central  portion  of  the  church,  and 
was  supported  by  strong  and  lofty  pillars,  bound  together  by  bold  arches.  To  this  cen- 
tral space  were  usually  joined  otliers  of  smaller  size,  which  were  covered  by  half-cupo- 
las or  arches  of  more  ordinary  construction.  Though  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  with  the  great  cupola  rising  in  the  center,  and  smaller  or  semi-cupolas  surmount- 
ing the  four  arms,  neither  this  nor  any  other  plan  was  consistently  adhered  to  in  Byzan- 
tine churches.  The  w-indows  were  always  semicircular,  similar  to  those  in  the  Romanic 
churches  of  Germany,  and  in  our  own  Saxon  cr  early  Norman  churches;  but  the  doors 
were  frequently  square-headed,  after  the  classical  model.  Many  of  the  details,  such  as 
the  square  capitals  tapering  dow^nwards,  and  the  bold  projecting  moldings  ornamented 
with  foliage,  seem  to  have  owed  their  origin  entirely  to  the  ingenuity  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tects. The  earlier  Byzantine  churches  were  profusely  ornamented  with  mosaics,  which, 
after  the  admixture  of  the  Gothic  element,  and  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch,  gave 
place  to  fresco-paintings.  The  constant  use  of  the  apse  (q.v.)  is.  after  the  cupola,  per- 
haps their  most  marked  feature.  The  following  division  into  periods,  though,  like  most 
divisions  of  the  kind,  somewhat  arbitrary,  has  the  authority  of  M.  Couchaud,  an  emi- 
nent French  architect,  in  its  favor,  and  is,  apparently,  adopted  by  Parker:  1.  From  the 
time  of  Constantino  to  the  middle  of  the  6th  c. ;  2.  From  the  beginning  of  Justinian's 
reign  down  to  tlie  11th  c,  which  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  existing  buildings  of 
the  pure  Byzantine  type;  3.  From  the  11th  c.  tothe  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Turks, 


Byzantine.  ^rtt 

■when  the  influence  of  the  Venetian  conquest?  is  apparent  in  the  intermixture  of  Italian 
and  Gothic  details  and  characteristics. 

Byzantine  tSccLPTi'iu:.  ^Vhcn  contrasted  with  tlie  ignoble,  tasteless,  and  meaning- 
less productions  of  the  later  i)lastic  art  of  Rome,  that  of  Constantinople  clanns  both 
admiration  and  resjject.  The  figures  are  not  dclicient  in  dignity  either  in  form  or  in 
attitude,  and  a  deeply  Christian  spirit  is  traceable  both  in  their  general  conception,  and 
in  their  rich  and  significant  symbolical  accompaniments.  In  sculpture,  as  in  architec- 
ture, the  peculiar  B^v.autine  type  first  exhibits  itself  towards  the  beginning  of  the  0th 
centurj'.  Alongside  of  luimistakable  reminiscences  of  the  antique,  it  exhibits  charac- 
teristics which  are  as  unquestionably  oriental.  The  figures  are  positively  laden,  not  with 
drapery  alone,  but  with  costume,  which  obscures  the  nobler  and  freer  lines  in  whi^h 
the  ancients  delighted.  The  execution  is  careful,  even  painful.  All  this  becomes  mcire 
and  more  the  case  as  we  advance  in  the  order  of  time,  the  earliest  Christian  works,  and 
those  immediately  suggested  by  the  antique.  exhil)iting  such  faults  only  to  a  limited' 
extent.  Down  to  the  12th  c. ,  the  defects  which  we  have  described  were  the  wor.st  whii-li 
could  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  B.  sculpture,  and  it  is  .scarcely  earlier  than  the  loth  c.  that 
it  assumes  that  mummy-like  aspect  by  which  it  is  too  generally  known.  The  art  of 
carving  in  ivory  was  practiced  Avith  great  success  at  Constantinople,  and  in  the  exam- 
ples of  it  which  retnain,  the  gradual  decline — Wmbcniimhinri  proresK,  as  it  has  been  aptly 
called — may  be  traced  witii  great  distinctness.  Of  this  species  of  work,  in  its  earlier  and 
better  time,  a  fine  specimen  in  alto-rilievo  of  the  "forty  saints"  may  be  seen  in  the 
museum  at  Berlin.  The  decorations  of  the  churches,  and  of  the  sacred  vessels  iised  in 
the  service  of  the  altar,  formed  no  insignificant  objects  of  art  in  the  better  Byzantine 
period.  Cujis,  plates,  lamps,  candlesticks,  crosses,  and  the  like,  were  either  of  gold  or 
silver,  and  frequently  adorned  with  jewels;  whilst  the  altar  itself,  the  chancel,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  interior  of  the  church,  were  covered  with  precious  metals,  the 
panels  being  adorned  with  mosaics  or  frescos. 

Byzantine  Painting.  The  same  characteristics  which  we  have  a.scribed  to  the 
sculpture  belonged  to  the  pictoriale  fforts  of  the  artists  of  Byzantiujn,  and  of  the  neighbor- 
ing countries  who  were  mo.stly  their  imitators.  The  execution  was  careful  and 
anxious  rather  than  skillful,  and  such  skill  as  still  remained  was  exhibited  in 
the  mechanical  perfection  with  which  the  gilding  of  the  backgrounds  and  other  details 
were  managed.  Of  li.  pictures,  the  best  existing  specimens  are  to  be  fovnid  in  Italy, 
and  belong  especially  to  the  school  of  Sienna.  The  picture  of  the  Virgin  in  the  church 
of  St.  Domciiico  at  Sienna  by  Guido,  bearing  date  12'31,  deserves  special  mention, 
^luch  labor  was  expended  on  the  illumination  of  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  these 
many  beautifid  examples,  as  fresh  as  when  they  were  painted,  may  be  seen  in  most  of 
the  larger  public  lilmxries  of  Europe.  The  chief  interest  attaching  to  B  painting  ctm- 
sists  in  the  parental  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the  art  of  Italy.  Cimabue  may  be 
regarded  as  its  immediate  heir;  and  in  the  works  of  Giotto,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Pietro 
Pcrugino,  and  even  of  Raphael  in  his  earlier  lime,  the  traces  of  the  inheritance  are 
quite  unmistakable.     See  Painting. 

BYZAN  TINE  EMPIRE,  also  styled  the  East  Roman.  Eastern,  or  Greek  Empire, 
was  founded  inoOoA.i).,  when  Theodosius  the  great,  at  his  death,  divided  the  Roman 
empire  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and'IIonorius.  The  former,  a  weak  and  luxu- 
riotis  character,  was  made  emperor  of  the  eastern  division,  formerly  included  under  the 
prefectures  of  the  east  and  of  Illyricum — namely,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Pontus, 
stretching  along  the  shores  of  the  Black  sea  in  Asia;  Egypt  in  Africa;  and  Thrace, 
Mo'sia  (now  Bulgaria).  ^Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Crete  in  I>iu"ope.  Arcadius  left  the 
government  of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  his  minister,  Rufiiuis,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
the  eunnch  Eutropius,  and  aftt^rwards  to  Gainas,  the  nuirdercr  of  Riifinus.  Gainas  fell  by 
his  ambition  in  401,  and  the  shameless  and  avaricious  empress  PJudoxia  ruled  until  the 
time  of  her  death,  404.  See  Ap.rAnns.  After  Theodosius  II.,  a  minor,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  ]irefcct  Pra'torio  Anthemius,  had  1k-1(1  the  reins  during  six  years,  he 
resigned  the  government  in  favor  of  his  sister  Pulcheria  (Augnsta),  who  ruled  power- 
fully while  her  brother  was  kept  apart  from  all  state  affairs.  Western  Illyria  (compre- 
ii"iiding  Pannonia.  Dalmatia,  and  Noricum)  was  ceded  to  the  Eastern  empire  by  the 
J^)nian  empenir,  Valentinian  III.;  and  after  several  victories  achieved  by  the  Byzantine 
giMieral.  Ardaburins,  over  the  Persians,  a  part  of  Armenia  was  also  annexed.  But, 
nevertheless,  Thrace  and  ^lacedonia  couhl  only  be  secured  from  the  destructive  con 
<piests  of  Attila  by  the  pajTnent  of  trilnite.  After  the  death  of  Theodosius  II..  Pulcheria 
married  the  senator  Marcianus  (450-57),  whose  firmness  repelled  the  invasions  of  Attila. 
"Marcianus  was  followed  by  Leo  I.,  surnamod  Macella  (the  butcher),  a  Thracian  of  low 
birth,  but  elevated  to  the  throne  bj'  the  commander-in-chief,  Aspar,  who,  being  himself 
an  Arian.  would  not  venture  to  enconnter  the  perils  that  sovereignty  might  have  ontniled 
on  one  of  Ids  reli^iotis  views.  Leo  IT.,  grandson  of  the  former,  succeeded,  but  died 
after  a  ffw  months,  in  consequence  of  which  the  crown  came  into  tho  possession  of  his 
father,  Zeno  (474-91).  who  was  l)anished  by  Basiliscus  (475),  but  who  re-ascended  the 
throne  in  477.  TJiough  a  weak  and  unpopular  ruler,  he  contrived  to  retain  liis  power  in 
spite  of  several  serious  revolts.  The  internal  distraction  of  the  empire,  to  which,  as  at  other 
times,  religions  strifes  added  considerably,  increased  greatly  during  the  reign  of  Zeno, 
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and  the  invasions  of  the  Goths  were  prevented  only  by  gifts  and  stratagems.  Ariadne, 
widow,  of  Zcuo  by  Jier  second  marriage  raised  tlie  courtier  Silentiarins  to  tiie  tlirone 
under  the  title  Auaslasius  I.  (491-518).  By  tlie  liclp  of  the  Gotlis,  this  monarch  over- 
threw, after  a  six  years'  contest,  the  robl)er  tribes  at  3It.  Taurus.  A  new  enemy,  how- 
ever, now  appeared  on  the  Danul)e  in  tlie  Bulgarians,  against  whose  desolating  raids 
Anasta.'^ius  built  the  long  wall,  to  protect  the  peninsula  on  which  Constantinople  lies. 
The  war  with  the  Persians  also  broke  out  anew  during  his  reign;  and  religious  tumults 
aften  purpled  the  streets  of  Constantinople  it.self.  After  his  death,  the  army  rai.sed 
Juslinus  1.  to  the  throne.  He  mauitained  his  position  mainly  through  the  favor  of  the 
clergy,  whom  he  had  conciliated  by  his  severe  persecution  of  heretics. 

His  nephew,  Justinian  (q.v.),  succeeded  (  537-65),  and  became  celebrated  by  his  code 
of  laws,  and  by  the  victories  of  his  great  generals,  Belisarius  (q.v.)  and  Narscs  (q.v.). 
But  the  rapid  decline  of  the  empire  after  his  deatli  showed  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
give  it  any  internal  consolidation  or  vitalitj'.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Justinian  that 
those  pestilent  contests  of  the  blues  and  whites  against  the  greens  and  reds  (political 
factions  so  named  from  the  colors  respectively  worn)  first  attained  any  consequence; 
and  though  the  first  disturbance  was  terribly  chastised  by  Belisarius  in  532,  they  con- 
tinued to  distract  the  capital  periodically  down  to  the  7th  century.  Justin  II.  (565-78), 
a  weak  man,  governed  by  his  wife,  Sophia,  yielded  a  part  of  Italy  to  the  Longobards, 
was  unsuccessful  against  the  Persians,  allowed  the  Avari  to  plunder  tlie  Dauubian 
provinces,  and  ultimately  became  insane  through  vexation  and  anxiety.  Tiberius,  the 
capt.  of  the  guard,  was  then  made  regent,  and  after  the  death  of  Justin  II.,  received  the 
imperial  dignity.  He  ruled  with  mildness  and  prudence  (578-82),  purchased  a  peace 
with  the  Avari,  concluded  the  war  with  Persia,  and  left  as  his  successor  the  commander- 
in-chief,  Mauricius,  who  reigned  from  582  to  602.  Having  replaced  on  the  throne  the 
Persian  king,  Kosroes  II.,  who  had  been  banished  by  his  suljjects,  he  thus  secured  the 
peace  of  his  eastern  frontiers;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  war  against  the  Avari  did  not 
prosper.  His  niggardly  treatment  of  the  army  caused  a  military  insurrection,  in  which  he 
was  slain  along  with  his  son;  and  Pliocas,  one  of  liis  generals,  was  elevated  to  the  throne. 
Phocas  proved  a  bad  ruler.  Through  his  monstrous  vices,  tyranny,  and  incapacity 
for  government,  the  empire  lapsed  into  still  deeper  anarchy.  Suddenly,  however,  a 
deliverer  appeared  in  the  person  of  Heraclius  (q.v.),  son  of  the  exarch  or  governor- 
general  of  Africa,  who  headed  a  conspiracy,  marched  to  Constantinople,  overthrew  the 
tyrant,  and  ascended  the  throne,  GIO.  But  great  as  was  the  genius  of  Heraclius,  he  had 
to  submit  to  twelve  years  of  defeat  before  he  could  organize  and  discipline  a  victorious 
army.  In  622,  he  opened  those  magnificent  campaigns  in  which  the  power  of  Persia 
was  crushed,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Gibbon,  were  ecj[ual  to  tho.se  of  Scipio  or 
Hannibal.  He  lived,  however,  to  see  more  formidable  foes  in  the  Arabs,  who,  inspired 
by  fanatic  zeal,  and  led  by  the  caliph  Omar,  captured,  during  635-41,  the  countries 
on  the  Euphrates,  with  Syria,  Judea,  and  Egypt.  The  power  of  the  Greeks,  which 
was  demanded  to  resist  the  Arabian  invasions,  was  miserably  divided  and  weakened  by 
their  unending  I'eligious  quarrels,  especially  the  controversy  of  the  Ortliodox  against  the 
Monothelites  (q.v.).  The  empire  was  breaking  asunder,  and  Heraclius,  now  worn  out 
with  the  fatigues  of  war,  had  abandoned  his  enfeebled  senses  to  pleasure,  and  his 
enfeebled  intellect  to  theological  discussions.  He  died  in  614.  Constautine  III.,  wlio 
succeeded  his  father,  Heraclius,  also  died  soon  after,  and  was  followed  by  Heracleouas, 
who  lost  the  crown,  and  was  mutilated  in  an  insurrection.  1  he  next  ruler  was  Coustans,  the 
son  of  Constantine  III.,  who  ruled  from  642  to  668,  made  himself  odious  by  cruelty,  and 
perished  in  an  insurrection.  His  son,  Constantine  IV.,  Pogonatus  (668-85),  enforced  a 
treaty  of  ])eace  on  the  invading  Arabs  (675)  by  his  successful  use  of  the  Greek  fire,  in  warfare. 
On  the  other  side,  he  was  compelled  to  pa}'  tribute  in  680  to  the  Bulgarians,  who  had 
established  themselves  in  ancient  Moesia.  Justinian  II.  (6S5-711),  son  and  successor  of 
Pogonatus,  was  victorious  in  war  against  the  ]Monothelite  Maronites;  but  ^\as  defeated 
by  the  Bulgarians  (688),  and  by  the  Arabs  (692).  His  cruelty  caused  an  insurrection,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Leontius,  who,  in  695,  depo.sed  him,  cut  off  his  nose  (hence  his 
surname  RTdmtmetus),  and  banished  him  to  the  Taurio  Chersonese;  in  705,  he  was 
restored  to  the  throne,  but  adversity  had  taught  him  no  wisdom.  A  part  of  his  subjects 
revolted,  and  the  king,  abandoned  by  his  army  and  by  the  Buglarians,  was  assassinated 
in  711.     With  him  the  dynasty  of  Heraclius  expired. 

Philippicus  Bardanes  (the'leader  of  the  last  insurrection  against  Justinian  II.)  was 
next  raised  to  the  throne  (711);  but  having  made  liimself  odious  by  favoring  the  meta- 
physical tenets  of  the  Monothelites,  he  was  deposed,  and  brutally  deprived  of  eye-sight 
(713).  His  successor,  Anastasius  II.,  prudently  screened  himself  from  a  mutinous  army 
by  retiring  into  a  monastery  (716),  and  left  the  crown  to  Theodosius  III.,  who  abdicated 
in  717  when  Leo,  the  Isaurian,  and  gen.  of  the  army  of  the  east,  did  not  recognize  him, 
and  marched  with  hostile  intent  to  Constantinople.  Leo  (q.v.)  himself  ascended  the 
throne  in  717,  and  drove  back  the  Arabs  from  Constantinople,  but  unhappily  gave  occa- 
sion, in  726,  for  that  contest  concerning  the  worship  of  images,  which  rent  the  empire 
for  more  than  a  centurj\  In  728,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  was  lost,  and  the  eastern 
provinces  became  the  prey  of  the  Arabs,  over  whom,  however,  he  v»-on  a  great  victory 
in  Phiygia.  He  died  in  741.  Constantine  V.  (741-775),  son  of  Leo  III.,  on  account  of 
his  zeal  as  an  iconoclast,  was  hated  by  the  monks,  who  gave  him  the  surname  ' '  Cop- 
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ronymos,"  because  (according  to  their  malicious  and  uncleanly  statement)  he  had  polluted 
the  font  at  his  baptism.  He  was  a  brave  ruler,  recovered  from  tliu  Arabs  parts  of  Syria 
and  Armenia,  and  ultimately  defeated  the  Bulgarians,  against  wliom  he  had  long  been 
unsuccessful.  His  son,  Leo  IV.  (775-780),  was  a  mild  ruler;  but  by  the  ability  of  liis 
generals,  he  made  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  secure  against  the  Arabs.  After  him, 
Constautine  VI.  ascended  the  throne  under  the  guardianship  of  his  ambitious  mother, 
Irene  (q.v.),  who  raised  a  powerful  party  in  favor  of  image-worship.  Constautine  having 
made  an  attempt  to  liberate  himself  from  the  influence  of  his  mother  and  her  paraun)ar, 
Stauratius,  Irene  barbarously  caused  her  own  sou  to  be  blinded  (797).  He  died  soon 
after  this  atrocity;  and  Irene,  who  had  lioldl}' conceived  the  design  of  marrying  the 
emperor  Charlemagne,  and  thus  uniting  the  e.  and  w.  of  Europe  in  one  vast  realm, 
excited  the  opposition  which,  in  801:3,  placed  her  treasurer,  Nicephorus,  ou  the  throne. 
Irene  was  banished  to  Lesbos,  where  she  died  in  803.  Kicephorus,  who  fell  in  i)attle 
against  the  Bulgarians  (811),  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Stauratius,  who  soon  yielded 
the  throne  to  his  brother-in-law,  Michael  I.,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Armenian 
gen.,  Leo  V..  a  powerful  ruler,  who  conquered  the  Bulgarians,  but  fell  (820)  in  a  con- 
spiracy  excited  b}'  his  zeal  against  image-worship.  Michael  II.,  the  stammerer,  was 
raised  from  a  dungeon  to  the  throne,  and  ruled  until  S'2d.  In  his  reign,  Crete  and  Sicily 
passed  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Arabs.  Under  the  rule  of  his  sou,  Theophilus,  who  is 
praised  by  the  Byzantine  historians  for  his  love  of  justice  (829-843),  the  gen.,  Manuel, 
gained  some  indecisive  victories  over  the  Arabs.  Tlieodora,  widow  of  Theophilus,  and 
guardian  of  Michael  III.  (843-867),  brouglit  the  controversy  about  images  to  a  close  at 
the  council  of  Xic;ea  (842),  when  the  worship  of  these  was  fully  sanctioned  and  re-intro- 
duced. During  this  reign  the  government  busied  itself  in  the  persecution  of  the  Pauli- 
cians  (q.v.),  while  the  Arabs  devastated  the  Asiatic  provinces.  Theodora,  having  ))een 
banished  to  a  convent  by  her  son,  the  government  was  for  some  time  held  by  Bardas, 
uncle  of  Michael  III.,  and  after  his  assassination,  by  Basilius  I.,  the  Macedonian,  who 
caused  Michael  to  be  put  to  death,  and  afterwards  ruled  ably  from  867  to  886.  But 
though  on  the  whole  successful  against  the  Arabs,  the  latter  contrived  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  Syracuse.  His  dynasty  (the  Macedonian)  maintained  itself  on  the 
Byzantine  throne,  with  some  few  interruptions,  until  1056.  The  reign  of  his  son,  Leo 
VI.,  the  philosopher,  (88(5-912),  was  not  prosperous.  The  inroads  of  the  Bulgarians  and 
of  the  Arabs,  who,  in  904,  plundered  Thessalonica,  continued  to  increase  during  the 
government  of  his  son,  Constautine  VII.,  Porphyrogenitus,  who  ruled  mildly  but  feebly 
(912-9.")'.)).  Under  his  son,  the  dissolute  Roinanus  II.  (959-963),  Crete  was  retaken  from 
the  Arabs  by  the  vigor  of  his  gan.,  Nicei)horus  Phocas,  who,  on  the  death  of  the  empe- 
ror, married  hif.  widow,  Theophaiiia.  She,  however,  cau.sed  him  to  be  murdered  in 
969,  as  siie  wished  to  marry  Jolm  Tzimiskes,  who  ruled  till  976,  and,  like  his  predecessor, 
was  victorious  against  the  Arabs  and  Bulgarians,  as  also  the  Russians,  who  about  this 
time  began  to  emerge  from  obscurity  as  an  enemy  of  the  Byzantine  power.  His  sucecs- 
s'or.  Basilius  II.  (976-1035),  the  sou  of  Romanus,  conquered  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  and 
attached  it  as  a  province  to  the  empire,  whicli  it  remained  till  1186,  Avlien  it  again  became 
independent.  His  brother,  Constantino  VIII.  (1025-28),  did  not  resemble  him.  Romanus 
III.»next  ascended  the  throne,  but  was  assassinated  by  his  wife,  Zoe,  a  profligate  but 
crafty  princess,  who  raised  successively  to  the  imperial  dignity  Michael  IV.  (1034),  Michael 
V.  (1041),  and  Constantino  IX.  (1042).  Meanwhile,  Rus'sians  and  Arabs  devastated  the 
realm.  In  Asia,  tiie  Seljuk  Turks  proved  dangerous  enemies;  while  in  lower  Italj',  the 
Normans  narrowed  the  Byzantine  power  to  the  possession  of  Otranto.  After  Constan- 
tino's death  in  1051,  Theodora,  sister  of  Zoe,  was  elected  empress;  and  on  her  death  in 
1056,  Michael  VI.,  Avho  was  deposed  by  Isaac  I.,  Comnenus. 

Witii  Isaac  I.,  Comnenus,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1057,  the  dynasty  of  the  Com- 
nenian  emperors  began.  Ho  retired  to  a  monastery  (1059),  and  was  succeeded  by  Con- 
stautine X.,  whose  widow,  Eudocia,  married  Romanus  IV.,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne.  Romanus  was  deposed  in  1071  by  Micliaol  VII.  (son  of  Constantino  X.),  who, 
in  his  turn,  was  dethroned  l)y  Nicephorus  til.  (1078),  who  reigned  until  1081,  wlien  he 
was  deposed  by  Alexius  I.,  Comnenus  (q.v.),  (1081-1118).  This  la.st  reign  was  marked 
by  the  commencement  of  the  crusades.  The  successors  of  Alexius — his  .son,  Kalo-.Ioan- 
nes  (1118^3),  and  Manuel  I.  (1143-80) — were  able  rulers,  and  victorious  in  their  engage- 
ments with  the  Turks.  Manuel's  .son,  Alexius  II.,  was  murdered  by  his  guardian, 
Andronicus  (grandson  of  Alexius  I.),  who  raised  himself  to  the  throne.  He  was  Die  last 
prince  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty,  and  fell  in  an  insurrection  excited  by  his  own  cruelty, 
1185. 

After  the  first  turbulent  reign  of  Isaac  II.,  who  was  blinded  and  deposed  by  his 
brother,  Alexius  III.,  who  took  the  surname  of  Comneniis  in  1195,  the  crusaders 
restored  Isaac  to  the  throne  (1203),  and  also  crowned  his  son  Alexius  IV.;  but  the  rest- 
less citizens  of  Constantirrple  elected  Nicolas  Kiuiabus,  who  took  the  title  of  Alexius 
v.,  and  pursuing  the  usual  bloody  course,  put  his  ))rodeccssor  to  death. 

In  1204,  the  iPrench  and  the  Venetians  (collectively  named  Luiins)  advanced  on  Con- 
stantinople, and  cajitured  the  city,  April  12,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
European  provinces.  The  whole  was  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which  the  first,  includ- 
ing the  metropolis,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  wlio  was  made  emperor, 
and  to  whom  the  oflier  jiarticipants  in  the  expedition  did  fealty  for  their  respective 
shares.     The  Venetians  obtained  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  and  iEgean  seas,  a  part  of 
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the  ^rorea,  and  several  islands;  Eonifacius,  count  of  Montferrat,  ^lacedonia,  and  part 
of  Greece;  several  dukedoms,  countsliips,  etc.,  -were  also  establisliod  at  Athens,  Pliilip- 
popolis,  and  other  places  for  French  knights;  while  a  number  of  Greek  princes,  both  on 
the  mainland  and  in  the  islands,  maintained  their  independence.  In  the  w.  of  Asia 
Minor,  Theodorus  Lascaris,  wlio  had  been  elected  enii)eror  at  Constantinople,  formally 
tJ'ansferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Nica^a;  and  finall}',  in  the  n!e.  of  Asia  jMinor,  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Colchis,  Alexius  Comnenus,  ruled  at  Trebizond  with  abso- 
fute  authority;  while  one  of  his  successors,  John  Comnenus,  even  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor.  At  Constantinople,  neither  Baldwin  nor  his  successors  could  strengthen  the 
sinking  empire.  Baldwin  himself  died  (1206)  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians. 
After  him  came  his  brother  Henry,  who  ruled  bravely  and  wisely  till  1216.  For  the 
next  four  j-ears,  the  empire  was  actuallj'  without  a  ruler,  and  a  prej'  to  utter  anarchy. 
In  1221,  Robert,  son  of  Peter,  count  of  Auxerre  and  Courtenay,  came  to  the  throne; 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  of  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem  (1228-37);  and  the 
latter  b\-  Baldwin  II.  (1237-61).  During  these  reigns,  a  great  part  of  the  empire  was 
seized  by  John  Vatazes,  successor  of  Theodorus  Lascaris  of  Nictea  (1222-55).  Tliis  ruler 
was  followed  in  Nica-a  by  Theodorus  II.  (1255-59),  whose  son,  Johannes,  during  his 
minority,  was  superseded  by  IMichael  VIII.,  Pateologus,  who,  by  the  help  ot  the 
Genoese,  captured  Constantinople  (July  25,  1261),  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Latin 
dynasty;  though  some  few  Latin  principalities  maintained  themselves  till  the  fall  of  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

^Michael,  the  first  of  the  Palfeologi,  a  powerful  prince,  really  endeavored  to  strengthen 
the  realm;  but,  by  his  unhappy  attempt  to  unite  the  Greek  church  with  the  Latin,  from 
which  it  had  decisively  separated  (1054),  he  gave  great  offense  to  the  clergy  and  the 
people.  His  son,  Androuicus  11.,  who  came  to  the  throne,  1282,  re-cstabiished  the 
Greek  ritual.  After  the  death  of  his  son  and  co-regent,  Michael  IX.  (1320),  Androuicus 
II.  was  compelled  to  divide  the  throne  with  his  grandson,  Andronicus  III.,  who  became 
sole  emperor,  1328.  This  monarch  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  Turks,  who  took  Xicjea 
and  Xicomedia  in  1339,  and  wasted  the  European  coasts.  He  died  in  1341.  Under  his 
son,  Johannes  V.,  the  Turks  first  gained  a  firm  footing  in  the  European  provinces,  and 
spread  themselves  from  Gallipoli  (which  they  captured  in  1357)  over  other  districts. 
Sultan  Murad  took  Adrianople,  1361,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  government.  He  and  his 
follower,  Bajazet,  conquered  all  the  Byzantine  territories  as  far  as  Constantinople. 
Manuel  II.,  son  and  successor  of  Johannes,  was  besieged  in  Constantinople  by  Bajazet, 
who  defeated  an  army  under  Sigismund  of  Huugar\',  at  Nicopolis,  in  1396,  and  com- 
pelled the  Byzantine  monarch  to  cede  to  the  Turks  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the  city, 
which  was  saved  from  capture  only  by  Timur's  incursions  into  the  Turkish  territories, 
1402.  By  this  diversion  JManuel  recovered  some  portion  of  the  Byzantine  provinces; 
but  made  so  little  use  of  the  occasion,  that,  in  1422,  the  metropolis  was  again  besieged 
by  Murad  II.,  who,  after  he  had  overthrown  the  force  sent  to  aid  the  emperor  "by 
Ladislaus,  king  of  Hungary,  at  the  battle  of  Varna,  made  Constantinople,  in  1444,  the 
limit  of  tlie  domains  of  Johannes  VI.,  son  of  Manuel,  and  compelled  him  to  pay  tribute. 
Constantine  XL,  brother  of  Johannes,  bravely  but  fruitlessly  contended  against  the 
overwhelming  Turkish  forces,  and  fell  heroically  in  the  defense  of  Constantinople, 
which  was  captured  by  ]\Iohammed  II.,  ]\Iay  29,  1453,  when  the  B.  E.  was  brought  to 
a  close.  The  petty  Latin  princes  Avho  existed  here  and  there  in  Greece,  and  the  despots, 
Demetrius  and  Tiiomas,  who  ruled  in  the  Zvlorea,  were  subdued  hy  Mohammed  in  1460; 
while  David,  a  member  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty,  the  last  emperor  of  Trebizond,  sub- 
mitted in  1461. 

It  is  almost  superfluous,  after  this  painful  and  bloody  record  of  dynastic  crimes  and 
tumults,  continuing  centurj^  after  century  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years,  to  affirm 
that  the  history  of  the  world  never  witnessed  so  miserable  and  degraded  a  caricatuix'  ef 
imperial  government  as  the  B.  E.  affords,  or  to  express  the  conviction  that  nature  was 
sternly  satisfied  to  behold  it  finally  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  even  by  the  hands 
of  barbarous  Turks. 

The  constitution  of  the  B.  E.  was  founded  on  the  institutions  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantine  the  great,  and  was  purely  despotic.  The  emperors,  who  were  consecrated 
by  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  claimed,  as  the  true  descendants  of  the  Cfesars,  a 
sovereignty  over  the  west  as  well  as  the  east,  and  stjded  themselves  "rulers  of  the  Ro- 
mans," even  after  Charlemagne  had  founded  a  new  djmasty.  Though  great  influence  was 
at  various  times  exercised  by  tlie  clergy  as  well  as  by  women,  courtiers,  and  ministers,  the 
emperors  were  pure  autocrats,  having  supreme  power  in  all  departments  of  government, 
and  being  themselves  superior  to  all  laws.  By  pompous  titles,  by  great  splendor  of  cos- 
tume, and  by  a  strict  observance  of  an  elaborately  minute  court  ceremonial,  as  well  as  by 
the  cruel  penalties  inflicted  for  any  insult  offeredto  the  imperial  dignity,  or  to  the  dignity 
of  the  emperor's  relatives,  they  kept  themselves  sacredly  apart  from  Uie  people.  Gradually, 
everything  disappeared  that  might  have  been  a  check  upon  the  utter  despotism  of  the 
supreme  power.  As  early  as  the  6th  c,  the  consulate  was  absorbed  into  the  mass  of 
imperial  honors,  while  the  traces  of  the  senate  which  Constantine  had  established  at 
Byzjintiura,  and  which  was  composed  of  those  on  whom  the  emperor  had  bestowed  the 
dignity  of  patriciate,  as  well  as  the  chartered  privileges  of  the  towns,  had  entirely  van- 
ishcl  in  the  10th  century,  The  privy  council,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  state  was 
intrusted,  Avas  arbitrarily" chosen  by  the  emperor.     The  state  oflicials  were  very  numer- 
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ous,  and  their  respective  ranks  carefully  dij^tinguished.  They  were  raised  far  above  the 
populace  by  titles  and  privileges,  but  were  uUerh-  dependent  on  the  throne.  Among 
these,  the  dontestici  (including  nianj'  eunuchs),  claimed  the  highest  rank  as  immediate 
attendants  on  the  emperor.  Tiie  rank  of  the  curopalates,  wlio  had  charge  of  the  four 
chief  imperial  palaces,  became,  in  course  of  time,  subordinate  to  that  of  the  protovesti- 
aritts,  who  was  invested  with  the  higliest  dignity  of  all.  The  domestici  were  made  com- 
manders-in-chief of  the  army.  Among  them,  the  domef<ticus  of  the  east  (styled,  par  excel- 
lence, mef/adomeiiticus)  held  the  highest  rank,  and  finally,  uniler  tlie  Palajologi,  was  con- 
sidered the  first  civil  and  military  ollicer  of  the  realm.  The  provinces  were  ruled  by 
governors  bound  to  contribute  certain  sums  to  the  royal  revenue,  which  gave  rise  to 
oppressive  exactions.  Ko  distinction  was  made  between  the  state-revenue  and  the  privy- 
purse.  For  military  service,  the  land  was  divided  into  districts  {themaia);  and  the 
army,  down  to  the  later  times,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  foreign  mercenary  troops, 
the  "imperial  body-guard,  or  spathaj-ii,  who  were  mainly  Germans,  liolding  the  liighest 
rank.  The  admiral  of  the  tleet  VN^as  styled  mrr/as  du.v.  In  tlie  midst  of  constant  internal 
and  external  disturbances,  tlie  administration  of  justice  was  grossly  neglected  and  abused, 
though  Justinian  and  other  emperors  cai'nestly  endeavored  to  establish  just  laws. 

BYZAN  TINE  HISTORIANS  are  those  Greek  wi-iters  who  have  handled  tlic  history  of 
the  Byzantine  empire.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes — 1.  Those  whose  works 
refer  exclusively  to  Byzantine  history;  2.  Those  who  professedly  occupy  themselves 
with  universal  history,  but  at  the  same  time  treat  Byzantine  history  at  disproportionate 
length;  3.  Those  who  write  on  Byzantine  customs,  antiquities,  architecture,  etc.  The 
B.  II.  are  far  from  faultless,  yet,  as  they  are  the  only  sources  of  information  regarding 
the  vast  empire  of  tlie  east,  they  are  invaluable  to  us.  Tlie  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive among  them,  liowever,  are  those  wlio  confine  tlicir  attention  to  a  limited  mnnber  of 
years,  and  to  the  events  which  transpiied  under  tlieir  own  observation,  or  in  which  they 
took  part.  The  principal  B.  II.  were  collected  and  published  at  Paris  in  36  vols.,  with 
Latin  tran.slations  under  the  editorship  of  P.  Pliilippe  Labbe,  a  Jesuit,  and  his  .success- 
ors (1048-1711).  This  magnificent  collection  Avas  reprinted,  witli  additions,  at  Venice, 
1727-33.  In  1828,  Niebuhr,  assisted  by  Bekker,  the  Dindorfs.  and  others,  began  a 
Co)pus  Scrijitorum  IIi«t(>ruii  Byzantinen,  carried  on  till  1855,  and  continued  in  1872  by  the 
Bibliothecd,  Gracii  Mcdii  jEci. 

BYZANTINE  RECENSION,  the  Greek  New  Testament  used  in  Constantinople 
after  that  city  became  a  see  in  the  eastern  church:  also  used  as  the  basis  of  the  old 
Slavonic  version.     It  dilTers  very  little  from  the  received  text. 

BYZAN'TINES,  in  numismatics,  is  tlie  term  applied  to  coins  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
Byzantine  coins  are  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze;  bear  impressions  distinct  from  those  of 
tlie  earlier.  Roman  coins;  and  were  copied  in  several  countries  where  the  Byzantine 
standard  was  adopted.  The  commercial  relations  of  the  eastern  empire  served  to  dis- 
tribute its  coinage  over  almost  all  the  then  known  world.  It  was  current  in  India,  as 
well  as  in  the  n.  of  Europe.  Recentl}',  an  increased  attention  has  been  paid  to  tlie  study 
of  Byzantine  coins  as  aids  to  history. — Saulc}',  Esmide  Clumjication  de  iSinlcs  Moiietaires 
Byzantines  (Metz,  1836). 

BYZANTIUM,  a  city  which  stood  on  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  was  first  founded  by 
emigrants  from  ^Nlegara  in  667  B.C.,  and  rapidly  rose  to  importance  as  a  seat  of  com- 
merce. Its  position  was  at  once  secure  and  enchanting;  it  commanded  the  sliores  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  had  magnificent  facilities  for  trade,  and  was  also  encircled  with  rich, 
picturesque,  and  varied  scenery.  After  a  time  of  subjugation  under  Darius  Hystaspes, 
B.  was  liberated  from  the  Persian  yoke  by  Pausanias.  Along  with  other  Grecian  sea- 
ports, B.  revolted  from  Athens  in  440  B.C.,  but  was  captured  by  Alcibiades  (408).  Lysan- 
der  recovered  it  for  the  Lacedemonians  in  405.  Shortly  afterwards,  it  renewed  its  alliance 
with  Athens,  and  in  390,  Tlirasybulus  altered  its  form  of  government  from  an  oligarcliy 
into  a  democracy.  When  Athens  again  acqviired  a  dangerous  importance  as  a  naval 
power,  B.,  in  356,  leagued  itself  with  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  king  Mausolus  II..  of  Caria, 
and  crippled  the  trade  of  the  former  city;  with  which,  however,  it  again  formed  an 
iiiliancc,  through  the  influence  of  Demost'henes,  in  opposition  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
wlio,  in  341-340  B.C.,  vainly  besieged  Byzantium.  Under  Alexander  the  great,  B. 
retained  a  certain  degree  of  "independence.  For  .some  time,  B.  was  tributary  to  the 
Gauls,  who  settled  in  Thrace,  after  the  death  of  Brennus  (280  B.C.).  After  the  second 
Punic  war,  when  the  Romans  began  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Grecian  and  Asiatic 
cities,  B.  attached  itself  to  Rome,  and,  retaining  almost  entire  its  former  Jilierties,  main- 
tained also  its  commercial  importance.  In  tlie  civil  war  lietween  Septimius  Severus 
and  Pescennius  Niirer,  B.  sided  wjtii  tlie  latter.  It  was  therefore  besieged  by  Severus, 
and,  after  a  brave  defense  of  3  years'  duration,  waft  captured  in  196  a.d.,  and  reduced  to 
ruin.  Severus,  repenting  of  the  desolation  wliich  he  bad  made,  reliuiit  a  part  of  the 
city  under  the  name  of  Avf/usfa  Antnnimi,  and  ornamented  it  with  baths,  porticos,  etc. 
Carac;'lla  restored  to  the  inhabitants  their  ancient  privileges;  and  in  330  ad.,  under  the 
name  of  New  Rome  or  Constantinople,  it  was  made  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  empire. 
See  Constantinople. 

BZOVIUS,  or  BzowsKi,  Abraham,  1507-1637;  a  Polish  Dominican,  one  of  the  niost 
voluminous  writers  of  his  time.  He  was  professor  of  jiliilosopliy  and  rlieology  at  Milan 
and  Bologna,     lie  continued  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Baronius  from  1198  to  1532. 


OJ.Q  Byzantine. 


C. 


CTHE  third  letter  in  all  the  alphabets  derived  from  the  Roman.  It  corresponds 
in  place  to  the  Greek  gamma  (/"),  and  had  originally  the  same  sound — viz.,  tiiat  of 
f/ in  f/tin;  as  is  expressly  recorded,  and  as  is  proved  by  very  old  inscriptions,  on 
whicli  we  read  lecioties,  lece,  for  what  were  afterwards  written  le(/iones,  lege.  This  medial 
or  tlat  guttm-al  sound  of  c  was  at  an  early  period  ui  Koman  history  lost  in  tlie  sliarp 
guttural  or  i-sound  (see  Alphabet),  and  this  continued  to  be  the  pronunciation  of  the 
letter  c  in  Latin  down  at  least  to  the  8th  c.  of  the  Christian  era,  not  only  in  such  words 
as  coincs,  claiiw,  but  also  before  the  vowels  e  and  i.  Such  Latin  words  as  Cicero,  fecit, 
are  uniformly  represented  in  Greek  by  Kikero,  phekit;  and  in  the  times  of  the  empire, 
the  Germans  borrowed  Kaiser,  kelkr,  from  Ciesar,  cellarium. 

It  seems  dilhcult,  at  first  sight,  to  account  for  the  same  letter  Iiaving  sounds  so  dif- 
ferent as  those  heard  in  call  and  in  civil.  Tlie  beginning  of  the  transition  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ellect  produced  upon  certain  consonants  by  their  standing  before  t  followed  by  a 
vowel.  Thus,  in  nation,  ti  has  the  etfect  of  sk;  and  out  of  diurnal  has  sprung  journal. 
Iq  such  combinations,  i  is  originally  a  semi-vowel  having  tlie  force  of  y,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  ti/on,  dyur,  pronounced  in  one  syllable,  cannot  but  slide  into  the  sibilant  or 
hissing  sounds  of  shon,jur.  A  precisely  similar  etfect  is  produced  on  the  ^■-sound  before 
ia,  ill,  io;  in  Lucius,  Porcia,  or  rather  Lukyus,  Porkya,  k)/  tends  to  slide  into  a  hissing 
sound  similar  to  that  of  ty  and  dy.  This  tendency  showed  itself  early  in  the  Latin 
tongue;  and  in  the  vulgar  Latin  of  later  ages,  and  in  the  Romanic  tongues  that  sprang 
out  of  it,  it  fully  developed  itself,  so  that  the  Italian  came  to  pronounce  Lucia  as  if 
written  Latshia.  Combinations  like  ceo,  cm,  are  little  different  from  cio  and  cia,  and 
would  naturally  follow  the  same  course;  and  the  s-sound  being  once  associated  with  the 
letter  e  in  these  positions  was  gradually  extended  to  it  in  cases  where  the  e  or  i  was  not 
followed  by  a  vowel. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  resembled  the  Roman,  from  which  it  sprang,  in  having 
no  k,  and  in  always  using  c  with  the  sound  of  k;  king  and  keen  were  spelled  cyning  and 
cene.  It  was  also  witbout  q,  for  which  cio  was  used — quick  being  spelled  cioic.  By  a 
process  analogous  to  that  described  above,  such  Anglo-Saxon  words  as  ceorl,  ceosati  (pro. 
kyorl,  kyomn),  became  transformed  into  the  English  clairl,  choose.  And  this  suggests  a 
natural  explanation  of  the  multitude  of  cases  where  tlie  c  of  the  Latin  has  been  trans- 
formed into  ch  in  French,  and  has  passed  in  this  form  into  English — e.g.,  Lat.  caput, 
Fr.  clu'f,  Eng.  chief;  Lat.  caminus,  Eng.  chimney;  Lat.  carmen,  Eng.  charm.  For  as 
the  Anglo-Saxons  turned  the  karl  or  korl  of  the  other  Gothic  nations  into  kyorl,  so  doubt- 
less tlie  Romanized  Gauls  corrupted  the  pronunciation  of  tlie  Latin  camera,  for  exam- 
ple, into  kyamera  (compare  Eng.  cart,  pro.  by  some  kyart),  which  would  then  readily 
slide  into  chambre. 

In  the  other  Germanic  alphabets,  which  were  derived  partly  from  the  Roman  and 
partly  from  the  Greek,  the  Greek  kappa  or  k  is  used  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  c,  which, 
in  German,  Swedish,  etc.,  appears  only  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Romanic  languages. 
See  letter  Iv. 

In  modern  English,  c  is  pronounced  like  k  before  the  vowels  a,  o,  v,  and  like  s  before 
e,  i,  and  y;  and  where  the  sharp  guttural  sound  has  to  be  represented  before  e,  i,  and  y, 
the  Germanic  k  has  superseded  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  c,  as  in  king,  keen.  In  so  far  as  mere 
sound  is  concerned,  c  is  a  supertiuous  letter  in  English :  in  every  case  its  power  could  b« 
represented  either  by  k  or  by  s.  In  the  corresponding  words  of  the  several  Aryan  languages, 
we  find  various  substitutions  for  c,  thus:  Lat.  calamus.  Eng.  halm  (stalk)*  Rus.  %oloma; 
Lat.  cord;  Eng.  heart.  Rus.  serdtse;  Lat.  collu7n,  Ger.  hals  (neck);  Lat.  acer  (sharp);  Fr. 
aigre,  Eng.  eager;  Lat.  due-  (lead  or  draw),  Ger.  zog,  Eng.  tuq;  Gr.  pepo,  Lat.  coquo.  Ens:. 
cook;  Lat.  didus,  Ital.  ditto.  C  sometimes  disappears  before  ?  and  ;•;  thus:  Gr.  kleo  (to 
sound  one's  fame,  allied  to  kaleo,  to  call  or  shout),  Lat.  laudo,  to  praise,  Ger.  laut,  voice, 
Eng.  loud,  old  Ger.  hlud,  fame  (hence  Hludwig  or  Clodowig,  Clovis.  Louis). 

C,  in  music,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  notes  of  the  eramut.  The  scale  of  C  major  has 
neither  flats  nor  sharps,  and  therefore  is  called  the  natural  scale.  The  different  octaves 
of  the  gamut,  beginning  with  C,  are  called  by  the  Germans  the  great,  small,  one-stroked, 
two-stroked,  etc.,  beginning  with 


p^' irq;  thus,  c  C,  c,  c,  c,  c. 

C  isalso  the  sound  on  which  the  sj'stem  of  music  is  founded,  and  from  which  the  mathe- 
matical proportions  of  intervals  are  taken;  that  is,  a  string  of  a  given  length  soundins  C, 
when  divided  into  certain  proportions,  is  made  to  produc^e  harmonically'the  intervals  of 
the  different  fundamental  chords. 


Caaba.  0^0 

Cabbage.  -c>U 

C  ^Iajor,  the  first  of  the  twelve  major  keys  in  modern  music ;  being  tlic  natural  scale, 
it  has  no  signature. 

C  MixoK,  the  tonic  minor  of  C  major,  has  three  Hats  for  its  signature — viz.,  B  flat,  E 
flat,  and  A  flat. 

CAAEA.     See  K.v.\ba. 

CAA  IKG  WHALE,  Globicephalns  dcductor,  an  interesting  cetaceous  animal,  which  has 
been  very  generally  included  by  naturalists  in  the  genus  (Z^J.'pZti'ftw^  with  dolphins  (q. v.) 
and  porpoise-s  (q.v.),  being  named  by  some  delphinus  melas  (Gr.  black),  by  others  J9. 
gMiiceps,  from  the  round  form  of  its  head,  but  which  has  recently  been  separated  from 
the  true  dolpliins,  either  as  a  species  of  porpoise  {phocce/ia),  or  as  the  type  of  a  distinct 
genus.  gl/jl>ic<']i/iahis,  principally  characterized  In'  tlic  rounded  muzzle,  and  the  convex 
and  rounded  top  of  the  head.  The  general  form  of  the  animal  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
common  porpoise,  but  it  is  much  larger,  being  from  IG  to  34  ft.  in  lengtli.  Tlie  body  is 
thick,  its  circumference  at  the  origin  of  the  dorsal  fin,  where  it  is  greatest,  being  rather 
more  than  10  ft.,  tapering  towards  the  tail,  which  is  deeply  forked.  The  pectoral  fins 
are  remarkably  long  and  narrow,  fully  5  ft.  in  lengtli,  dilferingvery  much  in  thisresi)ect 
from  those  of  every  otlier  known  cetaceous  animal.  The  wliole  number  of  vertebma 
is-5o.  The  color  is  black,  with  a  white  streak  from  the  throat  to  the  vent;  and  the  skin 
is  beautifully  smooth,  shining  like  oiled  silk. 

The  C.  W.  feeds  on  cod,  ling,  and  other  large  fishes,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  on 
cephalopodous  mollusca,  the  cuttle-fish,  indeed,  seeming  to  be  its  principal  food.  It  is 
the  most  gregarious  of  all  the  cetacea,  great  shoals  or  herds  being  usually  seen  together 
in  the  northern  seas  which  it  inhabits.  These  herds  exhibit  the  same  propensity  with 
flocks  of  sheep,  when  pressed  by  any  danger,  to  follow  their  leaders,  so  tliat  when  they 
are  hemmed  in  by  boats,  if  one  break  through  to  the  open  sea,  all  escape;  but  if  one  is 
driven  ashore,  the  rest  rush  forward  Avitli  such  blind  impetuosit}'  as  to  strand  themselves 
upon  the  beach,  where  they  become  an  easy  yyrey  and  rich  prize  to  their  pursuers.  The 
appearance  of  a  herd  of  caaing  whales  in  a  nortliern  l)aj'  produces  a  scene  of  great  excite- 
ment, and  every  boat  is  in  requisition.  From  50  to  100  whales  are  often  captured,  and 
it  is  recorded  that  1110  were  killed,  in  the  winter  of  1809-10,  at  Hvalfiord,  in  Iceland. 
The  word  cddlng  is  not  the  Scottish  form  of  culling,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  is  a  totally 
different  Scotch  word,  which  signifies  dricing.  C.  W.  appears  to  be  originally  an  Ork- 
ue}-  or  Zetland  name.  The  same  animal  is  known  to  sailors  as  the  black  whale,  the 
howling  whale,  the  social  whale,  and  the  pilot-fish. — Another  species  of  the  same  genus, 
G.  rlsKoaiins,  9  or  10  ft.  long,  the  male  of  a  bluish-white  color,  the  female  brown,  both 
sexes  marked  with  irregular  white  lines  and  brown  spots,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean. 

CABAGAN',  a  thriving  t.,  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Luzon, 
one  of  the  Philippines.     Pop.  upwards  of  11,000. 

CABAL',  a  temi  employed  to  denote  a  small,  intriguing,  factious  party  in  the  state, 
and  also  a  imion  of  several  such,  which,  for  i)olilical  or  personal  ends,  agree  to  modify 
or  sacrifice  their  principles.  The  word  was  used  to  describe  an  English  ministry  in  th^^ 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  initials  of  whose  names  composed  C.vhal — viz.,  Clifford,  Ash- 
ley, Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale.  This  was  not  the  origin  of  ihe  word, 
however,  as  some  have  supposed;  but  merely  the  ingenious  ai)piication  of  a  word  pre- 
viously in  use,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  French  cabalc,  possess- 
ing a  similar  signification. 

CABALA.     See  Cabbala,  ante. 

CABAXEL,  AT.KXAxnuR,  b.  1823;  a  French  painter  of  mythological  and  religious 
subjects,  among  wliich  are  "The  Birth  of  Venus"  (of  which  he  made  two  copies  for 
American  patrons),  and  "Nymph  carried  off  by  a  Faun."  He  is  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  and  a  professor  in  the  school  of  fine  arts. 

CABANIS,  PiRTUiE  .Iran  Gkoiioks,  a  French  physician,  philosopliical  writer,  and 
partisan  of  .Mirabeau  in  the  revolution,  was  b.  at  Cosnac,  in  the  department  of  the 
Cliarento-Inferieure,  1T57.  When  lie  had  com]iletcd  his  .studies  in  Paris  (1778),  he  went 
to  Warsaw,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to  a  Polish  magnate.  On  his  return  to  Paris, 
he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  literarj'  pursuits,  from  which  lie  turned  his  attention 
to  an  earnest  study  of  medicine.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  he  attached  himself 
to  the  liberal  side,  but  detested  tlie  cruelties  which  followed.  For  Mirabcau.  whose 
opinions  lie  received,  he  wrote  a  work  on  national  education,  which  was  published  after 
the  death  of  that  great  orator  (1791).  C.  was  one  of  tlie  council  of  five  hundred,  affer- 
Avards  member  of  the  senate,  and  administrator  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  He  died  ^fay 
5.  1S08.  His  chief  work,  Iliipport:*  du  Plnixifine  ft  du  Morid  dr  V JToinme,  comiileted  in 
1802,  gained  its  author  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  writer  and  iihilosopher.  The  work 
displays  no  mean  power  of  observation  and  analysis,  but  is  characterized  l)y  a  sensation- 
alism so  absolute,  that  it  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  the  author  were  l)urlesquing  with  trrave 
irony  the  doctrines  of  his  brother-materialists.  He  denies  that  the  soul  is  an  entity:  it 
is  only  a  faculty;  and  declares  the  brain  to  be  merely  a  ]iarticular  organ  siieciallv  fitted 
to  produce  thought,  as  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  perform  the  function  of  d'gfslion. 
C.  traces  this  grotesque  analogy  through  all  its  niceties,  and  at  last  trium])liantly  con- 
cludes, "  that  the  brain  digests  impressions  and  organically  secretes  thought !" 


Q  r.  I  Caaba. 

■"•^-L  Cabbage. 

CABARRUS,  a  co.  in  s.^v.  North  Carolina,  on  tlie  N.  C.  railroad,  watered  liy  Rocky 
river;  350  sq.ui.;  pop.  '80,  14,964 — 5130  colored.  Soil  moderately  fertile,  produeiug 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Concord. 

CABARRUS,  Fkancisco  de,  17.j3-1810;  a  Spanish  financier,  originator  of  a  hank 
and  company  for  trade  Avitli  tlie  Philippine  islands.  He  was  one  of  the  council  of 
tinance  under  Charles  III.,  and  proposed  many  reforms.  Under  Charles  IV.  he  was 
accused  of  embezzlement  and  imprisoned,  but  soon  after  was  released  and  made  a 
count.  Bonaparte  made  him  a  minister  of  finance,  in  which  olhce  he  died.  His 
daughter  Therts'^,  I'nder  the  name  of  Mme.  Tallien,  afterwards  princess  of  Chimay, 
wascouspicuous  in  the  closing  days  of  the  French  revolution  of  1789. 

CABATUAN,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Iloilo,  on  the  island  of  Panay,  one  of  the 
Philippines.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tiguin,  which  so  abounds  with 
crocodiles  that  fishing  is  unsafe.  Navigation  is  very  uncertain,  the  river  being  some- 
times nearly  dry,  while  at  others  it  overflows  its  banks,  and  deluges  the  surrounding 
country.  The  city  was  founded  in  1732,  and  possesses  a  population  of  23,000,  who  are 
chieli}'  engaged  in  the  production  of  rice,  and  of  cocoa-nut  oil. 

CABAZERA,  capital  of  the  province  of  Cagayau,  island  of  Luzon,  Philippines.  Pop. 
15,000.  Tobacco  is  grown  very  extensively  in  the  province,  and  its  manufacture  affords 
employment  to  large  numbers  of  people. 

CABBAGE,  Brassiai  oleracea  (see  Bkassica),  a  plant  in  most  general  cultivation  for 
culinary  purposes  in  Europe  and  other  countries,  ctdtivated  also  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  feeding  cattle.  It  is  a  native  of  the  rocky  shores  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  more  plentiful  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  tlian  in  more  northern  lati- 
tudes, and  in  its  wild  state  is  generally  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  high.  This  plant  has 
been  cultivated  in  Europe  from  time  immemorial;  it  has  lilicwise  been  cultivated  from 
an  earl}''  period  in  gardens  and  about  villages  in  India.  Few  plants  show  so  great  a  ten- 
dency to  vary  in  their  form  through  cultivation ;  and  among  the  varieties  of  this  one 
species  are  reckoned  several  of  our  most  esteemed  culinary  vegetables,  such  as  kale 
(q.v.)  or  greens,  borecole,  colewort  (q.v.),  savoy  (q.v.),  kohl  rabi  (q.  v.),  cauliflower(q.v.), 
and  broccoli  (q.v.) — plants  which  differ  much  in  their  a])pearance  and  in  the  particular 
qualities  for  w4iich  tney  are  valuable,  both  from  each  other  and  from  the  original  wild 
plant. 

The  wild  C.  has  smooth  sea-green  leaves,  waved  and  variously  indented;  the  boiling 
of  the  leaves,  or  their  forming  close  licads  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
so  that  the  inner  leaves  are  blanched,  is  peculiar  to  those  cultivated  varieties  which  com- 
monly receive  the  name  of  cabbage. 

The  ordinary  varieties  of  C.  are  often  called  by  the  general  name  of  irMte  C,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  tlie  red  C,  which  is  of  a  deep  browmsh-red  or  purplish  color,  and  is 
chiefly  used  for  pickling,  for  which  purpose  it  is  nmch  esteemed.  The  tret  C,  or  coio 
C,  is  a  variety  cultivated  for  cattle,  especially  in  the  Channel  islands  and  the  n.  of 
France,  of  wliich  the  leaves  do  not  close  together  into  compact  heads,  but  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  height — reaching,  when  it  is  in  flower,  10  ft.  on  rich  soils — and 
for  its  branching  stem.  The  stems  of.  this  kind  are  sometimes  used  as  stakes  for  pease, 
and  even  as  cross-spars  for  thatched  roofs.  The  Portugal  or  tranxvdn  C,  also  known  as 
eouve  troncltuda,  is  a  variety  remarkable  for  its  delicacy,  and  for  the  large  midribs  of  ils 
leaves,  which  are  often  used  like  sea-kale.  It  is  an  article  of  luxvu-y  like  cauliflower, 
and  requires  a  somewhat  similar  cultivation. — Cabbage-seed  is  sown  either  in  spring  or 
autunm,  and  the  seedlings  transplanted  in  rows  at  distances  of  two  feet  or  upwards, 
according  to  the  size  of  tlie  variety.  Tliey  are  often  planted  closer,  and  the  alternate 
plants  cut  young  for  open  greens,  for  which  the  sprouts  that  arise  from  the  stem  of  soma 
varieties  after  the  head  has  been  cut  off  are  also  used.  Cabbages  require  a  rich,  well- 
manured  soil,  and  the  earth  about  the  roots  ought  to  he  often  stirred.  By  sowirg  and 
plauticg  at  different  dates  and  of  different  varieties,  a  succession  is  .'secured  in  the  i;ar- 
den ;  and  when  winter  approaches,  part  of  the  principal  crop  may  be  taken  up  and  laid 
in  a  sloping  position,  so  that  only  the  heads  are  above  the  earth,  in  whicli  way  they  are 
generally  preservedwithout  injuiy.  In  some  places,  cabbages  are  completely  buried  in 
the  earth,  the  plants  not  being  allowed  to  touch  each  other;  and  this  method  succeeds 
Avell  in  peaty  or  sandv  soils. 

The  C,  considered  as  food,  contains  more  than  90  per  cent  of  water,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  very  nutritious:  100  parts  of  the  ordinary  C.  consist  of 

Extractive 2. 34 

Gummy  matters % 2.89 

Resin.' 0.05 

Vegetable  albumen 0. 29 

Green  fecula 0.63 

Water  and  salts 93.80 

The  digestibility  of  C.  varies  according  as  it  is  partaken  of  raw  or  boiled;  thus,  raw  C. 
alone  is  digested  in  2^  liours;  raw  C,  with  vinegar,  in  2  hcmrs;  and  boiled  C.   talvcs  4i 
hours.     Immense  quantities  of  cabbages  are  used  in  Germany  as  sauer  kraut  (q.v.). 
CABBAGE  BAEK.     See  Axdira. 
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CABBAGE  BUTTERFLY,  a  name  cominou  to  several  species  of  butterfly,  the  larvae 
of  wliicli  devour  the  leaves  of  cruciferous  plants,  especiall}'  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  ami  are 
jropiilarl}-  known  as  cabbage-worms  or  kale- worms.  The  large  C.  B.,  or  large  white 
garden  butterfly  ( pontia  bramae,  or  pieris  brassiae),  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  Erit- 
isli  butterflies.  It  is  white;  the  wings  tipped  and  spotted  with  black.  The  wings, 
wlieu  expanded,  measure  from  2^  to  3  in.  acro.ss.  The  auteunie  terminate  in  an  ovoid 
club.  The  female  lays  her  eggs,  which  are  conical  and  bright  j-ellow,  in  clustei's  of  20 
or  30,  on  the  leaves'of  the  plants  which  are  the  destined  food  of  the  caterpillars. 
The  caterpillars,  when  fully  grown,  are  about  1  in.  or  1^  in.  long,  and  are  excess- 
ively voracious,  eating  twice  their  own  weight  of  cabbage-leaf  in  24  hours.  When 
full  grown,  they  suspend  themselves  by  their  tails,  often  under  ledges  of  garden- 
walls,  or  similar  projections,  and  are  metamorphosed  into  shining  i)ale-green  chrysa- 
lids,  spotted  with  black,  from  which  the  perfect  insect  emerges,  either  in  the  same 
season  or  after  the  lapse  of  a  winter — no  longer  to  devour  cabbage  leaves,  but  to 
subsist  delicately  upon  honey,  which  it  sucks  from  flowers. — See  Insects. — The 
small  C.  B.,  or  small  garden  white  butterfly,  sometimes  called  the  turnip  butterfly 
( po  lit  iu  or  pkris  r  a  pa),  very  much  resembles  the  large  C.  B.,  but  the  expanse  of  the 
wings  is  only  about  2  inches.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  of  cabbages,  turnips,  etc.,  and  the  caterpillars,  which  are  of  a  velvety  appear- 
ance, pale  green,  with  a  yellow  line  along  the  back,  and  a  yellow  doited  line  on 
each  side,  .sometimes  appear  in  great  numljcrs,  and  prove  verj'  destructive.  They 
bore  into  the  hearts  of  cabbages,  instead  of  merely  stripping  the  leaves,  like  those 
of  the  last  species,  and  thus  are  a  greater  pest,  even  when  comparatively  few.  The 
chrysalis  is  of  a  pale  retldish-browu  color,  freckled  with  black. — A  third  species, 
also  common  in  Britain,  the  green-veined  white  butterfly  {pontinorpieris  napi),  very 
.nearly  resembles  the  small  cabbage  butterfl}'. — The  excessive  multiplication  of  these 
insects  is  generally  prevented  by  small  birds,  which  devour  them  and  their  caterpil- 
lars, and  by  insects  of  the  ichncHmon  (q.v.)  tribe,  which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  caterpillars, 
that  their  own  larvse  may  feed  on  them. 

CABBAGE  FLY,  AntJtomyia  hrasxicrp,  a  fly  of  the  same  family  with  the  liousc-fly, 
flesh-lly,  etc.,  and  of  which  the  larv;e  or  maggots  often  do  great  injury  to  the  roots  of 
cabbag(.'s,  and  sometimes  to  those  of  turnips.  It  is  of  the  same  genus  with  the  fly  gen- 
erally known  as  the  turnip  fly  (q.v.),  and  also  with  the  potato  fly  ((i- v.),  beet  fly  (q.v.), 
etc.  It  is  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  expanse  of  wings; 
of  an  a.sh-gray  color;  the  male  having  a  silver}^  gray  face,  and  a  long  black  streak  on 
the  forehead;  the  female,  a  silvery- white  face,  without  any  Ijlack  streak;  the  abdomen 
of  the  male  is  linear,  that  of  the  female  terminates  conically;  the  eyes  of  the  male 
nearly  meet  on  tlie  crown,  those  of  the  female  are  di.stant,  with  a  broad  black  .«tripo 
between  them.  The  larva  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  flesh-fly — yellowish  white,  taper- 
ing to  the  head,  which  has  two  black  hooks.     The  pupa  is  rust-colored  and  horny. 

CAJBA6E  HLQT'S.,  Mnmcxtra  or  M'>ctnabramr(V,,  a  species  of  moth,  the  caterpillar  of 
which  feeds  on  ca!)ljage  and  turnip  leaves,  an<l  is  sometimes  very  destructive.  The 
caterpillar  is  greenish-black,  and  changes  to  a  brown  pupa  in  autumn.  The  perfect 
insect  is  of  a  rich  mottled-brown  color,  the  upper  wings  clouded  and  waved  with  darker 
brown,  and  having  pale  and  white  spots,  a  yellowish  line  near  the  fringe,  the  fringe 
dotted  with  liLuk  and  ocher,  the  uuder- wings  brownish  and  white. 

CABBAGE  PALM,  or  (.'.xhbagr  Trkk,  a  name  given  in  different  countries  to  dif- 
ferent species  of  palm,  the  great  terminal  bud  of  which — the  palm  cabbage — is  eaten 
like  cabbage.  Tlie  ('.  P.  of  the  West  Indies  is  oreca  olerarra.  The  southern  .states  of 
America  have  also  their  ('.  P.  or  cabbage  tree,  otherwise  called  the  palmetto  {cluimwropH 
painutto).     See  Aui-:c.\,  Ei'tkrpe,  PAL.\r,  and  Palmetto. 

CABBALA  (from  Meb.  kibhcl,  to  receive),  the  received  doctrine,  by  which  is  not  to  bo 
under>tood  the  popularly  accepted  doctrine,  but  that  inner  or  mystical  interpretation  of 
the  law  which  the  C'abbalists  allege  that  ]\Ioses  received  from  God  in  tiie  mount,  and  sub- 
sequently taught  to  Joshua,  who  in  his  turn  comnumicated  it  to  the  70  elders,  and 
•which  has  ever  since  been  tlie  treasure  of  the  select  Jews.  Since  the  12th  c,  the  study 
of  tills  secret  lore  has  gradually  resulted  in  a  distinct  school  and  literature,  the  elements 
of  which,  however,  are  already  visilile  in  the  3Iacedonian  epoch,  and  the  real  or  histor- 
ical source  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  doctrine  of  emanation.  In  Philo.  in 
the  Talmud,  etc.,  we  certainly  find  theologico-i)hilosopliical  conceptions,  which  wen;  at 
a  later  period  taken  up  arid  modified;  but  the  first  book  on  cosmogony  is  Jczh-iih,  a  pro- 
duction of  the  7th  c,  attributed  to  Akiba.  After  the  .second  half  of  the  12th  c,  the 
Cabbali.stic  doctrines,  which  had  at  first  been  confined  to  such  high  themes  as  Grod  and 
creation,  began  to  include  exegesi.s,  ethics,  and  ithilosoiih}-,  and  so  became  a  kind  of 
mystical  religious  philosophy.  The  numerous  Cabbalistic  writings  composed  during  the 
three  subsequent  centuries,  profes.sed  to  teach  the  .secret  or  mystical  .sense  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  the  princijilcs  on  which  it  is  groundi'd,  the  higher  meaning  of  the  law,  as  well  as 
the  metliod  of  performing  miracles,  by  the  use  of  divine  names  and  sacred  incantations. 
The  Cabbalists,  moreover,  prejiared  books,  which  tliey  attributed  to  the  oldest  authori- 
ties— for  instance,  S<>har,  a  work  written  in  Aramaic  during  the  l.'5th  c.  and  fathered 
upon  Simcon-ben-Joachai,  a  scholar  of  Akiba.     This  became  the  Bible  of  the  Cabbalistic 
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neophytes.  The  chief  opponent-^  of  the  Cabbalists  wore  the  philosophers,  and  in  part 
the  Tahnudists.  Towards  the  close  of  the  IGth  c,  the  Ca!)!)alisLic  wisdom,  wliieb  by 
that  time  had  dcs'^nenUed  into  magic  and  word-jugglinir,  re(;eived  a  new  impulse  from 
its  teaeiieis  in  Palestine  and  Italy.  ISiucc  the  time  of  Reuchliu,  many  Christian  schol- 
ars luxve  investigated  the  subject. 

CABE^A.  DE  VAC  A.     See  Nuxez  Alvar. 

CABELL,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  West  Virginia,  on  the  Ohio  river  at  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  railroad,  watered  by  Guyandotte  river.  It  is  hilly  but  fertile,  producing  corn, 
tobacco,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Bnrbour^ville.    Pop.  '80,  13,7-16—905  colored. 

CABEIRI,  divinities  anciently  worshiped  in  Egypt,  Pha?nicia,  A.sia  Minor,  and 
Greece.  The  ancients  have  left  us  very  obscure  notices  of  the  C,  and  learned  men  have 
been  unable  to  i-each  any  satisfactory  conclusions  with  regard  to  them  and  their  wor- 
ship. It  is  certain  that  the  worship  had  both  its  mysteries  and  its  orgies,  and  it  appears 
also  that  the  C.  were  amongst  the  inferior  divinities,  and  regarded  as  dwelling  upon  the 
earth,  like  the  Curetes,  Corybautes,  and  Dactyles,  and  were  probably  representatives  of 
the  powers  of  nature. 

CABEN'DA,  or  Kabixd.\,  a  seaport  in  Loango,  lower  Guinea,  on  the  Atlantic,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Livingstone,  5°  80'  south.  It  is  one  of  the  few  salubrious  places  on 
the  coast.     Pop.  16,000. 

CA'BES,  or  KIIABS,  GrLF  of  (ancient  Syrfi^i  Minor),  an  inlet  of  the  ^Mediter/anean 
sea,  lying  between  the  islands  of  Kerkenna  and  Jerba,  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  Africa,  in 
lat.  about  34°  n.,  and  long,  from  10'  to  11°  east.  The  town  of  Cabes  (ancient  Tacape) 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

CAEET,  Etiexxe,  a  notable  French  communist,  was  b.  at  Dijon,  Jan.  2,  1788,  and 
educated  for  the  bar,  but  turned  his  attention  to  literature  and  politics.  Under  the  res- 
toration, he  was  one  of  tiie  leaders  of  the  Carbonari  (q.v.),  and  in  1831  was  elected 
deputy  for  the  departmeat  of  Cote  d'Or.  Soon  afterwards,  he  published  a  History  of 
Hie  July  Revolution  (l^Z\l),  started  a  radical  Sunday  paper,  Le  Populaire  {ISZZ),  and,  on 
account  of  an  article  in  tins  paper,  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  but 
escaped  to  London.  Here  he  wrote  brochures  against  the  July  government,  and  began 
his  communistic  studies.  After  the  amnesty,  1839,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  published 
a  History  of  the  French  Revolution  (4  vols.,  1840),  bestowing  great  praise  on  the  old  .Jaco- 
bins. He  attracted  far  more  notice  by  his  Voyuge  en  /tY?™  (1840),  a  "  philosophical  and 
social  romance,"  describing  a  commimistic  Utopia.  The  work  obtained  great  popularity 
among  the  working-classes  of  Paris.  C.  next  proceeded  to  turn  "  his  philosophical 
romance"  into  a  reality,  and  jniblished  (1847)  in  his  journal,  Le  Populaire,  the  statutes 
for  the  formation  of  an  "  Icarian  colony"  on  the  Red  river  in  Texas;  inviting  his  fol- 
lowers to  emigrate.  The  first  division  sailed  on  the  2d  Feb.,  1848,  but  a  short  experi- 
ence convince'd  them  that  Texas  was  anything  but  a  Utopia.  Their  complaints  reached 
Europe,  but  did  not  deter  C.  from  embai-k*ng  at  the  head  of  a  second  band  of  colonists. 
On  his  arrival,  he  learned  that  the  ]\Iormons  had  just  been  expelled  from  Xauvoo,  in 
Illinois,  and  tiiat  their  city  was  left  deserted.  The  Icarians  established  themselves  there 
in  ]\Lay,  1800.  C.  now  returned  t  France,  to  repel  the  accusations  against  his  probity 
which  had  been  circulated  during  his  absence,  and  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  judgment 
which  had  been  formally  pronounced  against  him,  30lh  Sept.,  1849.  Having  succeeded 
in  this,  he  went  back  to  Nauvoo,  where  he  governed,  as  a  sort  of  dictator,  his  petty 
colony,  until  1856,  when  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  obliged  to  flee  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  died  9th  Dec.  of  the  same  year.  C.  was  a  sliallow  thinker,  a  weak  ruler,  and 
a  poor  writer;  but  his  success,  such  as  it  was,  is  a  proof  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  what  has  been  termed,  with  more  vigor  than  elegance,  "pig-headed  perseverance." 

CABE'ZA  DEL  BUEY,  a  t.  of  the  new  province  of  Badajoz,  Spain,  about  86  m.  e.s.e. 
of  the  city  of  Badajoz.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Pcdregoso,  has 
manufactures  of  woolens  and  linens,  and  a  trade  in  cattle  and  agricultural  produce. 
Pup.  6500. 

CABE  ZA  DEL  BUEY,  a  small  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Badajos,  86  m.  e.s.e.  of 
the  town  of  Badajos,  on  the  n.  slope  of  the  Sierra  el  Pedrose.  The  town  is_ tolerably 
well  Iniilt,  and  has  a  number  of  churches  and  other  public  buildings.  Pop.  5395.  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  linen  cloths.     [From  C/iambem's  Supplement.l 

CABEZON  DE  LA  SAL,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valladolid,  about  7  m.  n.n.e. 
of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  Pisuerga,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  first  battles  of  the  peninsular  campaign,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  signally 
defeated  by  the  French.     Pop.  2000. 

CABIN  is  the  general  name  for  a  room  or  apartment  on  shipboard.  In  ships  of  war, 
the  living  rooms  of  the  admirals  and  captains  are  called  "state"  cabins,  and  are  fitted 
up  with  much  elegance,  with  a  gallery  or  balcony  projecting  at  the  stern.  The  chief 
officers  below  the  captain  have  their  cabins  on  either  side  of  the  main-deck;  while  those 
of  the  subordinate  commissioned  officers  are,  in  large  ships,  on  either  side  of  the  lower 
or  orlop  deck.  All  the  cabins  of  a  ship  of  war  are  inclosed  by  light  paneling,  which  is 
quickly  removable  when  preparing  for  action. 
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CABINET  (Ital.  gabinetto),  a  small  chamber  set  apart  for  some  special  purpose,  such 
as  the  conservaliou  of  Avorks  of  art,  r.uUquities,  specimens  of  natural  objects,  models, 
and  the  like.  From  signifying  the  chfimber  in  which  such  collections  are  contained,  the 
term  C.  has  recently  come  to  be  cmpioj'ed  by  us,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  to  dignity 
the  collections  themselves,  and  this  even  Avhen  they  till  many  rooms  or  galleries.  It 
often  means  simply  a  small  room  appended  to  a  larger  one,  when  it  is  also  called  an  ante- 
room, a  retiring-room,  and  the  like.  See  Closet. — Cabinet  Picture,  a  picture  suited 
for  a  cabinet  or  small  room.  C.  pictures  are  generally  small  in  size,  highly  finished, 
and  thus  suited  for  close  inspection. 

CABINET  (see  Ministry,  ante),  in  political  affairs,  the  heads  of  departments  -who 
are  the  immediate  advisers  or  counselors  of  the  chief  executive.  In  the  United  States 
government  the  cabinet  consists  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  treasury,  war,  navy,  and 
interior,  the  attorney-general  and  the  postmaster-general.  They  meetWhenever  desired 
by  the  president,  but  not  publicl3^  No  minutes  are  kept  of  their  doings,  nor  are  the 
names  of  those  present  recorded.  The  president  presides;  and  he  may  at  any  time 
renuire  in  v,riliug  the  opinion  of  anj'  of  the  members  upon  matters  concerning  his  depart- 
ment.    But  the  cabinet  has  no  responsibility,  as  that  rests  with  the  president  alone. 

CABIRI,  or  Cabeiui,  divinities  worshiped  in  Egypt,  Phcnicia,  and  other  countries, 
but  of  which  worship  or  its  purpose  little  is  known.  The  worship  Avas  observed  yearly 
and  the  ceremonies  lasted  nine  days,  alwaj's  in  secret,  (hoiigh  women  and  children  Viere 
admitted.  In  Lcmnos  all  the  fires  Avere  extiugui-shed,  sacrifice  for  the  dead  was  offered, 
and  a  sacred  vessel  was  sent  to  Delos  to  procure  new  fire,  which  was  distributed  among 
the  people,  and  with  its  kindling  they  began  a  new  or  regenerated  life,  free  from  sin. 

CABLE  is  either  a  large  rope,  or  a  chain  of  iron  links,  chiefi}*  employed  on  shipboard 
to  suspend  and  retain  the  anchors.  Kope  cables  are  made  of  the  best  hemp,  twisted 
into  a  mass  of  great  compactness  and  strength.  Tlie  circumference  varies  from  about 
3  in.  to  26.  A  certain  number  of  yarns  are  twisted  to  form  a  Unfiinn;  three  lissums  are 
twisted  in  an  opposite  direction  to  form  a  nfrand;  and  three  strands  arc  twisted  (in  the 
same  direction  as  the  j-arns  in  a  lissum)  to  form  a  cahle.  The  number  of  yarns  in  a  C. 
of  given  size  is  not  always  alike,  because  the  yarns  slightly  vary  in  thickness;  but  the 
following  is  one  a>nong  many  tables  Avhich  have  been  prepared  relating  to  cables  of  120 
fathoms,  and  of  the  usual  degrees  of  thickness: 

Inches  _ . 

Circumference.  "iams.  Lbs. 

3 =      48 =    192 

6 =    174 =    696 

9  =    393 =1573 

12  ■      ■  =099 =2796 

15  '..'!!] =  1093 =4372 

18'. =  1574 =  6296 

20 =1943 =  7772 

Some  rabies  are  made  with  four  strands,  but  three  is  the  common  number.  If  a  C.  be 
twisted  too  much,  it  is  stiff;  if  too  little,  it  is  weak.  The  strength  of  a  C.  of  18  in. 
circumference  is  found  to  l)e  about  60  tons;  and  for  other  dimensions,  the  strength  varies 
according  to  the  cube  of  the  diameter.  On  shipboard,  cables  receive  the  names  of  chief 
cables,  /x>?pe?' cables,  etc.,  according  to  the  anchor  lo  Avhich  they  are  attached.  During 
the  great  war  ending  in  1815,  the  largest  ships  in  the  British  navy  carried  ten  cables, 
most  of  which  were  aljout  2  ft.  or  a  little  more  in  circumfeience.  Although  ships  sel- 
dom anchor  at  a  greater  depth  than  40  fiithoms,  it  is  not  deemed  safe  to  trust  the  anchor 
to  one  C.  of  the  usual  length;  two  are  spliced  together  at  the  ends.  The  hempen  cables 
now  made  are  generally  101  fathoms;  but  100  fathoms  in  practical  seamau.ship  denotes 
"  a  cable's  length,"  and  is  really  the  lenirth  of  a  chain  cable. 

CiiAix  CAiii-E9  are  made  of' links,  the  length  of  each  of  Avhich  is  generally  about  six 
diameters  of  the  iron  of  which  it  is  made,  ancl  the  breadth  about  three  and  a  half  diame- 
ters. In  government  contracts,  chain  (•:ibles  arc  required  to  be  made  in  12^  fathoms 
JeriL'ths.  with  one  swivel  in  tlio  middle  of  every  alternate  length,  and  one  joining-shackle 
in  each  length.  The  stav-pins,  to  strengthen  the  links,  are  of  cast  iron.  The  bar  or  rod 
from  wliicii  each  link  is  "made,  has  the'two  ends  cut  diagonally;  it  is  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  nearly  complete  oval  ring;  and  then  the  two  ends  are  joined  and  welded,  the  stay- 
pin  being  at  the  same  time  introduced  at  the  proper  place.  Besides  the  ordinary  links, 
there  arc  cndlinks,  joininir-shackles,  splicing-tails.  mooring-swivels,  and  Ijcnding- 
swivels.  The  sizes  of  cliain  cables  arc  denoted  by  the  thickness  of  the  rod-iron  .selected 
for  the  links.  The  following  table  gives  certain  ascertained  quantities  concerning  the 
cal)les  in  ordinary  use; 

Breaking  Strain. 

6  tons. 

24     " 

00     " 

99     " 

126     " 


Thicknes.s  of  Iron. 

■W'< 

light  of  Stay -pin. 

W 

eiglit,  per  Fathom. 

i  inch. 

i  OZ. 

13i  lbs. 

1        •' 

3i   " 

54      " 

U     " 

12     " 

121      " 

2       " 

28     " 

215      " 

2i     " 

40     " 

272      '• 

f)  ,"^ ,%  Cabinet. 

^'^'J  Cabral. 

By  the  chain  cables  act  of  1871,  certain  bodies  are  licensed  to  erect  machines  for 
testing  all  ciiain  cables  and  anchors;  and  it  is  forbidden  to  sell  or  purchase,  under  a 
penalty  of  £50,  any  chain  cable  or  any  anchor  weighing  more  than  168  lbs.,  which  has 
not  been  duly  tested.  Minor  alterations  were  introduced  by  a  later  act  (1874),  leaving 
the  main  rules  intact. 

CABLE-MOLDING,  in  architecture,  is  a  molding  cut  in  the  form  of  a  rope,  the 
twisting  being  prominently  shown.     It  was  much  used  in  the  later  Norman  stjde. 

CABLING,  the  molding  by  which  the  hollow  parts  in  the  Hutes  of  columns  and 
pilasters  in  classical  architecture  are  often  partially  tilled.  The  C.  seldom  extends 
beyond  the  third  part  of  the  shaft  from  the  ground. 

CABOCHED,  or  Cabossed,  an  heraldic  terra,  from  the  old  French  word  cahoche,  the 
head.  When  the  head  of  an  animal  is  borne,  without  any  part  of  the  neck,  and  exhib- 
ited full  in  face,  it  is  said  to  be  caboched. 

CABOCHIEXS,  certain  butchers  of  Paris,  named  from  their  chief  Jean  Caboche, 
who  were  partisans  of  John  of  Burgundy  against  the  Armagnacs.  In  1418,  their  out>- 
rages  provoked  the  people  of  Paris  to  rise  against  them. 

CABOOSE,  or  Camboose  (Danish,  Tcabyse,  a  cook's  room  in  a  ship;  Ger.  fcabuse,  a  little 
room),  is  the  name  of  the  kitchen  or  cook-room  in  a  merchant-ship.  In  coasting-vessels, 
the  terra  is  applied  to  a  portable  cast-iron  stove  on  the  deck,  where  food  is  cooked. 

CABOT,  the  name  of  two  Venetians,  father  and  son,  both  celebrated  as  navigators  and 
discoverers. — Giovanni  Cabot,  or  Cabotto,  the  father,  whose  business  compelled  him 
to  reside  much  in  Bristol,  was  appointed  by  Henry  VII.,  Mar.  5,  1496,  to  the  command 
of  a  squadron  of  five  vessels  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  this 
expedition  he  was  accompanied  by  his  sons  Ludovico,  Sebastiano  (born  at  Bristol,  1477), 
and  Sanzio.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1497,  the  coast  of  Labrador,  North  America,  was 
sighted.  The  merit  of  this  discovery  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  navigator's 
second  son,  Sebastian  C,  the  most  scientific  of  the  family;  but  an  extract  from  a  chart 
preserved  bj'  Hakluyt  mentions  the  father  before  the  sou.  The  expedition  returned  in 
Aug.,  1497.  In  1498,  a  second  was  made,  with  what  results  we  do  not  know;  and  in 
1499,  a  third  to  the  gulf  of  ^Mexico.  About  this  time,  Giovanni,  the  father,  appears  to 
have  died,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Sebanh'aii  till  1512,  when  he  entered  the  service  of 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain.  During  the  year  1515,  he  was  engaged  in  revising  maps  and 
charts  in  connection  with  his  profession,  and  in  planning  an  exploration  of  the  n.w. 
passage  to  Asia,  which,  however,  was  laid  aside  on  account  of  the  death  of  Ferdinand 
in  15i6.  C,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  favorite  with  the  Spanish  courtiers,  was  now 
subjected  to  a  series  of  contemptible  insults.  This  usage  induced  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  1517,  he  was  appointed  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  command  of  an  expedition 
to  Labrador.  He  reached  lat.  67*^  n.,  and  entered  Hudson's  bay,  where  he  gave  names  to 
several  places;  but  the  expedition  proved  on  the  whole  a  failure,  on  account  of  the 
cowardice  or  malice  of  his  vice-commandant,  sir  Thomas  Perte.  C.  now  entered  agaia 
into  tlie  Spanish  service,  was  made  pilot-major  of  the  kingdom  by  Charles  V.,  and  com- 
manded an  expedition  which  examined  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  La  Plata,  which  he 
attempted  to  colonize.  In  1531,  lie  returned  to  Spain,  and  resumed  his  old  situation; 
but  in  1548,  he  once  more  betook  himself  to  England,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
king  Edward  VI.,  who  made  him  inspector  of  the  navy,  and  gave  him  a  pension.  To 
this  monarch  he  seems  to  have  explained  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  several 
places,  which  he  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  tirst,  to  notice  particularly.  la 
1553,  C.  was  the  prime  mover  and  director  of  the  expedition  of  merchant  adventurers 
which  opened  to  England  an  important  commerce  with  Russia.  It  is  not  known  exactly 
when  C.  died. — Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot  (Lond.  1831). 

CABOT,  George,  1751-1828;  b.  Mass.;  in  early  life  a  ship  captain,  but  in  1776 
chosen  to  the  Massachusetts  provincial  congress.  He  was  also  in  the  state  constitutional 
convention,  and  in  1789  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator.  He  was  offered  but  declined  the 
position  of  secretary  of  the  navy.  His  last  political  act  was  to  preside  over  the  Hartford 
convention. 

CAEOTVILLE.     See  Chicopee,  a7ite. 

CABOTZ.    See  Cusso. 

CABRA  (ancient  ^gabrum),  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  30  m.  s.e.  of 
the  city  of  that  name.  C.  is  irregularly  built  between  two  hills,  and  surrounded  with 
gardens;  vineyards  in  the  neighborhood  produce  excellent  wine.  It  is  chiefly  agricul- 
tural; but  it  has  manufactures  of  woolen,  linen,  hats,  soap,  earthenware,  etc.  Pop. 
12,000. 

CABRAL,  Francisco,  1528-1609;  a  Portuguese  .Jesuit  missionary  at  Goa,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  mission  schools  in  India.  He  also  labored  in  Japan  with  success,  and 
had  the  supervision  of  missions  in  China.  He  was  for  nearly  40  years  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  school  in  Goa. 

CABHAL,  or  CABRERA,  Pedro  Alv^\rez,  the  discover  of  Brazil,  was  descended  from 
an  old  and  patrician  Portuguese  family.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life,  save  the 
fact,  that  he  must  have  recommended  himself  by  talent  and  enterprise  to  king  Emanuel 
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of  Portugal,  who,  after  the  first  voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  appointed  C.  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  licet  of  13  vessels,  carrj-ing  1200  men,  and  bound  for  the  East  Indies.  On  the 
9th  Mar.,  1000,  he  sailed  from  Lisbon.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  being  becalmed 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  took  a  course  too  far  westerlj-,  fell  into  the  South  Ameri- 
can current  of  the  Atlantic,  and  was  carried  to  tlie  unknown  coast  of  Brazil,  of 
■which  he  claimed  possession  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  April  24,  1500,  naming  tlic  new 
country  "Terra  da  Santa  Cruz."  After  sending  home  one  vessel  to  bear  news  of  this 
great  accidental  discover}^  C.  sailed  for  India;  but  on  the  29th  of  ]\Iay,  four  of  his  vessels 
founderwl,  and  all  on  board  perished,  including  Diaz,  the  great  navigator;  and  soon 
afterwards  three  more  vessels  were  lost.  C.  therefore  landed  at  ]\Iozambique,  on  the  e. 
coast  of  Africa,  of  which  he  first  gave  clear  information,  and  also  discovered  (Aug.  23) 
the  Ant-sehedives  islands,  of  which  he  described  correctly  the  position.  Hence  he  sailed 
to  Calicut,  where,  having  made  the  terror  of  his  arms  felt,  he  was  permitted  to  found  a 
factory;  entered  into  successful  negotiations  with  native  rulers,  and  thus  established  the 
first  commercial  treaty  between  Portugal  and  India.  lie  returned  from  India,  bringing 
with  him  a  considerable  booty,  and  arrived  in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  July  31,  1501.  It 
appears  probable  that  the  king  was  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  expedition 
(although  it  had  annexed  Brazil  to  the  crown  of  Portugal),  for  subsequently  we  find  no 
mention  made  of  C.  among  other  discoverers.  At  the  request  of  C,  Sancho  de  Toar 
wrote  a  description  of  the  coast  of  Sofola.  C.'s  voyages  are  described  in  Ramusio's 
Nuci<j(ttu>iu'  c  Viarjfji,  3  vols.  (Venice,  15G3;  newed.,  Venice,  1835). 

CABSE  BA,  a  small  island  in  the  ]Meditorranean,  lying  off  the  southern  point  of 
Majorca.  It  is  about  3  m.  in  length  and  breadth,  with  an  irregular  coast,  and  is  little  else 
than  a  barren  calcareous  roclc.  Tiie  only  interest  attached  to  C.  is,  that  during  the  war 
in  the  Peninsula  it  formed  a  Spanish  dcjiot  for  French  prisoners,  who  were  crowded  in 
thousands  into  the  desolate  spot,  and  treated  with  great  barbarity;  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  a  popular  work,  entitled  the  Adventures  of  a  French  SergeoM. 

CABRE'BA,  Don  R.xmon,  the  boldest  leader  of  the  Carlist  party  in  Spain,  was  b.  at 
Tortosa,  in  Catalonia,  31st  Aug.,  1810.  The  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1833,  gave  tiie  sig- 
nal for  a  civil  war,  and  first  brought  C.  into  notice.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
some  guerilla  troops,  he  joined  the  absolutists,  or  partisans  of  Don  Carlos,  and  by  his 
vigilance,  energy,  and  daring  soon  rose  to  be  second  in  command  in  the  Maestrazgo  dis- 
trict. Throughout  Aragon  and  Valencia  his  name  became  a  by-word  for  cruelty.  After 
penetrating  as  far  s.  as  Andalusia,  liis  forces  were  completeij'  routed  by  the  royal  troops, 
on  the  borders  of  Aragon,  and  he  himself,  severely  wounded,  escaped  witli  dillicuity 
into  tiie  woods.  It  was  now  rumored  that  C.  was  dead,  when  all  at  once  he  reappeared 
at  the  head  of  10,000  foot  and  1600  horse.  Invading  the  province  of  Valencia,  he  over- 
threw the  royal  army  at  Bufiol,  18th  Feb.,  1837,  and  again  on  the  19th  Mar.  at  Burjasot; 
but  was  in  his  turn  vanquished  at  Torre  Blanca,  and  once  more  compelled  to  seek  a 
hiding-i)lace.  Shortly  after,  he  reopened  the  war  with  fiery  energy.  Madrid  itself  was 
threatened  by  C,  who,  about  this  time,  received  the  title  of  count  of  ]\Iorella  for  his 
vigorous  defense  of  the  fortress  of  that  name,  and  was  also  appointed  governor-general 
of  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  3Iurcia.  The  Carlists  now  believed  that  the  triumph  of  abso- 
lutism was  approaching,  when  the  treachery  of  the  Carlist  gen.,  Marotto,  changed  the 
wliole  aspect  of  aflairs,  and  Don  Carlos  fled  from  Sjxain.  C.  held  out  until  Espartero 
forced  him  to  quit  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1840.  He  then  entered  France,  Avhere 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  for  a  short  time  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.  In  1845, 
he  strongly  opposed  Don  Carlos's  abdication  of  his  rights.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution  in  1848,  he  renewed  tho  struggle  on  behalf  of  absolutism  in  Spain; 
but  the  adventure  proved  a  miserable  failure,  and  on  the  ITtli  Jan.,  1849,  he  recrossed 
the  Pvrcnees,  to  live  in  retirement.  lie  afterwards  married  a  wealthy  English  lady, 
Miss  Slarianne  Catherine  Richards.  Wiien  Alphonso  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain  in 
1875,  C.  advised  tlie  Carlists  to  submit  to  him,  chiefly  because  he  was  "a  good  son  of 
the  church."    He  died  24tli  May,  1877. 

CABTJL',  a  river  in  Afghanistan,  rises  in  lat.  34°  21'  n.,  and  long.  OS"  20'  e.,  on  the 
.southern  declivities  of  the  Hindu  Kush  or  Indian  Caucasus.  Its  soince  is  8400  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  and  an  eastward  run  of  320  m.,  with  a  fall  of  about  7500  ft.,  along 
n.  Afghanistan,  through  the  Khyber  mountains,  and  across  Peshawur,  carries  it  into 
the  Indus,  opposite  to  Attock,  in  the  Punjab.  Tlie  point  of  confluence  marks  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  main  stream,  wliile  the  tributary  itself  is  practicable  about  50  ni. 
upwards  for  craft  of  40  or  50  tons.  By  means,  therefore,  of  the  two  taken  as  one  line, 
there  exists  an  available  communication  of  about  1000  m.  between  the  Khyber  numn- 
taiiis  and  the  Indian  ocean.  The  C.  washes  the  cities  of  Cabul,  Jelalabad,  and 
Dobundee. 

CABUL'  is  the  name  given  to  that  part  of  Afghanistan  (q.  v.)  which  lies  s.  of  the  Hindu 
Kush,  and  is  drained  by  the  Cabul  river.  It  extends  from  the  a.  of  Ghiznee  to  the 
Hindu  Kush,  and  from'Bamian  (q.v.)  to  the  Kliyl)er  pass.     This  region  has  long  occu- 

fied  a  jirominent  jwsilion  in  the  world.     Through   it,  as  the  passage  from   Persia  to 
ndia,  Alexander  the  great  marched  to  complete  his  eastern  conquests;  from  it  i-ssued 
Mahmoud  of  Ghiznee,  the  first  Mohammedan  invader  of  Hindu.stan. 

The  city  of  Cabul,  from  which  the  surrounding  territory  takes  its  name,  has  00,000 
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inhabitants,  and  stands  in  Int.  34^  30'  n.,  and  long.  09"  6'  e.,  near  the  point  where  the 
river,  liere  crossed  by  three  bridges,  ceases  to  be  t'ordable.  Elevated  about  6400  ft.,  and 
overtopped,  within  a  sliort  distance  to  tiie  u.,  by  pinnacles  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  about 
14,000  ft.  higher  than  itself,  C.  lias  a  severe  winter,  and  a  temperate  summer,  ranging 
from  75'  to  85'  F.  The  city  was  formerly  surrounded  with  an  earthen  wall,  which  no 
longer  exists.  It  is  separated  into  different  quarters,  for  defense,  by  stone  walls — the 
Bala  llissar,  or  citadel  proper,  being  on  the  e.,  and  the  Kuzzilbashes  or  Persians  liaving 
a  strongly  fortified  quarter  on  the  s.w.  In  the  days  of  sultan  Baber,  C'.  was  the  capital 
of  the  Xlogul  empire.  In  more  recent  times,  it  has  witue.s.sed  some  of  the  most  moment- 
ous events  in  Anglo-Indian  history.  In  1^39,  it  was  taken  by  the  Biltish;  in  1841,  it 
was  lost  through  a  treaciierous  outbreak,  which  led  (6lh  Jan..  1842)  to  the  massacre  of 
about  4000  soldiers  and  12,000  followers;  and,  tinally,  after  being  recovered  by  gen.  Pol- 
lock in  the  same  year,  it  was  abandoned,  its  bazaars  and  public  buildings  having  previ- 
ously been  burned  to  the  ground. 

After  the  death  of  Dost  Mohammed,  ameer  of  Afghanistan,  Shere  Ali,  the  son  whom 
he  had  selected  as  his  heir,  had  to  fight  for  the  possession  of  C.  Avith  Uzful  Khan,  his 
elder  brother,  and  the  son  of  the  latter,  Alxlulrahman,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of 
the  khan  of  Bokhara.  Shcrc  Ali  was  at  first  unsuccessful.  On  May  21,  1866,  Uzfui 
entered  C.  in  triumph,  and  was  proclaimed  ameer  of  Afghanistan.  He  applied  to  sir 
John  Lawrence,  the  Indian  viceroy,  to  recognize  him,  but  the  request  was  declined  on 
the  ground  that  Shere  Ali  remained  iu  possession  of  a  large  part  of  Afghanistan.  At 
the  death  of  Uzful,  his  brother  Azim  took  the  title  of  ameer,  not  of  Afghanistan,  but 
of  C.  and  Candahar.  In  the  end  of  1868,  Shere  Ali,  aided  by  his  son  Yakoob,  obtained 
possession  of  C,  which  became  again  the  capital  of  Afghanistan.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  of  1878-79,  Yakoob,  ameer  of  Afghanistan,  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  English 
resident  at  Cabul. 

CACAO.     See  Cocoa, 

CACCAMO,  a  t.  iu  the  province  of  Palermo,  Sicily,  about  6  m.  s.w.  of  Termini,  with 
a  pop.  of  7200. 

CA'CEEES,  a  t.  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  new  province  of  Caceres,  is  situated  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  about  25  m.  w.  of  Truxillo,  in  a  rich  agricultural  district.  It  is 
famous  for  its  bacon;  has  manufactures  of  linen,  woolens,  leather,  hats,  soap,  etc. ;  dye- 
works  and  flour-mills,  and  a  large  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district.  It  is  the  Castra 
Gia'lia  of  the  Romans,  and  many  relics  of  its  antiquity  are  still  found.  It  is  rich  in 
architecture  of  the  feudal  period,  and  has  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  bull-rings  in  Spain. 
Pop.  14,000. 

CACEEES,  Xtje'va,  a  t.  of  the  Philippines,  in  the  province  of  South  Camarines,  on 
the  island  of  Luzon.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Naga,  or  Santa  Cruz,  between  the  bay 
of  San  Miguel  and  the  gulf  of  Ragay,  about  175  m.  s.e.  of  Manila.     Pop.  12,000. 

CACHA'O,  capital  of  the  province  of  Tonquin,  and  the  largest  city  in  the  kingdom 
of  Anam  (q.v.),  having  an  estimated  population  of  100,000.  It  stands  about  100  m.  from 
the  sea.  on  the  Touquin  river,  winch  is  thus  far  navigable  for  small-craft.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable tK-de,  sufficient  to  have  at  one  time  attracted  English  and  Dutch  factories. 
The  exports  are  bullion,  silks,  and  lacquered  ware;  and  the  imports  are  pepper,  arms, 
long  cloths,  chintzes,  and  manufactured  goods  generally.    The  port  is  open  to  all  nations. 

CACHAE',  or  Hatrum'bo,  a  district  of  British  India,  since  1874  included  in  the  chief 
commissioncrship  of  Assam,  between  24"  and  26'  n.  lat.,  and  92"  and  93'"  30'  e.  long. 
With  an  area  of  1285  sq.m.,  it  contained,  in  1871,  205,027  inhabitants.  It  is  mostly 
mountainous  and  uncultivated.  Its  principal  river  is  the  Barak,  which,  after  a  singu- 
larly tortuous  course  of  350  m.,  enters  the  Brahmaputra  about  40  m.  above  Dacca.  The 
territory  produces  rice,  cotton,  tea,  sugar,  timber,  bamboo,  iron  ore,  wax,  and  ivory; 
and  imports  salt,  cloths,  tobacco,  and  ghee  or  half  liquid  butter. 

CACHE  (Fr.  a  lurking-hole),  the  name  given  by  parties  of  travelers  in  the  great  west- 
ern prairies  of  the  United  States  to  places  for  concealing  provisions  and  other  articles. 
Designing  to  return  on  their  tracks  after  crossing  the  Rocky  mountains,  they  disburden 
themselves  of  what  articles  can  be  spared,  and,  to  conceal  them  from  the  Indians,  con- 
struct places  of  deposit  in  the  wilderness.  The  making  of  a  C.  is  a  matter  of  much 
labor  and  ingenuity.  A  hole  is  dug  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  6  or  8  ft.  and  several  feet 
broad,  and  then  the  articles  being  interred,  the  surface  is  replaced  with  the  utmost  pos- 
sible care.  The  excavated  earth  is  also  carefully  removed,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  what- 
ever of  the  excavation.  The  situation  of  the  C.  however,  is  known  to  the  party  bj~ 
some  landmark,  and  returning  months  afterwards,  they  probably  find  its  contents  undis- 
turbed. 

CACHE  (ante)  (a  hiding-place),  usually  a  cavity,  natural  or  artificial,  in  the  ground  or 
among  rocks,  where  voyagers  and  explorers  stow  provisions  or  records,  to  be  found  by 
themselves  or  others.     If  containing  provisions,  the  cache  needs  to  be  very  strong  to 
resist  th';  depredations  of  animals. 
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CACHE,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Utah,  on  the  Idaho  frontier,  watered  by  Bear  river:  700  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  8229;  in  '80,  12,  561.    Productions  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Logan. 

CACHE'O,  or  Cachetj,  a  t.  in  Senegambia,  w.  Africa,  in  the  land  of  the  Papels,  a 
few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  San  Domingo  or  Cachoa  river;  pop.  15,000.  It  is  a  Por- 
tuguese fortified  post,  and  has  trade  in  ivorj^  and  gold  dust. 

CACHET,  Lettres  de.     See  Lettres  dk  Cacuet. 

CACHE  XIA,  a  name  applied  by  physicians  sometimes  to  a  group  of  diseases,  and 
sometimes  to  the  constitutional  state  accompanying  a  particular  disease — e.g.,  can- 
cerous C,  gouty  C,  mercurial  cachexia.  The  word  is  derived  from  tlie  Greek  kakos, 
bad,  and  Jiexis,  a  habit,  and  siguities  simply  a  bad  habit  of  body,  without  reference  to 
the  cause  of  illness.  From  Cullen's  having  in  modern  times  given  extensive  circula- 
tion to  the  word,  as  indicating  a  large  group  of  chronic  diseases,  in  must  of  which  there 
are  complicated  changes  in  the  blood  and  in  the  solid  textures.  C.  has  come  to  be  chiefly 
employed  with  reference  to  diseases  in  which  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body  is  at 
fault,  and  in  which  the  local  disorders  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  constitutional 
cause.  Thus,  cancerous  C.  indicates  the  peculiar  impoverished  state  of  the  blood  and 
general  debility  which  are  associated  with  the  deposits  of  cancer  in  various  parts  of  the 
bodj^;  gouty  C,  the  state  of  the  general  system  in  gout,  as  oppo.sed  to  the  mere  local 
attack  of  gout  in  the  foot,  etc.  The  cachexia?  differ  from  the  fevers  in  being  much 
slower  in  development,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  having  no  natural  termination  at  a 
fixed  period.     See  Crisis. 

CACHICA^IA,  or  Tatou-peba,  Dasypus  novem-cinctus,  an  armadillo  in  tropical 
America,  covered  with  horny  plates.  It  is  about  IJ  ft.  long,  harmless,  and  easily  tamed. 
Its  food  is  ants  and  other  insects. 

CACHOEIRA,  or  Caxoeika,  a  t.  in  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  and  62  m. 
n.w.  of  the  city  of  Bahia;  pop.  15,000.  It  has  a  town-house,  a  pri.son,  a  Carmelite 
convent,  and  several  churches.     Its  trade  is  in  tobacco,   coffee,  and  sugar. 

CA'CHOLONG,  a  beautiful  mineral,  regarded  as  a  variety  of  opal  (q.v.).  It  is  some- 
times called  pearl  opal,  or  mother-of-pearl  opal.  It  is  generally  of  a  milk-wliite  color, 
rarely  with  a  yellowish  or  reddish  tinge,  opaque  and  dull  or  pearly  and  shining,  and  has 
a  flat  conchoidal  fracture.  Among  the  localities  in  which  C.  is  found  are  the  Giants' 
Causeway  and  the  Farcie  islands. 

CACHOLOT,  CACHALOT,  SPERMACETI  WHALE,  or  Sperm  Whale,  Physcter  macr*- 
cep/iiifun  or  catodon  macrocepJtnlu^,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  cetac^a  (q.v.).  very  peculiar  in 
form  and  appearance,  much  souglit  after  not  only  on  account  of  the  oil,  but  still  more 
on  account  of  the  spermaceti  (q.v.)  which  it  yields.  Ambergris  (q.v.)  is  also  obtained 
from  it.  The  C.  belongs  to  tlie  family  of  cetacea  called  phymtcrkUe,  or  caioiloalukE,  of 
which  some  naturalists  still  think  that  there  is  only  one  well-ascertained  species.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  pretty  good  reason  for  thinking  that  at  least  two  species  exist, 
both  of  which  are  occasional  visitants  of  the  British  shores — tlie  common  C,  havinsr  no 
dorsal  fin,  and  the  high-finned  C.  {phyneter  tui'sio)  having  a  very  high  dorsal  fin.  The 
common  C.  has  a  very  wide  geographical  range.  It  may  almost  be  said  to  inha1)it  all 
seas,  although  it  is  most  abundant  in  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence  on  the  European  shores,  althougli  it  sometimes  enters  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  occasionally  stranded  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  An  individual,  54  ft. 
long  and  30  in  circumference,  ran  ashore  on  Cramond  island,  in  the  firth  of  Forth,  in 
17G9,  and  was  very  particularly  described  in  the  Philosophical  Tramactions  by  Mr. 
Robertson  of  Edinburgh.  Twelve  were  cauglit  at  Walderwich,  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  in 
1788.  The  C.  sometimes  reaches  the  length  of  70  or  80  feet.  Tlie  liead  is  enormously 
large,  forminj^  aijout.  one  half  of  the  entire  bulk  of  the  animal,  and  occupying  more 
than  one  tliird  of  the  entire  lengtii.  From  the  head,  the  body  tapers  to  the  tail,  and  at 
last  rather  rapidly.  The  •'eneral  color  is  very  dark  gray,  nearly  ])lack  on  the  upper 
parts,  lighter  beneath.  01(1  males,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  South  Sea  whalers,  old 
bull  whales,  usually  have  a  large  gray  spot  on  the  front  of  the  head.  The  muzzle  is  very 
obtuse,  almost  as  if  suddenly  cut  off  in  front,  the  l)t-eadth  of  it  almost  equaling  the 
tliickness  of  the  l)ody.  In  a  protuberance  on  the  upper  part  of  it,  is  the  blow-hole, 
which  is  single,  situated  a  little  on  the  left  side,  and  in  form  not  unlik(;  the  letter  8  elon- 
gated. The  mouth  is  very  large  and  wide;  and  the  threat,  unlike  that  of  the  Green- 
land whale,  is  very  wide,  sufheiently  so  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man.  The  npjier  jaw 
projects  some  feet  beyond  the  lower,  and  is  destitute  both  of  teeth  and  Avhalebone;  the 
lower  jaw  has  from  20  to  25  teeth  on  each  side,  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal. 
The  teeth  are  conical  and  slightly  recurved,  projecting  about  2  in.  from  the  gum.  The 
lower  jaw  is  extremely  narrow,  the  two  branches  lieing  in  rontact  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  length:  it  tits  into  a  groove  in  the  upper,  in  which  are  cavities  for  the  teeth. 
The  eyes  are  small,  and  placer!  far  hack  in  tlw  hend,  al)ove  the  angles  of  the  mouth; 
the  left  ej'c  is  said  to  be  smaller  than  the  right.  .lust  above  the  eyes,  the  dorsal  line 
rises  considerably;  the  (lor.«al  fin  is  also  rejire-sented  bj' a  protul)erance  about  half-way 
iM'tween  the  neck  and  the  tail;  and  these  parts  are  seen  above  water  in  the  ordinary 
swimming  of  the  .animal,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  from  3  to  7  m.  an  hour,  and  just  under 
the  surface  of  the  water,  although  when  alarmed  it  swims  with  greater  velocity,  strik- 
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ing  the  water  upward  and  downward  with  its  tail  with  great  force.  Tlie  pectoriil  fiu3 
ure  small,  and  st'ciu  scarcely  il'  at  all  to  aid  in  progression,  which  is  accomplished  by 
the  large  and  powerful  tail-tin.  The  tail-fm  is  very  broad,  and  is  divided  into  two 
lobes,,  called  by  South  Sea  whalers  the  flukes. 

The  enormous  head  of  the  C.  is  in  great  part  occupied  by  a  cavity  in  front  of  and 
above  the  skuil,  called  by  whalers  tlie  case,  which  is  a  receptacle  for  spermaceti  (q.v.). 
This  substauee  being  light,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  animal  in  swimming  raises  its 
'head  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  it  also  often  does  even  when  at  rest,  "  like  a 
black  rock  in  the  ocean."  The  ft/.vd  frequently  holds  as  much  as  ten  large  barrels  of 
spermaceti.  It  is  not  formed  of  bone,  but  of  a  strong  tendinous  integument,  and  is 
divided  into  compartments  communicating  with  each  other.  The  substance  which  it 
contains  is  in  a  semi-lluid  state,  but  hardens  on  cooling:  it  consists  of  spermaceti  and 
oil;  the  oil  is  separated  by  draining  and  squeezing,  and  the  spermaceti  further  purified, 
till,  instead  of  being  a  yellow  unctuous  mass,  in  which  state  it  is  brought  home  by  the 
whalers,  it  assumes  a  beautiful  pearly  white,  flaky,  almost  crj'stalline  appearance.  When, 
the  spermaceti  whale  is  killed,  and  towed  alongside  the  whaling-ship,  the  cdxe  is  emptied 
of  its  valuable  contents  through  a  hole  made  in  front  of  the  muzzle,  and  by  means  of  a 
bucket  attached  to  a  pole.  The  spermaceti  was  at  one  time  imagined  to  be  the  brain  of 
the  whale;  what  purpose  it  serves  iu  the  animal  economy,  is  not  well  known,  except 
that  already  alluded  to  of  giving  buoyancy  to  the  forepart  of  the  huge  body;  and  per- 
haps this  is  its  chief  use,  respiration  even  more  than  progression  depending  on  it;  but 
it  is  distinct  enough  from  the  brain,  which  is  comparatively  very  small,  and  is  indeed, 
as  well  as  the  skull  which  contains  it,  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
creature.  Cavities  filled  with  spermaceti  are  distributed  over  the  body,  and  even 
ramify  through  the  external  fat  or  blubber,  although  the  principal  mass  is  in  the  head. 
The  blubber  of  the  C.  is  not  nearly  equal  in  thickness  to  that  of  the  Greenland  whale, 
being  only  about  14  in.  thick  on  the  breast  of  a  large  whale,  and  from  8  to  11  in.  oa 
other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  called  by  whalers  the  blanket,  is  removed  from  the  body 
of  the  captured  whale  in  great  strips,  and  is  heated  in  large  pots,  the  skin  of  the  whale 
serving  for  fuel,  when  the  oil  known  as  sperm  oil  (q.v.)  flows  from  it.  Hhnjunk,  a 
thick  elastic  mass,  Avhich  occupies  the  forepart  of  the  head,  immediately  under  the  case, 
yields  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  sperm  oil. 

The  C.  feeds  upon  fishes  and  cephalopodous  mollusks.  Squids  and  cuttle-fishes 
appear  to  be  its  chief  food.  It  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  and  the  herds  are  called 
schools  by  whalers.  Five  hundred  or  more  have  been  seen  in  a  single  herd.  Large 
herds  generally  consist  of  females,  with  only  a  few  males;  herds  of  young  males  also 
occur;  when  solitary  individuals  are  met  with,  they  are  almost  always  old  males.  Ter- 
rible conflicts  often  take  place  among  the  males,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  lower 
jaw  deformed  in  consequence  of  having  been  dislocated  or  broken  in  theni.     See 

Vy  HALE-FISHERY. 

CACIQITE',  or  Caziqce',  the  designation  given  to  the  chiefs  of  Indian  tribes  in  works 
relating  to  the  central  and  southern'parts  of  America.  The  word  was  derived  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  language  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo. 

CACOD.ZE  MON.     See  Demon. 

CA'CODYLE,  or  Ka'kodyle,  is  an  organic  substance  containing  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  arsenic  (C4H6AS).  It  has  been  proposed  to  employ  the  oxide  of  C.  (C4H6ASO)  as  a 
deadly  agent  in  war.  This  compound,  otherwise  known  as  Cadet's  faming  liquor  or 
(ilkarstne,  has  the  remarkable  property  of  taking  fire  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  evolving  abundant  fumes  of  arsenic.  Thus,  a  shell  filled  with  it  would,  on 
bursting,  saturate  a  space  of  ground,  or  the  rigging  or  deck  of  a  man-of-war,  with  a 
liquid  which  would  quickly  take  fire  of  its  own  accord,  and  besides  causing  destruction 
by  burning,  would  likewise  spread  death  bj'  its  fumes. 

CACON  GO,  or  Mallem'ba,  an  independent  state  of  s.  Guinea,  Africa,  extending 
along  the  s.  Atlantic  ocean,  in  lat.  5°  s.,  and  stretching  s.e.  as  far  as  the  river  Bell.  Its 
limits  interior!''^  are  not  well  defined.  The  country  is  generally  flat,  and  the  soil  fertile. 
The  principal  lowns  are  Kinguele,  and  Cacongo  and  Mallemba  on  the  coiist,  the  last 
once  a  great  mart  for  slaves. 

CAC'TE.E,  or  Cacta'ce^,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  succu- 
lent shrubs  of  very  singular  appearance.  Linnaeus  included  all  the  G.  in  the  single 
genus  cactus,  which  is  now  divided  into  a  number  of  genera;  the  name  ca/^us,  however, 
still  continuing  in  popular  use,  common  to  the  whole  order.  Nearly  500  species  are 
known,  but  the  real  number  is  probably  much  greater.  The  C.  are,  without  exception, 
natives  of  America,  and  their  extraordinary  forms  constitute  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
vegetation  of  its  warmer  regions.  All  of  them  have  fleshy  stems,  either  simple  or 
branched,  often  very  soft  and  juicy;  but  in  many,  at  least  when  old,  having  an  easily 
distinguished  woody  axis,  composed  of  annual  nngs,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  inner 
bark,  so  that  the  thick  fleshy  part  may  be  regarded  only  as  a  layer  of  bark.  Most  of 
them  are  leafless;  the  pereskiic  alone  have  true  leaves,  which  are  fleshy;  and  the  ojruntim 
have  rudimentary  leaves,  which  soon  fall  off;  but,  instead  of  leaves,  most  of  the  order 
have  Clusters  of  hairs  or  prickles,  where  buds  are  formed  in  their  stems,  and  these  are 
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very  numerous,  even  in  the  species  ■which  in  ordinary  circumstances  most  rarely  develop 
branches.  The  multiplicity  of  curious  forms  exceeds  imim:ination;  in  many  species 
(meloaictidce, or  melon  tliistles),the  stem  swells  out  into  a  globe;  in  others  {torch  thiistles),\i 
rises  upas  a  column  with  many  angles;  in  others  (opuntw,  Indian  figs,  or  prickly  pears), 
it  divides  in  leaf-like  articulations;  in  some  {pereskm)  it  assumes  a  tree-like  form,  in 
•which  the  thick  stem  bears  a  liead  of  branches,  and  reaches  a  considerable  height,  some- 
times even  30  or  40  feet.  Those  which  have  angular,  ribbed,  and  channeled,  or  flat  and 
two-edged  stems,  show  a  tendency  to  the  cylindrical  form  as  the  stem  advances  in  age. 
Some  species  have  long  creeping  or  trailing  stems.  The  whole  organization  of  the  C. 
adapts  them  for  the  endurance  of  long  droughts;  they  vegetate  vigorously  during  a  part 
of  the  year,  and  then  rest;  the  very  absence  of  leaves  concurring  with  the  al)sence  of 
pores  or  tstonvda  in  their  tough  skin  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  action  of  si  dry  atmos- 
pnere  and  powerful  sunshine,  and  to  occupy  arid  soils  and  bare  rocks,  on  which  they 
are  very  generally  found,  often  covering  large  tracts.  Some  of  them  grow  rapidly  on 
old  lavas,  and  disintegrate  them  by  their  penetrating  roots,  thus  preparing  a  soil  for 
other  plants;  and  the  prickly  pear  is  often  planted  in  t^icily  by  the  mere  insertion  of  a 
branch  or  joint  of  it  in  a  fissure  of  lava.  Manj'  species  occur  as  epiphytes  (q.v.)  on  the 
trees  of  American  forests.  Some  also  grow  on  high  mountains,  a  few  even  reaching 
almost  to  the  border  of  the  snow.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  a  great  boon  to  the 
regions  in  which  they  chiefly  abound,  uiiich  are,  at  least  during  great  part  of  the  year, 
very  destitute  of  water;  their  stems  containing  a  store  of  insipid  and  wholesome  juice, 
of  which  both  men  and  cattle  avail  themselves. — Some  species,  as  the  prickly  pear 
(q.v.),  produce  a  pleasant  fruit. — The  fruit  of  opuntia  tuna  affords  a  valuable  pigment 
of  the  richest  carmine  color. 

The  flowei-s  of  the  C.  are  in  general  very  short-lived ;  those  of  some  night-flowering 
species,  as  of  (xrcwt  (jrandifiorus,  well  known  in  our  hotliouses,  endure  only  for  part  of 
a  single  night.  In  the  greater  number,  they  are  large  and  splendidly  colored,  in  some 
they  are  very  fragrant.  The  order  is  regarded  as  botanically  allied  to  meHembryaccce 
(q.v.)  and  to  (/roHsnhiriacea;  (q.v.,  gooseberry,  currant,  etc.). 

The  cultivation  of  the  C.  in  green  houses  and  hothouses  has  been  much  in  fashion 
for  more  than  30  years.  The  gardener  must  imitate  the  natural  conditions  of  their 
growth,  by  giving  water  freely  during  a  few  months,  and  -withholding  it  almost  enlirely^ 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  ISIost  of  them  are  easily  propagated  bj'  branches,  taken  oft, 
and  allowed  to  drj'  a  little  before  being  planted.  The  mclocnctidfe,  which  do  not  readily 
produce  branches,  are  made  to  do  so  by  cutting  off  or  burning  out  the  central  bud,  that 
the  means  of  propagating  them  may  be  obtained. 

CACTUS.     See  Cacte^,  ante. 

CACUS,  in  legend,  a  gigantic  son  of  Vulcan,  -who  dwelt  in  a  cave  on  mount 
Aventine  and  continually  vomited  fire  and  smoke.  He  stole  cattle  from  the  people  and 
drew  them  backward  into  his  cave,  so  that  their  tracks  would  not  point  to  his  abode 
lie  was  slain  by  Hercules  for  stealing  the  cattle  of  Qeryon. 

CADAM  BA,  or  Kudumija,  the  wood  of  several  species  oi  nnuclea,  a  genus  of  trees 
of  th(!  natural  order  cinchonaceat,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  havmg  flowers  with  a  fun- 
nel-shaped corolla.  N.  caddinba  is  a  noble  tree,  with  orange-colored  fragrant  flowers, 
collected  in  heads  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple.  The  Teavcs  are  from  6  to  10  in. 
long.  The  wood  is  yellow,  soft,  and  fine-grained.  The  tree  is  highly  prized  for  the 
shade  which  it  affords;  the  wood  is  used  for  various  purposes.  N.  cordijolla  is  a  large 
tree,  jilentiful  in  mountainous  districts  of  Hindustan;  the  wood  yellow,  close-grained, 
and  used  for  flooring-planks,  packing-boxes,  and  many  other  purposes,  as  is  also  that  of 
N.pcirrlflora.  All  kinds  of  C.  wood  are,  however,  liable  to  be  injured  by  moisture,  and 
can  only  be  used  where  thej'  are  to  be  kept  dry. 

CADA  MOSTO.  Lxrioi  da,  a  Venetian  navigator  of  the  15th  c,  who.  with  others,  in 
14qp,  explored  the  w.  coast  of  Africa  as  far  south  as  the  river  Gambia.  He  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  voyages  in  the  Book  of  the  First  Voyage  over  the  Ocean  to  the  JUuid  of  Her/roes 
in  Lf/ieer  Ethiopia. 

CADASTRAL  SURVEY  is  one  which  represents  objects  in  their  tnie  relative  posi- 
tions and  dimensions,  as  they  exist  on  the  face  of  the  country,  differing  thus  from  a 
topf)graphicaI  survey,  wliich.  for  <listinctness,  enlarges  certain  ol)jects,  as  the  dimensions 
oi  houses,  width  of  roads,  streams,  etc.  The  usual  scale  of  a  map  of  C.  S.  is  about  2  ft. 
to  a  mile. 

CAD  DICE,  or  Cao'dicr-Ft-y  {phrycjnno^),  a  Linnapn  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  ncv- 
rofitera.  a  family  in  subsequent  entomological  systems,  and  constituted  by  Mr.  Kirby 
into  ft  distinct  order,  trifhoptern  (Gr.  hairy-winged).  The  caddice-flies  certainly  difl"er  in 
miportant  particulars  from  the  other  neiuopterous  in-^ects,  and  exhil)it  points  of  resem- 
l)lance  to  tlie  lepiih>pffrn.  They  have  no  mandibles,  and  the  maxill?p  and  lower  lip  are 
meml)ranous  and  united;  the  head  is  small,  with  prominent  eyes,  and  two  additional 
small  simple  eyes  situated  on  the  forehead;  the  aiiteniKC  arc  long  and  bristle  like,  com- 
posed of  very  numerous  indistinct  joints,  iiotii  wings  and  body  are  generally  very 
hairy,  and  the  wings,  when  at  rest,  are  raised,  and  meet  above  the  back  like  those  of 
butterflies,  from  which,  however,  they  dilTer  very  much  in  form,  being  much  moro 
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elongate:  the  legs  are  long.  Caddice-flies  arc  extremely  active,  particularly  in  the  even- 
ing and  at  uiffht,  when  the  smaller  species  often  Hy  in  great  numbers  above  streams  and 
ponds.  These  insects  are  most  interesting,  however,  on  account  of  their  larvaj,  of  wliicli 
the  larger  kinds  are  the  well-known  anidire-irorms,  or  cad-huit  of  anglers.  They  are  of 
a  long,  almost  cylindrical  form,  tiie  head  and  first  three  segments  hard,  the  remainder 
— the  abdominal  segments — soft.  To  the  thoracic  segments  are  attached  the  feet,  six  iu 
number,  as  in  the  perfect  insect.  The  larva  lives  alwajs  in  water,  feeding  on  aquatic 
vegetables.  It  spins  by  its  mouth  silken  threads,  b\'  means  of  which,  together  with  a 
viscid  substance,  it  attaches  together — and  often  iu  a  very  symmetrical  manner,  and 
with  interesting  peculiarities  which  dilfer  in  the  diHereut  species — small  hard  substances, 
such  as  small  stones,  bits  of  stick,  or  small  sliells,  even  although  they  happen  to  contain 
living  iinnates,  and  thus  constructs  a  case  for  itself,  in  which  its  soft  body  is  protected, 
and  from  which  only  the  head  and  hard  thoracic  segments  are  voluntarily  protruded. 
When  it  changes  into  the  pupa  state,  in  which  it  differs  little  from  the  perfect  insect, 
except  iu  the  imperfectly  developed  wings,  it  fixes  its  case  to  some  solid  substance 
beneath  the  water,  and  closes  the  two  extremities  with  a  kind  of  grating,  which  admits 
the  free  passage  of  water,  necessary  for  respiration.  Before  assuming  the  perfect  form, 
the  pupa  of  the  larger  species  breaks  out  of  its  case  by  means  of  a  pair  of  hooks  on  the 
forepart  of  the  head,  and  swims  actively  by  means  of  the  hind  legs,  or  crawls  by  the 
other  two  pair.  Many  of  the  smaller  species  bring  their  pupa  case  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  there  take  wing  from  it  as  from  a  boat.  The  species  of  caddice-fly  are  very 
numerous,  and  they  are  said  to  be  more  so  iu  the  n.  than  in  the  s.  of  Europe.  About 
200  British  species  have  been  described. — The  angler  looks  for  cad-bait  about  the  edges 
of  streams  and  under  stones,  or  on  the  stalks  of  water-cresses,  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
As  a  bait  for  angling,  the  caddice  is  almost  as  deadly  as  the  ^lay-fl}',  and  more  so,  in 
cli'ar  running  streams,  than  the  ordinary  womi;  the  usual-sized  bait-hook  is  used,  upon 
wliich  two  of  the  baits  are  fixed,  the  angler  proceeding  exactly  as  in  ordinary  worm- 
fishing. 

CADDO,  a  parish  in  n.w.  Louisiana,  bordering  on  Arkansas  and  Texas;  1200  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '80,  26,305 — 19,383  colored.  Productions,  corn,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.  The 
Texas  Pacific  railroad  passes  through  the  parish.     Principal  town,  Shreveport. 

CADDOES,  or  Cadodaquios,  Indians  in  or  near  Texas  on  the  upper  Red  river  and 
lake  Caddo.     There  are  but  a  few  hundreds  left  of  a  once  large  tribe. 

CADE,  Jack,  a  historical  character,  leader  of  an  insurrection  which  broke  out  in 
Kent.  June,  1450.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  further  than  that  he  was  an 
Irishman,  and  an  illegitimate  relation  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  hence  called  him.self 
Mortimer.  With  15,000  or  20,000  armed  men  of  Kent,  C.  marched  on  London,  and 
encamped  at  Blackheath,  whence  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  citizens,  many 
of  whom  were  favorable  to  his  enterprise.  The  court  sent  to  inquire  why  the  good  men 
of  Kent  had  left  their  homes;  C,  iu  a  paper  entitled  "The  Complaint  of  the  Commons 
of  Kent,"  replied  that  the  people  were  robbed  of  their  goods  for  the  king's  use;  that 
mean  and  corrupt  persons,  wiio  plundered  and  oppressed  the  commons,  tilled  the  high, 
offices  at  court;  that  it  was  "noised  that  the  king's  lands  in  France  had  been  aliened^;" 
that  misgovernment  had  banished  justice  and  prosperitj^  from  the  land;  and  that  the 
men  of  Kent  were  especially  ill-treated  and  overtaxed,  and  that  the  free  election  of 
knights  of  their  shire  had  been  hindered.  In  another  paper,  called  "The  Requests  by 
the  Captain  of  the  Great  Assembly  in  Kent,"  C.  demanded  that  the  king  should  resume 
the  grants  of  the  crown,  which  he  complained  the  creatures  about  the  royal  person  fat- 
tened on,  the  king  thus  being  compelled  to  live  on  taxation;  that  the  false  progeny  of 
the  duke  of  Suffolk  should  be  dismissed;  and  that  the  duke  of  York  and  others  should 
be  restored  to  favor,  and  a  number  of  persons  punished.  The  court  sent  its  answer  in 
the  form  of  an  army,  before  which  C.  retreated  to  Sevenoaks,  where  he  awaited  the 
attack  of  a  detachment,  which  he  defeated.  The  roj'al  army  now  objected  to  fight 
against  their  countrymen;  the  court  made  some  concessions,  and  C.  entered  London  on 
the  3d  July.  For  two  days,  he  maintained  the  strictest-order;  but  he  foi-ced  the  mayor 
and  judges  to  pass  judgment  upon  lord  Say,  one  of  the  king's  hated  favorites,  whose 
head  C.'s  men  immediately  cut  off  in  Cheapside.  On  the  third  day,  some  houses  were 
plundered,  the  leader  himself,  it  is  said,  setting  the  example.  C,  who  at  night  lodged 
his  army  in  the  borough,  got  news  that  the  citizens  intended  to  prevent  his  entrance  into 
the  city  on  the  morrow,  and  in  the  night  he  made  an  attack  on  the  bridge,  but  was 
defeated.  A  promise  of  pardon  now  sowed  dissension  among  his  followers,  who  dis- 
persed, and  a  price  was  set  upon  C.'s  head.  He  attempted  to  reach  the  Sussex  coast, 
but  was  followed  by  an  esquire,  named  Alexander  Iden,  who  fought  and  killed  him, 
July  11.     His  head  was  stuck  upon  London  bridge,  as  a  terror  to  traitors. 

CADELLE',  trogosita  mauritanica  ov  carabokUs,  an  insect  sometimes  found  in  grana- 
ries in  Britain,  but  seemingly  imported  from  more  southerly  countries,  where,  as  in 
France,  its  larvae  often  commit  great  ravages  among  stored  corn.  Thev  also  live  on 
bread,  almonds,  and  even  ro'ten  wood.  When  full  grown,  they  are  about  f  of  an  in. 
long,  flattened,  fle.shy,  rough  with  scattered  hairs,  whitish,  taperinsr  towards  the  head; 
which  is  black,  horny,  and  furnished  with  two  curved  jaws.  The  perfect  insect  is  a 
glossy  beetle  of  a  deep  chestnut  color,  marked  with  dotted  lines.     It  belongs  to  the 
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family  of  xylophagi,  of  tbe  order  of  coUoptera  (q.v.).  section  idramera.     The  name  C.  is 
French. 

CADENCE,  in  music,  is  the  finish  of  a  phrase  (in  German,  scldvszfall),  of  which  there 
fire  tliree  principal  species — viz.,  the  whole,  the  half,  and  the  interrupted  cadence.  The 
whole  C,  which  finishes  on  the  harmony  of  the  tonic,  is  also  called  the  perfect  C,  and 
is  always  used  at  the  end  of  a  composition,  and  frequently  called  the  final  cadence.  In 
its  mo.st  perfect  use,  it  consists  of  three  chords — the  one  before  the  final  being  always 
the  dominant,  as  for  example : 


The  half  C,  also  called  the  imperfect  C,  is  used  to  mark  the  termination  of  an  idea 
or  phrase,  like  the  colon  and  semicolon;  showing  a  considerable  division,  but  at  the 
same  time  that  a  continuation  is  necessary.  The  liarmony  of  the  half  C.  is  the  reverse 
of  the  whole  C,  as  it  falls  from  the  tonic  to  the  dominant,  and  sometimes  to  the  sub- 
dominant  as  follows: 


In  the  interrupted  C.  (Ger.  trugschhisz;  Ital.  cadenza  (Vinganno),  the  preparation  for  the 
ordinary  perfect  C.  is  made;  but  instead  of  tlie  harmony  of  the  tonic  following  the 
dominant,  another  harmony  quite  strange  is  introduced,  so  that  the  ear  is  deceived. 
The  more  particular  the  preparation  for  the  usual  C.  is  made,  the  more  strange  and 
unexpected  is  the  interrui)tion,  wiiich  can  be  inade  in  so  many  ways  that  Reic-iia,  in 
his  Traite  d^IInnts  Composition,  Municale,  gives  129  interrupted  cadences.  The  following 
are  those  generally  in  use: 
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CADENCY  (from  Lat.  rnrln,  to  fall  or  decline).  The  marks  by  which  the  shields  of 
the  younger  members  of  families  are  distinguished  from  those  of  tjic  elder,  and  from 
each  other,  is  an  extensive,  and,  in  so  far  as  that  term  can  be  applied  to  heraldry  at 
all.  an  important  branch  of  the  .science.  No  distinction  is  usually  made  by  writers  on 
heraldry,  and  prol)ably  the  practice  of  heralds  in  general  .scarcely  admits  of  any  l)eing 
made,  between  nuirkx  of  6'.,  differcnrfK,  flindnctio/is,  or  even  brinures,  though  tbe  last  term 
is  pretty  constantly  and  cjuite  ai>propriately  used  to  include  not  only  differences  in 
general,"  but  also  abatements  ((|.  v.)  or  beannijs  l)y  which  the  arms  of  the  family  are 
broken  or  diminished.  See  B.\st.\ri)  Bar.  But  there  is  a  nuinifest  convenience  in  the 
practice  wliicli  is  usually  followed  in  Scotland,  of  a)>pr()priating  tbe  label,  the  crescent, 
the  mullet,  and  the  rest  of  the  series  of  marks,  commonly  known  as  marks  of  C.  to 
the  jnirpose  of  distinguishing  the  sons  from  the  father,  and  from  each  other,  during 
the  father's  life-time;  and  of  adoptini?  other  distinctions — such  as  the  bordeur  of  various 
kinds,  the  chief  engrailed,  embattled,  and  the  like,  as  differences  between  the  coals  of 
brothf-rs,  after  the  death  of  their  father,  and  of  the  liouses  descended  from  tluMU. 
Another  very  common  mode  of  differencing  the  shields  of  brothers  in  early  times,  wsis 
by  changing  the  tinctures;  but  this  is  now  regarded  as  too  extensive  a  change  for 
such  a  y>urpose. 

file  dilTerences  at  present  used  by  the  royal  family  will  be  found  in  most  of  the 
peerages.  The  rule  with  regard  to  fiicm  seems  to  be  that,  unlike  subjects,  they  all 
bear  the  label  of  three  point's  argent;  but  the  label  of  the  prince  of  Wales  is  ))laiii, 
whilst  those  of  the  other  jirinces  and  princesses  are  charged  with  crosses,  fieurs-rk'-lis, 
hearts,  or  f)ther  figures,  for  the  sake  of  distinction.  One  of  the  most  frequent  reasons 
f<jr  matriculating  the  arms  of  the  yoimger  branches  of  families  of  distinction  in  the 
lord  Lyon's  register,  is  that  they  may  be  properly  distinguished  from  those  borne  by  the 
head  of  the  house. 
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CADEN'ZA,  in  music,  an  ornamental  succession  of  notes  introduced  at  pleasure  by  the 
performer  at  the  tinishing  of  a  phrase. 

CADEB  IDRIS  (chair  of  Idris,  a  reputed  giant),  a  picturesque  mountain  in  Mcrion- 
ellishire,  Wales,  "5  m.s.s.w.  of  Dolgelly.  It  consists  of  an  immense  ridge  of  broken  prec- 
ipices, 10  m.  long,  and  1  to  3  m.  broad;  the  higliest  peak  reaching  an  elevation  of  2t)l4 
feet.  It  is  composed  of  basalt,  porphyry,  and  otlier  trap  rocks,  witii  beds  of  slag  and 
pumice.  The  view  from  the  summit,  which  is  ver}^  extensive,  includes  the  Wrekin  in 
Shropshire,  and  St.  George's  channel  almost  to  the  Irish  coast. 

CADET  {ante).  All  students  at  the  United  States  military  academy  and  naval  acad- 
emy have  this  title;  and  there  are  also  medical  cadets  recognized  as  a  distinct  rank. 

CADET,  Military  (Fr.  cadet,  younger,  junior  in  service — allied  in  derivation  and 
meaning  to  cadency  (q.v.)  in  heraldry),  is  a  term  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  a  junior 
member  of  a  noble  family  as  distinguished  from  the  eldest;  and  in  France,  any  oificer 
junior  to  another  is  a  C.  in  respect  to  him.  In  a  strict  military  sense,  however,  a  C.  is 
a  youth  studying  for  the  public  service. 

In  England,  military  cadetship  has  presented  two  aspects,  according  as  it  is  related 
to  the  East  India  company's  or  to  the  roj'al  service.  When  the  company  possessed 
political  and  military  authority  in  India,  there  were  about  5000  English  officers  in  their 
pay.  Those  who  commanded  the  company's  own  regiments  had  been  professionally 
educated  by  the  company.  A  j-outh,  nominated  by  the  directors,  was  examined  as  to 
his  proficiency  in  an  ordinary  English  education,  and  admitted  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  18  to  Addiscombe  school  or  college,  near  Croydon.  If  a  probation  of  6  months 
resulted  satisfactorily,  he  entered  upon  a  two  years'  course  of  study.  If  he  passed  through 
tills  ordeal  well,  he  became  a  C.  in  the  company's  service,  receiving  pay  or  salary,  and 
being  available  for  service  in  India,  as  opportunity  might  offer.  The  system  of  Indian 
cadetship  underwent  various  modifications  by  the  introduction  of  competition  in  the 
appointments,  and  by  the  transference  of  the  company's  powers  to  the  croTv-n:  and 
ceased  in  1861,  when  the  accession  of  fresh  officers  to  the  local  Indian  armies  was 
stopped. 

The  second  aspect  of  military  cadetship  in  England,  adverted  to  above,  is  that  of 
tlie  royal  or  queen's  cadets.  The  arrangements  in  operation  until  recently  will  be  found 
noticed  under  Sandhurst  College;  and  the  present  arrangements  are  given  under 
Staff  College,  and  Military  Academy,  IIoyal. 

CADET,  Naval,  is  the  lowest  grade  of  officer  in  the  royal  navy.  The  cadets  enter 
the  royal  service  at  12  to  13^  years  of  age.  Every  captain,  on  being  appointed  to  a  shiji 
in  commission,  is  allowed  to  nominate  one  C. ;  every  flag-officer  (admiral,  etc.),  two,  on 
hoisting  his  flag;  each  member  of  the  board  of  admiralty,  four;  the  two  secretaries, 
two  each;  and  all  the  rest  are  nominated  by  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  The 
candidates  are  examined  at  the  roj^al  naval  college  at  Greenwich;  if  they  pass,  they 
are  sent  for  two  years  to  the  Britannia  training-ship  at  Dartmouth,  which  is  virtually  a 
public  school,  for  tuition,  in  which  the  C.'s  parent  or  guardian  pays  £70  a  year.  If  they 
do  not  progress  sufficiently  in  the  training  ship,  they  are  rejected;  but  if  the  report  is 
favorable,  they  are  put  into  sea-going  ships.  AVliile  on  board,  the  C.  is  expected  to 
watch  and  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  what  is  going  on — saluting  officers,  tying  knots, 
splicing  ropes,  arranging  rigging,  learning  technical  terms,  going  aloft,  keeping  The  log, 
keeping  watch,  etc.  If  he  pass  from  the  Britannia  with  a  first-class  certificate,  he 
becomes  a  midshipman  at  once;  otherwise,  according  to  the  progTCss  he  makes.  Cadets 
mess  with  the  midshipmen  on  sliipboard.  There  were  191  cadets  on  the  navy  estimates 
for  1878-79,  receiving  each  a  shilling  a  day  as  pay  or  pocket-money. 

CADETS'  COLLEGE.  A  college  with  this  designation  was  established  m  1858  by  a 
remodeling  of  the  junior  department  of  the  royal  militarj'  college  at  Sandhurst.  Its 
objects  were,  to  give  a  sound  military'  education  to  youths  intended  for  tlie  arm}',  and 
to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  commissions  when  the  education  was  finished.  The  age 
of  admission  was  between  16  and  19.  The  friends  of  a  jouth,  able  to  pay  the  sums  of 
money  presently  to  be  named,  applied  to  the  commander-in-chief  for  permission  to  place 
the  youth  on  the  list  of  candidates;  this  permission  was  usually  granted  on  production 
of  satisfactory  certificates  and  references.  The  youth  might  go  up  for  examination  on 
anj'  half-year.  The  list  of  subjects  included  English  composition,  continental  languages, 
mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  sciences,  experimental  sciences,  and  drawing. 
After  the  examination,  the  candidates  were  reported  to  the  commander-in-chief  in 
their  order  of  merit.  Those  who  had  the  most  marks  were  admitted  as  cadets  as  soon  as 
vacancies  occurred  in  the  college.  When  entered,  they  studied  for  two  years  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  military  science  and  practice.  The  friend  sup- 
plied clothing,  books,  and  instruments.  The  annual  payment  for  education,  board,  and 
lodging  varied  from  £100  per  annum  down  to  £20;  the  highest  sum  being  demanded 
for  "the  sons  of  private  gentlemen,"'  while  the  lowest  was  deemed  sufficient  for  "the 
sons  of  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  who  liad  died  in  tlie  service,  and  whose  families 
were  proved  to  be  left  in  pecuniary  distress."  Twenty  of  the  youths  were  "queen's 
cadets,"  .sons  of  officers  "who  had  fallen  inaction,  or  had  died  from  the  effects  of  active 
service,  and  had  left  their  families  in  reduced  circumstances."    These  20  cadets  were 
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admitted  and  educated  gratuitously.  This  system  was  abolished  in  1870.  Sub-lieu- 
tenants of  cavalry  and  infantry,  styled  "student  officers,"  wlio  have  done  dutj'  with  a 
regiment  for  about  12  months,  are  now  required  to  attend  the  college  at  Sandhurst,  and 
go  through  a  course  of  study  for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  it,  on  passing  a  satisfactory 
examination,  they  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  rejoin  their  regiuients. 
See  also  Military  Academy,  Royal. 

CADET'S  FUMING  LIQTJOE.     See  Cacodyle. 

CA  DI,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  a  judge  or  person  learned  in  the  law,  the  title  of 
an  interior  judge  amongst  the  ^lulianinicdan  nations,  who,  like  the  Mollah  {(i.v.),  or 
superior  judge,  must  be  chosen  from  the  higher  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  as  all  law  is 
founded  upon  the  Koran. 

CADILLAC,  Antoixe  de  la  Motite,  d.  1719;  a  French  pioneer  and  officer  in 
America,  who  came  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1G91 ;  commanded  at  Michilimackinac,  1G91-97, 
and  in  1701  founded  Detroit.  He  was  governor  of  Louisiana,  1712-17,  where  he  had 
much  trouble  with  the  Indians. 

CADIZ,  a  province  in  s  Spain,  in  the  ancient  division  of  Andalusia;  bounded  n. 
by  Seville,  e.  by  the  Mediterranean,  s.  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  w.  In'  the  Guadal- 
quivir; 2806  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  426,499.  It  is  a  mountainous  region,  traversed  by  the 
bierra  Nevada,  and  but  partially  cultivated.  The  wines  of  the  province  are  especially 
tine.     The  western  part  is  traversed  by  the  Seville  and  Cadiz  railroad. 

CADIZ  (ancient  Gadcs),  an  important  commercial  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modern 
province  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  great  division  of  Andalusia;  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  long  narrow  isthmus  of  the  isle  of  Leon,  '.n  lat.  36'  32' 
n.,  and  long.  6^  17'  west.  The  Atlantic  ocean  washes  its  western  and  part  of  its  south- 
ern side,  and  on  the  n.  and  n.e.  it  is  inclosed  by  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  a  deep  inlet  of  the 
Atlantic,  forming  an  outer  and  an  inner  bay.  Connected  by  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
ground  (in  some  places  not  above  200  yds.  across)  with  the  mainland,  C.  is  admirably 
situated  for  defense;  but  thougii  it  has  several  sea  and  land  fortifications,  these  are  by 
no  means  considered  impregnable.  The  town,  which  is  surroiuided  by  walls,  forms 
nearly  a  square,  each  side  being  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The  houses  being 
built  of  white  stone,  the  city  presents  a  remarkably  bright  and  clean  appearance  from 
tlie  sea.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  lighted,  regular,  but  narrow,  and  there  arc 
some  pleasant  public  walks,  the  most  frCciuented  of  which  is  the  Alameda.  It  has  few 
public  buildings  of  note;  its  two  cathedrals  are,  on  the  whole,  but  poor  specimens  of 
ecclesiastical  afchitecture,  and  its  pictures,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  excellent 
pieces  by  Murillo,  are  of  little  value.  C.  declined  greatly  as  a  conunercial  city  after  the 
emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America;  but  owing  partial  to  the  recent 
extension  of  the  railway  system  in  Spain,  and  partly  to  the  establishment  of  some  new 
lines  of  steamers,  the  trade  has,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  revived  considerably.  Quite 
lately  again  there  has  l)een  serious  degression.  In  1873,  the  total  imports  of  C.  were 
valued  at  £2.100,729;  in  1876,  at  £1,908,168;  in  1873,  the  exports  were  worth  £3,941,095; 
and  in  1876,  oidy  £1,908,106.  The  number  of  Spanish  ships  which  entered  C.  in  1874 
was  2677,  with  a  tonnage  of  315,333;  of  foreign  ships,  962— tonnage,  300,730.  The 
exports  consist  of  wine,  olive-oil,  fruits,  salt,  ancl  metals,  The  manufactures  are  glass, 
woolen  cloth,  soap,  hats,  leather,  etc.     Pop.   '79,  68,000. 

C.  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Europe,  having  been  built  by  the  Phenicians, 
under  the  name  of  Gaddir,  347  years  before  the  foundation  of  Home,  or  about  1100  B.C. 
It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  wliom  it  was  cajitured 
by  the  Romans,  who  named  it  Gades,  and  under  them  it  soon  became  a  city  of  vast 
wealth  and  importance.  Occupied  afterwards  by  the  Goths  and  Moors,  it  was  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1262.  In  1087,  Drake  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  bay;  nine 
years  later,  it  was  pillaged  ami  l)urned  by  lord  J^ssex;  and  in  1625  and  1702,  it  was  unsuc- 
cessfully attacked  by  other  English  forces.  After  the  revolution  of  1808,  C.  became  the 
lieadquarters  of  the  insurrectionary  junta,  by  whose  orders  it  was  separated  fr*)m  the 
mainland.  The  French,  in  Feb..  1810,  commenced  a  blockade,  which  thej'  vigorously  per- 
seven-d  in.  capturing  several  of  the  forts,  imtil  Aug.  25,  1812,  when  the  victories  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  forced  tluMU  to  abandon  it.  The  city  was  besieged  aiul  taken  by 
the  Frenrh  in  1823,  and  held  by  them  until  1828.  In  the  Spanish  revolution  of  1868,  C. 
played  a  distinguislied  part. 

CADMIA  is  the  term  applied  to  the  crust  formed  in  zinc  furnaces,  and  which  contains 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  cadmium. 

CADMIUM  is  a  metal  which  occurs  in  zinc  ores,  and,  being  more  volatile  than  zinc, 
ri.ses  ill  vapor,  and  distils  over  with  the  first  portions  of  the  metal.  See  Zinc.  C.  is 
represented  by  the  symbol  Cd,  has  the  atomic  weight  56 — new  ."system,  112 — and  the 
specific  gravity  S.6.  It  is  awhile  metal,  somewhat  resembling  tin;  is  malleable  and 
ductile;  fuses  at  442'  F. ,  and  rises  in  vapor  a  little  above  600'.  It  is  rarely  prejiared 
pure,  and  is  not  emijloyed  in  the  arts  as  a  metal,  though  one  or  more  of  its  salts  have 
been  .serviceable  in  medicine.  The  sulphide  of  C,  CdS,  occurs  naturally  as  the  mineral 
grecirnrkiU:,  and  when  prepared  artiticially,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  It  is  known  as 
cadmium  yellow,  and  is  of  great  value  to  the  artist.     A  great  variety  of  tints  are  pro- 
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duccd  by  mixinc:  it  witli  wliite-lcad.  Much  of  what  is  sold  as  Naples  yellow  (q.v.)  is 
Ums  prei)are(l;  but  the  genuine  Naples  yellow  bus  a  greenish  tint,  which  renders  it 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  imitation.  Cadmium  yellow,  however,  has  many  valu- 
able qualities,  which  are  causing  it  rapidly  to  supersede  Naples  yellow. 

CADMUS  (according  to  Apollodorus  and  others)  was  the  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa, 
and  the  brother  of  Europa.  "When  the  latter  was  carried  off  by  Zeus,  he  and  his  brotliers, 
as  also  their  mother,  were  sent  in  quest  of  her,  with  injunctions  from  Agenor  not  to 
return  without  her.  Their  search  was  vain,  and  the  oracle  at  Delphi  told  C.  to  relin- 
quish it,  and  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  certain  kind  which  he  should  meet,  and  build  a  city 
where  it  sliould  lie  down,  lie  found  the  cow  in  Pliocis,  followed  her  to  Ba'otia,  and 
built  there  the  city  of  Thebes,  about  1550  B.C.  The  myth  of  C,  however,  like  other 
early  Greek  myths,  abounds  in  contradictious,  and  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  disentangle 
the  historical  facts  from  the  meshes  of  fable  in  which  they  are  imprisoned.  To  him  is 
ascribed  the  introduction  into  Greece  of  an  alphaljet  of  IG  letters,  derived  from  Egypt  or 
Phenicia,  and  the  discovery  of  brass,  or  introduction  of  its  use. 

CADOUBAL,  Geouge,  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  Chouan  or  royalist  war  in  Brit- 
tany, was  b.  near  Auray,  in  lower  Brittany,  where  his  father  was  a  miller,  in  1771.  He 
was  among  the  tir.st  to  take  uj)  arms  against  the  republic,  and  soon  acquired  great  influ- 
ence over  the  peasants.  Captured  in  1794,  he  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Brest,  from 
which  he  soon  made  his  escape,  imprisonment  having  only  increased  his  loyal  ardor. 
Annoyed  at  the  dissensions  l)etweeu  the  Vendcau  generals  and  the  emigrant  otticers,  and 
the  disasters  consequent  thereon,  C.  organized  an  army  in  which  no  uoljlewas  permitted 
to  command,  and  which  Hoche,  with  all  his  grout  military  talents,  was  unable  to  subdue  or 
disperse.  In  1799,  C.  was  the  soul  of  the  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  first  consul,  and 
place  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne;  but  the  events  of  the  18th  Brumaire  disarranged  the 
plans  of  the  conspirators.  Bonaparte  recognized  C.'s  energy  and  force  of  character,  and 
otfered  to  make  him  a  lieut.gen.  in  his  army,  which  offer  C.  refused,  as  well  as  another 
of  a  pension  of  100,000  francs,  if  he  would  only  consent  to  remain  quiet.  Bonaparte 
attempted  to  arrest  him,  but  lie  fled  to  England,  where,  in  1802,  he  conspired  with 
Pichegru  for  the  overthrow  of  the  first  consul.  AVith  this  design  he  went  to  Paris,  but 
was  arrested,  condemned,  and  executed  June  35,  1804.  C.  was  a  man  of  st/.3rn  honesty 
and  indomitaljle  resolution.  "His  mind  was  cast  in  the  true  mold;  in  my  hands  he 
Viouldhave  done  great  things,"  was  Napoleon's  estimate  of  him. 

CADU'CETIS,  the  winged  staff  of  ^Mercury,  or  Hermes,  as  he  was  called  by  the  Greeks, 
which  was  supposed  to  give  the  god  power  to  fly.  The  C.  in  the  actual  world  was  the 
staff  or  mace  carried  by  heralds  and  ambassadors,  from  which  circumstance,  no  doubt, 
it  came  to  form  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  messenger  of  the  gods.  Originally,  it  was 
simply  an  olive-branch,  the  stems  of  which  were  afterwards  formed  into  snakes,  in 
accordance  with  several  poetical  tales  invented  by  the  mythologists.  One  of  these  was 
to  the  effect  that  Mercury,  having  found  two  snakes  fighting,  divided  them  with  his  rod, 
and  that  thus  they  came  to  be  used  as  an  emblem  of  peace.  Many  miraculous  virtues 
were  ascribed  to  the  caducous.  On  the  coinage  of  anticiuity,  the  C.  is  often  given  to 
Mars,  who  holds  it  in  the  left  hand,  a  spear  being  in  his  right,  to  show  how  peace  and 
war  alternate.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  hands  of  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Venus,  etc. 
Amongst  the  moderns,  the  C.  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  commerce,  over  which  Mercury 
was  the  presiding  divinity. 

CADWALADEE,  Geokge,  b.  Penn. ;  bred  to  the  law;  served  as  brig. gen.  in  the 
Mexican  war   and  maj.gen.  of  volunteers  in  the  war  against  the  rebellion. 

CADWALADER,  or  CADWALLADER.  John,  1743-86;  b.  Penn.;  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  convention  of  1775,  and  brig.gen.  in  the  revolutionary  war,  participat- 
ing in  tlie  engagements  at  Brandywinc,  Germantown,  Monmouth,  and  Trenton.  After 
peace  he  was  a  member  of  the  ^Maryland  assembly. 

CECILIA  (Lat.  C(rcus,  blind),  a  genus  of  reptiles,  formerly  placed  among  serpents, 
on  account  of  their  form,  altliough,  in  their  anatomical  structure,  peculiarities  were 
observed  allying  them  to  batrachians,  with  which  they  are  now  ranked,  the  important 
fact  having  been  ascertained  of  their  breathing  by  gills  wiien  young,  and  undergoing  a 
metamoi-phosis.  The  body  is  almost  cylindrical  or  worm-like,' the  head  small,  the  eyes 
very  small,  and  nearly  hidden  by  the  skin;  in  some  species,  indeed,  imperfect  or  want- 
ing, upon  which  account  the  name  C.  was  given  to  them,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  transfer  to  them  the  English  name  blindworm,  commonly  given  to  the  a lifftf is  fjrfgili.<^. 
The  skin  is  smooth,  viscous,  and  annularly  wrinkled,  appearing  naked,  although,  upon 
dissection,  minute  .scales  are  found  disposed  between  its  wrinkles,  at  least  in  some 
species.  The  vertebrae  are  articulated  as  in  fishes  and  iii  some  of  tlie  other  lower 
batrachians,  not  as  in  serpents,  and  the  skull  is  united  to  the  first  vertebra  l\v  two 
tuljercles.  The  ribs  are  imperfectly  developed,  and  much  toa  short  to  encircle  the 
trunk. — The  original  genus  C.  has  been  subdivided,  now  forming  a  family,  eaciliadm. 
The  species  are  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  and  of  marsh}'  or  moist  places. 

C.ECIL'IUS  STATIUS,  d.  168  b.c.  ;  a  Roman  comic  poet  and  dramatist,  of  whose 
works  few  fragments  remain.  The  people  ranked  him  with  Plautus  and  Terence,  as 
among  the  first  of  comic  writers. 
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C^l'CTIM  (Lat.  C(tcus,  bUnd),  a  blind  sac;  that  is,  a  sac  or  bag  having  only  one  open- 
ing, connected  with  the  intestine  of  an  animal.  In  man  there  is  only  one  C,  very  small; 
and  apparently  not  performing  any  important  function,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
small  intestine,  ■where  it  terminates  in  the  large  intestine  or  colon.  In  many  of  the 
mammalia,  however,  and  particularly  in  most  of  those  which  are  herbivorous,  it  is  com- 
paratively large,  and  is  found  to  secrete  au  acid  fluid  resembling  the  gastric  juice.  It 
therefore  appears  that,  where  the  nature  of  the  assimilatory  process  is  such  as  to  require 
the  detention  of  the  food  for  a  considerable  time,  this  provision  is  made  for  it,  in  order 
that  digestion  ma}'  be  more  completely  accomplished.  The  C.  is  entirely  wanting  in 
some  quadrupeds,  as  in  bats,  and  the  bear  and  weasel  families.  Birds  have  two  c*ca, 
which  arc  generally  long  and  capacious  in  those  that  are  omnivorous  or  granivorous, 
and  the  position  of  which  is  the  only  circumstance  that  marks  the  division  of  the  intes- 
tine into  two  parts,  the  small  and  the  large  intestine,  or  the  ileum  and  the  colon.  In 
reptiles,  a  C.  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Fishes  have  none  in  the  position  occupied  by 
those  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  but  many  of  them  have  ca^ca  attached  to  the  intestine  at 
its  uppermost  part,  and  very  generally  regarded  as  appendages  of  the  stomach.  The 
number  of  these  ca'ca  is,  however,  extremely  various;  sometimes  there  are  only  2,  and 
sometimes  more  than  100.  The  number  is  different  even  in  very  nearly  allied  species 
of  tiie  same  family;  thus,  there  are  only  6  in  tire  smelt,  but  70  in  the  salmon;  24  in  the 
lieiTJng,  and  80  in  the  shad.  In  some  fishes,  as  the  cod,  the  cfpca  consists  of  large  trunks 
ramified  into  smaller  ones. — The  intestinal  canal  of  some  of  ihe  infusoi-in  \s  furnished 
throughout  its  whole  length  with  numerous  ca^ca,  no  other  organ  corresponding  to  a 
stomach  appearing  to  exist. 

C.EDMON,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  writer  of  note  who  composed  in  his  own  language, 
and  of  whom  there  are  any  remains.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but  his  death 
occurred  about  680  a.d.  lie  was  originally  a  cowherd  attached  to  the  monastery  of 
"Whitby,  and,  according  to  Bede,  "even  more  ignorant  than  the  majority  of  his  fellows, 
so  that  in  the  evenings,  when  the  domestics  as.sembled  in  the  hall  to  recreate  themselves 
with  music  after  the  labors  of  the  day,  C.  was  frequently  obliged  to  retire  in  order  to 
hide  his  shame  when  the  harp  was  ijioved  towards  him."  One  night,  however,  as  lie 
was  sleeping  in  the  stable  loft,  a  stranger  appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  sing. 
C.  declared  his  ignorance,  but  the  stranger  would  take  no  refusal,  and  imposed  on  the 
poor  cowherd  the  sublime  task  of  hymning  the  glories  of  creation.  Suddenly  a  poetic 
inspiration  seized  him,  and  he  began  to  pour  forth  verses.  When  he  awoke  from  his 
dream  the  words  remained  fast-rooted  in  his  memory,  and  were  recited  b}'  him  to  others 
with  new  confidence.  The  abbess  Hilda,  and  the  learned  men  who  were  with  her  in 
the  monastery,  immediately  declared  that  he  had  received  the  gift  of  song  from  heaven. 
He  was  now  educated,  became  a  monk,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  composing  poems 
on  the  Bible  histories  and  on  miscellaneous  religious  subjects,  many  of  which  nave  l)een 
preserved,  and  are  altogether  in  bulk  nearly  equal  to  the  half  of  Paradixe  Lost. 
to  parts  of  which  some  of  them  bear  a  striking  resemblance.  Satan's  speech  in  hell  is 
characterized  by  a  simple  yet  solemn  greatness  of  imagination,  which  may  possibly  have 
influenced  at  some  period  of  his  life  the  more  magnificent  genius  of  Milton. 

CaiLATU  EA.     See  Chasing. 

CE'LIUS  AURELIA'NUS,  a  phy.sician  of  Numidia  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  author  of  a  valuable  medical  work.  He  divided  disea.se  into  two  great 
classes,  acute  and  chronic,  devoting  his  work  of  ten  books  to  their  elucidation. 

C/ELIUS  MOXS,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome.     See  Rome,  ante. 

CAEN,  the  chief  t.  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  France— formerly  the  capital  of 
lower  Normandy — is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orne,  about  9  m.  from  its  mouth, 
122  m.  w.n.w.  of  Pari.?.  C.  is  built  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  plain;  its  streets  are  wide 
and  clean,  it  has  several  fine  sqiiares,  and  many  noble  specimens  of  ancient  Norman 
architefture.  Among  the  be.st  examples  are  the  churches  of  St.  Etienne,  founded  by 
William  the  conqueror,  and  wliich  contained  his  monument,  erected  by  William  Rufus, 
anrl  destroyed  l)y  the  Huguenots  in  ir)62;  La  Trinite,  called  aXf^o  Ahbaye  aux  Dames, 
founded  by  Matilda,  wife  of  the  contpieror;  St.  Nicholas,  now  a  cavalry  fodder-store; 
St.  Pierre  and  St.  Jean.  The  castle,  founded  by  the  conqueror,  and  fini.shed  by  Henry 
I.  of  Encrland,  was  partially  destroyed  in  1793.  There  are  several  beautiful  promenades 
in  the  city,  wliicli  lias  manufactures  of  lace,  blonde,  crape,  cutlery,  cotton-yarn;  brew- 
eries, dye-works,  wax -bleaching,  and  .ship-building  yards.  Its  Angora  gloves,  made 
from  the  unwashed,  undyed  fur  of  Angora  rabbits,  which  are  reared  in  the  di.strict,  are 
celebrated.  Quarries  in  the  neighborhood  produce  an  excellent  .stone,  called  Caen  stone 
(q.v.).  Trade  is  facilitated  by  a  maritime  canal  connecting  the  port  "with  the  sea,  and 
also  by  the  railwav  connecting  it  with  the  Paris  and  Rouen  line;  those  to  Cherbourg, 
Tours,"  and  Honllcur,  and  that  to  Flers,  opened  in  1867,  which  affords  C.  communication 
with  Granville.  Nothing  is  known  of  C.  before  the  9th  century.  It  was  a  place  of  impor 
tance  in  912,  when  it  came  info  the  possession  of  the  Normans,  under  whom  it  increased 
rapidly.  William  the  conqueror  and  his  queen  made  it  their  residence,  and  greatly 
improved  it.  In  1346,  it  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  English,  who  again  captured  it 
in  1417.    It  was  held  by  them  until  1450,  when  the  French  compelled  them  to  surrender. 
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During  the  revolution  of  1793,  several  of  the  Girondist  chiefs,  proscribed  bj' the  Jaco- 
bins, went  to  C.  and  organized  a  revolt  against  the  Mountain,  which  proved  uusuccesS' 
ful.     Pop.  '76,  83,073. 

CAEN  STONE.  The  neighborhood  of  the  t.  of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  has  been  cele- 
brated for  its  stone  quarries  from  a  very  early  period.  The  excellence  of  the  stone,  and 
the  facility  of  transport  by  sea,  led  to  C.  S.  being  very  extensively  used  in  England 
in  the  15th  and  ICth  centuries.  In  1460,  the  abbot  of  Westminster  obtained  a 
license  to  import  C.  S.  for  the  repairs  of  tlie  monastery.  Later,  it  became  a  regular 
article  of  importation,  and  in  1582  it  is  rated  at  the  custom-house  at  Gs.  8d.  the  ton. 
Winchester  and  Canterbury  cathedrals,  Henry  YII.'s  chapel  at  Westminster,  and  many 
country  churches,  are  built  of  C.  S., which  is  still  frequently  used  in  England.  The 
Btone  is  an  oolite,  resembling  Stonesfield  slate,  but  without  its  slaty  structure.  Tlie 
quarries  are  subterraneous,  and  the  stone  is  brought  up  through  vertical  shafts  in  blocks 
8  or  9  ft.  long,  and  about  2  thick. 

C^RE.     See  Cekvetere,  ante. 

CAERLE'ON  (Castle  of  the  Legion),  a  small  but  ancient  t.  in  ]\Ionmouthshire.  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Usk,  2  m.  n.e.  of  Newport.  It  is  the  Lsca  Silurum  of  the  Romans, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  Britannia  Secunda,  now 
Wales,  and  the  residence  of  the  famous  king  Arthur.  It  was  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
archbishopric,  which  was  removed  to  St.  Davids  about  519  a.d.  An  abbey  of  Cistercian 
monks  existed  here  before  tlie  reformation.  C.  was  an  important  place  in  the  12tii  c, 
but  it  was  afterwards  ruined  by  the  frequent  wars  between  the  Welsh  and  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Many  Roman  relics  have  been  found  here,  as  aqueducts,  baths,  pavements,  altars, 
tiles,  coins,  inscriptions,  and  statues;  many  of  the  smaller  antiquities  are  deposited  in 
a  museum  in  the  town ;  besides  half-mt-lted  ore  and  cinders,  and  the  remains  of  a  fortress, 
with  walls  12  ft.  thick  and  1800  yards  long,  and  of  an  amphitheater,  called  king  Arthur's 
round  table,  222  by  192  ft.  in  size.  Pop.  '71,  1306.  The  chief  occupation  is  the  manu- 
facture of  tin-plates. 

CAERMARTHEN  (Welsh,  Caer  Fi/rddyn,  the  Man'dumim  of  Ptolemy),  a  seaport  t, 
capital  of  Caermarthensliire,  South  Wales,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Towy,  9  m.  from 
Caermarthen  bay.  It  lies  iu  a  picturesque  situation,  but  the  streets  are  irregular,  steep, 
and  often  narrow.  The  Towy  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  200  tons  up  to  the  town,  and 
salmon  and  sewin  are  caught  iu  the  river.  There  are  tin  and  iron  works  near  the  town. 
C.  exports  tin-plates,  cast  iron,  timber,  marble,  bark,  slates,  lead  ore,  bricks,  grain, 
butter,  and  eggs.  The  Welsh  language  is  used  in  most  of  the  churches.  C.  is  a  co. 
borough,  having  a  separate  jurisdiction  from  the  shire.  It  unites  with  Llanelly  in 
returning  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  '71,  10,488.  There  is  a  college  for  AVel.«h 
teachers.  Near  C.  are  the  remains  of  two  Roman  camps.  In  the  5th  c,  Merlin,  the 
Welsh  prophet,  is  said  to  have  been  born  here.  It  was  long  the  residence  of  the  native 
princes  of  South  Wales.  Caermarthen  castle  often  changed  hands  in  the  contests  of  the 
Welsh  chiefs  with  each  other,  and  in  the  subsequent  wars  with  the  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans. 

CAERMAR'THENSHIRE,  a  maritime  co.  in  South  Wales,  on  the  Bristol  channel; 
bounded  n.  by  Cardigan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Teify;  e.  by  Brecknock;  s.' 
bv  Glamorgan  and  Caermarthen  bay;  and  w.  by  Pembroke.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
Welsh  counties;  length,  .53  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  33  m. ;  area,  974  sq.m.,  nearly  a  third 
of  which  is  waste.  The  county  is  mountainous  in  the  n.  and  e.,  and  is  cliaracterized  by 
productive  though  narrow  valleys  and  deep,  wooded  glens.  Caermarthen  Van  or  Beacon 
rises  to  the  height  of  2596  ft.,  being  the  greatest  elevation  in  the  countv.  The  coast  of 
C.  is  marshy,  and  is  all  situated  on  Caermarthen  bay,  which  washes  also  small  portions 
of  the  coasts  of  Glamorgan  and  Pembroke,  is  17  m.  across,  10  m.  deep.  35  in  circuit,  and 
receives  the  rivers  Tatf  or  Tave,  Towy,  and  Lhoughor.  The  chief  rivers  of  C.  are  the 
Towy,  Cothy,  Taflf,  and  Teify.  The  Towy  has  a  course  of  60  m.,  of  which  50  are  in 
Caermarthen.shire.  It  yields  plenty  of  salmon,  sewin,,  trout,  eels,  and  lamprev.  and  is 
navigable  for  the  last  9  m.  of  its  course.  On  this  river  is  the  celebrated  vale  of  the  Towy, 
80  m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  2  miles.  C,  n.  and  w.  of  the  Towy,  comprising 
three  fourths  of  the  county,  consists  of  lower  Silurian  clay-slate  and  grauwacke.  In  the 
B.C.  corner  of  the  county  is  a  band  of  carboniferous  limestone  and  irrit,  to  which  suc- 
ceeds a  small  part  of  the  South  Welsh  coal-field  of  Glamorgan  and  "Monmouth,  chiefly 
composed  of  stone-coal  and  culm.  The  mineral  productions  of  the  county  are  iron,  coal, 
copper,  lead,  slates,  lime,  dark-blue  mavble.  These,  with  tinned  iron,  grain,  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and  butter,  are  exported.  '  The  climate  of  C.  is  mild,  but  moist;  the  soil 
is  stiff  and  poor  in  the  uplands,  affording  pasturage  for  small  cattle;  but  the  rest  of 
the  county  is  well  wooded,  and  in  the  s.'part  along  the  rivers  verv  fertile.  Oats  and 
barley  are  the  chief  crops.  The  chief  towns  are  Caermarthen  (the  county  town), 
Llanelly,  Llandeilo-vawr,  Llandovery,  Newcastle-in-Emlvn,  and  Kidwelly.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  woolens  and  hides.  Pop.  '71,  115,710.  C.  sends  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  county  contains  so-called  Druidical  remains  and  Roman  roads, 
besides  many  baronial  and  ecclesiastical  ruins.  In  this  county  orisrinated  the 
"Rebecca"  riots,  which  in  South  Wales,  in  1843-44,  were  directed  against  the  turn- 
pike-gates. 
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CAERNAR  VON  {Caer-yn-ar-Fon,  Fort  opposite  Mon  or  Anglesea),  a  parliamenlarj'^  and 
muuicipiil  borough  aud  seaport  in  Norlli  Wales,  the  capital  of  Caernarvousliire,  situ- 
ated near  the  s.  end  of  the  iMenai  strait,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seiont,  245  ni.  n.w. 
of  Loudon.  C.  has  a  castle  situated  at  the  w.  end  of  the  town,  the  building  of  which 
was  commenced  by  Edward  I.  in  1284.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  ruins  in  the  king- 
dom, the  walls  being  still  entire,  and  inclosing  an  oblong  of  three  acres.  The  walls 
are  7  to  9  ft.  thick,  and  are  pierced  by  a  covered  gallerj'-,  with  loop-holes  to  discluirge 
arrows.  There  are  thirteen  embattled  lowers,  with  five,  six,  or  eight  sides,  and  sur- 
mounted by  turrets.  The  gateway  under  the  great  square  tower  has  four  portcullises. 
The  town  itself  was  once  surrounded  by  walls  and  round  towers.  These  walls,  with 
several  of  the  gates,  still  exist,  but  are  now  within  the  town.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but 
regular,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  the  churches  and  chapels,  the  services 
are  in  Welsh  and  English.  C.  unites  with  Pwllheli,  Nevin,  Criccieth,  ConAvay,  and 
Bangor  in  returumg  one  member  to  parliament.  In  1876.  9o9  vessels,  with  a  burden  of 
73,275  tons,  entered,  and  1900  vessels,  with  a  burden  of  144,584  tons,  cleared  the  port, 
chiefly  small-craft  and  steamers  to  and  from  Liverpool.  The  harbor  admits  of  shii)s  of 
400  tons.  The  chief  exports  are  copper  ore,  coal,  and  slates.  There  is  also  a  great 
iron  and  brass  foundry.  C.  is  a  bathing  place,  and  is  much  frequented  by  tourists, 
on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  grandest  scenery  in  North  Wales.  Many  families  of  the 
upper  ranks  reside  in  and  arountl  the  town.  Pop.  '71,  9449.  Half  a  mile  from  C.  are 
the  remains,  covering  seven  acres,  of  Segontium,  or  Caer  Seiont,  a  Roman  station  or 
city.  Gold,  silver,  aud  copper  coins  and  ornaments,  and  other  Komau  relics,  have  been 
found  here.  There  is  a  Roman  fort  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seiont,  still  almost  com- 
plete, with  walls  11  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  thick,  and  with  parallel  rows  of  holes  3  in.  in 
diameter.  C.  was  the  .seat  of  the  native  princes  of  North  Wales  down  to  873.  In  1284 
was  born  here  the  first  Anglo-Norman  priuce  of  Wales,  afterwards  the  unhappy  Edward 
II.  In  1294,  the  town  and  castle  were  burned,  and  the  Engli-sh  inhabitants  massacred 
by  the  Welsh  under  Madoc,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Llewelyn,  a  native  prince  of  Wales. 
From  a  rocky  height  near  Uxbridge  hotel,  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Suowdon  aud  the 
isluud  of  Angiesea. 

CAERNARVONSHIRE,  a  n-aritimeco.  in  North  Wales,  bounded  n.  by  the  Irish  .sea; 
e.  by  Denbigh,  with  the  Conway  between;  s.  by  Merioneth  and  Cardigan  bay;  and  w. 
by  Caernarvon  bay  and  the  ^lenai  strait,  tlie  latter  separating  it  from  Anglesea.  It  is  51 
m.  long:  greatest  breadth,  23  m. ;  average,  9;  area,  544  sq.m.,  of  which  ^  is  in  pasture, 
and  only  ;,'yjth  in  tillage.  The  surface  is  inountainous,  and  is  traversed  by  the  grandest 
and  highest  ranges  in  South  Britain,  and  it  is  the  highest  and  most  mountainous  county 
in  North  Wales.  The  Snowdouian  or  chief  range  runs  througli  the  middle  of  tlie  great- 
est lengtii  of  the  county,  from  s.w.  to  n.e.,  aud  is  ver}'  bold  aud  rocky.  It  attains  the 
greatest  elevation  in  Snowdon  (q.v.),  3571  ft.,  in  the  center  of  the  county,  and  the  high- 
est mountain  in  South  Britain.  Caernarvon  bay  is  30  m.  acro.ss,  15  long,  with  2  to  30 
fathoms  water,  and  communicates  with  the  Irish  sea  through  the  Menai  strait,  which  is 
17  m.  long,  and  J  to  4  m.  broad.  The  rivers  of  C.  are  numerous,  but  small,  from  the 
nearuess  of  all  parts  of  the  county  to  the  sea.  The  Conwaj',  navigable  for  10  in.,  which 
runs  along  the  e.  border,  is  the  chief.  Almost  all  the  streams  flow  through  small  lakes 
or  tarns — of  which  there  are  50  or  60  in  the  county — around  the  central  or  Snowdouian 
group  of  mountains.  There  are  many  fine  cataracts  on  these  streams.  The  mineral 
products  of  C.  are  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  roofing  and  writing  slates,  .slabs.  Chimney- 
piers,  honesfone.  The  slate  quarries  employ  many  thousands  of  workmen.  The  climate 
is  mild  in  the  pcninsidar  part  of  C,  but  severe  among  the  hilLs.  The  chief  branch  of 
rural  industry  in  C.  is  the  rearing  of  black  cattle  for  the  dairy,  and  of  small  sheep. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  arc  raised  in  the  valleys.  Pop.  '71,  100,121,  The 
chief  towns  are  Caernarvon  (the  county  towc),  IJangor,  Pwllheli,  Conway,  Nevin,  and 
Criccieth.  In  addition  to  the  above  borouglis,  .several  fioin'ishing  towns  have  recently 
sprung  into  existence  in  \\w.  county — Llaiidudno,  Treniadoe,  and  IJelhe.'-da  being  the 
principal.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament — one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  the 
six  chief  towns.  Connected  with  C.  is  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  railway,  on  the  great 
route  from  London  to  Dublin,  which  crosses  into  Anglesea  by  the  Britannia  tulnilar 
bridge  over  the  Menai  .strait.  C.  contains  the  remains  of  Briti.sh  or  Celtic  camns  and 
hill-fi)rts,  especially  around  Snowdon.  several  dolmens  and  stone  circles,  and  some 
ancient  castles,  'flic  Snowdonian  mountains  were  long  the  stronghold  of  the  Wel.sh 
against  the  liomans,  S.axons,  and  Normans  in  their  efforts  to  subjugate  Wales,  and  here 
the  Welsh  were  at  last  defeated  in  1283  by  Edward  I. 

CJESALPINIA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  naturrd  order  lerjvmwosur  (q.v.),  the  type  of 
the  sul)ordcr  cnsulpiniem.  This  sub-order  is  characterized  by  irregidar  flowers,  which 
arc  not  papilionaceous  (q.v.),  and  contains  upwards  of  700  known  species,  among  which 
many  are  notable  for  their  purgative  properties,  as  senna  (q.v.);  some  produce  eatable 
fruits,  as  the  tamarind  (((.v.).  the  carob(q.v.),  and  the  West  Indian  locust  tree  (q.v.); 
some  yield  resinous  and  balsamic  products,  us  copaiva  (q.v.).  aloes-wood  (q.v.),  etc.; 
some  i)roducc  important  dj'c-woods,  as  logwood  (q.v.),  Brazil  wood  (q.v.),"  camwood 
(q.v.).  etc.;  and  some  are  trees  of  great  size,  and  very  valuable  for  their  timber,  as  the 
purple-heart  (q.v.)  and  the  wallaba  (q.v.),  trees  of  Guiana.     No  species  of  the  sub-order 
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is  British,  and  it  j^onorally  belongs  to  warm  climates. — The  cenus  C.  contains  a  number 
of  species,  trees  witii  pinnate  or  hipinnate  h'aves,  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia 
and  America,  which  yield  the  IJrazil  wood,  Peniambuco  wood  (see  Brazil  Wood),  and 
sappan  wood  (q.v.)  of  commerce,  also  the  astringent  pods  called  dividivi  (q.v.),  used  in 
tunning. 

C.ESALPrNUS,  or  CESALPINO,  Andkeas,  1519-1603;  an  Italian  philosopher  of 
whose  familj'^or  descendants  nothing  is  known.  He  first  appears  as  professor  of  botany 
in  the  university'  of  Pisa,  where  he  seems  to  have  studied,  and  perhaps  taught,  anatomy 
and  medicine.  In  his  first  Avork,  Speculum  Artis  Mediae  Uippvcraticum,  he  left  prot)f,  in 
a  passage  often  quoted,  that  lie  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  at  least 
tlirough  the  lungs.  In  botany  he  was  more  original,  and  his  works  are  highlj-  philosoph- 
ical and  valuable,  being  a  rich  mine  from  which  LinuiBUs,  Morrison,  and  others  took 
their  ideas  of  botanical  arrangement.  He  died  in  Rome  iu  attendance  upon  pope 
Clement  VIII. 

CJESAR,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the  Julia  Oens,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
Roman  state,  claiming  to  be  descended  from  lulus,  the  son  of  ^ueas.  When  or  from 
what  cause  the  surname  of  C.  was  first  acquired,  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain. 
Spartianus,  iu  his  Life  of  ^iUlius  Verus,  mentions  four  different  opinions  respecting  its 
origin:  1.  That  the  word  signified  an  elephant  in  Ihe  language  of  the  Moors,  and  was 
given  as  a  surname  to  one  of  the  Julii  because  he  had  killed  an  elephant;  2.   That  it  was 

fiven  to  him  because  liad  been  cut  {casus)  out  of  his  mother's  womb  after  her  death, 
.  Because  he  had  been  born  with  a  great  quantity  of  hair  (ccesarics);  or,  4.  Because  he 
had  azure-colored  eyes  (ca'sii).  The  opinion  to  which  we  most  incline  is  the  third  of 
these,  but  who  was  the  original  "  shock-head  "  of  the  gens  we  cannot  say;  the  first,  how- 
ever, mentioned  in  history  is  Sex.  Julius  Ca?sar,  pia-tor  in  208  B.C.  The  greatest  indi- 
vidual of  the  family,  and  one  of  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  ever  seen,  was 

CJESAR,  Caius  (or  rather  Gaius)  Julius,  son  of  a  Roman  pra-tor  of  the  same  name, 
was  b.  12th  Jul3^  100  B.C.  Two  circumstances  conspired  to  determine  his  sympatliies 
in  favor  of  democracy,  and  against  a  republican  oligarchy:  the  first  was  the  marriage  of 
his  aunt  Julia  with  Caius  Marius;  the  second,  the  marriage  of  C.  liimself,  in  83  B.c  , 
with  Cornelia,  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  principal  enemies  of  Sulla.  The  anger 
of  the  dictator  at  this  cost  C.  his  rank,  property,  and  almost  liis  life  itself.  Feeling  that 
lie  would  be  safer  abroad  for  a  time,  he  went  to  Asia,  81  B.C. ;  but  on  learning  of  the 
death  of  Sulla  (78  B.C.),  he  hurried  back  to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  popular  party  in 
a  state  of  great  ferment,  and  anxious  to  regain  what  it  had  lost  under  the  vigorous  des- 
]iotism  of  the  aristocractic  dictator.  C,  however,  took  no  part  in  the  attempts  of  Lepi- 
dus  to  overthrow  the  oligarchy;  but  lie  showed  his  political  leanings  by  prosecuting  (77 
B.C.)  Cn.  Dolabella — a  great  partisan  of  Sulla — for  extortion  in  his  province  of  Macedo- 
nia. To  improve  his  eroqueuce,  he  went  to  Rhodes  to  study  under  the  rhetor  Apollonius 
Molo.  In  74  B.C.,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  liad  been  elected  pontifex,  and  nbw 
for  the  first  time  threw  himself  earnestly  into  public  life.  In  the  year  70  B.C.,  he  attached 
himself  to  Pompey,  wlio.se  political  actions  at  this  time  were  of  a  decidedly  democratic 
character.  In  68  B.C.,  C.  obtained  a  questor.«hip  in  Spain.  On  his  return  to  Rome  (67 
B.C.),  he  married  Pompeia,  a  relative  of  Pompey,  with  whom  he  was  daily  becoming 
more  intimate.  In  66  b.c,  he  was  elected  to  the  curule  fedileship,  and  lavished  vast  sums 
of  money  on  games  and  pulilic  buildings,  by  which  he  increased  his  already  great  pop- 
ularity. For  the  next  few  years,  C.  is  found  steadily  skirmishing  on  the  popiular  side. 
In  63  B.C.,  he  was  elected  pontifex  maximus,  and  shorth'  after,  pretor.  During  the  same 
year  occurred  tlie  famous  debate  on  the  Catiline  conspiracj^  in  which  the  aristocratic 
party  vainly  endeavored  to  persuade  the  consul,  Cicero,  to  include  C.  in  the  list  of  con- 
spirators. In  62  B.  c. ,  Pompey  returned  from  the  east,  and  disbanded  his  army.  Xext 
j'ear,  C.  obtained  the  province  of  Hispanio,  Ulterior-  His  career  in  Spain  v.-as  brilliant 
and  decisive.  On  his  return,  he  was  elected  consul,  along  with  M.  Calpurnius  Bihulus. 
Shortly  before  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  law  (59  b.c),  C.,  witli  rare  tact  and  sagacity, 
had  reconciled  the  two  most  powerful  men  in  Rome,  who  were  then  at  variance,  Pom- 
pey and  Crassus,  and  had  formed  an  alliance  Avitli  them,  known  in  history  as  the 
First  Triumvirate.  Both  of  these  distinguished  men  aided  C.  in  carrying  his  agrarian 
law;  and  to  strengthen  still  further  the  vinion  wliich  had  been  formed,  C.  gave  Pompej^ 
his  daughter,  Julia,  in  marriage,  though  she  had  been  promised  to  IM.  Brutus;  while  he 
himself  "also  married  Calpurnia,  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  his  successor  m  the  consulship. 
On  thr>  expiry  of  his  term  of  office,  lie  obtained  for  himself,  by  the  popular  vote,  the 
province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Vlyricnm  for  five  years,  to  which  the  senate  added — 
to  prevent  the  popular  assembly  from  doing  so — the  province  of  Gallia  Transalpina. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  favorable  for  C.'s  aims.  He  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
developing  his  extraordinaiy  military  genius,  and  of  gathering  round  him  an  army  of 
veterans,  wliom  perpetual  victory  should  inspire  with  tliorough  soldierly  fidelity  and 
devotion  to  his  person.  This  was  the  very  thing  he  wanted  to  give  him  a  reputation 
equal  to  that  of  his  coadjutors,  Pompey  and  Crassus,  whom,  in  genius,  he  far  surpassed. 
Leaving,  therefore,  the  political  factions  at  Rome  to  exliaust  themselves  in  petty  strifes, 
C,  in  .58  B.C.,  after  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  repaired  to  his  provinces,  and  during  the 
next  nine  years  conducted  those  splendid  campaigns  in  Gaul,  bj-  which,  had  he  done 
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nothing  else,  he  would  have  "built  himself  an  everlasting  name."  C.'s  first  campaign 
was  against  tlie  Helvetii,  whom  lie  totally  defeated  near  Bibracte  (Autuu).  Out  of 
368,000  only  110,000  remained.  These  were  commanded  by  C.  to  return  home  and  cul- 
tivate their  lauds.  The  eyes  of  the  Gauls  were  now  turned  upon  the  new  contjueror. 
His  help  was  solicited,  among  otliers,  by  Divitiacus,  an  ^duau  chief.  This  involved, 
C.  in  a  second  war  with  a  Germau  prince,  named  Ariovistus,  who  was  utterly  over- ' 
thrown;  and  now  C,  having  in  the  course  of  one  campaign  successfully  concluded  two 
important  wars,  led  his  troops  into  winter  quarters. 

Next  year  (57  u.c.)  occurred  the  Belgic  war,  in  which  C.  successively  routed  the 
Suessiones,  Bellovaci,  Ambiaiii,  and  Nervii,  who,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  each  other  against  the  invaders.  When  the 
senate  received  C.'s  official  dispatches,  it  decreed  a  thaniisgiving  of  15  days — an  honor 
never  previously  granted  to  any  other  general.  During  the  winter  and  the  spring 
following,  C.  stayed  at  Lucca;  and,  after  spending  large  sums  of  jnoney  in  hospitality, 
and  in  other  less  praisewortliy  purposes,  he  departed  for  Gaul,  where  the  flames  of  war 
had  burst  out  in  tlie  north-west.  The  Yeueti,  a  maritime  people  of  Brittany,  were  the 
chief  instigators  of  the  insurrection.  C.'s  plans  were  laid  with  consummate  skill,  and 
were  crovvued  with  the  most  splendid  success.  The  Veueti  were  totally  defeated,  and 
most  of  the  other  Gallic  tribes  were  either  checked  or  subdued.  C.  wintered  in  the 
country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexovii  (Normandy),  having,  in  the  course  of  three  cam- 
paign.s,  conquered  Gaul.  Next  year  (55  u.c),  Crassus  went  to  Syria,  and  Pompey  to 
Spain,  while  C.'s  provincial  government  was  prolonged  for  five  years.  He  now  under- 
took a  fourth  campaign  against  two  German  tribes  who  were  about  to  enter  Gaul.  Ho 
was  again  successful;  and  pursuing  the  fleeing  enemy  across  the  Rhine,  spent  18  days 
in  plundering  the  district  inhabited  by  the  Sigambri.  He  next  invaded  Britain,  about 
the  autumn;  but  after  a  brief  stay  in  tlie  island,  returned  to  Gaul.  The  Roman  senate, 
astonished  at  his  hardihood  and  Ids  successes  in  regions  where  no  Roman  army  had  ever 
been  before,  accorded  hlin  a  public  tha'disgiving  of  20  days.  In  54  u.c,  C.  opened  his 
fiflli  campaign  by  a  second  invasion  of  Britain.  On  his  return  to  Gaul,  C.  was  compelled 
— on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  corn,  arising  from  drought — to  winter  his  army  in 
divisions.  This  naturally'  aroused  the  hopes  of  the  Gauls,  who  thought  the  time  had 
come  for  recovering  their  independence.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  u.c.  of  Gaul, 
which  was  at  first  partially  successful,  but  was  ultimately  crushed.  C.  resolved  to 
Avinter  at  Samarobriva  (Amiens),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  malcontents.  In  53  B.C.,  C.  com- 
menced his  sixth  campaign.  It  was  chiefly  occupied  in  crushing  a  second  insurrection 
of  the  Gauls.  C.  now  returned  to  northern  Italy,  that  he  might  be  able  to  communicate 
more  easily  and  securely  with  his  friends  at  Rome.  That  cit3'  was  gradually  becoming 
more  anarchic,  the  evils  of  weak  government  more  apparent;  the  hour  for  decisive 
action  seemed  to  be  approaching,  and  doubtless  C.'s  heart  beat  with  expectation  of  the 
mighty  future,  when  all  at  once  the  plot  that  fate  was  weaving  in  Ins  favor  appeared  to 
be  completely  marred  by  a  tremendous  rebellion  over  the  wliole  of  Gaul,  headed  by  a 
young  warrior  named  V'ercingetorix.  It  wa.s  in  the  dead  of  winter  wlieu  the  news  came 
to  C,  who  instantly  saw  that,  at  all  hazards,  lie  must  preserve  his  fame  and  his  army. 
Leaving,  therefore,  Pompey  to  succeed  at  Rome,  he  hurried  to  meet  the  insurgent 
hordes.  His  great  diiliodty  was  to  collect  his  scattered  legions.  First  crossing,  with 
some  ci.salpine  and  provincial  troops,  the  mount:iins  of  Auvergne,  thougli  they  lay  6  ft. 
dci^p  in  suov\',  he  suddenly  ajjpeared  among  the  Arverni,  who,  terrified  at  his  unexpected 
ap|)roach,  sent  for  their  chief,  Vercingetorix,  to  come  to  their  a.ssistaucc.  This  was 
wiiat  C.  wished.  After  .some  wonderful  exhibitions  of  military  skill  and  numerous 
successes,  Vercingetorix  was  shut  up  in  Alesia  (Alise  in  liurgundy)with  all  his  infantry. 
C.  besieged  him,  and  though  harassed  by  nearly  300,000  Gauls  without,  who  attempted, 
but  in  vain,  to  break  through  the  well-defended  Roman  lines,  forced  Vercingetorix  to 
capitulate.  Many  of  the  tribes  now  liastened  to  .Mibmit  to  C,  wlio  prudently  deter- 
nuned  to  winter  amonij  the  vanquished.  The  senate,  of  course,  voted  him  another 
pubUc  thank.sgiving.  Next  year  (51  u.c),  C.  proceeded  to  quell  the  tribes  who  still  held 
out.  This  he  successfully  accomplished,  and  having  in  addition  reduced  the  whole  of 
Aqaitania,  passed  the  winter  of  his  eightli  campaign  at  Nemetocenua,  in  Belgium, 
where  he  spent  the  time  bolli  in  a  magnanimous  and  politic  manner.  The  Gallic  princes 
were  courteously  and  generously  treated;  the  common  people  were  spared  the  impo- 
sition of  further  taxes,  and  everything  was  done  to  render  it  possible  for  lum  to  visit 
Italy  with  safety  in  the  spring.  Tliis  he  did,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Ravenna, 
wliere  he  was  informed  of  everything  that  was  going  on  by  the  tribune  C.  Curio. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tluit  at  this  moment  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  state, 
wLlle  his  soldiery  were  devoted  to  him  with  a  loyalty  as  enthusiastic  as  that  which 
Bonaparte  inspired  when  fn-sh  from  Jiis  Italian  victories. 

Meanwhile,  Pompey,  whose  vanity  c;ould  not  endure  the  greatness  of  C,  had  been 
gradually  veering  round  again  to  the  aristocracy,  whose  dread  of  the  new  conqueror  waa 
hoiirly  increasing.  After  nuich  futile  diplomatic  finessing  on  all  sides,  the  senate 
carried  a  motion  "  that  C.  should  disband  his  army  by  a  certain  day;  and  that,  if  he  did 
not  do  so,  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state."  The  tribunes,  Mark 
Antony  and  Q.  Ca-ssius,  put  their  veto  on  this  motion;  but  they  were  violently  driven 
out  of  the  Bcuale  chamber,  and,  fearing  for  their  lives,  they  fled  to  C.'s  camp.     The 
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senate,  in  the  madness  of  their  terror,  now  dcchired  war,  and  intrusted  the  conduct  of 
it  to  Pompey,  whose  pride  iu  the  iuviucibility  of  his  military  prowess  hindered  liim  from 
taking  tlie  necessary  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  state.  He  fancied  that  his  name 
would  bring  tliousands  to  liis  standard,  and  lie  was  even  led  to  believe  that  C.'s  troops 
wt're  willing  to  desert  their  general :  the  result  of  which  delusion  was,  that  when  hostili- 
ties formally  conunenced,  he  had  hardly  any  soldiers  except  two  legions  which  had 
recently  been  in  the  service  of  his  rival.  C.,  on  tlie  other  hand,  perceiving  that  the  time 
for  decisive  action  had  at  length  come,  harangued  his  victorious  troops,  who  were  willing 
to  fcjllow  him  asiywherc;  crossed  the  Rubicon  (a  small  stream  which  separated  his 
])i-oviuce  from  Italy  prop(;r),  and  moved  swiftly,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  ' 
t<;\vards  Home.  Pompey  lied  to  Bruudusium,  pursued  b}'  C,  but  contrived  to  reach 
Greece  in  safety,  17th  March,  49  B.C.  Tlie  Italian  cities  had  evcrywliere  gladly  opened 
their  gates  to  the  conqueror  as  a  deliverer.     Iu  three  months,  C.  was  master  of  all  Italy. 

C  next  subdued  Pompey's  legates  in  Spain,  wlio  were  at  the  head  of  considerable 
forces.  On  his  return,  he  toolc  Massilia,  where  he  learned  that  he  hc%d  been  appointed 
dictator  of  the  republic — a  function  which  at  this  time  he  retained  only  for  11  days,  but 
these  were  honorably  distinguished  by  the  passing  of  several  humane  enactments. 
Pompey,  now  thoroughly  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  his  danger,  had  gathered,  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  the  east,  a  powerful  army,  while  his  fleet  swept  the  sea.  C,  however, 
crossing  the  Adriatic  at  an  unexpected  season,  made  a  rush  for  Dyrrhachium,  where 
Pompey's  stores  were;  but  was  nevertheless  outstrijiped  by  his  opponent.  Pompey 
intrenched  his  army  on  some  high  ground  near  the  city,  where  he  was  besieged  by 
Caesar.  The  first  encounter  was  favorable  to  Pompey,  who  drove  back  C.'s  legions 
with  much  loss.  Tlie  latter  now  retreated  to  Thessaly,  followed  by  his  exulting 
enemies.  A  second  battle  ensued  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  9th  Aug.,  48  B.C. 
Pompe3''s  army  was  utterly  routed;  Pompey  himself  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
murdered.     See  Pompey. 

No  sooner  had  the, news  reached  Rome,  than  C.  was  again  appointed  dictator  for  a 
year,  and  consul  for  five  years.  He  was  invested  with  tribunicial  power  for  life,  and 
with  the  riglit  of  holding  all  the  magistricial  comitia  except  those  for  the  election  of  the 
plebeian  tribunes.  He  did  not,  however,  return  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
hut  went  to  Egypt,  then  in  a  distracted  condition  on  account  of  the  disputes  regarding 
the  succession.  Out  of  love  for  Cleopatra  (who  subsequently  bore  him  a  son),  he 
entered  upon  the  "Alexandrine  war,"  in  which  he  was  successful,  and  v^hich  he 
brought  to  a  close  in  Mar.,  47  B.C.  He  next  overthrew  a  son  of  Mithridates,  near  Cela,  in 
Pontus,  Aug.  2  of  the  same  year,  and  arrived  in  Rome  in  September.  He  was  once  more 
appointed  dictator,  and  the  property  of  Pompey  was  confiscated  and  sold.  Before  the 
clo'^e  of  the  year,  he  had  set  out  for  Africa,  where  his  campaign  against  the  Pompeian 
generals,  Scipio  and  Cato,  was  crowned  with  victory  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  6th 
April,  46  B.C.  Cato  committed  suicide  at  Utica,  and  with  sucli  irresistible  celerity  was  the 
work  of  subjugation  carried  on,  that  by  the  end  of  the  summer  C.  was  again  iu  Rome, 
xsow  occurred  tliat  display  of  noble  and  wise  generosity  whicli  proves  C.  to  have  beea 
possessed  of  a  great  magnanimous  nature.  He  was  not  a  man  that  could  stoop  to  the 
vulgar  atrocities  of  Marius  or  Sulla,  and  so  he  majestically  declared  that  henceforth  he 
had  no  enemies,  and  that  he  would  make  no  dilTereuce  between  Pompeians  and  Ctesa- 
rians.  His  victories  in  Gaul,  Egjq)t,  Pontus,  and  Africa  were  celebrated  by  four  great 
triumphs,  during  wliich  the  whole  Roman  populace  was  feasted  and  feted  by  tlie  mag- 
nificent liberality  of  the  dictator. 

He  now  proceeded  to  check,  by  wholesale  enactments,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  social 
evils  whicli  had  long  flourished  in  the  city.  During  the  year  46  b.c,  also,  he  conferred 
a  benefit  on  Rome  and  on  the  world  by  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  wliich  had 
been  greatly  abused  by  the  pontifical  college  for  political  purposes.  After  quelling  an 
insurrection  which  now  broke  out  in  Spain,  where  Pompey's  sons,  Cneius  and  Sextus, 
had  collected  an  army,  he  received  the  title  of  "Father  of  his  Country,"  and  also  of 
iinpcroior,  was  made  dictator  and  prafectvs  morum  for  life,  consul  for  10  j'cars;  bis 
person  was  declared  sacred,  and  even  divine;  he  obtained  a  body-guard  of  knights  and 
senators;  liis  statue  was  placed  in  the  temples;  his  portrait  was  struck  on  coins;  the 
month  Quintilis  was  called  .Julius  iu  his  honor;  and  ou  all  public  occasions  he  was  per- 
mitted to  wear  the  triumphal  robe.  He  now  proposed  to  make  a  digest  of  the  whole 
Roman  law  for  public  use,  to  found  libraries  for  the  same  purpose,  to  drain  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbor  of  Ostia,  to  dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  and  to  quell  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  on  the  eastern  frontiers;  but  in  the 
midst  of  these  vast  designs  he  was  cut  off  by  assassination  on  the  ides  (15th)  of  Mar., 
44  B.C.  Tlie  details  of  this  crime — the  greatest  disaster  that  could  have  befallen  the 
Roman  world,  as  subsequent  events  showed — are  too  familiar  to  require  narration.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that,  of  the  sixtj^  aristocrats  who  were  iu  the  conspiracy,  many  kad 
partaken  of  C.'s  generosity,  and  all  of  his  clemency.  A  few,  like  Brutus,  OBt  of  a 
weak  and  formal  conscientiousness,  based  on  tlieory  rather  than  insight,  were  probably 
offended  by  C.'s  desire  to  change  tlie  form  of  government  into  a  hereditary  monarchy; 
but  tlie  most,  like  Cassius,  were  inspired  by  a  spleenful  hatred  of  the  dictator,  and  ths 
base  ambition  of  regaining  power  at  all  hazards. 

C,  who  was  56  years  of  age  when  he  was  murdered,  was  of  a  noble  and  kingl}-  pres- 
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ence,  tall  of  stature,  and  popscpsinc:  a  countpnance  which,  though  pn.le  and  thin  with 
thought,  was  always  animated  1)V  the  light  of  his  hlack  eyes.  He  was  baldheaded  (at 
least  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life),  wore  no  heart!,  and  thotigh  of  a  rather  delicate  con- 
stitution naturally,  he  ultimately  attained  to  the  most  vigorous  health.  His  he.setting 
sin  was  sensuality;  but  without  meaning  to  detract  from  the  criminality  of  his  con- 
duct in  this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  as  nmch  the  sin  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  as  his  own,  and  that  the  superlative  grandeur  of  his  position  gave  a  prominence 
to  his  licenliou.sness  which  a  more  humble  lot  would  have  escaped.  His  intellect  was 
raarvelously  versatile.  In  everything  he  excelled.  He  was  not  only  the  first  general 
and  statesman  of  his  age,  but  he  was — excepting  Cicero — its  greatest  orator.  As  a  his- 
torian, he  has  never  been  surpassed  and  rarely  equaled  in  .simplicity  and  vigor  of  style, 
and  in  the  truthfidness  with  which  he  narrates  events  of  which  he  was  an^^e-witness. 
He  was,  in  addition,  a  mathematician,  philologist,  jurist,  and  architect,  and  always  took 
great  pleasure  in  literary  society.  3Iosi  of  hisAvrilings  have  been  lo.st,  though  their  titles 
are  preserved;  but  we  still  possess  his  invaluable  Commcninrii  (generally  known  as 
"  Ctesar's  Conmientaries  on  the  Gallic  and  ( "ivil  Wars  ").  The  ediiio  pnnceps\\-n^  printed 
at  Kome  1449.  C.'s  life  was  formally  written  in  ancient  times  by  Suetonius  and  Plu- 
tarch. There  are  modern  lives  by  Delorme,  Napoleon  HI.  (1805),  and  J.  A.  Froude  (1879), 

CAESAR,  Sir  Julius,  1.")7-1C36;  an  English  statesman,  educated  at  Oxford  and 
the  university  of  Paris;  doctor  of  civil  and  canon  law.  He  was  master  of  the  roll.s, 
and  held  other  high  offices  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  He  was  noted  for  a  gracious 
dignity  of  character,  and  for  wide  beneficence  to  the  poor. 

CilSAEE'A  {T'trris  Stratonis),  called  bj'the  natives  "Kai.sari'yeh."  This  once  proud 
and  .splendid  seaport,  perhaps  one  of  Herod's  most  magnificent  works — a  Grecian  town 
with  its  temples,  amphitheater,  baths,  etc.,  imported  into  Syria — was  situated  ou  the 
coast  of  Syria,  95  m.  s.  of  Beyrout,  and  37  m.  n.  of  JaUa. 

In  G5  A.D.,  Gcssius  Florus,  the  worst  of  all  petty  tyrants  that  had  afflicted  Judea, 
was  api>ointed  governor  of  Caesarea.  About  that  time,  a  teirible  revolution,  which 
commenced  at  C,  broke  out  all  over  Judea.  It  arose  from  a  dispute  between  the  Syrinn 
and  Jewish  citizens  of  C.  as  to  which  of  them  the  city  really  belonged  to;  and  some  idea 
maj-  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  insurrection  from  the  fact  that  above  20,000  Jews 
were  massacred  in  C.  in  the  space  of  one  hour;  13,000  in  one  night  at  Scythopolis; 
50,000  at  Alexandria;  8000  at  Joppa;  and  10,000  at  Damascus. 

C.  was  occupied  by  the  crusaders;  after  them,  it  seems  to  have  gradually  dccaj"ed 
into  nothingness.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  balf-buried  ruins,  with  a  few  miserable  stone 
houses  inhabited  by  fishermen. 

Ca:SARE'A  PHILIPPI  (Panhm).  This  town,  mentioned  in  Matt.  xvi.  13,  was 
situated  about  20  m.  n.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  It  was  distinguished  from  the  C'sesarea  on 
the  coast  of  Syria  by  the  appendage  of  "  Philipj)!,"  given  to  it  in  honor  of  Philip  the 
tetrarch,  who  repaired  the  city.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  overgrown  with  bushes  and 
grass. 

C3:SAREAN  OPERATION  {ccpdo—cmns)  has,  from  very  ancient  times,  been  the  popu- 
lar name  iox  InjHUroUmnj  {hyntcra,  uterus;  tmno,  section).  Pliny  distinctly  alludes  to  it 
in  his  Xdt I nwi I  H/.iton/  (Vih.  vii.  cap.  ix.),  .saying  that  Caesar  was  so  called  from  being 
taken  by  excision  out  of  the  womb  of  his  mother,  and  that  such  persons  were  called 
Caf^nri<  (Csoifir  a  c;eso  matris  utero  dictus;  qua  de  cau.sa  CcmoneK  appellali).  In  his  case, 
the  mother  must  have  survived  the  operation,  as  Aurelia  was  alive  when  her  son  invaded 
Britain. 

The  pages  of  a  popular  work  scarcely  allow  of  the  details  of  such  a  proceeding,  but 
we  may  state  that  the  first  incision  is  made  exactly  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  to  the 
length  of  6  or  7  inches.  When  the  uterus  is  exposed,  it  must  be  carefully  opened, 
the  chilli  lifted  out,  and  then  the  after  birth.  The  uterus  now  contracts,  and  sinks  down 
into  the  pelvis,  the  wound  is  closed,  and  opium  is  given  to  the  patient  to  allay  pain  and 
nervous  irritability. 

In  Great  liritajn,  the  C.  O.  has  been  rarely  performed,  most  likely  from  the  skill  of 
the  accoucheurs  rendering  such  a  ])roeeeding  unnecessary;  but  still  several  cases  are  on 
record  where  not  only  the;  child,  but  the  mother,  was  'saved.  Some  women,  indeed, 
.seem  to  have  accepteil  it  as  their  usual  method  of  delivery,  having  several  children,  each 
requirinir  to  be  removed  through  an  abdominal  incision;  one  woman  submitted  to  it 
seven  times.  It  has  also  been  successfully  performed  \n  most  unfavorable  circumstances. 
In  the  year  1500.  a  sow-gelder  operated  successfully  on  his  own  wife;  an  illiterate  Irish 
midwife,  ]\Iary  Donally,  operated  with  a  razor  on  a  poor  farmer's  wife  in  Jan.,  1738, 
and  removed  a  dead  cJdld;  her  patient  completely  recovered,  .so  as  to  be  able  to  walk  a 
mile  f)n  foot  on  the  27th  daj' after  tlie  operation.  Nay,  a  negro  woman  in  Jamaica  cut 
herself  open  with  a  butcher's  knife,  removed  her  infant,  and  recovered.  Praclilioners 
are  not  quite  decided  as  to  the  circumstances  which  justify  the  performance  of  this 
severe  operation  on  the  living  female,  but  all  atnv'e  on  the  propriety  of  nt  once  removing 
by  it  the  child  of  a  recently  dead  woman.  Ntima  Pompilius  <lecreed  that  every  preg- 
nant woman  who  died  shoidd  be  opened;  and  the  senate  of  Venice,  in  1fi08.  decreed 
that  pra<litioncrs  should  perform,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  C.  O.  on  pregnant  women 
supposed  to  be  dead.     In  1749.  the  king  of  Sicily  decreed  the  punishment  of  death  to 
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medical  men  who  omitted  to  perform  it  on  women  dyino:  when  advanced  in  pregnancy. 
Of  course,  to  be  of  any  use,  it  must  be  performed  immediately. 

Ci:SIUM.     See  Rubidiixm. 

CAESURA,  a  pause  or  division  in  averse;  a  separation  by  the  ending  of  a  word,  or 
by  a  pause  la  reading,  of  syllables  rythmictilly  coauected,  as  in  this  line:  "  These  part- 
ing num-bers,  ca-deuced  by  my  grief." 

CAF,  or  Kaf,  the  niountain,  or  range  of  mountains,  tliat  in  Arabic  and  Persian  fic- 
tion surrounds  the  earth.  The  pivot  on  wnich  the  mountain  rests  is  a  great  emerald 
from  whicli  the  sky  receives  its  colors,  and  the  mountain  is  the  dwelling-place  of  giants 
and  genii.     "  From  Kaf  to  Kaf  "  signities  from  one  to  the  other  end  of  the  world. 

CAFFA.     See  Kaff.\. 

CAFFAREL'LI,  or  GAFFARELLI,  Gaetaxo  Ma.torano,  1703-83;  an  Italian 
vocalist  who,  wlien  a  boy,  was  properly  (pialitied  for  singing  feminine  parts,  and  was 
deemed  the  first  soprano  of  the  age.  He  was  highly  successful  for  many  years,  having 
no  rival  excepting  possibly  Farinelli;  and  he  had  .success  as  a  composer  also.  On  return- 
ing to  private  life  he  built  a  palace,  over  the  entrance  of  which  he  inscribed:  "  Amphion 
built  Thebes;  I  this  house,"  alluding  to  the  story  that  the  walls  of  Thebes  rose  without 
hands  to  the  music  of  Amphiou's  lyre. 

CAFFEINE,  or  Theixe  (CicHio04]Sr4,2HO),  is  the  alkaloid  or  active  principle  of 
coffee  (H-v.)  and  tea  (q.v.).  SVlien  isolated,  it  forms  beautiful  white  crystals,  with  a 
silky  luster,  which  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  present  in  coffee  to 
the  extent  of  about  1  per  cent,  and  in  ordinary  or  Chinese  tea,  from  2\  to  6  per  cent; 
and  is  also  found  in  Paraguay  and  Guiana  teas.  It  may  be  extracted  from  coffee  or 
tea  by  making  a  decoction  in  hot  water,  and  adding  acetate  of  lead,  which  causes  a  pre- 
cipitate of  caffeotannate  of  lead.  "When  the  latter  is  acted  on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  lead  is  separated,  and  the  C.  left  in  solution.  On  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  and 
recrystallization  from  alcohol,  the  C.  separates  in  crystals. 

CAF'FEB  BREAD,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of  encephalartos,  trees  of  the  natu- 
ral order  ci/cadaceie{({.v.),  which,  like  many  others  of  that  order,  have  much  starch  ia 
their  stems,  and  afforil  food  to  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  They  are  also  called  bread- 
trees. 

CAFFERS.     See  Kafirs. 

CAFFRA  RIA.     See  K.vffraria. 

CAFFRISTAN'.    See  Kafiristan. 

CAGAYAK*  SOOLOO',  an  island  of  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  in  lat.  6°  58'  n.,  and  long. 
118'  28  ease.  It  is  about  20  ra.  in  circumference,  well  wooded  and  elevated. — Cagayaa 
is  also  the  name  of  a  province,  river,  and  lake  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

CAGLI.  a  walled  t.  in  the  province  of  Urbino,  Italy,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Can- 
tiano  and  Busso,  wdiere  there  is  an  old  Roman  bridge  over  the  former  river.  It  is  a 
bishop's  scat,  and  has  several  monasteries,  in  one  of  wliich  is  a  famous  fresco  by  Gio- 
vanni Sanzio,  the  father  of  Raphael.  Leather  manufacturing  is  the  chief  business.  Pojx 
10,213. 

CAGL'IARI,  a  province  of  Sardinia,  occupying  the  s.  part  of  that  island;  5224  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '72,  393,208.  The  district  is  rough  and  mountainous,  but  the  cultivation  of  grain 
and  cattle-breeding  are  successfully  prosecuted.  There  arc  mines  of  silver,  lead,  and 
iron. 

CAGL'IARI,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  bill,  on  the 
n.e.  shore  of  a  spacious  bay,  and  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island,  in  lat.  39'  13'  n.,  long.  9" 
8'  east.  It  has  a  spacious  and  safe  harbor,  defended  by  several  forts,  and  is  the  coijx>- 
rium  of  all  the  trade  of  the  island.  The  town  contains  many  public  buildings  and 
churches,  and  has  a  university  with  100  students;  but  its  streets,  for  the  mast  part,  are 
very  narrow,  steep,  and  dirty.  C.  has  a  pop.  of  (1872)  32,834.  It  has  also  a  dockyard, 
and  a  good  road  was  some  years  ago  constructed  from  C.  to  Sassari,  the  second  city  in 
the  island,  and  to  some  of  the  more  considerable  places.  Steamers  ply  very  frequently 
between  C.  and  Genoa;  and  it  is  now  united  to  the  continent  of  Europe  by  a  line  of 
electric  telegraph. 

CAGL  lARI,  Paolo,  best  known  as  Paolo  Veronexp,  an  Italian  painter  of  great  emi- 
nence, was  b.  at  Verona  in  1532.  He  first  studied  under  his  uncle,  Antonio^Badile.  a 
respectable  artist,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  rapidly  acquired  both 
wealth  and  reputation.  He  had  for  contemporaries  both  Titian  and  Tintoretto,  and  was 
held  hi  equal  admiration  with  these  famous  painters.  The  church  of  San  Sebastiano,  in 
Venice,  contains  many  of  his  productions,  which  are  reckoned  the  most  important  of  his 
earlier  period — i.e..  the  period  before  he  visited  Rome,  when  he  fir.st  became  acquainted 
with  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael  and  Micliael  Angelo.  The  influence  of  the  Roman 
school  on  his  style  was  so  happv.  that,  on  his  return,  he  received  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood from  the  do<re.  He  died  19th  April,  1588.  C.  is  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  his 
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imagination.  His  design  is  generally  noble,  his  composition  rich,  and  his  execution 
truthful,  in  the  invention  of  details,  especially,  he  is  inexhaustible,  and  often  overloads 
his  pictures  -with  ornament.  One  peculiarity  of  his  works  is  the  frequent  introduction 
of  splendid  architectural  backgrounds,  which,  however,  were  generally  painted  by  his 
brother  Benedetto.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  productions  is  tlie  "  Marriage  Feast  at 
Cana  of  Galilee,"  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Pari.s.  It  is  20  ft.  high,  and  '60  in  length,  and 
contains  130  tigures.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  "  The  Calling  of  St.  Andrew  to 
the  Apostleship,"  "The  Feast  of  Simon,"  and  the  "Presentation  of  the  Family  of  Darius 
to  Alexander." 

CAGLIOSTRO,  Count  Alessandro  di,  a  notorious  impostor,  who,  in  the  latter  part  oi 
the  18th  c,  travck-d  tiirough  Europe,  and  whose  i  Ivenlures  afford  considerable  insight 
into  the  social  characteristics  of  his  times.  He  was  born  at  Palermo,  of  poor  parentage, 
June  2,  1743,  and  his  true  name  was  Giuskppe  Balsamo.  Carlyle's  picture  of  him 
when  a  boy — "  brass-faced,  vociferous,  voracious" — is  probably  accurate,  and  already 
prophesies  the  bold  and  boisterous  quack.  AVhen  13  ^  'rs  old,  he  ran  away  from  the 
seminary  of  St.  Roch,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  a  mon^  'tery  at  Cartagiore.  Here  he 
became  assistant  to  the  apothecary  of  the  monasterj^  and  picked  up  that  scanty  knowl- 
edge of  chemistr}^  and  medicine,  which  was  afterwards  found  quite  sutticient  to  impose 
upon  so  many  respectable  individuals.  His  conduct  in  the  monastery  was  in  keeping 
with  his  character,  but  finding  it  too  contracted  a  sphere  for  the  development  of  his 
ambitious  genius,  he  left  it,  or  was  ejected,  and  for  a  time  led  "the  loosest  life"  in 
Palermo.  When  26  years  old,  he  found  it  highly  advisable  to  leave  his  native  place.  In 
company  with  a  certain  sage  named  Althotas,  C.  is  vaguely  represented  as  traveling 
first  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Asia.  At  Rome,  "his  swart,  squat  figure  first 
becomes  authentically  visible  in  the  Corso  and  Campo  Vaccino.  He  lodges  at  the  sign 
of  the  Sun  in  the  rotunda,  and  sells  etchings  there,"  very  hard  up  at  this  time.  In 
Venice,  "the  bull-necked  forger"  contrived  to  marry  a  very  pretty  woman  named  Lorenza 
Feliciana,  who  became  a  skillful  accomjilice  in  his  schemes,  and  captivated  many 
admirers,  while  C.  picked  their  pockets.  C.  now  made  the  tour  of  Italy  with  great  suc- 
cess as  a  physician,  philosopher,  alchemist,  freemason,  and  necromancer!  Next,  he 
extended  his  victorious  career  through  some  parts  of  Germany,  and  especially  carried 
on  a  lively  business  in  his  "elixir  of  immortal  youth,"  which  became  very  popular 
among  the  ladies.  Bj'  virtue  of  this  fine  medicine,  tlie  count  assured  his  patients  that 
he  had  already  attained  his  150th  year,  while  his  young  and  charminfj  wife  often  talked 
affectionately  of  her  sou  as  "  a  commander  in  the  Dutch  navy."  1  hrough  Courland, 
the  count  and  his  accomplice  advanced  triumphantly  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  .seems  to  have  first  made  a  failure;  for  the  empress  Catharine,  aided  by  her 
Scotch  physician,  Rogerson,  a  keen-witted  native  of  Annandale,  who  skepticallj-  exam- 
ined his  famous  "Spagiric  food,"  and  pronounced  it  "  unfit  for  a  dog,"  penetrated  his 
real  character,  and  made  him  the  sul)ject  of  a  comedy.  C.  soon  foiuul  it  convenient  to 
vanish.  Wc  next  find  him  at  Warsaw,  discoursing  on  his  pet  Egypt^n  masonry,  medi- 
cal philosophy,  and  the  ignorance  of  doctors,  but  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be  unmasked 
by  a  certain  count  M.  Tliis,  however,  had  little  effect  on  the  stupid  credidity  of  C.'s 
dupes — belonging,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  the  upper  classes,  who  in  that  age,  accord- 
ing to  Carlyle,  were  at  once  sensual,  infidel,  and  su])erstitious — so  that  they  persisted 
for  a  time  in  "  distending  his  pockets  with  ducats  and  diamonds,"  which,  however,  his 
lavish  dissipation  soon  scattered  to  the  winds — for  tliis  jirophet  of  a  n(!w  phj^sical  and 
moral  regeneration,  and  inventor  of  an  "  invaluable  pentagon  for  al)olishing  original 
sin,"  was  a  desperate  gambler.  In  1780,  he  went  to  Strasburg;  and  soon  afterw^ards  we 
find  him  in  Paris,  still  founding  lodges  of  "  Egj'ptian  freemasons,"  holding  nocturnal 
meetings  for  calling  "spirits  from  the  vasty  deep."  etc.,  and  scandalouslv  simulatingthc 
character  and  deeds  of  a  philanthropist.  From  Paris  he  came  over  to  i^ngland,  where 
he  was  cordially  received  by  the  followers  of  Swedenborg.  On  his  return  to  Paris 
(1785),  he  became  distinguished  at  court,  was  intimate  with  the  weak  and  credulous 
cjirdinal  Rohan,  and  i)layed  a  prominent  part  in  tlie  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  (q. v.). 
This  lodged  him  in  the  P.astille;  but  he  cleared  himself  by  a  .statement  which  gained 
credit,  and,  after  being  liberated,  carried  on  his  adventures  once  more  in  England,  but 
feebly,  the  sunshine  of  success  now  obviously  growing  dim;  in  short,  the  count,  in  gloom 
and  forebfxling,  disappeared  from  the  island.  But  tlic  market  in  Germany,  too,  Avas 
closed,  a  general  distrust  having  been  excited  by  the  revelations  of  one  of  the  count's 
dupes.  Elsewliere,  also,  these  began  to  fail  him.  "  At  Aix,  in  Savoy,  there  arc  baths,  but 
no  gudgeons  in  them;"  at  Turin,  he  is  ordered  off  l)y  the  king;  a  similar  fate  befalls  him  at 
Roveredo;  at  Trent,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  "  painting  a  new  liieroglyphic  screen," 
which,  however,  attracts  no  more  the  gaping  crowd;  lower  still,  "  he  pawns  diamond 
buckles;"  finally,  his  wayworn  wife — in  whom,  i)erhaps,  becau.se  of  her  womanhood, 
the  enormous  lie  and  (juackery  first  l)reaks  up — "  longs  to  be  in  Rome  by  her  mother's 
hearth,  by  her  mother's  grave,  where  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  refuge  awaits  her."  In 
May,  1789,  lie  entered  the  city;  on  the  2!ilh  Deec.'mber,  the  lioly  inquisition  detected  him 
founding  "  some  feeble  ghost  of  an  Egyptian  lodge."  He  was  imprisoned,  and  con- 
demned to  death  for  freema.sonry.  His  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for 
life  in  the  fortress  San  Leon,  where,  in  spite  of  his  "elixir  of  immortal  youth,"  he 
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died,  1795.  aged  53  years.  His  wife  ended  her  days  in  a  convent.  TTis  Memoires  Authen- 
tiques,  postliuiiunisly  circulated  in  Paris,  were  iwt  autlieutic. — iSee  (Jix.Y\y\G'&  Miscellaneous 
Emii/s,  iirt.  Count  C'agliostro. 

CAGNOLA,  LuiGi  Marchese,  a  distinguished  Italian  architect,  was  b.  at  Milan  in 
1759 — d.  IH'6'S.  Belonging  to  an  ancient  and  wealtliy  family,  he  could  afford  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  own  inclination,  and  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  architec- 
ture. His  master-works  are  two  triumphal  arches.  The  tirst  is  the  famous  Arco  della 
Puce,  in  Milan,  commenced  in  1807,  but  not  flnished  until  1838.  It  is  constructed  of 
'white  marble,  and,  with  the  excei"»tion  of  the  Arc  de  VEtoile,  in  Paris,  is  both  the  largest 
and  noblest  structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  reaching  a  height  of  78  feet.  On  the  top 
of  the  arch  is  a  bronze  tigure  of  Peace,  in  a  car  drawn  bj'  six  horses,  while  the  sides  are 
richly  adorned  with  innumerable  bas-reliefs.  The  second  forming  ih.e  Porta  di  Mareyiga, 
or  Porta  I'kiuense,  is  also  a  work  of  great  beauty,  and  is  much  admired.  Besides 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  campunik  (bell-tower)  at  Urgnauo,  in  the  Bergamese. 

CAGOTS  is  the  name  given  to  a  tribe  of  men,  of  manners  and  customs  akin  to  those 
of  the  gypsies,  who  are  found  scattered  through  various  parts  of  Beam  and  Gascony,  in 
France.  They  are  usually  thought  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Visigoths,  who  remained 
in  France  after  their  defeat  by  Clovis,  in  the  5th  centmy.  Until  the  French  revolution 
of  1790,  they  received  even  worse  treatment  than  that  which  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of 
remnants  of  conquered  races.  Thej'  were  forced  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  were  forbid- 
den to  practice  all  but  the  most  menial  trades,  and  were  obliged  to  live  isolated,  either  in 
separate  villages  or  in  separate  quarters  of  the  towns.  So  complete  was  their  estrange- 
ment from  the  other  inhabitants,  that  they  were  forced  to  enter  the  churches  by  doors 
specially  set  apart  for  them.  Since  that  revolution,  they  have  been  placed,  as  regards 
the  law,  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  citizens,  but  socially  they  are  still  regarded 
as  a  degraded  race.  Their  language  has  been,  so  far  back  as  is  known,  a  corrupt  dia- 
lect of  that  spoken  in  the  surrounding  country;  ])ut  their  blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  and  fair 
complexion,  mark  them  out  as  ethnologically  distinct,  and  speak  to  a  Teutonic  origin. 
From  a  great  liability  to  the  diseases  afflicting  cretins,  probably  caused  by  their  exposed 
manner  of  life  and  insutficieut  nourishment,  They  were  at  one  time  erroneously  thought 
to  belong  to  that  unfortunate  class.  Tribes,  whose  history  and  present  condition  greatly 
resemble  those  of  the  C,  are  to  be  found  in  Brittany,  where  they  receive  the  name  of 
"  Caqueux;"  and  in  Poitou,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  where  they  receive  the  name  of  "  Colli- 
berts."  See  Michel's  Ulstoire  des  Paces  Mavdites  de  la  France  et  de  I'Espagne  (History  of 
Outcast  Races  in  France  and  Spain),  Par.  1847. 

CAGSA'NA,  a  t.  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  with 
a  population  of  about  13,000. 

CAHAWBA,  a  river  rising  in  Jefferson  co.,  Ala.,  flowing  s.w.  through  a  region 
rich  in  coal,  and  joining  the  Alabama  8  m.  w.  of  Selma.  The  C.  is  navigable  by  small 
craft  for  about  100  miles. 

CAHEN,  Samuel,  1796-1862;  a  French  Jew  noted  as  a  Hebrew  scholar.  He  trans- 
lated the  Old  Testament  into  French  with  Hebrew  on  opposite  pages,  and  with  notes 
and  comments.  He  also  founded  the  Archives  Israelites,  a  monthly  publication  devoted 
to  Jewish  questions  and  interests. 

CAHE'TE,  or  Caete,  a  small  t.  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  about  250 
m.  n.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  town  is  tolerably  built,  has  some  churches,  a  hospital, 
primary  school,  electoral  college.  Agriculture  and  mining  are  carried  on.  Pop.  about 
6000. 

CAHINCA.  the  Indian  name  of  the  plant  known  in  Brazil  as  the  rak  petra,  used  by 
the  natives  as  a  purgative,  emetic,  or  diuretic  medicine. 

CA'HIR,  a  t.  in  the  co.  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  on  the  Suir,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
e.  end  of  a  valley  between  the  Galtees  and  Knockmeledown  moimtains,  8  m.  n.w.  of 
Clonmel.  In  the  town  is  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Glengall,  with  a  park  which  extends 
along  the  river  for  2  m.  below  the  town.  Cahir  castle,  an  ancient  irregular  Norman 
structure  of  considerable  extent,  is  situated  on  a  rock  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Suir. 
It  was  taken  by  the  earl  of  Essex  in  1599,  and  by  Cromwell  in  1650;  it  has  been  lately 
restored.  C.  has  extensive  flour-mills,  and  a  pop.  of  (1871)  2694.  There  are  large  bar- 
■  racks  near  Cahir. 

CAHORS  (anciently,  Dirona),  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Lot,  France,  is  situated  on  a 
small  rocky  peninsula,  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  river  Lot — here  crossed  by  three  bridges 
— about  60  m.  n.  of  Toulouse.  The  streets  of  C.  are  steep  and  narrow,  and  present 
many  specimens  of  antique  architecture.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  several  Roman 
remains,  including  those  of  a  magnificent  aqueduct.  There  is  an  obelisk  to  Fenelon, 
who^  was  a  student  at  the  university  here.  The  town  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  Henri 
of  Xavarre  in  1580.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton-yarn,  woolens,  leather,  "paper,  glass, 
etc. ;  the  district  produces  wine  in  considerable  quantities.  The  pop.  in  1872  was  11,416: 
and  in  '76,  12,190. 

CAI'APHAS,  high-priest  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Csesar,  at  the  beginning 
of  Christ's  ministry,  and  also  at  the  time  of  his  trial  and  crucifixion.     His  wife  was  the 
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daughter  of  xVnnas,  a  former  high-priest,  who  still  harl  great  influence  in  sacerdotal 
matters.  In  the  council  :?uninioued  by  the  cliief-iirieyts  and  Phaiisecs  to  take  aclkm 
upon  the  remarkable  spread  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  Caiaphas.  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  putting  him  to  death,  using  the  projihetic  language:  "  Ve  know  nothing  at  all;  nor 
cou.-rider  that  it  is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  peoi)le,  and  that  the 
whole  uatioa  perish  not."  Chiiot  was  arraigned  before  Caiaplias,  when  the  elfori  to 
convict  him  on  false  testimoii}"  failed;  and  tlien  the  prisoner  was  called  as  a  Avituessand 
asked  if  he  was  indeed  the  Christ,  the  son  of  God.  The  answer  being  in  the  atfirmativc, 
the  high-priest  pretended  to  be  sorely  grieved  at  what  he  con.sidered  blasphemy,  anl 
appealed  to  Christ's  enemies  t(j  say  if  that  was  not  enough.  The  answer  was  that  Chris 
deserved  death,  and  without  remonstrance  from  the  high-priest,  they  at  ouce  fell  ui)on 
the  prisoner  with  insult  and  injury.  i>ut  the  high-priest  had  not  the  power  of  final  con- 
demnation, that  lieing  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  governor  only. 

CAI'COS,  or  Cay'os,  or  Kkys,  a  term  applied  to  uuniberless  rocky  islets  of  the  West 
Indii'S,  and  that  generally  with  a  reference  to  some  more  considerable  island  in  the 
neighborhood.  Thus,  to  take  the  Bahamas  as  an  instance,  there  are  the  Keys  of  Provi- 
dence, of  f]'euthera,  of  Abaco,  etc.  But  more  specifically  the  name  is  often  appropriated 
to  the  more  southerly- members  of  the  group  just  mention-'d — North,  West,  East,  Grand, 
and  other  keys  together  covering  about  450  sq.m.,  and  containing  about  5000  inhabitants. 
They  lie  between  21^  and  22'  n  lat.,  having  been  transferred,  Avith  a  local  president, 
from  the  government  of  Bahama  to  that  of  Jamaica.  The  revenue  is  about  £!^000.  The 
imports  are  valued  at  nearly  £30,000;  and  the  exports  (consisting  chiefly  of  salt)  at 
£25,000. 

CAI'FA,  or  IIai'fa,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  situated  exactly  opposite  Acre, 
upon  a  spur  of  Mt.  Carmel,  and  on  the  s.  side  of  a  wide  semicircular  bay,  4  m.  across 
It  is  the  ancient  llefa,  or  Sycaminopolis.  It  covers  but  a  small  space  of  ground,  and 
contains  no  edifice  of  any  note  except  a  few  minarets.  The  houses  are  built  of  rough 
unhewn  sandstone,  plastered  over  with  lime — the  roofs  fiat.  Fop.  about  2000 — ^los- 
lems,  Christians,  and  Jews.  C,  having  a  better  anchorage  than  Acre,  is  fast  eclipsing 
that  city  as  a  port,  and  in  recent  years  almost  all  the  trade  of  Acre  has  been  transferred 
to  it.  Consular  agents  from  England,  France,  etc.,  have,  within  twenty  years,  been  estab- 
lished at  C. ;  and  among  other  improvements  are  acotfee-house  and  billiard-room,  things 
rare  in  Syria.  Several  cargoes  of  barley,  wheat,  and  sesame  seed  are  yearly  shipped 
at  C,  and  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  France.  C.  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens 
of  palm,  olive,  orange,  citron,  fig,  nmlberry,  and  pomegranate  trees. 

CAILLIAUD,  Fkedekic,  1787-1869;  a  French  goldsmith  who  traveled  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor.  He  was  engaged  by  Mehemet  Ali  to  explore 
the  deserts  along  the  Xile and  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  woik  di.scovered  the  emerald 
mines  of  Mt.  Zabarah.  He  returned  to  France  with  a  valuable  collection  of  anticjuities, 
plants,  and  minerals,  and  published  Voynfj>'  a  I'Oam  de  T/xbe-y,  etc.  lie  went  again  to 
Egypt  and  made  explorations  in  the  eastern  deserts,  making  an  expedition  to  upi)er 
Nubia  with  Ismael  Bev.  In  1819-22,  he  published  Voyage  a  Meroe.  Among  the  relics 
of  antiquity  brouglit  by  him  to  France  and  purchased  by  the  government,  wasa  mummy, 
inscribed  with  hieroglyphical  characters  accompanied  with  a  Greek  translation,  which 
proved  of  great  help  to  (Jhampollion  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  language. 

CAILLIE,  Rkxe  or  AratsTR,  a  French  traveler,  noted  for  his  journey  to  Tlmbuctoo, 
was  born  lOth  Sept..  1799,  at  Mauze,  in  tlu^  department  of  Deux  Sevres.  Having  gone 
to  Senegal,  and  engaged  in  trading  with  the  natives,  he  learned,  about  1826,  that  the 
geographical  .society  of  Paris  had  olYered  a  premium  of  10,000  francs  to  the  first  traveler 
who  should  reach  Timbuctoo.  Provided  with  a  stock  of  <;oods  for  barter,  C.  started  from 
Sierra  Leone,  Mar.  22,  1827.  and  after  some  delay  causefl  by  illness,  he  reached  the  mys- 
terious city  in  April,  1828,  where  he  remained  14  days.  On  leaving  Timbuctoo,  he 
accompanied  a  caravan  across  the  Sahara  desert,  reaching  the  coast  at  Tangier.  After 
hearing  and  examining  his  statcniients,  the  .society  awarded  him  the  offered  prize,  with 
a  pension  of  1000  francs,  and  the  onler  of  the  legion  of  honor.  Ilis  notes  of  travel, 
arranged  by  M.  Jomard,  were  published  under  the  title  Journal  d'lin  Voyarie  0  1  em- 
f>oiiktou  cf  I'l  Jeiine  daitu  I'Afviqiie  (kntralc,  etc.  (8  vols.,  Par.  1830).  In  England,  doubts 
were  raised  as  to  tlie  veracity  of  C,  but  without  just  grounds.  C.  died  at  his  estate,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  May  25,  18:58. 

CAIM.VCAN',  or  Kaimak.\m,  aTurkish  officer  corresponding  with  lieutenant  or  lieu- 
tenant-governor. The  caimacan  of  ('onstantinople  is  the  lieutenant  of  the  grand  vizier, 
whom  he  represents  in  processions.  Such  officers  also  act  as  governors  in  the  prin 
cipal  towns. 

CAIN,  the  first-born  of  Adam  and  Eve.  His  history,  as  recorded  in  the  ))ook  of 
Genesis,  is  mysterifnis  anil  inexplicable,  and  the  traditions  which  a  later  superstition  has 
gathered  round  it,  h.ave  thrown  no  light  whatever  on  its  dark  perplexity.  As  the  first 
murderer,  his  memory  has  always  been  profoundly  execrated  by  the  Christian  church; 
yet  such  is  the  jierversity  of  human  nature,  tliat  one  sect — if  not  more — of  the  pseudo- 
Giinstics  found  his  actions  and  character  so  much  to  their  liking,  that  they  called  them- 
selves Cainites  (130  a.d.),  and  invented  an  explanation  of  his  alleged  crime,  which,  like 
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most  of  the  Gnostic  heresies  in  the  early  church,  sprang  out  of  the  deep-rooted  funda- 
nieiilul  error  of  the  "  two  principles."  The  Cuiuiteshelievedthat  C.  was  the  offspring  of  the 
intercourse  of  a  superior  power  with  Eve,  and  Abel  of  an  inferior  power;  that  their 
cliaracters  corresponded  to  their  paternal  parentage,  and  that  the  slaying  of  Abel  only 
symbolized  tlie  victory  of  the  superior  over  tlie  inferior  power.  The  subsequent  pun- 
ishments of  C  were  regarded  as  the  persecutions  of  Abel's  fatlier — i.e.,  the  Jewish  GocL 
For  the  same  reason,  they  highly  honored  all  the  reprobates  of  the  Old  Testament — sucu 
as  the  people  of  Sodom,  Esau,  Korah,  Datliau,  and  Abiram — whom  they  looked  upon 
as  the  victims  of  the  hatred  of  .Jehovah.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  possess  only  distorted 
and  fragmentary  accountsof  this,  as  of  all  the  other  heretical  sects.  The  Cainiles  are  also 
said  to  have  denied  the  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  to  have  rejected  the  New 
Testament,  and  accepted  a  gospel  of  Judas,  the  betrayer,  whom  they  also  reverenced  for 
the  singular  reason  that  his  crime,  by  procuring  the  death  of  Christ,  secured  the  salva- 
tion of  men. 

CAINOZO'IC  (Gr.  "  recent  life"),  a  geological  term,  synonymous  with  tertiary,  intro- 
duced with  other  words  by  'Mr.  Phillips,  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  attended  the 
use  of  the  terms  primary,  secondary,  aucl  tertiary,  owing  to  the  various  meanings  attached 
to  them  by  geologists. 

CA  IKA  (French,  for  "  It  wi'.l  go  on!"),  the  well-known  refrain  of  the  song  beginning 
•with — 

"Ah,  5a  ira.  9a  ira,  5a  ira! 

Les  aristocrates  3.  la  lantemel" 

which  must  always  be  remembered  as  associated  with  the  most  terrible  scenes  of  the 
French  revolution.  Like  the  Marscilluit>e,  the  Carmagnole,  and  the  Chant  du  Depart,  it 
became  a  French  national  song,  and  was  styled  the  Carillon  Aafional.  The  melody, 
taken  from  another  song,  is  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  air  with  the  unhappy  Marie 
Antoinette. 

CAIRD,  James,  b.  1816;  an  agriculturist  of  Scotland,  author  of  UigJi  Farming  a.s  the 
Best  Substitute  for  Protection.  In  1850-51,  he  visited  all  parts  of  England  as  agricultural 
writer  for  the  London  Times,  his  letters  being  afterwards  published  in  a  volume.  In 
1858,  he  visited  the  United  States  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  western  territories.  While 
in  parliament  he  was  the  originator  of  agricultural  statistics,  now  annuallj'  published  by 
the  British  government.     Since  then  he  has  lieen  a  magistrate  in  the  co.  of  Wigton. 

CAIED,  Rev.  Joltn",  d.d.,  a  minister  of  the  estaljlished  church  of  Scotland,  and  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  living  preachers  in  Great  Britain,  was  b.  at  Greenock  in  1820.  He 
studied  at  (he  university  of  Glasgow,  and  in  18-15  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  of  Newton-upon-Ayr,  whence  in  1847  he  was  translated  to  Lady  Tester's,  Edin- 
burgh. Here  his  popularitv  was  extraordinary,  but  the  demands  made  on  his  phj'sical 
energies  were  so  great,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  the  country,  and  accepted, 
in  1849,  the  country  charge  of  Errol,  in  Perthshire.  A  sermon  which  he  preached 
before  the  queen  in  1855,  in  the  church  of  Crathie,  and  which  was  published,  by  royal 
command,  under  the  title  of  The  Religion  of  Common  Life,  was  universally  admired 
throughout  Great  Britain;  translated  on  the  continent  under  the  auspices  of  chevalier 
Bunseu,  who  wrcjte  a  preface  to  it,  and  suddenly  carried  the  fame  of  the  author  into  all 
parts  of  the  Protestant  world.  In  1857,  Dr.  C.  accepted  a  call  to  Glasgow.  In  1858,  he 
published  a  volume  of  sermons,  marked  by  beauty  of  language,  strength  of  thought,  and 
earnest  sympathy  with  mankind.  He  received  tlie  degree  of  d.d.  in  1860.  In  186'3,  he 
w<is  appointed  professor  of  divinity,  and  in  1873,  principal  of  Glasgow  university.  In 
1874,  lie  published  The  Universal  Religion,  a  lecture  delivered  in  Westminster  abbey. 

CAIEN,  or  Carx,  a  Celtic  word,  signifying  a  protuberance,  a  heap,  a  pile.  In  that 
sense,  it  appears  in  the  names  of  hills  and  other  natural  obje'^ts  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Brittany.  It  is  also  applied  to  artificial  heaps  of  unhewn  stones, 
which,  among  arclia?olo2:ists,  have  come  to  be  generally  known  as  "cairns." 

There  are  several  kinds  of  cairns.  The  simplest  and  m.ost  common  form  seems  to  be 
a  conical  pile  of  stones  of  no  great  size.  Ne.xt  is  what  maybe  called  the  fence  or  ringed 
C. — a  heap  of  stones  girdled  round  by  large  unhewn  stones  set  upright  in  the  ground. 
Some  cairns  have  two,  and  a  very  few  liave  three  such  concentric  girdles;  in  some 
instances,  there  are  concentric  rows  of  upright  stones  within  the  cairn.  Many  cairns 
are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  circles  of  unhewn  stone  pillars  which  antiquaries 
used  to  style  "Druidical."  In  a  few  instances,  cairns  arc  found  at  the  end  of  an  avenue 
of  standing  stones.  Some  cairns  are  fenced  round  by  a  narrow  ditch  and  a  small  earthen 
rampart.  A  very  few  cairns  have  unhewn  flat  stones  on  their  tops;  a  still  smaller  num- 
ber are  surmounted  by  an  unhewn  stone  jiillar.     A  few  are  oblong  in  shape. 

Cairns  were  erected,  doubtless,  for  several  purposes.  It  appears  from  record  that  they 
were  often  raised  to  distinguish  the  marches  or  boundaries  of  lands.  One  C. ,  near  Balmoral, 
on  the  Highland  Dee,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  as  a  mustering-place  for  the  men  of 
Strathdee,  who  took  its  name,  Cairn-na-cuimhne,  or  "  C.  of  remembrance,"  for  their 
slogan  or  war-cry.  In  later  times,  places  where  great  crimes  had  been  committed  were 
marked  by  cairns;  thus,  "Mu.shet's  C,"  in  the  Queen's  park  at  Edinburgii.  shows  the 
spot  where  a  wife  was  murdered  by  her  husband,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atroc- 
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ity,  iu  1720.  But  that  the  great  purpose  of  the  C.  was  sepulchral,  is  shown  by  the 
human  remains  found  in  so  many  of  tlieiii.  "  Disjeciis  et  eriitis,  onisa  iiiteniuntur,  et  qui- 
husfdam  honor  nominis  adhuc  maicet,"  says  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  writing  of  Scotcli 
cairns  in  1654.  "For  the  cairns  or  heaps  of  stones  in  several  parts  of  Irehind,"  wrote 
Thady  O'Koddy  in  1617,  "some  of  them  were  heaped  as  monvuuents  of  battles,  son:e 
made  in  memory  of  some  emineut  persons  buried  in  such  a  place."  A  llighhind  suppliant 
would  have  said  to  his  benefactor:  Cuvri  mi  clock  er  do  charue,  "Iwilladd  a  stone  to 
j-our  cairu."  Tlie  Ijones  found  in  cairns  are  generally  calcined  or  half-burned,  and 
inclosed  either  in  what  are  called  cists — small  rude  coftins  of  unhewn  stones — or  iu  urns 
of  earthenware,  which,  again,  are  in  many  cases  protected  by  stone  cists.  Along  with 
the  bones  are  often  found  Hint  arrow-heads,  flint  axe-heads,  stone  hammers,  stone  rings, 
glass  beads,  implements  of  bone,  bones  of  horses  and  o.xen,  spear-heads,  and  other  weap- 
ons of  bronze.  In  some  instances,  hinnan  bones  are  found  unburued,  inclosed  in  stone 
cists  about  3  ft.  long,  or,  more  rarely,  of  the  full  size  of  a  man.  In  one  case,  as  many  as 
seventeen  stone  cists  were  found  in  one  cairn. 

^Many  cairns  are  of  considerable  size.  Each  of  three  cairns  at  Mcmsie,  near  Fraser- 
burgh, iu  Aberdeenshire,  was  about  300  ft.  in  circumference,  and  about  40  ft.  high.  A 
C.  iu  the  parish  of  ^Miunigaff,  iu  Galloway.  Avas  891  ft.  in  circumference.  Several  of  the 
larger  cairns  are  what  is  called  "chambered" — that  is,  have  internal  galleries  or  cells. 
Of  three  large  ringed  cairns  at  Clava,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nairn  river,  near  the  battle- 
field of  Culloden,  one  was  found  to  contain  a  gallery,  about  2  ft.  wide,  leading  from  the 
s.  side  of  the  C.  to  a  circular  chamber  iu  the  center,  about  15  ft.  in  diameter,  built  of 
unhewn  and  uncemented  sUme.s,  each  course  overlapping  the  other  so  as  to  meet  at  the 
top  in  that  sort  of  rude  dome  which  has  received  the  nanie  of  the  "  l)eehivehouse"(q.v.). 
The  Boss  C,  on  the  moor  of  Dranandow,  in  the  parish  of  ]\Iinnigaff,  had  two  galleries 
crossing  each  other — each  80  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  high. 

But  of  all  the  "chambered  "  cairns,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  at  Kew  Grange,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bnyne,  near  Drogheda,  in  Ireland.  It  is  400  paces  in  circumference, 
and  about  80  ft.  high,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  180,000  tons  of  stones.  In  1699,  it 
Avas  described  by  Edward  Llhwyd,  the  Welsh  antiquary,  as  "  a  mount  or  barrow,  of 
verj-  considerable  height,  encompassed  w  ith  vast  stones,  pitched  on  end,  round  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  and  having  another,  lesser,  standing  on  the  top."  Tliis  last  pillar  has  disap- 
peared; of  the  outer  ring  of  pillars,  ten  still  remain,  placed  at  about  ten  yards  one  from 
another.  "The  cairu,"  says  ]Mr.  AVakemau  in  his  Archivologia  Ilibernica  (Dublin,  1848), 
"in  its  present  ruinous  condition,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  grassy  hill  partially 
wooded;  but,  upon  examination,  the  coating  of  earth  is  found  to  be  altogether  sujier- 
ficial,  and  in  several  i)laces  the  stones,  of  which  the  hill  is  entirely  composed,  are  laid 
bare.  The  opening  [wiiicii  is  nearly  square,  and  lined  by  large  flags]  was  accidentally 
discovered  about  the  year  1699.  The  gallery,  of  which  it  is  the  external  entrance,  com.- 
municates  with  a  [dome-roofedj  chamber  or  cave  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  mound. 
This  gallery,  which  measures  m  length  about  50  ft.,  is,  at  its  entrance,  4  ft.  high;  iu 
brf'adth  about  3  feet.  Towards  the  interior,  its  size  gradually  increa.ses;  and  its  height, 
where  it  forms  the  chamber,  is  18  feet.  The  chamber  is  cruciform,  the  head  and  aims 
of  the  cross  being  formed  by  three  recesses — each  containing  a  basin  of  iiranite.  The 
sides  of  tliese  reces.ses  are  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone,  several  of  which  bear  a 
great  variety  of  carving,  supposed  by  some  to  be  symbolical.  The  majority  of  these 
carvings  must  have  l)een  executed  before  the  stones  had  been  placed  in  their  present 
positions.  The  length  of  the  passage  and  chamber  from  n.  to  s.  is  75  ft.,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  chamber  from  e.  to  w.  20  feet.  Of  the  urns  or  basins  in  the  recesses, 
that  to  the  e.  is  the  mo.st  remarkable.  It  is  formed  of  a  block  of  granite,  and  appears 
to  have  been  .set  upon,  or  rather  within,  another  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions."  The 
Irish  antiquaries  believe  that  the  chambered  C.  of  Kew  Grange— "the  cave  of  Achadh 
Aldai."  as  it  was  called,  from  Aldai,  the  ancestor  of  the  Tuatha  Pc  Danaan  kings — was 
opened  and  rifled  by  the  Norsemen  in  862.  About  a  mile  from  it,  on  either  side,  are 
other  two  cairns  of  nearly  equal  size,  named  KnoAvth  and  DoAvtli.  Tiu'  latter  was 
opened  in  1847.  and  found  to  contain  a  gallery,  a  cruciform  chamber,  a  ba.sin  or  sarcoph- 
agus, and  carved  stones,  all  of  the  .same  type  as  those  of  New  Grange.  Engravings 
of  the  s<"ulptures,  in  both  cairns,  are  given  in  Mr.  W.  B.  "Wilde's  Ihync  and  Bhtckirdicr, 
l>p.  192-207  (Dublin,  18.',0),  and  some  of  them  are  obviously  of  the  .same  character  with 
sculptures  found  in  Scandinavia;  at  Lo(  mariaker,  and  at  Gavr  Tunis,  in  the  Morbihan, 
in  P.ritt.anv;  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  tumulus  opened  in  1853  at  Piekaquoy,  near  Kirk- 
wall, in  Orkney:  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort  at  the  Laws,  near  Dundee;  al  the 
ancient  forts  at  I?owtin  Lynn,  and  did  Rewick,  in  Northumberland;  and  on  one  of  the 
standing  stones  near  Penrith  in  Cumberland,  called  "  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters." 

Cairns  are  m(tst  freqiient  in  stony  countries.  Where,  as  in  many  parts  of  England, 
stones  are  scarce,  tlie  barrow  or  earthen  mound  came  in  place  of  the  C,  from  which  it 
difTers  onlv  in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made.  So  also  in  Scandinavia.  Cairns,  or 
di/HHcr,  as  they  are  there  called,  are  rare  in  Denmark,  but  of  more  common  occurrence 
in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

CAIRNES,  John  Eujott,  1824-75;  b.  Ireland:  educated  at  Trinity  college,  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Irish  bar,  but  passed  most  of  his  time  In  writing  for  the 
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press,  chiefly  upon  economical  questions  affecting  Ireland.  In  1856,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  political  economy  in  Dublin,  and  the  next  year  his  professional  lectures 
"Were  published  under  the  title  Character  and  Lo'jical  Mctliod  of  PoUticiU  Ecoicomy.  He 
next  wrote  for  Fraxer'n  Magazine  a  series  of  essays  on  the  gold  qut-stion,  induced  by  tho 
sudden  increase  of  supply  from  California  and  Australia.  In  1861,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  political  economy  and  jurisprudence  in  Queen's  college,  and  in  the  ne:.t 
year  published  his  work  on  The  Slave  Power.  His  conclusions  were  to  a  large  extent  veri- 
fied by  the  results  of  the  war  in  the  United  States  then  just  commenced.  In  ISGG,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  political  economy  in  University  college,  London.  His  later 
years  were  spent  in  collecting  and  publishing  his  numerous  papers,  and  in  writing  his 
chief  work,  Some  L-'itdi/ig  Prinriples  in  Political  Economy,  neirly  E.i'poundcd.  lie  is 
regarded  as  high  authority  on  subjects  connected  with  political  economy. 

CAIRNGORM    STONE,  or  simply  Cairngorm,  a  name  often  given  by  jewelers,  and 

girticularly  in  Scotland,  to  brown  or  yellow  quartz  or  rock-crystal,  because  found  at 
airngorm,  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  .same  mineral  is  found  in  many  other  localities,  as 
at  Olivet  near  Orleau.s,  in  Brazil,  and  in  Siberia.  In  Cairngorm  and  the  neighboring 
district  of  Mar,  it  occurs  both  in  the  granite  rock  and  in  the  alluvial  soil.  It  dillersfrom 
common  colorless  quartz  or  rock-crystal  only  in  the  presence  of  a  very  little  oxide  of 
iron  or  manganese,  to  which  it  owes  its  color.  It  is  much  used  as  an  ornamental  stone. 
The  yellow  variety  is  not  unfrequently  called  topaz,  although  quite  dillerent  from  tlie 
true  topaz,  which  it  resembles  chiefly  in  color,  having  neither  its  hardness  nor  its  bril- 
liancy. The  topaz  is,  however,  sometimes  found  along  with  it  in  the  granite  and 
§neiss  districts  of  Mar  and  Cairngorm.  The  brown  variety  is  sometimes  called  Smoky 
lUARTZ,  and  when  of  a  good  and  uniform  color  is  by  some  preferred  to  the  yellow. 

CAIRO,  a  city  in  Alexandria  co..  111.,  on  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  state,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  147  m.  by  rail  s.e.  of  St.  Louis;  pop.  '70, 
6267;  in  '80,  9026.  The  Illinois  Central  railroad  ends  here,  and  connects  by  ferry  with 
the  Mobile  and  Oliio  railroad  at  Columbus,  in  Kentucky.  All  the  steamers  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  make  C.  a  stopping-place.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  fine 
custom-house,  and  some  other  handsome  buildings.  The  founders  of  C.  anticipated  its 
becoming  the  largest  and  most  important  city  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  but  the  loca- 
tion was  unhealthy,  and  the  land  so  low  that  costly  dikes  were  necessary  to  protect 
it  from  inundation;  and  even  tliese  did  not  sufiice,  for  in  1858  the  city  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  a  flood.     Since  then,  however,  ample  protection  has  been  provided. 

CAIRO  (Arabic,  Musr  el  Ealiirah,  "the  victorious  capital"),  the  capital  of  modern 
Egypt,  is  situated  in  lat.  30^  2'  n.,  and  long.  31"  16'  e.,  in  asandy  plain  betwixt  the  right  bank 
of  the  Xile  and  the  ridge  of  Mokattam,  and  near  the  point  of  the  delta  of  the  Xile.  From 
the  foundation  of  the  city  in  9i39,  the  Fatimite  caliphs  of  Africa,  who  brought  the  bones 
of  their  ancestors  with  them  from  Kairon,  reigned  for  ten  generations  over  the  land 
of  Egypt.  The  caliph  Hakem,  who  built  a  mosque  near  Bab-el-Nassr,  and  who  is  the 
supposed  founder  of  the  Druse  religion,  was  the  third  in  the  succession.  In  the 
year  1171,  Saladin  usurped  the  throne  from  the  last  of  the  Fatimites.  His  descend- 
ant, Moosael-Ashref,  was  deposed  in  his  turn  in  1250;  from  that  time  till  the  j'ear  1517, 
when  the  city  was  stormed  and  taken  by  sultan  Selim,  C.  was  governed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  Mameluke  kings. 

The  city  of  C.  occupies  about  8  sq.m.,  and  is  surrounded  by  alow  wall.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  greatly  improved.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  many  fine  bror.d  streets  have 
been  opened  through  the  crowded  districts.  The  bazaars  are  well  and  richly  supplied. 
The  houses,  which  are  generally  two  or  three  stories  high,  are  all  built  of  variegated 
brick,  with  iuterliniugs  of  wood,  and  have  flat  roofs.  The  city  is  divided  into  different 
quarters,-  one  quarter  being  appropriated  to  the  Turks,  one  to  the  Christians,  one  to  the 
Jews,  etc. ;  so  that  every  religious  sect  ha>  its  own  quarter,  which  is  separated  from  the 
adjoining  one  by  strong  gates  at  the  end  of  the  streets;  these  are  closed  at  night,  and 
guarded  by  a  porter,  wiio  opens  the  gate  when  any  one  wants  to  pass. 

_  The  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  city  of  C.  are  its  minarets  and  mosques.  The 
minarets  are  the  most  beautiful  of  any  in  the  Levant,  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  built 
of  alternate  layers  of  red  and  white  stone.  The  most  ancient  of  all  the  minarets  is  that 
attached  to  the  great  mosque  of  sultan  Tayloon.  This  mosciue  was  built  in  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  265  (879  a.d.),  before  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  consists  of  an  immense 
cloister  or  arcade  built  on  pointed  arches,  l)eing  the  earliest  extant  in  that  form. 
Another  magnificent  mosque  is  that  of  the  sultan  Hassan,  situated  in  the  place  of  the 
Rouraayli,  near  the  citadel,  and  which  was  finished  about  the  year  1362  a.d.  It  has  two 
very  elegant  and  high  minarets,  and  the  mosci_ue.  in  consequence  of  its  size,  and  the 
thickness  of  its  walls,  was  frequentl}-  seized  and'  made  use  of  as  a  fortress  hy  the  insur 
gents  in  the  numerous  rebellions  and  insurrections  which  were  always  taking  place  at 
C.  under  the  rule  of  the  Mameluke  kings.  Stains  of  blood  are  still  to  be  traced  on  the 
marble  walls  of  tbe  courtyard. 

The  population  of  C.  consists  of  the  ruling  class,  who  are  all  Turks;  Arabs,  the 
former  .conquerors  of  the  land,  whoform'the  bulk  of  the  population,  all  the  petty  trades- 
men and  cultivators  of  the  soil  being  of  Arab  origin ;  Copts.,  who  are  descended  from 
the  original  lords  of  the  land,  the  ancient  Egyptians;  Jews,  Ai-menians,  Syrians,  Afri- 
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cans,  and  Europeans.  Pop.  '72,  850,000.  The  Copts,  a  mere  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion, completed,  in  1867,  a  tine,  lofty,  spacious  church.  Since  18C8,  the  part  of  (J.  occu- 
pied by  Europeans  has  been  handsomely  rebuilt.  In  1876,  C.  was  connected  by  rail 
with  Ilcluau,  one  of  the  numerous  bathing-places  lying  to  the  soutli. 

Of  objects  worthy  of  note  in  the  environs  of  C,  there  may  be  mentioned  the  tombs 
of  the  caliphs,  situated  about  a  mile  beyond  the  walls,  which  are  magniticent  and  impos- 
ing buildings,  forming  beautiful  specimens  of  Arabian  architecture.  The  mausoleum 
of  sultan  Bergook  is  a  triumj)!!  of  Saracenic  architecture.  The  public  gardens,  which 
consist  of  groves  of  orange,  citron,  palms,  and  vines,  arc  very  beautiful.  The  trade  of 
C  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  exports  consist  mainly  of  native  products,  siich  as  ivory, 
gum,  wood,  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  cotton,  and  sugar;  while  the  imports  are  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  prints,  hardware,  cloth,  furniture,  shawls,  indigo,  sheep,  tobacco,  etc. 
The  manufactures  of  C.  embrace  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  gunpowder,  glass  lamps,  sugar, 
sal  ammoniac,  weapons,  and  iron  ware.  C.  is  a  great  seat  of  learning,  and  pojtular  edu- 
cation has  recently  advanced.  The  government  college  and  tlie  national  schools  are 
largely  attended,  wliile  several  thousand  pupils  attend  the  theological  luiiversity  attached 
to  tlie  mosque  of  Ezlicr.  The  schools  comjirise  a  commercial  and  juridical  school  at 
the  Darb  Algamilmiz,  a  school  of  arts  and  industr}^  at  Boolak  (q.v.),  and  military  schools 
at  the  Abbasseeyah.  The  language  spoken  at  C.  is  Arabic,  which,  though  not  the  pur- 
est, is  superior  in  pronunciation  to  that  spoken  in  Syria.  C.  is  the  oflicial  residence  of 
the  khedive  of  Egypt,  and  the  residence  of  a  consul-general  from  Great  Britain,  France, 
etc.  C.  has  railway  connection  with  Alexandria  and  Suez,  and  there  is  also  a  line  to. 
upper  Egypt. 

CAISSE,  a  coffer,  box,  case,  or  chest;  in  finance,  a  cash-box,  or  pay-office,  or  fund  for 
payments.  In  anatomy,  the  drum  of  the  ear.  The  French  call  a  savings  bank,  "caisse 
d'epargne." 

CAISSON,  in  military  matters,  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  tumbril  or  ammuni- 
tion wagon.  It  is  more  frequently  apj^lied,  however,  to  a  large  wooden  chest  or  frame, 
loaded  with  powder,  shells,  or  both,  and  buried  several  feet  deep  in  the  ground  under 
some  fortification;  this  destructive  combination  is  to  be  blown  up  if  tliere  be  danger  of 
the  enemy  apjtroaching  and  taking  possession  of  that  particular  part  of  the  defense- 
work.  The  French  give  the  name  of  rttmo/i  pour  les  viwes  to  a  large  chest,  carried  with 
the  army,  and  capable  of  containing  800  rations. 

CAISSON,  in  relation  to  shipping,  is  an  apparatus  for  lifting  a  vessel  out  of  tlie  water 
for  repairs  or  inspection.  It  is  usually  a  hollow  structure,  sunk  by  letting  water  into  it. 
There  is  an  air-chamber  inside,  which  allows  it  to  sink  only  to  a  certain  depth.  In  that 
state  it  is  liauled  under  the  ship's  bottom,  tlie  traps  or  openings  are  closed,  tiie  water  is 
pumped  out,  and  the  caisson  rises  with  the  ship  upon  it. 

In  anotlier  arrangement,  a  platform  is  sunk  to  a  certain  depth  in  the  water,  and  is 
suspended  by  iron  screws  from  a  strong  wooden  frame-work;  the  ship  is  lloated  upon 
the  platform,  steadied  by  shores,  and  lifted  high  and  dry  by  means  of  levers,  wheels, 
pinions,  and  screws. 

CAISSON  (fintc),  in  engineering,  a  liollow  box  of  iron  or  wood,  open  at  the  bottom, 
sunk  where  piers  are  to  be  placed.  The  largest  caisson  yet  sunk  was  for  the  lower  of 
the  Brooklyn  bridge  on  the  New  York  side.  At  the  bottom  it  was  172  ft.  long  anrl  102 
ft.  wide,  with  an  air-chamber  O.t  ft.  high,  the  roof  22  ft.  thick,  and  the  sides  carried  up 
82  ft.  from  the  lower  edge.  It  had  a  coffer-dam  in  the  upper  part;  was  built  of  timber 
lined  with  boiler-iron,  and  bolted  together.  In  its  construction  there  were  used  of  lum- 
ber, board  measure,  4.200,000  ft.,  and  of  iron,  including  bolts,  620  tons.  "When  com- 
pleted, it  weighed  i;],271  tons,  and  there  were  30,000  tons  of  masonry  laid  within  it. 
There  were  two  double;  air-locks  extending  into  the  air-chamber,  in  which  were  steam- 
pipes  to  keep  an  even  temperature.  Two  shafts  passed  up  through  well-holes  in  the 
masonry,  with  nn  elevator  in  one,  and  two  sjjiral  stairways  in  the  other.  Below  the 
lowest  edge  of  the  caisson  extended  two  water-shafts,  each  7}  ft.  in  diameter,  in  which 
dredges  and  scoops  grappled  the  stones  and  .soil,  raising  their  loads  to  cars  above,  which 
conve)'ed  the  refuse  away.  At  the  same  time  sand  and  fine  dirt  were  blown  out  by  air- 
prcssurc  through  40  or  more  pipes  in  various  parts  of  tht;  .structure.  The  interior  was 
illuminated  by  gas,  and  constant  communication  by  telegrapli  was  krpt  up  witli  the 
workmen  inside.  Tliere  were  four  shafts,  eacli  2  ft.  in  diameter,  for  the  introduction 
of  material  for  the  concrete  with  which  the  wliole  interior  was  finally  filled.  The  cais- 
son was  sunk  78  ft.  below  mean  tide,  a  work  that  recpiired  a  i)ressur(!  of  34  lbs.  per  sq. 
inch,  in  addition  to  the  normal  pressure  fif  air;  and  to  supply  this  addition.  13  large 
compressors  were  used.  Tlie  earliest-caissons  for  such  purposes  were  u.sed  in  England 
in  1738-40  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Westminster  bridge  over  the  Thames. 

CAITH  NESS,  .1  maritime  co.,  the  mo.st  northerly  on  the  mainlnnd  of  Scotland.  It  is 
triangular  in  sb;ipe:  length,  from  n.  to  s..  40  m. ;  greatest  lireadth,  30  m. ;  area,  712  sq. 
miles.  Except  in  the  w.  and  s.,  where  the  mountain-range  (composed  of  granite  and 
gncis.s)  dividing  C.  from  Sutherland  attains,  in  its  highest  point,  a  height  of  more  than 
2300  ft.,  the  general  aspect  of  C.  is  level  and  liare,  i)eing  in  great  part  moorland  and 
destitute  of  trees,  while  the  sea-coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  with  many  bays,  inlets,  proinon- 
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torios,  and  caves.  On  the  n.  coast  are  Dunnet  head  and  Duncansby  head;  and  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  hist-uamed  head  is  a  spot  of  green  turf,  called  Jolin  o'  Groat's  house, 
wliere  John  de  Groot  or  Groat  of  Warse  settled  with  his  brothers  in  James  IV. 's  time, 
and  built  a  house.  There  are  no  navigable  rivers  in  C,  and  no  lakes  of  importance. 
The  climate  is  damp  and  cliilly,  but  snow  rarely  lies  on  the  plains  above  a  day  or  two 
at  a  time.  Tliunder  is  rare,  but  auroras  are  seen  almost  nightly.  There  are  no  manu- 
factures, properly  so  called,  although  weaving  is  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Coal  has 
not  been  found  in  C. ;  the  common  fuel  is  peat.  Tlie  chief  crops  are  oats,  bear,  turnips, 
and  potatoes.  The  parts  of  the  surface  under  tillage  are  generally  a  deep  fertile  loam 
on  a  strong  till  clay.  In  the  n.e.,  the  soil  is  sandy.  The  crops  are  20  days  hitcr  in  ripen- 
ing than  in  the  Lothians.  Tlie  occupants  of  many  of  the  small  farms  divide  their  time 
between  farming  and  fishing.  There  are  herring,  ling,  cod,  salmon,  and  lobster  fish- 
exies.  The  herring-fishery  in  July  and  August  emj)lo3'S  about  1500  boats,  a  part  of  which 
come  from  other  parts  of  the  Scotch  coasts.  Wick  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Britisli  her- 
ring-fishery. The  average  number  of  barrels  cured  annually  in  the  ports  of  C.  may  be 
stated  at  200,000.  The  other  exports  are  cattle,  oats,  wool,  and  flag-stones,  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  freestone  and  slate,  C.  contains  quarries.  Wick  is  the  only  parliamentary 
borough  in  C. ;  another  town  is  Thurso,  an  old  burgh  of  barony.  There  Avere,  when  the 
census  was  taken  in  1871,  7185  children  lu  C,  and  of  these,  6608  were  receiving  educa- 
tion. Pop.  39,992.  The  county  returns  one  member  to  parliament,  and  Wick  unites 
with  Kirkwall,  Dornock,  Dingwall,  Tain,  and  Cromarty,  in  returning  anotlier.  A  rail- 
way, completed  in  1874,  and  extending  to  Wick  and  Thurso,  connects  C.  with  the  south. 
Ill  early  times,  C.  is  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Celts;  these  afterwards  mixed 
with  Danes  and  Norwegians.  C,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  subject  to  the  kings  of  Nor- 
way. David  II.  adopted  the  weights  and  measures  of  C.  for  all  Scotland.  The  Scandi- 
navian origin  or  mixture  of  the  people  of  C.  is  showm  by  their  tall  forms  and  soft  fair 
features,  aud  their  speaking  English  instead  of  Gaelic.  C.  has  remains  of  Picts'  houses, 
round  towers,  etc. 

CAITHNESS  FLAGSTONES  are  dark-colored  bituminous  schists,  slightly  micaceous 
and  calcareous,  valuable  on  account  of  their  great  toughness  and  durability  for  pave- 
ments, cisterns,  and  various  other  purposes,  aud  accordingly  are  largely  exDorted. 
They  belong  to  the  old  red  sandstone,  aud  contain  abundant  remains  of  fossil  fishes. 

CAITJS,  Dr.  John,  the  person  from  whom  Cains  college,  Cambridge,  takes  it  name, 
was  b.  at  Norwich  in  1510.  His  real  name  was  Kaye  or  Key,  which  he  Latinized  into 
Caius.  He  was  educated  at  Gonville  hall,  university  of  Cambridge;  and  at  the  age  of 
20,  turned  into  English  Chrysostom's  Method  of  Praying  to  God,  Avhich  was  followed  by 
a  translation  of  Erasmus  On  True  Theologij.  He  next  went  abroad,  and  resided  in  Italy 
for  several  years,  studjang  medicine.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  practiced  with 
success  at  Cambridge,  Shrewsbury,  and  Norwich.  Henry  YIII.  appointed  him  ana- 
tomical lecturer  to  the  company  of  surgeons  in  London.  In  1547,  he  Avas  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  college  of  physicians,  of  which  he  was  subsequently  made  president.  He  also 
became  physician  to  Edward  VI.,  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1557,  he 
obtained  permission  to  elevate  Gonville  hall  into  a  college,  which  took  the  name  of 
Caius  college,  and  of  Avhich  he  became  master.  This  office  he  held  till  his  death,  in 
July,  1573.  His  principal  work  is  A  Boke  or  Counseill  against  the  Disease  commordy 
culled  the  S^reate  or  Sircatyiig  Sicknesse,  Anno  Do.  1552.  C,  however,  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  works  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  critical,  antiquarian,  aud  scientific. 

CAITIS  COLLEGE.     See  GoN^^LLE  and  Caits  College. 

CAIVA'NO,  a  t.  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Naples,  and  8  m.  n.  of  the  city 
of  that  name.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still 
retains  many  remains  of  its  walls  and  towers,  though  they  have  suffered  severely  iu  the 
various  revolutions  of  Naples.     Pop.  10,000. 

CAJAMAR  CA.     See  Caxamarca,  ante. 

CAJATAM'BO,  a  province  in  the  department  of  Junin,  Peru:  1500  sq.m. ;  pop. 
24,750.  The  region  is  mountainous  and  comparatively  barren,  with  a  severe  climate. 
There  are  manj^  remains  of  ancient  towns,  aqireducts.  etc.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same 
name,  lias  a  pop.  of  about  3200,  and  is  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  140 
m.  n.n.e.  of  Lima.     The  people  are  employed  in  spinning  wool  for  sale  at  Lima. 

CA'JEPUT,  Melaleuca  aijeputi  or  M.  mi?ior,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  myrtacece, 
sub-order  leptospermece,  from  the  leaves  of  Avhich  the  pungent,  aromatic,  A'olatile  oil, 
called  oil  of  cajeput,  is  obtained  bj^  distillation.  The  C.  tree  is  common  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Moluccas.  It  is  rather  a  small  tree,  with  a  crooked  trunk,  thick  spongy 
bork,  white  wood  (whence  the  name  C,  properly  kayvpvti,  signifying  white  wood), 
elliptical-lanceolate  alternate  leaves,  and  terminal  spikes  of  white  flowers.  The  greater 
number  of  the  species  are  natives  of  Australia,  some  of  them  very  beautiful  shrubs  and 
frequent  ornaments  of  British  hot-houses.  Much  of  the  oil  of  C.  of  commerce  is  pre- 
pared in  the  island  of  Banda.  It  is  said  that  two  sackfids  of  leaves  yield  scarcely  three 
drams  of  the  oil,  which  is  green,  transparent,  limpid,  with  a  strong  penetrating  odor, 
and  agreeable  only  when  much  diffused. 

CAJETAN,  or  GAETANI,  Besedetto.     See  Boniface  YIII.,  ante. 
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CAJ'ETAN,  ToMMASO  de  Vio,  1469-1534;  an  Italian  priest  of  the  Dominican  order, 
and  the  general  of  that  order.  In  1517,  Leo  X.  sent  him  as  k'gate  to  induce  Maximilian 
of  GernKiny  to  join  in  the  league  against  the  Turks,  antl  especially  to  bring  the 
Lutherans  back  to  allegiance  to  the  church;  but  C.'s  arrogant  manner  defeated  the  pur- 
pose for  which  he  was  sent.  When  Rome  was  taken  by  the  imperialists  in  1527,  he 
was  made  a  prisoner,  but  he  bought  his  freedom  for  5000  crowns.  He  made  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  wiih  commentary,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  authority  of 
the  pope  which  was  answered  by  the  faculty  of  the  university  of  Paris. 

CALABAB',  the  name  of  a  coast  district  of  upper  Guinea,  Africa,  the  limits  of  which 
are  not  clearly  defined;  but  it  is  usually  understood  to  extend  between  the  river  Benin 
and  Xew  Calabar,  called  by  the  Portuguese  Rio  del  Rey,  and  as  far  n.  as  the  Kong 
mountains.  The  surface  is  low  and  flat,  and  the  climate  unhealthy.  Yams,  which  are 
the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  Are  raised  in  plenty,  and  also  the  sugar-cane,  and 
palms,  from  which  palm-oil  is  obtained  in  huge  quantities.  The  inhabitants  are  polyg- 
amists,  and  make  human  sacrifices  to  good  and  evil  spirits.  The  United  Presbyterians 
have  had  a  mission  here  since  1846,  which  is  beginning  to  produce  beneficial  changes. 

CALABAR  (Old),  a  river  of  this  district,  enters  the  bight  of  Biafra,  about  53  m. 
w.n.  w.  of  Fernando  Po,  by  an  estuary  about  9  m.  in  breadth.  It  is  navigable  by  steamers 
for  about  200  m.  above  it.s  mouth,  and  al)ounds  in  crocodiles.  The  chief  towns  on  its 
banks  are— Duke  Town,  situated  on  its  estuary;  Creek  Town,  further  up,  both  seats  of 
British  missions;  Acoono  Coono,  and  Omun. — Cai..\bar  (New),  a  branch  of  tiie  Niger, 
falHng  into  the  Right  of  biafra,  in  lat.  4"  30'  n.,  and  long.  7"  7'  e.  It  has  a  bar  aci-oss  * 
its  mouth,  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  12  ft. ;  but  some 
miles  up  it  has  an  average  depth  of  30  feet. 

CALABAE  BEAN,  a  veiy  remarkable  medicinal  agent,  which  has  been  introduced  into 
the  new  edition  of  the  British  Pharmacopa>ia  (1867).  It  is  the  seed  of  2)hiiiiostifjnut 
teiiemsum,  a  .twining,  half-shrubby  plant,  a  native  of  western  Africa,  of  the  natural 
order  kr/umiiwsm,  sub-order  papilioiiacfa>,  nearly  allied  to  the  kidney  bean,  but  of  a 
genus  distinguished  by  the  hooil-shaped  stigma,  and  the  deeply-furrowed  hilum  of  the 
seed.  The  following  are  the  leading  characters  of  the  bean  itself:  "About  the  size  of 
a  very  large  horse-bean,  with  a  very  firm,  hard,  brittle,  shining  integument,  of  a  brown- 
ish-red, pale  chocolate,  or  ash-gray  color.  Irregularly  kidney-shaped,  with  two  flat 
side.s,  and  a  furrow  running  longitudinally  along  its  convex  margin,  ending  in  an  aper- 
ture near  one  end  of  the  seed.  Within  the  shell  is  a  kernel,  consisting  of  two  cotyledons, 
weighing  on  an  average  about  46  gniins,.  hard,  white,  and  pulverizable,  of  a  taste  like 
that  of  the  ordinary  edible  leguminous  seeds,  without  bitterness,  acrimony,  or  aromatic 
flavor.  It  yields  its  virtues  tp  alcohol,  and  imperfectly  to  water."  It  is  used  in  tlie 
form  of  an  "emulsion  by  the  natives  of  Africa,  as  an  ordeal  when  persons  arc  suspected 
of  witchcraft.  About  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Cliristison  very  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  his 
zeal  for  science  in  experimenting  on  some  specimens  of  this  bean  which  Iiad  been  sent 
to  Edinburgli  by  some  African  missionaries,  dangerous  symptoms  having  been  produced 
by  12  grains  of  tlie  kernel  which  he  sv.allowed.  In  1861,  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Eraser  tried 
the  elf ects  upon  himself  of  doses  of  6,  8,  and  10  grains.  The  general  symptoms  wore 
epigastric  uneasiness,  great  feebleness,  dimness  of  vision,  salivation,  giddiness,  and  irre- 
gular, feeble,  and  slow  heart's  action.  About  tlie  same  time,  lie  made  the  interesting 
discovery,  that  when  placed  on  the  eyeball  this  substance  contracts  the  pupil,  and  pro- 
duces near-sightedness;  and  it  is  now  frequently  employed  for  these  purposes  by  ophthal- 
mic surgeons.  In  1864,  50  children  were  poisoned  by  eating  these  beans,  which  were 
swept  out  of  a. ship  at  Liverpool.  A  boy  aged  six  years,  who  ate  six  beans,  died  very 
rapidly.  The  chief  symptoms  in  these  cases  were  griping,  vomiting,  and  contracted 
pupils;  the  face  wa-^  pale,  the  eyes  bright  and  protruding,  and  in  trying  to  walk,  the 
children  staggered  as  if  they  were  drunk.  Dr.  Fraser,  in  a  paper  which  lie  communi- 
cated to  the  royal  society  of  Edinburgh  in  1866,  maintains  thai,  in  mammals,  death  is 
generally  ])rodue(jd  by  a  combination  of  .syncope  (faintness)  with  asphyxia  (suffocation); 
the  symptoms  of  the  one  or  the  other  depending  on  the  <lose,  which,  wlien  large,  at  once 
destroys  the  heart's  action.  It  Inis  been  used  medicinally  in  small  do.ses  (one  to  ten 
grains  of  the  powder,  or  -f\  to  ^  of  a  grain  of  the  cxtract)'in  chorea,  tetanus,  general 
jjaralysis  of  the  insane,  and  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Being  now  a  recog- 
nized medicinal  agent,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  dangerous  and  even  fatal 
effects  of  excessive  doses  maybe  prevented  l)y  administering  belladonna,  (night-shade), 
or  its  active  principle,  atropia,  as  a  counter-poison.  This  fact 'has  been  estiiblished  by 
Dr.  Fra.ser  in  a  communication  to  thu  royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  embracing  the 
results  of  500  experiments  on  dogs  and  rabbits.  So  unmi.stakable  is  the  power  of 
the  antidote,',  that  it  can  prevent  even  ihr(^e  times  a  fatal  do.se  of  the  kernel  from  caus- 
ing deatli  in  tiiose  animals.  Belladonna  has  also  an  opposite  action  on  the  eye  to  that 
of  this  substance,  as  it  dilates  the  pupils  and  produces  long-sightednes.s.  When  the 
pupil  IS  contracted  by  Calabar  liean,  it  may  be  dilated  to  its  normal,  or  to  a  greater,  size 
by  belladonna;  and  when  it  is  dilated  by  belladonna,  it  may  be  reduced  to  its  normal, 
or  to  a  less,  size  liy  Calabar  bean. 

CALABASH  TREE,   Crescentia  cujete,  a  tree  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the 
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tropical  parts  of  America,  of  the  nninral  order  b}fjnoniac6m(q.Y.)s\iboTdeT  crescentlaccce. 
In  height  and  size  it  resembles  an  apple-tree,  and  has  wedge-shaped  leaves,  large  whitish 
fleshy  flowers  scattered  over  the  trunk  and  older  brandies,  and  a  gourd-like  fruit, 
sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  tough  and  flexii)le,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  coach-making.  But  the  most  useful  part  is  the  hard  shell  of  the  fruit, 
Avhich,  under  the  name  of  cabihash,  is  much  used  in  place  of  bottles  for  holding 
liquids,  anel  for  goblets,  cups,  water-cans,  etc.  These  shells  may  even  be  used  as  kettles 
for  boiling  liquids,  and  they  will  bear  this  several  times  without  being  destroyed. 
They  are  souK'times  highly  polished,  carved  with  figures,  tinged  with  various  colors, 
and 'converted  into  oriianieutal  vessels.  The  rinds  of  gourds  are  sometimes  similarly 
used,  and  called  calabashes. 

CA'LABA  TREE.     See  Calopityxlum:. 

CALABO'ZO,  a  t.  in  Venezuela,  120  m.  s.s.w.  of  Caracas,  in  the  plain  w.  of  the  river 
Guarico;  pop.  6000.  It  is  an  important  point  for  commerce,  but  is  subject  to  inunda- 
tions and  extremes  of  heat.     The  town  has  a  college  and  a  number  of  schools. 

CALA'BKIA,  the  s.w.  peninsula  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  bounded  n.  by  the  province 
of  Basil icata.  Its  greatest  length,  from  the  southern  border  of  Basilicata  to  cape  Sparti- 
veuto,  is  about  IGO  miles.  In  its  northern  part  it  has  a  breadth  in  some  places  of  more 
than  60  m.,  which  suddenly  contracts,  between  the  gulfs  of  Sant'  Eufemiaand  Sciuillace,- 
to  not  more  than  16.  Its  entire  area  is  nearly  7000  sq.m.,  and  its  pop.,  in  1871,  amounted 
to  1,206,303.  It  is  traversed  throughout  its  entire  length  by  the  Apennine  mountains 
(q.v.),  whose  summits  in  the  region  in  the  n.  of  C,  known  as  La  Sila,  and  the  Aspro- 
monte,  in  the  s.,  are  crowned  with  pines,  while  forests  of  oak  and  beech  cover  their  sides. 
The  valleys  between  the  various  hills  afford  rich  pasture,  especially  in  the  n.,  to  which, 
in  spring-time,  whole  colonies  migrate  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  There  is  no  river  of 
any  importance  in  C. ;  but  the  valleys  and  plains,  watered  by  such  streams  as  there  are, 
are  very  fertile,  yielding  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  licorice,  saffron,  the  sugar-cane,  etc.,  and 
also  the  vine,  orange,  lemon,  olive,  fig,  and  mulberry,  in  luxuriance.  Iron,  alabaster, 
marble,  gypsum,  and  antimony  are  among  its  minerals.  The  fisheries  of  its  coasts,  par- 
ticularly the  tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries,  are  important,  and  afford  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  the  population.  Manufactures  are  in  a  backward  state.  Silk  is  the  staple 
article.  The  district  is  very  subject  to  earthquakes.  For  purposes  of  administration,  C. 
is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Cosenza,  which  has  a  population  of  440,468 — capital, 
Coseuza;  Catanzaro,  with  a  population  of  413,226 — capital,  Catanzaro;  and  Reggio,  with 
a  joopulation  of  353,608 — capital,  Reggio. 

In  ancient  times,  the  name  C.  was  given  to  the  s.e.  peninsula,  nearly  corresponding 
to  the  modern  province  of  Lecce,  no  portion  of  which  is  included  in  modern  C,  which 
answers  to  the  ancient  i?r?/^^<«w.  The  name  C,  as  applied  to 'the  district  now  known 
by  that  name,  appears  to  have  originated  with  the  Byzantines  some  time  prior  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  the  Kormans.  A  colony  of  the  Yaudois  or  Waldenses  of 
Piedmont  was  founded  in  C.  in  1340,  and  for  some  time  eujoj-ed  great  prosperity,  but 
was  extirpated  in  1560-61.  The  destruction  of  this  colony  is  one  of  the  blackest 
passages  of  the  history  of  religion  in  Italy. 

The  Calabrians  are  a  proud,  fiery,  and  revengeful  race.  They  were  long  celebrated 
as  among  the  fiercest  of  banditti;  but  the  crimes  which  in  former  times  made  them 
infamous  are  no  longer  frequent.  They  strenuously  resisted  the  power  of  France  during 
the  Napoleonic  campaigns,  and  were  not  finally  subdued  until  1810. 

CALADITIM.     See  Cocco. 

CALAHOB.  HA,  a  t.  in  Spain  in  the  province  of  Logrouo.  24  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  is  suuated  on  the  small  river  Cidacos,  about  2  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Ebro.  C.  occupies  the  ^iteof  the  ancient  Cdlagurris,  celebrated  in  classic  history  for  the 
obstinate  but  unsuocessf-jl  resistance  it  offered  (78  b.c.)  to  Afrauius,  Pompey's  legate, 
when  the  citizens  slaughtered  their  wives  and  children  for  food  rather  than  surrender. 
C.  was  the  birthplace  of  Quintilian  tne  rhetorician.  It  has  an  old  cathedral,  and  a  trade 
in  the  agi'icultural  produce  of  the  rich  district  in  which  it  is  situated.     Pop.  about  7000. 

CALAIS,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  AVashington  co.,  !Me.,  on  St.  Croix  river  at  the 
head  of  tide  water,  and  opposite  to  St.  Stephen  in  New  Brunswick;  the  most  north- 
easterly seaport  in  the  United  States;  75  m.  n.n.e.  of  Bangor;  pop.  '70,  5944.  The  river 
is  crossed  by  several  bridges,  and  the  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  railroad  touches  at 
St.  Stephen.  The  St.  Croix  and  Penobscot  railroad  from  C.  to  Bangor  is  partially  built. 
There  is  a  tide  at  C.  varying  from  20  to  30  ft.  and  steamers  of  the  larsrest  size  come  and 
go  freely.  The  St.  Croix  also  furnishes  abundant  water-power,  to  which  is  due  the  great 
lumber  trade  of  the  city.  Nearly  100  mills  are  engaged  in  making  boards,  laths, 
shingles,  etc.  Ship-building  is  also  an  extensive  business,  and  there  are  founderies, 
machine  shops,  and  dry  dock,  flour  mills,  and  many  other  branches  of  mechanical 
industry.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are  a  city  hall,  an  opera  house,  and  a  dozen 
churches.  The  city  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  Aug.,  1870,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  rebuilt  in  a  more  substantial  manner. 

CALAIS,  a  seaport  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  strait 
of  Dover,  near  its  narrowest  part,  the  distance  from  the  town  of  Dover  not  being  mora 
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Iban  26  miles.  There  is  here  a  lighthouse  190  ft.  high.  In  1879,  it  was  determined  to 
encircle  C.  with  vast  new  fortilicutions,  and  make  it  once  more  a  fortress  of  the  tirst 
chis.s.  On  tiie  s.  and  e.,  low  marshy  grounds,  which  those  in  the  cit}^  have  the  means  of 
submerging,  stretch  up  almost  to  the  walls.  The  town,  adjacent  country,  and  port  are 
commanded  by  the  citadel,  which  is  situated  at  the  w.  end  of  the  town,  while  numerous 
forts,  l>y  their  cross-fire,  defend  the  weakest  points.  The  harbor,  whicli  is  nearly  dry  at 
low  tide,  and  which  has  rarely  more  than  from  15  ft.  to  18  ft.  of  water  in  it.  is  formed 
by  two  moles,  which  project  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  into  the  sea.  Being  one  of  the 
chief  ports  of  debarkation  for  travelers  from  England  to  France,  it  has  daily  steam 
communication  with  Dover — with  which  it  is  also  connected  by  submarine  telegraph — and 
with  London  and  Kamsgate  several  times  a  week.  The  cit}',  which  is  entered  from  the 
sea  by  a  drawbridge  and  gate,  erected  in  1085  by  cardinal  Richelieu,  is  .'square  in  form; 
its  streets  are,  for  the  most  part,  broad  and  well  paved;  and  its  ramparts  form  pleasant 
promenades.  But  it  is  on  the  whole  a  dull  place.  It  has  few  objects  of  interest,  the 
most  noticeable  being  the  cathedral,  with  a  tine  ])icturc  of  the  "  Assumption'"  by  Yandyck. 
It  has  become  a  man'ufacturing  town  of  some  importance.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
bobbin-net  (tulle)  and  hosiery.  Numerous  mills  have  been  built;  steam-engines  are 
multiplying;  and  the  inner  ramparts  have  been  removed  to  make  room  for  factories. 
Hats  and  gfoves  are  extensively  made.  It  has  also  distilleries,  salt  refineries,  and  ship- 
building. C.  sends  many  boats  to  lish  for  herring  and  cod  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
Iceland.  Water,  which  used  to  be  scarce,  is  now  l)rought  in  abundance  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Guines.  Its  exports  consist  of  eggs,  corn,  wine,  brandy,  etc.  In  1873,  a 
school  of  artillery  was  established  in  C.     Pop.  '70,  12,573. 

In  the  9th  c,  C.  was  but  a  small  fishing-village.  In  the  following  c,  it  was  much 
improved  by  i^aldwiuIV.,  count  of  Flanders,  and  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Philippe 
of  France,  count  of  Bologne.  After  a  long  siege,  it  was  captured  by  Edward  III.  of 
England,  whose  hard  terms,  and  the  self-devotion  shown  bj-  six  of  the  citizens,  who  were 
saved  by  queen  Philippa,  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  hi.story.  The 
English  retained  it  until  1558,  when  it  was  captured  b}'  the  duke  of  Guise,  since  which 
time  (with  the  exception  of  two  years,  1590-98,  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards)  it  has  remained  in  their  hands.  lu  1059,  Charles  II.  of  England  resided  some 
time  here;  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  James  II.  arrived  here  with  French 
troops  for  the  invasion  of  England,  which  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  prevented 
him  from  accomplishing.     Louis  XVllI.  landed  here  in  1814,  after  his  exile. 

CALAMANDEB  WOOD,  a  cabinet-wood  of  the  greatest  value,  resembling  rose-wood, 
butnuich  surpassing  it  in  beauty  and  durability.  The  tree  which  produces  it  is  diofipyros 
Jiirsuta  (see  Diospyuos),  a  species  of  the  .same  genus  which  produces  ebony;  ithasoblone 
obtuse  leaves,  which  are  downy  lieneath,  and  flowers  without  stalks  andi  crowded;  and 
is  a  native  of  the  s.e.  of  India,  and  of  Cej'lon,  particularly  of  the  foresis  at  the  base  of 
Adam's  Peak.  But  this  tree  "has  been  so  prodigally  felled,  first  by  the  Dutch  and 
afterwards  by  the  English,  without  any  precaution  for  planting  or  production,  that  it 
has  at  last  become  exceedingly  rare,"  so  fliat  wood  of  considerable  size  is  scarceh'  to  he 
procured  at  any  price.  It  jnelds  veneers  of  imugual  beauty,  "dark  wavings  and  blotches, 
almost  black, 'being  gracefully  disposed  over  a  delicate  fav  n-colored  ground."  Its 
density  is  very  great,  a  cubic  foot  weighing  nearly  60  ll)s.,  and  it  takes  an  exquisite  polish- 
The  name  C'.'W.  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  coromandel  wood. 

CAL'AMAEY,  Squid,  or  Si.er^'e-fisu,  Lolicjo,  a  genus  of  cephalopodous  mollusks  of 
the  order  (Uhntnrhititti,  and  family  Imtldthv.  The  body  is  of  an  elongated  form,  firm, 
fleshy,  tapering,  and  flanked  towards  its  ])osferior  extremity  by  two  triangiilar  fins.  The 
bodv  contains  a  (ilmlhix,  or  internal  shell,  which  is  horny  ami  flexible,  narrow,  and  pen- 
shaped,  with  the  sliaft  produced  in  front.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with  eight  arms. 
Calamaries  have  the  power  of  diffusincr  a  dark-colored  fluid  around  them  in  the  water 
like  the  cuttle-fish.  The  different  species  arc  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Several  are  found  in  tiie  British  seas.  In  Fomc  seas,  however,  they  abound  much  more, 
and  form  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  Sftme  of  the  larger  fish(  s  and  of  whales.  The 
common  ('.  or  squid  {L.  ruh/nn's)  is  of  a  bluish  color,  speckled  with  j^urple.  It  grows  to 
nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  without  reckoning  the  head  and  arms,  which  add  to 
the  length  about  half  a  foot  more.     Bee  CKrH.vi.opoDA. 

C.VL.\:NL\TTA,  Lrir.i.  1802-09;  b.  in  ^Milan;  an  engraver  who  became  famous  by 
an  fngraving  of  the  head  of  Napoleon  taken  after  his  death  at  St. ^Helena;  and  also  for 
an  engravimr  of  Ary  Scheffcr's  "  Franccsca  da  Rimini."  His  widow,  Josephine,  is  a 
painter  of  religious  subjects. 

CALAMRUOO.  a  tree  found  only  in  the  n.  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  considered 
superior  to  teak  or  live  oak  for  shi|»bnilding.  It  is  dark  and  hard,  like  teak,  and  is  proof 
against  the  destructive  while  ant  of  the  ^lalay  region.  Warlike,  mechimical.  and  agri- 
cultural tools  and  implements  are  made  from  it.  The  same  name  applies  to  the  tree  that 
furni-hf^s  the  eairlewood  and  aloes-wood  of  commerce,  found  in  Siam  and  Sumatra. 
Tlie  resin  which  it  yields,  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  some  disea.se  in  the  tree,  and  is 
used  in  eastern  countries  for  incense. 

CALAMIA  NE's,  a  group  of  islands  in  flie  Eastern  archipelago,  in  lat.  about  11°  25'  to" 
12'  20'  u.,  and  long.  120"  ea.st.     Calamianes,  the  name  of  the  largest  of  the  group,  is 
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about  35  m.  long,  and  15  m.  broad,  elevated  and  fertile,  •witli  aljundance  of  animals, 
such  as  deer  ancThogs.  The  group,  with  the  northern  part  of  Palawan,  forms  the  Span- 
ish province  of  C,  the  poorest  iu  the  Philippines. 

C'ALAMICH'TIIYS.  a  rylindrical  and  extreme]}"  slender  ganoid  fish  in  the  waters  of 
w.  Africa,  allied  to  the  polyptcrus  of  the  Nile. 

CALAMINE,  an  ore  cons;isting  essentially  of  carbonate  of  zinc.  The  name  is  said  to 
be  diTived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  C((l(imitK,  a  reed,  because  when  fused  it  adheres  to 
the  base  of  tiie  furnace  in  a  reed-like  form.  Its  primary  form  is  a  rhoml)oid,  and  it 
occurs  in  small  obtuse-edged  crystals,  also  compact  and  massive.  It  is  white,  yelluwish- 
white,  brown,  green,  or  gray;  is  sometimes  opaque,  sometimes  translucent;  is  brittle, 
and  has  an  uneven  conchoidal  fracture.  It  occurs  in  beds  and  veins  in  rocks  of  various 
kinds,  but  most  commonly  in  limestone.  Mentlip,  Matlock,  Alston  Moor,  Leadhills,  and 
"Wanlockhead  are  British  localities.  C.  is  an  important  ore  of  zinc.  In  the  duchy  of 
Limburg,  in  the  Netherlands,  about  1,500,000  lbs.  of  it  are  annually  extracted  from  the 
mines. 

CAL  AMINT,  Calamintha,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  labiatm,  nearly 
allied  to  balm  (q.v.)  {melma).  The  Common  C.  (C  ojficiiuditf,  formerly  'lueUssa  aila- 
mliith(i)  is  not  unfrcquent  iu  England.  It  has  whorls  of  tlowers  {verticillasters),  on  foi'ked 
niany-tlowered  stalks,  and  serrated  leaves,  with  an  agreeable  aromatic  odor,  not  unlike 
that  of  some  kinds  of  mint.  It  is  used  by  the  country  people  to  make  herl)-tea,  and  as 
a  pectoral  medicine. — The  Lesser  C.  {€'.  nepeta),  also  an  English  species,  is  used  in  the 
same  way. 

CAL'AMIS;  467-429  b.c.  ;  a  sculptor  of  Greece,  who  made  statues  in  bronze,  ivory, 
gold,  and  marble;  also  famous  for  his  representations  of  horses. 

CAL'AMITE,  a  genus  of  fossil  plants  whose  true  position  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  They  appear  first  in  the  Devonian  rocks,  and  rise  through  the  interme- 
diate formations  to  tiie  oolitic  series,  where  they  are  represented  by  a  single  species. 
They  reach  their  culminating  point  in  the  coal-measures,  where  39  species  have  been 
determined.  The  tall  straight  stems  rose  from  a  swampy  clay  soil  in  profusion  in  tho 
forests  of  sigillaria,  and  formed  a  striking  and  characteristic  feature  in  the  coal  llora, 
though  they  supplied  little  material  for  the  structure  of  coal.  They  are  hollow-jointed 
cylinders,  with  longitudinal  furrows,  giving  the  fossil  the  appearance  of  eqtiixeta;  from 
this  resemblance,  botanists  have  generally  considered  them  as  huge  "horsetails." 
Hooker  has  been  unable  to  detect  any  traces  of  structure,  iu  carefully  prepared  speci- 
mens, or  the  presence  of  those  siliceous  stomata  which  characterize  equigeta,  and  wliich 
would  have  been  preserved  in  the  fossil  state,  and  Fleming  has  shown  that  the  furrows 
are  markings  on  the  interior  cavity.  While,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  not 
"  horsetails."  the  absence  of  fructification  makes  every  attempt  to  give  them  their  posi- 
tion but  guess-work.  Hooker  supposes  them  nearly  allied  to  ferns,  or  club-mosses; 
Brongniart  ranks  them  among  gymnospermous  dicotyltdons.  The  upper  part  of  the 
stem,  and  the  foliage,  if  any,  have  not  been  noticed.  The  root  termination  was  conical, 
tlie  joints  decreasing  downwards  in  size  and  length.  From  the  scars  on  the  upper  portion 
of  each  joint,  there  proceeded  filaments,  which  were  supposed  to  be  leaves,  but  are 
really  roots.  These  are  shown  iu  the  species  figured — a  species  common  iu  the  English 
coal-field. 

CALAMUS,  the  reed  pen  wdiich  the  ancients  used  in  writing,  w^as  made  of  the  stem 
of  a  reed  growing  in  marshy  places,  YiVohcMy  anmdo  dona.r\seG  Reed),  of  which  the 
best  were  obtained  from  Egypt.  The  stem  was  first  softened,  then  dried,  and  cut  and 
split  with  a  knife  {scalprum  librarinm),  as  quill  pens  are  made.  To  this  day,  the  orien- 
tals generally  write  with  a  reed,  which  the  Arabs  also  call  kalam. 

CALAMUS,  a  genus  of  palms.     See  Rattan  and  Dragon's  Blood. 

CALAMUS,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  sweet  flag  {acorns  calamus).  See  Acorus. 
See  also  next  article. 

CALAMUS  AROMAT'ICUS,  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  plant  to  which  they 
ascribed  important  medicinal  virtues,  "it  is  by  no  means  ascertained  what  the  plant 
is:  the  most  probable  opinion  appears  to  be  tliat  of  Dr.  Royle,  who  supposes  it  to  be 
one  of  the  sweet-scented  grasses  which  yield  the  grass-oil  (q.v.)  of  India,  to  which  he 
has  given  the  name  of  androjwffon  calamus  aromaticus.  See  Lemon-grass.  The  C.  A. 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  came  from  the  east.  The  sicett  calamus  and  sicect  cane  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  (Exod.  xxx.  23,  and  Jer.  vi.  20)  are  probably  the  same  with  the  cala- 
mus aromaticus. 

CALAMT,  Edmund,  an  eminent  English  divine,  wash,  in  London,  1600;  studied  at 
Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  attached  himself  to  the  Calvinistic  party;  and 
afterwards  became  domestic  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Ely.  In  1626,  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  but  resigned  his  office  when  the  order  to  read  the  Book 
of  Sports  began  to  be  enforced.  In  1639,  he  was  chosen  minister  of  St.  ]Mary's,  Alder- 
manbury,  London.  He  now  entered  warmly  into  the  controversies  of  the  time,  and 
became  noted  as  a  leading  man  on  the  side  of  the  Presbyterians.  He  had  a  principal 
share  iu  the  composition  of  Smectymiius,  a  work  intended  as  a  reply  to  bishop  Hall's 
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Divine  Itinht  of  Episcojyaey,  and  one  of  the  most  able  and  popular  polemics  of  the 
day.  Like  the  muss  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  he  was  monarchical  and  not  repub- 
lican in  uis  political  opinions.  He  disapproved,  therefore,  of  the  execution  of  Charles, 
and  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  attachment  to  the 
royal  cause.  He  was  one  of  tlie  deputies  appointed  to  meet  Charles  II.  in  Holland, 
and  congratulate  kim  on  his  restoration.  His  services  were  recognized  by  the  olfer  of 
a  bishopric,  which  he  refused  from  conscientious  scruples.  The  increasing  tyranny 
and  iutok-rauce  of  the  high  church  party  compelled  him  give  up  even  his  royal 
ciiaplaiucy.  He  died  Oct.  29,  1G66. — Two  of  his  sons  were  educated  for  a  religious  pro- 
fession: tiie  one.  Dr.  Benjamin  C,  became  a  high  churchman,  and  wrote  A  Discmirse 
af/iiin«t  a  Hcrupuloua  Conscience;  the  other,  Edmund  C,  was  ejected  for  non-conformity, 
and  had  a  son,  also  named  Edmund,  who  acquired  some  reputation  as  the  biographer  of 
the  ejected  clergy. 

CAL'AMY,  Edmund,  d.d.,  1600-1666;  an  English  non-conformist  clergyman,  who 
arranged  for  the  press  Baxter's  Life  and  Times,  and  wrote  Defense  of  Modern  Non-con- 
fornuty;  The  Son-confonnists'  Memorial;  and  published  many  sermons. 

CALAND,  or  K.\i..vnd,  a  brotherhood  of  Roman  Catholics  devoted  to  charitable  and 
devotional  works,  dating  from  the  18lh  c,  and  of  considerable  extent  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  France.  It  degenerated  so  far  that  it  was  suppressed  before  the 
reformation,  its  property  being  coutiscated  for  public  purposes. 

CALAND,  PiKTEU,  b.  Holland,  18i6;  an  engineer,  and  son  of  an  engineer;  author 
of  works  Oil  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  the  effect  of  the  sea  on  rivers;  l)ut  better 
known  fur  his  improvements  in  the  conmuuiication  of  Rotterdam  with  the  ocean, 
whereby  he  replaced  a  tortuous  and  difficult  route  by  one  easy  and  direct. 

"CALANDO,  in  music,  an  Italian  expression,  meaning  diminishing  by  degrees  from 
forte  to  piano;  it  differs  from  the  decrescendo  or  diminuendo,  as  the  temi)o,  at  the 
same  time,  is  slightly  retarded,  but  not  so  much  as  in  ritardando.  The  proper  per- 
formance of  the  C.  is  purely  a  matter  of  good  taste  and  feeling,  depending  on  the  per- 
former. 

CALAN  DRA.    See  Corn  Weevil. 

CALANDRONE  ,  a  wind-iustnunent  used  by  the  Italian  peasants,  on  which  they  play 
simi)le  melodies,  and  also  sometimes  accompany  their  national  songs.  It  has  the  holes 
of  the  couunon  flute,  but  the  intonation  is  produced  as  in  the  common  pipe. 

CALA'NUS,  a  Hindu  philosopher,  whose  real  name,  according  to  Plutarch,  was 
Sphines.  He  was  for  some  time  in  the  camp  of  Alexander  the  great,  but  having 
become  seriously  ill,  he  was  burned  alive  at  his  own  request. 

CALAS,  Jean,  a  Frenchman,  remembered  as  the  unhappy  victim  of  fanaticism  and 
Ihe  shockinir  m.-iladminisfration  of  justice,  w^as  b.  at  Lacaparede,  in  Languedoc,  Mar. 
lU,  1G98.  He  lived  as  a  tradesman  in  Toulouse,  where  he  had  a  very  good  reputa- 
tion. One  evening  after  supper  (Oct.  13,  1761),  the  eldest  son  of  tlie  C.  family.  Marc 
Antoine,  a  youth  addicted  to  gambling,  and  subject  to  fits  of  deep  melancholy,  was 
found  lianged  in  the  warehouse.  There  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for  doubting 
tiiat  the  unhappy  young  man  had  committed  suicide;  but  popular  rumor  accused  the 
father,  or  other  members  of  the  C.  family,  of  murdering  the  eldest  son,  "because  he 
hiid  (-(.nteminated  conversion  to  Catholicism."  It  was  also  asserted  tliat  a  youn;^  man 
named  I.avaysse,  who  was  in  the  house  on  the  fatal  evening,  had  lieen  dispatched  "by 
the  Protestants  of  Guyenne  to  perpetrate  the  murder."  The  clergy  exerted  all  their 
influence  to  confirm  the  populace  in  their  delusion.  At  Toulouse,  the  White  Peni- 
tents celebrated  with  areat  solemnity  the  funeral  of  the  j-oung  man,  and  the  Dominican 
monks  erected  a  scaffold  and  placed  upon  it  a  skeleton,  holding  in  one  hand  a  wreath 
of  palms,  and  in  the  other  an  al)jurafion  of  Protestantism.  The  family  of  C.  was,  in 
cotisequence  of  the  pojinlar  excitement,  brought  to  trial  for  tlu;  murder,  and  several 
dcb'cled  and  (most  probably)  some  bribed  witnesses  appeared  against  them.  A  Catholic 
se^^  ant  maid,  and  tlie  voting  man  Liivaysse,  were  also  implicated  in  the  accusation.  C, 
in  I'is  defense,  insistert  on  his  uniform  kindness  to  all  his  children;  reminded  the  court 
that  he  had  not  only  allowed  anotlier  of  his  sons  to  become  a  Catholic,  but  had  also  paid 
an  annual  sum  for  his  maintenance  since  his  conversion.  ITc  also  argued  from  liis  own 
infirmity  that  he  could  not  have  prevailed  over  a  strong  young  man,  and  refern^d  to  the 
well  known  melancholy  moods  of  the  deceased  as  likely  to  lead  to  sjiieide;  and,  lastly, 
he  pointed  out  the  improbability  that  the  Catholic  .servant-maid  would  assist  in  such  a 
murder.  Put  all  his  arguments  ])roved  unavailing,  and  the  parliament  of  Toulouse 
sentenced  llie  wretched  man — by  a  majority  of  8  votes  against  5 — to  torture  and  death 
on  tlie  wlieel!  With  great  firmness  and  protestations  of  his  innocence  to  the  last,  the 
old  man  died  on  tlie  wheel,  Mar.  9,  1763.  His  property  was  confiscated.  His  youngest 
son  was  banished  for  life  from  France,  but  was  captured  by  the  monks,  and  compelled 
to  abjure  Protestantism.  The  daughters  were  .sent  to  a  convent.  The  young  man 
Lavavsse  was  acfjuitted,  and  tlu;  widow  of  C.  escaped  into  Switzerland,  where  she  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  excite  the  benevolent  interest  of  Voltaire,  who  brouglit  tlie  whole  affair 
before  the  public,  and,  in  his  book  Sur  la  ToU'ranre,  proved  that  C.  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  religious  hatred  and  popular  fanaticism.     A  revision  of  the  trial  followed,  and,  after 
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full  investigation,  the  parliament  at  Paris  declared  fMar.  9,  1765)  C.  and  all  his  family 
innocent.  Louis  XV.  gave  to  tiie  bereaved  family  the  sum  of  30,000  livres;  but,  strange 
to  say,  neither  the  parUument  of  Toulouse  nor  the  fanatical  monks  were  ever  brought 
to  account  for  this  horrible  judicial  murder! 

CALASA  YA  BARK.     See  Cinchona. 

CALASCIBET  TA,  or  Calatas-Cibetta  (Saracenic  =  Castle  of  Xibeth,  or  Scibet),  a 
t.  of  Sicily,  near  its  center,  54  m.  s.e.  of  Palermo,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta.  The 
town  is  mean  and  dismal  looking,  and  is  built  on  a  steep  and  isolated  height,  the  sum- 
nut  of  which  is  2570  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view.  It  was' 
founded  in  1080.  The  only  object  worthy  of  notice  is  the  tower  of  the  principal  church, 
■which  is  of  early  architecture.     Pop.  5600. 

CALASIA'O,  a  t.  on  the  island  of  Luzon  (Philippines),  with  a  population  of  18,000, 
who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  cigar  cases,  etc. 

CALA'SIO,  Mario  de,  1550-1620;  an  Italian  scholar,  doctor  of  theology  and  profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  in  Rome,  who  made  a  Hebrew  dictionary  and  grammar.  He  devoted  40 
years  of  his  life  to  a  great  work  called  Concordantm  tSacvorum  Blbliorum  Hebraicce,  which 
was  published  after  his  death. 

CALASPAE'EA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  40  m.  n.w.  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  5275,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultui'al  pur- 
suits. 

CALATABELLO  TA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgenti,  and  27  m.  n.w.  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Triocnla,  the 
chief  fortress  of  the  insurgents  in  the  second  Servile  war,  103  to  100  B.C.  Pop.  about 
6000. 

CALATAFIMI,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  situated  8  m.  s.w.  of 
Alcamo,  in  a  very  fertile  district.  It  is  ill-built,  and  has  a  ruinous  old  Saracenic  castle, 
Kalat  al-Fimi,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  There  is  a  remarkable  Mosaic  altar  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce.  Here,  in  1860,  Garibaldi's  troops  defeated  the  Neapolitan  sol- 
diers.    Pop.  9500. 

CALATAGISONE',  or  Caltagirone',  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  province,  and  34  m.  s.w. 
of  the  city,  of  Catania.  It  is  well  built,  with  wide  streets,  and  has  the  fame  of  great 
w  ealth.     It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics  and  pottery.     Pop.  '72,  25,978. 

CALATANAZOR',  a  t.  of  Aragon,  Spain,  about  10  m.  s.w.  of  Soria.  It  is  celebrated  for 
a  great  victory  over  the  Christians  obtained  by  Al-Mansur  in  1001.     Pop.  1500. 

CALATAYUD',  a  city  of  Aragon,  Spain,  situated  on  the  Jalon,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Jilnca,  about  48  m.  s.w.  of  Saragossa.  It  is  built  at  the  base  of  two  rocky  ridges,  and 
out  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  i:?i7W//.Cwhichlay  about  2  m.  to  the  east.  The  city  isllivided 
into  a  new  and  old  portion,  the  former  of  which  is  composed  of  mean  old  buildings.  The 
latter  has  some  good  streets  and  handsome  .squares.  C.  has  a  noble  old  castle,  and 
among  its  other  most  noteworthy  public  edifices  are  the  two  collegiate  churches  and  the 
Dominican  convent.  In  the  neighborhood  are  some  curious  stalactitical  caves.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linen  and  hempen  fabrics,  woolens,  paper,  leather,  etc.,  and  a  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.     Pop.  11,037. 

CALATEAVA,  an  order  of  knighthood  in  Spain,  instituted  at  Calatrava  (q.v.).  The 
statutes  of  the  order,  framed  by  the  chapter  general  of  the  Cistercian  monks,  were 
sanctioned  by  the  bishop  of  Toledo  in  1164,  and  afterwards  by  the  pope.  At  subsequent 
periods,  many  ]irivileges  were  added.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  their  patron,  some 
of  the  knights  were  no  longer  willing  to  obey  the  abbot,  and  they  con.sequently  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  monks,  and  elected  a  grand-master,  Don  Garcias  de  Redon. 
At  a  later  period,  they  again  united  themselves  to  the  Cistercians,  after  they  had  gained 
rich  possessions  from  the  Moors  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  "^hen  Castile  had  fallen 
into  anarchy,  and  the  other  kingdoms  were  exhausting  themselves  bjMnternal  feuds,  the 
war  against  the  unbelievers  was  almost  entirely  caiTied  on  by  the  knights  of  Calatrava. 
Their  almost  uniform  success,  however,  gave  rise  to  rashness;  the  knights  were  defeated 
by  emir  .lacob  ben  Yuseff,  nearly  all  of  them  perished,  and  Calatrava  was  occupied  by 
the  floors.  After  this  disaster,  the  knights  transferred  their  seat  to  the  castle  of  Salva- 
tierra.  ])y  the  name  of  which  they  passed  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  A  truce  of  12 
years  having  been  concluded,  during  which  the  order  revived,  the  knights  were  able,  at 
the  battle  of  Las  ISTavas  de  Tolosa,  in  1212,  again  to  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Chris- 
tians. They  then  returned  to  Calatrava.  Notwithstanding  their  splendid  achievements, 
the  knights  of  C.  never  possessed  the  vast  wealth  of  their  brethren  of  St.  James  of  Com- 
postella  (q.v.),  a  fact  which  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  having  ceded  apart 
of  their  conquests  to  the  orders  of  Alcantara  and  Aviz.  But  their  grandmasters,  who 
were  chosen  from  the  hiirhest  families  in  Spain,  were  very  powerful,  and  exercised  a 
vast  influence  on  public  affairs.  They  did  not,  however,  escape  the  jealousy  of  the  crown. 
Two  of  them  were  accused  of  treason,  and  died  on  the  scaffold;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
13th  grand-master,  in  1489,  the  administration  of  the  order  was  transferred  to  the  king 
by  a  bull  of  pope  Innocent  YIII.  By  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  inde- 
pendeaice,  the  knights  were  permitted  to  marry  once,  though  they  were  still  bound  to 
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make  vows  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  conjugal  chastity;  and  latterly  to  puofess  belief 
in  tlie  imiiuicuUite  conception.  Their  original  costume  consisted  of  a  coat  of  white  mail, 
with  a  white  scapulary.  a  black  cap,  and  a  pilgrim's  hood;  but  tliis  dress  the  anti-pope 
Benedict  XIII.,  in  1397,  granted  them  permission  to  exchange  for  a  civil  apparel.  Their 
present  costume  is  a  white  mantle,  with  a  red  cross  cut  out  in  the  form  of  lilies  upon  tlie 
left  breast;  while  the  cross  of  the  order  has  the  same  symbol  on  a  silver  ground.  Two 
convents  for  nuns  were  attached  to  the  order,  and  were  at  one  time  richly  endowed. 
The  nuns,  attached  to  the  order  of  C.  in  1519.  wore  the  dress  of  Cistercian  nuns,  with 
the  cross  of  the  order  on  the  left  side  of  the  capoch,  fastened  to  the  scapulary. 

CALATEAVA  LA  VIEGA,  a  ruined  city  of  Spain,  situated  on  the  Guadiana,  about  13 
m.  n.e.  of  Ciudad  Keal.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a  strongly  fortitied  place,  but  nothing 
now  remains  hut.  a  single  tower.  Its  defense  against  the  Moors,  undertaken  by  Ray- 
mond, abbot  of  Fitero,  and  Diego  Velasquez  in  1158,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Templars,  is  famous  on  account  of  its  having  originated  the  order  of  the  knights  of 
Calatrava.  long  one  of  the  most  honorable  in  Spain.  The  town  was  called  C.  la  Viega, 
or  Old  Calatrava,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  convent  of  the  knights  of  the  order 
of  Calatrava,  erected  in  the  neighborhood  in  1214,  and  which  was  called  Calatrava  la 
Nueva. 

CALAYE  RAS,  a  co.  in  n.  California,  on  the  Calaveras,  Stanislaus,  andMokelumne 
rivers,  and  the  Stockton  and  Copperopolis  railroad;  986  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9094 — 1037 
Chinese.  Gold  and  copper  mining  are  the  leading  occupations,  with  agriculture.  The 
grove  of  big  trees  is  in  this  county.     Co.  seat,  San  Andreas. 

CALAVERAS,  a  river  in  n.  California,  running  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  w.  to  the 
San.Toa(iuin,  on  the  border  of  Sacramento  county. 

CALBTJR  GA,  a  t.  of  the  Nizam's  dominions  in  Hindustan,  about  110  m.  to  the  w.  of 
Hj'derahad.  It  stands  on  a  tributary  of  the  Beemah,  which  is  itself  a  tributary  of  the 
Kistna  or  Krishna.  It  has  been  successively  the  capital  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
sovereignties.  ■ 

CALCAIRE  GROSSIER  (Fr.  "coarse  limestone"),  the  French  representative  of  the 
Bracklisliam  eocene  beds.  It  consists  of  compact  limestones,  with  seams  of  chert,  and 
intercalated  marls  and  freestones.  The  fossils  are  fresh  water  and  marine  mullusca;  so 
abundant  are  they  that  in  one  spot  near  Grignon  no  less  than  400  distinct  species  have 
been  ])i()cured.  Associated  with  the  fresh-water  remains  are  the  bones  of  reptiles  and 
mammalia. 

CALCAIRE  SILICEUX  (Fr.  "siliceous  limestone")  is  the  French  representative  of  the 
Bembridge  eoe-ne  strata.  These  compact  siliceous  limestones  extend  over  a  wide  area 
in  the  Paris  baVm.     The  few  fossils  they  contain  are  fresh  water  and  land  shells. 

CALCAREOUS,  in  chemistry,  is  a  term  applied  to  substances  containing  much  lime 
(Lat.  i-ii/.i}.  Thus,  C.  tcaters  are  tho.se  which  hold  in  solution  much  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  which  are  generally  known  as  hard  waters,  and  forma  deposit  in 
kettles  and  other  vessels  when  heated  therein.  C.  rockn  are  those  in  which  lime  forms 
the  prevailing  element.  They  may  be  chemically  formed  as  in  the  case  of  tufas, 
when;  a  .saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  water  is  deposited  from  evapora- 
tion or  other  causes;  but  the}'  are  generally  aqueous  rocks,  the  materials  of  which  are 
supplied  l)y  animal  remains.  Thus,  many  rocks,  like  the  mountain-limestone,  are 
compo.sed  of  shells,  corals,  and  encrinites;  while  others,  like  chalk,  consist  of  foramin- 
ifera  and  fragments  of  other  minute  testacea.  A  cry.stalline  structure,  varying  in 
degree  from  the  partially  crystallized  carboniferous  limestones  to  the  .saccharine  statuary 
marbli',  is  produced  in  calcareous  roc-ks  by  metamorphic  action.  Oolite  is  a  variety 
of  limestone  compo.sed  of  small  egg-like  grains  resembling  the  roe  of  fish.  The  existence 
of  lime  in  rocks  can  always  be  detected  by  the  application  of  dilute  nitric  or  muriatic 
acid,  when  it  effervesces  from  the  liberation  of  the  carbonic  acid.  Pure  lii7ie  is 
obtained  from  calcareous  rocks  bj'  calcining  them — i.e.,  by  driving  off  the  carbonic  acid 
and  other  volatile  matter  by  lieat. — C.  soils  are  produced  from  the  disintegration  of 
calcareous  rocks.  When  the  rocks  are  perfectly  pure,  they  generally  yield  barren  soils, 
as  in  many  chalk  and  limestone  districts  of  Britain;  but  when  the  lime  is  mixed  with 
clay,  .so  as  to  form  marl,  and  has  a  little  vegetable  matter  added,  it  forms  an  excellent 
though  rather  light  soil.  Calcareous  soils  are  dilficull  of  drainage,  owing  to  the  prop- 
erty that  soft  lime  has  of  retaining  water,  althougli  it  easily  yields  it  up  by  evaporation. 
Such  .'<oils  .'ire  ei)nse()Uently  .soon  dry  at  the  surface  after  ram,  but  yet  rarely  suffer 
severely  froiii  drought. 

CALCAREOUS  SPAR,  or  Calc-8P.\u,  the  name  usually  given  by  mineralogists  to  car- 
bonate of  lime,  rhombohedral  in  its  crystallization.  It  differs  from  arragonite  only  in 
crj'sUdlization.  See  Akhaoonite.  C.  S.  occurs  in  all  geological  formations,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  of  all  minerals.  It  often  conqjletely  tills  cavities  in  rocks;  and 
although  it  has  been  prevented  by  want  of  space  from  a.ssuming  a  cryste.lline  form  is 
rejidily  divided  by  the  knife  and  hammer  into  rhomboids,  the  primary  form  of  its 
crystals  being  a  rhomboid,  of  which  the  greatest  angles  are  105  5'.  Its  secondary  forms 
are  mon-  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  mineral.  More  than  700  have  been  observed. 
One  of  the  most  common,  a  rather  elongated  pyramid,  is  sometimes  called  dog-tooth  spar. 
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C.  S.  is  colorless  and  transparent,  except  in  consequence  of  impurities  ■whicli  may  be 
present  in  it;  and  when  perfectly  transparent,  it  exiiibits  in  a  high  degree  the  property  of 
doul)le  refraction  of  light,  which  was  first  discovered  in  it  by  Bartholiuus.  The  presence 
of  foreign  substances  frequently  renders  C.  S.  gray,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  brown,  or 
even  bhick. 

Tlie  name  Iceland  spar  lias  often  been  given  to  C.  S.,  at  least  to  the  finest  colorless 
and  transparent  variety,  because  it  is  found  in  Iceland,  massive  in  ti-ap-rock.  Slate  i^par 
is  a  lamellar  variety,  often  with  a  shining,  pearly  luster,  and  a  greasy  feel,  of  which 
Wicivlow  in  Ireland,  and  Glen  Tilt  in  Scotland  are  localities. 

CALCAREOUS  SPRINGS,  springs  charged  with  calcareous  matter  which  is  depos- 
ited in  the  form  of  incrustations.  Such  deposit  is  called  calcareous  tufa,  and  takes  the 
form  of  other  substances  inclosed,  such  as  leaves,  twigs,  and  branches  of  trees.  When 
freshly  quarried  it  is  easih^  shaped,  and  is  therefore  convenient  for  building.  The  tem- 
ples of  Paestum  are  of  this  material,  and  the  stone  has  acquired  great  solidity  and 
strength.  la  central  New  York  such  deposits  are  common,  forming  the  marl  below 
swamps  and  in  the  bottoms  of  ponds.  One  of  these  springs  at  Clermont,  France,  has 
formed  a  deposit  of  white  concretionary  limestone  240  ft.  long,  16  high,  and  12  wide. 

CALCAEEOTJS  TUFA,  Caix-tuff,  or  Tufaceous  Limestone,  a  mineral  which  in  its 
chemical  composition  is  nearly  identical  with  limestone  andm.arble;  but  is  distinguished 
by  its  spongy  and  cellular  structure.  It  is  generally  rather  soft,  brittle,  and  friable,  but 
sometimes  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  be  used  as  a  building-stone.  The  tratcrtino,  used  for 
building  at  Rome,  is  a  hard  calcareous  tufa.  The  color  of  C.  T.  is  generally  yellowish- 
gray,  sometimes  yellow  or  yellowisli-])rown.  It  occurs  massive,  or  assumes  many 
uncrystalline  forms,  as  tubular,  botryoidal  (like  clusters  of  grapes),  cellular,  etc.  Some- 
times it  incrusts  animal  and  vegetable  remains.  It  is  frequent  in  the  neighborhood  of 
calcareous  springs.     It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  liltering-stoue. 

CALCAR,  or  KALCKER,  John  de,  1499-1548;  a  painter,  disciple  of  Titian  at 
Venice,  and  perfected  by  studying  Raphael;  so  good  an  imitator  of  Titian  that  his  works 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  of  that  master.  One  of  his  pieces  is  a 
"  Nativity"  representing  angels  around  the  infant  Savior,  so  arranged  that  the  light  by 
which  they  are  seen  comes  wholly  from  the  child. 

CALCASIEU,  a  parish  in  s.w.  Louisiana,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  Texan  border; 
5000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  6733— 14o7  colored;  in  'bO,  12,488.  The  surface  is  level  in  broad 
savannahs,  and  the  soil  very  productive  in  corn,  sugar,  molasses,  and  cotton.  Chief 
town.  Lake  Charles  Court-house. 

CALCASIEU,  a  river  in  Louisiana,  about  200  m.  long,  running  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  Near  its  mouth  is  a  broad  expansion  called  C.  lake.  The  river  is  not  navi- 
gable. 

CALCED  ONY.     See  Chalcedony. 

CALCEOLA'EIA  (Lat.  caJccohis,  a  little  shoe),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
scTopfiuldridccrp  (q.v.),  of  which  thej-e  are  numerous  species,  natives  of  South  America, 
chiefly  of  that  part  of  the  Andes  winch  is  more  than  9600  ft.  above  the  sea,  a  few  of 
them  reaching  almost  to  the  utmost  limits  of  vegetation;  although  some  are  found  in 
lower  and  warmer  situations,  and  some  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. They  abound  so  much  in  some  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  as  to  give  a  i)eculiar 
aspect  to  the  landscape.  The  calyx  in  this  genus  is  4-partite;  the  corolla,  2-lipped;  t!ie 
lower  lip  remarkably  inflated,  so  as  to  form  a  bag;  and  the  shape  of  the  whole  in  some 
species  considerably  resembling  that  of  a  slipper.  There  are  only  two  fertile  stamens, 
and  the  capsule  is  semi-bivalvular  with  bifid  valves.  Some  of  the'  species  are  shrubby, 
some  h.erbaceous,  almost  all  the  herbaceous  species  being  perennial.  Many  of  them 
have  corymbs  of  numerous  showy  flowers.  Yellow  is  the  color  which  chiefly  prevails 
in  the  flowers  of  the  original  species,  and  next  to  it  purple;  but  the  art  of  the  gardener 
has  succeeded  in  producing  varieties  and  hybrids  which  exhibit  many  other  rich  and, 
delicate  tints.  Calceolarias  have  been  florists'  flowers  since  about  1830,  the  curious- 
appearsuice  of  the  flowers  combining  with  their  beauty  to  render  them  attractive,  and  in 
no  genus  is  the  production  of  hybrids  more  easily  or  frequently  effected.  They  are  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings.  Few  plants  require  more  liberal  supplies  of  water. "^  Tln-y  are. 
generally  treated  in  Britain  as  half-hardy  or  as  greenhouse  plants. — Some  of  the  species 
are  used  in  South  America  for  dyeing.  The  roots  of  C.  arachnoklca,  a  parent  of  many 
of  the  hybrids  in  our  gardens,  are  largely  employed  in  Chili,  under  the  name  of  relbum, 
for  d3eing  woolen  cloths  crimson. 

CALCHAS,  a  Greek  soothsayer  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  who  foretold  the' 
length  of  the  siege,  and  when  the  fleet  was  detained  at  Aulis  by  adverse  winds,  demanded  ' 
the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.     He  is  said  to  have  died  from  vexation  on  being  surpassed  in 
prophe^rr  by  another  soothsayer  called  ^lopsus. 

CALCINATION,  or  Calcining  (see  Calx),  is  the  process  of  heating  or  roasting  in 
furnnces  or  in  heaps  the  various  metallic  ores.  It  is  resorted  to  as  the  ifirst  stage  in  the 
extraction  of  the  majority  of  the  common  metals  from  their  ores,  and  is  essentially  a 
process  of  oxidation.  .  .  ' 
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CALCIUM  is  the  metal  present  in  chalk,  stucco,  and  other  compounds  of  lime.  It 
may  be  obtained  bj'  passing  a  powerful  current  of  voltaic  electricity  through  fused  chlo- 
ride of  C.  (CaCl),  when  the  metal  separates  in  minute  globules.  It  is  a  yellowish-white 
metal,  can  be  rolled  into  sheets,  and  hammered  into  leaves,  and  is  intermediate  between 
lead  and  gold  in  hardness.  It  is  represented  by  the  symbol  Ca,  has  the  atomic  weight 
or  equivalent  30  (new  sj-stem.  40),  and  has  the  density  1.578,  or  nearly  half  as  heavy 
again  as  water.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  slowly  tarnishes  by  o.\idation;  and  when 
phiced  in  contact  with  water,  it  rapidly  decomposes  the  water  (110),  forming  lime  (CaO), 
whilst  hydrogen  escapes.  To  be  retained  bright,  C.  must  be  kept  under  the  surface  of 
naphtha.  At  a  red  heat,  it  melts  and  burns  with  a  dazzling  white  light,  accompanied  by 
scintillations.     See  Lime. 

CALCOTT,  Sir  Augustus  Wall,  k.a.,  a  distinguished  English  landscape  painter, 
■was  b.  at  Kensington,  London,  in  1779.  In  1808,  he  devoted  himself  to  landscape  paint- 
ing; in  1810,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  royal  academy;  was  knighted  in  1837;  and 
in  1844,  made  conservator  of  royal  pictures.  His  landscapes  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  clear  definition  of  objects,  good  drawing,  and  truthful  natural  coloring.  He  has 
been  called  the  English  Claude,  a  designation  to  which  he  is  not  altogether  unentitled. 
He  died  Nov.,  1844. 

CALCOTT,  John  Wall,  a  distinguished  musical  composer,  elder  brother  of  the 
above,  was  b.  at  Kensington,  1766.  Too  nervous  to  be  a  surgeon,  for  which  lie  was 
intended,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  music,  and  in  1785  won  three  of  the  four  gold 
medals  annually  given  by  the  Catch  club,  the  admired  0  Sore  re  if/ n  of  the  WilUng  Soul 
being  one  of  the  successful  pieces.  During  the  next  ten  years,  he  obtained  twenty  of 
the  medals  given  b}'  the  same  society.  In  1785,  he  was  made  bachelor,  and  five  years 
afterwards,  doctor  of  music  at  Oxford.  In  1805,  he  publislied  his  Musical  Grammar;  in 
the  following  year  his  mind  gave  way  under  the  couiinuous  strain  to  which  it  had  been 
subject.  He  recovered  again,  but  only  for  three  years,  when  he  relapsed,  and  continued 
insane  until  his  death  in  May,  1821.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  composers  belong- 
ing to  the  British  school  of  music,  and  especially  celebrated  for  his  glee  compositions. 
His  choicest  productions  were  published  in  two  volumes  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Horsley, 
in  1824. 

CALCRAFT,  William,  d.  1879;  the  official  executioner  or  hangman  of  London;  a 
person  of  quiet  and  even  gentle  manners,  who  was  looked  upon  V)y  the  ignorant  as  some 
fearful  being  quite  out  of  the  natural  order  of  humanity.  As  public  executions  were 
stopped  in  1860  his  fame  declined,  and  little  was  heard  of  him  except  through  the  exag- 
gerated reports  of  the  ignorant.  The  price  for  hanging  is  fixed  in  Britain  at  148.  M.,  of 
wiiich  la.  M.  is  the  fee.  Ah.  Qd.  for  stripping  the  body,  and  2s.  M.  for  the  use  of  the 
shell  (coffin).  C.  received  that  price  regularly;  he  made  much  more  by  traveling 
expenses,  perquisites,  etc.  He  died  in  financially  comfortable  circumstances.  Bull, 
(prenomen  unknown),  the  first  English  hangman  whose  name  survives,  lived  in  the  16th 
century.  The  finst  person  hanged  in  England  was  Maurice,  a  nobleman's  son.  He  was 
executed  in  1241,  for  piracy.  Before  C,  Jack  Ketch  was  the  most  famous  of  execution- 
ers. He  executed,  among  others,  lord  William  Kus.sell  and  the  duke  of  ]\Ionmouth. 
C.  had  retired  from  office  some  years  before  his  death  on  account  of  advancing  age. 

CALC'-SINTER,  a  mineral,  chemically  identical  with  the  purest  marble  and  calcareous 
spar,  but  peculiarly  characterized  l>y  i'ts  fibrous  structure.  It  is  formed  from  water 
holding  carl)onate  of  lime  in  solution",  and  occurs  generally  incru.sting  the  roofs,  walls, 
and  floors  of  caves,  particularly  those  in  limestone  rocks;  often  assuming  curious  and 
even  fantastic  forms.  Macalisters  cave,  in  the  isle  of  Skye,  and  the  limestone  caves  of 
Derby-shire,  are  the  most  celebrated  British  localities.  But  the  stalactitic  cave  of  Anti- 
paros.  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  is  a  far  more  famous  locality  for  this  mineral,  which 
is  often  called  ralcnreous  dlahnder,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes  with  the  true  alabas- 
ter (q.v.),  to  which  it  is  in  some  respects  preferable,  particularly  as  not  being  liable  to 
injury  from  exposure  to  the  air.  Volterra,  in  Tuscany,  is  another  very  famous  locality 
for  calc-sinter. 

CALCULATING  MACHINE.  The  most  remarkable  application  hitherto  made  of 
machincrv,  is  pcrhajis  that  throutrh  which  it  has  been  used  to  relieve  the  scientific 
inquirer  to  a  very  great  extent  of  the  faligtie  of  manipulating  figures,  which  consumes 
60  mucli  of  his  time  and  energies.  Various  machines  have  been  constructed  for  this 
purpo.'ie,  differing  in  the  extent  of  their  faculties— to  use  words  more  suitable  to  think- 
ing beings  than  to  engines — and  somewhat  in  the  principles  of  their  construction.  Bjf 
the  firi(fniio7iiff<r.  for'instance,  a  machine  invented  by  >!.  Thomas  of  Colmar,  all  ordi- 
narv  arithmetical  operntions  are  executed  without  fa'tigue  to  the  operator;  and  by  a 
machine  contrived  Ijy  M.  M.  Scheutz,  wiiich  rests  on  the  principle  of  differences  (q.v), 
on  the  turning  of  a  wheel,  the  successive  terms  of  any  series  whose  law  may  lie  confided 
to  it.  are  produced— t-lie  machine  at  the  same  time  printing  a  large  proporiion  of  its 
results,  and  thus  providin<r  for  the  accuracy  of  its  tables.  It  is  a  fact  of  which  the 
nation  should  be  proud,  that  our  countryman,  :Mr.  Babbagc,  is  universally  acknowledged 
as  the  instigating  and  guiding  genius  in  the  progress  of  these  remarkable  inventions. 
Among  his  inventions  was  a  difference  emjine,  of  very  comprehensive  powers,  indeed 
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capable  of  manaQ:in.!]:  series  so  complex  that  the  diflFerences  of  its  terms  do  not  reach 
zero  until  we  ascend  to  the  seventh  order  (i-i'de  art.  Diffekences,  Calculus  of).  An 
immense  range  of  nautical  and  astronomical  tables  lie  within  the  limits  just  defined; 
and  the  machine  further  tabulates  approximately  any  series  Avhatever  that  can  be  treated 
by  the  method  of  dilfercnces  While  engaged  in  constructing  the  difference  machine,  Mr. 
Babbage,  probably  through  his  increased  experience  of  the  capabilities  of  macliineiy, 
was  led  to  form  a  new  conception — that,  namely,  of  the  evuilytical  -machine.  He  actually 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  devise  the  means  of  making  his  machine  perform  all  the  elementary 
operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplic-ation,  and  division;  and  it  is  clear  that  all 
changes  that  can  be  produced  on  quantity  are  merely  combinations  of  these.  If,  then, 
he  could  but  have  made  his  machine  perform  these  operations  at  command,  and  accord- 
ing to  any  special  order,  it  could  have  clearly  developed  any  function  whatever  whose 
law  is  ascertained  and  fixed.  A  solution  of  this  difficulty  was  suggested  by  ths  Jac- 
quard  loom  (q.v.),  in  which  the  cards  oblige  a  machine  capable  of  working  any  pattern 
to  \v(;rk  out  one  particular  pattern;  and  ]\Ir.  Babbage  having  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
form  a  machine  capable  of  executing  any  development,  expected,  by  means  of  cards  of 
operations,  to  compel  his  C.  M.  to  w^ork  according  to  one  fixed  law,  and  no  other.  Gov- 
ernment, however,  did  not  see  its  way  to  make  the  further  grants  required  for  this 
machine,  and  at  Mr.  Babbage's  death  in  1871,  nothing  further  had  beeu  done  towards 
its  conipIetioiL  The  difference  machine  is  now  lying,  an  unfinished  curiosity,  in  the 
museum  of  King's  college,  London.  Both  machines  will  be  found  described  in  the 
third  volume  of  TA\\ofi,^Scicntific  Memoirs.  The  diff'erence  engine,  constructed  by  Grant 
for  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  is  said  to  be  less  expensive  than  Babbage's,  and  less 
complicated  than  Scheutz's,  though  provided  like  it  with  an  apparatus  for  printing  the 
results. 

CALCULUS,  or  Stone  (in  medicine),  a  hard  concretion  formed  within  the  animal 
body,  in  consequence  of  the  deposition  in  the  solid  form  of  matters  which  usually 
remain  in  solution.  See  Concretiox.  The  concretions  most  commonly  termed  calculi 
are  those  formed  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder  {urinary  C);  and  those  formed  in  the  gall- 
bladder or  biliary  ducts  (biliary  C).  Both  of  these  give  rise  to  very  painful  symptoms, 
and  may  even  threaten  life. 

Biliary  C,  or  gall-stone,  may  generally  be  presumed  to  exist  when  excessively  severe 
pain  suddenly  arises  in  the  right  side  beneath  the  border  of  the  ribs,  and  when  in  a  few- 
hours  jaundice  comes  on,  showing  that  some  obstruction  has  existed  to  the  outward 
flow  of  the  bile.  But  the  absolute  proof  that  these  symptoms  depend  on  C.  is  often 
wanting.  The  pain  is  fortunately  transitory,  but  is  more  severe  while  it  lasts  than 
almost  any  other  known  form  of  suffering,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  C.  in  the  kidney  and 
ureter.  It  may  be  reheved  by  large  doses  of  opium,  but  the  remedy  requires  to  be  cau- 
tiously given,  as  even  in  medical  hands  fatal  accidents  have  occurred.  Gall-stones, 
when  impacted  in  the  ducts,  sometimes  have  proved  fatal;  but  much  more  frequently 
they  find  their  way,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  intestines.  They  are  almost  invariably 
composed  of  cholesterine  (q.v.),  with  coloring  matter  and  mucus,  arranged  in  layers  ia 
a  semi-crystalline  disposition. 

Urinary  C.  is  a  disease  of  all  ageg,  Ixit  most  common  in  advanced  life  and  in  tha 
male  ssx.  It  is  also  very  frequent  in  gouty  persons,  or  among  those  who  pursue  seden- 
tary occupations  and  live  freely.  It  is  rare  among  those  who  live  much  in  the  open  air, 
or  who  take  much  violent  exercise,  and  use  little  animal  food  and  wine.  Among  sail- 
ors, it  is  peculiarly  rare.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  the  disea.se  is  said  to  be  fre- 
quent, as  in  Norfolk,  and  perhaps  along  the  e.  coast  of  Scotland.  In  India,  too,  where 
some  of  the  predisposing  circumstances  mentioned  above  can  hardlj'  be  said  to  prevail, 
stone  is  b}^  no  means  uncommon.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  predisposing 
causes  of  C.  are  still  very  imperfectly  understood.  In  its  early  stages,  the  disease  usu 
ally  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  gravel,  shown  by  the  passage  of  numerous  very  small 
portions  of  gritty  concretions,  which  may  be  observed  in  the  urine  as  a  deposit  like 
sand,  or  like  small  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper.  When  such  deposits  occur  frequently, 
especially  if  they  are  present  at  the  time  of  passing  the  urine,  and  not  merely  after  it 
has  cooled,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  formation  of  calculus.  If,  in  these  circum- 
stances, there  are  pains  of  a  dull  character  in  the  loins,  with  occasional  twinges  of 
.sharper  suffering,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  seeking  medical  advice.  If  a  fit  of  very 
severe  pain  should  occur  in  a  person  for  some  time  affected  with  gravel,  if  the  urine  be 
bloody,  if  agonizing  tvringes,  commencing  in  the  loins,  sting  downwards  into  the  thigh 
or  the  groin,  it  is  probable  that  a  stone  has  already  formed  in  the  kidnev,  and  is  being 
displaced  towards  the  bladder.  C.  in  the  bladder  is  at  first  attended  with  little  suffer 
ing,  as  compared  with  that  caused  by  the  stone  in  its  passage  downwards  from  the 
kidney;  but  unless  removed  or  evacuated,  the  C.  is  sure  to  enlarge,  and  it  then  becomes 
the  cause  of  one  of  the  most  painful  diseases  that  afflict  humanity.  The  existence  of  a 
stone  in  the  bladder,  however,  should  never  be  taken  for  granted  without  a  surgical 
examination,  as  all  the  symptoms  are  deceptive  in  certain  cases.  The  most  striking, 
and  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  evidence  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  apart  from  the  use 
ot  the  sound  (see  Lithotojit),  is  smarting  and  burning  pain  experienced  after  the  blad- 
der has  been  emptied,  together  with  occasional  temporary  stoppage  in  the  flow  of  uriuQ. 
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The  correct  appreciation  of  all  the  symptoms,  however,  demands  considerable  famil- 
iarity with  such  cases. 

The  discovery  of  the  tendency  to  urinary  C.  at  an  earh'  period  of  its  growth,  has 
been  greatly  aided  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  of  chemical  tests.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  may  be  said  that  whenever  the  urine,  after  standing  for  a  few  hours,  can  be 
observed  to  contain  more  sediment  than  a  very  slight  cloudiness  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  there  is  room  for  careful  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  some  derangement  of 
the  health.  But  all  sediments  are  not  equally  apt  to  determine  C,  nor  is  the  treatment 
of  the  different  kinds  of  sediment  at  all  similar;  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  deter- 
mine, from  time  to  lime,  whether  the  character  of  the  sediment  may  have  undergone  a 
change,  so  that  the  treatment  may  be  adapted  accordingly. 

The  chief  varieties  of  urinary-  C.  are — 1.  Uric  acid  (red  sand);  2.  Urates  of  ammonia, 
soda,  lime,  etc.  (brick-dust  sediment):  3.  Phosphates  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  lime, 
etc.;  4.  Oxalate  of  lime;  5.  Carbonate  of  lime  (chiefly  in  domestic  animals);  6.  Cystine; 
7.  Xanthic  oxide  (a  very  rare  form,  discovered  by  Dr.  Marcet).  Calculi  are  frequently 
found  to  be  composed  of  numerous  successive  layers,  having  a  perfectly  distinct  chemical 
composition.  Urates  and  phosphates  in  particular  frequently  succeed  each  other,  and 
form  what  is  called  an  alternating  calculus. 

When  C.  has  once  fairly  formed  in  the  urinary  passages,  it  seems  probable  that  no 
absolute  cure  exists  except  the  removal  of  it,  if  possible,  from  the  body  (.see  LiTiiororY 
and  LiTHOTRiTY);  but  in  the  stage  of  gravel,  and  still  more  in  tlie  earlier  stages  detected 
by  careful  examination  of  the  urine,  much  may  be  done  to  check  the  tendency  to  this 
distressing  and  dangerous  malady.  The  chief  remedies  consist  in  careful  regulation  of 
the  diet  and  mode  of  living,  together  with  the  use  of  solvents  adapted  to  the  particular 
form  of  deposit  found  to  be  habitually  present.     See  Uulne. 

CALCXTLXJS,  The  IxFiNiTEsrMAL,  otherwise  sometimes  called  the  transcendental 
analysis,  is  a  branch  of  mathematical  science  which  commands,  by  one  general  method, 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  geometry  and  physics.  The  merit  of  the  invention  of  this 
powerful  mathematical  instrument  has  been  claimed  for  Leibnitz,  but  is  undoubtedly 
due  with  equal  justice  to  Newton,  who  laid  the  foundations  for  it  in  that  celebrated 
section  of  his  Princiim,  in  which  he  demonstrntes  tbe  chief  theorems  regarding  the  ulti- 
mate values  or  limits  of  the  ratios  of  variable  quantities.  The  view  of  one  class  of 
writers  is,  that  the.se  distinguished  men  invented  the  C.  simultaneously  and  independ- 
ently; and  it  is  the  fact  that  Leibnitz's  system  is  unfolded  from  premises  differing  some- 
what from  those  of  Newton.  See  Fi.rxioNS.  Another  class  of  writers  hold  that  New- 
ton is  the  real  inventor,  and  that  to  Leibnitz  no  more  can  be  conceded  than  that  he  was 
the  first  who,  using  the  suggestions  of  Newton's  genius,  gave  a  sy.stematic  statement  to 
the  principle  of  the  transcendental  analysis,  and  invented  its  appropriate  symbolic  lan- 
guage. Tie  had  the  doctrine  of  limits  before  him  when  he  wrote,  and  did  little  more 
than  imf old  more  full}'  the  logic  of  the  processes  therein  suggested,  and  exhibit  them  in 
al^braical  forms. 

Tlie  infinitesimal  C,  both  in  its  pure  and  applied  forms,  whether  of  geometry  or 
mechanics,  is  a  branch  of  the  science  of  number;  its  ."symbols  are  of  the  same  kind,  arc 
operated  on  according  to  the  same  laws,  and  lead  to  analogous  results.  It  differs  from 
tlic  other  branches  of  the  science  of  number,  such  as  arithmetic  and  algebra,  in  regard- 
ing number  as  continuous — i.e.,  as  bcinir  capable  of  gradual  growth  and  of  infinitesimal 
increase,  whereas  tliey  deal  with  finite  and  discontinuous  numbers.  It  differs  from 
ordinary  algebra  in  another  respect.  In  the  latter,  the  values  of  unknown  quantities, 
and  iheir  relations  with  each  other,  are  detected  by  aid  of  equations  established  between 
these  quantities  flircrt/i/;  in  the  C,  on  the  other  hand,  the  equations  between  the  quanti- 
ties are  not  directly  established,  but  are  obtained  by  means  of  other  equations  primarily 
established,  not  between  them,  but  certain  derivatives  from  them,  or  elements  of  them. 
This  artifice  is  most  fertile,  for  it  can  be  shown  that  in  tlie  great  majority  of  cases  the 
relations  of  quantities  concerned  in  any  problem  may  more  easily  be  inferred  from 
equations  between  these  f iieir  derivatives  or  elements  than  between  them.selves. 

It  will  be  .see.i  tjiat  the  C.  created  a  new  notion  of  number — as  continuous  or 
gi'owing.  It  is  DOW  necessary,  in  order  to  a  proper  conception  of  it,  that  a  precise 
idea  should  be  formed  of  a  diffiirittinl.  The  simplest  idea  of  a  differential  is 
unquestionably  that  got  by  considering  numlter  as  made  up  of  infinitesimal  elements, 
and  a  differential  or  "  infinitesimal  "  as  being  the  value  of  the  difference  between  a  num- 
ber at  one  stuge  of  its  growth  and  as  another  vei'y  near  it.  Every  finite  number 
being — in  the  view  of  the  C.  as  first  conceived  by  Ijcibnitz — composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  these  infinitesimal  elements,  certain  axioms  at  once  present  themselves 
regarding  infinitesimals;  as,  for  instance,  "  that  a  finite  number  of  them  has  no  value  at 
all  when  added  to  a  finite  quantity."  Many  other  such  axioms  readily  follow,  from 
which,  on  this  view,  the  whole  tlieoiy  of  the  infinitesimal  C.  may  be  constructed.  But 
there  are  logical  objections  to  this  mode  of  forming  the  theory  of  tlie  transcendental 
analysis,  and  of  three  views  that  liave  been  propounded,  that  now  univcTsally  accepted 
as  tlie  most  logical,  and  as  being  capable  of  the  easiest  application,  is  that  founded  on 
the  method  of  limits,  alreadiy  referred  to  as  the  invention  of  Newtoo.  The  meaning 
of  a  differential  uu  this  view  will  now  be  explained. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  C.  can  be  applied  only  where  numbers  may  have  the  continuous 
character — i.e.,  wIkic  they  are  or  may  he  conceived  a.s  being  variable.  If  two  unknown 
quantities  are  connected  by  a  single  equation  only,  Ave  clearly  have  the  condition  satis- 
tied,  as  where  y  and  x  are  connected  by  the  equation 

(1)    y  =  F{x), 

where  >Pis  a  sign  denoting  some  function  of  x,  as  tan.  x,  cos.  x,  x^,  etc.  This  equality 
may  be  satisfied  by  innumerable  values  of  y  and  x.  One  question  which  the  C.  solves 
is,  how  does  y  var}'  when  x  varies?  To  solve  it.  and,  at  the  .same  time,  show  how  the 
doctrine  of  limits  ali'ects  the  detinition  of  a  differential,  .suppose  x,  y,  and  x-{-Dx,  y -\- 
Dy,  to  be  two  pairs  of  values  of  tiie  variables  whicii  .satisfy  the  above  equation;  then 

(2)     y  =  F(x),     and  (3)    y-{-Dy=  F{x  +  Bx). 

From  (2)  and  (3)  we  have,  by  subtraction, 

(4)    Dy  =  Fix-\-Dx)-F\x); 

■whence  we  have  the  ratio 

Dy  _  F(x-\-I)x)-Fx) 
Dx  ~  Dx 

This  ratio  will  generally  change  in  value  as  Bx  and  By  diminish,  till,  as  they  both 

vanish,  which  they  must  do  simultaneously,  it  assumes  the  form  —•     Taking  this  form, 

it  ceases  to  have  a  detcrmir:ate  actual  value,  and  it  is  neces.sary  to  resort  to  the  method 
of  limits,  to  ascertain  the  value  to  which  it  was  approaching,  as  Bx  and  By  approached 
zero.  Let,  then,  dx  and  dy  be  any  quantities  whose  ratio  is  equal  to  the  limiting  ratio 
of  the  increments  Bx,  By,  so  that 

dy       ,.    .   Bx 

-/-   r=   limit  y- 

dx  By 

as  Bx  and  By  approach  zero.  Then  dx  and  dy  are  the  differentials  of  x  and  y.  It  may 
be  oljserved  that  where  x  and  ?/  are  connected  as  above,  they  cannot  vary  independently 
of  one  another.  In  the  case  assumed,  x  has  been  taken  as  what  is  called  the  independent 
variable,  the  question  being,  how  does  y  vary  when  x  varies.  If  y  were  made  the  inde- 
pendent variable,  it  would  be  necessary  to  solve  the  equation  y  =  F(x),  if  possible,  so  as 
to  express  x  in  terms  of  y.     The  result  would  be  an  equation  x  =  (p{y).     This  being 

dx  Bx 

obtained,  we  should  find  -r—  =  limit  ^--  as  before.     It  will  be  seen  that  on  this  view 

f^i/  Dy 

differentials  are  defined  merely  by  their  ratio  to  one  another.  Their  actual  magnitude 
is  perfectly  arbitrary.  This,  however,  does  not  render  an  equation  involving  differen- 
tials indeterminate,  since  their  relative  magnitude  is  definite,  and  since,  from  the  nature 
of  the  definition,  a  differential  cannot  appear  on  one  side  of  an  equation  without  another 
connected^with  it  appearing  on  the  other. 

The  idea  of  a  differential  being  once  comprehended,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand, in  a  general  way,  the  maindivisions  of  the  C,  which  we  shall  now  briefly  delin- 
eate. So  much  is  clear  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  there  must  be  two  main  divisions 
• — one  by  which,  the  primary  quantities  lieiug  known,  we  may  determine  their  differen- 
tials; and  another  hy  Avhich,  knowing  the  differentials,  we  may  detect  the  primary 
quantities.     Tlie.^e  divisions  con.stitute  the  differential  C.  and  integral  C.  respective!}'. 

1.  TuE  Differential  Calculus. — Recurring  to  the  formula  already  given  we  know 

dy       ..    .By       ..    .^  F\x  -f  Bx)  -  F(x) 

-^  =  limit  -=r^  =■  limit — J- . 

dx  Bx  Bx 

F(r  4-  Br)  —  F(r) 

It  is  clear  that,  in  the  general  case,  ! — ^-- at  the  limit  will   still  be   some 

Bx 

function  of  x.     Calling  it  F'{x),  we  have  generally  -~  =  F'{x).     F'{.i^  is  called  the  first 

differential  coefficient  of  y  or  F{x).  Being  a  function  of  x,  it  may  be  again  differenti- 
ated.    The  result  is  written 

-F"'(-r)  being  the  second  differential  coefficient  of  y  or  F{x);  and  {igain  F"(x)  maybe  a 
function  of  .r,  and  so  capable  of  differentiation.  Now  it  is  the  object  of  the  differential 
C.  to  show  how  to  obtain  the  various  differentials  of  those  few  simple  functions  of 
quantity  which  are  recognized  in  analj'sis.  whether  they  are  presented  singly  or  in  any 
form  of  combination.  Such  functions  "are  the  sum,  difference,  product,  and  quotient  of 
variables,  and  their  powers  and  roots;  exponentials,  logarithms;  and  direct  and  inverse 
circular  functions.  The  C.  so  far  is  complete  as  we  can  differentiate  any  of  those  func- 
tions or  any  combination  of  them — whether  the  functions  be  explicit  or  implicit;  and 
■with  equal  ease  we  may  differentiate  them  a  second  or  any  number  of  times.     This  C. 
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is  capable  of  nuiny  interesting  applications  as  to  problems  of  maxima  and  minima^  the 
tracing  of  curves,  etc.,  which  cannot  here  be  particularly  noticed. 

2.  The  Integral  Calculus  deals  with  the  inverse  of  the  former  problem.  The 
former  was:  Given  F(x),  to  find  F'{x),  F"(x),  and  so  on.     The  present  is  in  the  simplest 

case — viz.,  that  of  an  explicit  function-  Given  ~  =  F'{x),  to  find  F{x).     The  methods 

of  the  integral  C,  instead  of  being  general,  are  little  better  than  artifices  suited  to 
particular  cases;  no  popular  view  can  be  given  of  these.  In  man}'  cases,  integration  is 
quite  impossible.  The  explanation  of  integration  hy  parts,  by  approximation,  definite 
integrals,  and  singular  solutions,  is  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  The  reader 
is  referred  to  any  of  tlie  numerous  text-boolcs  on  the  subject.  The  integral  C  has  appli 
cations  in  almost  every  branch  of  mathematical  and  pliysical  science.  It  is  specially  of 
use  in  determining  the  lengths  of  curved  lines,  the  areas  of  curved  surfaces,  and  the 
solid  contents  of  regular  solids  of  wliatever  form.  The  whole  of  .the  lunar  and  planetary 
theories  may  be  described  as  an  application  of  the  integral  C,  especially  of  that  branch 
of  it  which  deals  with  the  integration  of  differential  equations  It  is  applied,  too,  in 
hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics,  and  in  the  sciences  of  light,  sound,  and  heat.  In 
short,  it  is  an  instrument  without  which  most  of  the  leading  triumphs  in  physical  science 
could  never  have  been  achieved. 

Calculus  of  V.^uiatioxs. — The  foundation  of  this  C.  is  a  method  of  differentiation, 
but  of  (juite  a  peculiar  kind.  As  above  explained,  the  object  of  tlie  differential  C.  is  to 
determine  the  form  which  a  function,  such  as  I^\x),  will  assume  if  x  receive  an  indefi- 
nitely small  increment,  such  as  Dx.  In  the  C.  of  variations,  the  object  is  to  ascertain 
and  lay  down  the  laws  of  the  changes  supervening  on  a  slight  alteration  of  the  form  of 
the  function,  or  should  Fix)  become  F'^x.  This  C.  commantls  with  ease  a  class  of  prob- 
lems called  problems  of  isoperimeters,  which  were  formerly  insoluble.  It  has  also 
power  over  mechanical  problems,  and  many  departments  of  high  physics  cannot  be 
touched  without  its  aid  Mr.  Airy  and  prof.  Jellet  have  both  written  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  may  be  consulted. 

Calculus  of  Finite  Differences,  Calculus  of  Functions. — For  brief  notices 
of  tliese  growths  from  the  original  transcendental  analysis,  see  the  articles  under  the 
headings  Difference  and  Functions. 

CALCUTTA  {Kali  OJiatta,  the  ghaut  or  landing-place  of  the  goddess  Kali),  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  metropolis  of  British  India,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  lloogly,  an  arm  of  the  Ganges,  in  23^  35'  n.  lat.,  and  88°  27'  e.  long.,  about 
100  m  from  the  sea  by  the  river.  C.  was  founded  by  ravernor  Charuock  in  the  year 
168G,  by  the  removal  hither  of  the  factories  of  the  East  India  company.  In  1700,  three 
vijlagcs  surrounding  the  factories  liaving  been  conferred  upon  the  company  bj'  the 
emperor  of  Delhi,  in  recognition  of  a  present  made  to  Aziin,  a  sou  of  Auruugzebe,  tliey 
were  forthwith  fortified,  and  received  the  name  of  fort  William,  in  honor  of  the  reigning 
king;  but  the  place  was  subsequently  teruK-d  Calcutta,  the  name  of  one  of  the  villages. 
In  1707,  C.  had  acquired  some  importance  as  a  town,  and  was  made  the  seat.of  a  presi- 
dency. In  1756,  however,  a  great  misfortune  befell  the  rising  town;  it  was  unexpectedly 
attacked  b}'  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  nawaub  of  Bengal,  and  being  abandoned  by  a  number 
of  tho.se  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  the  place,  it  was  compelled  to  yield  after  under- 
going a  two  daj's'  siege.  Only  146  men,  however,  fell  into  the  enemy  s  hands;  but  these 
Avere  treated  with  heartless  cruelty.  Cast  at  night  into  a  confined  cell,  about  20  ft.  square — 
the  notorious  "  Black  Hole"((].v.) — they  endured  the  most  unheard-of  sufferings,  and  in 
the  morning  it  was  found  that  only  23  out  of  146  had  survived  the  horrors  of  that  night. 
The  city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  until  eight  months  afterwards,  when  Clive 
arrived  in  the  country  from  England.  In  conjunction  with  admiral  Watson,  Clive  suc- 
ceeded in  recapturing  the  town,  and  afterwards  concluded  a  peace  with  the  nawaub. 
Soon  after  this,  and  subsequent  to  the  important  victory  of  Phissey,  the  possessions  of 
the  East  Inflia  company  were  greatly  extended  by  means  of  grants  made  by  the  emperor 
of  Delhi,  and  C.  once  more  resumed  its  career  of  progress,  and  advanced  rai)i(liy  in 
prosperity.  In  1852,  C.  was  erected  into  a  municipality,  the  proi)riet()rs  paying  a^^sess• 
ments,  and  erectin,^  commissioners  to  ajiply  the  proceeds  of  these  nssessments  in  cleans- 
ing, improving,  and  embellishing  the  town.  In  1837,  the  ])oi)ulation  of  the  town  proper 
amounted  to  229,700;  in  1872,  it  had  increased  to  447,601,  or  with  Ilowrah  and  suburbs, 
892,429  (1876,  without  Ilowrah,  776,579).  Besides  tliese,  thousands  of  the  three  and  a 
half  millioni-  who  sleep  at  night  in  the  surrounding  districts  of  Ilooglj'  and  the  24  per- 
gunnahs,  flock  during  the  day  to  C,  on  foot,  by  boat,  or  by  railway,  to  their  daily  toil. 
The  inhabitants  are  mo.stly  Ilindus;  l)ut  there  is  also  a  good  proportion  of  Mohamme- 
dans About  20,000  are  Europeans;  20,000  Eurasians,  or  the  progeny  of  white  fathers 
with  native  mothers;  and  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  Armenians,  Greeks,  .Tews, 
Parsees,  and  negroes.  The  city  extends  for  about  5  m.  along  the  river,  and  is  somewhat 
less  than  2  m.  in  lireadth  at  its  broadest  part,  the  area  being  about  8  sq.m.,  and  comprLsed 
for  the  most  jiart  between  the  river  and  the  circular  road,  a  spacious  roadway  which 
marks  the  landward  boundarj'  of  the  city  proper.  Beyond  this  road  there  lie  extensive 
.suburbs,  the  chief  of  which  are  Chitpore'on  the  n.,  Nunden  Baugh,  Bahar-Siinleah,  Seal- 
dah.  Entail}',  and  Ballygunge  on  the  e.,  and  Bhowaueepore,  Allipore,  and  Kidderpore 
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on  the  south.  The  villages  of  Sulkeah,  Ilowra,  aud  Scebpoor  are  situated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  coiitain  the  salt-golalis  or  warehouses  of  the  government,  extensive 
manufactories,  doclcyards,  and  ship-building  establishments.  The  appearance  of  the 
city  as  it  is  ajiproachcd  by  the  river  is  very  striking;  on  the  left  are  the  botanical  gardens, 
destroyed  by  the  cyclones  of  18(57  and  1870,  but  since  replanted,  and  the  bishop's  college, 
a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  erected  by  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
foreign  jiarts;  on  the  right  is  the  suburb  of  Garden  Reach,  with  its  handsome  country- 
seats  and  beautiful  gardens;  further  on  arc  the  government  dockyards  and  the  arsenal; 
beyond  these  is  the  ^Maidan  esplanade,  which  has  been  termed  the  llyde  jiark  of  India, 
being  the  favorite  place  of  resort  of  the  elite  of  C.  for  their  evening  drive.  Here,  near  the 
river,  lies  fort  William,  the  largest  fortress  in  India,  having  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
£3,000,000,  and  occupying,  with  the  outworks,  an  area  of  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter. 
It  is  garrisoned  by  European  and  native  soldiers,  mounts  619  guns,  and  its  armory  con- 
tains 80,000  stands  of  small-arms.  Facing  the  esplanade,  among  other  fine  buildin2;s,  is 
the  government  house,  a  magnificent  palace  erected  by  the  marquis  of  Wellesley.  Beyond 
this,  extending  northwards  along  the  river  bank,  is  the  Strand,  3  m.  in  length,  and  iO  ft. 
above  low  water,  with  various  ghauts  or  landing-places.  It  is  adorned  by  many  fine 
buildings,  including  the  custom-house,  the  new  uunt,  and  other  government  offices,  and 
the  appearance  given  by  these  and  other  edifices  has  gained  for  C.  the  appellation  of 
"city  of  palaces."  Among  its  other  places  of  interest,  mention  maybe  made  of  the 
Sudder  Dewanee  Adawlut,  the  principal  court  of  justice;  the  town-hall,  a  fine  building; 
the  Bengal  club,  writers'  buildings,  bank  of  Bengal,  Jesuits'  college,  medical  college, 
university,  theater,  besides  various  churches,  mosques,  Hindu  temples,  and  pagodas  and 
numerous  bazaars.  There  are  a  number  of  monuments  throughout  the  city,  the  most 
noticeable  being  those  erected  to  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  and  sir  Davitl  "Ochterlony. 
Although  the  European  quarter  of  the  town  is  distinguished  for  its  fine  public  buildings 
and  commodious  dwelling-houses,  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  natives  present  a  very 
different  appearance,  their  houses  being  in  most  instances  built  of  mud  or  bamboo  and 
mats,  aud  the  streets  narrow  and  unpaved.  Considerable  improvements  have,  however, 
been  effected  of  late ;  new  and  wider  streets  have  been  opened  through  crowded  quarters ; 
brick  houses  are  fast  replacing  the  huts,  aud  an  extensive  system  of  drainage  has  been 
carried  out,  to  the  no  small  advantage  of  the  iidiabitants.  The  cj'clone  of  Nov.,  1867, 
destroyed  30,000  native  houses,  and  that  of  June,  1870,  was  likewise  very  destructive. 

The  water  supply  of  C.  has  recently  been  very  much  improved.  Formerly,  the  water 
was  kept  in  large  tanks,  interspersed  throughout  the  city,  whence  it  was  borne  by  water- 
carriers  or  bahintlcs  in  large  leather  bags.  But  within  the  past  five  years,  a  supply  of 
excellent  water  has  been  obtained  from  the  Hoogly,  about  15  m.  above  C,  where  it  is 
filtered  and  sent  down  by  pipes  in  the  usual  way.  The  result  of  this  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  city.  Gas  has  now  taken  the  place  of  the  oil  lamps  which 
were  formerly  in  general  use  for  lighting  the  streets  at  night.  Tramways  have  l)een 
recently  tried  in  some  of  the  principal  streets,  but  as  yet  with  little  success.  A  canal 
girds  a  part  of  the  city  beyond  the  circular  road 

The  communications  of  C.  afford  great  facilities  for  its  extensive  commerce.  There 
are  several  lines  of  railway  to  various  parts  of  India;  the  East  Indian  to  Benares,  Delhi, 
andMultan,  its  present  terminus,  whence  it  is  to  be  continued  to  Kurrachee;  the  Eastern 
Bengal,  the  extension  of  which  to  Gulundu  was  opened  in  1871;  and  the  Calcutta 
and  South-eastern  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  The  great  Indian  Peninsula 
railway  branches  off  from  the  East  Indian,  and  connects  C.  with  Bomljay  and 
Madras.  C.  is  also  connected  by  electric  telegraph  with  the  principal  towns  of  India, 
aud  can  communicate  with  England  by  three  different  lines.  Uninterrupted  communi- 
cation is  kept  up  with  Great  Britain  by  numerous  and  well-appointed  steamers  and  sail- 
ing-vessels. This  intercourse  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
canal.  Navigation  on  the  Ilooghly  is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  shifting  sands;  and 
though  much  has  been  attempted,  little  has  been  effected  in  the  way  of  remedying  the 
evil.  The  river,  adjacent  to  the  city,  varies  in  breadth  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
nearly  a  mile.     Ships  of  2000  tons  can  ascend  to  Calcutta. 

The  growth  of  scientific  and  literary  societies,  here  and  elsewhere  in  India  among 
the  native  communities,  indicates  a  degree  of  progress  and  intellectual  activity  very 
hopeful  for  the  future  of  India.  The  principal  of  these  in  C.  are  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
society,  founded  in  1784  by  sir  W.  Jones,  possessing  a  fine  librarj',  and  a  valuable  and 
extensive  museum;  the  Bethune  society,  for  the  promotion  of  intercourse  between  Euro- 
pean and  native  gentlemen;  the  Dalhousie  institute,  for  the  literary  and  social  improve- 
ment of  all  classes  of  the  community;  the  Bengal  social  science  association,  and  others. 
The  universitj'  of  C.  was  founded  in  1857,  on  the  same  basis  as  the  London  r.nivcrsity, 
and  exerci-ses  functions  over  Bengal,  the  North-west  Provinces,  Oude,  and  the  Central 
Provinces.  Colleges  have  been  instituted  to  prepare  intending  students.  In  1877,  of 
2435  candidates  for  admission  to  the  university  of  C,  1355  passed  the  requipcd  exam- 
inations. Other  educational  institutions  are  numerous  in  Calcutta.  The  principal  places 
for  religious  instniction  are  Bishop's  college,  intended  chiefly  for  the  education  of  mis.sion- 
aries  and  teachers,  and  the  institutions  of  the  established  and  free  churches  of  Scotland 
for  the  same  purpose,  all  which  are  ably  conducted. 

C.  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  commercial  center  of  Asia.     One  third  of  the  whole 
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trade  of  India  is  done  here.  In  1877,  the  exports  amounted  to  £26,596,018,  exclusive 
of  treasure,  and  the  imports  to  £16,693,813.  The  chief  exports  arc  jute,  cotton,  rice, 
sugar,  indigo,  coffee,  tea,  saltpeter,  linseed,  shellac,  buffalo  horns,  hides,  castoi-oil, 
cutch,  gunny  bags,  etc.  The  jute  exported  in  1872  was  valued  at  £4,000,000,  the  indigo 
at  £2,500,000,  and  the  tea  at  £1.400,000.  In  the  same  year  658  sailing-vessels  and  801 
steamers,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  999,614,  arrived  in  the  Hooghly;  and  637  sailing-ves- 
sels and  301  steamers,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  957,523,  sailed.  The  principal  industries 
are  sugar  retiuing,  cotton  manufacturing,  tlour,  saw,  and  oil  mills,  aud  ship-l)uilding 
docks.  Several  newspapers  are  published.  There  are  a  few  banks  and  numerous 
insurance  and  other  companies,  with  a  chamber  of  commerce.  Living  is  comparatively 
cheap,  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  as  well  as  its  necessaries,  are  to  be  had  in  the 
unpretentious  shops  of  C.  as  readily  as  in  most  European  towns.  The  annual  fall  of 
rain  averages  64  in. ;  the  temperature  in  the  shade  ranges  in  July  from  78  to  87'  aud 
in  Dec.  from  60"  to  79°. 

C.  is  the  headquarters  of  the  governor-general  of  India,  and  the  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  supreme  courts  of  justice,  and  of  the  court  of  appeal  for  the  province  of 
Bengal. 

CALDA'NI,  Leopoldo  Mauco  ANTONro,  1725-1813;  an  anatomist  and  physician,  b. 
at  Bologna,  assistant  to  Morgagni,  the  celebrated  anatomist  of  Fachia,  after  whose  death 
C.  was  chosen  his  successor  in  the  professorship.  At  the  age  of  76  lie  published  a  val- 
uable sc;ries  of  anatomical  plates.  He  had  long  before  published  Elements  of  Pathology 
and  Physiology. 

CALDAS,  or  Caldet.\s  (Lat.  callidus,  hot),  the  Spanish  for  warm  springs  {aquas, 
waters,  being  understood),  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  Peninsula,  where  a  great 
number  of  places  have  received  their  names  from  the  presence  of  these  mineral  waters; 
such  as  C.  de  ilalavella,  C.  de  Estrac,  and  C.  de  ]Mombuy,  in  Catalonia;  C.  de  Eeyea, 
C.  de  Cuntis,  and  C.  de  Tuy,  in  Galicia;  C.  de  Taipas,  C.  de  Faveios,  C.  de  llaiuhas. 
and  C.  de  Rehduse,  in  Portugal.  The  name  has  also  passed  mto  the  topogra])hy  of 
the  new  world.     There  is  a  C.  in  Brazil,  which  is  noted  for  its  hot  sulphur  springs. 

CALDEE,  a  river  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  rises  in  a  marsh  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lancashire,  near  Burnley,  runs  tortuously  e.  in  the  deep  valley  of  Todmorden, 
]iast  Halifax,  Dewsbury,  and  Waketield.  It  then  runs  n.e.,  and  after  a  total  course  of 
40  m.,  it  joins  the  Aire  near  Pontefract,  that  river  falling  into  the  Ouse.  The  C.  is 
important  as  forming  a  considerable  portion  of  the  canal  route  through  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire,  between  the  e.  and  w.  coasts  of  England. 

C ALDER,  Sir  Robert,  1745-1815;  a  Scotch  baron  of  an  ancient  family,  second  son 
of  sir  Thomas  C'akler  of  >Iuirton.  He  served  long  aud  honorably  in  the  British  navy, 
and  as  captain  of  the  fleet  took  part  in  the  battle  off  cape  St.  Vincent  in  1797,  for  ^\laich 
he  received  a  baronetc}-  and  the  thanks  of  parliament.  He  was  a  rear-admiral  in  active 
service  during  the  expected  invasion  of  England  by  Napoleon,  received  both  praise  and 
blame,  and  was  tried  by  court-martial.  He  was  acquitted  of  disaffection  and  coward- 
ice, but  reprimanded  for  not  having  done  more  to  renew  an  indecisive  engagement. 
Three  years  before  he  died  he  was  restored  to  command. 

CALDEEON  (Don  Pediio)  De  j.k  B.xbca  Henao  y  Riano,  was  b.  in  Madrid,  in  the 
year  1001.  and  received  his  early  education  in  the  Jesuits' college  at  Madrid.  After- 
wards, at  Salamanca,  he  studied  chiefly  history,  ])liilosophy,  and  law.  His  poetical 
genius  was  precocious.  Before  he  was  14  years  old,  he  luurwritten  a  drama.  El  Carro 
del  Ciilo  (The  Celestial  Chariot).  In  early  life  he  gained,  by  his  j)oetry,  and  also  by  his 
fertile  invention  of  decorations,  etc.,  for  festive  occasions,  the  patronage  of  several  dis- 
tinguished persons,  and,  on  leaving  Salamanca,  1619,  was  well  received  by  the  courtiers 
at  Madrid.  Love  of  military  adventure  induced  him  to  enter  the  army,  1625;  and,  after 
serving  with  distinction  in  Milan  and  the  Netherlands,  he  was  recalled  to  the  court  of 
Philip  IV.,  a  prince  fond  of  theatrical  amusements,  by  whom  he  was  employed  to  super- 
intend various  court  amusements,  and  esjjecially  to  invent  dramas  for  tlie  royal  theater. 
In  the  following  year  C.  was  made  knight  of  the  order  of  San  Jago,  aud  took  part  in 
the  campaign  in  Catalonia.  Peace  brought  him  l)a(k  to  poetry.  The  king  gave  him  a 
pension,  contrived  to  let  him  cultivate  uninterruptedly  his  fertile  dramatic  genius,  and 
spared  no  co.st  in  securinfj  for  his  plays  a  splendid  initiation  on  the  stage.  In  1651,  C. 
received  from  the  head  of  the  order  of  San  Jago  permission  to  enter  the  church,  and,  in 
1653,  was  ajjpointed  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  archepiscopal  church  of  Toledo;  l)ut,  as 
this  post  removed  him  too  far  from  the  court,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  royal 
chapel  at  Madrid,  1663,  and  received,  with  other  favors,  a  pension  cliargedrm  the  reve- 
nue of  Sicily.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  priest  in  the  brotherhood  of  San 
Pedro,  and  shortly  iK-fore  his  death,  was  elected  by  his  brethren  as  their  aiplan  mayor. 
He  died  May  25,  1681,  leaving  his  considerable  property  to  the  fraternity  of  San  Pedro, 
by  whom*  a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory  was  rai.sed  in  the  church  of  San  Salvador 
at  Madrid.  Fame  and  pecuniary  ])rospcrity  had  accompanied  his  career.  The  chief 
citi(!Sof  Spain — such  as  Toledo,  Seville,  and  Granada — had  pjiJd  him,  from  time  to  time, 
large  sums  of  money  for  writing  their  Autos  SacraincntaleK,  or  (Jovpns  UirMi  pieces. 
In  these  compositions,  C.  excelled  all  his  predecessors,  and  esteemed  them  more  highly 
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tlian  all  liis  other  works,  though  in  many  respects  the  latter  display  the  author's  genius 
quite  us  renuirkubly. 

Sliaiii  numlKTs  C.  among  its  greatest  poets,  and  criticism  must  allow  that  many  of 
the  (letVets  in  his  works  arc  to  be  ascribed  to  circumstances,  and  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  ratlier  than  to  the  native  tendencies  of  his  genius.  He  is  characterized  by  bril- 
liancy of  fancy,  elegance  of  versitication,  and  a  richness  of'  detail,  which  from  its  very 
abundance  often  becomes  tedious.  His  collected  dramatic  works — including  many  pieces 
.  of  intrigue,  heroic  comedies,  and  historical  plays,  of  which  some  deserve  the  title  of 
tragedy — amount  to  128.  Among  his  romantic  tragedies,  the  Constant  Prince  {El  Prin- 
cipe Cousidnte)  holds  the  first  rank.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  95  Autos  Sucranientn.hs;  200 
Zi<>rts  (preludes):  and  100  iS'*'?/;/efe5  (diverti.ssemeuts).  His  last  play,  Had(J  y  Uicisa,  was 
written  in  his  SOth  year.  His  shorter  poems  have  perished:  but  his  dramas  have  held 
their  place  on  tlie  stage  better  than  those  of  Lope  de  Vega  himself.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  his  dramas  appeared  at  Madrid  (9  vols.,  1683-89);  another  was  published  by 
Apimtes  (10  vols.,  Madrid,  1760-G3).  Goethe  and  Schlegel  have  made  him  popular  in 
Germany,  but  in  Britain  he  is  not  well  known,  and  in  France  not  cared  for. 

CALDEEON,  Don  Sekafin  Estebanez,  a  Spanish  poet,  was  b.  at  Malaga  about  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Granada,  and  in  1822 
became  professor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  there.  A  volume  of  poems  which  he  published 
shortly  after  procured  for  him  some  distinction.  Subsequently,  he  became  an  advocate 
in  his  native  city,  but  .still  continued  faithful  to  the  muses.  In  1830,  he  went  to  Madrid, 
where  he  published  anonymously  his  Pocsias  del  Solitario  (1833).  He  also  wrote  .several 
articles  on  Andalusian  manners  for  the  Cartas  EnpaTiolas,  the  only  literary  journal  at 
that  period  in  Spain.  In  1836,  he  was  appointed  civil  governor  of  Logroiio,  but  an  acci- 
dent obliged  him  to  return  to  Madrid,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  collecting  MSS.  of 
the  old  national  literature,  to  be  the  basis  of  a  great  critical  edition  of  the  Canqioneros' 
and  lio ma  nceros.  C.  wrote  likewise  a  fine  novel,  Cristianos  y  Moriscos.  To  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Spanish  Moors  he  paid  great  attention.  His  Escenas  Andalucea  (1847)  are  a 
series  of  lively  sketches  of  Andalusian  life.  At  his  death  in  Feb.,  1867,  he  left  behind 
him  a  work  on  the  Expedici/jnes  y  Aventitras  de  los  Espanoles  en  Africa.  The  Spanish 
government  purchased  his  very  valuable  library. 

CALDERWOOD,  David,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine  and  ecclesiastical  historian, 
descended  of  a  good  family,  was  b.  in  1575,  and  about  1604  was  settled  as  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Crailing,  Roxburghshire.  Opposed  to  the  designs  of  James  VI.  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  6n  that  monarch's  visit  to  his  native  countrj'  ia 
1617.  he  and  other  ministers  signed  a  protest  against  a  bill,  then  before  the  Scots  parlia- 
ment, for  granting  the  power  of  framing  new  laws  for  the  church  to  an  ecclesiastical 
council  appointed  by  the  king,  and  in  consequence  he  was  summoned  before  the  high 
commission  of  St.  Andrews.  Refusing  to  submit,  he  was  committed  to  prison  for  con- 
tumacy, and  then  banished  the  kingdom.  He  retired  to  Holland,  and  in  1623  published 
there  his  celebrated  controversial  work,  cntMed  Alfare  Damascenum,  etc.,  in  which  he 
rigorously  examined  the  origin  and  authority  of  Episcopacy.  In  1622,  a  pretended 
recantation  of  his  protest  was  published  at  London  by  a  venal  writer,  Patrick  Scott. 
While  on  the  continent,  C.  was  known  by  the  quaint  appellation  of  Edwardus  Dido- 
clavius,  being  an  anagram  on  his  name  Latinized.  After  king  .James's  death  in  1625,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  for  some  years  was  engaged  collecting  all  the  memorials  relat- 
ing to  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland,  from"  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  there 
to  the  death  of  James  VI.  In  1638,  he  became  minister  of  Pencaitland.  near  Edinburgh; 
and  in  1643  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  for  drawing  up  the  Directory  for  PiMic 
Worship  ill  Scotland.  He  died  at  Jedburgh  in  1651.  From  "the  original  MS.  of  his  His- 
tm-y  of  tlie  Kirk  of  Scotland,  preserved  in  the  British  museum,  an  edition  was  printed 
for  the  Wodrow  society,  in  8  vols.,  8vo  (Edin.  184^-45),  edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Thomson. 

CALDIE'RO  (ancient  Caldarium),  a  decayed  town  of  n.  Italy,  about  nine  m.  e.  of 
Verona.  Its  thermal  springs  were  in  repute  as  early  as  the  1st  c.  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  continued  to  enjoy  popularity  until  the  commencement  of  the  16th  c,  after  which 
they  gradually  became  neglected,  and  are  now  little  visited.  The  Austrians  repulsed  the 
French  here  in  1796. 

CALDWELL,  a  co.  in  w.  Kentucky;  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  80,  11,280—2186  colored;  gen- 
erally level,  and  good  pasture  land.  Iron  and  coal  are  found.  Chief  productions,  corn, 
tobacco,  wool,  etc.  The  Elizabethtown  and  Paducah  railroad  is  projected  through  this 
county.     Co.  seat,  Princeton. 

_CALDWELL,  a  parish  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Washita  river;  528  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
5770 — 2897  colored.  Surface  hilly,  producing  corn,  cotton,  etc.  Chief  town' 
Columbia. 

CALDWELL,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Missouri,  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad-  435 
sq.m.;  pop.  '70,  11,390—284  colored;  in  '80,  13,654.  Products,  corn,  wheat,  oats,' but- 
ter, wool,  etc.     Surface  level,  and  soil  rich.     Co.  seat,  Kingston. 

CALDWELL,  a  co.  in  n.w.  North  Carolina,  on  Catawba  river  and  the  Western 
North  Carolina  railroad;  450  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  10,28S— 1600 colored.    Surface  rou^^^h  and 
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partly  mountainous,  including  a  portion  of  the  Blue  Bidge.     Productions,  corn,  -wheat, 
oats,  and  tobacco.     Co.  seat,  Lenoir. 

CALDWELL,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas,  e.  of  the  San  Marcos  river;  535  sq.m.;  pop.  '70, 
6572 — 2331  colored;  in  'SO,  11,757.  Main  business  agriculture  and  stock-raising;  an 
undulating  surface,  Avell  wooded  and  fertile.  Co.  seat  Lockhart,  near  which  are  about 
20  springs  of  some  celebrity. 

CALDWELL,  a  village  and  seat  of  justice  of  Warren  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  a  delightful 
situation  at  the  s.  end  of  lake  George — a  place  much  frequented  by  tourists.  Near  by 
are  the  ruins  of  fort  St.  George  of  the  French  and  Indian  and  revolutionary  wars, 
and  on  the  site  of  fort  William  Henry  is  an  immense  hotel.     Pop.  of  township,  '80, 1223. 

CALDWELL,  Ciiaules,  1772-1858;  a  native  of  N.  C,  celebrated  as  a  physician, 
and  writer  on  medical  subjects.  He  published  Blumenbach's  Elements  of  Pliysiologp 
translated  from  the  Latin,  edited  the  Port  Folio,  edited  Culleu's  Practice  of  Physic,  pub- 
ILslicd  the  Life  and  Caiupaigns  of  General  Greene;  was  professor  of  medicine  in  Transyl- 
vania university;  made  a  tour  in  Europe;  established  medical  iuslilutious  in  Louis- 
ville; wrote  Memoirs  of  tlie  liev.  Dr.  Horace  Ilolley,  and  left  his  own  memoirs  ready  for 
publication  after  his  death. 

CALDWP2LL,  James,  1734^81 ;  a  native  of  Va. ;  graduated  at  the  college  of  New 
Jersey;  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Elizabethtown.  He  was  a  zeal- 
ous patriot  during  the  revolution,  and  became  obnoxious  to  the  tories  of  the  region, 
who,  in  1780,  burned  his  house  and  church.  Soon  afterwards  a  British  force  from 
Staten  Island  fell  upon  the  village  of  Connecticut  Farms,  where  C.'s  wife  and  children 
.were  temporarily  resident,  and  the  wife  was  killed  by  a  shot  while  praying  with  her 
children.  It  is  of  C.  that  the  story  is  told  of  his  distributing  hymn  books  to  the  soldiers 
short  of  wadding,  with  the  exhortation  'Now,  boy.s,  put  Watts  into  them."  C.  was 
shot  and  killed  by  a  patriot  sentinel  at  Elizabelhtowu  Point  during  a  dispute  about  a 
package  that  ihe  soldier  declared  it  hi.s  duty  to  examine.  The  soldier  was  tried  by  the 
civil  authorities  for  murder,  convicted,  and  executed.  A  tine  monument  to  "The 
Soldier  Parson  "  was  dedicated  at  Elizabethtown  on  the  64th  anniversary  of  his  death. 

CALDWELL,  Joseph,  d.d.,  1773-1835;  a  native  of  N.  C;  graduated  at  the  college 
of  New  Jer-sey,  and  a  tutor  there  from  1791-96;  then  cho-sen  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  North  Carolina  university,  and  in  1804  was  made  president  and  professor  of  moral 
philosophy.     He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Geometry  and  letters  on  internal  improvements. 

CALEDONIA,  a  kind  of  poetical  name  applied  to  Scotland,  being  a  resumption  of 
that  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  country  n.  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  which  ran  between 
the  tirths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  Among  the  chief  tribes  of  this  region  were  the 
Caledonii,  whence  the  whole  country  has  been  called  Caledonia.  Tacitus  speaks  of  the 
Caledonians  as  having  red  hair,  large  limbs;  being  naked  and  barefooted;  living  in  tents, 
without  cities;  supporting  themselves  by  pasturing  cattle,  by  the  chase,  and  by  certain 
ferries;  addicted  to  predatory  warfare;  and  fighting  in  chariots  with  shields,  short 
spears,  and  daggers.  They  are  suppo.sed  to  have  been  of  Gaelic  or  Celtic  origin,  and  to 
have  painted  their  bodies,  whence  the  name  Picti  or  Picts,  by  which,  according  to 
man}'  writers,  titey  were  afterwards  known.  Agricola  Avas  the  first  Roman  gen.  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  Caledonians.  In  84  a.d.  he  defeated  them,  now  united  to 
repel  a  common  enemy,  under  their  chief  Galgacus,  at  the  Moiis  Grampius  (or  Graupius), 
the  site  of  which  ha^  not  been  determined.  The  Romans  overran  the  n.e.  of  Scotland  as 
far  as  the  Moray  firtli,  and  formed  many  encampments  (of  which  remains  still  exist), 
but  the}'  never  reduced  the  country  to  a  Roman  province.  Roman  coins  and  military 
relics  have  been  found  in  connection  with  these  camps.  The  name  of  Caledonii  disap- 
pears about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  c,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  Iiegiu  to  be 
spoken  of  as  Scots  (q.v.)  and  Picts  (q.v.). 

CALEDONIA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Vermont,  on  the  New  Hampshire  border,  intersected  by 
the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  River  railroad;  650  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  23,607.  It  is  an 
agricultural  region,  with  streams  that  furnish  abundant  water-power,  and  has  quarries 
of  granite  and  limestone,  and  sulphur  .springs.     Co.  .seat,  St.  Johnsbury. 

CALEDONIAN  CANAL,  a  chain  of  natural  lakes  united  by  artificial  canals,  nmning 
across  the  n.  of  Scotland  in  a  straight  line  from  n.e.  to  s.w.,  from  the  North  .sea 
to  the  Atlantic,  through  Glenmore.  or  the  Great  Glen  of  Albin,  in  Inverness-shire,  and 
touching  .Vrgylesliire  at  the  s.  end.  Tlie  sea  and  fresh  water  lochs  in  this  line  are 
Beauly,  Ness.'Oich,  Lochy,  Eil,  and  T.innbe.  The  canal  was  formed  to  avoid  the  dan- 
gerous and  tedious  navigation  of  sliips.  especially  coasting  vessels,  round  by  tlie  Ptmt- 
fand  firth,  rape  Wrath,  and  the  Hebrides;  i\w.  distance  between  Kiiinaird's  head  and  the 
sound  of  ^NIiill  by  this  route  being  500  m.,  liut  by  the  canal  only  250,  with  an  average 
saving  of  9^  days  for  sailing  vessels.  The  C.  C.  begins  in  the  Beauly  firth,  near  Inver- 
ness, whence  a  cut  of  7  m.  joins  loch  Ness,  which  is  24  by  \\  mile.  A  cut  of  6  m. 
joins  loch  Ness  and  loch  Oieh,  whifh  is  3^  by  A  mile.  Another  cut  of  2  m.  joins  loch 
Oich  and  loch  Lochy,  which  is  10  by  1  m. ;  and'a  fourth  cut  of  8  m.  joins  loch  Eil  at  the 
village  of  Corpach,  2  m.  n.  of  fort  William.     This  ship  communication  is  60i  m.  long, 
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874^  m.  being  through  natural  lochs  or  lakes,  and  23  m.  by  artificial  cuts.  Each  cut  is 
120  ft.  broad  at  surface,  and  50  at  bottom,  and  17  dceix  The  highest  part  is  loch  Oich. 
■which  is  9-1  ft.  above  tlie  sea.  There  are  in  all  28  lochs,  each  17U  to  180  ft.  long,  and  40 
wide,  with  a  rise  or  lift  of  water  of  8  feet.  Eight  of  the  locks,  called  Neptune's  stair 
case,  occur  in  succession  near  the  w.  end  of  the  canal.  Some  large  mountain  stream^ 
between  lochs  Eil  and  Lochy  are  conducted  in  huge  culverts  under  the  canal ;  and  by  a 
new  cut,  the  Lochy  water  is  turned  into  the  Spean.  The  practica])ility  of  this  great  work 
was  first  shown  by  a  survey  under  government  in  1773  l)y  the  celebrated  James  Watt; 
but  it  Avas  not  till  1803  that  it  was  begun  under  Mr.  Telford.  The  whole  line  was 
opened  for  ships  in  1823.  After  three  years  of  repair,  it  was  reopened  in  1847.  Ships 
of  500  to  600  tons,  fully  laden,  can  pass  through  the  canal.  The  canal  and  tonnage 
rates  for  sailing  vessels  are  each  a  farthing  per  mile  per  ton,  and  a  half  of  this  for  vessels 
under  125  tons.  Steamers  pay  2«.  a  ton.  Of  £1,368,203  expended  on  this  canal,  from 
1803  to  1856,  £1,242,387  were  voted  by  parliament,  and  £90,748  were  from  canal  dues. 
Heavy  gales  and  rains  in  Dec,  1848,  and  Jan.,  1849.  did  much  damage  to  the  canal, 
which  was  repaired  by  a  government  grant  of  £10,000.  For  the  year  ending  April, 
1876,  the  total  income  of  the  canal  was  £6741,  whereas  the  expenditure  amounted  to 
£9307 — a  state  of  accounts  by  no  means  exceptional.  There  is  regular  steam  commu- 
nication by  the  canal  between  Glasgow  and  Inverness.  The  scenery  is  wild  and  roman- 
tic on  both  sides  of  the  canal,  and  has  many  other  objects  of  interest  to  the  tourist,  such 
as  fort  William,  Ben  Nevis,  Inverlochy  castle.  Tor  castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  Cameron 
of  Locheil,  Glen  Spean,  Glen  Roy,  with  its  parallel  roads,  fort  Augustus,  the  fall  of 
Foyers,  and  Inverness. 

CALEDONIA  (NEW).     See  New  Caledonia. 

CALEDONIA  SPRINGS,  in  Prescott  co.,  province  of  Ontario,  40  m.  from  Montreal. 
They  are  strongly  alkaline,  with  additions  of  bromine  and  iodine,  and  are  much  fre- 
quented by  persons  afflicted  with  scrofulous,  cutaneous,  and  rheumatic  disease. 

CALEF,  Robert,  d.  April  13,  1719;  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who  wrote  More  Wonders 
of  the  IntiisihU  ^yorld,  in  answer  to  Cotton  Mather's  book  of  similar  title.  C.'s  book  was 
so  obnoxious  to  the  witch-persecutors  of  the  time,  that  it  was  publicly  burned  at  Harvard, 
by  order  of  Increase  Mather,  the  president  of  the  college,  but  it  was  of  much  value  in 
ending  the  witchcraft  delusion. 

CAL  EMBOUEG,  or  Cal'embour,  the  French  name  for  a  pun  (q.v.). 

CALENBAR  (from  Cleands,  q.v.),  the  mode  of  adjusting  the  months  and  other 
divisions  of  the  civil  year  to  the  natural  or  solar  year.  The  necessity  of  some  division 
and  measurement  of  time  must  have  been  early  felt.  The  phases  or  changes  of  the 
moon  supplied  a  natural  and  very  obvious  mode  of  dividing  and  reckoning  time,  and 
hence  the  division  into  months  (q.v. — see  also  Week)  of  29  or  30  days  was,  perhaps,  the 
earliest  and  most  universal.  But  it  would  soon  be  observed  that,  for  many  purposes, 
the  changes  of  the  seasons  were  more  serviceable  as  marks  of  division;  and  thus  arose 
the  division  into  years  (q.v.),  determined  by  the  motions  of  the  sun.  It  was  soon, 
however,  discovered  that  the  year,  or  larger  division,  did  not  contain  an  exact  number 
of  the  smaller  divisions  or  months,  and  that  an  accommodation  was  necessary ;  and 
various  not  very  dissimilar  expedients  were  employed  for  correcting  the  error  that 
arose.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  year  determined  by  the  changes  of  the  seasons, 
without  reference  to  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  containing  365  days,  divided  into 
twelve  months  of  30  days  each,  with  five  supplementary  days  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  .lewish  year  consisted,  in  the  earliest  periods,  as  it  still  does,  of  twelve  lunar 
months,  a  thirteenth  being  from  time  to  time  introduced,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  sun 
and  seasons;  this  was  also  the  case  with  the  ancient  Syrians,  Macedonians,  etc.  The 
Jewish  montlis  have  alternatel}- 29  and  30  days;  and  in  a  cj'cle  of  19  years  there  are 
seven  years  having  the  intercalary  month,  some  of  these  years  having  also  one.  and 
some  two  days  more  than  others  have,  so  that  the  length  of  the  year  varies  from  353  to 
385  days. — The  Greeks,  in  the  most  ancient  periods,  reckoned  according  to  real  lunar 
months,  twelve  making  a  year;  and  about  594  B.C.,  Solon  introduced  in  Athens  the 
mode  of  reckoning  alternately  30  and  29  days  to  the  month,  accommodating  this  civil 
year  of  354  days  to  the  solar  "year,  by  occasiona  introduction  of  an  intercalary  month. 
A  change  was  afterwards  made,  by  "which  three  times  in  eight  years  a  montli  of  30 
days  was  intercalated,  making  the  average  length  of  the  year  365J  days.  See  Metonic 
Cycle. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  had  originally  a  year  of  10  months;  but  in  the  times 
of  their  kings,  they  adopted  a  lunar  year  of  355  days,  divided  into  12  months,  Avith  an 
occasional  intercalary  month.  Through  the  ignorance  of  the  priests,  Avho  had  the  charge 
of  this  matter,  the  utmost  confusion  gradually  arose,  which  Julius  Cfesar  remedied,  46 
B.C. ,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Julian  Calendar,  according  to  which  the  year  has 
ordinarily  365  days,  and  every  fourth  year  is  a  leap-year  of  366  days — the  length  of  the 
year  being  thus  assumed  as  365j  days,  Avhile  it  is  in  realitj-  365  days,  5  nours,  48  min- 
utes, and  50  seconds;  or  11  minutes,  10  seconds  less.  Caesar  gave  to  the  mouths  the 
number  of  days  which  they  still  have. 
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So  comparativel}'  perfect  was  the  Julian  style  of  reckoning  time,  that  it  prevailed 
generally  among  Christian  nations,  and  remained  undisturbed  till  the  renewed 
accumulaiion  of  the  remaining  error  of  eleven  minutes  or  so  had  amounted,  in 
la^'Z  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  ten  complete  days;  the  vernal  equinox  falling  on 
the  11th  instead  of  the  21st  of  Mar.,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice,  325 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  This  shifting  of  days  had  caused  great  disturbances, 
by  untixing  the  times  of  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  hence  of  all  the  other  movable 
feasts.  And  acconliugly,  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  after  deep  study  and  calculation, 
ordained  that  ten  days  should  be  deducted  from  the  year  1582,  by  calling  what, 
according  to  the  old  calendar,  would  have  been  reckoned  the  5th  of  Oct.,  the  15th  of 
Oct.,  1582;  anil,  in  order  that  tiie  displacement  might  not  recur,  it  was  further  ordained 
that  every  hundredth  year  (18UU,  1900,  2100,  etc.)  should  not  be  counted  a  leap-year, 
excepting  every  fourth  hundredth,  beginning  with  2000.  In  this  way  the  difference 
betweenlhe  civil  and  natural  year  will  not  amount  to  a  day  in  5000  years.  In  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  part  of  Italy,  the  pope  was  exactly  obeyed.  In  France,  the  change  took 
place  in  the  same  year,  by  calling  the  10th  the  20th  of  Dec.  In  the  Low  Countries,  the 
change  was  from  the  15th  Dec.  to  the  25th;  but  it  was  resisted  by  the  Protestant  part 
of  the  community  till  the  year  1700.  The  Catholic  nations,  in  general,  adopted  the 
8(i/le  ordained  by  their  sovereign  pontiff;  but  the  Protestants  were  then  too  much 
inflamed  against  Catholicism  in  all  its  relations,  to  receive  even  a  purely  scientitic 
improvement  from  such  hands.  The  Lutherans  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and,  as 
alread}'  mentioned,  of  the  Low  Countries,  at  length  gave  way  in  1700,  when  it  had 
become  necessary  to  omit  eleven  instead  of  ten  days.  A  bill  to  this  effect  had  been 
brought  before  the  parliament  of  England  in  1585,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  gone 
beyond  a  second  reading  in  the  house  of  lords.  It  was  not  till  1751,  and  after  great 
inconvenience  had  been  experienced  for  nearly  two  centuries,  from  the  difference  of  the 
reckoning,  that  an  act  was  passed  (24  Geo.  II.,  1751)  for  equalizing  the  style  in  Great 
Britain  and  li'eland  with  that  used  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  then  enacted 
that  eleven  daj's  .should  be  omitted  after  the  2d  of  Sept.,  1752,  so  that  the  ensuing  day 
should  be  the  14th.  A  similar  change  was  about  the  same  time  made  in  Sweden  and 
Tuscany;  and  Russia  is  now  the  onl}'  country  which  adheres  to  the  oki  style;  an  adher- 
ence which  rendere  it  necessary,  when  a  letter  is  thence  addressed  to  a  person  in  another 
country,  that  the  date  should  be  given  thus: — April  ^  or  ^„^yf ;  for  it  will  be  observed, 
the  year  1800,  not  being  considered  by  us  as  a  leap  year,  has  interjected  another  (or 
twelfth)  day  between  old  and  new  style. 

The  C.  of  the  French  republic  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  was  adopted  in  conse- 
quence of  a  decree  of  the  national  convention  in  1793.  The  midnight  preceding  the 
autumnal  equinox  of  1793  was  fixed  upon  as  the  new  epoch,  from  which  the  j'ears  were 
to  be  reckoned  as  the  j^ear  1,  the  year  2,  etc.  The  year  was  divided  into  13 
months,  each  of  30  days,  to  which  new  names  were  given,  as  Vemlenimire  (vintage 
month),  Brirnmire  (foggy  month),  etc.;  and  instead  of  weeks,  each  month  was  divided 
into  periods  of  10  days,  called  Priiiikli,  Duodi,  Tridi,  etc.  Five  compleiwntarji  daj^s 
were  added  at  the  end  of  each  year,  which  were  the  F^ete  dii  Genie,  Fete  du  Tracdil, 
etc.  By  Napoleon's  command,  this  new  system  was  abolished,  and  the  use  of  the 
Gregorian  C.  resumed  on  Jan'.  1,  1806. 

CALENDAR,  French  Revolt:tiox.\ry.  The  French  nation,  in  1792,  while  reform- 
ing so  many  otiicr  of  the  world's  customs,  undertook  the  task  of  making  a  new  calen- 
dar, professedly  upon  philosophical  principles.  The  new  era  began  with  the  republic  at 
midnight  of  Sept.  21,  1792,  and  the  months,  seasons,  and  festivals  were  arranged  as 
follows: 

AUTUJIN. 

Vendemiaire Vintage  month 22  Sept.  to  21  Oct. 

Brumaire Fog  month 22  Oct.  to  20  Nov. 

Frimaire Sleet  month 21  Nov.  to  20  Dec. 

WINTEU, 

Nivose Snow  month 21  Dec.  to  19  Jan. 

Pluvio.se Rain  month 20  Jan.  to  18  Feb. 

Ventose "Wind  month 19  Feb.  to  20  Mar. 

8PRIXG. 

Germinal Sprout  month 21  Mar.  to  19  April, 

Floreal ..Flower  montli 20  April  to  16  May. 

Prairial Pasture  month 20  May  to  18  June. 

SUMMER. 

Messidor Harvest  month 19  .Tune  to  18. July. 

Fervidor,  or  Thermidor Hot  month 19  Julv  to  17  Autr. 

Fructidor Fruit  month 18  Aug.  to  16  Sept 
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Les  Vertus The  Virtues 17  Sept. 

Le  Geuie Genius 18  Sept. 

Le  Travail Labor 19  Sept. 

L'Opiniou Opinion 20  Sept. 

Les  Kecompenses Rewards 31  Sept. 

This  calendar  existed  until  the  lOtli  Nivose,  year  of  the  republic  XIV.  (Dec.  31, 1805), 
when  llie  old  sj^stem  was  restored  by  Napoleon. 

CALENDAR  of  PRISONERS,  in  the  practice  of  the  criminal  law  in  England,  is  the 
technical  name  aiven  to  the  list  of  all  prisoners'  names  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff 
of  each  county,  "prepared  for  the  assizes.  When  the  business  is  over,  and  the  trials 
concluded,  the"  clerk  of  assize  makes  out  in  writing  four  lists  of  all  the  prisoners,  w^ith 
separate  C(jlumns,  conlaining  their  crimes,  verdicts,  and  sentences,  leaving  a  blank  col- 
umn, in  which,  if  the  judge'has  reason  to  vary  the  course  of  the  law,  he  writes  opposite 
the  names  of  the  capital  convicts — to  be  reprieved,  respited,  transported,  etc.  These  four 
calendars,  being  first  carefully  compared  together  by  the  judge  and  the  clerk  of  assize, 
are  signed  by  them,  and  one  is  given  to  the  sheriff,  one  to  the  jailer,  and  the  judge 
and  the  clerk  of  assize  respectively  keep  another.  If  the  sherifl'  receives  afterwards 
no  special  order  from  the  judge,  he  executes  the  judgment  of  the  law  in  the  usual 
manner,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  his  calendar.  In  every  county  this  important 
subject  is  settled  with  great  deliberation  by  the  judge  and  the  clerk  of  assize,  before 
the  judge  leaves  the  assize-town;  but  probably  in  different  counties,  with  some  slight 
variation,  as  in  Lancashire,  no  calendar  is  left  with  the  jailer,  but  one  is  sent  to  the 
home  secretary. 

CALENDERING  is  the  term  applied  to  tlie  process  of  finishing  by  pressure  the  sur- 
face of  linen,  cotton,  and  other  textile  fabrics.  It  is  usually  done  by  passing  the  fabric 
between  cylinders  ])ressed  together  with  great  force;  hence  the  origin  of  the  term,  which 
is  a  corruption  of  cyliiuUring. 

The  familiar  domestic  processes  of  starching  and  ironing  afford  the  simplest  illus- 
trations of  the  object  and  result  of  calendering.  The  domestic  mangle  effects  the 
same  object  as  the  flat  iron,  and  is  a  near  approach  in  construction  to  the  C.  engines  of 
the  manufacturer,  no  traversing- box  of  stones  being  used  in  the  new  patent  mangles. 

The  cylindrical  C.  machine'is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
Huguenots,  driven  here  by  persecution.  The  cylinders  were  originally  of  wood,  but  the 
liabilitj'  to  warping  is  a  strong  objection  to  them. 

The  modern  calender  usually  consists  of  4,  5,  or  6  cylinders  or  "bowls,"  set  verti- 
cally in  a  sti'ong  iron  frame,  with  suitable  driving  gear,  and  furnished  with  weights  sus- 
pended over  a  pulley  to  produce  the  required  pressure.  This  sometimes  amounts  to,  or 
even  exceeds,  20  tons,  including  the  weight  of  the  rollers.  In  a  o-roller  machine,  the 
arrangement  is  this:  The  center  roller  is  of  iron  or  copper,  made  hollow  for  the  admis- 
sion of  steam  or  a  red-hot  heater,  the  one  immediately  above  and  that  directly  below 
it  are  of  paper;  and  the  remaining  two,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  are 
of  cast-iron.  At  least  one  of  the  rollers  is  always  of  paper,  as  it  has  more  elasticity  than 
metal,  and  is  not  liable  to  waip,  like  wood.  It  consists  of  sheets  of  brown  paper  or 
pasteboard,  densely  packed  and  compressed  on  an  iron  axis.  The  edges  of  these  formi 
the  surface  of  the  roller,  which  is  turned  and  polished,  an  operation  of  some  difiicuUy. 

Before  the  final  rolling  in  the  C.  machine,  the  fabric  is  first  lightly  smcollud  by 
passing  over  warm  cylinders.  Cotton  goods  are  starched  with  a  starch  prepared  from 
flour,  and  the  starch  is  sometimes  thickened  with  plaster  of  Paris,  porcelain  clay,  or  a 
mixture  of  these,  to  give  a  fictitious  appearance  of  stoutness,  Avhich  of  course  vanishes 
when  the  article  is  washed.  For  ordinary  C.  the  fabric  is  then  simply  passed  between 
plain  cj'linders,  which  produces  the  desired  effect  by  flattening  the  otherwise  round 
threads.  When,  by  means  of  a  hot  cylinder,  with  a  pattern  raised  upon  it,  the  amount 
of  this  flattening  is"  unequal  on  different  parts  of  the  cloth,  the  beautiful  effect  known 
as  "  watering"  is  the  result.  G'Vrr^'wy  is  produced  by  combined  rubbing  and  pressure; 
the  rollers,  one  of  which  is  heated,  being  made  to  move  with  different  velocities,  so  that 
one  side  of  the  fabric  is  rubbed  as  well  as  pressed  by  the  roller  whose  surface  moves 
with  the  greater  rapidity.  Before  the  invention  of  these  rubbing  cylinders,  glazing  Avas 
effected  by  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  fabric  with  a  polished  flint.  Calendering  is  done 
on  a  very  large  scale  in  some  manufacturing  towns,  such  as  Manchester  and  Glasgow. 
In  Dundee,  where  half  a  century  ago  it  was  not  the  custom  to  calender  the  linen  at  all, 
there  are  now  more  than  1000  hands  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Machines 
similar  to  the  one  above  described,  but  with  all  the  rollers  of  iron,  and  also  called  cal- 
enders, are  used  for  rolling  india-rubber  into  sheets  for  coats,  shoes,  etc. 

CALENDS.  The  Romans  made  a  threefold  division  of  the  month  into  calends, 
nones,  and  ides.  The  C.  always  fell  upon  the  Ist  of  the  month;  the  nones  in  Mar., 
May,  July,  and  Oct.,  on  the  7th;  and  the  ides  on  the  loth;  and  in  the  remaining  months, 
the  nones  on  the  5th,  and  the  ides  on  the  13th.  The  C.  were  so  named  because  it  was 
an  old  custom  of  the  college  of  priests  on  the  first  of  the  month  to  call  (or  assemble)  the 
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people  together  to  inform  them  of  the  festivals  and  sacred  daj's  to  be  observed  during 
the  month;  the  nones  received  their  name  from  being  the  ?iv'/i!^/t  day  before  the  ides, 
reckoned  inclusively;  and  the  ides  from  an  obsolete  verb,  signifying  to  divide,  because 
the}'  nearly  halved  the  month.  This  threefold  division  also  deterniiued  the  reckoning 
of  the  days,  \vhich  were  not  distinguished  by  the  ordinal  numbers  first,  second,  tlurd, 
etc.,  but  as  follows-  Those  between  the  C.  and  the  nones  were  termed  the  ihiys  before 
the  nonen;  those  between  the  nones  and  the  ides,  the  days  before  the  idea;  and  the  remain- 
der, the  days  before  the  C.  of  the  next  month.  Thus,  the  ides  of  Jan.  happening  on  the 
13th  of  that  mouth,  the  next  day  would  not  be  termed  by  a  Latin  writer  the  14th,  but 
tlie  IQth  bifore  the  C.  of  Feb.,  reckoning  inclusively,  i.e.,  reckoning  both  the  14th  of  Jan. 
und  the  1st  of  Feb.,  and  so  on  to  the  last,  which  was  termed  pridk  oileiidas. 

Ad  raUniddS  Gracas,  a  Roman  proverbial  saying,  practically  equivalent  to  "never." 
The  Roman  C.  were  often  appointed  as  days  for  payment  of  rent,  interest,  etc. ;  but 
as  the  C4reeks  had  no  C,  a  postponement  of  payment  adcalendas  Grmcas,  simplj^  meant 
a  refusal  to  pay  altogether.  It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Augustus  frequently  used  the 
phrase,  which  afterwards  became  a  proverb. 

CALENTITEE,  a  Spanish  term  {cakntnru)  applied  to  a  species  of  temporary  delirium 
or  fever  occurring  on  board  ship  in  hot  climates,  and  probably  due  to  the"  effect  of 
exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  descrijjtions  of  the  disease  seem  rather  fan- 
ciful and  contradictory,  and  the  term  is  nearly  obsolete.  See  Bicitonnairedt's  Sciences 
MedicaUs. 

CALEPI'NO,  Ambrogio,  1435-1511,  an  Augustine  monk  who  devoted  his  life  to 
making  a  jtolyglot  dictionary.  The  latest  edition  comprises  11  languages,  some  of  them 
added  by  Passerat  and  others. 

CALIIOUX,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Alabama,  on  Coo.sa  river,  and  Sclma,  Rome  and  Dalton 
railroad;  117U  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  19,591 — 54-10  colored.  Surface  uneven  and  in  .some  parts 
mountainous.  Productions  agricultural.  Marble,  limestone,  lead,  and  iron  abound,  and 
some  gold  has  beeu  discovered.     Co.  seat,  Jacksonville. 

CALIIOUxS,  a  CO.  in  s.  Arkansas,  on  the  Washita  and  Moreau  rivers;  600  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  5671 — 2088  colored.  Surface  rolling  or  level,  and  soil  good;  productions  agri- 
cultural.    Co.  seat,  Hampton. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  w.  Florida,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  w.  of  Appalachicola  river; 
464  sq.m. ;  pop. '80, 1579 — 396  colored.  Surface  level  and  fertile,  producing  corn,  tobacco, 
etc.     Co.  seat,  Abe's  Spring. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Georgia;  300  sq.m.;  pop  '80,  7024r— 4670  colored.  It  ia 
level,  with  fertile  soil,  but  little  cultivated.     Co.  seat,  Morgan. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Illinois,  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  rivers;  260 
sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  7471.  Near  the  rivers  the  land  is  low  and  subject  to  inundation;  in 
other  parts  marked  by  liigh  bluffs  and  table-lands.  Productions  agricultural.  There 
are  coal-fields  in  the  w.  section.     Co.  seat,  Hardin. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  w.  Iowa,  on  Coon  river  and  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  rail- 
road; 600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  1602;  in  '80,  5595.  Productions  agricultural.  Co.  seat.  Lake 
City. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Michigan,  on  St.  Joseph  river  and  the  Peninsular  and 
Jlichig.m  Central  railroads;  720  .sq.in.;  pop.  '80,  38,452.  Soil  rich;  surface  generally 
level;  productions  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Marshall. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  n.  ^Missi.ssippi,  on  the  Yallabusha  river;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
13,492—3301  colored.     Productions,  corn,  cotton,  butter,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Pittsboro. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas,  on  the  gulf  of  IMexico  and  including  Matagorda 
island;  684  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  1739—548  colored.  Surface  level,  and  .soil  poor  with  little 
timber.  Tlie  San  Antonio  and  Gulf  and  the  Indianola  railroads  traverse  the  county. 
Co.  seat,  Indianola. 

CALHOUN,  a  co.  in  w.  West  Virginia,  on  the  Little  Kanawha  river;  300  sq.m.; 
pop.  '70,  2939:  in  '80,  6074.     An  agricultural  region.     Co.  seat,  Grantsville. 

CALHOUN,  John  C.m.dwei.l.  an  eminent  American  statesman,  descended  from  an 
Iri>li  familv  wlio  founded  the  Calhouns'  settlement  in  South  Carolina,  was  b.  at  Abbe- 
ville, S.  C.*,  Mar.  18,  1782.  Having  gained  distinction  at  the  bar,  he  was  sent  to  con- 
gress in  1811,  where  he  soon  made  himself  the  leader  of  the  war-party  against  England. 
Author  of  the  tariff  of  1S16,  so  favorable  to  his  native  state,  he  in  1817  was  named  min- 
ister  of  war  ])y  president  iMonroe,  and  reduced  the  confu.sed  .state  of  affairs  in  his 
department  to  f)nler,  and  made  a  great  reduction  in  the  expenditure  of  the  army  without 
sacrificing  its  efticiency. 

Tiic  early  part  of  (-.'s  career  was  marked  l)y  broad  and  patriotic  views,  to  which  his 
8ubse(|iieiit  "preference  of  southern  interests  presented  an  unfavorable  contrast.  The  tariff 
of  1828  not  being  very  favorable  to  the  southf-rn  states,  C.  still  adhered  to  the  govern- 
ment, hoping  that  the  i)resident,  Jack.son,  would  veto  the  measure;  but  as  this  hope  was 
disappointed.  C.  went  to  Soutii  Carolina,  and  there  (1829)  carried  in  tiie  legislature  the 
notorious  resolution,  "thai  any  state  in  the  union  might  annul  an  act  of  the  Federal 
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goverument."  To  this  decision,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  gave  in  their  adhe- 
sion, and  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  union.  President  Jackson  promptly  used 
energetic  measures  to  make  this  resolution  of  no  effect.  C.  lost  popularity,  and 
despairing  of  reaching  the  presidency,  resigned  his  vice-presidency;  but  soon  afterwards 
was  elected  to  the  senate.  In  1838,  he  delivered  his  famous  speech  on  slavery,  and  con- 
tinued to  agitate  on  behalf  of  the  skive-holding  interest  and  for  a  dissolurion  of  the 
union,  both  with  voice  and  pen,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Washington,  Mar. 
31,  1830.  In  his  private  character,  C.  was  blameless;  but  in  his  career  as  a  statesmanhe 
is  understood  to  have  implanted  in  the  minds  of  his  partisans  tho.se  principles  which^ 
culminated  in  the  late  war  for  the  dissolution  of  the  union.  During  many  years,  he 
had  been  employed  in  writing  his  work  on  The  PJulosophy  of  Government,  in  which  he 
vindicates  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  and  which,  along  with  other  works,  was 
posthumously  published. 

CALIA'NO,  a  small  t.  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige, 
about  9  m.  s.  of  Trent.  It  figures  in  history  as  the  place  where  the  Austrian  archduke, 
Sigismund,  won  a  signal  victory  over  the  Venetians  in  1487.  Being  a  place  of  consid- 
erable military  importance,  it  was  also  contested  in  the  campaigns  of  1T9T  and  1809. 

CALIBEE,  or  Caliber,  is  a  technical  name  for  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a  fire-arm, 
■whetber  a  piece  of  ordnance  or  a  small-arm.  The  ordnance  from  which  solid  shot  are 
projected  are  usually  denoted  by  the  weiglit  of  each  shot,  as  2rl-pounder,  68-pouuder, 
etc. ;  but  mortars,  and  such  guns  as  project  shell  or  hollow  shot,  are  more  usually 
denoted  by  the  C,  such  as  13-inch  mortar,  10-inch  shell-gun,  etc.  The  C.  of  the  chief 
kinds  of  fire-arm  will  be  noticed  under  the  proper  headings;  but  it  may  here  be  ol)servcd, 
generally,  that  the  C.  of  English  ordnance  has  been  greatly  increased  v/ithiu  the  last 
fift3'  years,  partly  Ijy  boring  up  old  guns,  and  partly  by  casting  new. 

CALICO-PEINTING  is  that  department  of  the  art  of  dyeing  which  takes  cognizance  of 
the  production  of  a  colored  pattern  on  cloth.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  practiced  at 
Calicut  in  India — hence  the  term  calico;  and  the  paUampoovn,  or  large  cotton  chintz 
counterpanes,  which  have  been  manufactured  in  the  East  Indies  for  centuries,  are  evi- 
dence of  the  successful  practice  of  the  art  in  that  country.  From  the  East  Indies,  the 
art  spread  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant,  thence  to  Augsburg  in  Bavaria;  from  whence, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  it  spread  to  Alsace  in  France,  to  Switzerland,  and  ulti- 
mately to  England  and  Scotland.  The  term  is  .strictly  applicable  to  the  production  of 
colored  patterns  on  cotton  cloth  or  calico;  but  as  now  employed,  it  includes  all  the  pro- 
cesses followed  in  the  formation  of  a  colored  pattern  on  cotton,  linen,  worsted,  and  silk 
goods,  as  also  mixtures  of  two  or  more  of  these,  such  as  the  fabric  called  cle  laine,  which 
is  composed  of  cotton  and  worsted. 

The  first  operation  connected  with  the  printing  of  cloth  is  the  removal  of  the  surface 
hairs  or  minute  threads  which  communicate  a  fibrous  down  or  nap  to  the  surface  of  the 
cloth,  and  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  interfere  with  the  uniform  application  of  the 
colors.  The  surface  down  is  got  rid  of  by  the  process  of  singeing,  during  which  the 
cloth  is  drawn  over  a  red-hot  iron  or  copper  bar  or  plate,  or  through  a  series  of  gas  jets. 
The  apparatus  generally  used  for  hot-plate  singeing  consists  of  a  furnace  surmounted  by 
a  metal  plate,  which  is  sometimes  ridged  on  the  surface.  The  cloth  having  previously 
been  joined  at  the  ends,  to  make  a  long  length,  and  been  placed  on  a  winch-roller,  is  first 
brought  in  contact  with  roller  brushes,  which  raise  the  nap  on  the  cloth,  then  passes  over 
the  wlute-hot  metal  cylindrical  bar,  and  is  wound  on  to  a  second  winch-roller.  The  pro- 
cess is  repeated  twice  on  the  face  of  the  cloth,  being  the  surface  to  be  printed  on,  and  once 
on  the  back.  Gas-singeing  is  accomplished  by  drawing  the  cloth  through  brushes,  and 
then  over  a  horizontal  pipe,  perforated  with  rows  of  small  holes,  or  slit  from  end  to  end, 
so  that  the  gas  issuing  therefrom  burns  as  a  narrow  sheet  of  flame.  The  cloth  is  not 
only  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  burning  gas,  but  the  flame  is  transmitted 
through  the  cloth,  and  a  suction-apparatus  is  often  placed  immediately  above,  so  as  to 
draw  the  flame  through  more  effectually.  "When  well  singed,  the  cloth  undergoes  the 
process  of  bleaching  (q.v.),  and  is  thereafter  calendered.     See  Calexderi^'G. 

There  are  several  modes  of  applying  the  colors  to  cloth,  and  these  are  respectively 
named — 1.  The  madder  style;  2.  The  padding  style;  3.  Topical  style;  4.  Resist  or  reserve 
style;  5.  Discharge  style;  and  6.  China  blue  or  pottery  style.  The.se  various  proces.ses 
are  at  one  in  being  intended  to  fix  upon  the  cloth  the  different  colors;  but  they  differ 
from  each  other  more  or  less  in  the  several  steps  through  which  the  cloth  is  passed, 
though  occasionally  there  is  little  or  no  line  of  separation;  and  at  times  the  cloth  is 
treated  by  one  method,  and  subsequently  by  another  style. 

The  ruaddcr  style  is  that  in  which  a  certain  fixing  agent  or  mordant  is  printed  on  the 
cloth,  which  is  then  introduced  into  the  coloring  matter  in  a  dye-vat,  when  the  mordant, 
having  an  attraction  alike  for  the  fiber  of  the  cloth  and  for  the  coloring  matter,  acts  the 
part  of  glue  or  paste,  and  cements  the  color  to  the  cloth.  Originally,  madder  was  the 
only  coloring  substance  employed  in  this  style;  but  nowadays,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  dyestuffs,  vegetable  and  animal,  including  cochineal,  logwood,  etc.,  are  attached 
to  cloth  in  this  manner.  The  fixing  agents  or  mordants  generally  emploj'ed  are  different 
strengths  of  red  liquor  (acetate  of  alumina),  iroji  liquor  (acetate  of  iron),  and  mixtures  of 
these.     These  are  thickened  with  wheat-starch,  potato-flour,  roasted  starch  or  dextrine. 
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and  gum-arabic,  so  that  the  mordant  may  not  nm  -uiien  it  is  placed  on  the  cloth  by  the 
pattern-block  or  by  the  printing-macliine.  After  the  mordant  has  been  imprinted  on 
the  cloth,  the  latter  is  hung  in  a  warm  airy  room,  where  it  can  easily  dry,  but  where  it 
is  at  the  same  time  surrounded  by  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  resxilt  is,  tliat  the  mordant 
is  decomposed,  the  acetic  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  alumina  or  iron  is  left  attached  to  the 
fiber  of  the  cloth  in  the  state  of  an  insoluble  sub-suit,  which  cannot  be  dissolved  by 
water.  As  some  of  the  mordant  is  still  left  in  its  original  soluble  condition,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  wash  the  cloth  free  from  this,  else,  during  the  dyeing  operation,  the  soluble  part 
of  the  mordant  would  run  on  to  those  parts  of  the  clotii  not  intended  to  be  colored,  and 
thus  produce  a  blotted  appearance.  To  obviate  this,  the  cloth,  having  undergone  the 
process  of  fh'ying  find  wjiiirj,  is  then  introduced  into  a  vat  containing  water,  through 
which  is  diffused  some  cow-dung,  dung  substitute — a  preparation  of  bone  ash,  sulphuric 
acid,  carlionate  of  soda,  and  glue — or  bran.  The  result  of  this  process  of  dungiiKj  is  the 
removal  of  the  soluble  part  of  the  mordant,  as  also  the  starch  or  thickening  agent,  leav- 
ing the  decomposed  or  iu.->oluble  mordant  adhering  to  the  fiber.  The  terms  </'//i/)'-fixing, 
mbstitutc-%.\\\\g,  and  bran-fixmg,  have  reference  to  the  emjiloyment  of  one  or  other  of 
these  agents  at  this  stage  of  the  operation.  When  the  cloth  has  been  well  washed  from 
the  dunging,  it  is  introduced  into  the  vat  or  dye  beck  containing  the  coloring  matter. 
The  whole  is  heated  by  steam-pipes,  and  the  clotli  being  placed  on  a  sparred  reel  kept  ii 
motion,  is  repeatedly  wound  out  of  the  vat,  and  returned  thereto.  The  result  is,  that' 
wherever  the  mordant  adhered  to  the  cloth,  the  coloring  matter  is  attached  thereto,  and 
little  or  no  trace  of  color  adheres  to  the  unmordanted  iiarts.  Tlie  last  operation  is  the 
clearhig  or  brighteniiif/,  during  wiiich  the  colored  clotli  is  introduced  into  warm  baths  of 
.  water  containing  soda,  soup,  or,  for  the  more  delicate  tints,  bran,  and  is  thereafter  acted  on 
by  weak  acid  solutions.  Tlie  object  is  to  clear  the  colors,  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  confer 
upon  them  the  projK'rty  of  resisting  the  fading  action  of  the  air  and  sun  for  a  much 
longer  time.  The  different  shades  of  color  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  same  mad- 
der beck  or  vat,  with  different  mordants,  are  very  numerous,  and  include  reds,  lilacs, 
purples,  chocolates,  and  blacks.  Thus,  when  a  weak  solution  of  red  liquor  (acetate  of 
alumina)  is  employed  as  the  mordant,  a  light  red  tint  is  procured;  with  a  stronger  alumin- 
ous mordant,  a  deep  red  is  formed  on  the  cloth;  witli  a  more  or  less  dilute  solution  of 
iron  liquor  (acetate  of  iron),  the  cloth  is  colored  lilac,  violet,  or  purple;  with  a  strong; 
solution  of  iron  liciuor,  black  is  obtained.  Indeed,  the  same  piece  of  cloth  stamped  in 
different  places  with  the  various  strengths  of  aluminous  and  iron  mordants,  and  mix- 
tures of  these,  and  immersed  in  the  madder-bath,  will  be  obtained  dyed  with  all  the 
shades  mentioned;  and  in  this  manner  many  of  the  beautiful  variegated  colored  dresses 
and  handkerchiefs  are  prepared  for  market. 

TIk'  piifhlinff  xtyh'  in  calico-printing  is  intended  mainly  for  the  impregnation  of  cloth,  in 
whole  or  in  part. with  mineral  coloring  substances.  When  the  cloth  is  to  be  entirely  colored, 
it  is  immersed  wholly  in  a  vat  containing  the  mordant.  When  the  color  is  to  appear  as  a 
pattern  on  the  fabric,  the  mordant  is  applied  by  a  pattern  block,  or  by  the  printing- 
machine.  In  either  case,  the  cloth  is  thereafter  thoroughly  dried,  and  washed  in  vari- 
ous .solutions,  and  then  introduced  into  a  vat  containing  the  substance  to  form  the  color. 
Thus,  if  a  pierce  of  cloth  is  to  l)e  entirely  impregnated  with  chrome  i/eUow,  it  is  first 
treated  or  jmddcd  in  a  solution  of  8  parts  or  bichrcmiate  of  potash  (KO,2CrO.,)to  a  galloQ 
of  water,  dried,  and  then  placed  in  a  vat  containing  a  .solution  of  6  or  8  ozs.  of  acetate 
or  nitrate  of  lead  (PbOA,  or  PbOXOj)  to  the  gallon  of  water.  The  result  is  that  the 
chromnte  of  lead  (PbOCrOa)  is  formed  in  the  tissue  of  the  cloth;  and  when  the  latter  is 
t\-ashf<l  and  dried,  the  yellow  color  still  adheres  to  tlie  cloth  firm  and  fast.  To  print  a 
yellow  pattern  on  cloth,  7  to  9  ozs.  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  .same  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  lead,  are  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  thickened  with  starch,  and  placed  upon  the 
cloth  according  to  ]iattern.  After  drying,  the  cloth  is  first  inmier,sed  in  water  contain- 
ing a  little  cari)onatc  of  soda,  and  ultimately  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  iiotasli,  when 
the  pattern  becomes  fixed  in  Ijright  yellow,  insoluble  in  water.  To  produce  PniKKi'i/n 
blue  on  (iloth.  it  is  treated  witli  ac.  tate  and  .sulphate  of  iron,  dried,  washed  with  warm 
chalk-v.ater,  and  immersed  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  yellow  pru.ssiatc  of  potash.  A. 
pattern  in  Prussian  blue  is  ])rodiir(nl  l)y  printing  a  pattern  in  the  cloth  with  the  iron 
solutions  thickened  with  gum.  and  thereafter  proceeding  as  above.  Chrome  green  is 
produced  in  a  similar  way,  by  using  sulphate  and  acetate  of  copper,  thickened  with 
glue,  and  thereafter  arsenious  acid  with  potash;  and  so  also  other  colors,  such  as  iron 
buff  or  chamois,  manganese  bronze,  etc. 

The  topienlKtyJfm  calico-jirinting  is  tlie  process  whereby  certain  coloring  matters  which 
are  insolul)le  in  water,  and  cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  cloth  1)y  the  modes  suggested 
under  the  madder  and  padding  styles,  are  treated  at  once  with  the  mordant,  and  the 
mixture  by  one  operation  transferred  l)y  block,  or  otherwise,  directly  on  the  surface  or 
toj)  of  the  cloth,  .and  hence  the  term  topi'ml.  Tndigo,  safflower,  and  arnotto  are  instances 
of  such  insoluble  coloring  substances;  and  when  these  and  otlier  dye-stuffs,  such  as  log- 
wood and  Brazil  wood,  are  treated  with  water,  thickened  with  starch  and  nitro-nuiriate 
of  tin  (known  as  spirif^)  added,  with  occasionally  a  little  of  other  salts,  .such  as  nitrate 
of  copper,  tlie  result  is  the  formation  of  •v////v7''"/o/'.',  which  can  be  printed  on  the  sur- 
face of  cloth,  and  possess  a  certain  degrei'  of  fixity.  The  permanency  of  these  spirit- 
colors,  hoMcver,  is  very  mu.'.h  increased,  and  the  general  appearance  improved,  by  after- 
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wards  subjecting  the  goods  to  the  action  of  steam  in  a  wooden  chest  or  box,  when  the 
term  sttdm-colors  is  ajiplied. 

Tlie  nxistxtyle  in  calico-printing  is  that  in  wliicli  certain  materials  are  placed  on  the  sur- 
face of  clotl],  to  protect  it  from  liiu  adherence  of  tlic  mordants,  and,  consequently,  to  keep 
that  part  of' the  cloth  from  being  attacked  by  the  coloring  matter.  These  materials  are 
termeil  resists,  reserves,  or  resist- pasters,  and  they  are  divisible  into  mechanical  and 
chemical.  The  mechanical  n-dst>t  are  such  substances  as  fats,  resins,  oils,  wax,  and 
pipe-clay.  A  common  resist  for  silk  and  woolen  goods  is  a  mixture  of  2+  of  resin  and  1 
of  suet;  and  it  is  principally  in  the  color-printing  of  silk  and  woolen  dresses  and  hand- 
kerchiefs tliat  mechanical  resists  are  employed,  though  they  arc  occasionally  used  for 
the  printing  of  cottons.  The  chemical  resists  may  act  on  the  mordant  or  on  the  color. 
Thus,  if  it  be  desirable  to  remove  the  mordant,  and  thus  leave  certain  parts  of  the  cloth 
unable  to  attach  color,  the  printing  of  a  pattern  with  some  acid  substance  on  the  cloth 
will  form  with  the  mordant  a  soluble  salt,  which  can  be  readily  removed  by  washing, 
whilst  the  parts  which  have  not  been  so  acted  on  by  acid  are  not  dissolved  away  by  the 
washing,  and  still  retain  the  full  power  in  the  color-vats  to  cause  the  adhesion  of  the 
color.  For  this  purpose,  where  an  iron  or  aluminous  mordant  has  been  employed,  it  is 
customary  to  print  thereon  in  the  requisite  pattern,  lemon-juice  or  lime-juice  (containing 
citric  acid),  tartaric  or  oxalic  acid,  and  bisulphate  of  potassa,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or 
more  of  these,  thickened  with  pipe-clay,  China-clay,  gum-arabic,  dextrine  (British  g-um), 
gum-scuegal,  or  a  mixture  of  these;  occasionally,  chloride  of  tin  is  employed.  Sulphate 
of  zinc,  sulphate  and  acetate  of  copper,  and  the  chloride  of  mercury,  are  used  to  resist 
the  adherence  of  indigo  blue. 

The  discharge  stijle  in  calico-printing  comprehends  the  employment  of  similar  materials 
to  tho.>e  used  in  the  resist  style,  but  after  the  cloth  has  been  colored  or  dyed,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  the  color,  or  bleaching  the  cloth  at  certam  parts,  according  to  pat- 
tern. The  dischargers  for  organic  coloring  matters  are  chlorine  and  chromic  acid.  The 
chlorine  is  employed  in  the  form  of  blcaching-powder  (q.v.),  and  the  cloth  already  dyed 
is  printed  with  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  (or  other  acid),  thickened  with  pipe-clay  and 
gum,  then  dried,  and  passed  through  a  solution  of  Ijleaching-powder,  when  the  decolor- 
ation occurs,  as  already  explained  under  BLEAcni>'G.  The  chlorine  is  also  applied  by 
placing  a  number  of  folds  of  colored  cloth  between  perforated  pattern-plates,  and  sub- 
jecting the  whole  to  great  pressure;  a  solution  of  chlorme  (obtained  by  adding  an  acid 
to  a  weak  solution  of  bleaching-powder)  is  allowed  to  percolate  down  through  the  per- 
forations of  the  plates,  and  the  cloth  immediately  underneath,  so  that  only  those  spots 
are  bleached,  while  the  rest  of  the  cloth  is  so  highly  compressed  as  to  keep  the  liquid 
from  coming  in  contact  therewith.  The  well-known  Turke}--red  handkerchiefs  are 
patterned  in  this  waj'.  The  chromic  acid  is  gfiicrally  employed  in  discharging  indigo 
color.  The  cloth,  already  entirely  blue,  is  soaked  or'padded'  in  bichromate  of  potash, 
and  then  an  acid  discharger  printed  thereon;  and  wherever  the  acid  discharger  (tartaric, 
oxalic,  citric,  or  hydrochloric  acid)  comes  in  contact  with  the  blue  cloth  containing  the 
bichromate  of  potash,  chromic  acid  is  liberated,  and  destroys  the  color.  Instead  of 
acting  upon  the  colored  cloth,  the  discharger  may  be  employed  to  carry  off  the  mordant. 
Thus,  cli.th  treated  wholly  with  a  mordant,  and  thereafter  printed  with  a  pattern  in 
acid,  has  the  mordant  rernoved  at  those  parts  where  the  pattern  block  has  placed  the 
acid.     ^lineral  colors  can  also  be  discharged  in  a  similar  way. 

The  China  blue  or  pottery  style  in  calico-printing  is  a  modification  of  the  topical  style, 
where  indigo  is  deposited  on  cloth  in  the  insoluble  state,  and  is  thereafter  manipulated 
with,  so  as  to  impregnate  the  cloth  with  the  indigo  more  or  less  strongly,  and  thus  pro- 
duce different  shades  of  blue. 

The  above  descriptions  of  the  various  operations  in  calico-printing  have  special  refer- 
ence to  cotton  cloth;  and  thoush  many  steps  of  the  manipulative  processes  apply  equally 
well  to  linen,  silk,  worsted,  and  de  laines  (worsted  and  cotton),  yet  considerable  modifi 
cations  in  mode  of  treatment  and  material  employed  are  required  in  the  successful 
color-printing  of  all  texture  containing  animal  fiber,"  such  as  silk  and  wool.  Where 
the  printing  of  such  fabrics  differs  essentially  from  the  processes  already  indicated, 
special  reference  will  be  made  under  Silk  and  Wool.  The  different  coloring  mat- 
ters employed  in  calico-printing  being  identical  with  those  used  in  dyeing,  will  be 
considered  under  the  general  popular  title  DYE-sxrFFS;  and  the  mode  of  compounding 
these  into  the  various  colors  and  shades,  will  be  more  appropriately  introduced  under 
Dyeing. 

CALICUT,  a  seaport  of  the  district  of  Malabar,  which,  though  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan,  yet  forms  part  of  the  presidency  of  Madras.  In  lat.  11'  15'  n., 
and  lonff.  To'  50'  e.,  it  is  distant  from  Goa  and  Bombay' respectively  300  and  566  miles. 
It  was  the  fir.st  spot  in  India  visited  l)y  Yasco  da  Gama,  being  then  the  chief  empormm 
on  the  coast,  with  stately  dwellings  and  magnificent  pagodas.  So  populous  and  power- 
ful was  it,  that  it  twice  repulsed  the  Portuguese,  slaying  their  commander  in  1509,  and 
expelling  Albuquerque  himself,  after  a  momentary  success  on  his  part,  in  1510.  It 
stands  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  appearing  to  have  possessed 
at  one  time  a  lolerabh*  good  haven.  Gradually,  however,  this  harbor  has  been  filled  up 
with  sand;  and  now  Its  anchorage  is  merely  an  open  roadstead,  at  a  distance,  at  least 
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for  large  vessels,  of  2  or  3  m.  from  land.  Independently  of  this  physical  disadvantage, 
the  ravages  of  war  and  the  competition  of  superior  localities  contributed  to  the  decay  of 
Calicut.  Accordingly,  in  1792,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  city  was 
little  better  than  a  ruin.  Since  then,  it  has  made  considerable  progress,  and  in  1871  was 
found  to  have  47,963  inhabitants.  From  C.  adico  is  understood  to  have  derived  its 
name,  just  as  caiiibric  from  Cambrai,  in  the  n.e.  of  France. 

CALIFOBNIA.  This  name  was  at  first  applied  to  a  peninsula  on  the  w.  side  of  Mexico, 
but  was  gradually  e.vteuded  to  an  indefinite  portion  of  the  adjoining  continent,  as  far  n. 
as  the  parallel  of  42°.  The  original  C,  however,  and  its  augmentation  were  distin- 
guished from  each  other  as  old  and  new,  lower  and  upper.  In  1848,  partly  by  conquest 
and  partly  by  purciiase,  continental  C,  down  to  tlie  parallel  of  82°  28',  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  After  existing  as  a  territory  for  two  years,  it  was,  in  1850,  constituted 
one  of  the  United  States,  bounded  n.  by  Oregon,  e.  by  Nevada  and  Arizona,  s.  by  Lower 
C,  and  w.  by  the  Pacific.  Between  the  two  Californias  of  tiie  present  day,  the  Ameri- 
can one  and  the  Mexican  one,  tliere  is  nothing  in  common  but  the  name. — 1.  Mc.rican  G. 
is  the  peninsula  above  mentioned,  which,  though  considerably  longer  than  Great  Britain, 
is  yet  so  narrow  as  to  be  very  little  larger  than  Scotland.  From  end  to  end,  it  is  one 
ridge  of  mountains,  which  here  and  there  rise  to  about  5000  ft.  above  the  .sea.  A  few 
favored  spots  yield  fruits  and  grains  in  abundance;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  produc- 
tions are  unimportant,  for  even  trees,  and  tiio.se  of  no  great  size,  are  found  only  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  countrj'.  The  population  does  not  exceed  25,000 — the 
oldest  and  most  considerable  town,  Loretto,  on  the  e.  side,  containing  barely  1000  inhab- 
itants. On  the  w.  side  is  the  magnificent  harbor,  peculiarly  valuable  on  a  coast  so  desti- 
tute of  shelter,  formed  by  the  bay  of  Magdalena  and  the  island  of  Santa  Margarita. — 2. 
American  C,  vaguely  claimed,  under  the  name  of  New  Albion,  by  Drake  for  England 
in  1579,  lay  unoccupied  till  1767,  when  it  was  invaded  by  Franciscan  friars,  the  .succes- 
sors in  Mexico  of  the  newly  expelled  Jesuits.  These  zealous  apostles,  backed,  when 
necessary,  by  armed  coadjutors,  planted  various  missions,  bringing  under  their  influ- 
ence, such  as  it  was,  the  great  mass  of  the  aborigines.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
new  province  became  pre-eminent,  even  in  Spanish  America,  for  everything  that  could 
paralyze  the  progress  of  a  community.  Anglo-Saxon  .speculators  engrossed  most  of  the 
trade;  American  trappers  walked  through  the  land  as  if  it  had  been  their  own;  the 
Muscovites  established,  in  the  n.,  a  town  under  the  ominous  title  of  Ross  or  Russia;  and 
a  Swiss  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Sutter,  who  had  carved  out  for  himself  a  JS'ew  Helm- 
tia,  virtually  set  the  government  at  defiance.  But  the  di.scovery  of  gold  in  Sutter's 
mill-race  during  1847,  and  tiie  political  transfer  of  1848,  taken  logetlier,  changed,  as  if 
by  a  miracle,  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  matchless  harbor  of  San  Francisco  became  the 
grand  mart  ou  the  Pacific,  presenting  a  center  of  attraction  to  the  restless  and  energetic 
of  every  race  and  every  clime.  Between  1850  and  1855,  the  population  increased  from 
92,597  to  327,000;  in  1870.  it  was  560,247;  and  in  1875,  it  was  above  800,000,  of  whom 
75,000  were  Chinese.  Tlie  total  yield  of  gold  in  this  state  up  to  1875  was  about 
$1,000,000,000.  In  1874,  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  produced  was  $20,300,531, 
and  in  1875,  ^17,753,151.  C.  possesses  the  richest  quicksilver  mine  in  the  world — that 
of  New  Almaden— which  at  one  time,  produced  from  2.500,000  lbs.  to  3,500,000  lbs. 
per  annum.  It  now  yields  about  1,000,000  lbs.  In  1864,  15,000  tons  of  copper  were 
exported,  to  be  smelted  at  Swansea  and  Boston,  but  not  nearly  so  much  is  now  pro- 
duced. Platinum  has  l)een  found  in  many  of  the  placers.  Tiiere  is  coal  in  nearly  all 
tlie  coast  counties;  and  asphaltum  is  produced  by  manj^  springs  along  the  southern 
coast.  Other  mineral  products  are  iron,  tin,  and  borax.  The  yield  of  wheat  in  1870 
was.  16,876,703  bushels;  of  barley.  8,783,490.  la  the  year  1875,  8,000,000  gallons  of 
wine  Afere  ma<le.  the  produft  of  30,000,000  vines.  Silk  cultnir-  is  making  rapid  prog- 
ress; and  the  woolen  factories  of  C.  consume  nearly  6,000,000  Ib.s.  of  wool  annually, 
while  about  30,000.000  lbs.  are  exported.  Manufacturing  indu.stiy  has  lately  greatly 
increased,  the  chief  manufactures  being  woolen  good.s,  flour,  iron,  glass,  wine,  .sugar, 
anil  silk.  The  amount  of  taxable  property,  real  and  jiersonal,  as  asses,sed  in  1878,  was 
$584,583,651.     The  sUite  debt  amounted  in  the  .same  year  to  $3,403,000. 

The  country  is  mountainous,  and  is  cut  into  coast  and  interior'by  a  subordinate  range 
from  Oregon.  The  interior  is  subdivided  into  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the 
San  Joachim — two  rivers  from  the  n.e.  and  the  s.e.,  which  enter  the  noble  haven  of  San 
Franciseo.  The  former  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  "diggintrs."  Since  the  comjiletion  of 
the  Pacific  railway,  terminating  in  San  Franci.sco,  C.  has  been  visited  by  many  pleasure- 
seekers,  attracted  by  its  magnificent  scenery.  The  mo.st  celcljrated  district  is  the 
Yosemite  valley  (q.v.).  C,  with  a  lovely  and  salubrious  climate,  produces  fruits  and 
grains  freely,  under  advantageous  circumstances  of  soil  and  situation.  In  tlie  growth 
of  timber,  however,  it  appears  to  be  almost  unrivaled.  Fremont  measured  one  tree 
that  was  21  ft.  in  diameter,  or  66  in  circumference;  and  another  has  been  .seen,  which, 
with  a  length  of  150  yards,  is  nearly  120  ft.  in  girth.  A  sequoia  fjifjantea  in  Mariposa 
county  i,s  274  ft.  in  height.  Besides  San  Francisco,  the  state  contains  the  cities  of 
Sacramento  (the  capital)!^  Oakland,  Stockton,  San  Jo.se,  Los  Angelos,  Marysville,  and 
San  Diego,  with  the  .second  best  port  in  the  state.  There  are  several  Protestant  and 
Catholic  colleges  in  C,  and  education  is  progressing. 
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CALIFORNIA  {ante).  This  name,  originally  given  to  a  portion  of  western  Xortli 
America,  was  apparently  taken  from  a  Spanish  romance  published  in  lotO,  in  which  the 
author  speaks  of  "  the  great  island  of  C,  where  a  great  abundance  of  gold  and  precious 
stones  is  found."  The  coast  of  the  present  C.  was'explored -by  Cabrillb,  in  1542,  as  far 
up  as  cape  Mendocino,  in  42"  north.  In  1578,  sir  Francis  Drake,  who  was  plunder- 
ing f^ipanish  commerce,  coasted  along  as  far  as  48°  n.,  and  lauded  to  refit  his  ships 
eillier  in  sir  Francis  Drake's  bay  or  the  bay  of  San  Francisco— probably  in  the  for- 
mer. In  1603,  the  bays  of  San  Diego  and  :Monterey  were  discovered  by  Viscaino,  and 
then  came  an  interval  of  a  century  and  a  half  before 'settlements  began  to  be  made.  The 
Jcsyits,  who  had  missions  in  lower  C,  made  some  settlements  in  the  ]M-esent  C.  about 
ITCU;  but  in  1767  they  were  expelled  from  the  country  by  the  order  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  their  property  was  turned  over  to  the  Franciscans,  who  established  a  number  of 
missions,  and  prospered  well  until  3Iexico  became  independent  (1822);  thenceforward 
they  rapidly  declined,  and  in  1840  were  broken  up  altogether.  The  treatment  of  the 
natives  by  these  missions  was  such  as  to  promote  their  worldly  welfare,  but  was  not 
especially  notable  for  intellectual  improvement;  indeed,  it  is  charged  that  the  Indians 
were  little  better  than  slaves  under  this  rule.  There  were  in  all  21  missions,  the  first 
founded  in  1769,  the  last  in  1820.  They  were  all  on  or  near  the  coast  or  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  priests  displayed  excellent  judgment  in  selecting  for  their  settlements 
the  best  garden  spots  in  the  country.  The  Indian  population  was  large  until  about  the 
time  of  the  cession  to  the  United  States.  In  1734,  the  Indians  drove  out  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, but  they  returned  very  soon  and  succeeded  in  collecting  and  to  some  extent 
civilizing  many  of  the  natives,  so  that  40  years  ago  the  "  mission"  Indians  numbered 
about  30,000.  The  aborigines  in  northern  C.  were  "much  superior  to  those  in  the  south. 
Under  Mexican  rule  the  Indians  were  recognized  as  owners  of  their  lands,  but  the 
United  States  never  acknowledged  the  right,  and  now  the  aborigines  are  homeless.  In 
1870,  there  were  29,000  Indians  in  all  the  states.  The  principal  tribes  were  the  Klamaths, 
the  Hoopas,  the  Ukies,  the  Redwoods,  the  Tules,  the  Tejons,  the  Siahs,  the  Wylackies, 
the  Concows,  the  Wichmunies,  the  Coweas,  and  the  Yokas. 

California  was  very  little  known  on  this  side  of  the  continent  until  within  the  past 
35  years.  Half  a  century  ago,  about  all  the  trade  with  C.  was  from  Boston,  whose  mer- 
chants sent  out  groceries  and  cotton  goods  in  exchange  for  furs,  the  voyage  around  cape 
Horn  lasting  two  years  or  more.  Now  and  then  a  wandering  American  or  Englishman 
would  settle  in  C,  and  a  few  daring  adventurers  found  their  way  across  the  continent, 
so  that  by  1830  it  was  thought  there  were  as  many  as  500  foreigners  w.  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

The  territory  was  once  seized  by  the  United  States,  but  was  relinquished  the  next 
day.  This  was  in  1842,  when  commodore  Jones  of  the  American  navy  captured  the 
fort  at  Monterey,  and  hoisted  the  stars  and  stripes;  but  the  next  morning  he  hauled 
down  his  flag,  and  apologized  for  the  mistake.  It  was  about  this  time  that  three  nations, 
the  United  States,  France,  and  England,  were  looking  with  peculiar  interest  at  the  Cali- 
fornias,  upper  as  well  as  lower.  Both  the  European  powers  were  suspected  of  coveting 
possession,  a  thing  the  United  States  could  not  tolerate.  The  result  was  that  about  the 
lime  war  was  declared  against  Mexico,  col.  Fremont,  who  was  conducting  a  scientific 
expedition  on  the  Pacific  coast,  received— in  jMay,  1846 — certain  instructions  by  an 
officer  who  had  lauded  from  a  national  ship  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  crossed  the  land  to 
Mazatlan;  whereupon  Fremont  abandoned  his  investigations  and  made  his  waj'  to 
Sonoma,  where  he  organized  a  battalion  of  mounted  riflemen,  and  on  the  5th  of  July 
recommended  a  declaration  of  independence.  On  the  2d  of  that  month  commodore 
Sloat  in  a  United  States  frigate  put  in  at  Zilontcrey,  and  on  the  7th  hoisted  the  stars 
and  stripes  with  no  intention  of  imitating  his  predecessor's  example  by  pulling  them 
down.  He  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  C.  to  be  from  that  time  forward  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  Some  little  fighting  was  had  with  the  Californians,  and  there  arose 
a  bitter  discussion  among  army  and  navy  officers  concerning  their  part  in  the  conquest 
of  the  country.  Fremont  brought  trouble  on  himself  by  obeying  the  orders  of  commo- 
dore Stockton  (who  had  sui^erseded  Sloat)  instead  of  those  of  gen.  Kearney,  who  ranked 
him  and  assumed  command.  Kearney  preferred  charges,  and  Fremont  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  which  found  him  guilty  of  "mutiny  and  disobedience  of  the  lawful  com- 
mand of  a  superior  oflicer."  Tlie  president  rejected  the  finding  as  to  the  mutiny,  and 
-  remitted  the  penalty  on  the  other  count,  but  Fremont  refused  the  clemency  and  resigned. 
He  afterwards  conducted  several  famous  overland  expeditions,  which  met  great  suffer- 
ings, and  was  so  much  connected  with  Californian  affairs  that  the  people  almost  every- 
where considered  him  the  real  conqiieror  of  the  territory. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  annexation  of  C.  to  the  United  States  came  with  the  treaty 
of  peace,  ratified  May  19,  1848,  and  then  the  question  became  pressing  whether  it  .shoulcl 
be  a  free  or  a  slave  "state — a  question  hotly  discussed  long  before.  Up  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  congress,  on  the  4th  of  Mar.,  1849'  nothing  had  been  done  towards  organizing 
either  state  or  territorial  government  except  making  San  Francisco  a  port  of  entrj',  and 
extending  the  customs  and  revenue  laws  over  the  countrJ^  The  people  of  C.  then  took 
affairs  into  their  own  hands,  and  in  Sept.  of  that  year  held  a  convention,  which 
framed  a  state  constitution  in  which  slavery  was  expressly  forbidden.  On  the  7th  of 
Sept.,  1850,  a  bill  was  passed  by  congress  admitting  C.  as 'a  state  without  slavery,  but 
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leaving  New  Mexico  and  Utah  (organized  into  territories  on  the  same  day)  open  to  its 
introduction.  This  h^gislation  was  the  "  omnibus  bill  "  and  a  part  of  the  lamous  com- 
promise measures  through  wiiich  it  was  hoped  that  tlie  question  of  slavery  would  be 
permanently  settled,  or  at  least  removed  from  discussion  in  congress. 

The  discovery-  of  gold  at  capt.  Sutter's  mill,  in  Feb.,  1848,  attracted  towards  C.  a  tide 
of  emitrralion  imparalleled  in  modern  times.  From  40,<i00  a  vear  or  two  before  the  war, 
the  white  popuUition  rose  to  323,000  in  1860,  and  500,000  in  1870.  The  gold  fever  was 
the  phenomenon  of  the  age.  The  emigrants  were  nearly  all  young  or  middle-aged  men, 
scarcely  a  hundred  women  going  out  for  the  first  year  or  two.  Nine  tenths  of  the  adven- 
turers rushed  at  once  to  the  mines,  or  prospected  for  new  ones.  The  organization  of.  so- 
ciety was  neglected,  and  iu  many  places  the  only  law  was  the  momentary  decision  of  the 
people  themselves.  Fortunes  were  made  iu  a  day,  and  the  golden  stream  floAved  east- 
ward with  steady  and  rapid  increase,  so  that  the  gold  production  of  the  United  States 
for  the  17  years  from  1849  to  1875  averaged  $15,()00";00()  per  year.  In  1853,  the  product 
of  the  C.  mines  was  $65,000,000.  All  property  was  affected"  by  the  fever;  lots  in  San 
Francisco  were  worth  gold  coin  enough  to  carpet  them;  speculation  ran  Avild;  all  forms 
of  gambling  were  recognized  as  legitimate  biisiness;  adventurers  and  criminals  flocked 
iu,"anc'  society  became  chaotic.  Self-preservation  soon  dcmandrd  order,  and  the  cele- 
brated vigilance  committee  enforced  it.  The  latest  of  those  committees  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  regular  government,  and  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  state  power  to 
disband  it;  but  formally  resigned  near  the  close  of  1856,  after  hanging  four  culprits, 
and  driving  hundreds  of  the  worst  from  the  state. 

C,  popularly  called  the  "golden  state,"  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Oregon,  the  line 
running  e.  on  the  42d  degree  to  the  120th  parallel,  thence  s.  to  the  39th  degree,  thence 
s.e.  to  the  intersection  of  the  35th  degree  on  the  Colorado  river,  thence  along  that  river 
to  the  Mexican  or  lower  California  boundary  about  33"  n.,  and  thence  direct  nearly  w. 
to  the  PacitiG.  The  extreme  length  from  s.e.  to  n.w.  is  about  750  m.,  and  the  breadth 
an  average  of  about  240  m.  The  area  given  in  the  census  of  1870  is  188,981  sq.m.,  but 
that  amcnmt  is  probably  too  large  by  25,000  sq.m.  Near  the  coast  beiow  34"  are  the 
islands  of  San  Miguel,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa  Catalina,  San 
Nicolas,  and  San  Clementes,  but  none  of  them  are  important,  and  but  one  or  two  are 
under  cultivation. 

The  principal  harbors  on  the  Pacific  arc  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  Humboldt.  Santa 
Barbara,  Monterey.  Jiodcga,  San  Luis  Obisbo,  and  Tomales.  The  bay  of  San  Francisco 
is  the  finest  harbor  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Entering  by  tiie  "Golden  Gate,"  a  strait  only 
a  m.  wide  and  5  m.  long,  vessels  are  in  a  land-locked  bay  about  9  m.  wide  by  50  in 
length,  sheltered  from  the  ocean  by  land  from  6  to  15  m.  wide.  The  bay  of  San  Pablo 
is  a  portion  of  that  of  San  Francisco.  J>an  Diego,  in  the  s.,  is  also  an  important  haibor. 
Tlie  surface  of  C.  is  generally  rough.  There  are  two  mountain  chains  running  through; 
the  Coast  range,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  snowy  inoiuitains,  the  latter  forming  in  some 
parts  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state.  Botli  ranges  are  united  at  the  n.  and  s.  end. 
The  Coast  mountains  are  comparatively  low,  seldom  showing  peaks  as  high  as  5000  feet. 
The  range  is  near  the  ocean,  and  there  are  but  few  available  harbors  along  the  700  m.  of 
coast.  The  bay  of  San  Francisco  pierces  this  range,  which  is  further  divided  by  valleys 
such  as  the  jfapa,  Sonoma,  Los  Angeles,  and  Salinas.  In  breath  the  Coast  range  is 
from  20  to  40  miles.  The  plaios  andvalleys  are  fertile,  and  generally  have  a  delightful 
climate.  A  lesser  chain,  the  Mount  Diablo  range,  is  about  150  m.  in  length  by  about  25 
wide.  One  of  the  jirominent  natural  features  near  San  Francisco  is  the  Contra  Costa 
range  of  hills,  running  from  Carqiiines  bay  about  50  m.  in  a  s.e.  direction.  Some  of  the 
higher  of  the  Coast'mountains  are:  ]\Its.  Diablo,  3881  ft.;  Bi])ley,  7500  ft.;  Downie, 
5675  ft.;  and  San  Carlos,  4977  ft.  All  these  mountains  are  heavily  clothed  in  verdure, 
and  nearly  all  contain  minerals  of  value.  In  the  n.  part  of  the  state  numerous  branches 
of  theCoa.st  range  and  the  Sierras  intermingle,  rendering  that  portion  extremely  rugged. 
The  Sierra  Nevada  range,  starting  from  Mt.  San  Bernardino,  about  34°  n.,  runs  n.w. 
and  n.,  and  reaches  the  Coast  range  again  at  41'  15'  by  a  western  spur.  The  stmmiits  of 
the  Sierra  mountains  are  in  many  instances  above  the  snow  line,  and  there  are  but  few 
available  passes.  The  rancre  is  about  450  m.  long,  and  from'  50  to  HO  m.  wide.  Tlic 
mountains  are  thickly  wooded  as  far  as  trees  will  grow,  and  above  the  green  pines  shoot 
up  ban'  and  snow-covered  irranite  peaks.  Some  of  the  altitudes  are:  Sliasta.  14,442  ft.; 
Tvndnll,  14,386  ft.;  Brewer,  1.3.886  ft.;  Dana,  13,377  ft.:  Castle,  13,000ft.;  Lassen, 
10.577ft.  The  .Tohn.son  " pa.ss"  over  this  range  is  6752  ft.,  and  that  of  tlie  Central 
Pacific  is  7042  ft.  above  tide.  Mt.  Diablo,  about  28  m.  n.e.  from  San  Francisco,  is  a 
lone  and  very  conspicuous  peak,  affording  from  its  summit  a  comprehensive  and  pictur- 
esque view;  and  the  .same  is  true  of  Mt.  Helena,  at  the  head  of  Napa  valley,  60  m.  n. 
from  San  Francisco. 

The  region  between  these  great  mountain  ranges  seems  to  have  been  once  the  bottom 
of  a  lake.  It  is  now  called  the  Sacramento  and  the  San  .loaquin  valleys,  and  includes 
about  25,000  sq.m.,  reaching  400  m.  n.  and  s.,  and  having  a  width  of  more  than  50  miles. 
The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  drain  this  valley — the  former  the  northern  and 
tlie  latter  the  southern  portion.  Near  the  central  pail  of  the  region  these  rivers  unite, 
and  find  an  outlet  through  the  coast  mountains  to  the  ocean.  In  the  extreme  s.  small 
lakes  and  marshes  cover  a  considerable  extent.     The  laud  in  this  vast  central  basin  is 
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remarkably  fertile,  and  level  near  the  large  streams,  but  rolling  and  billy  towards  the 
mountains.  There  is  a  plateau  or  table-laud  in  the  n.  at  about  41  ,  which  is  more  than 
100  m.  long  and  about  5000  ft.  above  tide.  This  high  plain  forms  a  basiu  by  it.self, 
havin;::  no  outlet  for  water.  In  the  s.  })art  of  C.  is  another  basiu  known  as  the  Colo- 
rado desert.     It  is  about  150  by  70  m.,  and  is  mostly  a  barren  waste  of  sand. 

The  largest  river  is  the  Colorado,  which  forms  the  boundary  along  Arizona,  and  is 
navigable  beyond  the  C.  line.  The  Sacramento  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento, and  tlie  San  Joaquin  is  available  for  light-draft  boats  nearly  to  the  sierras. 
^Mountain  lakes  are  a  feature  of  California.  Lake  Tahoe,  on  the  summit  of  the  sierras, 
0200  ft.  above  tide,  is  about  20  m.  long  and  1500  ft.  deep,  and  its  water  is  exceedingly 
pure.  Tlie  overllow  passes  into  Truckee  river,  and  disappears  by  evaporation.  Other 
lakes  arc  Clear,  Owen's,  and  Mono,  the  latter  14  by  9  m.,  and  7000  ft.  above  the  sea.  In 
Lassen  and  Modoc  cos.  are  several  large  alkaline  Likes. 

The  wonderful  scenery  of  the  Yosemite  valley  is  known  the  world  over.  This  val- 
ley is  in  the  sierras,  about  150  m.  a  little  e.  of  s.  from  San  Francisco.  The  valley  is 
nearly  4000  ft.  above  tide,  anil  is  hemmed  in  by  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  from  2000  to 
more  than  3000  ft.  high.  The  cascades  in  and  around  the  valley  are  of  great  beauty  and 
variety.  Yosemite  creek  falls  2600  ft.  in  three  leaps,  the  highest  being  1500  feet.  The 
Merced  and  Nevada  falls  combine  nearly  as  great  heights  with  larger  bodies  of  water, 
and  are  surprisingly  grand.  A  commanding  object  in  the  valley  is  the  Half  Dome,  a 
rocky  mass  rising  about  4750  ft.  above  the  level,  and  presenting  a  vertical  face  of  1500 
feet.  Parallel  with  the  Merced  river,  which  flows  directly  through  the  valley,  and  a 
little  farther  n.,  is  the  Tuolumne,  noted  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  cascades,  and 
the  picturesque  scenerj*  along  its  course.  This  river  falls  4650  ft.  in  the  course  of  22 
miles.  Mt.  Dana,  over  13,000  ft.  high,  dominates  the  region  above  the  Yosemite,  and 
from  its  easily  accessible  summit  opens  a  magniticent  panorama  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Mono  lake  is  7000  ft.  below;  beyond  are  the  lofty  and  in  .some  instances  snow-clad  peaks 
of  the  great  basin,  while  volcanic  cones  are  visible  to  the  s.  of  the  lake. 

"  The  big  trees"  are  another  peculiar  and  remarkable  feature  of  California.  There 
are  several  groups  or  patches  of  these  forest  giants,  the  most  important  being  about  30 
m.  n  n.e.  of  Visalia.  They  are  called  sequoia,  girjaiden,  or  giant  red-wood,  and  vary 
from  the  height  of  a  large  j)ine  to  nearly  400  ft.,  with  circumferences  at  a  man's  height 
from  the  ground  varying  from  25  to  more  than  100  feet.  One  is  still  standing  that  is 
reported  to  be  376  ft.  high  and  104  ft.  around;  and  remains  of  fallen  trees  show  that 
there  have  been  specimens  considerably  larger.  One  was  cut  down  which  was  more 
than  24  ft.  in  diameter  without,  and  about  27  ft.  witli,  the  bark,  or  a  circumference  of 
nearly  85  ft. ;  its  age  was  nearly  1300  j'cars.  Other  C.  timbers  are  pines  in  large  variety, 
black  oak,  ash,  hickory,  elm,  beech,  white  cedar,  spruce,  fir,  laurel,  tamarack,  cypress, 
yew,  juniper,  chestnut,  acacia,  poplar,  Cottonwood,  walnut,  maple,  buckeye,  etc.  Of 
shrubs  the  more  remariva'ole  are  the  thorny  manzauila  and  the  chamiso,  which,  form  the 
impenetrable  undergrowth  kuosvn  as  "  chaparral." 

The  fauna  of  C.  is  varied  and  extensive,  and  may  be  headed  b}'  the  grizzly  bear 
(now  almost  extinct).  There  are  black,  brown,  and  cinnamon  bears;  sea-lions, 
whose  noises  and  gambols  around  Seal  Rock  in  San  Franci.sco  bay  attract  thousands  of 
sight-seers;  beaver  (rapidly  disappearing);  ground  squirrels  (great  plagues  to  faraiers  for 
their  burrows  in  the  soil);  gophers  (a  similar  nuisance);  mountain  squirrels;  elk  (once 
abundant  but  nearly  extinct);  deer;  antelope  (rapidly  thinning  out);  mountain  sheep 
(also  nearly  gone);  raccoons,  skunks,  badgers,  martens,  minks,  weasels,  wolves,  musk- 
rats,  porcupines,  otters,  wild  cats,  coyotes,  foxes,  rabbits,  etc.  Birds  are  abundant; 
those  peculiar  to  the  region  are  the  road-runner,  nearly  allied  to  the  cuckoo,  but 
like  a  pheasant  in  habit  of  running  and  inaptitude  to  fly;  the  C.  w^oodpecker,  which 
bores  holes  in  the  bark  of  trees  and  fills  the  cavities  with  acorns,  the  object  apparently 
being  to  collect  food  in  which  grubs  will  fatten  and  in  due  time  gratity  the  palate  of  the 
bird.  The  C.  vulture  is  the  largest  flying  bird  in  North  America;  the  sage  hen  is  a 
valuable  bird,  and  plentiful;  there  are  two  species  of  quail,  besides  eagles,  hawks,  owls, 
buzzards,  crows,  magpies,  ravens,  jaj's,  swallows,  humming-birds,  robins,  larks,  orioles, 
pigeons,  doves,  cranes,  bitterns,  herons,  coots,  snipe,  rails,  santl pipers,  curlews,  ducks, 
teal,  geese,  the  pelican,  albatross,  cormorant,  loon,  gull,  petrel,  etc.  The  rattlesnake  is 
the  oilly  dangerous  reptile,  but  there  are  manj'  other  serpents,  with  tortoises,  frogs,  toads, 
lizards,  and  salamanders.  Fish  are  abundant,  and  include  salmon,  eels,  mackerel, 
blackfish,  perch,  redfish,  flounders,  herring,  shad,  sturgeon,  sharks,  and  simfish.  Oysters, 
clams,  scallops,  etc.,  with  lobsters,  crabs,  and  .shrimps,  are  abundant. 

Nearly  all  the  gold  mines  are  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  in  a  belt  of 
country  about  220  by  40  m. .  or  nearly  9000  sq.m.,  extending  n.  to  Oregon.  The  richest 
section  is  in  the  middle  of  this  auriferous  belt.  The  gold  is  in  a  metallic  condition,  and 
mixed  with  silver  and  other  metals.  In  the  stream  and  alluvial  deposits  the  metal  is  in 
fine  scales,  with  occasional  lumps;  in  rock  it  is  in  veins  or  quartz  lodes.  The  gold  in 
the  soil  is  gotten  out  by  washing,  and  the  process  is  called  "placer  mining,"  from 
"  placer,"  i.e.,  "  place  of  deposit."  Rock  mining  is  more  expensive,  and  requires  heavy 
and  costly  machinery  for  crushing  or  grinding  the  quartz,  from  which  the  metal  is 
extracted  by  amalgamation  with  quicksilver.  From  a  single  quartz  mill  in  1851,  the 
number  rose  to  421 -in  1870.    Mercury  is  found  in  C.  in  the  form  of  sulphuret,  or  cinnabar, 
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•which  is  plentiful  iu  the  coast  range  in  the  s.  part  of  the  state,  particularly  at  New  Alma- 
den.  In  separating  gold  by  i.inalgamatiou,  the  crushed  ore  is  put  with  the  mercury  into 
a  revolving  drum,  and  whirled  around  for  a  time.  When  the  drum  is  opened  there  is 
found  a  fluid  mass,  which  is  the  mercury,  appearing  lialf  congealed,  and  containing  all 
the  gold.  The  mixture  is  poured  into  a  retort  and  heat  is  applied,  when  the  mercury 
distills  over,  leaving  the  gold  in  the  retort.  Tlie  mercury  is  then  ready  for  future  use. 
Silver  has  been  found  in  many  places  in  C,  but  not  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
it.  There  are  silver  and  copper  ores  iu  combination  in  the  s.e.  part  of  the  state,  and 
verj'  superior  magnetic  iron  ores  in  the  coast  range  and  other  parts.  Copper  and  man- 
ganese have  also  been  found,  and  the  valuable  platinum  is  plentiful  in  the  valley  of  the 
Klamath.  Tin,  lead,  zinc,  plumbago,  and  antimony  are  found,  and  there  are  asplialtum 
and  petroleum  in  some  places.  There  are  hot  springs  impregnated  witlialum;  and  buhr- 
stone,  alabastir,  granite,  and  marble,  some  of  the  latter  finely  variegated.  Gypsum, 
bismuth,  brick  and  porcelain  clay,  and  hydraulic  limestone  are  found.  There  is  bitumi- 
nous coal  in  ^Mt.  Diablo  and  the  neighboring  hills,  and  salt  in  several  places.  Very  rich 
dejjosits  of  sulphur  have  been  worked  in  one  locality.  One  of  C.'s  mineral  novelties  is 
biborate  of  soda,  or  borax,  found  in  Clear  lake,  the  water  of  wliich  is  impregnated  with 
the  mineral,  the  borax  being  crystallized  in  the  mud  tliat  forms  the  bottom  of  the  lake; 
and  near  another  borax  lake  there  are  a  number  of  boiling  springs,  the  water  of  wliich  is 
impregnated  with  soda,  chlorine,  and  boracic  acid. 

The  state  possesses  some  valuable  advantages  of  climate,  the  leading  feature  being 
the  remarkable  uniformity  of  temperature.  Comparing  San  Francisco  with  "Washington, 
we  find  the  mean  of  the  year  to  be  about  the  same;  but  the  summer  mean  is  iJd  in  Saa 
Francisco  and  70.3^  in  Washington,  Avhile  the  winter  mean  is  51°  in  San  Francisco  and 
SG-Ol"  in  Wasliiugton.  On  the  I'acific  coast  the  isothermal  lines  run  much  farther  n.  than 
on  the  Atlantic.  The  line  that  passes  through  New  York  touches  the  Pacific  near  Van- 
couver island;  that  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  readies  n.  of  Sitka,  in  Alaska;  and  if  we  go 
s.  down  tiie  sea-coast  we  find  San  Diego  6  or  7  degrees  cooler  than  Charleston  and  Vicks- 
burg,  which  are  in  nearly  the  same  latitude.  There  are  but  two  seasons  in  C,  the  dry, 
and  the  rainy;  the  wind.s  are  remarkably  uniform,  and  in  the  hot  months  there  is  invari- 
ably a  strong  cool  breeze  from  the  ocean.  Some  of  tlie  valleys  shut  from  the  wind 
endure  very  iiigh  temperature,  often  as  much  as  120"  in  the  shade;  but  even  there  at 
night  the  radiation  is  yo  intense  that  bed-blankets  are  needed.  In  the  s.e.,  C.  is  intoler- 
aliiy  hot;  at  fort  Yuma  the  range  is  often  above  90'  day  and  night  for  weeks  together; 
but  this  is  an  exceptional  place. 

Tlie  volcanic  character  of  C.  is  manifested  by  the  mountain  formations,  and,  as  in  all 
such  regions,  there  are  occasional  earthquakes.  There  was  one  in  Mar.,  1872,  of  great 
violence,  giving  one  tremendous  and  many  lesser  shocks,  upheaving  and  cracking  the 
ground,  and  causing  the  destruction  of  30  lives  and  a  vast  amount  of  property.  In  1861, 
there  were  heavy  floods  in  the  same  parts  of  the  state,  whereby  property  to  the  value  of 
millions  of  dollars  was  destroyed.  To  these  calamities  fire  added  enormously,  especially 
iu  San  Francisco. 

Agriculture  in  C.  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  rain.  If  there  is  plenty,  excel- 
lent crops  are  the  result;  if  rain  fails,  the  crops  are  inferior  or  worthless.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  C.'s  120.000,000  acres  are  available  for  farming,  and  the  census  of  1870 
returned  only  6,200,000  so  used.  Sowing  is  done  in  Nov.,  and  June  and  July  are 
harvest  months.  Machinery  is  largely  employed  in  agriculture.  Fruits  are  im])ortant 
and  abundant.  Grapes  and  wines  from  C.  are  always  in  the  eastern  markets.  As  early 
as  18G1,  a  million  gallons  of  wine  were  made  in  C.  (s(!e  Ameuic.vn  Wines).  Apphis, 
pears,  plums,  apricots,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  almonds  are 
raised.  Cotton  and  the  sTigar-beet  grow  well.  Wool-growing  is  a  large  industry,  the 
hilly  parts  of  the  state  being  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  which  need  neither 
fodder  nor  shelter,  even  in  winter. 

C.  is  not  remarkable  for  manufacturing  industries,  though  they  are  increasing. 
Flour  and  grist  milN  and  lumber-mills  arc  in  great  number.  Hoots  and  shoes,  cigars, 
wacons,  woolen  goods,  gunpowder,  tanneries,  chemicals,  and  iron  may  be  mentioned. 
The  branch  mint  in  San  Francisco  turns  out  a  large  coinage. 

The  heterogeneousness  of  the  population  of  C.  is  noticeable.  The  gold  excitement 
brouLrlit  people  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  every  slumbering  clime  awoke  and  sent 
onward  lier  legions.  Of  .■)00,247  inhabitants  in  1870,  209,848  were  born  in  the  following 
countries:  Africa,  48;  Asia  (not  including  China  and  Japan),  HG;  Atlantic  islands,  943; 
Australia,  l.')93;  Austria,  1078;  Belirium.  291;  Bohemia,  90;  British  America,  10,G70; 
Central  America,  126;  China,  48,826;  Culia,  45;  Denmark,  1837;  France.  8068;  Ger- 
manv.  29.701;  Entrland,  17.699;  Ireland,  54.421;  Scotland,  4949;  Wales,  1517  (total  of 
British  subjects,  90,926);  Greece,  97;  Greenland,  1;  Holland,  472;  Italy.  4660;  Japan, 
33:  Luxembourg,  11;  Mexico  (the  native  Californians  were  naturali/.ed  by  tlie  treaty), 
9339;  Norway,  1000;  Piicific  islands,  93;  Poland,  804;  Portugal,  2508;  Russia,  540; 
Sandwich  islands,  278;  Soutli  America,  1956;  Spain.  405;  Sweden,  1944;  Switzerland, 
2927:  Turkey,  17;  West  Indies  (except  Cuba),  350;  at  sea.  142.  Everyone  of  the 
United  States  and  territories  was  represented.  The  largest  numbers  were  from  New 
York.  33,766;  Illinois,  10.695;  ■Maine,  11.261;  Massachusetts,  15,334;  Missouri,  16,050; 
Peuusylvanii^,  11,201;  others  ranging  from  10,000  down  to  7  for  Dakota,  while  23  came 
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from  Alaska.  The  natives  of  C.  were  163,653,  not  quite  30  per  cent  of  all  natives.  Of 
the  entire  population  only  26,909  were  natives  of  the  United  States  born  of  native 
parents,  or  less  than  5  per  cent.  Males  largely  exceeded  females,  being  349,479  to 
210,768.  The  Chinese  are  the  cause  of  much  annoyance  to  many  of  the  people,  who 
urge  against  them  that  they  unduly  cheapen  labor,  and  that  they  bring  demoralization; 
and  strong  efforts  have  been  made,  1,'Otii  by  legislation  and  by  popular  violence  or 
threat,  to  keep  them  out,  but  hitherto  without  effect.  The  problem  is  complex  and  dif- 
ficult; and  its  solution  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  yet  reached.  In  lb70,  there  were 
11,703  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 

The  chief  cities  and  towns  in  the  order  of  pojiulation,  in  1870,  are  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento  (the  state  capital),  Oakland  (across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco),  Stockton, 
San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  ilaryville,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Diego. 

C.  is  well  .supplied  with  serial  literature.  At  the  beginning  of  1879  there  were  41 
daily  newspapers,  1  tri-weekly,  9  semi-weekly,  209  weekly,  1  semi-monthly,  19  monthly, 
1  bi-monthly,  and  3  quarterly  publications.  The  state  has  c^ade  ample  provision  lor 
education.  School  age  is  from  5  to  21;  persons  within  the  age,  205,475;  enrolled, 
154.079;  average  attendance,  94,696;  school-days  in  the  year,  144;  teachers  of  common 
schools,  3293;  school  fund,  $2,011,800;  income,  5^:3,820,661;  expen.ses,  $3,155,815;  value 
of  school  property,  $6,343,369.  There  is  a  state  normal  school  at  San  Jose,  having,  at 
last  report,  90  students.  In  1879,  there  were  13  colleges,  viz. :  Sacred  Heart,  St.  Igna- 
tius, and  St.  Mary's,  all  in  San  Francisco,  and  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  at  Santa  Inez 
(all  Roman  Catholic);  C.  college,  at  Yacaville  (Baptist);  Hesperian,  at  Woodlawn,  and 
Pierce  Christian,  at  College  City  (both  "Christian");  Pacific  Methodist,  at  Santa  Rosa- 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  South);  university  of  the  Pacific,  at  Santa  Clara  (Methodist);  St. 
Augustine,  at  Benicia  (Protestant  Epi.scopal);  the  university  of  C,  at  Berkeley,  and  the 
university,  at  Washington  (both  non-sectarian).     The  Pacific  theological  seminar}-  (Con- 

fi'egational)  and  the  San  Francisco  theological  seminary  (Presbyterian)  are  at  Oakland, 
ledical  education  is  provided  for  by  the  C.  college  of  pharmacy,  a  medical  department 
of  the  university  of  C. ,  and  the  medical  college  of  the  Pacific,  all  in  San  Francisco. 
The  university  has  also  a  law  department.  In  the  13  colleges  there  were  199  instructors 
and  3187  students;  in  the  theological  seminaries,  7  Instructors  and  15  students  of  col- 
legiate grade;  in  medicine,  26  instructors  and  90  students;  and  in  law,  3  instructors  and 
103  students.  A  special  course  of  three  years  is  provided  for  young  women  by  the 
Pacific  (Methodist)  college,  and  women  are  admitted  to  all,  except  the  Roman  Catholic 
colleges. 

The  railroads  in  California  at  the  beginning  of  1879,  and  the  number  of  miles  within 
the  state,  were:  Southern  Pacific,  from  San  Francisco  to  Colorado  river  (to  unite  with 
the  projected  Texas  Pacific  from  the  Mississippi  river),  712  m. ;  Central  Pacific,  from 
San  Francisco  to  Ogden,  Utah,  615  m. ;  Northern,  from  Oakland  to  Suisun,  113^ 
m. ;  California  Pacific,  from  San  Yallejo  to  Sacramento.  113  m. ;  San  Francisco  and  !N'. 
Pacific,  from  San  Rafael  to  Cloverdale,  94  m.;  N.  Pacific  Coast,  from  Sanceliio  to  3Ios- 
cow  mills,  79|  m. ;  Sacramento  and  Placerville,  from  Sacramento  to  Shingle  springs, 
49^  m. ;  San  Pablo  and  Tulare,  from  Tracj'  to  Martinez,  47  m. ;  Stockton  and  C  ojiper- 
opolis,  from  Stockton  to  Oakdale,  44^  m. ;  Vaca  Valley  and  Clear  Lake,  from  Elmira  to 
Madison,  30  m.;  S.  Pacific  Coast,  from  Dumbarton  to  Los  Galos,  29f  m. ;  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego,  from  Florence  to  San  Diego,  27  m.;  Amador  Branch,  from  Gait  to  lone. 
27  m. ;  Calfornia  Northern,  from  Marysville  to  Oroville,  26^  m. ;  Nevada  County,  from 
Nevada  City  to  Colfax,  22|  m. ;  Santa  Cruz,  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Vajaro  depot,  21^  m-. 
and  nine  other  roads,  from  17  to  3^  m.  in  length;  there  being  2046  m.  of  railroad  in  the 
State. 

The  organic  law  of  C.  is  verj'  similar  to  that  of  New  York  and  other  old  states.  The 
constitution,  which  was  adopted  Nov.  13,  1849,  put  the  then  residents  on  the  same  stand- 
ing as  native-born  citizens  with  regard  to  property.  Public  debts  exceeding  )j-3(^0,000  at 
one  time  cannot  be  incurred  unless  approved  by  popular  vote.  Yoters  are  white  male 
citizens,  21  years  old,  resident  six  months  in  the  slate,  and  30  days  in  the  voting  dis- 
trict. (The  15th  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution  makes  colored  citizens  also 
voters,  but  the  Chinese  are  not  permitted  to  vote.)  Elections  are  biennial,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  September;  but  judges  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  voted 
for  at  special  elections  in  October.  A  plurality  is  .sufficient  to  elect.  The  assemijly  has 
80,  and  the  senate  40  members,  who  are  paid  $10  per  day  for  sessions  limited  to  120 
days,  and  $3  for  every  20  ra.  of  travel.  The  legislature  meets  biennially  at  Sacramento. 
The  chief  executive  officers  and  annual  salaries  are:  Governor,  $7000;  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, .$12  per  day  during  the  .session  of  the  legislature,  and  $10  per  day  as  warden  of 
the  state  prison;  secretary  of  state.  .$4000;  treasurer,  $4000;  controller,  $4000;  super- 
intendent of  public  in,struction,  $3000;  adjutant-gener;il,  $4000;  and  surveyor-general, 
$3000.  A  chief  justice  and  four  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court  are  chosen  for 
terms  of  ten  years,  having  salaries  of  $600().  The  governor's  veto  may  be  overcome  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  legislature.  There  are  county  courts,  each  with  a  .single  judge, 
who  also  acts  as  surrogate,  except  in  San  Francisco.  The  wife  is  secured  in  both  real  and 
personal  property  had  before  or  acquired  after  marriage.  The  earnings  of  both  wife  and 
husband  are  common  property,  but  the  wife's  earnings  are  not  liable  for  the  husband's 
debts.     If  a  wife  be  separated  from  her  husband,  her  earnings  and  those  of  her  minor 
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children  are  her  own;  she  may  sue  and  be  sued  alone,  and,  by  leave  of  a  court,  convey 
alone;  and  a  married  woman  can  dispose  of  her  separale  estate  by  will.  Ilomest'/ads  to 
the  value  of  $5000  for  the  head  of  a  lamity,  and  slOOO  for  a  single  person,  are  exempt 
from  levy.  Insolvent  debtors,  resident  and  non-resi(ient,  can  be  discharged  from  debts 
upon  making  as-signment  of  all  their  property,  and  publishing  notice  thereof.  The 
more  important  penalties  are:  For  treason,  and  murder  in  the  first  degree,  death;  mur- 
der in  the  second  degree,  and  robbery  from  the  person,  10  years  to  life  imprisonment; 
manslaughter,  10  years  or  less;  killing  in  a  duel,  7  years  or  less;  mayhem,  14  years 
oi  ]ess;  lape,  from  5  years  to  life;  forgery  and  iierjury,  14  years  or  less.  Chinese 
and  Indians  cannot  testify  in  court  against  white  persons,  and  special  taxi's  are  imposed 
to  restrict  immigration  from  China  (but  this  is  believed  to  be  illegal  under  our  treaties 
with  Cliina).  Any  rate  of  interest  agreed  upon  is  lawful.  Open  accounts  are  outlawed 
in  two  years;  notes  in  four,  and  judgments  in  tive,  years. 

This  constitution  was  in  force  until  1879.  In  that  year  (Mar.  3)  a  state  convention, 
whicli  had  been  in  session  157  days,  reported  a  new  constitution,  in  which  there  were 
many  novel  propositions  and  radical  changes  from  the  old  orgaiuc  law.  The  new  con- 
stitution was  vigorously  opposed,  but  in  the  vole  taken  ]\lay  7  there  were  77,1)59  in 
favor  and  67, 134  opposed,  showing  an  afhrniative  majority  of  10,S25.  The  main  pro 
visions  of  the  new  constitution  are  the  following:  Trial  by  jury  may  be  waived,  iiy  con- 
sent of  parties,  in  criminal  cases  not  amoiuitiug  to  felony;  and  in  civil  cases  as  may  be 
prescribed  bylaw.  In  civil  actions  and  misdemeanors  juries  may  consist  of  13,  or  less,  as 
parties  may  agree;  and  three  fourths  of  a  jury  may  decide  a  verdict  in  civil  actions.  No 
native  of  China,  no  idiot,  insane  person,  or  person  convicted  of  infamous  crime,  andnoper- 
■son  hereafter  convicted  of  embezzlement  or  misappropriation  of  public  money,  may 
vote.  After  1880,  legislative  .sessions  begin  on  the  first  ^Monday  after  Jan. 1, and  are  bicn- 
uial.  Senators  (40)  hold  4  years,  assemblymen  (80)  3  years;  legislative  elections  are  held 
on  the  Tuesday  following  the  first  Momlay  in  Nov.  T'ay  of  members  continues  only  60 
days;  no  bill  can  be  presented  after  50  days  of  the  session  have  gone  by  except  on  con- 
sent of  two  thirds.  In  appropriation  bills  the  governor  may  veto  or  approve  .'special 
items.  Persons  holding  United  States  offices,  except  post-masters  who  have  less 
than  $500  salary,  cannot  hold  offices  of  honor  or  profit  in  the  state.  No  one  con- 
victed of  embezzlement  or  defalcation  of  public  money  of  the  union  or  of  any  state, 
county,  or  town,  is  eligible  for  office  in  California.  No  money  shall  ever  be  taken  from 
the  state  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  any  institution  not  under  the  state's  entire  control; 
but  the  legislature  may  grant  aid  to  orphans,  abandoned  children,  and  aged  poor.  Laws 
shall  be  passed  to  prohibit  lotteries,  gift  enterprises,  and  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
lottery;  also,  to  regulate  or  prohibit  speculative  sales  of  stock;  and  all  contracts  for 
future  delivery  of  stock  are  void.  In  elections  by  the  legislature  the  members  .shall  vote 
Tiva  tore.  Every  description  of  direct  or  indirect  appropriation  or  gift  of  property  for 
the  benefit  of  any  sect  is  forbidden,  not  only  to  the  legislature,  but  to  the  counties,  cities, 
towns,  .school  districts,  and  corporations.  The  public  credit  shall  not  Ix;  given  or  loaned 
in  aid  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation ;  nor  shall  the  state  or  any  political 
division  thereof  subscribe  for  stock  or  become  an  owner  in  any  corporation.  Extra 
compen.sation  to  public  officers,  agents,  contractors,  etc.,  is  positively  forbidden.  Laws 
shall  be  enacted  regulating  charges  for  gas,  telegniphing,  and  storage  and  wharfage. 
Bribery  of  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  lobl)ying  with  that  purpose  are  declared 
felony;  members  proved  guilty  of  receiving  bribes  are  disfranchised  and  can  never  hold 
offices  of  honor  or  trust.  Witnesses  in  examinations  for  bribery  .shall  be  compelled  to 
testify.  The  governor's  term  is  four  years,  salary  $0000;  other  state  officers  !?3000. 
The  legislature  may  reduce  but  cannot  increase  these  sums.  Fees  are  abolished  .so  far 
as  these  officers  are  concerned.  A  governor  is  ineligible  for  U.  S.  .senator  during  his 
term  of  office.  Among  the  judiciary  provisions  it  is  provided  that  after  July  1,  1880, 
no  judge  of  superior  or  supreme  court  shall  receive  salary  unless  he  swear  that  no 
cause  in  his  court  .submitted  ninety  days  previous  remains  undecided.  Appropria- 
tions to  sectarian  schools  are  prohibited.  Counties,  towns,  and  cities  can  incur 
debt  only  by  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the  voters  at  special  elections.  Cities  and 
towns  have  power  to  regulate  the  jjrice  of  water  and  artificial  light.  A  stockholder 
in  a  corporation  is  lial)le  to  the  amount  of  his  .shares  for  debts  incurred  while  he 
is  an  owner.  Directors  and  trustees  are  liable  to  stockholders  and  creditors  for  money 
embezzled  or  misappropriated.  The  accc|)tance  of  passes  from  railroads  or  other 
transportation  companies  by  members  of  the  legislature,  or  by  public  officers  except 
railroad  commissioners,  works  a  forfeiture  of  office.  Lands  and  improvements  thereon 
shall  be  separately  assessed.  Cultivated  and  uncultivated  lands  of  the  .same  kind  and 
situation  shall  I)e  assessed  at  equal  values.  Taxpayers  .shall  make  return  under  oath  of 
their  real  and  personal  property,  and  provision  may  be  made  for  payment  of  real  estate 
taxes  by  installments.  Incometaxes  may  be  ass(;ssed  and  collected.  There  is  ajxjll  tax 
of  $8  on  each  male  inhabitant  over  21  aiid  under  (50  for  the  benefit  of  the  .school  fund. 
Except  in  case  of  war.  invasion,  or  insurrection,  the  legislature  shall  not  create  a  debt  of 
over  $300,000  unless  for  some  specific  object,  and  then  provision  for  payment  within 
20  years  sliall  be  made;  and  such  special  debts  shall  be  voted  upon  by  the  people. 

"The  famous  Chinese  provisions  areas  follows:  8cc.  1.  The  legislature  shall  prescribe 
all  necessary  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  state,  and  the  counties,  cities,  and 
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towns  thereof,  from  the  burdens  and  evils  arising  from  the  presence  of  aliens  who  are  or 
may  bet-omc  vagrants,  paupers,  mendicants,  criminals,  or  invalids  afflicted  Avith  con- 
tagious or  infectious  diseases,  and  from  aliens  otherwiije  dangerous  or  detrimental  to  the 
well  being  or  peace  of  the  state;  and  shall  impose  conditions  upon  which  such  persons 
mav  reside  in  the  state,  and  provide  the  means  and  mode  of  their  removal  from  the  state 
upon  failure  or  refusal  to  comply  with  such  conditions;  provided,  that  nothing  contained 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  limit  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  pass 
such  police  laws  or  other  regulations  as  it  raa}^  deem  necessary. 

ISec.  2.  No  corporation  now  existing  or  hereafter  formed  under  the  laws  of  this  state 
shall,  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  employ,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any 
capacit}',  any  Chinese  or  Mongolian.  The  legislature  shall  pass  such  laws  as  may  be 
ueces.>;ary  to  enforce  this  regulation. 

ike.  o.  No  Ciiinese  shall  be  employed  on  any  state,  county,  municipal,  or  other 
public  work,  except  in  punishment  for  crime. 

Sec.  4.  The  presence  of  foreigners  ineligible  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
is  declared  to  be  dangerous  to  the  well  being  of  the  state,  and  the  legislature  shall  dis- 
courage their  immigration  by  all  the  means  within  its  power.  Asiatic  coolyism  is  a 
form  of  human  slaveiy,  and  is  forever  proiiibiled  in  this  state,  and  all  contracts  for 
cooly  labor  shall  be  void.  All  companies  or  corporations,  whether  formed  in  this 
country  or  any  foreign  country,  for  the  importation  of  such  labor,  shall  be  subject  to 
such  penalties*  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe.  The  legislature  shall  delegate  all  neces- 
sary poAver  to  the  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  this  state,  for  the  removal  of  Chinese 
without  the  limits  of  such  cities  and  towns,  or  for  their  location  within  prescribed 
portions  of  those  limits;  also,  it  .shall  provide  necessary  legislation  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction into  this  state  of  Chinese  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution. 

Principals  and  seconds  in  duelling  or  challenging  to  a  duel  are  disfranchised,  and 
cannot  again  hold  office.  The  property  of  husband  and  wife  shall  belong  separately  to 
each.  Tlie  suffrage  shall  be  protected  by  adequate  laws.  Mechanics  and  laborers  have 
•property  liens  for  the  value  of  labor  and  material  furnished.  Eight  hours  is  a  day's 
work.  No  person  shall,  on  accoimt  of  sex,  be  disqualitied  from  entering  upon  or  pur- 
suing any  lawful  business,  vocation,  or  profession.  There  are  no  more  judicial  districts; 
every  county  elects  a  superior  judge  (San  Francisco  elects  12,  six  others  elect  two 
each).  Three  railroad  districts  were  created,  and  the  congressional  districts  were  newly 
arranged. 

At  the  time  the  vote  was  taken  on  this  constitution,  for  and  again-st  which  145,212 
votes  were  cast,  there  were  154.638  votes  against  Chinese  immigration.  But  all  the 
enactments  on  that  subject  fall  to  the  ground,  since  they  are  in  conflict  with  the  treaty 
with  China,  and  the  federal  constitution  provides  that  treaties  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land. 

The  first  votes  of  California  (4)  for  president  were  cast  in  1852  for  Pierce  and  King;  in 
1856,  for  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge;  in  1860,  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin;  in  1864 (5  votes), 
Lincoln  and  Johnson;  in  1868,  Grant  and  Colfax;  in  1872  (6  votes).  Grant  and  "Wilson; 
in  1876,  Hayes  and  Wheeler.  Of  high  federal  oflicers,  the  state  has  furnished  one 
supreme  court  justice.     (For  latest  statistics,  see  Appendix.) 

CALIFORNIA,  Gulf  of,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  divides  the  peninsula 
above  described  from  the  rest  of  Mexico.  It  was  originally  known  as  the  sea  of  Cortez, 
having  been  discovered  under  his  auspices,  and  explored  by  himself;  and  it  has,  from 
its  sh.ipe,  been  occasionally  designated  the  Adriatic  of  the  new  world.  It  is  700  m.  in 
length,  and  varies  in  width  from  40  to  100  miles.  At  its  northern  extremity,  it  almost 
touches  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  receiving  therefrom  the  united  streams  of  the 
Gila  and  the  Colorado.  The  gulf  contains  mnny  islands,  particularly  towards  its  head, 
and  has  long  had  a  pearl-fishery.  At  the  e.  side  of  its  entrance  stands  ^lazatlan,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  now  the  most  frequented  port  of  the  neighboring  regions. 

CALIFORNIA.  Uxrs'ERSiTT  of,  established  in  1868  as  a  non-sectarian  institution, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  college  of  California.  The  university  is  at  Berkeley,  4  m.  n.  of 
Oakland,  and  occupies  two  buildings.  In  1879.  it  had  38  professors  and  instructors,  and 
332  students  of  college  grade,  under  the  presidency  of  John  Le  Conte.  The  students  are 
enrolled  in  separate  colleges,  in  each  of  which  tliey  may  pursue  a  regular  or  a  special 
course.  The  college  of  letters  maintains  two  courses:  tlie  regular  classical,  which  leads 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  the  literary  course,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  philosophy.  In  both  courses  a  liberal  amount  of  time  is  bestowed  upon  the 
principles  of  modern  "science.  All  the  colleges  are  in  successful  operation,  including 
the  college  of  letters,  five  colleges  of  .science,  and  three  professional  colleges  of  law, 
medicine,  and  pharmacy,  under  regular  faculties.  Students  of  both  sexes  are  admitted 
on  equal  terms.  The  university  is  entitled  to  the  avails  of  the  public  lands  given  to  the 
state  for  an  agricultural  college  by  the  act  of  congress  of  1863.  Tuition  is  free  in  the 
university  proper,  but  not  in  the  preparatory  department. 

CALIG-TLA,  Caius  C^sar  Augustus  GERMA>ricus,  Roman  emperor  (37-41  a.d.),  the 
youngest  son  of  Germanicus  (nephew  of  Tiberius)  by  Agrippina,  was  b.  31st  Aug.,  12 
A.D.,  at  Antium,  and  was  educated  in  the  camp,  where  the  soldiers  gave  him  the 
by-name  C,  from  the  half -boots  (caligce)  which  he  wore.     On  the  death  of  his  brother 
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Drusus,  he  was  made  augur  in  his  stead;  and  on  the  death  of  Tiberius  (37  a.d.),  who,  it 
•was  suspected,  had  received  foul-i)lay  at  his  hands,  it  was  found  tliat  he  had  been 
appointed  co-heir  along  with  the  grandson  of  Tiberius,  but  the  senate  and  the  people 
allowed  C.  supreme  and  sole  authority.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  appeared 
hardly  likely  to  fulfill  the  threat  of  Tiberius,  who  had  talked  of  educating  C.  '•  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  people."  He  was,  to  appearance,  lavishly  generous  and 
merciful,  pardoning  even  those  who  had  been  the  instruments  of  cruelty  against  bis 
own  family.  But  this  ostentatious  magnanimity  was  itself  a  disease,  an  unwholesome 
affectation,  founded  on  no  principle,  or  even  humanity  of  heart,  and  co-existed  with  the 
most  savage  voluptuousness  and  lust.  Consequently,  when  illness,  the  result  of  his 
vicious  life,  had  weakened  his  faculties,  the  lower  qualities  of  liis  nature  obtained 
the  complete  mastery.  In  addition  to  the  senseless  prodigality  with  which  he  com- 
menced his  career — expending  in  one  year  the  enormous  wealth  left  by  Tiberius  (720 
millions  of  sesterces) — he  began  to  mauiVest  the  most  barbarous  propensities.  He  ban- 
ished or  murdered  his  relatives,  excepting  his  uncle  Claudius  and  sister  DrusiJla  (with 
whom  he  carried  on  incestuous  intercourse);  tilled  Rome  with  executions,  contiscatiug 
the  estates  of  his  victims;  amused  himself,  while  dining,  by  having  victims  tortured  and 
slain  in  his  presence;  and  uttered  the  wish  "that  all  the  Roman  people  had  but  one 
neck,  so  that  he  might  decapitate  Rome  at  a  blow!"  To  vie  with  Xerxes,  he  made  a 
bridge  of  ships  over  the  bay  between  Baiae  and  Puteoli  (a  distance  of  three  Roman  miles 
and  600  paces),  and  celebrated  the  exploit  by  a  costly  banquet  on  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  and  by  collecting  on  it  great  numbers  of  people,  and  causing  them  to  be 
drowned.  His  favorite  horse  was  stabled  in  a  jialace,  fed  at  a  marl)le  manger  with  gilded 
oats,  was  made  a  member  of  the  college  of  priests,  and  afterwards  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship. As  a  climax  to  all  his  absurdities,  he  declared  himself  a  god,  and  had  temples 
erected,  and  sacrifices  offered  to  himself.  To  gratify  his  monstrous  desires,  he  .slirunk 
from  no  infamy;  he  robbed,  plundered,  and  taxed  his  subjects  to  a  degree  which  seems 
almost  incredible,  and  when  even  these  means  proved  insufficient,  he  established  a 
brothel  in  his  own  palace,  and  sent  out  his  slaves  to  solicit  the  public  patronage  for  it. 
At  length  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was  assassinated  41  a.d. 

CA  LIPH  (Turk.,  a  successor),  the  title  of  Mohammed's  successors  in  temporal  and 
spiritual  power,  from  which  the  historians  of  the  middle  ages  designated  tlie  Arab 
empire  founded  by  these  princes  the  Caliphate.  This  empire,  for  two  or  three  centu- 
ries, exceeded  even  the  Roman  empire  in  extent.  As  Mohammed  died  without  leaving 
any  sons,  a  contest  arose  concerning  the  inheritance  of  his  power,  wliich  terniinated 
(632  A.D.)  in  the  triumph  of  Abubekr  (q.v.),  one  of  his  fathers-in-law,  over  Ali,  his 
nephew  and  son-in-law.  Abubekr  now  assumed  the  title  of  Caliphet-Resul-Allah — i.e., 
representative  or  deputy  of  the  ])rophet  of  God.  He  sent  forth  Ills  armies  for  tlie  exten- 
sion of  Mohammedanism,  and  after  .several  victories  over  the  forces  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  conquered  Syria.  He  was  succeeded  in  G34  by  (Jmar,  another  father-in-law  of 
Mohammed,  by  whom  Egypt  and  Jerusalem  were  annexed  to  tlie  caliphate.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  Emir-al-Mumenin — i.e.,  prince  of  the  faithful — a  title  which  all  subsequent 
caliphs  retained.  Otliman,  a  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  was  the  third  C,  and  was  elected 
by  six  persons  appointed  by  Omar  l)efore  his  death.  During  his  reign  (644-.56  A.D.), 
the  Arabian  empire  grew  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  being  extended  into  Pei-sia,  and 
westward  along  tlie  n.  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Ceuta.  The  Byzantine  emperors  recov- 
ered Egypt;  but  it  was  wrested  from  them  again  at  a  prodigious  expense  of  blood. 
The  pwple  of  Medina  elected  Ali-ben-Abi-Taleb  as  C.  upon  the  death  of  Otliman.  The 
Sbiites  regard  him  as  the  first  true  imam  or  high-priest,  and  honor  him  and  his  son 
Ha.ssan  almost  equally  with  I\Iohammod  himself.  Contests  against  rivals  prevented 
him  from  doing  much  for  the  extension  of  (he  caliphate.  Moawijah,  tlie  governor  of 
Damascus,  liaving  made  himself  really  independent  during  Ali's  life,  and  having 
extended  his  power  over  Syria,  Eirypt,  and  part  of  Arabia,  became  C.  in  661,  and 
founded  the  dynasty  of  tin;  Ommiades,  making  the  caliphate  hereditary.  He  removed 
the  seat  of  the  caliphalt;  to  Damascus.  His  armies  ravaged  Asia  Minor,  and  laid  siege  to 
Constantinoiile,  but  could  not  take  it.  He  made  important  conquests,  however,  in 
Central  Ahia.  The  caliphate  did  not  remain  long  in  the  family  of  Moawijah.  and  it  fre- 
quently happened  tliat  in  one  or  other  of  the  subject  countries  a  governor  raised  himself 
to  a  temporary  independence;  and  rival  caliphs  frequently  contended  for  power.  Abdnl- 
melek  (6«.'»-70o  a.d.)  united  all  the  Moslems  under  his  dominion.  Under  his  son,  Walid 
L,  the  caliphate  reached  its  zenith  of  prosperity,  the  Arabs  conquering  Turkestan  in  707. 
Galatia  in  710,  and  Sjiain  in  711.  Lndcr  He"sham,  the  progress  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
west  Wiis  arrested  by  Charles  Martel  at  Tours  (733  a.d.),  and  at  Narbonne  (736  a.d.). 
The  dynii.Kty  of  the  Ommiades  in  Asia  terminated  with  Merwan  II.  in  752,  giving  place 
to  that  of  the  Abbasides.  But  a  branch  of  the  Ommiades  founded  an  independent  cal- 
iphate at  (Cordova,  and  another  founded  one  in  Arabia,  which  subsisted  ti.ll  the  lOth  cen- 
tury. Abul-Ablias  {im-'A  a.d),  the  first  Abbaside  C,  signalized  himself  by  his  crueltr 
apd  the  torrents  of  Iniman  blood  which  he  shed.  His  succes.sor,  Abii-.Iafar,  called  Al- 
Mansur,  a  patron  of  the  arts,  but  a  persecutor  of  Christians,  founded  Bagdad  (q.v.),  and 
remr.ved  tlie  .<eat  of  the  caliphate  thither.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Otli  c,  the  Arab 
empire,   which  had   suffered    much    from    corruption    and    internal    disorganization 
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under  the  last  caliphs  of  the  Ommiade  dynasty,  and  had  never  completely  recovered, 
showed  increased  signs  of  decay.  Even  under  the  C.  Ilarun-al-Raschid,  whose  praises 
the  eastern  poets  were  accustomed  so  much  to  celebrate,  independent  kingdoms  were 
established  (800  a.d.)  by  the  Aglihibides  in  Tunis,  and  the  Edrisides  in  Fez.  In  821, 
Taher,  the  governor  of  Khorassau,  made  himself  independent,  and  established  a  dynasty 
there,  and  other  governors  of  provinces  followed  his  example.  But  under  the  C.  Al- 
Manmn,  the  Arabians  conquered  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the  former  of  which  they  held  till 
it  was  taken  from  them  in  1035  by  the  Normans;  and  the  latter,  till  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Pisaus  in  1051.  The  C.  Motassem  (833-42  a.d.)  was  the  first  to  cmphjy  Turkish 
soldiers;  but  the  practice  was  followed  by  his  successors;  and  the  Turkish  Ijody-guard 
soon  became  a  formidable  power  in  the  caliphate,  and  about  the  middle  of  tlie  tith  c. 
assumed  the  right  of  deciding  tlie  succession  to  the  throne.  Many  of  the  caliphs,  mean- 
while, were  base  voluptuaries,  and  of  the  others,  some  were  of  little  capacity,  and  their 
power  rapidly  declined.  Ere  the  middle  of  the  10th  c,  the  caliphs  themselves  exercised 
a  mere  nominal  sovereignty,  whilst  the  emirs,  like  the  mayors  of  the  palace  towards  the 
close  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  among  the  Franks,  possessed  all  real  power.  The 
princes  of  the  Fatimide  dynasty,  which  succeeded  that  of  the  Agldabides  in  Tunis, 
Laving  made  themselves  masters  of  Egypt  in  970,  assumed  the  title  of  C,  so  that  there 
were  now  three  caliphates — at  Bagdad, at  Cairo,  and  at  Cordova.  In  the  11th  c.,the  caliphs 
of  Bagdad  were  still  acknowledged  as  the  spiritual  chiefs  of  all  the  Mo.'^lems;  but  \he\r 
temporal  power  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  Bagdad.  Bagdad  itself  became 
the  prey  of  a  Mongol  horde  in  1258,  and  the  representative  of  the  caliphs  fled  to  Egypt, 
■where,  under  the  protection  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  that 
country  in  1350,  he  retained  his  title  and  spiritual  power,  which  he  transmitted  to  his 
successors,  who  continued  to  reside  there  till  the  Turks  conquered  Egypt  in  1517,  when 
the  last  of  them  was  carried  to  Constantinople;  and  since  that  time  the  Turkish  sultans 
have  assumed  the  title  of  C,  and  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  the  spiritual  chiefs  of  all  the 
Moslems,  a  claim  to  which  little  respect  has  ever  been  paid  except  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  empire. 

CALIPPIC  CYCLE.     See  Period. 

CALIPPUS,  or  Callippus,  an  astronomer  of  Greece,  in  the  4th  c,  e.c.  He  corrected 
earlier  measurements  of  time  by  Meton's  cycle  of  19  years,  which  he  found  to  be  six  hours 
too  long.     He  made  the  year  365^  days. 

CALISTHENICS,  physical  exercise  designed  to  promote  strength  and  proper  bodily 
development.  The  usual  apparatus  includes  a  pair  of  light  dimib-bells,  Indian  clubs, 
stout  wooden  rings,  a  wooden  staff  about  4  ft.  long,  horizontal  bars,  bags  of  beans  for 
throwing  and  catching,  and  two  weights  running  upon  vertical  cords.  The  practice  of 
calisthenics  is  growing  among  schools  for  girls. 

CALI'TRI,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Avellino,  near  the  Ofanto,  and  about  7  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Conza.  It  has  a  pop.  of  6200,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Sheep  are  reared  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  vicinity. 

CAL'IVEE  was  a  matchlock  or  fire-arm  about  midway  in  size  and  character  between 
an  arquebuse  and  a  musket ;  it  was  small  enough  to  be  tired  without  a  rest  or  support. 

CALIX'TINES,  a  Bohemian  religious  sect,  so  named  from  the  Latin  caUx.  a  cup, 
because  they  contended  forgiving  the  cup,  as  well  as  the  consecrated  wafer,  to  the  laity. 
Their  confession  of  faith  (1421)  contained  the  following  articles:  1.  That  the  word  of 
God  ought  to  be  freely  and  regularly  preached  by  the  priests  of  the  Lord  throujjf'iout 
Bohemia;  2.  That  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds  ought  to  be  administered  to  all  burdened 
with  "no  mortal  sins,"  according  to  the  language  and  command  of  the  Saviour;  8.  Tliat 
the  clergy  should  separate  them.selves  from  secular  affairs;  4.  That  all  "mortal  snis,"  and 
especially  public  ones,  such  as  debauchery  and  simony,  and  any  other  disorders  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God,  should  be  prevented  or  punished  bv  those  who  were  the  lawful 
authorities  in  such  matters.  In  other  main  points  they  were  moderate  followers  of  John 
Huss,  and  were  opposed  to  the  more  extreme  sect  of  Taborites  (q.v.).  Tlieir  peculiar 
articles  of  faith  were  conceded  by  order  of  the  council  at  Basel  (1438);  and  havinix  pre- 
vailed over  the  Taborites  in  the  conflict  which  took  place  at  Boehmischbrod.  30th"^3Iay, 
1484.  they  became  the  dominant  party  in  Bohemia,  and  exercised  considera1)le  influence 
over  political  affairs.  Gradually,  however,  the  C.  lapsed  from  the  sovcritv  of  their  four 
articles,  while  the  schism  of  the  energetic  Taborites,  and  later  of  the  Bohemian  brethren 
(q.v.),  rendered  them  completely  powerless.  At  the  bcginninir  of  the  16th  c,  they  had 
ceased  to  possess  any  importance,  and  only  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  Protestantism. 

CALIXTUS,  a  name  borne  by  three  popes.  The  first  was  born  a  slave,  and  is  said  to 
have  suffered  martjTdom,  228  a.d.  The  second  (d.  1124)  was  a  son  of  the  count  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  a  ruler  of  firmness.  He  expelled  the  anti-pope  Gre2:orv  from  Rome  in  1120, 
stormed  the  castle  in  which  betook  refuge,  and  made  him  a  prisoner.  He  also  concluded 
the  concordat  with  Henry  V.,  of  Germany,  at  Worms;  broke  the  power  of  the  Cenci 
family,  and  demolished  their  castles.  The  third  was  of  the  Spanish  Borgia  familv.  and 
his  leading  idea  was  to  institute  a  great  crusade  against  the  Turks,  in  which  he  failed. 
He  died  in  1458,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  VI.,  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the 
Borgia  family. 
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CALIXTXJS,  Georg  (properlj',  CaUisen),  an  eminent  theologian  of  the  Lutheran  clnirch, 
•wasi  hori!  14tli  Dec,  158C,  at  Medelbyc  in  Schleswig;  studied  at  Fleiisborg  and  llelm- 
stedt;  and,  iu  1(305,  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  latter  of  these  cities.  Two 
years  after,  he  betook  himself  to  theology,  and  attracted  great  attention  by  the  breadth 
and  originality  of  his  views.  After  traveling  for  some  time  in  Germany,  Holland,  Eng- 
land, and  France,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time, 
he  returned  to  Helmstedt  in  1G13,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  theology.  His 
genius,  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  anil  his  large  experience  of  the  world  and  of  men, 
which  he  hud  acquired  in  his  travels,  developed  iu  him  a  spirit  of  great  tolerance  towards 
all  who  held  their  religious  opinions  honestly,  whatever  tliese  might  be.  Although  his 
dissertations  on  the  Holy  Scripture,  transubstantialion,  communion  in  one  kind,  etc., 
are  acknowledged  by  learned  Catholics  to  be  about  the  most  solid  and  admiral)le  which 
Lave  been  composed  by  Protestants  against  the  d.jtinctivc  doctrines  of  Catholicism,  he 
was,  on  account  of  some  statements  in  his  work,  entitled  De  Pr(fcipnis  lidigwnis  Chria- 
tiame  C'ltpitihitH  (Helmstedt,  1613),  which  seemed  favorable  to  Catholic  dogmas,  and  of 
others  in  his  Epitotne  Tkcolof/Ue  Moralis  (Helmstedt,  168-i),  De  Tvleranti(t  liifurniatorum,, 
etc.  (Helmstedt,  1G58),  which  approached  too  near  to  the  Reformed  or  Calviuistic  stand- 
point, declared  guilty  of  abominable  lieresy  by  the  adherents  of  the  letter  of  the  Concor- 
dienformel — i.e.,  the'orlhodox  and  dogmatically  rigid  Lutherans.  C.  felt  keenly  that  the 
polemical  harshness  of  Lutheranism  was  a  serious  ol).stacle  in  the  way  of  a  great 
Catholic  Christianity,  and  that  Protestantism  must  assume  another  form  before  it  could 
hope  to  become  the  religion  of  Europe.  Under  this  conviction,  B.  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  oldest  and  most  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith — viz.,  the  facts 
•  embolisd  in  the  "  Apostles'  Creed  " — were  common  to  all  Christian  sects.  \\\  suljsequent 
dissertations,  liaving  stated  that  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity  was  less  distinctly  taught  in 
tlie  Old  than  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  good  works  were  necessary  to  .salvation; 
and  finally,  at  the  religious  conference  of  Thorn,  in  1<349,  whither  he  was  sent  as  a 
mediator  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  having  been  on  more  intimate  terms  with  the 
Calviuistic  than  the  Lutheran  theologians,  C.  was  accu.sed  of  apostasy.  Fcn-tunately, 
howe\-er,  he  had  powerful  friends,  who  stood  firmly  by  him,  and  through  their  help  he 
was  enabled  to  retain  his  professorial  chair  till  his  death,  on  19th  3Iar.,  iG56. 

CALL,  a  term  often  used  in  reference  to  various  theological  and  ecclesiastical  subjects. 
— 1.  The  command  or  invitation  to  believe  in  .lesus  Christ,  is  designated  the  cull  of  God, 
or  the  gospel  call.  Calviuistic  theologians  make  a  distinction  between  a  genertil  call  and 
a  specidl  or  effectual  call.  The  former  is  addressed,  tliey  say,  to  all  to  whoin  the  word  of 
God  comes;  but  it  is  insuflicient  of  itself  to  induce  any  man  to  the  act  of  faitli,  and 
requires,  in  order  to  its  efficacy,  that  it  be  accom])anied  by  the  special  and  irresistible 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  are  careful,  however,  to  state  that  the  general  or  out- 
ward calling  by  the  word  always  precedes  and  accompanies  the  s])ecial  and  elTectual 
calling  by  the  Spirit.  The  notion  of  an  inward  call  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul, 
unconnected  with  outward  calling  by  the  word,  belongs  not  to  Calviuistic,  but  to  mys- 
tic theology. — 2.  A  call  to  office  in  the  church,  and  particularly  to  the  ministry  of  the 
fospel,  is  regarded  by  Christians  generally  as  proceeding  from  God;  and  the  church  of 
Ingland  requires  of  candidates  for  ordination  an  e.xpn'ss  i)rofession  that  they  tru.st  they 
are  so  moved  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — 3.  A  call  by  {\u\  people  who  are  to  be  under  the  pas- 
toral care  of  a  minister  has  been  generally  regarded  in  tlie  Christian  clun-ch  as  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  the  pastoral  relation.  But  there  have  been  great  dilferences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  sufficient  call,  and  great  differences  of  practice  with 
regard  to  it.  Some  of  the  principal  ecclesi.istical  dissensions  in  Scotland  have  had  their 
origin  in  this  question.  The  election  of  a  pastor  by  the  UhriMian  people',  oi  his  purixhoT 
congrcgiiiiua,  has  been  contended  for  by  many  as  the  true  call,  or  the  best  kind  of  it; 
others,  approving  of  i)atronage  with  certain  limitalions,  contended  no  less  (earnestly  for 
the  right  of  the  people  to  be  consulted,  .so  that  without  their  concurring  by  a  call,  the 
patron's  presentee  should  not  be  held  entitled  to  be  inducted  into  the  pastoral  office;  and 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  this  concurrence  was  always  at 
least  formally  sought.  Questions  concerning  the  call  and  its  proper  value,  supposed  to 
have  been  determined  by  the  earl  of  Aberdeen's  act.  jjassed  wlien  tli(^  dinrnjiiuiii  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  took  jjlace  in  184;>,  were  not  finally  settled  until  the  passing  of  the 
act  for  the  abolition  of  patronage  (1874).  which  gives  the  right  of  callinir  to  the  congre- 
gation.    See  ScoTL.XND,  Ciiuucii  OK;  Fkee  Ciiukcii  ok  Scotland;  and  Patj{<)Naoe. 

CALL,  a  stipulated  sum  to  be  paid  towards  a  share  in  a  joint-slock  undertaking.  For 
example,  in  a  i;iO  share,  there  are  ustially  at  least  foiu"  calls  of  £2  10«.  each,  the  calls 
beinir  made  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  three  months. 

CALL,  a  military  musical  term  meaning  a  signal  on  the  trumpet. 

CALL  is  a  metal  whistle  used  by  the  boatswain  and  his  mate  on  shipboard.  Various 
strains  or  kinds  of  .sound  produced  denote  signals  or  orders  for  hois'ing,  heaving,  low- 
ering, veering,  belaying.  Ictting-go,  etc.  These  sounds  are  as  much  attended  to  b}'  sea- 
men, as  those  of  the  drum,  bugle,  and  trumpet  are  by  soldiers.  At  one  time,  a  gold  call, 
with  a  chain,  used  to  be  the  badge  of  an  admiral. 

CALLA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  arnccfv,  or.  according  to  some  bota- 
nists, of  the  natural  order  orontiacem,  which  is  distinguished  from  aracem  only  by  having 
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hermaphroflite  flowers.  The  genus  cnlla  is  characterized  by  a  flat  spatlie  (q.v.),  within 
which  is  a  cylindrical  spadix  (see  Spathe)  covered  witli  naked  flowers,  apjtearing  as  a 
mere  mixture  of  stamens  and  pistils,  and  a  one-celled  ovary  with  6  to  8  erect  ovules.  The 
known  species  are  few,  and  natives  of  verj^  dilierent  climates.  C.  paluntris  is  found  in 
swamps  in  Europe,  Siberia,  and  North  America,  but  not  in  Britain.  It  has  a  creeping 
root-stock,  and  heart-shai)ed,  stalked  leaves,  the  midrib  of  which  is  prolonged  beyond 
tlie  blade  into  a  point;  the  spathe  is  white,  and  the  spadix  yellow.  The  root-stock  is 
extremely  acrid  and  caustic;  but  being  deprived  of  its  acridity  by  grinding,  boiling,  and 
macerating,  is  made  by  the  Laplanders  into  a  kind  of  bread  called  misseln-otd,  which  they 
hold  in  liigh  estimation. — The  well-known  and  Intaut'dul  JRichardia  Sthiopicawajs  for- 
merly included  in  this  genus,  and  is  often  still  called  cafla. 

CALLAHAN,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Texas,  not  settled;  900  sq.  miles.  It  has  a  rocky  and 
broken  surface,  with  little  timber,  but  good  for  grazing.    Pop.  '80,  3453 — 34  colored. 

CALLANDER,  a  village  in  Perthshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teith,  16  m.  n.w.  of 
Stirling.  It  lies  in  a  beautiful  and  romantic  situation,  surrounded  by  high  mountains 
and  Highland  lakes.  Hence  it  is  much  frequented  Ijy  tourists,  who  make  this  place  a 
cxjuter  to  visit  Benledi,  the  Trosachs,  the  Bracklin  falls,  and  Lochs  Lubuaig,  Yeuuachar, 
Achray,  and  Katrine.     Pop.  71,  1870. 

CALLAO,  the  port  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peni,  connected  with  that  city  by  a  railway 
of  6  m.  in  length.  It  stands  in  kit.  12'  s.,  and  long.  77"  13' w.  Fine  harboV-works,  with 
extensive  pier  and  dock  accommodation,  were  completed  in  1875.  The  roadstead  is 
large,  free  from  rocks,  and  safe,  being  sheltered  by  the  island  of  San  Loif-nzo.  The 
exports  are  guano,  specie,  copper,  cotton,  bark,  and  hides  The  value  of  exports  and 
imports  is  about  £6,000,000  annually.  C.  contains  about  20,000  inhalntants.  The  pres- 
ent C.  dates  only  from  1746,  when  the  original  city  was  submerged  and  destroj^ed  by  an 
earthquake. 

CALLAWAY,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Kentucky,  on  Tennessee  river;  450  sq.m. ;  pop. '70, 
9410 — 812  colored;  in  '80,  13,333.  The  surface  is  varied,  and  soil  fertile,  producing 
corn,  tobacco,  etc.     Co  seat,  Murray. 

CALLAWAY,  a  co.  in  e.  Mis-souri,  on  the  Missouri  river;  743  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
23.670 — 4402  colored.  The  soil  is  mainly  prairie,  and  fertile,  producing  corn,  tobacco, 
potatoes,  butter,  wool,  etc.      Co.  seat,  Fulton. 

CALL  TO  THE  BAE  is  the  formal  expression  by  which  the  admission  of  law-students 
to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  degree  of  barrister  in  England  and  Ireland  is  publicly 
announced.  In  Scotland  the  corresponding  e\]3vess]on  is  Passing  Advocate.  See  Bar- 
RiSTEK;  IxNs  OF  Court;  and  Advocates,  Faculty  of. 

CALLCOTT,  Sir  Augustus.     This  name  has  been  erroneously  spelled  Calcott  (q.v.). 

CALLCOTT,  John  Wall.     See  Calcott. 

CALLEJA,  Don  Felix  del  Rey,  1750-1820;  count  of  Calderon,  commanding  the 
Spanish  forces  in  3Iexico  during  the  Hidalgo  insurrection.  In  Jan.,  1812,  he  capUared 
the  fortress  of  Zitacuaro  and  murdered  all  the  inhabitants;  and  in  the  same  year  he  cap- 
tured Hidalgo's  successor,  the  priest  Morelos,  who  was  at  once  shot.  For  these  acts  he 
was  made  viceroy  and  ennobled. 

CALLERNISH,  a  district  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  island  of  Lewis,  about  16  m.  from 
Stornoway,  remarkable  for  its  circles  of  standing  stones  (q.v.).  There  are  four  circles, 
at  no  great  distance  from  one  another,  but  without  any  visible  relation.  The  principal 
one,  is  of  a  more  than  usually'' elaborate  design.  "A  double  line  of  upright  stones 
run  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  northerly  direction,  while  a  single  line  of  similar 
stones  is  projected  from  the  s.,  e.,  and  w.  points,  thus  giving  a  cruciform  figure  to  the 
structure.     A  stone  of  larger  dimensions  than  any  of  the  others  occupies  the  center  of 

the  circle,  and  completes  the  whole That  the  position  was  chosen  and  laid  down 

from  astronomical  observation,  can  easily  be  demonstrated  by  visiting  the  spot  on  a 
clear  night,  when  it  will  be  found  that  by  bringing  the  upper  part  of  the  .single  line 
of  stones  extending  to  the  south  to  bear  upon  the  top  of  the  large  stone  in  the  center 

of  the  circle,  the  apex  of  that  stone  coincides  exactly  with  the  pole-.star The 

stones  themselves  are  not  columnar,  or  shaped  into  anj- form;  thej' are  simply  broad, 
flat  blocks  of  gneiss — the  all-prevailing  rock  from  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis  to  Barra 
Head.  The  following  are  their  dimensions:  diameter  of  circle,  about  40  ft.;  length 
of  west  line,  43  ft. ;  length  of  east  line,  38  ft. ;  length  of  south  line,  69  ft. ;  length  of 
aveniTc,  270  ft. ;  breadth  of  avenue,  27  ft. ;  average  height  of  stones,  6  to  8  ft. ;  height 
of  center  stone,  12  feet.  There  are  13  stones  in  the  circle,  including  the  center  one,  19 
in  the  avenue,  5  in  each  of  the  east  and  west,  and  6  in  the  south  arm.  The  measure- 
ments of  lieight  are  taken  fi'om  the  present  level;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
is  a  bed  of  peat-moss,  4  or  5  ft.  thick,  through  which  the  stones  rise  from  the  clay 
beneath;  this  gives  a  height  of  16  to  17  ft.  to  the  center  stone,  and  from  10  to  13  ft.  to  the 
others,  exclusive  of  the  foundation." — Notice  of  the  Stone  Circk  at  Cnllernixh,  communi- 
cated to  the  society  of  antiquaries  of  Scotland,  by  3Ir.  Henry  Callender,  Mar.,  1857. 

CALL  of  the  house  is  an  imperative  summons  to  every  member  of  parliament  of 
either  liouse  on  some  particular  occasion,  when  the  sense  of  tlie  whole  house  is  deemed 
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necessary.  In  the  house  of  lords,  when  any  urgent  business  is  deemed  to  require  the 
attendance  of  the  lords,  it  has  been  usual  to  order  the  house  to  be  called  over;  and  this 
order  has  sometimes  been  enforced  by  fines  and  imprisonment  upon  absent  lords.  On 
some  occasions,  the  lord  chancellor  has  addressed  letters  to  all  the  peers,  desiring  their 
attendance,  as  on  the  illness  of  George  III.,  1st  Nov.,  1810.  The  most  important  occa- 
sion on  which  the  house  was  called  over,  in  modern  times,  was  in  1820,  for  the  trial  of 
queen  Caroline. 

When  the  house  of  comirwins  is  ordered  to  be  called  over,  it  is  usual  to  name  a  day 
which  will  enable  the  members  to  attend  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  interval 
between  the  order  and  the  call  has  varied  from  one  day  to  six  weeks.  If  it  be  really 
intended  to  enforce  the  call,  not  less  than  a  week  or  ten  days  should  intervene  between 
the  order  and  the  day  named  for  the  call.  The  order  for  the  house  to  be  called  over  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  resolution  "that  such  members  as  shall  not  then  attend,  be 
sent  for,  in  custody  of  the  sergeantat-arms."  And  it  was  formerly  the  cii-stom  to  desire 
the  speaker  to  write  to  all  the  sheriffs  to  summon  the  members  to  attend.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  call,  the  order  of  the  day  is  read  and  proceeded  with,  postponed,  or  dis- 
cliarired,  at  the  plea.sure  of  the  house.  If  proc(;eded  with,  the  names  are  called  over, 
according  to  the  counties,  which  are  arranged  alphabetically.  The  members  of  a  county 
are  called  first,  and  then  the  members  for  every  city  or  borough  within  that  county.  The 
counties  in  England  and  Wales  are  called  first,  and  those  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  m 
their  order.  Tjiis  point  is  mentioned,  because  it  makes  a  material  dilfercnce  in  the  time 
at  which  a  member  is  required  to  be  in  his  place. — See  May's Pvoceed  in  Pari.,  on  Attend- 
ance if  Menberf: 

•  CALLICHTHYS  (Gr.  kalos,  beautiful,  ichthys,  a  fish),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 
silurul'f  (q.v.),  having  the  body  almost  entirely  covered  by  four  rows  of  large,  hartl, 
narrow,  scaly  plates,  two  rows  on  each  sitle.  The  head  is  also  protected  by  a  surt  of 
helmet.  The  mouth  is  small,  the  teeth  vcr}^  small;  two  long  barbulcs  hang  from  each 
angle  of  the  mouth.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  particu- 
larly of  South  America.  They  are  interesting  because,  wheu  the  streams  or  pools  which 
they  iidialdt  dry  up,  they  make  their  way  across  the  land  to  .some  other  piece  of  water, 
even  although  at  a  considerable  distance.  They  also  sometimes  bury  them.selves  in  the 
mud  of  wet  meadows,  out  of  which  tiiey  are  digged.  They  have  no  special  organs  for 
carrying  a  supply  of  water  with  them,  like  the  climbing  perch,  but  are  supposed  to 
retain  a  little  between  the  plates  of  their  Ixjdy.  A  still  more  interesting  part  of  the  nat- 
ural histoiy  of  these  fishes  is  their  making  regular  nests,  generally  of  leaves,  in  which 
they  deposit  their  eggs,  near  the  nuirgin  of  the  water,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, the  male  and  female  uniting  in  watching  them  until  they  are  hatched.  These  habits 
are  shared  by  the  species  of  the  allied  genus  doras,  in  which  the  lateral  plates  are  broader, 
keeled,  and  each  ending  in  a  spine. 

CALLIC'HATES,  a  Greek  architect  in  the  5th  c.  n.c. ,  who,  assisted  by  Ictinus,  was 
the  builder  of  the  Parthenon. 

CALLICRAT'IDAS,  the  successor  of  Lysander  in  command  of  the  Lacedemonian 
fleet  against  the  Athenians,  406  B.C.  After  two  successful  battles  he  was  defeated  in  a 
third,  tliroAvn  overboard,  and  drowned. 

CALLIEKES  B(JXXEVLE,  Louis  Hector,  Chevalier  de,  1639-1703;  a  French 
army  oHirer,  governor  of  ^lontreal  in  1684,  and  in  1687  leader  of  the  advance  of  the 
forces  invading  the  lands  of  the  six  nations  in  New  York.  He  visited  France  to  urge 
the  seizure  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  a  .security  for  French  supremacy  in  Canada.  In 
1699,  hr;  was  made  governor-general  of  Canada. 

CALLIOONUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  polygonerp  (q.v.),  having  a 
quadrangular  fruit  (nrhrni'nn,  q.v.),  winged  at  the  angles.  The  best  known  species  is  6\ 
pnlltixi'ii,  a  sucfulent  shrub  found  on  the  sandy  steppes  near  the  Caspian  sea,  and  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  where  its  acid  fruit  and  its  also  acid  shoots  often 
serve  to  allay  the  thirst  of  the  Kalmucks  and  of  weary  travelers.  Its  root  strikes  deep 
into  the  sand,  is  swollen  at  its  upper  part,  and  when* cut  there,  gives  out  a  nutritious 
gum  resembling  tragacanth  (q.v.),  which  is  also  obtained  by  pounding  and  boiling  it, 
and  on  which  the  Kalmucks  feed  in  times  of  .scarcity. 

CALLIM  ACHTJS,  an  eminent  poet,  grammarian,  and  critic  of  the  Alexandrian  period, 
floiiri.ilicil  jiboiit  the  middle  of  the  'M  c.  n.c.  He  was  of  a  distinguished  family  at 
Cyrcnc,  in  Libya;  taught  grammar  and  bellfs-lcttrcs  in  Alexandria;  was  a  favorite  of 
Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus,  and  his  successor  Ptolemy  Euergetes;  and  was  made  principal 
librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  lie  Avrote  many  works  on  the  most  various  sub- 
jects (Suidas  mentions  800),  but  only  fragments  are  extant;  nor  have  we  many  of  his 
poems;  but  the  poems  which  we  have,  bear  the  marks  of  an  age  when  the  artificial  had 
obtained  a  prefeience  over  the  natural. 

CALLIM'ACHUS,  an  architect  and  artist  of  Greece,  who  lived  about  400  n.c,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  Corinthian  column. 

CALLING  THK  DIET  is  the  Scotch  term  for  nrraif/mnent  (q.v.),  although  the  forms  are 
difTereiit.  In  Scotland,  excepting  in  ca.ses  of  high  treason,  there  is  no  ^rand  jury,  but 
the  procedure  is  brielly  as  follows:  Before  a  prisoner  can  be  tried,  a  written  or  printed 
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copy  of  the  indictment  preferred  against  him  must  liave  been  served  15  days  before  the 
trial,  with  a  copy  of  the  list  of  witnesses  to  be  examined  against  him,  and  also  of  the 
jury  panel.  When,  therefore,  he  is  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  and  called  on  to 
plead,  he  is  presumed  to  know  the  nature  of  the  charge  made  against  him.  But  if  it  be 
desired  by  him,  or  by  his  counsel,  the  clerk  in  the  first  instance  reads  the  indictment 
aloud  in  open  court — the  same  being  a  well-prepared  syllogistic  statement  of  the  facts, 
Avhich  the  prosecutor  is  prepared  to  prove.  He  is  then  called  upon  to  state  his  objec- 
tions to  the  relevancy,  and  to  have  such  relevancy  disposed  of  by  the  court,  before 
being  called  on  to  plead  to  tlie  fact.  If  the  judgment  of  the  court  is  in  favor  of  thej 
objection,  the  prosecution  lor  the  time  fails,  and  the  prisoner  is  sent  back  to  jail,  to 
abide  another  indictment,  unless  the  prosecutor  chooses  ty  abandon  the  case  against  him 
altogether.     See  Indictment,  Verdict,  Defense. 

CALLINGER,  one  of  the  hill-forts  of  Bundelcund  (q.v.),  elevated  about  700  ft.  above 
the  adjacent  plain,  and  separated  from  a  neighboring  range  of  mountains  by  a  ravine  of 
1200  yards  in  width.  It  is  in  lat.  25°  n.,  and  long.  80"  33'  e.,  being  112  m.  to  the  s.w.  of 
Allahabad.  From  its  position  and  size,  C.  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  place  of  great 
strength.  It  was  stormed  by  the  British  in  1812.  At  the  s.e.  base  of  the  rock  stands  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  which,  though  it  is  now  much  decayed,  yet  bears  testimony  to 
its  ancient  extent  and  grandeur.  The  locality  is  famous  for  its  excavated  temples  of 
Siva. 

CALLI'NUS  OP  Ephesus,  reputed  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  poets,  lived 
about  700  B.C.     One  of  his  elegies  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  time. 

CALLIO'NYKUS.     See  Dragonet. 

CALLI'OPE  (i.e.,  the  sweet-voiced),  was,  according  to  the  ancients,  the  first  of  the 
Muses  (q.v.),  and  presided  over  epic  poetrj%  or  over  poetry  in  general.  She  was  said  to 
be  the  mother  of  Orpheu.s,  of  the  Sirens,  etc.  She  w-as  usually  represented  with  a  style 
and  wax  tablets. 

CALLIPERS,  a  kind  of  compasses  with  curved  legs,  used  by  turners  and  other  work- 
men for  measuring  the  diameters  of  cylindrical,  spherical,  and  other  curved  work.  The 
C.  are  laid  over  the  work,  and  opened  or  closed  until  both  points  just  touch  the  periph- 
ery; then  the  C.  are  laid  upon  a  rule,  and  the  extent  of  their  opening  measured,  or 
the  size  is  compared  with  a  pattern. 

CALLIR'HOE,  a  fountain  near  Athens,  called  the  fountain  of  nine  springs,  because 
its  waters  were  distributed  in  that  number  of  channels. 

CALLISTE'IA,  a  Grecian  festival  at  which  a  prize  was  awarded  to  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman.  But  among  the  Elians  men  were  the  competitors,  and  the  victor  received 
a  suit  of  armor  which  he  dedicated  to  Minerva. 

CALLIS  THENES,  of  Olynthus,  was  the  son  of  Hero,  a  cousin  of  Aristotle.  C.  was 
1).  about  360  B.C.;  he  w^as  educated  by  Aristotle  along  with  Alexander  the  great.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  and  political  history,  and  accompanied  Alex- 
ander the  great  in  his  expedition  to  India.  He  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  courtiers 
and  royal  favorites,  and  of  Alexander  himself,  who  was  displeased  by  his  remonstrating 
against  his  intended  assumption  of  divine  honors,  and  in  general  bj'  his  bold,  indiscreet, 
outspeaking  ways;  and  he  was  put  to  death  on  a  pretended  charge  of  treason,  328  b.c. 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  historic  works  remain,  and  these  are  not  valuable.  The 
m^toru  of  Alexander  ascribed  to  him,  of  which  there  are  several  MSS.  in  the  Paris 
library,  is  evidently  a  production  of  the  7th  c. ,  and  rather  a  romance  than  a  history. 

CALLIS'TRATUS,  an  orator  of  Athens  whose  eloquence  led  Demosthenes  to  devote 
himself  to  public  speaking.  For  surrendering  Oropus  (after  a  heroic  defense)  to  the  The- 
bans,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  361  b.c,  but  he  fled  to  Macedonia,  where  he  founded 
the  city  of  Datum,  afterwards  called  Philippi.  AX  a  later  period  he  returned  to  Athens 
and  was  put  to  death. 

CAL'LITHEIX.     See  SAGOurN. 

CAL  LITRIS.     See  Sandarach. 

CALLOS ITIES.     See  Corns. 

CALLOT,  Jacques,  one  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  his  time,  "was  b.  at  Nancy, 
1592.  Proceeding  to  Rome,  he  commenced  drawing  and  engraving  under  Thomassin  in 
his  eighteenth  year.  He  next  went  to  Florence,  where,  by  numerous  spirited  etchings, 
he  gained  great  fame,  and  engraved  for  Cosmo  II.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  a  series  of 
plaies  of  court-festivals,  etc.  When  his  patron  died  (1621),  C.  returned  to  his  native 
place,  and  increased  his  reputation  by  a  copious  series  of  etchings,  including  six  plates 
of  the  siege  of  Breda.  By  order  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  invited  C7  to  Paris,  etchings  of 
t>ie  sieges  of  Rochelle  and  the  He  Rhewere  executed;  but  C.  refused  to  commemorate 
by  art  the  capture  of  his  native  town,  and,  declining  the  pension  offered  by  the  king, 
returned  to  Nancy,  where  he  died,  16b5.  His  activity  as  an  artist  was  marvelous.  Of 
his  engravings,  1800  are  still  preserved  at  Dresden.  As  helps  to  a  vivid  conception  of 
the  manners,  conditions  of  life,  events,  etc.,  in  the  17th  c,  they  are  invaluable.  C.'s 
"  Miseres  de  la  Guerre,"  a  series  of  18  plates,  are  especially  celebrated. 


Calluna.  QOA 

Caloric.  ^^^ 

CALLUNA.    See  Heath. 

CALLUS.  This  term  was  employed  in  old  surgical  works,  and  is  sliil  used  popularly, 
to  indicate  the  exuded  material  by  which  fractures  of  boues  are  consolidated  t(\i;etlier. 
If  the  broken  ends  are  accurately  adjusted  to  each  otlier,  there  is  no  projection  of  C, 
but  niercl}''  a  slight  de])osiiion  of  it  between  the  two  surfaces;  if,  however,  tlie  adjust- 
ment is  not  accurate,  the  C.  is  effused  in  such  qviantity  as  to  till  up  any  interspaces  that 
may  exist,  ami  as  often  to  form  a  considerable  liard  swelling  round  the  seat  of  the  frac- 
ture; any  excess  is,  liowever,  usually  absorbed  during  the  last  stage  of  the  rejjair  of  a 
fracture.  When  the  broken  ends  are  allowed  to  move  upon  each  other — which,  of 
course,  should  be  always  prevented,  if  possible — a  ferule  of  new  bone,  encircling  both 
fragments  for  some  little  distance,  so  as  to  splice  them  together,  till  they  are  united  by 
a  permanent  C,  is  formed;  this  is  termed  aprovmonal  callus. 

CALMAH.     See  Kalmar,  ante. 

CALMET,  Augustine,  an  excgetical  and  historical  writer,  and  learned  Benedictine, 
■was  b.  at  Mesnil-la-Horguc,  near  Commercy,  Feb.  26,  1672,  and,  in  1689,  entered  the 
order  of  Benedictines.  In  1698,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  philosopliy  and  theology 
in  the  abbey  ^NIoyen-^Moutier;  in  1704,  sub-prior  of  a  convent  of  learned  monks  at  Miin- 
stcr,  in  Al.sace;  and  in  1706.  he  went  to  Paris,  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his 
Coinmentarji  on  the  Bible.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  prior  at  Lay  (1715),  abbot  of 
St.  Leopold  (1718),  abbot  of  Senones  in  Lorraine  (1728),  and  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  25,  1757. 
His  exegctical  writinss  have  been  commended  and  studied  with  advantage  by  both 
Roman  ("atholics  and  Protestants.  Tlie  Commentary  on  the  Bible  (23  vols.,  Paris,  1707-16), 
though  marked  by  the  author's  deficient  knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages,  contains 
■  valuable  researches  in  biblical  antiquities.  C. 's  JJ/storical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of  the 
Bilile  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1722-28)  was  translated  into  English,  German,  and  othpr  languages, 
and  has  passed  through  many  editions.  His  other  works — a  History  of  the  Bible,  and  of 
the  Jiics  (1718),  and  a  Univerml  History  {17u5-7l) — are  mere  compilations;  but  his  Hts^ 
tory  of  Lorraine  is  founded  on  original  researches.  Solid  criticism  and  vigorous  intel- 
lect are  wanting  in  all  his  works. 

CALMS,  or  Calm  Latitctdes,  are  those  parts  of  the  ocean,  near  the  equator,  which 
are  subject  to  total  absence  of  wind  for  long  periods  together.  The  part  of  the  ocean 
■where  C  are  most  looked  for,  is  between  the  region  of  the  trade-winds  and  that  of  the 
variable  winds.  See  Winds.  It  is  almost  as  much  dreaded  by  seamen  as  a  region  of 
storms,  for  tlie  ship  is  unnavigable;  and  during  a  calm  of  many  weeks,  food  and  water 
may  be  nearlj'  exhausted,  at  a  point  too  far  from  land  for  boats  to  reach  it.  Where  a 
calm  occurs  unexpectedly,  it  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  violent  storms. 

CAL3IUCKS.    See  Kalmucks. 

CALNE,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  ancient  t.  of  Wiltshire,  on  the  river  Harden, 
31  m.  n.n.w.  of  Salisbury.  It  lies  in  one  of  the  many  valleys  of  the  chalk  escarpment 
3f  this  part  of  England,  with  the  plateau  of  the  Marlborough  downs  and  Salisbury 
plain  on  the  e.  and  south.  In  1868,  a.  branch  line  was  opened  to  C,  6  m.  from  the 
Cliippenham  station  of  the  Great  "Western  railway.  Tlie  principal  industry  is  tfte  cur- 
ing of  liacon;  and  there  are  also  flax,  paper,  and  tlour  mills.  The  manufacture  of  wool- 
ens, formerly  of  importance,  is  now  almnst  extinct.  Tiiere  is  also  a  weekly  corn-mar- 
ket. Pop.  of  the  town  in  1871,  5315.  The  parliamentary  borotigh,  formerly  returning 
two  meml)ers  to  parliament,  but  now  only  one,  includes  part  of  Blackland  and  Cal- 
stone.  ^lany  Roman  remains  have  been  found  here.  The  West-Saxon  kings  had  a 
palace  at  Calne,  but  no  traces  of  it  now  remain.  At  a  synod  held  here  by  St.  Dunstan 
in  977.  relative  to  the  celiliacy  of  the  clergy,  the  floor  of  tlie  room  in  which  the  synod 
sat  gave  way,  precipitating  all  to  the  ground  Imt  St.  Dunstan,  who  presided.  On  an 
almost  jjorpendicular  declivity  3  m.  e.  of  C  is  the  figure  of  a  horse.  157  ft.  long,  in  a 
spirited  attitude.  It  was  cut  out  in  white  chalkv  irrouud  in  1780  by  Dr.  Allsopp,  and  is 
visible  .lO  in.  off.     Dr.  Priestley  resided  at  C.  1770-80. 

CALO  EE.     See  Boeiimeria. 

CALOMARDE,  Don  Fr.^ncisco  T.xdeo,  Count,  a  Spanish  .statesman,  was  b.  in  1775  at 
Villel.  in  Aragon.  He  .'itudied  at  Saragossa,  where  he  passed  as  an  advocate.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  French,  and  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VIL  in  1814,  C.  Avas  among 
the  first  to  hurry  to  Aragon,  and  do  homage  to  him  as  an  absolute  monarch.  As  a 
reward  of  his  obsequious  celerity,  he  olitained  the  highest  office  in  the  sreretaria  rjeneral 
de  India."*,  liut  lost  it  on  account  of  accci)ling  a  bribe.  On  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
stitution in  1820,  lie  unsuccessfully  courted  the  favor  of  tlie  liberals;  Imt  when  the 
French  army  in  1823 enabled  tlie  king  once  more  to  rule  despotically.  C.  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  c/imara  del  real  patronatn.  one  of  tlie  most  influential  offices  in  llie  king- 
dom. Not  long  after,  the  king  made  him  mini.ster  of  justice.  While  he  held  this  func- 
tion, he  per-secuted  the  liberals  with  cold-blooded  savagencss,  recalled  the  Jesuits, 
re-opened  the  monasteries,  and  clo.sed  tlie  universities.  He  al.so  secretly  favored  the 
party  of  Don  Carlos;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  treating  any  unsea.sonable  oullireak 
with  a  strictness  bordering  on  cruelty,  he  preserved  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
implicated  in  their  schemes.  In  1833,  when  Ferdinand  was  supposed  to  be  on  his 
death  bed,  lie  was  prevailed  on  by  C.  to  reintroduce  the  Salic  law,  by  which  Christina 
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was  excluded  from  the  throne,  and  Don  Carlos,  the  favorite  of  the  absolutists,  appointed 
Lis  successor.  This  excited  the  hatred  of  the  nation;  and  Ferdinand  recovering, 
abolislied  the  law.  To  avoid  imprisonment,  C.  Hed  to  France.  He  died  at  Toulouse 
iu  1843. 

CALOMEL  is  the  popular  name  given  to  one  of  the  compounds  of  mercury  (Ilg)  and 
chlorine  (CD,  and  known  to  scientific  chemists  as  the  subchloride  of  mercury  (ligCl). 
It  is  prepared  by  taking  two  equal  portions  of  mercurj-,  dissolving  one  portion  iu  hot 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (SO3),  which  forms  sulphate  of  mercury  (HgOSOa),  there- 
after adding  the  second  part  of  the  metal,  and  triturating  the  Avhole  in  a  mortar  till  the 
metal  becomes  incorporated  with  the  sulphate  of  mercury.  This  mixture  is  then  added 
to  one  half  its  weight  of  common  salt  (NaCl),  and  heated  iu  a  retort,  Avhen  C.  sublimes, 
and  condenses  in  the  cool  part  of  the  receiver,  as  a  fine  white  powder.  A  miuiite  por- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  which  accompanies  it,  is  removed  by  washing  with  water.  C. 
is  very  dense.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  so  in  acids.  It  turns  black  on 
the  addition  of  lime-water,  potash,  soda,  or  ammouia;  and  when  heated  in  an  iron 
spoon,  or  ou  a  kuife,  it  does  not  char,  but  rises  iu  vapor,  sublimes  unaltered,  and  readily 
condenses  again  on  any  cool  surface  held  near  it.  Although  C.  has  been  more  used  iu 
British  practice  than  any  other  preparation  of  mercury,  it  is  not  known  to  have  beea 
employed  before  the  ITtii  century.  Its  mediciual  virtues  will  be  treated  of  with  the  other 
mercurials.     See  Mercury. 

CALONNE,  Charles  Alexandre  de,  controller  general  of  finance  in  France  under 
Louis  XVI.,  was  b.  Jan.  20,  1734,  at  Douay.  Possessing  superior  abilities,  he  studied 
law,  and  having  filled  successively  various  offices,  was  made,  iu  1783,  controller  general 
of  the  treasuxy.  Iu  this  capacitj^  he  soon  gained  favor  among  the  courtiers,  who  had 
complained  of  the  parsinony  of  Turgot  and  Necker.  C,  thougii  he  found  French 
finance  in  a  deplorable  state,  was  determined  not  to  seem  poor,  gave  briUiant  entertain- 
ments, paid  off  the  debts  of  his  patron  the  count  of  Artois,  supplied  tae  queen  with 
sufiicieut  pocket-money,  granted  pensions  and  gratuities  to  his  supporters  and  favorites, 
paid  off  arrears,  and  purchased  the  resideuces  of  St.  Cloud  and  Rambouillet!  His 
means  of  raising  money  were  perfectly  simple — he  borrowed,  anticipated,  issued  chan- 
cery-edicts, and  prolonged  and  augmented  extraordinary  taxations  in  a  style  never 
known  before.  The  parliament  resisted  these  measure-s,  but  C,  backed  by  royal  author- 
ity, carried  them  into  execution.  The  crisis  necessarily  arrived;  and  iu  1780,  wheu  the 
people  could  bear  the  extraordinary  taxation  no  longer,  C.  advised  the  king  to  convoke 
the  assembly  of  the  notables,  and  proposed  to  abolish  the  privileges  (exemption  from 
taxes)  of  the  noble  and  wealthy,  to  take  the  duty  oft"  salt,  to  abolish  socage  (feudal  or 
compulsory  service  to  the  lord  of  the  manor),  and  to  distribute  the  burden  of  taxation 
more  equally.  The  people  and  the  aristocracy  demanded  a  convocation  of  the  states- 
general,  instead  of  the  assembly  of  the  notables;  but  C.  boldly  proceeded  with  his  plan, 
opened  the  assembly  of  the  notables,  Feb.  2,  1787,  and  in  a  pleasau-  and  florid  oration, 
described  the  general  prosperity  of  French  iudustry  and  commerci.'.  and  brought  his 
speech  to  a  clima.x  by  confessing  tiiat  the  annual  dcfi  cit  of  the  treasury  had  risen  to  115 
millions  of  francs,  and  that  daring  the  time  from  1776  to  1786,  the  government  had  bor- 
rowed no  less  a  sum  thau  about  1250  millions  !  The  notables,  instead  of  proceeding 
with  C.'s  plan  of  reorganization,  demanded  from  him  a  statement  of  ^counts.  Not 
being  able  to  give  this  .satisfactorih',  he  was  stripped  of  his  dignities,  aud  banished  to 
Lorraine.  After  this,  C.  resided  cbiefly  in  England,  until  in  1802  he  obtained  from 
Bonaparte  permission  to  return  to  France,  where  he  died,  in  verv  embarK»ssed  circum- 
stances, Oct.  30,  1802. 

CALOPHYL  LTJM  (Gr.  beautiful  leaf),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  guttiferth 
(q.v.),  natives  of  warm  climates.  Some  of  the  species  yield  valuable  ti?;aber,  as  C. 
anrjusUfolium,  the  Pixey  Tree,  which  grows  at  Penang,  and  in  the  islands  -o  the  east- 
ward of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  furnishes  the  beautiful  straight  spars  called  jeon.  The 
resinous  products  of  some  species  are  valuable,  aud  -among  them  are  some  of  the  sub- 
stances known  by  the  name  of  tacamahaca  (q.v.).  C.  inophyUum,  which  yields  true  East 
Indian  tacamahaca,  is  a  very  large  and  beautiful  umbrageous  tree,  often  planted  for  its 
shade  and  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  are  white  and  in  loose  axillary  racemes.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber-trees  of  the  South  Sea  islands.  The  timbe?  resembles 
mahogany,  being  of  equally  close  texture,  although  of  lighter  color,  and  very  durable. 
The  leaves  are  oblong  and  obtuse;  the  fruit — which  in  alTthis  genus  is  a  globose  drupe 
or  stone  fruit — is  about  the  size  of  a  walnut;  and  a  fixed  oil  is  e^'pressed  from  its  kernel, 
which  is  used  for  lamps,  etc.  A  similar  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seed  of  O.  calaba,  the 
Calaba  Thee  of  the  West  Indies,  which  also  has  white  sweet-scented  flowers,  and  of 
which  the  timber  is  used  for  various  purposes,  particularly  for  staves  and  cask-headings. 

CALORIC,  a  term  for  heat  (q.v.). 

CALORIC  ENGINE.  This  was  the  name  given  by  capt.  Ericsson  to  his  latest  air- 
engine._  There  seems  no  reason  for  the  change  of  name,  unless  it  were  meant  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  previously  well-known,  though  hitherto  unsuccessful  air-engines  of  the 
Messrs.  Stirling.  We  shall  in  this  article  treat  air  and  caloric  engine  as  synonj'mous 
terms. 

It  is  a  well-known  law,  applicable  to  all  thermo-dynamic  engines,  that  (presupposinff 
U.  K.  III.-21 
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the  merely  mechanical  part  of  the  machine  to  be  perfect)  the  heat  conrcrtt'd  into 
work  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  heat  given  to  the  tluid  that  the  range  of  tem- 
perature bears  to  the  highest  ahuolute  temperature  of  the  fluid.  Thus  supposing  an  engine 
to  receive  steam*  at  the  temperature  of  375°  F.,  and  discharge  it  at  that  of  120^ F.,  the 
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fraction  of  heat  which  it  can  convert  into  work  will  be  K;i^T-r^  or  aoout  21   per  cent 
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of  the  total  heat  of  the  fluid.  This  proportion  would  be,  of  course,  greatly  reduced 
in  practice,  owing  to  imperfections  in  the  machinerj-,  but  these  being  equally  likely  to 
occur  in  all  prime  movers,  Ave  need  not  consider  tliem  here.  The  loirest  limit  of  tem- 
perature available  being  practically  constant,  li.xed  either  by  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  that  obtainable  in  a  condenser,  it  follows  Ihatgreatcr  economy  can  only 
be  looked  for  in  the  direction  of  increase  of  initial  temperature.  In  ordinar}^  steam- 
engines,  in  which  tlie  pressure  and  temperature  increase  sinudtaneously,  the  latter  is 
limited  by  the  former,  which  in  its  turn  is  kept,  by  considerations  of  safety,  compara- 
tively low.  When,  however,  superheated  steam  (steam  to  which  additional  heat  has  been 
imparted  without  the  corresponding  addition  of  pressure)  or  heated  air  is  used,  the  tem- 
perature is  limited  only  by  the  power  of  tlie  metals  composing  the  machine  to  resist  the 
destructive  action  of  heat,  or  the  chemical  action  of  the  fluid  at  that  temperature. 
Heated  air  possesses  the  advantage  over  siipcrheated  steam  as  a  motive  power,  tliatwith 
it  an  explosion,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  is  rendered  almost  impossible,  and  that, 
if  one  were  to  occur,  it  would  be  comparatively  harmless.  It  also,  of  course,  enables  the 
■boiler  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Air-engines,  in  their  principal  working  parts,  are  very  similar  to  ordinary  steam- 
engines.  The  heated  air  is  introduced  into  a  cylinder,  in  which  works  a  tightly-fitting 
piston,  which  is  thus  compelled  to  move  up  and  down,  and  transfers  its  motion  to  a 
.  revolving  shaft  In'  means  of  a  piston  and  connecting-rod  m  the  usual  manner.  The 
motion  of  the -piston  results  in  all  cases  from  the  expansion  of  the  heated  air;  the 
air  is  heated  by  means  of  a  furnace,  is  introduced  below  the  piston,  raises  it,  and 
then  is  allowed' to  escajie  into  the  atmosphere.  Air-engines  are  almost  invariably  single- 
acting;  they  are  sometimes  worked  simply  by  heated  air,  and  sometimes  with  the  air 
wliich,  having  passed  through  the  furnace,  is  mixed  with  all  the  gaseous  products  of 
combustion.  The  latter  metiiod  has  the  immense  advantage  that  it  utilizes  the  heat 
which  Avould  otherwise  be  rejected  into  the  chimney  The  total  efliciency  of  the 
machine  is  thus  increased,  althoughtheefflciency  of  the  engine  proper,  between  the  given 
pair  of  temperatures,  remains  the  same. 

The  more  heat  camied  away  by  the  discharged  air — the  higher  its  temperature,  in 
other  words — the  smaller  evidently  is,  C(eteris  paribus,  the  range  of  temperature  of  the 
machine,  and  the  less,  therefore  (as  already  explained),  will  be  its  ellicicncy.  The  dis- 
tinctive principle  of  the  I\lessrs.  Stirling's  air  engine,  as  of  the  later  C.  E.,  consists  iu 
utilizing  a  great  part  of  this  wasted  heat,  and  thus  economizing  fuel.  This  is  elfected 
by  means  of  a  "  regenerator,"  or,  more  properly,  "economizer,"  consisting  of  a  chamber 
filled  with  metallic  sieves  of  wire-gauze,  through  which  the  hot  air  is  made  to  pass  out- 
irards  from  the  cylinder,  after  having  performed  its  work  on  the  working  piston  of  the 
engine.  As  nuu'li  of  the  heat  of  the  escaping  air  is  taken  up  bj'  the  regenerator,  and 
its  temperature  thus  red\iced,  the  range  of  temperature  of  the  machine  is  correspond- 
ingly increased.  The  fresh  air  entering  the  cylinder  for  the  next  stroke  was  compelled 
to  pass  inmirds  through  the  regenerator,  and" abstracted  from  it  the  heat  left  in  it.  In 
this  way  it  did  not  require  to  receive  so  imich  heat  in  the  furnace  as  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case,  and  thus  economized  fuel. 

This  method  of  preventing  waste  of  heat  was  first  discovered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stir- 
ling, who  obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  1816.  In  working  with  air  at  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  however,  the  engine  was  found  to  reriuire  to  be  of  large  dimensions 
as  compared  to  a  steam-engine  of  the  same  power;  and  in  order  to  obviate  this  objec- 
tion, compressed  air  was  used,  the  idea  originating  with  3Ir.  James  Stirling,  c.e.  Sev- 
eral other  difflcalties  were  successfully  surmounted  l)y  the  ^Messrs.  Stirling,  and  event- 
■ualiy  two  improved  ensines  were  constructed,  one  of  which  was  tested  to  fully  40  horse- 
power. This  latter  engine  did  all  the  work  of  the  Dundee  foundry  company  regularly 
for  upwards  of  3  vears,'  during  which  period  tliey  employed  no  other  motor.  At  the 
end  of  this  period"  it  was  laid  aside,  principally  owing  to  the  repeated  failure  of  one  of 
the  heating  vessels. 

C'apt.  Ericsson,  in  his  attempt  to  introduce  his  C.  E.  in  the  .ship  which  bore  his 
name,  experienced  precisely  the  same  dillicidties  and  disappointments,  and  tried  nearly 
the  same  nimcdies  as  the  Messrs.  Stirling.  There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  he 
actually  believed  his  "regenerator"  was  to  make  the  same  heat  do  work  over  and  over 
again— to  l)e  a  kind  of  perpetual  mot  inn— and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  iiis  machines  (notwithstanding  some  not  very  creditable  maneuvering 
on  the  part  of  their  upholders)  entirely  failed,  and  that  in  2  years  (1855)  they  were 
replaced  by  steam-engines. 

Air  engines  have  recently  been  constructed,  in  which  the  solar  rays,  concentrated  by 

♦  The  law  is  the  same  for  steam,  air,  or  any  other  fluid  whatever. 
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means  of  an  arrangement  of  mirrors,  are  utilized  as  the  source  [of  heat.  These  have 
been  called  Knhtr  engines. 

CALOEIM  ETER,  a  measurer  of  the  degree  of  heat  (q.v.). 

CALOKIMO'TOIl,  a  powerful  galvanic  battery  devised  by  Dr.  Hare.  He  placed  a 
sheet  of  non-conducting  substance,  as  paste-board,  between  a  sheet  of  copper  and 
another  of  zinc,  rolled  the  whole  together,  and  plunged  the  bundle  into  a  barrel  of 
acidulated  water.  As  there  was  but  one  pair  of  plates,  the  intensitj-  of  the  electricity 
produced  was  feeble,  but  because  of  the  great  surface,  the  quantity  was  large;  effects 
wliich  depend  upon  quautitj%  as  heat,  were  produced  in  an  intense  degree.  The  same 
result  is  now  attained  by  coupling  the  elements  of  many  small  cells  in  such  a  way  that 
all  the  positive  plates  shall  be  united  in  one,  and  the  negative  plates  in  another. 

CALO'TEOPIS.     See  Mudar. 

CALOTTISTES  {Le  Rigiment  de  la  Calotte),  a  society  of  witty  and  satirical  men,  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  were  headed  b}'  two  officers  in  the  kiug's  body-guard,  named 
Torsac  and  Aimon.  Their  name  was  taken  from  the  word  calotte  (a  "  small  cap,"  worn 
by  monks  over  the  ton.sure),  and  their  amusement  consisted  in  sending  to  any  public 
character  who  had  exposed  himself  to  ridicule,  a  "patent,"  authorizing  him  to  wear  the 
■ailott-e  as  a  covering  for  the  weak  part  of  his  head.  The  armorial  bearings  of  the  liegi- 
meiit  de  la  Calotte  consisted  of  various  symbols  of  folly,  with  the  motto,  "  C'ed  rcgner  que 
de  savoir  rire."  AYhen  Torsac,  its  first  "generalissimo,"  died,  the  societj',  which  occu- 
pied a  position  of  satirical  hostility  to  the  French  academy,  drew  up  a  burlesque 
funeral  oration,  manufactured  out  of  the  pompously  eulogistic  phrases  that  the  acade- 
micians were  in  the  habit  of  using.  As  the  society  became  audacious,  and  did  not  spare 
even  royalty  itself,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  minister  Fleury.  The  Memoires  -pour  servir  d 
Vnistoirede  la  C'rt?oft't  (Basel,  1725)  is  an  amusing  little  book.  During  the  restoration, 
the  title  Eegi'me  de  la  Calotte  was  applied  to  tlie  priestly  administration  of  affairs. 

CALOTYPE  PROCESS  (Gr.  kalos,  beautiful,  typos,  impression),  a  title  comprehending 
a  variety  of  methods  for  the  production  of  negative  photographs  on  paper;  and  so 
named  by  tlie  inventor,  the  late  Dr.  H.  Fox  Talbot,  who  exhibited  the  result  of  his 
experiments  in  the  year  1840.  The  frinciplc  involved  in  the  C.  P.  depends  on  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  action  of  daylight  of  a  surface  chemically  prepared,  and  the  practice 
consists  m  the  preparation,  and  exposure  in  the  camera,  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  having  on 
one  surface  an  even  and  finely  divided  layer  of  iodide  of  silver,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  an 
organic  acid;  the  image  obtained  on  this  surface  being  subsequently  developed  with 
gallo-nitrate  of  silver.  It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  describe  the  various  modifications 
which  have  been  introduced  with  the  object  of  imparting  a  high  degree  of  sensibility  to 
the  paper;  one  process — the  best — will  suffice  to  describe  the  manipulation. 

Good  English  paper,  sized  with  gelatine,  should  be  chosen,  the  foreign  starch-sized 
papers  being  unsuitable,  on  account  of  the  solutions  sinking  in  too  deeply,  and  thus 
impairing  tiiat  sharpness  of  outline  which  should  be  possessed  by  a  good  negative.  The 
paper  is  then  floated  on  one  side,  and  for  a  moment  only,  on  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
silver  in  iodide  of  potassium;  prepared  by  adding  freshly  precipitated  iodide  of  silver 
to  a  strong  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  then  dried,  and  plunged  into  a  dish 
containing  distilled  water,  which,  by  removing  the  soluble  iodide  of  potassium,  precipi- 
tates the  iodide  of  silver  in  an  even  and  finely  divided  condition  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  paper,  which  in  this  state  will  keep  good  for  twelve  months.  It  is  now  ready  to 
receive  the  setmtive  coating;  this  operation,  which  is  called  exciting  the  paper,  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner:  Two  solutions  are  prepared — one,  a  saturated  solution 
of  gallic  acid  in  cold  distilled  water,  called  solution  A;  the  other,  a  solution  of  50  gi-ains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  1  oz.  of  distilled  water,  to  which  1  dram  of  glacial  acetic  acid  has 
been  added;  this  is  called  solution  B.  The  iodized  paper  obtained  as  above  is  now  laid 
on  a  board  having  a  piece  of  clean  blotting-paper  on  it  a  little  larger  than  the  paper  to 
be  excited,  and  the  following  solution  brushed  over  it  with  a  clean  Buckle's  brush: 
distilled  water,  1  oz. ;  solution  A,  15  drops;  solution  B,  15  drops.  This  mixture,  pre- 
pared in  a  chemically  clean  glass  vessel,  should  be  freely  applied,  and  the  excess 
absorbed  by  clean  blotting-paper.  The  paper  is  now  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera, 
and  may  be  at  once  placed  in  the  dark  slide;  or  a  stock  maybe  thus  sensitized  and 
preserved  between  folds  of  Ijlotting-paper  until  required  for  use.  The  time  of  exposure 
— varying  from  three  minutes  to"a  quarter  of  an  hour— is  determined  by  the  diameter 
and  focal  length  of  the  lens  employed,  the  aperture  of  the  diaphragm  or  stop,  and  the 
amount  of  liglit  prevailing  at  the  time.  The  development  of  the  latent  image,  an  operation 
Avhich,  like  the  preceding,  is,  of  course,  conducted  in  a  room  illuminated  only  by  yellow 
liglu,  is  accomplished  by  applying  freely  and  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface  solution 
A;  and  when  the  image  begins  to  appear,  applying  a  second  quantity,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  solution  B  have  been  previously  added,  to  increase  the  intensity.  The  whole 
operation  of  development  occupies  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  when  the  details 
are  fully  out,  the  picture  should  be  washed  with  water,  and  fixed,  by  immersion  in  a 
solution  of  1  part  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  4  parts  of  water;  it  is  then  again  freely 
washed  in  frequent  changes  of  water  during  several  hours;  it  is  lastly  dried  and  icaxed; 
"When  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  finished  negative,  from  which  positive  prints  may  be 
obtained,  having  the'lights  and  shadov.  s  as  in  nature.     See  Positive  Prlsting. 
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CALOVIUS,  Abr.vham,  1613-86;  a  Lutlicran  minister,  rector  at  Dantzic,  and  pro- 
fessor at  Kouigsberg  and  Wittenberg.  He  was  a  strong  controvertist,  and  a  vigorous 
supporter  of  bis  sect. 

CALOY  ERS,  a  general  name  for  the  monks  of  the  Greek  church.  The  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption (jf  two  Greek  words,  kalos  and  f/erOu,  and  signifies  "good  old  men. "  The  C.  follow 
the  order  of  St.  Basil,  and  are  divided  into  three  ranks:  the  novices,  called  urchari; 
the  ordinary  profes.sed,  called  iuicrochcmi;  and  the  more  perfect,  called  mcgtUochemi. 
It  is  always  from  among  them  that  bishops  and  patriarchs  are  chosen,  because  they  are 
generally  members  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
The  C.  also  furnish  the  onlj^  learned  theologians  in  Greece  at  the  present  day.  Their 
monasteries  are  verj'  numerous.  The  most  celebrated  in  Asia  is  that  of  Mt.  Sinai, 
founded  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  endowed  with  a  revenue  of  60,000  crowns.  In 
Europe,  Mt.  Athos  alone  has  twenty,  the  inmates  of  Avhich  have  so  great  a  reputation 
for  sanctity,  that  even  the  Turks  seek  an  interest  in  their  prayers.  The  C.  are  obliged 
to  labor  for  the  benetit  of  their  monastery  as  long  as  they  coutiuue  in  it.  Their  religious 
services  occupy  an  unnaturallj^  large  portion  of  their  time,  beginning  at  midnight  and 
continuing  at  intervals  until  sunset.  They  observe  four  Lents:  the  fir.st,  of  eigiit  weeks, 
in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord;  the  second,  of  three  weeks,  ia 
honor  of  the  holy  apostles;  the  third,  of  fourteen  days,  in  commemoration  of  the 
assumption  of  the  Virgin;  and  the  fourth,  in  commemoration  of  the  advent. — There  are 
also  female  C,  or  Greek  nuns,  who  likewise  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil. 

CAL'PE.  See  Hercules,  Pillars  of,  ante. 
•  CALFEE,  a  cit}'  of  Jhansi,  one  of  the  n.w.  provinces  of  India,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jumna,  in  lat.  26'  7'  n.,  and  long.  79'  48'  east.  Pop.  '72,  15,570.  It  is  an  entrepot 
for  the  cotton  of  the  neighboring  district.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  jiaper, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  refined  sugar.  It  became  British  by  capture  and. 
cession,  respectively,  in  1803  and  1806.  It  is  51  m.  s.w.  of  Cawupore,  and  is  closely 
linked  with  it  in  the  history  of  the  insurrection  of  1857-58,  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Gwalior  contingent. 

CALPENTYN',  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula  on  the  w.  side  of  Ceylon,  in  lat.  8°  14'  n., 
and  long.  79  53  east.  The  neck  is  so  low  as  to  be  overflowed  during  the  n.e.  monsoon, 
so  that  it  is  transformed  into  an  island. 

CALPURNIUS.  The  Calpurnia  gens  was,  by  its  own  account,  one  of  the  oldest 
plebeian  clans  in  Rome;  but  it  does  not  figure  in  history  till  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  The  family  names,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  were  Bestia,  Bibulus,  Flamma, 
and  Piso. — Marcus  Calpurnius  Bibulus  is  known  as  the  hostile  but  incapable  col- 
league of  Ctesar  (q.v.)  in  the  consulate.  He  was  put  up  b\'  the  aristocratic  party,  who 
spent  vast  sums  to  carry  the  election.  He  finally  joined  the  Pompeian  party,  had  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  intended  to  prevent  Ciesar's  passage  to  Greece,  and  died  48  B.C.,  before 
the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  Among  the  Roman  women  of  this  family,  two  are  cele- 
brated— Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of  Calpurnius  Pi.so  (consul  58  B.C.),  and  the  last  wife 
of  Caesar,  who  seems,  from  the  scanty  notices  of  her  we  possess,  to  have  been  a  quiet 
domestic  woman,  full  of  love  and  solicitude  for  her  great  husband;  and  Calpukni.v, 
the  daughter  of  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  wife  of  P.  Antistius,  who  killed  herself  when  her 
husband  was  murdered  by  order  of  the  j'ounger  jMarius,  82  B.C. 

CALPURNIUS,  Titus  Julius,  surnamed  Siculus,  a  pastoral  poet  who  lived  in 
Sicily  about  the  end  of  the  3d  century.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  imitator  of  Virgil, 
but  beyond  his  complaining  of  poverty  nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history. 

CALTABELLOTA  (a  Saracenic  name  =  "the  castle  of  the  cork-trees"),  a  t.  of  Sicily, 
Girgeuti,  7  m.  n.e.  of  Sciacca,  most  picturesquely  situated  around  an  ancient  castle, 
which  crowns  a  steep  rock  overhanging  a  stream  (anc.  Crimixufi),  of  the  same  name  as 
the  town.  Of  its  churches  the  Ckimii  Matrks  is  a  beautiful  relic  of  the  middle  ages, 
resembling  a  mosque,  with  a  single  row  of  columns  down  the  middle.  C.  was  cap- 
tured by  Die  Saracens  in  810  a.d.     Pop.  0200. 

CALTANISET  TA,  a  province  in  Sicily  s.  of  Palermo;  1455  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71.  230,066. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  grapes,  olives,  almonds,  hemp,  cotton,  etc.  Marble,  agate, 
alabaster,  sulpimr,  and  iron  ore  are  found.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry,  but  there 
are  foundries  and  manufactories  of  chemicals. 

CALTANISET  TA,  a  fortified  t.  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Salso, 
about  2s  in.  n.e.  of  Girgenti.  It  has  mineral  springs  and  extensive  sulphur-works. 
Pop.  72.  26,1.56. 

CALTAVUTU  RO,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  and  87  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  on  a  small  river,  the  Grande.  The  town  is  of  Saracenic  origin.  Jasper  is 
found  near  C.     Pop.  5000. 

CAL  THA.     See  Marsh  Marigold. 

CALTO  NICA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  about  15  m.  n.w.  of  Girgenti.  It  has  pretty  extensive 
sulphur  wr.rks  and  salt-works.     Pop.  7000. 

CALTROP,  Caltbrop,  or  Calthorp,  in  military  warfare,  is  a  four-pronged  piece  of 
iron,  each  prong  about  four  in.  in  length.     When  it  is  wished  to  check  the  approach  of 
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the  enemy's  cavalry  over  a  plain,  or  of  his  besiegers  in  the  ditch  of  a  fortification,  cal- 
trops are  sometimes  thrown  down;  from  tlieir  shape,  one  prong  is  sure  to  stand  upright, 
and  may  work  terrible  mischief  to  the  enemy's  horses  or  men. 

CALUIRE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  yaone,  about  3  m.  n.u.e.  of  Lyon.     It  has  three  annual  fairs.     Poj}.  '76,  7307. 

CALUMBA,  or  Colombo,  very  extensively  used  in  medicine,  is  the  root  of  cocculus 
palnmtun,  a  herbaceous  plant  of  the  natural  ovdcv  meaispennacece  (q.v.).  It  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  Colombo  in  Ceylon,  although  the  C.  now  chietij'  in  use  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Mozambique.  Tlie  tlowers  in  this  genus  have  12  sepais  and  petals  in  all,  similar 
in  appearance,  and  disposed  in  four  rows.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  on  sepa- 
rate plants.  C.  jxdiuatus  has  nearly  circular  leaves  with  5  to  7  lobes,  on  long  l.airy 
foot-stalks,  and  solitary  axillary  racemes  of  small  green  flowers,  the  racemes  of  the  male 
plants  branching.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  or  1-seeded  berry-like  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a 
liazel-nut,  densely  clothed  with  long  hairs.  The  stem  is  annual  and  twining;  the  root 
pei'ennial,  consisting  of  clustered  spindle-shaped  fleshj^  tubers,  wiih  a  brown  warty  epi- 
dermis, and  internally  deep  j'ellow.  The  plant  is  not  cultivated:  the  root  is  collected 
where  it  grows  wild  in  dense  forest.s.  It  is  dug  up  in  Mar.,  cut  into  slices  or  short  cylin- 
drical pieces,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  In  this  state  it  appears  in  commerce,  having  a 
greenish-yellow  tint,  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  a  faint  aromatic  odor.  Its  bitterness  is 
ascribed  to  a  somewhat  narcotic  principle  called  calumbine,  and  to  herherine,  an  alkaloid 
originally  discovered  in  the  barberry  (q.v.),  which  is  also  present  in  it.  C.  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  stomachics  and  tonics.  It  is  demulcent,  not  at  all  stimulant, 
and  capable  of  being  employed  in  cases  in  which  almost  every  other  tonic  would  be 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  It  is  sometimes  given  to  allay  vomiting.  It  has  been  found 
very  useful  in  diarrhea  and  dysentery.  It  is  administered  in  the  form  of  powder,  infu- 
sion, or  tincture.  Similar  properties  seem  to  reside  in  the  roots  of  the  species  of  cocculas 
generally. — The  very  poisonous  seed  known  by  the  name  of  cocculus  ludicus  (q.v.), 
belongs  to  a  plant  of  a  dftferent  but  allied  genus. — The  root  of  franera  iculteri  is  some- 
times fraudulently  substituted  for  C,  and  has  been  called  American  caluniba  root.  It 
docs  not  agree  with  C.  in  its  properties,  but,  besides  its  very  different  appearance,  it 
may  be  distinguished  bj^  its  undergoing  no  such  change  of  color  when  touched  with 
tincture  of.  iodine,  as  in  true  C.  root  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  starch.  See 
Praseka. 

CALUMET,  the  "peace-pipe"  of  the  North  American  Indians,  is  a  tobacco-pipe  hav- 
ing a  stem  of  reed  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  decorated  with  locks  of  women's  hair 
and  feathers,  and  a  large  bowl  of  polished  marble.  It  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
conclusion  of  treaties,  of  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  described  as  the  ratitier.  After  a 
treaty  has  been  signed,  the  Indians  fill  the  C.  with  the  best  tobacco,  and  present  it  to  the 
representatives  of  the  party  with'  whom  they  have  been  entering  into  alliance,  themselves 
smoking  out  of  it  afterwards.  The  presentation  of  it  to  stangers  is  a  mark  of  hospitality, 
and  to  refuse  it  would  be  considered  an  act  of  hostility. 

CALUMET,  a  co.  in  e.  "Wisconsin,  on  Winnebago  lake;  360  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  16,631. 
It  is  a  hilly  region,  but  with  abundance  of  timber  and  good  pasturage,  and  produces 
grain,  hay,  hops,  wool,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Chilton. 

CALUMET,  a  t.  and  village  in  Houghton  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Mineral  Range  railroad; 
pop.  of  township  "80,  8291.  In  the  town  is  a  copper-mine  supposed  to  be  the  richest  in 
the  world;  employing  from  1800  to  2000  men  and  yielding  annually  12,000  to  15,000  tons 
of  pure  copper.     There  are  some  manufactures  in  the  village. 

CALUMNY.  An  ancient  regulation  of  the  Scotch  law  obliged  litigants  to  give  their 
oath  of  C. — that  is,  they  swore,  either  by  themselves  or  by  their  counsel,  that  the  facts 
alleged  by  them  were  true,  although  in  practice  this  oath  was  not  usually  put  unless 
one  of  the  parties  required  it  of  his  adversary.  In  the  modern  practice,  however,  of  the 
court  of  session,  this  oath  is  confined  to  actions  for  divorce,  and  other  consistorial  cases 
— the  object  being  to  guard  against  collusion  between  the  husband  and  wife.  See 
DrvoRCE. 

CALUMNY,  Law  as  to.     See  Libel. 

CALU'SO,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  province  of  Turin,  about  11  m.  s.  of  Ivrea, 
and  connected  with  Turin  by  railway.     Pop.  3500. 

CALVADOS,  a  maritime  department  in  the  n.w.  of  France,  bounded  n.  by  the  English 
channel,  and  e.,  w.,  and  s.  by  the  departments  of  Eure,  Manche,  and  Orne.  It  is  formed 
out  of  a  part  of  the  old  province  of  Xormandy.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Touques, 
'Orne.  Dives,  Senile,  Dromtne,  and  Vire.  The  coast,  which  has  few  baj's  or  inlets,  is 
partly  formed  by  bold  ridges,  and  partly  by  sand-downs,  cliffs,  and  reefs.  The  reef 
extending  between  the  mouths  of  the  Orne  and  the  Vire,  called  Calvados,  after  one  of 
the  vessels  in  the  Spanish  armada  shipwrecked  here,  and  from  which  the  department 
takes  its  name,  is  very  dangerous  to  navigation.  The  soil  of  the  department  is  generally 
fertile,  especially  in  the  valleys,  supplying  rich  pasturage  for  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  swine,  which  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  Calvados.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  though  changeable.  Iron,  marble,  slate,  and  coal  are  found.  There  are  various 
jnanufactur«s^  and  the  coast-fisheries  are  of  some  importance.     C.  has  an  area  of  2130 
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sq.m.,  -n-ith  a  pop.  in  1876  of  450,220,  and  is  divided  into  six  arrondissemcnts.     Caen 
is  the  capital. 

CALVAEBT,  DiONYS,  called  also  Dionisio  Flam.mixgo,  a  distinguished  painter, 
especially  in  landscape,  was  b.  at  Antwerp  in  1555.  He  settled  early  at  Bologna,  where 
he  opened  a  school,  and  had  among  his  students  the  celebrated  Domenichino,  Guido, 
and  Albaui,  who  were,  afterwards,  however,  pupils  of  the  Caracci.  Many  excellent 
pictures  by  him  are  still  preserved  at  Bologna.     He  died  in  1619. 

CALVAEY,  Mount,  the  scene  of  our  Savior's  crucitixion,  is  an  eminence  which  lay 
at  the  n.w.,  and  just  on  the  outside,  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem.  Calvary,  or  Cal- 
varia,  is  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the  Hebrew  word  Golgotha,  signifying  a  "  skull," 
either  because  the  mount  was  a  place  of  public  execution,  or  because  it  was  shaped  like 
a  human  skull. 

CALVAEY,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  is  a  representation  of  the  various  scenes  of 
the  passion  and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  either  in  a  chapel,  or  external  to  the  church,  as 
at  St.  Jacques  at  Antwerp.  Is  consists  of  three  crosses  with  the  figures  of  Christ  and 
the  thieves,  usually  as  large  as  life,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  figures,  representing  the 
various  personages  who  took  part  in  the  crucitixion.  At  Aix  la-Chapelle,  the  C,  is  a 
church  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  twelve  sculptured  slones,  each  marking  an 
event  which  took  place  on  the  journej'  of  the  Savior  to  Mount  Calvary.  The  approach 
to  the  C.  is  called  the  Via  Dolorom,  each  of  the  stones  marking  what  is  called  a  station, 
at  which  the  pious  say  a  prayer  in  passing. 

CALVEL'LO,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Ba.silicata,  Italy,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill-slope 
about  lo  m  s.  of  Potenza.     It  has  two  convents.     Pop.5650. 

CALVENTU  RA  ISLANDS,  off  the  coast  of  Arracan,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  their  center 
being  in  iat.  16  53'  n.,  and  long.  94'  20  cast.  The  group  consistsof  two  divisions — one 
to  the  s.e.,  whi-ch  is  composed  of  two  lofty  and  well-wooded  islets;  and  another  to  the 
n.w.,  which  presents  seven  bare  rocks,  chiefly  of  fantastic  shapes. 

CALVERT,  a  co.  in  Maryland,  on  Chesapeake  bay;  250sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 10,538—5696 
colored.     Its  surface  is  rolling,  with  good  soil,  having  marl  in  abundance.     The  chief 
productions  are  tobacco,  corn,  and  oats.     Co.  seat.  Prince  Frederick. 
CALVERT,  Geokge  and  Cecil.    See  Baltimore,  Lokd. 

CALVERT,  George  Henry,  b.  Baltimore,  1803;  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  for  a 
long  time  editor  of  the  Baltimore  American.  In  1832,  he  published  nhmtidtionsof  Phre- 
iioloyy,  llie  first  treati.se  on  the  subject  issued  in  this  coiuitry.  Among  his  works  are  a 
Metrictil  Wifioa  of  Sclnlkr's  Don  Caiion;  Scenes  and  Tlmugldit  in  Euvopi;  Cahiro,  a  Don 
Juanicpoeni;  An  Introduction  to  the  Social  Sciences;  The  GcntUman;  Aynta  ami  Other 
Poimx;  l-'iral  Tear  in  Europe;  EUen.  a  Poem;  and  Goethe,  hisLifeand  Wor/cs.  In  1843,  he 
removed  to  ><'ewporJ,  R.  I.,  of  which  city  he  was  chosen  mayor  in  1853. 

CALVERT.  Leonard,  1.582-1647;  brother  of  the  second  lord  Baltimore,  and  first 
governor  of  Maryland.  In  1633,  he  led  the  first  expedition  to  Maryland  in  two  small 
vessels,  and  on  the  25th  of  Mar.,  1634,  at  St.  Clemeufs  i-slaud  on  tiie  Potomac,  a  regu- 
lar mass  was  celebrated.  Immediately  afterwards  they  .settled  on  the  right  bank  of  a 
river  called  by  lliem  St.  George,  and  f'finnded  the  prosi)ective  city  of  St.  Mary,  no  signs 
of  which  now  remain.  After  much  difiieulty  with  the  ])COple  of  Virginia  the  colonists 
under  Calvert  were  fully  established,  and  in  1647  his  name  as  governor  of  the  province 
was  recognized. 

CAL  VI,  a  seaport  on  the  i.sland  of  Corsica,  situated  on  a  peninsula  in  the  gulf  of  Calvi, 
about  38  m.  w.s.w.  of  Ba.stia,  Iat.  42°  35'  n.,  long.  8"  43'  east.  It  is  strouX^y  fortified, 
andh.asagood  port,  with  a  higli  light  at  its  entrance,  and  a  considerable  export  trade. 
C.  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1794,    after  a  siege  of  51  days.     Pop.  '72,  1969. 

CAL  VILLE,  a  kind  of  apple,  of  which  there  are  numerous  sub-varieties.  The  cal- 
villes  (liniiiii>li  in  thickness  from  the  mi<ldle  towards  the  calyx,  where  they  form  a  point; 
they  have  regular  ril)3  and  a  large  open  seed-chamber;  also  a  pUas.-int  smell,  and  are 
unctuous  to  the  touch.  They  arc  never  altogether  .streaked;  they  have  a  tine  lrif)se  flesh, 
with  a  flavor  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  raspberry  or  strawberry.  The  white 
winter  C.  is  in  high  repute  both  as  a  culinary  and  dessert  apple;  it  is  very  extensively 
cultivated  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

CAL  VIN,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  reformers  of  tlie  16th  c,  wash,  at 
Noyon,  in  Picardy,  on  tlie  10th  of  July,  1509.  His  father,  Gerard  Cauviu  or  Calvin,  was 
procureur-fiscal  of  the  district  of  Noyon,  and  .secretary  of  the  diocese.  He  was  one  of 
six  children — four  sons  and  two  daughters.  All  the  three  sons  who  survived  were  bred 
ecclesiastics;  and  the  reformer  himself,  while  still  only  12  years  of  age,  was  appointed  to 
a  chaplaincy  in  the  eutliedral  church  f>f  N<ivon.  This  lie  held  as  a  means  of  support 
during  the  jieriod  of  his  education,  and  even  for  some. short  time  after  he  had  entered  on 
his  reforming  career.  C.  was  educated  in  circumstances  of  ease,  and  even  affluence. 
The  nol)le  family  of  Mommor,  in  tlie  neighborhood,  invited  him  to  '^hare  in  the  studies  of 
their  children;  he  was  in  some  mea.sure  adopted  by  them  ;  and  when  the  family  went  to 
Paris,  in  his  14th  year,  he  accompanied  them,  iuui  partieii)ated  in  the  benefits  of  the 
higher  instruction  which  was  there  attainable.     He  was  entered  as  a  pupil  in  the  college 
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de  la  ^larche,  under  the  regency  of  Slatliuriu  Cordier,  belter  remembered,  perhaps,  by 
his  Latin  name  of  Cordcrius.  It  v\as  under  tliis  distinguished  master  tliat  C.  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  own  Avouderful  mastery  of  the  Latin  language.  During  this  early 
period,  he  was  distiugui.shed  by  the  great  activity  of  his  mental  powers,  and  the  grave 
severity  of  his  manners.     His  companions,  it  is  said,  surnamed  liim  the  "Accusative." 

For  awhile,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  study  of  law.  Ills  remarkable  talents 
seemed  to  promise  great  success  in  this  branch  of  study,  and  his  father  sent  him,  with 
the  view  of  prosecuting  it,  to  the  university  of  Orleans,  then  adorned  by  Pierre  de 
I'Etoile.  one  of  the  most  famous  jurists  of  his  day,  and  afterwards  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  At  Orleans,  he  continued  the  same  life  of  rigorous  temperance 
and  earnest  studiousness  for  which  he  was  already  noted.  Beza  says  that,  after  sup- 
ping moderately,  he  would  spend  half  the  night  in  study,  and  devote  the  morning  to 
meditation  on  what  he  had  acquired.  His  undue  habits  of  study  seem  to  have  laid 
thus  eail}^  the  foundation  of  the  ill-health  which  marked  his  later  years.  It  was  while 
a  law-student  in  Orleans  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  and  received  his 
first  impulse  to  the  theological  studies  which  have  made  his  name  so  distinguished.  A 
relative  of  his  own,  Pierre  Robert  Olivetan,  was  there  engaged  in  a  translation  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  this  had  the  effect  of  drawing  C.'s  attention,  and  awakening  within  him 
the  religious  instinct  which  was  soon  to  prove  the  master-principle  of  his  life.  "We  can- 
not say  as  yet  that  his  traditionary  opinions  were  unfixed,  or  that  he  had  embraced  with 
anj'  decision  the  Protestant  opinions  that  were  spreading  everywhere;  but  the  seeds  of 
the  new  faith  were  now  be\'Oud  doubt  sown  in  his  heart,  and  from  this  time,  although 
he  still  continued  for  awhile  longer  to  pursue  his  legal  studies,  his  main  interests  appear 
to  have  been  religious  and  theological.  From  Orleans  he  went  to  Bourges,  where  he 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  under  the  tuition  of  a  learned  German,  3Ielchior 
Wolmar,  to  the  influence  of  whose  spiritual  instructions  he  was  also  greatly  indebted. 
He  began  here  to  preach  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  passed  over  into  the  ranks  of 
Protestantism,  under  the  slow  but  sure  growth  of  his  new  convictions,  rather  than 
under  the  agitation  of  any  violent  feeling.  Here,  as  everywhere,  his  life  presents  a 
marked  contrast  to  that  of  Luther. 

He  proceeded  to  Paris  in  1533,  which  at  this  date  had  become  a  center  of  the  "  new 
learning,"  under  the  teaching  of  Lefevre  and  Farel,  and  the  influence  of  the  queen  of 
Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.  The  Sorbonne  itself  had  not  escaped  the  infection.  There 
was  a  growing  religious  excitement  in  the  university,  in  the  court,  and  even  among  the 
bishops.  This,  however,  was  not  to  last.  The  king  was  soon  stirred  up  to  take  active 
measures  to  quell  this  rising  spirit ;  and  the  result  was  that  C.  and  others  were  obliged 
to  flee  for  their  lives.  The  story  is  that  C.  narrowlj'  escaped,  having  descended  from 
his  window  by  means  of  his  sheets,  and  fled,  under  the  guise  of  a  vine-dresser,  a  friend 
of  his,  in  whose  clothes  he  concealed  himself.  After  this  he  repaired  for  a  short  time 
to  his  native  place,  resigned  the  preferment  he  held  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
for  a  year  or  two  led  a  wandering  life,  sheltered  in  various  places.  We  find  him  at 
Saintonge;  at  Nerac,  the  residence  of  the  queen  of  Navarre;  at  Angouleme,  with  his 
friend  Louis  Tillet;  then  for  a  brief  while  at  Paris  again,  strangely  enough  expecting  a 
meeting  with  Servetus,  who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  and  confer  with  him.  Perse- 
cvitiou  against  the  Protestants  at  this  time  raged  so  hotly,  that  C.  was  no  longer  safe  in 
France;  and  he  betook  himself  to  Basel,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  prepared  the  first 
edition  of  the  Imtitutes  of  the  Ohn'sfinn  BeUgion,  and  whence  he  certainly  issued,  in  the 
year  1535,  the  famous  preface  addressed  to  Francis  I.  The  concentrated  vigor  of  this 
address,  its  intensit}'  of  feeling,  rising  into  indignant  remonstrance,  and  at  times  a 
pathetic  and  powerful  eloquence,  make  it  one  of  the  most  memorable  documents  in  con- 
nection with  the  reformation.  It  is  throughout  a  noble  defense  of  the  righteous  charac- 
ter of  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  their  support  alike  in  Scripture  and  in  history.  The 
energetic  decisiveness  and  moral  zeal  of  the  future  teacher  and  legislator  of  Geneva, 
speak  in  every  page  of  it.  After  completing  this  great  service  to  the  cause  of  Protest- 
antism, he  made  a  short  visit  to  Italy,  to  Renee,  the  duchess  of  Ferrara.  Finally,  he 
revisited  his  native  town;  sold  the  paternal  estate,  which  had  devolved  to  him  on  the 
death  of  his  eldest  brother;  and  bidding  it  adieu,  set  out  in  company  with  his  younger 
brother  and  sister  on  his  way  to  Strasburg.  The  direct  road  being  rendered  dangerous 
by  the  armies  of  Charles  V.,  which  had  penetrated  into  France,  he  sought  a  circuitous 
route  through  Savo}'  and  Geneva. 

The  result  of  this  journey  was  memorable  for  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  Arrived 
in  Geneva,  he  met  thera  his  friend,  Louis  Tillet,  who  communictited  the  fact  of  his 
arrival  to  Farel,  then  in  the  very  midst  of  his  struggle  to  promote  the  reformation  in  the 
city  and  neighborhood.  Farel  liastened  to  see  hin'i^and  urge  upon  him  the  dut_y  of  re- 
maining where  he  was,  and  undertaking  his  share  of  the  work  of  God,  under  the  burden 
of  which  he  was  like  to  fail.  C.  did  not  at  first  respond  to  the  call.  He  was  given,  he 
himself  saj's,  to  his  "  own  intense  thoughts  and  private  studies."  He  wished  to  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  reformed  churches  generally,  rather  than  to  the  care  of  any 
particular  church.  A  life  of  intellectual  and  theological  labor  was  that  which  at  that 
time  was  most  congenial  to  him.  By  some  strange  insight,  however,  Farel  penetrated 
to  the  higher  fitness  of  the  young  stranger  who  stood  before  him,  and  he  ventured,  in 
the  spirit  of  that  daring  enthusiasm  whtch  characterized  him,  to  lay  the   curse, of  God 
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upon  him  and  liis  studies  if  he  refused  his  aid  to  the  church  of  Geneva  in  her  time  of 
need.  This  seemed  to  C.  a  divine  menace.  "  It  was,"  he  said,  "  as  if  God  had  seized 
rae  bj'  his  awful  hand  from  heaven."  He  abandoned  his  intention  of  pursuing  his 
journey,  and  joined  eager]}'  with  Farel  in  the  work  of  reformation. 

Such  was  tlie  beginning  of  C.'s  great  career  in  Geneva.  Having  entered  upon  his 
task,  he  soon  infusetl  an  energy  into  it  wliich  crowned  the  struggling  efforts  of  Farel 
with  success.  The  hierarchical  authority  was  already  overturned  before  his  arrival;  the 
citizens  had  asserted  their  independence  against  the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  alliance  with 
the  corrupt  episcopate,  whicli  was  the  direct  governing  influence  in  the  place  had  called 
forth  the  patriotic  as  well  as  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  The  magistrates  and 
people  eagerly  joined  with  the  reformers  in  the  first  heat  of  their  freedom  and  zeal.  A 
Protestant  confession  of  faith  was  drawn  out,  approved  of  bj'  the  council  of  two  hun- 
dred, the  largest  governing  board  of  the  city,  and  then  proclaimed  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Peter's  as  binding  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens.  Great  and  mar- 
velous changes  Avere  wrought  in  a  .short  time  upon  the  manners  of  the  people;  where 
liceu.se  and  frivolity  had  reigned,  a  strict  moral  severity  began  to  characterize  the  whole 
aspect  of  .'society.  The  .strain,  however,  wa.s  loo  sudden  and  too  extreme.  A  spirit  of 
rebellion  to  the' rule  of  C.  and  Farel  broke  forth;  they  refused  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  a 
party  animated  I)}'  a  more  eas}'  and  liberal  spirit  than  themselves,  and  known  in  the 
history  of  Geneva  under  the  nickname  of  Libertines;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
they  were  both  expelled  from  the  city  after  less  than  two  years'  residence. 

C.  retreated  to  Stra.sburg,  where  he  had  meant  to  go  when  arrested  in  his  course  at 
Geneva.  Here  he  .settled,  and  devoted  himself  to  theological  study,  and  especially  to 
tiis  critical  labors  on  the  New  Testament.  Here,  also,  in  Oct.,  1539,  he  married  the 
widow  of  a  converted  Anabaptist.  The  marriage  appears  to  have  proved  a  happy  one, 
although  not  of  long  duration. 

The  Genevans  found,  after  a  short  time,  that  they  could  not  well  get  on  without 
Calvin.  His  rlile  might  be  rigid;  but  an  authority,  even  such  as  his,  which  might  gall 
from  its  severity,  was  better  than  no  settled  authority  at  all ;  and  the  libertine  party 
seem  to  have  been  unable  to  construct  any  efficient  and  beneficent  form  of  government. 
Accordingly,  they  invited  C.  to  return;  and  after  some  delay  on  his  part,  in  order  to 
test  the  spirit  in' which  tiiey  were  acting,  he  acceded  to  their  invitation,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1541,  after  three  j'ears'  absence,  once  more  made  his  entr\-  into  Geneva. 

Now,  at  length,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his  plan  of  church-government,  in  all  its 
forms  and  details.  Bj-  his  college  of  pastors  and  doctors,  and  his  consistorial  court  of  dis- 
cipline, he  founded  a  theocracy,  with  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  which  aimed  virtually  to 
direct  all  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and  to  control  and  modify  both  the  .social  and  individual 
life  of  the  citizens.  Not  without  a  struggle,  ii  may  be  su])posed,  did  he  succeed  in  his 
great  autocratic  scheme.  The  libertines,  although  dishonored  by  their  ineffectual 
attempts  to  maintain  order  in  the  city,  and  uphold  its  rights  and  dignity,  still  remained 
a  strong  party,  wiiicli  wa*;  even  augmented,  after  C.'s  return,  by  men  such  as  Amy  Perrin, 
who  liad  strongly  concurred  in  the  invitation  to  C,  but  who  were  afterwards  alienated 
from  him  by  the  high  and  arbitrary  hand  with  v.liich  he  pursued  his  designs,  as  well 
as  by  their  own  schemes  of  ambition.  The  struggle  with  this  party  lasted  with  various 
fortune  for  no  less  a  period  than  15  year.s,  and  was  only  terminated  in  1555,  after  a. some- 
what ridiculous  I'mente  in  the  streets.  Amy  Perrin  and  others,  driven  from  the  city, 
were  executed  in  efflg}-;  and  the  reformer's  authority  from  this  date  conlirmed  into  an 
ab.«<olute  supremacy. 

During  the  period  of  this  long  struggle  with  the  libertines.  C.  had  many  other  dis- 
putes, in  which  he  conducted  himself  witli  no  less  heartiness  and  zeal.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  were  his  controversies  with  Sebastian  Castellio,  Jerome  Bolsec,  and  above 
all,  Michael  SeiTctus. 

C.  had  l)ecomc  acquainted  with  Castellio  at  Strasburg.  They  entertained  at  first  a 
warm  friend.ship  for  each  other,  and  C  showed  great  zeal  in  a.ssisling  Castellio,  whose 
poverty  and  learning  bad  attracted  his  i^ympatliy.  When  he  returned  to  Geneva,  he 
invited  Ca.stelIio  to  join  him  there,  and  procured  for  him  the  title  of  regoitor  tutor  in  the 
gymna.sium  of  the  city.  There  was  little  similarity,  however,  in  the  characters  of  the 
two  men,  and  the  diversity  of  their  tastes  and  views  soon  l)ecame  apparent.  The  learning 
of  Castellio  was  intensely  humanitic;  a  classical  spirit  and  a  somewhat  arbitrary  opinion- 
ativencss  molded  all  his  studies;  and  as  soon  as  he  began  to  apjily  himself  to  theology, 
he  came  into  conflict  with  Calvin.  In  a  letter  to  Faref  in  1542,  we  find  C.  speaking  of 
the  freaks  of  "our  friend  Sebastian,  which  may  both  raise  yotu-  bile  and  your  laughter 
at  the  same  time."  The.se  freaks  relate  to  Castellio's  notions  of  scriptural  translation, 
and  his  refusal  of  C.'s  offer  to  revi.se  the  version  which  lie  had  made  of  certain  parts  of 
Scripture.  Then,  two  j-ears  later,  when  Castellio  desired  to  enter  into  the  ministry,  C. 
dissuaded  the  council  from  accepting  him,  on  account  of  some  jieculiar  opinions  which 
he  held.  These  were  certain  rationalistic  views  as  to  the  authenticity  and  character  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  descent  of  Christ  into  hell,  and  also  about  election.  After  this, 
Castellio  left  Geneva  for  awhile,  but  soon  returning,  he  attacked  the  views  of  C.  openly. 
After  a  violent  scene  in  church,  which  is  painted  in  C.'s  letters  very  strongly,  he  was 
forced  to  leave  the  city.  Tlie  two  old  friends,  now  declared  enemies,  did  not  spare  each 
other  henceforth.     Tlie  fate  of  Scrvetus  drew  forth  an  anonymous  publication,  attacking 
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with  keen  logic  and  covert  and  ingenious  sarcasm  the  Genevan  doctrines.  This  publi- 
cation was  attributed  by  both  C.  and  Beza  to  Castellio,  and  they  replied  to  him  in  no 
measured  terms,  stigmatizing  him  us  a  "  deceiver  and  vessel  of  Satan."  One  fact  really 
disgraceful  to  C.  in  the  controversy  deserves  not  to  be  passed  over.  Sunk  in  great  poverty, 
Castellio  was  obliged,  in  his  old  age,  to  gather  sticks  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  at  Basel, 
as  a  means  of  support.  C.  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of  stealing  the  sticks.  Such 
polemical  truculence  may  well  make  us  turn  away  in  disgust  and  iudiguatiou. 

The  controversy  with  Bolscc  belongs  to  a  later  period.  Jerome  Bolsec  was  originally 
a  Carmelite  monk,  but  he  had  thrown  aside  the  habit,  and  betaken  himself  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  Geneva.  He  was  led  to  attack  C.'s  doctrine  of  predestination.  As 
soon  as  C.  heard  of  this,  he  led  him  to  understand  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  question 
the  Genevan  docriue.  He  and  the  other  clergy  dealt  with  him ;  but  after  repeated  dispu- 
tations Bolsec  was  found  incorrigible,  and  was  sentenced  to  banishment  from  the  city. 
Cast  out  of  the  theocratic  communitj-,  he  ultimatety  re-joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  revenged  himself  in  a  somewhat  mean  way  against  C.  by  writing  his  life  in 
a  spirit  of  detraction  and  slander. 

Of  all  these  contests,  however,  the  most  memorable  is  that  with  Servetus.  A  melan- 
■choly  interest  encircles  the  name  of  this  great  heretic,  which  the  criminal  tragedy  of  his 
•death  keeps  always  fresh  and  vivid  in  the  minds  of  all  who  hate  intolerance,  and  who 
love  truth  rather  than  dogmatism.  The  character  of  Servetus  himself  has  little  lo  do 
with  this  interest.  He  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a  vain,  restless,  and  enthusiastic 
dreamer,  than  of  a  calm  and  patient  inquirer.  In  his  very  dreams,  however,  and  the 
vague  audacities  of  his  speculation,  there  is  a  kind  of  simplicity  and  unconscious  ear- 
nestness that  wins  sympathy.  He  had  entered  into  various  connections  with  C,  even 
from  the  time  of  hisearly  residence  in  Paris;  particularlj^  he  had  sent  him  various  docu- 
ments containing  the  views,  fully  developed  in  his  work  subsequently  published  under 
the  title  of  Restitutio  CliristianismL  C.  never  concealed  his  abhorrence  of  these  views; 
and  in  a  letter  to  Farel  as  early  as  1546,  he  threatens  that  if  Servetus  should  come  to 
Geneva,  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  bring  him  to  condign  punishment;  Nam  si  rene- 
rit,  modo  mleat  mea  avthoritus,  vimm  erire  nitnquam  j)a,tiar.  The  history  of  his  seizure 
and  condemnation  at  Yienne  by  the  Catholic  authorities,  and  especially  of  C.'s  share  in 
the  correspondence  which  led  to  his  seizure,  is  very  complicated  and  obscure.  It  has 
been  maintained  that  C.  was  the  instigator,  through  a  creature  of  his  own  of  the 
name  of  Trie,  of  the  whole  transaction;  it  is  certain  that  he  forwarded  to  the 
authorities,  through  Trie,  private  documents  whicb  Servetus  had  intrusted  to  him, 
with  a  view  to  the  heretic's  identitication,  and  as  materials  for  his  condemnation. 
Servetus  was  sentenced  to  be  burned,  but  effected  his  escape,  and,  after  several 
months'  wandering,  he  was  found  at  Geneva.  It  was  his  intention  to  proceed  to 
Italy,  where  he  hoped  his  opinions  might  meet  with  some  degree  of  toleration,  and  he 
arrived  at  Geneva  on  his  way.  This  is  the  explanation  of  an  event  otherwise  unaccount- 
able. Having  ventured  to  church,  according  to  the  common  account,  he  was  recog 
nized,  apprehended,  and  conveyed  to  prison  b}^  (;,'s  order,  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  city.  The  particulars  of  his  trial  are  full  of  interest,  but  too  lengthened  to  be 
detailed  here.  It  lasted,  with  various  interruptions,  for  two  mouths.  He  attacked  C. 
with  the  most  foul  epithets,  and  C.  retorted  with  a  virulence  and  foulness  quite  equal  to 
his  own.  At  length,  on  the  26th  of  Oct.,  1553,  sentence  was  passed  upon  Servetus,  con- 
demning him  to  death  by  fire.  C.  used  his  infiuenoe  to  have  the  mode  of  death  allevi- 
ated, but  without  success.  On  the  very  next  morning,  the  sentence  was  put  into  execu- 
tion. On  an  extended  eminence  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  Servetus  was  fastened 
to  a  stake  surrounded  by  heaps  of  oak-wood  and  leaves,  with  his  condemned  book  and 
the  MS.  he  had  sent  to  C.  attached  to  his  girdle;  and,  amid  his  agonizing  cries,  the  tire 
was  kindled,  and  the  wretched  man  expiated  his  heresy  amidst  the  flames.  Whatever 
apologies  may  be  urged  for  this  memorable  crime,  it  must  remain  a  mournful  and  scan- 
dalous blot  on  the  history  of  the  reformation.  The.  di.sgrace  of  it  has  particularly 
attached  to  C,  and  with  some  justice,  from  the  special  and  unhappy  relation  which  he 
bore  to  the  whole  transaction;  but  most  of  the  reformers  are  no  less  implicated  in  it. 
The  wise  Bullinger  defended  it,  and  even  the  gentle  Melanchthon  could  only  see  cause  for 
gratitude  in  the  hideous  tragedy. 

After  the  execution  of  Servetus,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Libertines,  two  years  later, 
C.'s  power  in  Geneva  was  firmly  established,  and  he  used  it  vigorously  and  beneficently 
for  the  defense  of  Protestantism  throughout  Europe.  Bj-  the  mediation  of  Beza,  he  made 
his  influence  felt  in  France  in  the  great  struggle  that  was  there  going  on  between  the 
hierarchical  party,  with  the  Guises  at  its  head,  and  the  Protestants,  led  by  Conde  and 
Coligny.  In  1561,  his  energies  began  to  fail.  He  had  been  long  suffering  from  bad 
health,' but  his  strength  of  will  and  buoyancy  of  intellect  sustained  him  amid  all  his 
bodily  weakness.  In  the  year  now  mentioned,  his  bad  health  greatly  increased,  and 
although  he  survived  for  more  than  two  years,  he  never  regained  any  vigor.  He  died 
on  the  27th  of  Jlay,  1564. 

Verj'  different  estimates,  it  maybe  imagined,  have  been  formed  of  C. 's  character, 
according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  contemplated.  Xone,  however,  can  dis- 
pute hisintellectual  greatness,  or  the  powerful  services  which  he  rendered  to  the 
jcause  of  Protestantism.     Stern  in  spirit,  and  unyielding  in  will,  he  is  never  selfish  or 
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petty  in  his  motives.  Nowhere  amiable,  he  is  everywhere  strong.  Arbitrary  and  cruel 
when  it  suits  him.  he  is  yet  heroic  in  his  aims,  and  beneficent  in  the  scope  of  his  ambi- 
tion. Earnest  from  the  fir.-t,  looking  upon  life  as  a  serious  reality,  his  moral  purpose  is 
always  clear  and  delinite — to  live  a  life  of  duty,  to  shape  circumstances  to  such  divine 
ends  as  he  apprehended,  and,  in  whatever  sphere  he  might  be  placed,  to  work,  out  the 
glory  of  God. 

He  rendered  a  double  service  to  Protestantism,  which,  apart  from  anything  else, 
would  have  made  his  name  illustrious:  he  systematized  ita  doctrine,  and  he  or</anized  its 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  was  at  once  the  great  theologian  of  the  reformation,  and  the 
founder  of  a  new  church  polity,  which  did  more  than  all  other  iutiuences  together  to 
consolidate  the  scattered  forces  of  tlie  reformation,  and  give  them  an  enduring  strength. 
As  a  religious  teacher,  as  a  social  legislator,  and  as  a  writer,  especially  of  the  French 
language,  then  in  process  of  formation,  his  fame  is  second  to  none  in  his  age,  and  must 
always"  conspicuously  adorn  the  history  of  civilization.  Among  C's  most  important 
works  are:  Christiance  Ecligionis  Instil utio  (Basel,  1530);  Dc  Jsecessitnte  RefonnandcB 
Ecclesiee  (1544);  Commentaires  sur  la  Concordance  ou  Uarmonie  des  Ecangelistes  (Gen. 
1561);  In  Novum  Testanierdum  Comm^ntarii;  In  Librts  Psalrnorum  Coinnicnturii;  In 
Lihrum  Gentseos  Commeatarii.  The  first  edition  of  C's  whole  works  is  that  of  Amster- 
dam, 1(571,  in  9  vols.  fol.  A  complete  critical  edition  by  Baum,  Cunitz,  and  Reus* 
began  to  appear  at  Brunswick  in  1869.  By  the  "  Calvin  tran.slation  society,"  in  Edin- 
burgh, his  works  have  been  collected,  translated  into  English,  and  issued  in  51  vols.  8vo-, 
1843-55.  Besides  the  original  Vita  by  Beza,  there  are  lives  of  C.  by  Bolsec  (from  the 
Catholic  .standpoint,  1577;  newed.  1875),  Audin(1840),  Bungeuer.Viguet  and  Tissot  (1864); 
and  in  Germany,  by  Henry  (1844),  Stiihelin  (1863),  and  KanipschuUe  (vol.  i.  1869). 

CALVINISM  is  the  system  of  religious  doctrine  associated  with  the  name  of  Calvin, 
and  supposed  to  distinguish  the  churches  more  i)articularly  called  the  reformed,  in  con- 
tradistinction -to  the  Lutheran  and  Anglican  churches.  Calvin's  iLoctrinal  views  are 
laid  down  at  length  in  his  Institntio  Christiance  lidifjionis,  first  published  in  1536.  It 
was  not  till  many  years  later,  however,  that  the  name  of  C.  came  to  be  attached  to  a  cer- 
tain set  of  doctrinal  opinions,  and  not  till  the  rise  of  Arminius  (q.v.)  and  the  synod  of 
Dort  (q.v.)  in  1618,  that  these  opinions  may  ])e  said  to  have  been  polemically  marked  off 
from  others  with  which  thej'  are  generally  contrasted,  and  to  which  they  are  recognized 
as  standing  in  opposition. 

The  dilterence  of  thought  expressed  in  the  Arminian  and  Calvinistic  systems  is  as  old 
as  the  liistory  of  Christian  doctrine.  In  almost  every  point,  Augustine  may  be  said  to 
have  anticipated  Calvin;  while  Pelagius  and  the  eastern  divines,  such  as  Chrysostoni, 
represented  a  type  of  opinion  upon  the  whole  consonant  to  that  which  in  more  modern 
times  has  been  opposed  to  Calvinism.  In  the  Romiui  Catholic  church,  since  the  reforma- 
tion, the  same  ojjposition  of  thought  has  presented  itself  in  the  famous  contest  of 
Janseni.'im  and  Jesuitism. 

The  main  point  of  distinction  in  the  two  systems  or  modes  of  Christian  opinion,  is  as 
to  the  operation  of  divine  grace  in  the  salvation  of  sinners.  In  the  one  system,  this 
operation  is  considered  as  predetermined  and  absolute;  in  the  other,  as  merely  prescient, 
and  in  some  sense  conditioned.  Fndestinatitjn  and  irrexistihle  (/race  are  the  gi'cat  key- 
notes of  C. — its  two  main  points.  Others  were  added  in  opposition  to  Arminianisin — 
viz.,  original  Sin,  particular  redemptUm,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saintfi;  but  the  first 
of  the.se  is  not  peculiarly  Calvinistic,  and  the  last  two  are  merely  corollaries  from  the 
doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace.  Predestination  is,  in  fact,  the  one  distinguishing 
doctrine  of  the  system,  as  it  was  of  Augustinianism,  of  which  C.  was  mere!)'  the  revival. 
The  divine  will,  apprehended  as  decretive  and  predestinating,  is  necessarily  irrcsistililem 
its  efficacy,  select  in  its  objects,  and  persevering  in  its  results.  The  characteristic  of  C, 
therefore,  is  that  it  is  a  speculative  Christian  system,  springing  from  a  single  great  prin- 
ciple, carried  out  rigorously  into  all  its  logical  con.sequences. 

The  church  of  Englan(f,  in  its  earlier  hi.story,  was  Calvinistic  in  its  creed,  although 
media'val  and  Catholic  in  its  ritual.  Puritanism  was  nothing  else  than  a  movement  to 
reduce  it  altogether  to  a  Calvinistic  model.  In  the  reaction  which  followed  this  move- 
ment, the  church  of  Engliind,  while  retaining  its  original  articles,  nearly  ])artc(l  with  its 
Calvini.stic  faith;  and  tijrougliout  the  18th  c,  its  chief  divines  are  conspicuously  Armin- 
ian or  latitudinarian.  But  with  the  revival  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  end  of  the 
ceutur}',  C.  revived;  and  it  still  maintains,  if  not  an  absolute  .sway,  yet  a  powerful 
influence  over  many  minds  in  the  Anglican  establishment,  while  it  is  the  professed  creed 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  dissenters. 

Tiie  church  of  Scotland,  along  with  the  other  Presbyterian  churches  in  this  country, 
and  the  large  and  numerously  increasing  bodies  of  Presbyterians  in  America,  all  liold  to 
the  Westminster  confession  of  faith,  the  most  eliihonite  and  formal  expression  of  Calvin- 
istic doctrine  that  exists.  But  while  hohling  to  tlie  same  Calvinistic  standard,  these 
churches  show  many  varieties  of  actual  opinion;  and  in  the  history  of  Prt:si)ytcrianism, 
C.  has  .shown  a  tendency  in  its  logical  development  to  pass  into  rationalism  orUnilarian- 
ism.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case  in  the  church  of  Geneva  itself,  and  some  of  tlie  old 
Puritan  churches  f)f  America.  It  still  remains,  however,  as  oppo.'^ed  to  Arminian, 
Socinian,  or  any  cognate  forms  of  the  same  type  of  doctrine,  the  mo.st  living  and  power- 
ful among  the  creeds  of  the  reformation. 
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CALVINISTIC  METHODISTS,  in  Great  Britain,  are  in  three  divisions:  the  Whit- 
field Connection,  1741;  Lady  Huntingdon  Connection,  1748;  and  Welsh  Methodists,  1750. 

CALVI'SIUS,  Sethxjs,  1556-1617;  an  astronomer  and  chronologist  of  Germany,  who 
ortranized  a  system  of  chronology  embodying  the  history  of  the  world.  The  work  was 
ctmiinended  by  Scaliger  and  Casaubou,  bnt  was  condemned  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius. 
In  16r2,  he  published  a  work  on  the  Gregorian  calender,  undertaking  to  show  the  inade- 
quacy of  that  system  and  to  supplant  it  with  one  founded  upon  astronomical  principles. 

CALW,  or  Kalw,  an  important  manufacturing  t.  in  Wlirtemberg,  chief  seat  of  the 
Wiirtemberg  timber-trade  with  Holland,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Black  forest,  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Nagold,  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
over  which  are  two  stone  bridges.  Cotton  and  woolen  spinning,  dyeing  turkey-red, 
manufacturing  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  making  leather,  stout  shoes,  cigars,  etc.,  are 
tlie  principal  industries.  Though  the  streets  in  the  old  town  are  irregularly  built,  there 
are  many  large  and  beautiful  houses.     Pop.  '71,  5582;  '75,  4642;  nearly  all  Protestants. 

CALX  is  the  Latin  term  for  ciuicklime.  As  quicklime  is  produced  by  burning  lime- 
stone, the  alchemists  applied  the  term  C.  to  the  product  obtained  by  burning  any  ore  or 
other  mineral  substance;  and  calcination  (q.v.)  to  the  process. 

CALYCAN  THUS  (Gr.  calyx-flower),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  calycan- 
ihact(f,  an  order  allied  to  rosacece,  and  of  which  only  a  few  species  are  known,  natives  of 
North  America  and  Japan — shrubs,  with  square  stems,  which  are  of  remarkable  struc- 
ture, having  around  the  central  woody  axis  four  smaller  imperfect  ones.  An  aromatic 
fragrance  characterizes  this  order.  In  the  genus  C,  the  bark  and  leaves  possess  it  as 
well  as  the  flowers.  The  bark  of  C.  floridus,  a  native  of  Carolina,  has  been  used  as  a 
spice  and  carminative,  and  has  acquired  the  name  of  Carolina  allspice,  or  Americaa 
allspice.     The  flowers  are  of  a  chocolate  color. 

CAL'YDON,  an  ancient  city  of  ^tolia,  7^  m.  from  the  sea  on  the  river  Evenus,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Calydon,  son  of  ^tolus,  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
hunting  of  the  Calj'donian  boar  by  Meleager  and  other  heroes,  and  to  have  sent 
soldiers  to  the  Trojan  war.  In  391  B.C.,  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Achteans,  and  so 
late  as  the  time  of  Pompey,  it  was  a  place  of  importance.  In  31  B.C.,  xlugustus  removed 
the  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  a  city  then  founded  to  commemorate  the  victor}^  of  Actium. 

CALYDO'NIAN  BOAR.  Once  upon  a  time,  according  to  a  Greek  myth,  a  certaia 
(Eueus,  king  of  Calydon,  the  ancient  capital  of  ^tolia,  omitted  a  sacrifice  to  Diana, 
wliereupon  the  goddess,  in  her  rage,  sent  into  his  fields  a  frightful  boar,  wliich  com- 
mitted great  devastation.  Xo  one  had  the  courage  to  hunt  it  except  Meleager,  the  son. 
of  (Eneus,  who,  calling  to  his  help  the  bravest  heroes  of  Greece — Theseus,  .Jason, 
Nestor,  and  others — pursued  and  slew  the  monster.  Later  writers,  however,  affirm  that, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  destroy  the  animal,  until  Atalanta,  his  mistress,  aided  him  by 
piercing  it  vvith  an  arrow. 

CALYM  ENE,  a  genus  of  the  fossil  order  trilobites  (q.v.).  It  differed  from  the  other 
genera  of  the  order  in  the  individuals  having  the  power  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball, 
so  that  they  are  often  found  coiled  up  like  an  oniscus,  i.e.,  hog-louse — rulgo,  a  slater. 
The  genus  is  characteristic  of  the  Silurian  formation.  The  species  we  figure  has  been, 
long  known  as  the  "  Dudley  locust."  It  is  remarkable  as  a  very  long-subsisting  spe- 
cies, passing  from  the  Caradoc  beds  to  the  Ludlow  rocks.  Twenty  species  have  been 
described. 

CALYP  SO,  in  Grecian  legend,  was,  according  to  Homer,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and 
inhabited  the  .'-oiitary  wooded  isle  of  Ogygia,  far  apart  from  all  gods  and  men.  Ulysses 
being  thrown  upon  her  island  by  shipwreck,  she  treated  him  kindly,  and  promised  him 
immortality  if  he  would  marry  her.  He  was  fascinated  by  her  charms,  but  unwilling^ 
to  desert  his  wife  and  his  native  land;  she  detained  him,  however,  seven  years,  and  bore 
him  two  sons.     On  his  departure,  she  died  of  grief. 

CALYPSO  BOREALTS,  an  orchid  with  heart-shaped  leaf,  and  beautiful  yellow, 
pink,  and  purple  flowers;  growing  in  the  bogs  and  moist  woodlands  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

CALYPTR.2S  A  (Gr.  kalyi^tra,  a  head-dress),  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  of  the 
order  pectinibranchiata,  the  type  of  a  family,  cnlyptra-ida,  formerly  included  in  the 
genus  patella,  or  limpet,  when  the  mere  form  of  the  shell  was  more  regarded  in  classi- 
fication than  the  structure  of  the  animal,  and  still  known  as  chambered  limpets,  cup- 
and-saucer  limpets,  bonnet  limpets,  and  slipper  limpets.  The  shell  is  limpet-shaped, 
but  the  apex  is  more  or  less  spiral,  and  has  a  calcareous  j^rocess  from  its  inner  surface 
for  the  attachment  of  a  principal  muscle.  The  cali/j^treeidrr'  differ  much  in  shape,  some 
being  very  flat,  and  others  very  conical;  some  elongated  and  .slipper-like.  The  species 
are  geno-rally  natives  of  the  shores  of  warm  climates.  Only  two  are  British. — Calyp- 
traidm  are  common  in  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks. 

CA'LYX  (a  term  originally  Greek),  in  botany,  the  outermost  of  the  circles  of  modi- 
fied leaves  which  surround  the  parts  of  fructification,  and  along  with  them  constitute 
the  fiower.  Within  the  C.  there  is  generally  at  least  a  second  circle  of  leaves,  called 
the  corolla  (see  Corolla  and  Flowek);  but  this  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  C.  is 
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the  only  envelope  of  the  parts  of  fructification.  The  leaves  of  which  the  C.  is  com- 
posed are  called  sepals,  when  quite  separate  from  each  otlier;  but  they  often  grow 
together  into  a  tube  at  the  base,  and  the  C.  is  then  said  to  be  nujuosciiidous  or  ffumosepaiotis 
(monos,  one;  gamos,  union).  The  sepals  are  generally  simple  and  ^vithout  stalks;  they 
are  generally  green,  and  differ  much  less  widely'  from  ordinary  leaves  than  the  petals  or 
leaves  of  the  corolla;  sometimes,  however,  they  arc  petaloid,  and  brightly  colored,  as  in 
fuchsia.  The  C.  and  corolla  of  many  endogenous  plants  resemble  one  another  almost 
completely,  and  the  common  it^rm  pi rianth  (q.v.)  is  then  very  general!}'  emplo)ed.  In. 
some  plants,  the  C.  parses  insensibly  into  the  corolla,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
the  innermost  sepals  from  the  outermost  petals.  The  C.  is  in  such  cases  often  com- 
posed of  more  circles  of  leaves  than  one.  The  C.  occasiouallj-  falls  off  wlieu  flowering 
is  over  {(leeiduus),  as  in  ranunculus;  sometimes  even  when  it  commences  {caducous),  as 
in  the  pojjpy;  generally  it  remains  till  the  fruit  \j.  ripe  (persistent),  and  is  then  much 
enlarged  and  more  brightly  colored,  as  in  pJtysalis.  It  often  becomes  fleshy,  and  forms 
the  seeming  fruit,  as  in  the  rose. — The  glumes  (q.v.)  of  grasses,  etc.,  used  to  be  regarded 
as  a  C,  to  wliich,  however,  they  have  no  proper  analogy. 

CAM,  or  Granta,  a  river  of  England,  wliich,  rising  in  Es.sex,  flows  n.e.  through 
Cambriilgeshire,  and  after  a  course  of  about  40  m.,  joins  the  Ouse  3A  m.  above  Ely.  It 
gives  its  name  to  the  town  of  Cambridge,  which  stands  upon  it,  and  below  which  it  is 
navigable,  and  is  classic  on  account  of  the  boat-races  on  it  by  Cambridge  students. 

CAM,  in  machinery,  a  curved  plate  or  groove,  by  which  motion  is  communicated 
and  controlled.  The  moving  plate  or  groove  is  a  driver;  the  rod,  bar,  or  otlier  tiling 
moved,  is  called  the  folhirer.  The  follower  is  held  against  the  driver  by  its  weight  or 
by  a  spring,  or  other  device.  The  radii  of  the  driver  determine  b}'  their  length  the 
motion  of  the  follower,  and  the  angles  which  they  make  with  some  one,  chosen  as  a 
base  of  calculation,  fix  the  time  at  which  change  of  motion  occurs.  For  example,  it 
may  be  desired  that  the  follower  shall  move  upward,  and  then  downward,  with  a  uni- 
form velocity.  From  the  center  of  the  driver  any  convenient  number  of  radii  may  be 
drawn,  dividing  equally  the  360°  of  angular  space.  On  one  of  these  radii  we  mark  the 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  driver  at  which  the  point  of  tlie  follower  will  stand  when 
in  its  position  nearest  to  that  center.  Upon  the  opposite  radius,  distant  180  from  the 
first,  the  point  is  marked  which  gives  the  farthest  position  of  tlie  follower;  the  differ- 
ence between  these  radii  being  divided  into  as  many  equal  ])arts  as  we  have  made  angu- 
lar spaces  in  the  180',  we  increase  the  length  of  each  radius  m  succession,  beginning 
with  the  shortest,  by  one  of  those  parts,  and  we  draw  a  curve  connecting  the  ends  of  the 
radii  so  terminated.  Of  course  the  greater  the  number  of  parts  chosen  for  the  division 
of  the  angular  space  and  of  the  dilference  of  the  first  and  last  radii,  the  more  accu- 
rately will  the  curve  be  drawn.  The  edge  of  the  driving-plate  being  cut  to  this  curve, 
the  follower  l)eingmade  to  press  constantly  against  it,  and  the  driver  being  turned  with 
a  uniform  rotation,  the  follower  will  move  through  its  limited  space  with  an  equable 
motion,  because  the  radii  of  the  driver  increa.se  by  constant  amounts,  at  constant  inter- 
vals of  time.  If  the  curve  is  reversed,  the  second  part  being  the  symmetrical  ojipo- 
site  of  the  first  part,  the  follower  will  descend  as  uniformly  as  it  rose.  The  cam  thus 
■drawn  is  one  of  frequent  use,  and  is  called  the  heart-shaped  cam.  To  avoid  frietion 
the  end  of  the  follower  often  carries  a  roller  which  works  against  the  surface  of  the 
cam:  in  this  case  the  cam-surface  is  found  by  drawing  a  line  parallel  to  that  above 
described,  at  a  constant  distance  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  roller.  If  we  wish  the  fol- 
lower to  rest  at  any  part  of  a  cycle  of  motion,  the  radii  for  that  time  will  be  made  equal, 
and  the  corresponding  cam-surface  will  be  a  circular  arc:  the  time  will  be  such  a  part 
of  that  of  a  complete  cj'cle,  as  the  angle  between  the  radii  of  the  ends  of  this  arc,  is  of 
3G0\  The  cam-plate  has  sometimes  a  groove  cut  upon  its  fiat  side,  and  the  end  of 
the  follower  runs  in  the  groove.  A  spiral  groove  may  be  cut  into  the  surface  of  a  cylin- 
der as  in  a  screw:  if  a  follower  be  in.serted  in  this  groove  it  will  be  driven  forward  as 
the  cylinder  turns:  when  the  groove  reaches  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  it  may  turn  back, 
and  cau.se  the  follower  to  return  with  the  same  motion,  or  if  the  pitch  of  the  groove  be 
made  .«»horter  or  longer,  the  return  of  the  follower  will  be  changed  accordingly.  By  a 
judicious  con-struction  and  arrangement  of  cams,  almost  every  variety  of  motion  may 
be  produced  with  the  greatest  precision  as  to  time  and  amount.  A  cam  form  whicli 
does  not  make  a  complete  revolution,  but  after  moving  a  short  distance  in  one  direction 
oscillates  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  called  a  iripcr.  A  familiar  examiile  may  be  seen 
in  the  engine-room  of  a  steamboat,  in  the  rocking  arms  which  raise  and  let  fall  the  valve 
rods. 

CAM.  Diooo,  a  Portuguese  navigator  of  the  15th  c,  who  continued  the  w.  African 
discoveries  commenced  by  Don  Henry.  He  had  sufficient  influence  with  the  king  of 
Congo  to  induce  that  monarch  to  permit  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  his 
dominion. 

CAMAL  DOLITES,  a  religious  order  founded  in  the  vale  of  Camaldoli,  near  Arezzo, 
in  Ihf  Apennines,  in  1018,  by  St.  Romauld,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  a  member  of  the 
noble  familv  of  the  dukes  o'f  Ravenna.  From  Italy  it  spread  into  France,  Germany, 
and  Poland.  The  Itrethren,  who  wear  a  white  garment,  are,  and  have  always  been, 
characterized  for  the  excessive  rigidity  of  their  monastic  rule;  but  except  to  show  to 
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what  lengths  in  a  cruel  mortification  of  natural  life  man  can  proceed,  they  have  been 
practically  useless  in  the  world.     The  order  is  now  almost  extinct. 

CAMARGUE.     See  Bouches  du  Rhone. 

CAMABIL'LA,  a  Spanish  word,  diminutive  of  cnmnra,  literally  signifies  a  little  cham- 
ber. As  cainiirn  is  used  to  designate,  par  excellence,  the  chamber  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
llie  royal  cliambfr,  so  C.  is  also  used  to  designate  his  private  chamber  or  cabinet,  the 
place  where  he  receives  his  most  intimate  friends,  courtiers,  sycophants,  and  all  the 
moral  refuse  tiiat  naturall}'  gathers  round  a  weak  throne.  Hence,  in  tlie  political  lan- 
guage of  modern  Europe,  it  has  come  to  signify  the  influence  exercised  on  the  state  by 
secret  and  unaccredited  councilors,  in  oi>position  to  the  opinions  of  the  legitimate 
ministry,  an  influence  which  in  Spain  particularly  is  most  pernicious.  The  word  first 
obtained  this  meaning  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  YIL,  who  was  excessively  addicted  to 
the  unkingly  habit  of  listening  to  the  insinuations  of  the  companions  of  his  pleasures. 

CAMARI'XA,  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hipparus,  20  m.  e. 
of  Terranova.  It  was  founded  by  Syracusans  iu  the  (ith  c.  B.C.,  but  soon  after  was 
destroyed,  because  it  haii  thrown  off  its  allegiance.  It  was  restored  495  B.C.,  but  agaiu 
depopulated,  being  iinall,v  established  about  34  years  later.  In  258  B.C.,  most  of  its 
people  were  sold  by  the  Komau  consuls  as  slaves.  It  continued  to  exist  until  the  2d  c, 
but  since  then  has  been  in  ruins. 

CAMAYETJ  and  Mon'ocukome  are  terms  by  which  painting  in  one  color  is  desig- 
nated. The  ancients  painted  tluisboth  iu  gray(e«.  grisaille)  and  in  red.  Pictures  of  sev- 
eral tints,  but  where  the  natural  colors  of  the  objects  are  not  copied,  are  said  to  be 
€71  camayeu.  As  one  color  generally  prevails,  we  speak  of  blue,  red,  yellow,  green 
camayeu.  Polidori  Caiavaggio,  for  example,  so  overlaid  his  other  colors  with  brown, 
that  his  works  give  the  impres.siou  of  monochrome  paintings.  Drawings  in  Indian  ink, 
red  and  lilack  chi.lk,  pencil,  etc.,  as  well  as  engravings,  may  be  said  to  be  en  camayeu. 

CAKBACERES,  Jeax  Jacques  Regis,  Duke  of  Parma,  and  high  chancellor  of  the 
French  empire,  under  Napoleon,  was  b.  at  Montpellier,  Oct.,  18,  175o.  In  1791,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  criminal  court  iu  his  native  place.  Aftewards,  as  member  of 
the  national  convention,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  sketching  the  new  code  of  laws, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  moderation.  He  denied  the  right  of  the  convention 
to  condemn  the  king,  and.  when  this  was  done,  argued  in  favor  of  a  reprieve.  After 
the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27,  1794^  C.  was  elected  president  of  the  con- 
vention, and,  as  head  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  was  active  in  procuring  peace 
with  Prussia  and  ^spain.  His  enemies  having  succeeded  in  expelling  him  from  office, 
he  engaged  himself  in  legal  studies,  and  laid  before  the  council  of  five  hundred  the 
sketch  of  a  civil  code  which  afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  the  Code  JS^apoleon.  In  1796, 
C.  was  for  a  short  time  made  president  of  this  council.  After  the  changes  made  in  the 
directory,  he  was  made  minister  of  justice,  assisted  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Bru- 
maire  (Nov.  9,  1799).  was  made  second  consul,  and  faithfully  attached  himself  to  the 
interest  of  Napoleon,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  oflice  "of  high  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  and  in  ISOS  was  made  duke  of  Parma.  He  endeavored  to  dissuade  Napoleon 
from  the  projected  inviisio'i  of  Russia,  but  in  this  instance  li:s  advice  was  vainly  given. 
In  1818,  when  Napoleon  took  the  field  against  the  allies,  C.  was  left  as  president  of  the 
regency,  and  in  this  capacity  accompanied  th3  CTupress  to  Blois,  1814.  From  this  place 
he  sent  to  Paris  his  vote  for  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  During  the  hundred  days, 
against  his  own  will,  he  was  made  minister  of  ju.stice,  and  president  of  the  chamber  of 
peers.  After  the  second  restoration,  C.  lived  privately  in  Paris  for  some  time ;  but  in 
1816  was  exiled  for  having  taken  part  iu  the  execution  of  Louis  XYI.  In  1818,  his 
civil  and  political  rights  were  restored,  and  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  lived 
retired  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Mar.  5,  1824.  Among  the  men  of  the  revolution,  0. 
was  one  of  the  few  whose  acti\ity  was  peaceable  and  \v\\]y  progressive.  His  services 
iu  the  establishment  of  law  were  great.  His  nature  was  mild  and  candid,  and  his  intel- 
lect very  acute. 

CAMBA'LUC,  or  CAMBALU'  (^Mongol,  Kaan-Baligh,  "city of  the  Khan"),  the  city 
now  known  as  Peking.  It  was  capturedin  1215  by  Genghis  Khan,  and  in  1264  adopted 
as  the  imperial  residence  by  his  grandson  Kublai,  who  founded  a  new  city  near  the  old 
one  of  Yenking.  The  new  city,  Ta-tu,  or  "  great  capital,"  was  a  rectangle  about  5 J  by 
3 J  m.,  or  more  than  18  m.  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  colossal  wall  of  mud, 
having  an  inner  inclosure  for  the  palace  and  gardens  of  the  khan.  There  were  11  gates, 
and  the  streets  ran  towards  them  in  direct  lines.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Mongol 
emperors  until  the  fall  of  their  power  in  1368.  Soon  afterwards  the  native  dynasty  gave 
it  the  name  of  Peking,  or  "north  court,"  b}'  which  name  it  was  known  to  the  early 
Jesuit  missionaries;  but  now  the  native  name  in  ordinary  use  is  King-Cheng  or  King-tu, 
signifj'ing"  the  capital."  The  restoi-ation  of  Cambaluc  was  commenced  in  1409;  the 
size  was  diminished,  and  the  town  made  more  nearly  a  .square,  and  in  this  form  now 
constitutes  the  "  Tartar  city"  of  Pe-king.  The  walls  were  finished  in  437.  In  1544, 
the  "  outer  city"  was  formed,  the  portion  now  known  as  "the  Chinese  citj'."  The  whole 
city  under  the  name  Cambaluc  was  made  an  archiepiscopal  see  by  pope  Clement  V.  in 
1307. 
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CAMBAY',  a  city,  district,  and  gulf  at  the  n.^v.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindu- 
stan.— 1.  C,  the  ci"t3%  stands  at  the  head  of  its  gulf,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Myhee, 
in  lat.  22'  18'  n.,  and  long.  72  39'  e.,  being  7G  m.  to  the  n.n.w.  of  Surat.  It  contains 
about  33,700  inhabitants^  having  been  at  one  time  much  more  populous — ruinous 
palaces,  mosques,  and  tombs,  and  an  excavated  temple  of  considerable  pretensions, 
attest  its  former  magnificence  and  extent.  The  main  cause  of  its  decay  has  been  the 
gradual  obstruction  of  its  seaward  navigation.  It  still  exports  grain,  cotton,  and  ivory, 
besides  its  renowned  manufactures  in  bloodstone  and  carnelian. — 2.  C,  the  district, 
contains  an  area  of  350  sq.m.,  stretching  in  u.  lat.  from  22'  9'  to  22  41',  and  in  e.  long, 
from  72°  20'  to  73'  5'.  It  is  attached  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  though  under  the 
government  of  a  nawab  of  its  own.  Pop.  85,000. — 3.  C,  the  gulf,  extends  in  n.  lat. 
between  21''  and  22'  10',  and  in  e.  long,  between  71'  50  '  and  72  40',  measuring  80  m. 
in  length,  and  averaging  25  m.  in  breadth.  In  proportion  to  its  size,  it  receives  a  vast 
quantity  of  freshwater — on  the  w.,  the  Gooma,  Uolowtee,  Gelya,  and  Setroonjce;  on  the 
n.,  the  Saburmuttee  and  Myhee;  and  on  the  e.,  the  Xerbudda  and  the  Taptee.  The 
inundations  of  so  many  rivers,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  which  fall  and  rise  30  ft., 
conspire  not  only  to  elevate  the  bottom,  but  also  to  generate  movable  quicksands. 

CAM  BER,  in  ship-building,  implies  a  slight  arching  or  convexity  upwards.  A 
"cambered"  ship  is  one  in  wliich  the  floor  is  higher  in  midship)S  than  at  the  stem  and 
stern. — Tlie  name  "  camber"  is  also  given  to  a  small  dock  in  a  dockyard,  for  containing 
boats,  and  for  loading  and  unloading  timber. 

CAMBERT,  Robert,  1628-77;  the  first  composer  of  French  operas;  organist  of  the 
church  of  St.  Honore,  and  musical  superintendent  to  Anne  of  Austria,  the  mother  of 
Louis  XIV.  When  Lulli  was  made  musical  superintendent  to  tlie  king,  in  1673,  C. 
went  to  London,  where  Charles  II.  made  him  master  of  the  band.  His  chief  works 
Vferc  Art'tfha',  or  the  Amours  of  Bacchus;  Pomona;  and  The  Pains  and  Pleasures  of  Love. 

CAMBEBWELL,  once  a  rural  village,  now  a  suburb  of  London,  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
Thames. 

CAMBEBWELL  BEAUTY,  Vanessa  antiopa,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
British  butterflies,  rare  in  Britain,  although  it  has  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  but  common  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  Europe.  The  wings  are  of  a 
deep  brown  color,  with  a  band  of  black  around  thel)rown,  and  an  outer  band  or  margin 
of  pale  yellow,  the  black  band  containing  a  row  of  large  blue  spots,  the  yellow  margin 
dappled  with  black  specks,  all  the  colors  rich  and  velvety.  The  margin  of  the  wings 
exhibits  tooth-like  angularities.  The  antenna;  are  terminated  by  a  knob.  The  cater- 
pillar feeds  on  the  willow.  It  is  black,  v/ith  white  dots  and  a  row  of  large  red  spots 
down  the  back,  and  is  rough  with  soft  spines. — When  Camberwell  was  more  rural  than 
now,  and  abounded  in  wiltows,  this  butterfly  was  sometimes  taken  there. 

CAMBIO— CAMBIST.  The  former  of  these  two  words  is  the  Italian  for  exchange;  the 
latter,  fur  a  moncy-chanyer.  Cambist  is  also  used  figuratively  as  the  title  of  a  book  in 
which  the  moneys,  weights,  measures,  etc.,  of  various  nations  are  given  in  the  equiva- 
lents of  some  particular  one.  For  instanoe,  Kelly's  Universal  Cambist  gives  these  in 
English,  and  the  Camhisia  Maltesa  in  ItaHan. 

CAMBIUM  (Lat.  camhio,  to  change),  in  botany,  a  layer  of  mucilaginous  viscid  matter, 
particularly  abundant  in  .spring,  interpo.sed  between  the  woodj-  layers  and  the  bark  of 
trees  and  other  stems.  Delicate  cells  (cambium  cdU)  arc  formed  in  it,  which  certainly 
fulfill  important  functions  in  the  formation  of  new  wood,  although,  notwithstanding 
much  investigation  ))y  some  of  the  greatest  vegetable  physiologists  of  om-  time,  the 
nature  of  these  functions  is  still  very  imperfectly  ascertained.  The  medullary  rays  are 
connected  with  the  C.  cells,  and  these  cells  gradually  elongate  into  the  shape  which 
belongs  to  tlio.se  of  woody  tissue.     The  C.  layer  is  found  only  in  exogenous  stems. 

CAMBO'DIA,  or  C.\Miio'.i.\  (native  name,  Kan-pon-chi),  an  extensive  country  of  the 
Indo-Chinf'se  penin.sula,  now  a  proteclorate  of  France,  bounded  on  the  s.w.  bj'  the  gulf 
of  Siam,  on  the  s.e.  by  French  Cochin-China,  and  on  the  n.  by  Siam.  Area  about 
33,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  about  900,000.  The  .surface  is  mostly  flat,  and  the  soil  fertile.  There 
are  extensive  forests,  which  .shelter  elephants  and  deer;  there  are  also  wild  cattle  and 
ponies,  and  the  rhinocerous  abound.s.  Among  the  chief  products  are  rice,  betel,  areca- 
nuts,  gamboge,  spices,  sandal-wood,  and  ivory.     Iron  occurs.     See  Cochin-Ciiina. 

CAMEO  GE.     See  Gamboge. 

C.V.MI'.ON,  .Joseph,  175G-1820;  a  French  financier.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
national  convention  of  1792  and  of  tlie  committee  of  safety  of  the  next  vear;  and  in 
17P4  promoted  the  downfall  of  Robespierre.  He  is  credited  with  having  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  financial  system  of  France.     In  1816  he  was  exiled. 

CAMBORNE,  a  t.  of  Cornwall,  11  m.  n.w.  of  Falmouth.  It  is  surrounded  by  very 
productive  copper,  tin,  and  lead  mines.  C.  church  has  a  stone  inscription  of  the  10th 
century.     Pop.  71,  7757. 

CAMBRAI,  a  city  of  Franco,  in  the  department  of  the  Nord,  about  32  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Lille.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  is  strongly  fortified  and  well  built, 
with  tolerably  wide,   but  irregular  streets,   and  many  picturesque  old  houses.     The 
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•cathedral,  archiepiscopal  palace,  town-house,  and  theater  are  among  the  principal  public 
Ijuildings.  The  city  was  greatly  injured  in  1793,  when  the  revolutionists,  among  other 
vandalisms,  razed  the  fine  cathedral.  They  also  disentombed  the  remains  of  Fenelon, 
who  was  archbishop  liere,  and  melted  his  lead  cofhn  into  bullets.  A  monument,  how- 
ever, by  David  the  sculptor  was  erected  (1825)  in  the  new  cathedral,  in  memory  of  the 
immortal  author  of  Ti'L'maque.  The  manufactures  of  the  city  are  impc^rtant,  consisting 
of  cambric — so  called  from  its  manufacture  here — linen-thread,  lace,  cotton-j^arn,  beet- 
root sugar,  soap,  starch,  leather,  etc.  It  has  also  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
The  pop.  in  1876  was  16,966. 

C.  was  known  to  the  liomans  under  the  name  of  Caviaracnm,  and  it  was  then 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Xervii.  It  was  fortified  by  Charlemagne,  and  was  long 
governed  by  its  own  bishops,  to  whom  Charles  the  Bald  ceded  it.  The  celebrated 
league  against  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  comprised  the  pope,  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  was  entered  into  here  in  1508.  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  city.  Here  also  were  concluded  treaties  between  the  French 
king  aud  the  German  emperor  in  1529,  and  in  1724-25,  between  Charles  VI.  and 
Philip  V.  of  Spain.  During  1815-18  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army  of 
occupation. 

CAMBRIA,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  affluents  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  Alleghany  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad;  670  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  46,824.  It  is  a  high  and  broken  table-land,  with  abundance  of  coal  and  iron. 
Agi'iculture  is  the  chief  business.     Co.  seat,  Ebensburg. 

CAM'BEIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Wales,  the  Britannia  Secunda  of  the  Eomans.  The 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  Cimbri  or  Cymri,  by  which  the  "Welsh  have  always  called 
themselves.     See  Bretts  and  Scots. 

CAMBRIAN  ROCKS,  the  name  given  by  prof.  Sedgwick  to  the  oldest  known  fossil- 
iferous  rocks,  on  account  of  their  extensive  development  in  North  Wales.  Their  true  lim- 
its have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controversy.  When  Sedgwick  first  described 
them,  they  were  considered  inferior  to  the  Silurian  measures.  Subsequent  examination 
has  shown  that  they  are  the  equivalents  of  rocks  previously  described  by  Murchison  as 
lower  Silurian;  and  accordingly  geologists  generally,  following  the  classification  of  the 
government  geological  surveyors,  confine  the  term  to  an  extensive  series  of  gritstones, 
sandstones,  and  slates,  which  underlie  the  Silurian  lingula  beds.  In  Auglesea  these 
rocks  have  been  metamorphosed  in  one  place  into  chlorite  and  mica  schists;  in  another, 
into  gneiss,  and  all  traces  of  organisms  have  been  destroyed.  In  KorthWales  they  are  less 
altered,  but  have  as  yet  proved  unfossiliferous.  In  the  Longmynd  (Salop),  there  is  an 
apparent  thickness  of  26,000  ft.,  which  maj^  be,  however,  owing  to  folds  in  the  beds. 
A  few  fossils  have  been  noticed  here,  consisting  of  a  fucoid  plant  or  two,  the  tracks  of 
annelids,  and  the  fragments  of  a  supposed  trilobite,  called  paloiopyc/e  ramsuyi.  In  Ire- 
land, similar  rocks  occur,  containing  two  species  of  a  small  branched  zoophyte,  named 
oWiamia,  and  numerous  tracks  and  burrows  of  sea-worms. 

CAMBRIAX  SYSTEM  (Cambrian  Rocks,  ante),  rocks  belonging  to  the  primordial 
division  of  palaeozoic  time,  and  comprising  the  oldest  part  of  the  lower  Silurian  age, 
appears  on  the  American  continent  in  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  northern  New  York,  Vermont,  eastern  Massachusetts,  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tains, many  parts  oi  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  under  the  secondary  and  younger  palaeo- 
zoic rocks  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  They  are  divided  by  American  geologists  into  the 
Acadian  and  Potsdam  groups:  the  former  are  the  oldest  of  American  primordial  rocks, 
and  contain  a  mass,  2000  ft.  deep,  of  gray  and  dark  t^haleg  with  some  sandstones;  the 
latter,  also  in  part  sandstone,  has  in  Newfoundland  a  doptli  of  5600  ft.,  but  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  St.  Lawrence  diminishes  to  600  and  even  300  feet.  The  sandstone  beds  contain 
ripple  marks,  mud  cracks,  layers  indicating  the  wind-drift,  and  ebb  aud  flow  structure, 
and  animal  tracks.  The  Acadian  formation  yields  primordial  trilobites  of  the  genera 
paradoiyides  conocoryphe,  agnostus,  and  some  others;  brachiopods  of  the  genera  linguldla, 
discina,  ohoxlla,  and  o?-<7<2.v  and  several  kinds  of  annelide  tracks.  The  Potsdam  rocks 
contain  a  few  sponges,  the  earliest  forms  of  graptolite,  some  brachiopods,  including, 
besides  the  genera  in  the  Acadian  beds,  obolus,  camarella,  and  orthmna;  some  pteropods, 
QiyoUtes  or  theca);  two  species  of  orthoceras;  annelide  tracks;  trilobites  of  the  genera 
conocorypJie,  agnostus,  dikeloceplialus,  oJenellus,  ptychaspis,  cliarioceplialus,  aglaspis,  and 
illmnurus.  Barrande  found  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  organic  remains  of  those 
parts  of  this  system  which  he  investigated,  extending  through  Europe  and  iVmerica, 
and  named  by  him  the  primordial  zone. 

CAMBRIC,  a  general  term  applied  to  the  finest  and  thinnest  of  linen  fabrics.  It  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  Cambrai,  where  such  goods  were  first  made.  Some  of  the  finest 
cambrics  of  the  present  day  are  produced  in  Switzerland.  Scotcli  C.  is  really  a  muslin, 
being  made  of  cotton  with  the  fiber  twisted  very  hard,  to  imitate  real  or  linen  cambric. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a  t.  in  the  state  of  ^Massachusetts,  on  the  Charles  river.  3  m.  to  the  n.w. 
of  Boston  (q.v.).  Here,  in  1638,  within  eighteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  was  founded  Harvard  university  by  the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  bequeathed 
it  a  legacy  of  about  £780,  and  which  has  gradually  been  endowed  to  the  amo.unt  of 
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1,000,000  dollars,  so  that  its  vested  income  must  be  at  least  60,000  dollars  or  £12.000. 
The  oldest,  it  is  also  generally  considered  the  best,  institution  of  the  kind  in  America. 
In  addition  to  the  collegiate' department  proper,  the  university  includes  a  theological, 
law,  scientific,  and  medical  school,  and  a  department  for  such  as  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  business  avocations  without  going  through  a  classical  course.  In  1875,  the 
students  amounted  to  1161.  The  town,  of  C.  is  rapidly  advancing  in  population,  the 
census  in  1830,  1840.  and  I8o0  respectively  having  been  6072,  8409,  and  15,315;  that  of 
1870  was  o9.634.     In  1874,  the  pop.  was  50,337. 

CAMBRIDGE  (ante),  a  city,  and  one  of  the  co.  seats  of  ^Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  w.  of 
Charlts  river,  which  separates  the  township  from  the  city  of  Boston,  of  which  C.  is 

Sractically  a  part,  as  Brooklyn  is  of  New  York.     TJiere  are  four  principal  divisions, 
lorth.  East,  Old  Cambridge,  and  Cambridgeport;  pop.  '80,  53,740.     The  city  spreads 
over  a  large  extent  of  territory,   and  is  handsomely  laid  out  in  broad  avenues  with 
abundance  of  shade  trees,  among  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  the  elm  under  which 
Washington    assumed  command  of  the  revolutionarj'  forces  in  1775.     The  house  in. 
which  Washiugtoa  dwelt  is  now  the  residence  of  Longfellow,  the  poet.     The  modern 
residences  are  ireuerally  surrounded  with  handsomely  cultivated  grounds,  orchards,  and 
tiower  and  fruit  gardens.     The  main  feature  of  C.  is  Harvard  college  (q.v.),  the  build- 
ings of  which  are  in  Old  C,  3  m.  from  Boston,  occupying  a  plot  of  14  acres  liaudsomely 
laid  out  and  shaded  with  ancient  elms.     At  a  little  distance  n.e.  of  the  college  are  the 
nsiLseuni  of  comparative  zoology,  founded  by  Agassiz,  the  botanical  garden,  and  the 
observatory,  noted  us  possessing  one  of  the  best  telescopes  in  the  country.     Near  the 
museum  are  the  Harvard  law  school  and  the  Lawrence  scientific  school.     Another  con- 
.spicuous  building  is  Memorial  hall,    erected  to  the  memory  of  Harvard  students  and 
graduates   wiio   tell  in   the  war  of  the  rebellion:    this  is  probably   not  exceeded  in 
grandeur  by  any  college  hall  in  the  world.     It  presents  three  apartments — a  memorial 
vestibule,    the.  Sanders  theater  for  great  academic  assemblies,  and  a  dining-hall  with 
accommodation  for  1000  persons.     Tiie  whole  structure  is  310  ft.  long  by  115  ft.  wide, 
with  a  tower  3iW  ft.  high.     There  is  also  a  granite  mommieul  near  the  college  erected  by 
the  city  in  honor  of  the  fallen  soldiers.     C.  also  contains  Mt.  Auburn,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cemeteries  in  the  world.     It  occupies  125  acres  of  hill  and  valley,  laid  5ut  iu 
a  charmingly  picturesque  manner,  while  the  monuments  show  a  great  variety  of  taste 
and  munificence.     This  is  the  olde-t  of  the  splendid  burial  places  in  the  country,  having 
been  dedicated  in  1831.     Bridges  over  Charles  river  connect  C.  with  Boston,  Brighton, 
and  Brookline.      Horse  railroads  connect  with  all  adjacent  towns,  and  the  Bo.stou  and 
Lowell  and  the  Fitchlmrg  railroads  pass  through  East  Cambridge.    The  streets  are  well 
drained,  and  lighted  with  gas.     C.  is  not  a  business  place,  but  rather  a  home  for  the 
business  people  of  Boston.     Still  there  are  manufactories  of  locomotives,  steam-engines, 
glass,  carriages,  marble,  chemicals,  brushes,  biscuit,  candles,  soap,  chairs,  cabinet  ware, 
etc.     The  Riverside  press  and  the  university  printing-otfice,  are  noteworthy;  the  last 
named  is  the  oldest  printing  establislimont  in  the  country.  C.  has  a  regular  citj'-  govern- 
ment, vested  in  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  counqilmcn,  with  the  usual  executive  and 
judicial  courts  and  finiccionaries.     Water  is  supplied  from  two  large  lakes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  stored  iu  large  reservoirs.     Under  the  influence  of  the  college  the  schools 
of  the  city  are  of  a  high  order,  and  to  the.se  are  added  the  Dana  library  and  free  lectures 
at  the  Dowse  institute.    There  are  in  C.  three  or  four  newspapers  and  about  30  churches 
or  congregatioii<<.     The  first  settlement  here  was  in  1630,  and  was  called  Newtown,  and 
Wiuthrop  and  otlicrs  intended  it  to  be  the  chief  town  in  the  colony.     The  first  minister, 
Rev.  Mr.  Hooker,  was  .settled  in  1633.     In  1636.  money  was  voted  to  establish  a  public 
school,  which  was  further  aided  by  grants  from  the  Uev.  John  Harvard  of  Charlestown. 
The  city  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  in  1846. 

CAM  BRIDGE,  the  chief  t.  of  the  co.  so  named,  lies  48  m.  n.n.e.  of  London.  It  takes 
its  name  from  the  river  Cam,  which  was  anciently  called  the  Granta.  By  the  Saxons, 
C.  appears  to  have  been  known  as  Grantabrycge,  which  is  found  with  many  slight 
variations  of  spellin'',  and  probably  became  abbreviated  into  Cantbricge.  It  is  also 
supposed  that  C.,  and  not  the  adjacent  village  of  Grantchester.  was  the  Grantaceaster 
of  the  Saxons.  There  are,  however,  traces  of  a  camp  at  Grantchester.  In  870.  the 
Danes  ravaged  the  country  hereabouts,  and  are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  town.  King 
John,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (1200  a.d.),  granted  a  charter  to  the  town,  permit- 
ting it  to  have  a  guild  of  merchants,  and  in  1207,  confirmed  the  burgesses  in  their  privi- 
leges in  perpetuity.  In  1225,  they  paid  a  line  of  50  marks  for  having  their  liberties; 
and  in  1237,  Ilenry  III.  confirmed  their  charters.  The  town  has  sent  two  members  to 
parliament  from  the  earliest  period.  The  university  sends  two  members  of  its  own. 
The  pop.  of  the  municipal  borougli  in  1871  was  30,078,  that  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  33,990.  C.  has  18  churches  belonging  to  the  church  of  England,  besides 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Bapti-st,  Congregationalist,  and  other  bodies.  The  7no.st  curious 
church  is  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  is  one  of  the  few  in  England  that  have  a 
roun<l  tower.  The  town  is  not  generally  pretty  or  picturesque,  but  the  gardens  at  the 
backs  of  the  colleges,  by  the  Cam,  are  extremely  beautiful  in  the  summer  mouths.  Its 
archii'.clural  features  depend  chiefly  on  the  college  and  university  buildings. 
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CAMBRIDGE,  AnoLPnrs  Frederick,  Duke  of,  1774-1850;  youngest  son  of  George 
III.,  and  uncle  of  queen  Victoria.  He  served  as  an  ensiffn  in  tiie  army,  and  was  edu- 
cated afterwards  at  Gottinuen,  returning  lioine  in  liis  2Uth  year.  In'tlie  Xetlierlaud 
Ciunpaig'n  of  179;J,  lie  was  taken  prisoner  by  tlie  French,  but  was  almost  immediately 
exclinniied.  Thereafter  most  of  his  public  duty  was  in  Hanover  as  governor  and  vice- 
roy, until  the  separation  of  Hanover  from  the  British  crown  in  ly37,  when  he  returned 
to  England,  mi.Kiug  no  further  in  public  affairs. 

CA^IBMDGE,  George  William  Frederick  Charles,  Duke  of,  b.  1819;  field- 
marshal  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  armies;  tirst  cousin  of  queen  Victoria, 
son  of  Adoiphus  Frederick,  duke  of  Cambridge;  succeeded  to  his  title  July  8,  1850. 
In  18:37,  he  was  col.,  and  in  1854,  lieut.gen.  commanding  the  first  division  sent  in  aid 
of  Turkey  against  Kussia.  He  led  the  troops  at  Alma  and  at  Inkerman.  In  conse- 
quence of  ill  health  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1856  succeeded  viscount  Hardiuge 
as  commander-in-chief:  in  18G2,  he  was  given  the  rank  of  field-marshal  The  duke  hns 
never  married,  but  for  many  years  has  lived  with  Miss  Fairbrother,  once  knowu  as  a 
beautiful  actress,  by  whom  he  has  several  children. 

CAMBEIDGE,  University  OF,  one  of  the  two  ancient  institutions  of  the  kind  existing 
in  Enuiand.  Overlooking  several  fabulous  accounts  of  its  origin,  its  true  history  may 
be  said  to  begin  at  the  opening  of  the  12th  century.  It  was  in  1110  that  Joffrid,  abbot 
of  Croyland,  sent  over  to  his  manor  of  Coltenham,  near  Cambridge,  Gislebert,  his  fel- 
low-monk and  professor  in  divinity,  with  three  other  learned  monks.  These  came  over 
to  Cambridge,  and  in  a  hired  barn  taught  their  sciences,  and  in  a  short  space  of  tiaie 
drew  together  so  great  a  number  of  scholars,  that  in  the  .second  year  of  their  coming  no 
single  building  was  able  to  contain  them.  Perhaps  even  this  statement  is  doubtful.  At 
any  rate,  when  Alfred  of  Beverley  was  student  here — viz.,  1129  a.d. — there  were  as  yet 
no  public  halls  or  ho.'^tels,  but  each  one  lived  in  his  own  hired  lodging. 

TJie  first  regular  society  of  students  was  that  of  Peterhou.se,  founded  in  1257.  About 
this  time,  students  l)egan  to  live  together  in  hostels,  under  the  rule  of  a  principal,  at 
their  own  charges.  These  hostels  were  named  after  the  saints  to  whom  they  were  dedi- 
cated, the  churches  which  tliey  adjoined,  or  the  persons  who  formerly  built  or  possessed 
them.  In  ihe  year  1280,  there  were  as  many  as  34,  and  some  of  thein  contained  from 
20  to  40  masters  of  arts,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  younger  students;  but  all  these 
hostels  decayed  by  degrees  when  endowed  colleges  began  to  appear.  Trinity  hostel  sur- 
vived all  the  rest,  and  continued  to  1.540.  The  hostels  were  the  beginning  of  what  maj' 
be  called  the  collerje  system,  which  distinguislies  the  sister-universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  from  those  of  Edinburgh,  London,  and  the  continent.     See  Universities. 

It  was  between  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  and  the  close  of  the  16th  c.  that  all  these 
roj^al  and  religious  foundations  were  endowed  which  now  constitute  the  university. 
Hugh  de  Balsham  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  benefactor  in  this  way.  Michael 
house  was  founded  M\  Hervey  de  Stantonln  1324,  and  King's  hall  1\v  Edward  III.  in 
1332,  both  of  which  were  al)sorbed  into  Trinity  college  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546.  Clare 
hall,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  one  of  the  earliest  and  now  one  of  the  prettiest  colleges  in 
Cambrid<Te,  was  founded  by  the  countess  of  Clare  in  1326.  Henry  VI.  has  left  hfmself 
an  imperishable  monument  in  the  splendid  foundation  of  King's  college;  and  his  queen, 
Margaret,  commenced  the  foundation  of  Queens'  college,  which  was  added  to  by  Eliza- 
beth Widville,  queen  of  Edward  IV.  Lady  3Iargaret,  countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
mother  of  Henrj^  VII.,  founded  Christ's  college  and  St.  John's  at  the  beginning  of  the 
i6th  c. ,  and  also  the  divinity  professorship  named  after  her.  Henry  VIlI.  appropriated 
part  of  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries  to  the  foundation  of  Trinity  college,  and  queen 
Mary  augmented  the  endowment.  The  five  rcgius  professorships  were  endowed  by 
Henry  VIII.  Cambridge  was  frequently  visited  by  the  plague,  and  univcrsitv  proceed- 
ings were  suspended  bj'it  in  1642  and  1666.  In  1643,  Cromwell  took  po.ssession  of  the 
town,  and  the  most  eminent  loyalists  were  expelled  from. the  university.  Almost  all  the 
colleges  had  sent  their  plate  to  the  king  at  Nottingham.  As  might  be  expected,  little 
was  dor.e  for  the  university  in  this  troubled  century;  indeed  no  new  colleges  were  added 
until  the  founding  of  Dow"ning  college  in  1800. 

The  predominance  of  the  religious  element  in  the  college  discipline  is  to  be  attributed 
as  much  to  the  circumstances  and  manners  of  the  times"  in  which  the  colleges  were 
founded,  as  to  the  piety  of  the  founders  themselves.  There  had  been,  from  very  early 
times,  "religious  houses,"  and  these  were  in  many  cases  united  with  the  new  collegiate 
foundations.  There  were,  for  example,  the  Dominicans,  or  preaching  friars,  whose 
house  is  now  turned  into  Emmanuel  college.  The  friars  who  lived  in  the.se  convents 
were  capable  of  degrees,  and  kept  their  "  acts,"  or  exercises  for  degrees,  as  other  uni- 
versity men.  There  were,  however,  frequent  quarrels  between  them  and  the  other  stu- 
dents. To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  traced  the  condition  of  celiliacy,  upon  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  fellowships  were  formerly  tenable.  Masters  of  colleges  and  profes- 
sors may  all  marry,  and  the  restriction  in  thc'case  of  fellows  has  lately  been  removed  or 
relaxed  at  most  of  the  colleges.  In  like  manner,  the  obligation  to  take  holy  orders  as 
the  condition  of  holding  a  fellowship,  has  been  greatly  relaxed  at  all  the  colleges.  At 
St.  Peter's  there  are  11,  and  at  Trinity  hall  10  lay  fellowships. 
U.  E.  III.— 23 
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The  present  tiniversity  statutes  were  confirmed  by  queen  Victoria,  by  order  in  coun- 
cil, July  ol,  1858.  The  governing- body  is  the  senate,  and  the  building  where  they  meet 
is  called  the  senate-house.  All  university  laws  are  approved  by  an  elected  body  called 
the  council,  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  senate.  The  executive  powers  are  intrusted 
to  a  chancellor,  high-steward,  vice-chancellor,  commissary,  and  assessor.  The  public 
orator  is  tiie  voice  of  the  senate  upon  public  occasions.  The  proctors  superintend  the 
discipline  and  morals  of  all  j^ersons  in  i<tatu  piipillari;  they  are  present  at  all  congrega- 
tions of  the  senate,  read  the  "  graces,"  and  take  the  votes.  The  registrary  is  responsible 
for  tiie  graces  being  offered  in  due  form,  and  has  charge  of  the  university  records. 
There  are  three  terms  in  this  university — the  ]\Iichaelmas  or  October  term,  the  Lent 
term,  and  the  Easter  term.  To  take  an  ordinary  b.a.  degree,  a  student  must  re>ide  nine 
terms.  The  m.a.  degree  follows  three  years  after.  Dissenters  are  not  excluded  by  the 
terms  of  the  new  statutes  from  taking  degrees,  except  in  divinity. 

With  respect  to  the  admission  of  students,  their  university  course,  expenses,  and 
proceedings  in  degrees,  the  following  information  may  be  u.seful:  There  are  four  classes 
of  stu<lents — viz.,  fellow  commoncrx  and  nublemtn,  peimonerit,  sizars,  and  the  more  dis- 
tinguished .students  who  are  elected  srhrihtrs  on  the  foundation  of  their  college.  The 
tirst  class  are  so  called  from  their  dining  at  tlie  fellows'  table;  they  wear  .silk  or  em- 
broidered gowns,  and  pay  heavier  fees.  The  pensioners  are  the  great  body  of  .-students 
who  are  not  on  the  foundation,  and  who  pay  for  their  own  conunons,  viz.,  dinners  in 
hall,  etc.,  and  for  their  chambers.  The  sizars  are  the  poorer  students,  who  are  admitted 
at  lower  charges  than  the  pensioners,  but  wear  the  same  dress,  and  are  no  longei' subject 
to  the  performance  of  menial  offices  as  the\'  once  were.  tSome  of  the  colleges,  especially 
St.  Johirs  and  Trinity,  have  very  liberal  endowments  for  the  sizars,  and  very  consider- 
able pecuniary  assistance  is  given  to  the  more  deserving  of  them,  so  that  no  youth  of 
real  ability,  industry,  and  good  character,  need  be  deprived  by  poverty  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  university  education.  ]S on-collegiate  students  have  lately  been  admitted  to 
the  university  under  special  rules.  The  .scholars  are  elected,  by  examination,  from  the 
pensioners  and  sizars;  they  are  on  the  foundation  of  the  college,  liave  rooms  and  com- 
mons free,  and  other  emoluments.  The  fellows  are  sub.^equently  elected  from  the 
scholars  and  the  .students  who  have  distiuguislied  tliem.selves  in  the  tripos  examinations. 
Vacancies  are,  as  a  rule,  tilled  up  from  members  of  the  college,  but  man}'  fellowships 
are  open  to  the  competition  of  the  whole  university.  The  u.sual  age  of  admission  is 
from  17  to  20.  Before  a  student  can  be  admitted,  lie  must  obtain  a  certificate  from 
some  master  of  arts  of  the  university  of  being  sufficiently  instructed  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  matlieniiitics;  this  certificate  must  be  sent  to  the  tutor  of  the  college,  along  with  the 
caution-money,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  pen.sioner,  amounts  to  £15.  At  some  colleges 
there  is  an  examination  previous  to  matriculation  in  addition  to  the  above. 

Hesitlence  is  commenced  in  the  0<-tober  term.  It  is  usual,  particularly  at  the  larger 
colleges,  to  have  the  name  entered  on  the  college  boards  for  a  term  or  two  previous;  but 
this  is  not  necessary  now.  as  it  used  to  be,  in  order  to  kap  such  terms  with  a  view  to 
the  degree.  When  the  undergraduate  comes  into  residence,  he  is  called  a  "freshman;" 
in  his  second  year,  a  "junior  s()i)li;"  in  his  third  year,  a  "senior  soph."  The  ordinary 
B.A.,  or  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  may  be  taken  in  the  ninth  term  of  residence — viz.,  in 
tlie  third  June  after  coming  up.  Tlie  subjects  of  examination  are  partly  fixed,  partly 
variable.  Tliey  are  the  Acts  of  the  Apo.stles  in  Greek,  one  Greek  and  one  Latin  classic, 
I'iic  Uixtorri  of  the  E/if/IM  Refornuttion;  Euclid,  books  i.,  ii.,  iii..  iv.,  and  propositions 
1-1)  of  bookvi.;  togetlier  witli  certain  parts  of  algebra,  mechanics,  and  hydrostatics. 
The  candidates  ft)r  examinalion  for  degree  are  called  ."juest'onist.s. 

Candi(hites  for  mathematical  "honors"  do  act  go  up  till  the  end  of  their  tenth  term 
— i.e.,  the  Christmas  three  years  after  com  ng  up.  T'le  examination  embraces  the 
whole  range  of  pure  mathematics,  and  mathematics  as  applied  to  natural  pliilosophy. 
The  .successful  candidates  are  arranged  in  a  tripo.« — i.e.,  in  tliree  clas.ses,  called  respect- 
ively wranglers,  .«<enior  optimes,  and  junior  optimes;  tlie  first  mathematician  of  the 
year  is  called  the  senior  wiamrler.  The  Smith's  prize  examination  for  the  best  mathe- 
matician sometimes  n-ver.ses  the  decision  of  the  tripo.s. 

The  examination  for  cla-sirjil  •honors"  is  one  term  later  still,  and  the  candidates 
arc  arninged  in  a  tripos,  and  distinguisheil  as  first,  second,  and  third  class.  Very  accu- 
rate scholarship  is  required  to  obtain  a  good  place  in  this  tripos.  The  examinations  for 
degree  are  called  "great  go. "  The  previous  examination,  wliich  comes  in  the  second 
year  of  residence,  is  called  "little  go."  Students  who  intend  to  graduate  in  classical 
lK>nors.  are  required  to  take  mathematical  honors  in  little  go.  The  previous  examina- 
tion is  one  Greik  and  one  Latin  author,  one  of  the  gospels  in  Greek,  Palej-'s  Evidences 
of  (VirixtifinUi/,  and  elementary  mathematics.  After  passing  tlie  "  little  go,"  the  exam- 
inations for  the  f)rdinar}'  ». a.  degree  consist  of  a  "general  "  and  a  "special  "  examina- 
tion, the  su))jects  in  the  former  being  similar  to  tliose  in  the  little  go.  The  .'special 
examination  is,  at  the  oi>tion  of  the  student,  in  theology,  moral  or  natural  or  applied 
science,  or  law.  The  following  are  the  professors:  liegius  profe.s,sors  of  laws,  physic, 
Greek,  He))rew,  and  divinity,  profe,s.s«>r  of  moral  philosophy,  professor  of  cliemi.stry, 
professor  of  anatomy,  professor  of  modern  liistory,  professor  of  botany,  professor  of 
geology,  Jacksonian'professor  of  natural  philosopliy.  Downing  professors  of  law  and 
medicine,  professor  of  mineralogy,  professor  of  political  economy,  professor  of  arclKKol- 
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ogy,  professor  of  music,  a  lady  Margaret,  a  Hulsean,  and  a  Xorrisian  professor  of  divin- 
it}',  two  Ar:il)ic  professors,  a  Sadleriau  and  a  Lucasian  jjiofcssor  of  mathematics,  a 
Lowndean  and  a  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy,  Slade  professor  of  line  art,  professors 
of  Latin,  Sanscrit,  international  law,  zoology,  experimental  pliy.^ics,  and  mechanism. 
Degrees  in  honors  are  given  in  law  and  in  natural  and  moral  science,  without  requiring 
furl  her  proficiency  in  the  normal  studies  of  the  place,  classics  and  matueniatics.  taan  Is 
ascertained  by  passing  the  little  go.  The  fees  for  the  different  degrees  will  all  b^' found 
in  the  Cuinbriihje  Calendar.  There  are  different  fees  at  the  different  colleges  in  addition 
to  tlie  university  fees.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  for  the  b.a.  and  m.a.  degrees, 
the  fees  amount  to  about  £13  and  £25  respectively. 

The  great  prizes  at  the  university  are  the  fell'jirship.t,  of  which  there  are  about  360, 
some  open  to  all  candidates  without  restriction,  but  conditions  of  tenure  as  to  marriage 
and  holy  orders  vary  at  different  colleges.  Their  value  varies  from  £100  to  £3jU  per 
annum,  and  the  senior  fellowships  are  often  £500  or  more.  There  are  also  stipends 
attached  to  all  the  college  offices — e.g.,  those  of  dean,  bursar,  steward,  etc.  The  office 
of  Intor  is  one  of  great  honor  and  emolument.  The  chancellor  gives  annually  two  gold 
medals,  open  to  the  competition  of  all  students  qualltied  to  be  candidates  for  the  classi- 
cal tripos  of  the  year.  The  members  of  parliament  for  the  university  give  anau;'lly  four 
prizes  for  the  best  dissertations  in  Latin  prose.  There  are  numerous  other  university 
distinctions,  both  scholarships  and  of  other  k'.'ids,  for  an  accurate  account  of  which  the 
Ca»ibndf/e  Calendar  should  be  consulted. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  colleges  in  the  order  of  their  antiquity.  A  particular 
notice  of  each  college  (except  Cavendish)  will  be  found  in  its  alphabetical  place: 

Name.  Founded.  Undergraduates 

111  lOlO. 

St.  Peter's  college,  or  Peter-house 1257  37 

Clare  college 1326  85 

Pembroke  college . .   1347  78 

Gonvillc  and  Cams  college 1348    '  139 

Trinity  hall 1350  140 

Corpus  Christi,  or  Benedict  college 1351  144 

King's  college 1441  28 

Queens'  college 1448  38 

St.  Catharine's  college  or  hall 1473  57 

Jesus  coUeire 1496  144 

Christ's  coiiese 1505  108 

St.  .Johns  college 1511  381 

Magdalene  college 1519  50 

Trinity  college 1546  522 

Emmanuel  college 1584  63 

Sidnej-  Sussex  college 1598  46 

Downing  college 1800  51 

Cavendish  college 1876 

Students  whose  names  are  not  on  the  boards  of  any  college,  and  are  allowed  to  pursue 
their  studies  and  proceed  to  degrees,  were  82  in  number  at  the  above  date. 

Few  of  the  colleges  present  an  imposing  fac.ade  to  the  streets — King's  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  one  of  which  this  may  be  said— but  tlie  quiet  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  courts 
in  the  interiors  is  very  pleasing.  Dr.  Whewell,  the  late  master  of  Trinity  college,  built 
a  new  hostel  in  connection  with  Trinity,  which  is  considered  to  be  in  very  good  taste. 
Amongst  the  other  public  buildings  of  Cambridge  are  to  be  mentioned  the  senate-house, 
where  university  examinations  are  held,  degrees  conferred,  and  all  public  business  of 
the  university  conducted.  The  Fitzwilliam  museum  is  the  finest  of  the  modern  addi- 
tions to  the  university.  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  l)equeathed,  in  1816.  £l00,(i0<i  South-sea 
annuities,  tlie  interest  of  which  was  to  build  and  support  a  museum.  He  left  also  a 
V(!rv  vaUiablr-  collection  of  books,  palntinsrs.  etc.,  as  a  nucleus  for  future  coniributions. 
G.  Basevi  was  the  architect.  The  university  library  is  a  tine  mass  of  buildings  of  differ- 
ent periods,  and  contains  at  present  more  than  170.000  volumes.  The  geological  museum 
contains  tiie  original  collection  of  Dr.  Woodward,  which,  out  of  respect  to  the  founder, 
has  been  kept  in  its  original  state,  unmixed  with  more  recent  and  vastly  more  numerous 
and  interesting  acquisitions.  The  university  is  indebted  for  many  of  these  geological 
treasures  to  the  late  prof.  Sedgwick.  The  "niineralogical  room  contains  the  valuable 
collections  of  the  late  sir  A.  Hume,  Charles  Brooke,  and  Henry  Warburton.  The  Pitt 
press  is  a  Gothic  structure  built  in  honor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was'educat-ed  at  Camliridge. 
It  contains  the  university  printing-offices,  which  are  very  extensive.  There  is  also  a 
good  anatomical  museum. 

There  is  a  %^ery  good  hospital,  founded  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Addenbrooke  in  175-3. 
The  observatory  contains  some  very  fine  instruments,  amongst  which  is  a  large  equato- 
rial telescope,  presented  by  the  diike  of  Xorthumberland  in  1835.  The  income  of  the 
university  is  about  £2000,  and  the  aggregate  income  of  the  colleges  about  £200,000  per 
annum. 

For  the  most  recent  information  about  the  university  studies,  etc.,  the  Cambridge 
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Calendar  for  the  current  year  should  be  oonsulted;  for  the  history,  biography,  and 
antiquity,  see  YuWev's,  History  of  Ca.nhridge;  Dver;  Caius;  Le  'Kqvlx'  Memorials;  Coop- 
er's Annals;  Cooper's  Atftenie  Cantab rigienses;  (rraduuti  Cantahrif/ienses. 

CAMBI^IDGE  PLATFORM,  the  system  of  church  discipline  agreed  upon  by  the 
representatives  of  the  New  Knirlsuid  churches  at  the  synod  held  in  Cambridge  in  1648. 
In  regard  to  doctrine  they  adhered  substantially  to  the  Westminster  confession,  though 
they  did  not  impose  that  on  the  churches;  but  they  did  not  accept  tliat  confession  which 
was  Presbyterian  with  respect  to  church  order  and  polity,  for  regulating  which  they 
constructed  the  Cambridge  platform,  which  declares  that  tlie  form,  of  church  govern- 
ment is  one  and  immutable,  and  prescribed  in  the  word  of  God.  According  to  this 
platform,  the  church  in  general  consists  of  the  whole  company  of  the  redeemed;  but  the 
state  of  the  visible  church  militant  was  beiiore  the  law  economical,  or  in  families;  under 
the  law,  national;  and  since  Christ,  only  congregational,  or  in  local  companies.  In 
number  a  church  ought  not  to  be  greater  than  may  ordinarily  meet  together  conveniently 
in  one  place,  nor  fewer  than  can  conveniently  carry  on  church  work.  .The  supreme 
power  of  the  church  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  deputes  extraordinary  power  to 
apostles,  etc.,  and  ordinary  power  to  every  particular  church;  olHcers  are  necessary  to 
the  well-being  but  not  to  the  being  of  a  church.  Extraordinary  officers,  as  apostles,  are 
temporary:  the  ordfnary,  wliich  are  ])ishops  (the  same  as  elders  or  pastors)  and  deacons, 
are  perpetual.  A  deacon's  official  acts  are  confined  to  temporal  TTffairs.  Any  church 
m:i}'  elect  and  depose  its  own  officers,  but  in  so  doing  the  advice  of  neighboring  churches 
should  be  sought.  Ordination  is  the  solemn  putting  a  man  into  his  office;  it  follows  his 
election.  In  respect  to  Christ,  the  head,  the  church  is  a  monarchy;  in  respect  to  the 
body  or  the  brotherhood,  it  is  like  a  democracy;  in  respect  to  the  presbytery,  or  com- 
pany of  ministers,  it  is  an  aristocracy.  Synods,  though  not  necessary  to  the  l)eing,  are 
u.seful  to  the  well-being  of  the  churches;  but  synods  are  not  permanent  ecclesiastical 
bodies.  It  is  declared  tliat  local  churches  are  of  right  distinct,  equal,  self-governed 
under  Christ;  yet  that  they  should  be  gathered  and  should  proceed  in  communion  with 
each  other;  whiclrcommuniou  they  are  to  exercise  l\y  mutual  care,  by  consultation,  by 
admonition,  by  sharing  in  acts  of  worship,  by  needful  transfer  of  members,  by  relief  and 
succor.  Synods  have  not  power  of  church-censure  and  discipline,  but  are  to  declare 
the  principles  on  which  such  acts  are  based,  and  their  decisions  are  to  be  submitted  to  if 
found  consonant  with  the  word  of  God.  The  platform  deals  also,  as  its  date  required, 
with  the  relation  of  civil  magistrates  to  affairs  ecclesiastical.  The  platform  is  accepted 
and  largely  followed  by  the  congregational  churches  as  a  useful  guide,  and  as  a  strong 
presentation  of  the  principles  of  church  order  given  in  the  New  Testament;  but  its 
enforcement  upon  Jiuy  church  as  an  authoritative  rule  would  of  course  be  attempted  in 
vain. 

CAMBRIBGESHIEE,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  in  lat.  53°  1'  to  52°  45'  n.,  long.  0° 
31'  e.,  and  u  10  west.  Its  greatest  length,  from  n.  to  s.,  is  about  50  m.,  and  its  breadth 
;JU  m.,  with  an  area  of  820  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '71,  180,90(5.  About  three  fourths  of  the 
CO.  consists  of  arable  land,  meadow,  and  pasture,  tlie  rest  being  fens.  The  surface 
of  C,  except  in  the  s.,  which  is  .somewhat  elevated  and  on  the  chalk  formations,  is 
marshy  and  Hat,  thinly  wooded,  and  with  villages  and  churches  here  and  there  on  slight 
elevations,  called  "  eys"  or  islands.  The  upper  greensand,  which  in  some  places  near 
Cambridge  comes  to  the  surface,  yields  in  rich  abundance  the  curious  fossils  mi.scalled 
coprolites  (q.v.),  which  are  of  great  value  as  an  artificial  manure.  Their  value  is  in 
some  places  equal  to  that  of  the  land  itself.  The  northern  part  of  (■.  forms  part  of  the 
Bedford  level.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ouse,  which  crosses  the  middle  of  the  county 
from  w.  to  e.,  with  its  tributary  the  Cam;  the  Nene,  which  borders  tlie  co.  on  the 
n. ;  and  the  Lark.  These  are  all  navigable  to  a  certain  extent.  C.  is  an  agricultural 
county.  In  the  higher  parts,  the  land  produces  fine  crops  of  beans  and  wheat.  ]\lany 
cattle  and  sheep  are  now  sup))orted  on  the  thin,  chalky  .soils.  The  black  .spongy  soil  af 
the  fens  consists  of  mud  n\ixed  with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and,  when  drained  and 
burned,  produces,  in  dry  years,  heavy  cro])s  of  cole-.seed,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay, 
P'ltatoes,  hem]),  and  fiax.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigeons  are  also  reared  in  the  fens. 
The  isle  of  Ely.  ])art  of  the  len-tnict.  and  within  the  Bedford  level,  is  famed  for  garden 
vegetables;  and  tiie  meadows  of  the  (.'am  yield  fine  butter  and  cream  cheese.  The  chief 
towns  of  C.  are  Cambrid<re,  the  co.  town;  Ely.  Wisbeach,  March,  Thorney,  Linton, 
Soham,  Newmarket,  and  Hoyston.  The  manufactures  of  C.  are  mostly  .sjich  as  belong 
loan  agricultural  county.  There  are  jiaper  and  parchment  mills,  and  coarse  earthen- 
ware is  manufactured.  Needle-making  is  also  carried  on  to  souk^  extent.  C.  returns  3 
members  to  parlijiment.  This  co.  was  anciently  the  seat  of  a  ])owerful  tribe — the 
Iceui.  It  was  cro.sseil  by  several  British  and  Roman  roads,  in  some  parts  now  covered 
bj'  .several  feet  of  peat-soil.  Remains  of  Roman  camps,  sea-embankmenls,  and  villas, 
occur,  and  Roman  antiquities,  as  coins  and  urns,  liavc  been  found.  There  are  .some 
ancient — sup](o.sed  prc-Roman — ditches  miles  in  length.  One  of  these,  the  Devil's  ditch, 
with  an  elevated  vallum,  having  a  slope  of  52  ft.  on  one  side  and  26  ft.  on  tlie  other,  is 
about  100  ft.  broad.  In  the  9th  and  10th  c.  C.  was  tlie  scene  of  .severe  contests  between 
the  Danes  ami  Saxons.  The  isle  of  Ely  and  its  monks  withstood  William  the  conqueror 
for  8  years.    C,  and  especially  tiie  isle  of  Ely,  sullered  much  in  the  civil  wars  of  Stephen, 
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John,  Henry  III.,  and  Charles  I.  There  formerlj''  existed  36  religious  houses  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Since  Charles  I.'s  time,  much  fen-laud  has  been  reclaimed  by  embanking 
rivers  and  cutting  new  channels. 

CAMBKONNE,  Pieuue  Jacques  Etiexne,  1770-1842:  a  French  general  of  great 
renown  for  daring  bravery,  and  a  devoted  servitor  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Elba.  He  was  in  command  of  the  imperial  guard  at  Waterloo,  and  when  entirely 
surrounded,  and  the  battle  utterh"  lost,  he  contemptuously  refused  to  surrender,  but 
fouglit  until  literally  cut  down.  lie  was  nearly  killed,  but  lived  to  go  to  London,  where 
lie  heard  that  in  France  he  was  charged  with  an  attack  upon  his  own  country,  to  answer 
which  he  at  once  went  to  Paris  and  demanded  a  trial.  This  was  granted,  and  he  was 
honorably  acquitted,  and  after  the  revolution  of  July  he  was  restored  to  his  rank  in  the 
army. 

CAMBTISLANG,  a  parish  and  mining  village  in  Lanarkshire,  celebrated  in  the  revivals 
of  1741.     See  AVuitefield. 

CAMBY  SES,  second  king  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  was  the  son  of  Cyrus  and  Cas- 
sandane,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  monarchy,  529  B.C.  C.  is  the  Greek  form  of 
his  name,  the  ancient  Persian  name  is  Kabi^iya.  In  525  B.C.,  C.  invaded  Egypt,  defeated 
P.sammenitus,  the  king  of  Egypt,  at  Pelusium.  and  in  six  months  made  himself  master 
of  the  whole  country.  He  meditated  further  conquests,  but  was  not  permitted  to  carry 
his  designs  into  effect;  the  Tyriaus.  upon  whom  his  maritime  power  depended,  refusec( 
to  serve  him  against  the  Carthaginians;  an  army  which  he  sent  to  take  possession  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  perished  in  the  desert :  and  one  which  he  led  in  person 
against  the  Ethiopians,  was  compelled  to  return  from  want  of  provisions.  C.  now 
addicted  himself  to  excessive  intoxication,  and  perpetrated  horrid  cruelties  in  Egypt; 
the  accounts  of  which,  however,  depending  upon  his  enemies  the  Egyptian  priests,  are 
doubtless  exaggerated.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  tendency  to  epileptic  tits,  along 
with  the  arbitrary  disposition  induced  by  success  and  povver,  caused  him  to  indulge  in 
violent  and  capricious  acts  of  tyranny.  The  Egyptians  believed  him  to  be  mad.  A  pre- 
tender to  the  Persian  throne  having  appeared,  C.  marched  against  him,  but  died  on  the 
way  in  Syria,  521  b.c. 

CAMDEX,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Georgia,  on  the  ocean  and  the  Florida  border,  n.  of  St. 
Mary's  river,  and  including  Cumberland  island  in  the  Atlantic;  600  sq.m. ;  pop.  'SO, 
dlb£^— 4092  colored.  It  is  level,  with  sandy  soil,  rice  being  the  chief  production.  Co. 
seat,  Jcffersonton. 

CAMDEX,  a  co.  in  central  Missouri,  on  the  Osage  river,  and  touched  bj"^  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  railroad;  600  sq.m.;  pop,  '80,  7267—115  colored.  It  has  lead  mines,  and 
an  undulating  surface,  and  tolerably  fertile  soil,  producing  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  etc. 
Co.  seat,  Lynn  Creek. 

CA]\IDEN.  a  co.  in  s.  w.  New  Jereey,  e  cf  Delaware  river,  traversed  by  five  railroads, 
all  centering  at  Camden,  the  chief  towi..  opposhe  Philadelphia;  220  sq.m;  pop.  '80, 
62,941.  Surface  mostly  level  and  fruitful,  producing  grain,  butter,  milk,  vegetables 
and  fruits  for  city  markets.      Co.  seat,  Camden. 

CA^IDEX,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  North  Carolina,  n.  of  Albemarle  sound  and  e.  of  Pasquotank 
river;  280  sq.m.,  a  portion  of  which  is  in  the  Dismal  Swamp;  pop.  '80,  6274 — 2i8'S  col- 
ored. The  Dismal  Swamp  canal  extends  in  this  county  to  the  Pasquotank  at  South 
Mills.  Production.s — corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cedar  and  cypress  timber.  Co.  seat, 
Camden  Court-House. 

CA]\IDEN,  the  seat  of  justice  in  Wilcox  cc,  Ala.,  33  m.  s.w.  of  Selma;  pop.  '70, 
3060 — 2225  colored.  The  village  is  on  an  eminence  4  m.  from  the  xUabama  river,  and 
is  the  center  of  an  important  trade. 

CAMDEN,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Washita  co..  Ark.,  82  m.  s.w.  of  Little  Rock, 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Washita  river,  in  a  good  situation  for  trade;  pop.  '70, 
1G12 — 612  colored.  "  The  place  was  formerly  a  rendezvous  for  hunters. 

CAMDEN,  a  city  of  New  Jer.sey,  U.  S.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware  river,  oppo- 
site Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  4  steam-ferries.  It  is  the  terminus  of 
tlie  Camden  and  Amboy,  Camden  and  Atlantic,  and  West  Jersej^  railways.  It  has  a 
court-house,  2  banks,  2 "railway  depots,  15  churches,  ship-yards,  iron-works,  foundries, 
manufactories  of  machinery,  etc.     Pop.  '70,  20,045. 

CAMDEN  (rniU),  a  city  in  New  .lersey,  opposite  Philadelphia,  87  m.  fromNewYork, 
and  an  important  railroad  and  shipping  point;  pop.  '80,  41,658.  The  streets  are  on  the 
rectangular  plan,  but  wide,  and  the  city  shows  many  fine  buildings,  including  the  rail- 
road d<Mints,  opera  house,  etc.  There  are  iron  foundries,  chemical  works,  and  some 
other  manufactories.     C.  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1831. 

CAIMDEN,  in  Kershaw  co.,  S.  C  ,  102  m.  n.w.  of  Charleston,  at  the  terminus  of 
the  C.  branch  of  the  S.  C.  railroad;  pop,  '80,  1780 — 555  colored.  Two  battles  were 
fought  in  the  vicinity  in  the  war  of  the  revohition;  the  fir.st  on  Aug.  16,  1780,  when  ihe 
English  commander'  Coi  nwallis  defeated  Gates  and  the  revolutionaiy  forces,  mortally 
wounding  baron  De  Kalb;  and  a  less  important  engagement  a  j-ear  later,  when  Greene 
and  the  Americans  were  repulsed  by  the  English  under  Rawdon.     In  1825,  a  monument 
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was  erected  at  Camden  to  the  memory  of  De  Kalb,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid 
by  Lafayette. 

CAMDEX,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Xew  South  "Wales,  Australia,  on  the  Pacific  ocean;  2200 
Kq.m. ;  pop.  '66,  22,784,  but  now  much  larger.  It  is  the  largest  grain-producing  county 
in  the  colony;  has  iron  mines,  and  vast  herds  of  cattle.     Capital,  Berrima. 

CAMDEN,  Charles  Pratt,  Earl  of,  a  younger  son  of  sir  John  Pratt,  chief  justice  of 
'he  court  of  king's  bench  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  was  b.  in  1714.  Educated  at  Eton 
land  Cambridge,  he  studied  for  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1738.  Not  until 
.1752,  however,  when  he  defended  a  bookseller  successful!)-  against  a  government  prose- 
nution  for  libel  on  the  house  of  commons,  did  C.'s  prospects  appear  very  promising; 
iTrom  this  time  his  success  was  certain.  In  1757,  he  was  appointed  attorney -general,  and 
four  )'ears  afterwards,  accepted  a  seat  on  the  bench  in  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
Judge  in  the  trial  of  Wilkes,  he  declared  his  opinion  emphatically  that  the  action  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  case,  by  general  warraiits,  was  altogether  illegal — an  opinion  which, 
chiming  in  with  public  sentiment  at  the  time,  made  him  the  most  popular  of  judges. 
In  17G5.  he  was  created  baron  C.  of  Camden  place,  Kent,  by  the  Rockingham  achninis- 
tration;  to  wliose  American  policy,  and  to  their  treatment  of  Wilkes,  notwitlistanding, 
he  olfered  constant  opjjosition.  The  following  j-ear,  when  he  was  made  lord  chancellor, 
he  did  not  ahitndon  his  principles;  and  four  yearsafter — the  duke  of  Graf  ton  being  then 
prime  minister — he  supported  an  amendment  made  by  Chatham  on  the  government 
address,  and  resigned  liis  place.  His  judicial  career  ended  here;  henceforth,  he  was 
entirely  a  political  character,  and  for  mure  than  20  years  took  an  active  part  against  the 
.  ill-advised  American  policy  pursued  by  lord  North,  and  in  dl.scussious  on  the  law  of 
libel,  in  whicli  he  maintained  the  popular  view.  As  a  judge,  he  is  held  in  high  estima- 
tion, though  his  manner  was  somewliat  undignified,  lie  filled  the  otfice  of  president  of 
tlie  council  in  the  Rockingham  administration  in  1782,  and  also  from  the  foUowiugyear 
until  his  death,  under  Pitt.     He  died  April,  1794. 

CAMDEN,  WiiJviAM,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  historians,  and  the 
most  lal)orious  and  painstaking  antiquary  of  the  16th  c,  was  b.  in  Loudon,  where  his 
father  was  a  paper-stainer,  in  May,  1551.  His  education,  commenced  at  Christ's  hos 
pital,  was  completed  at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  at  0.\ford.  In  1575,  he  was  appointed 
>econd-masfer  of  Westminster  school;  and  it  was  while  discharging  the  duties  of  this 
office  that  he  undertook  the  work  which  has  made  his  name  famous,  his  Britanma,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  British  Isles  from  the  earliest  ages,  which,  written  in  elegant  Latin, 
was  first  pul)lished  in  1586.  It  at  once  brought  him  into  comnumication  with  the  learned 
tnen  of  his  time.  Before  1607,  the  work  had  passed  through  six  editions,  being  _gi-eatly 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  indefatig;\i)le  industry  of  the  author.  The  book,  at  first 
but  a  comparatively  small  single  volume,  has  received  much  additional  matter  from 
other  writers.  The  best  l<nown  edition  of  C.'s  Britannia,  is  that  of  Edmund  Gibson,  ia 
English,  2  vols.  fol.  Of  this  great  work  of  C,  bishop  Nicolson  said  it  was  "  the  com- 
mon sun  whereat  our  modern  writers  have  all  lighted  their  little  torches."  In  1593,  C. 
was  appointed  head-master  of  Westminster  .school;  and  four  years  later,  lie  was  made 
clarencieu.x  king-at-arms,  an  appointment  which  gave  him  more  time  for  the  pursuit  of 
his  favorite  studies.  His  other  m<)^■t  important  works  arc — Annnh  of  the  Rcifin  vf  Elka- 
bdh;  A  CuUcctioii  of  Ancient  Enrjlixh  llidoriuitx;  An  Account  of  the  Monuments  and 
Inncn'ption/t  in  WcstminMer  AI>I)C7/;  and  &  Nitrratite  of  the  Ounpmrder  Plot.  He  died  in 
1623,  at  the  age  of  72.  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Before  his  death,  he 
endowed  a  professorship  of  history  at  Oxford.  The  "Camden  Society,"  for  the  publi- 
cation of  early  historical  and  literary  remains,  is  so  named  in  his  honor. 

CAMEL,  Cainclus,  a  genus  of  quadru]H'ds  of  the  order  ruminantid,  of  which  only 
two  species  exist,  both  of  great  use  to  mankind.  This  genus  is  the  type  of  the  family 
cameliiUe,  to  which  there  belongs  only  one  other  genus,  auchenia  (({.v.),  including  the  llama, 
alpaca,  etc.  The  whole  number  of  .species  of  canicli(l(r>  is,  therefore,  very  small,  and 
they  seem  to  belong  originally  to  limited  regions,  both  in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new. 
To  the  jiec-uliarities  of  these  regif>ns,  they  exliil)it  a  wonderful  comiileteness  of  adapta- 
tion. The  family  is  reganled  as  forminga  .sort  of  link  between  theorders?''/m/«/(/>^/>«  and 
f(ich]iihrin(itu.  The  dentition  differs  from  that  of  all  other  ruminating  animals,  particu- 
larly in  toe  presence  of  incisors  or  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw ;  camels  having  also 
canine  teeth  in  i)Oth  jaws,  and  the  llama  and  its  congeners  in  the  lower  jaw  of  both 
sexes;  anil  dilferences  equally  important  ai)pear  in  the  feet,  which  liave  not  the  cloven 
lioof  conunon  to  all  the  r(;st  of  the  order — two  sliort  toes  Avith  separate  hoofs  adapted  to 
one  another — but  two  elongated  to(!s,  eaeli  tipped  with  a  small  nail-like  lioof,  the  feet 
resting  not  ui)ou  the  hoofs,  but  ujion  elastic  j)ads  or  cushions  under  the  toes. — In  the 
camels,  the  toes  are  united  'oy  a  conunon  sole,  thus  resting  upon  one  extended  pad, 
instead  of  having  each  a  sepanite  one,  as  in  the  geiuis  auchenia ;  the  broader  expanse  of 
ttie  foot  enabling  the  animals  of  the  one  genus  more  ca.sily  to  traverse  the  loose  sand  of 
the  desert,  whilst  the  separation  of  the  toes  in  the  other  is  suited  to  the  uneven  surface 
of  rocky  heights.  The  camels  are  al.so  distinguished  by  the  females  liaving  four  teats, 
whilst  those  of  the  other  genus  have  only  two;  and  by  a  hump  or  humps  upon  the  back, 
of  which  the  llama  and  its  congeners  exhibit  no  trace.     The  long  neck,  small  head. 
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prominent  eyes,  and  tumid  and  cleft  upper  lip,  with  considerable  prehensile  power,  are 
common  to  both  genera;  but  with  much  similarity  of  form,  as  well  as  of  particular  char- 
acters, the  cauieUdw  of  the  Andes  exhibit  a  gracefulness  of  outline  which  strongly  con- 
trasts with  the  gaunt  angularity  of  those  of  the  eastern  deserts.  Camels  are  indeed 
animals  of  uncouth  appearance.  Of  the  two  species,  that  known  as  the  Arabian  C.  (C. 
druiuedariuft)  has  only  one  hump  on  the  back,  whilst  the  bactrian  (/.  (C.  bactriauu!<)  has 
two.  Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  occasional  employment  of  the  name  drome- 
dary as  a  designation  of  the  former  species,  it  being,  however,  more  properly  limited  to 
a  particular  variety  of  that  species,  more  slender  and  graceful  than  the  ordinary  variety, 
and  of  much  greater  fleetness.  Buffon's  notion,  that  the  hump  is  a  badge  of  servitude, 
and  the  consequence  of  harsh  treatment  throughout  man}'  generations,  is  singularly  at 
variance  with  what  we  know  of  its  uses.  Tlie  hump  on  the  C.'s  back  is  a  wonderful 
provision  of  nature,  to  adapt  the  animal  to  tlie  endurance  of  long  abstinence  from  food, 
or  subsistence  on  very  scanty  .supplies,  to  which  it  is  often  subjected  in  the  desert,  and 
without  a  capacity  for  which  it  would  be  comparatively  of  little  value  to  man;  and  the 
■wide  deserts  across  which  he  journeys  and  transports  his  merchandise  by  its  aid,  would 
be  altogether  unpassable.  The  hump  is,  in  fact,  a  store  of  fat,  from  which  the  animal 
draws  as  the  wants  of  its  system  require;  and  the  Arab  is  very  careful  to  see  that  the 
hump  is  in  good  condition  before  the  commencement  of  a  journey.  After  it  has  been 
much  exhausted,  three  or  four  months  of  repose  and  abundant  food  are  necessary  to 
restore  it.  The  backbone  of  the  C.  is  as  straight  as  that  of  other  quadrupeds. — Another 
very  interesting  adaptation  to  the  desert  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  thick  sole  which  protects 
the  feet  of  the  C.  from  the  burning  sand,  and  in  callosities  of  .similar  use  on  the  chest 
and  on  the  joints  of  the  legs,  upon  which  the  C.  rests  when  it  lies  down  to  repose,  or 
kneels,  as  it  does  for  various  purposes,  and  is  taught  to  do  that  it  may  be  loaded,  or  that 
its  rider  may  mount  upon  its  back. — The  wedge-shaped  cutting-teeth  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  also  particularly  fitted  for  browsing  on  shrubby  plants,  such  as  the  desert  produces 
— the  camel's  thorn,  tamarisk,  etc.,  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  C. ;  the 
ej'es  are  furnished  with  long  eyelashes,  to  protect  them  from  the  glare  and  from  the 
drifting  sand;  whilst  the  exclusion  of  the  sand  from  the  nostrils  is  also  provided  for  by 
a  power  of  closing  their  oblique  openings  at  will.  But  most  interesting  of  all  is  the 
provision  made  for  the  C.'s  endurance  of  long  drought,  by  the  lining  of  the  inside  of  the 
second  stomach,  or  honeycomb-bag,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  first  stomach  or  paunch, 
with  great  masses  of  cells,  in  which  water  is  stored  u])  and  long  retained.  This  store  of 
water  is  well  known  to  the  Arabs,  who,  when  sore  pressed  by  thirst,  sometimes  avail 
themselves  of  it  by  killing  some  of  the  camels  of  the  caravan. — The  first  stomach  of  the 
camrlidie  is  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  muscular  band — one  of  the  points  of 
dilTerence  between  them  and  the  other  ruminants.  Mu.scular  bands,  proceeding  from 
this  principal  one,  and  intersected  by  other  muscular  bands,  nearly  at  right  angles,  form 
the  cells  for  containing  water.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  the  senses  both  of  sight  and 
smell  are  extremely  acute  in  the  C,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  discerning  water  at  a  great 
distance. 

The  Arabian  C.  carries  twice  the  load  of  a  mule.  The  Bactrian  C.  is  sometimes 
loaded  with  1000  or  even  1500  lbs.  weight,  although  not  generally  with  so  much.  The 
East  India  company  had  at  one  time  a  corps  of  car^?ls,  each  mounted  hy  two  men,  armed 
with  musketoons.  The  use  of  the  C.  for  the  conveyance  both  of  travelers  and  merchan- 
dise has  won  it  the  name  of  the  KJiip  of  tlie  desert.  A  caravan  sometimes  contnuis  1000, 
sometimes  even  4000  or  5000  camels.  The  supply  of  food  carried  with  the  caravan  for 
the  use  of  the  camels  is  very  scanty:  a  few  beans,  dates,  carob-pods,  or  the  like,  are  all 
that  they  receive  after  a  long  day's  march,  when  there  is  no  hert)age  on  which  they  may 
browse.  The  pace  of  the  loaded  C.  is  steady  and  uniform,  but  slow;  it  proceeds,  how- 
ever, from  day  to  da}',  accomplishing  journeys  of  hundreds  of  miles  at  a  rate  of  about  2^ 
m.  per  hour.  Some  of  the  slight  dromedaries,  however,  can  carry  a  rider  more  than  100 
m.  in  a  day.  The  motion  of  the  C.  is  peculiar,  jolting  the  rider  in  a  manner  extremely 
disagreeable  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it ;  both'the  feet  on  the  same  side  being 
successively  raised,  so  that  one  side  is  thrown  forward,  and  then  the  other. 

The  C.  produces  only  one  young  one  at  a  time,  or  rarely  two.  It  lives  30  or  40 
years. 

The  patience  of  the  C.  has  been  celebrated  by  some  authors;  and  the  cries  by  which 
it  expresses  its  sense  of  injury  when  a  heavy  load  is  placed  u]3on  its  back  have  been 
pathetically  described.  With  all  its  general  submissiveness,  however,  the  C.  is  resentful 
of  injury,  and  during  the  rutting  season  it  becomes  particurlaly  vicious. 

The  tlesh  and  the  milk  of  the  C.  are  much  valued  by  the  Arabs  as  articles  of  food.  The 
dung  is  used  for  fuel,  and  it  was  from  the  soot  of  this  dung  that  the  sal-ammoniac, 
formerly  imported  from  Egypt,  was  obtained  by  sublimation,  whilst  the  sources  from 
which  that  substance  is  now  procured  were  unknown.  The  hair  is  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  some  kinds  of  which  are  coar.se,  and  others  comparatively  soft  and  fine. 
C.'s  hair  is  also  imported  into  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  the  pencils  or  small  brushes 
used  by  painters.  The  C.  can  now  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  anywhere  in  a  wild  state.  It 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  xlustralia. 

A  fossil  species  of  C.  (C.  SivaUnsis),  larger  than  either  of  the  existing  species,  has 
been  discovered  in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Sewalik  hills,  in  Hindustan. 
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CAMEL,  a  machine  for  floating  ships  over  shoals  and  bars.  A  long  water-tight  box, 
or  caisson,  nearly  tilled  with  water,  is  sunk  on  eitiier  side  and  attached  to  the  ship,  and 
then  the  water  in  the  caissons  is  pumped  out,  adding  additional  buoyancy  as  they  become 
empty.  The  C.  is  sometimes  employed  in  raising  sunken  ships,  and  the  principle  is 
applied  to  dry -docks  in  some  instances. 

CAMELFORD,  a  t.  in  the  n.w.  of  Cornwall,  near  the  source  of  the  Camei  (crooked 
brook),  14  m.  w.  of  Launceston.  It  lies  in  a  high  and  hilly  tract  near  the  moors.  Pop. 
about  IGUO.  C.  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  battle,  in  542,  between  king  Arthur 
and  ^lorilred,  his  nephew,  when  both  were  slain.  The  West  Sa.xons,  under  Egbert,  had 
a  battle  with  the  Britons  here  in  823.  The  ruins  of  king  Arthur's  castle,  Tintagel,  stands 
on  the  high  rocky  eoast,  4  m.  n.w.  of  Cameilord.  Two  m.  u.  of  C  are  Ihe  celebrated  slate- 
quarries  "of  Delabole,  employing  a  large  number  of  men.  IMacphcrson,  the  author  or 
translator  of  Ossian,  was  member  of  parliament  for  C.  in  1791,  but  the  reform  act  of 
1832  disfranchised  the  borough. 

CAMELLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ternstranniacem  (q.v.),  natives  of 
China,  .lapan,  and  the  n.  of  India — some  of  which  are  now  among  the  most  common 
and  admired  green-house  shrubs  in  Britain  and  other  countries  too  cold  for  their  cultiva- 
tion in  the  open  air,  receiving  tlie  same  sort  of  attention  whicli  is  bestowed  on  otlier 
florists'  flowers,  and  with  the  same  result,  of  an  endless  nudtiplication  of  beautiful 
hybrids  and  varieties.  The  best  known  and  most  esteemed  is  (J.  Japonira.  Its  leaves  are 
ovate-eilipti«al,  almost  acuminate  and  serrate,  sinning;  the  flowers  without  stalks,  mostly 
solitary,  large,  and  rose-like.  It  is  ^  native  of  Japan;  and  tiierc  and  in  China  it  has  been 
carefully  cultivated  from  time  immemorial.  In  its  wild  state,  it  has  red  flowers;  iind  the 
•  red  single  C.  is  nuich  used  by  gardeners  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  tlie  fine  varieties, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  generally  double,  and  in  many  cases  most  completely  so.  Many 
of  them  are  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  origin;  manj^  have  been  raised  by  cultivators  in 
Britain,  continental  Europe,  and  America.  Their  colors  are  very  various;  and  the 
varieties  also  differ  much  in  the  form  and  jiosition  of  the  ])etals.  It  adds  to  the  value  of 
the  C.  that  its  flowering  time  is  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  By  those  who  can  afford 
the  expense,  entire  houses  are  often  devoted  to  the  culture  of  camellias.  Some  culti- 
vators are  careful  to  i)rotect  them  from  direct  sunshine,  others  recommend  an  opposite 
treatment  in  this  particular;  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  free  access  ol  air  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  that  water  nuist  be  given  very  liberally,  yet  with  such  caution  Uiat  the  soil 
may  never  remain  soaked  after  the  immediate  wants  of  the  ])lant  are  sujii)lied.  The 
cultivation  of  camellias  in  the  windows  of  houses  is  often  attended  with  disapi^ointment, 
from  the  buds  droi)ping  off  when  almost  ready  to  expand,  which  is  generally  owing 
either  to  a  neglect  or  an  excess  of  watering;  an  apparently  slight  mistake,  either  of  the 
one  kind  or  of  the  other,  being  very  speedily  jn-oductive  of  this  evil.  Too  much  heal  at 
this  time  is  also  apt  to  cause  the  flcnver-buds  to  fall  off.  The  C.  flowers  well,  when  the 
temperature  is  kept  not  very  nuicii  above  the  freezing-])oint,  but  frost  it  cannot  bear.  In 
the  s.  of  England,  .some  of  ihe  varieties  are  occasionally  trained  to  walls  in  the  o})en  air, 
receiving  a  little  protection  in  winter.  The  proper  soil  for  camellias  is  a  loose  l)lack 
mold;  a  little  sand  and  a  little  peat  are  often  advantageously  mixed  with  loam  to  form 
it.  Camellias  are  often  propagated  by  cuttings,  often  by  layers;  but  tljc  flncst  varieties 
very  generally  by  grafting  or  "by  inarching.  The  single  C.  is  also  ))ropagaled  by  seed, 
and  in  this  way  the  be.st  stocks  for  grafting  are  procured. — Of  the  other  species  of  C, 
the  most  hardy,  aiul  (me  of  the  mo.st  beautiful,  is  C.  reticulata,  from  which  not  a  few  of 
the  varieties  now  in  cultivation  are  partly  derived.— C.  oleifera  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  China— not,  however,  in  the  more  northerly  parts— for  its  seeds,  from  which  an  oil 
is  expressed  after  boiling,  very  similar  to  olive  oil,  and  nuich  in  use  as  an  article  of  food 
and  otherwise  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Chinese.  The  .seeds  of  almost  all  the 
species,  liowever.  yield  this  oil. — C.  Samnqiia  bears  the  name  of  Sasanqia  Tka.  It  is 
cultivated  in  China  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers,  which  are  said  to  be  used  for  flavoring 
certain  kimls  of  tea. 

CA^IELLIA'CE.^,  an  order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs  in  s.  and  e.  Asia  and 
South  America;  North  America  has  four  species.  The  tea  plant  and  the  camellia  are 
specimens. 

CAMELOPARDA  LIS.     See  Giraffe. 

C.VMELOIWHDA  LIS,  a  constellation  defined  by  TIevelius,  between  the  pole-star, 
Auriga,  Ca.ssiopeia,  and  the  liead  of  Ursa  Major,  consisted  of  stars  of  the  4th  and  lower 
magnitudes,  forming,  in  imagination,  the  shape  of  a  girafl'e. 

CAMEL'S  HAIR  is  woven  by  Persians  and  Arabs  into  material  for  tents  and  cloth- 
ing. In  early  ages  rongh  garments  of  this  stuff  were  worn  by  monksand  priests  by 
way  of  penance.     A  flue  article  of  camel's  hair  is  u.sed  for  pencils  by  artists. 

CAMELS  HUMP,  or  Camkl's  Back  Mountain,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Green 
mountain^;,  4188  ft.  high;  17  m.  w.  of  Montpelier,  Vt. 

CAMEL'S  THORN,  Al/idf/i,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  leffvmtnofKP  (q.v.), 
sub-order  painlioiiun/r,  containing  a  number  of  lierbaceous  or  half-shrubby  .species, 
natives  chiefly  of  the  deserts  of  the  east,  having  simiile  leaves,  minute  stipules,  racemes 
of  red  flowers,  and  jointed  pods  with  one  seed  in  each  joint.     These  plants  are  of  great 
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importance  on  account  of  tJie  food  -which  they  afford  for  camels,  where  other  vegetation 
is  far  from  being  abundant;  and  camels  are  particularly  fond  of  them.  A.  cai/ulor>im,  a 
lierbaceous  species,  yields  a  kind  of  manna  (({.v.),  which  appears  in  the  form  of  drops, 
as  of  hone}',  on  the  feaves,  and  gradually  hardens.  A  similar  exudation  is  yielded  by  ^-l. 
ni'p(ilin!<ix,  anofiier  herbaceous  species;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  manna  of  Persia  and 
Bokhara  is  produced,  as  has  l)een  alleged,  by  A.  maurontin,  a  shrubby  species  2  or  3  ft. 
in  height,  which  certainl}'  does  not  yield  it  in  India  or  Egypt;  the  supposition  that  this 
exudation  results  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  Persia  and  Bokhara,  being 
perhai)s  less  probable  than  that  of  a  mistake  concerning  species  not  very  dissimilar. 

CA^IE'N^-E,  nymphs  witii  prophetic  powers  in  Roman  mythology,  named  Egeria, 
Carmenta,  Autevorta,  and  Postvorta.  The  poets  sometimes  give  the  name  to  the  nine 
mu.ses. 

CA'MENZ,  or  Ka.menz,  a  t.  in  Saxony,  22  m.  n.e.  of  Dresden;  pop.  '71,  640G.  In 
1742,  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  tire.  Lessiug  was  born  here,  and  in  1820  a  pub- 
lic hospital  was  dedicated  to  hi.s  memory. 

CAMEO  (Ital.  camei).  Gems  cut  in  relief  are  called  cameos,  inopposition  to  those  that 
are  hollowed  out  so  as  to  yield  a  raised  impression,  which  are  called  infaf/l/os.  The  term 
C,  however,  is  applied  more  especially  to  those  diminutive  pieces  of  sculpture  which 
are  prepared  from  precious  stones  having  t\\o  strata  or  layers  of  dilferent  colors,  the 
undermost  of  which  is  left  to  form  the  background,  the  ol)ject  to  be  represented  being 
cut  in  the  upper  one.  The  stone  generally  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  ancients  was 
the  vjiriegated  onyx. 

The  art  of  cameo-cutting  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  believed  toliavebeen  of  Asiatic 
origin,  and  to  have  been  practiced  by  the  Babylonians,  from  whom  the  Phenicians  car- 
ried it  into  Egypt.  From  the  Egyptians,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Greeks,  who  brought 
it  to  great  perfection;  and  latterly  it  was  practiced  very  extensivel}-,  and  more  snccess- 
fully  than  perhaps  any  other  art,  in  Rome.  To  what  extent  the  gems,  commonly  called 
Etruscan,  are  in  reality  early  Greek,  is  a  subject  of  dispute  amongst  the  learned.  It  was 
not  till  a  comparatively  late  period — the  age  following  Praxiteles — that  cameo-cutting 
became  popular  in  Greece;  and  it  was  in  the  courts  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  that 
it  was  chiefly  patronized.  At  this  period,  cameos  were  very  extensively  u.sed,  not  only 
as  per.-^onal  ornaments,  but  iu  cups,  vases,  candelabra,  and  other  objects  of  domestic  lux- 
ur}'.  Patent  and  other  vessels  were  frequently  worked  out  of  a  single  stone,  upon  which 
were  exhibited  a  whole  series  of  figures  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  Many  of 
the  antique  cameos  which  have  been  preserved  are  wonderfidly  beautiful  both  in  design 
and  execution.  The  finest  specimen  in  existence  is  said  to  be  the  Gonzaga  C,  formerly 
at  Malmaison,  now  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  represents  the  head  of  a  prince  and  his  wife, 
probably  Ptolemy  I.  and  Eurydice.  Winckelmann  mentions  a  C.  representing  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  in  such  high  relief,  fnat  almost  the  whole  contour  of  the  figures,  which 
are  of  the  most  delicate  white,  is  detached  from  the  ground.  It  belonged  to  the  painter 
Mengs,  and  at  his  death  was  purchased  by  the  empress  Catharine  of  Russia.  The  only 
other  gem  which  Winckelmann  is  disposed  to  rank  with  that  just  mentioned,  is  "the 
Judgment  of  Paris"  in  the  cabinet  of  the  prince  Piombiuo  at  Rome.  Of  cameos  of  the 
Roman  time,  manj^  tine  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the  continental  mu.seums.  The 
most  celebrated  C.  iu  Englantl  is  the  "  Cupid  and  Psyche,"  in  the  Marlborough  collec- 
tion, by  Tryphon,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  JVIacedon  under  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander.  The  stones  on  which  many  of  these  cameos  are  cut  are  of  sur- 
prising, and,  in  modern  times,  unequaled  size  and  perfection.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  procured  by  the  ancients  through  their  oriental  and  African  cojnrnerce. 
Cameos  do  not  seem  to  have  been  made  in  mediajval  times;  but  the  art  revived  in  Italy, 
under  the  auspices  of  of  the  Medici;  and  the  production  of  cameos,  both  in  putni  dura 
and  in  shell,  has  there  become  a  branch  of  art-manufacture  of  considerable  importance. 
Impressions  from  antique  cameos  in  glass,  sulphur,  porcelain,  and  other  materials,  are 
produced  in  many  places;  and  for  artistic  purposes,  possess  all  the  value  of  the  originals, 

Gla-'is  Cameoi^. — The  manufacture  of  cameos  from  artificial  substances  wiis  not 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  an  imitation  of  C. 
in  glass  is  the  famous  Barberini  or  Portland  vase,  now  in  the  British  museum.  The 
ground  is  blue,  the  figures,  which  are  in  low  relief,  being  of  a  delicate,  half-transparent 
white.  See  Portland  Vase.  ^lany  fragments  of  the  .same  kind  of  manufacture  exist 
in  other  cabinets,  but  that  which  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  perfect  example. 

Shell  Cdineos. — The  art  of  imitating  cameos  in  shell,  Avhich  has  now  attained  to  such 
perfection  as  to  rival  the  delicacy  and  finish  even  of  antique  workmanship,  and  which 
is  a  process  quite  as  artistical  as  their  pi'oduction  from  gems,  is  of  modern  invention. 
The  shells,  like  the  stones,  chosen  for  thispiupose,  are  such  as  pos«;css  layers  of  different 
colors.  The  most  useful  are  the  huU'ti  inoufh.  the  under  layer  of  which  is  red,  resembling 
the  sardonyx;  the  black  hclmef,  which  has  a  dark  onj-x  ground;  and  the  queen's  concJi,  of 
which  the  ground  is  of  a  piidiish  hue.  These  shells  have  three  strata,  the  undermost  of 
which  forms  the  ground,  the  figure  being  sculptured  in  the  second,  and  the  third  serv- 
ing to  mark  the  hair,  wreaths,  armor,  and  other  more  prominent  oiijects.  The  portion 
of  shell  having  been  prepared  of  the  requisite  size,  form,  and  thickness  by  various 
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mechanical  means,  it  is  fixed  by  some  adhesive  substance — usually  rosin — to  a  small 
blociv  of  wood,  of  sucli  form  and  thickness  as  to  be  conveniently  grasped  by  tlie  artist 
in  his  left  hand.  The  outline  of  the  oliject  or  objects  to  be  represented  is  then  sketched 
witli  a  pencil,  and,  in  tlie  case  of  portraits,  is  usually  copied  from  a  previous  pencil- 
sketch  on  paper.  Tlie  peucil-markini^  on  the  shell  is  then  followed  with  a  scratch-point, 
and  tlie  surrounding  white  substance  is  removed  by  means  of  files  and  gravers.  This 
latter  process,  which  is  more  mechanical  than  the  rest,  is  usually  performed  by  au  assist- 
ant. .  The  artist  then  proceeds  slowly  and  careliilly  to  work  out  his  subject  by  the  use 
of  smaller  tools;  tho^e  used  at  last  for  deejiening  the  finer  lines  being  scarcely  larger  Ihaa 
oniinary  darning-needless.  The  manufacture  of  sliell-cameos  in  Rome  commenced  about 
1805,  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  Sicilian  origin.  Tlie  art  was  at  first  confined  to  Italy; 
but  during  the  last  35  year.-;,  it  has  been  carried  ou  in  Paris  to  a  greater  extent  than  even 
in  Home,  though  not  with  e({ual  success.  A  large  proportion  of  the  whole  cameos 
manufactured  in  France  are  imported  into  England,  and  many  of  them  are  mounted  as 
brooches,  and  exported  to  the  United  iStates  and  the  British  colonies.  Saolini  and  Gio- 
vanni Dies  have  long  been  celebrated  as  artists  in  shell-cameo  in  Rome,  whilst  Giro- 
metti  has  enjoyed  a  similar  reputation  for  his  works  iu  pidra  dura. 

CAMERA  LTJCIDA,  an  optical  instrument  constructed  of  various  forms,  and  for 
various  purposes.  Dr.  "NVollaston's  C.  L.,  intemled  to  facilitate  the  perspective  delinea- 
tion of   objects,  consists  of  a  small  quadrilateral  prism  of  glass,  of  wliich  AB  in  the 

annexed  figure  is  the  perpendicular  sec- 

V .  tion,  held  in  a  brass  frame,  which  is  at- 

/\V  taclied  to  an  upriglit  rod,  having  at  its 

— ^?!\  lower  end  a  screw-clamp,  to  fix  it  to  the 

Ij^j  edge  of  a  table.    The  prism  being  at  the 

/{■I  \\  height  of  about  a  foot  from  ihe  table, 

y^  ■  //     j;  has  its  upper  face  horizontal.     Two  of 

MP  /y'\Jr,   11  its  faces,  as  in  the  figure,  are  at  a  right 

T .^.^.-^..-.—.^......-^^^  ii         «      angle  at  A;  the  contiguous  faces  make 

r !!       11''      res))ectively  with  them  angles  of  CTi;  so 

\n  \\    Uh:/     that   the  remaining  obtuse  angle  at  B 

1;  ['r^       contains  135".     Kaj's  coming  from  aa 

\  11  object  PQ,  and  falling  nearly  perpendic- 

\  i'/zA  ularly   on    the   fir.^t   surface,   enter  the 

yj)      \\         prism,   and  undergo  total  reflection   at 

Camera  ^.cida.  \''^-  f''"ti,;^u')us  surface  (see  Dioi-TUics); 

they  then  tall  at  the  same  angle  on  the 
next  surface,  and  are  totally  reflected  again;  finally,  the}- emerge  nearly  perpendicularly 
to  the  remaining  surface.  An  eye,  as  in  the  figure,  then  receives  the  emergent  pencil 
through  one  part  of  the  pupil,  so  that  an  image,  ])q,  of  the  objcict  i.s  seen  piojected 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  the  table.  The  rays  fiom  the  drawing-pencil  passing  the 
edge  of  the  prism,  enter  the  other  part  of  the  pupil;  and  the  pencil  and  image  being 
seen  together  upon  the  paper,  a  sketch  of  the  latter  can  be  taken.  There  is,  however, 
a  practical  difiiculty — the  image  and  the  dra\viiig-])encil  are  at  distances  sensibly  different 
from  the  eye,  and  so  cannot  Ite  seen  togcthei'  distiiutly  at  the  same  time.  To  obviate 
this,  a  plate  of  metal,  with  a  small  apertiu'c  as  an  eye-hole,  is  placed  at  the  edge  under 
the  eye,  so  that  the  rays  through  the  prism,  and  those  from  the  drawing-pencil,  which 
both  pass  through  the  eye-hole,  form  only  very  small  pencils.  By  this,  the  dillictdty 
is  greatly  diminished.  It  is  still,  however,  difiicult  to  use  the  instrument  satisfaetorilv; 
and  though  many  ac(iuire  great  readiness  in  its  use,  others  have;  never  been  abb-  to  attain 
the  .same  facility.  The  instrument  is  remarkalile  for  its  small  bulk  and  portability. 
A  good  one  will  pack  in  a  box  H  in.  b\'  2,  and  \  in.  deep.  Besides  this  form  of  the  0. 
L. ,  which  is  the  most  common,  there  are  others.  lis  simplest  form  is  merely  a  |)iece 
of  smooth  glass  fixed  at  an  angle  of  45"  to  the  horizon.  An  image  from  a  horizontal 
object  falling  on  this  glass  will  be  perfectly  reflected,  and  that  in  the  vertical,  so  that 
the  eye  looking  vertically  down  will  .se(!  the  image,  and,  owing  to  the  transparency  of 
tlie  glass,  the  artist  will  be  able  to  trace  it  out  upon  paper  below.  Iu  this  case,  how- 
ever (see  C.VToPTUTCs^,  the  image  will  lie  inverteil. 

CAMERA  OBSCURA  (literally,  a  dark  chamber),  an  instrument  invented  by  Baptista 
Porta  in  the  lOlh  century.  It  is  known  in  its  simplest  form  as  a  familiar  toy,  con- 
sisting of  a  rectangular  box,  furnished  at  one  end  with  a  lens  whose  focal  hiiigth  is 
equal  to  the  Icngih  and  depth  of  the  box;  at  the  opjiosite  end  of  which  a  plane  reflec- 
tor is  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  ,  which  throws  the  image  of  any  objects  to  which  the 
lens  may  be  directed  on  a  piece  of  ground-glass  on  the  top  of  the  box  in  a  non-inverted 
position,  so  that  they  ma}'  lie  viewed  or  skelched  from  as  in  nature. 

Tlie  C.  O.  being  now  an  indisijcnsable  article  in  th(!  practice  of  photography,  has 
received  a  number  of  recent  improvements,  which  make  it  rank  as  a  scientific  instru- 
ment. The  iirincijile.  however,  involved  in  the  simplest  and  most  refineil  forms  is  the 
same,  and  may  be  illustrated  and  made  intx-lligible  by  the  following  exiieriiuent:  Let  a 
.small  hole  be  bored  in  a  window-shutter,  and  the  room  be  darkened.  If.  now,  the 
beam  of  light  entering  the  room  by  this  hole  be  intercepted  by  a  sheet  of  while  liaper, 
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held  at  a  small  distance  from  the  hole,  an  inverted  image  of  objects  ■without  will  be 
seen  upon  the  paper.  By  phicinsj;  a  small  convex  lens  over  the  hole,  this  image  is  ren- 
dered much  more  distinct,  or  n/uo-p,  in  photographic  language.  Moreover,  it  will  be 
found  that,  at  a  certain  distance  from  tlie  hole,  the  image  attains  a  maximmn  degree 
of  sharpness;  and  that  if  the  paper  be  removed  from  this  point  to  any  position  either 
nearer  to  the  hole  or  further  from  it,  the  image  becomes  indistinct  and  confused.  At 
the  point  of  greatest  distinctness,  the  image  is  said  to  be  focused.  Such  being  the 
principle  of  the  camera,  it  is  evident  that  in  practice  the  instrument  may  assume  many 
forms,  provided  always  that  it  consists  of  a  darkened  box  or  chamber  having  a  hole  at 
one  end  for  the  insertion  of  a  lens,  or  combination  of  lenses,  and  at  the  other  a  screen, 
generally  made  of  ground-glass,  on  which  to  receive  the  image. 

The  body  of  the  instrument  may  be  made  of  any  opaque  sub.stance;  the  tube  or 
tubes  are  geuerall}^  formed  of  brass,  and  contain  one  or  more  lenses;  there  is  the 
obscured  or  ground-glass,  upon  which  the  image  is  thrown  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
the  focus;  and  the  rack  behind,  by  means  of  wliich,  and  the  double  kides  of  the  camera, 
the  body  of  the  instrument  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  till  the  image  on  the  ground- 
screen  is  accurately  focused.  This  rack  is  most  frequently  placed  upon  the  tubes  car- 
rying the  lenses.  The  interior  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  blackened,  to  prevent  reflec- 
tion of  the  rays  falling  on  their  sides,  and  to  impart  greater  distinctness  to  the  picture. 

The  aimerti-sh'de  is  a  thin,  dark  box,  and  is  used  for  conveying  a  sensitive  plate  from 
the  operating-room  to  the  camera,  and  back  again  after  exposure.  It  consists  of  a  rec- 
tangular frame,  made  to  fit  exactly  into  the  back  of  the  camera  when  the  focusing- 
screen  is  removed.  At  the  l)ack  is  a  hinged  door,  by  means  of  which  the  plate  is  intro- 
duced into  the  slide;  and  in  front  is  a  shutter,  which  is  pulled  up  when  the  plate  is  to 
be  exposed,  and  shut  down  after  the  time  requisite  for  the  action  of  the  light  upon  the 
plate  has  expired.  It  must  be  constructed  so  that,  when  substituted  for  the  focusing- 
screen,  tlie  surface  of  the  prepared  plate,  which  is  intended  to  receive  the  image,  shall 
correspond  exactly  in  distance  from  the  lens  with  the  ground-surface  of  the  focusiug- 
screen.  The  plate  rests  upon  projections  of  silver  wire  in  the  corners  of  the  slide;  and 
the  same  slide  may  be  used  for  plates  of  different  sizes,  bj-  introducing  into  it  thin  frames 
of  suitable  dimensions  also  furnished  with  silver-wire  corners. 

Photographic  cameras  are  generally  required  for  one  of  three  purposes — viz. ,  portraits, 
landscapes,  or  copying;  and  lor  each  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  make  suitable  modifica- 
tions in  the  construction  of  the  instrument.  A  camera  has^  however,  been  recently 
contrived  which  comljines  within  itself  the  conditions  necessary  for  all  contingencies. 
It  is  called  Martin's  universal  portrait,  landscape,  and  copying  camera,  and  consists, 
primarily,  of  a  base-board,  oU  in.  long  aid  11  in.  wide,  divided  into  three  pieces,  and 
hinged  together  by  means  of  broad  lu'ass  hinges,  so  as  to  diffuse  the  bearing  as  much  as 
possible,  and  bolted  together  wlieu  in  use  by  sliding  panels  of  mahogany,  extending 
across  the  entire  width  of  the  base-board.  This  base-board  being  grooved  on  its  outer 
edges,  allows  the  sliding  portions  of  the  camera  to  be  moved  frf)m  one  end  to  the  other, 
60  as  to  alter  the  relation  lietween  object,  lens,  and  image  ad  uijinifum. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  the  body  of  the  camera,  is  of  the  same  construction  as  an 
ordinary  expanding  camera,  except  that  it  is  finuished  with  additional  apertures  for 
camera  slides,  and  the  front  and  the  back  are  united  by  means  of  an  accoidion  or  bel- 
lows body  of  suitable  length  to  extend  from  one  end  of  the  base-board  to  the  other. 

CAMERA'RITJS,  J  o.\cniM — originally,  Liehha  rd,  which  name  he  changed  into  C. ,  because 
his  forefathers  had  been  Kdmmi'rer  (chamberlains)  at  the  court  of  the  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg— was  born  at  Bamberg,  April  12,  1500,  and  died  at  Leipsic,  after  a  life  devoted  to 
literature,  April  17,  1574.  He  was  by  nature  earnest  and  taciturn;  but  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  his  sobriety  of  opinion,  strength  of  character,  and,  when  he  pleased,  over- 
powering eloquence,  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  his  contemporaries.  His  works,  of 
which  several  still  remain  valuable,  include  an  excellent  biography  of  Melanchthon,  and 
a  collection  of  letters  hy  this  reformer;  also  annotations  on  Cicero's  QiKixtioues  Tuscu- 
Uimf  (\5'Zi))\  Ekmenfx  of  Rhetoric;  Commentarii  LUi(ju(f  Gracee  et  LafirKeilool);  nud  Epis- 
tola  FnmiliareH  (158:3-95),  giving  interesting  notices  of  his  times. — His  son,  Joachi.m  C. 
(b.  1534,  d.  1598),  was  one  of  the  most  learned  physicians  and  botanists  of  his  age. 

CAMERA'RIUS,  Rudolph  Jakob,  1665-1721;  a  German  botanist  and  physician, 
professor  of  medicine  and  direc'tor  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Tiibingeu.  He  was  the  first 
to  observe  and  establish  the  sexual  theory  of  plants. 

CAMEEINO  (ancient  Cnmerimnn).  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Macerata, 
situated  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  41  m.  .s.w.  of  Ancona.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
eccupying  the  site  of  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  a  university,  and  some  manufactures  of  silk. 
Its  bishopric  dates  from  the  3d  c. ;  and  it  was  made  an  archiepiscopal  see  m  1787. 
Pop.  5,500. 

CAMERON,  a  parish  in  s.w.  Louisiana,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico;  surface  low,  with 
many  swamps;  productions,  agricultural;  pop.  '80,  2415 — 328  colored.  Chief  town, 
Grand  Cheniere. 

CAMERON,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Pennsylvania,  traversed  by  the  Phdadelphia  and  Erie  rad- 
road;  400  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  5159.     Productions,  agricultural.     Co.  seat.  Emporium. 
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CAMEROX,  a  co.  in  Texas,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  tlie  Rio  Grande;  3,000  sq.m. ; 
pop.  'SO,  14.y.39 — 124  colored.  The  portion  :iloiig  the  Rio  Grande  is  very  fertile;  the 
remainder  is  grazing  land.     Co.  seat,  the  city  of  Brownsville,  opposite  Mutamoras. 

CAMERON,  Donald,  a  Scottish  highland  chief  who  fought  for  the  pretender  and 
was  wounded  at  CuUoden,  but  escaped  to  France.  lie  was  the  "Lochiel"  of  Camp- 
bell's poem. 

CAMERON,  J.xMKS  Donald  (usually  called  "Don"  CA\rERON),  b.  Harrisburg,  Penn., 
18::53:  ehlest  son  of  Simon;  graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1852,  and  since  largely 
engaged  in  iron,  coal,  and  manufacturing  industries  of  his  state.  As  president  of 
the  S'orthern  Central  railroad,  lie  did  great  service  to  the  union  cause  during  tlie  wai'. 
In  1876,  lie  was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  and  in  Mar.,  1877,  succeeded  his  father  as 
U.  S.  senator.  In  187$),  lie  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  republican  national  committee 
iu  place  of  Zacliariah  Chandler,  deceased.     This  position  he  resigned  in  1880. 

CAMEEON,  John,  a  famous  scholar  and  divine,  was  b.  at  Glasgow  about  the  year 
1580.  and  educated  at  the  university  of  that  city,  where,  iu  bis  20th  year,  he  held  an 
appointment  as  reader  in  Greek.  In  IGOO,  he  set  out  to  travel  iu  France,  where  hia 
ability  and  erudition  secured  for  him  a  philosophical  professorship  in  the  university 
of  Sedan.  He  afterwards  acted  as  a  Protestant  clergyman  at  Bordeaux,  and  on  the 
deatli  of  Gomarus,  was  appointed  to  the  diviuit}'  chair  in  the  university  of  Saumur, 
an  appointment  lie  held  until  1620.  Returning  to  Britain,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  divinity  at  Glasgow;  but  in  less  than  a  year  he  returned  to  Saunuir;  thence  to 
Montauban.  where  he  received  a  divinity  professorship.  Here  his  opposition  to  the 
party  who  advocated  a  civil  war  made  him  many  enemies,  by  one  of  whom  he  was 
stabbed  in  the  street;  and  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  iu  1625.  lie  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  time;  in  Biblical  criticism,  he  was  inclined 
to  be  perverse;  where  there  was  a  dilliculty,  he  usually  chose  the  opposite  view  to 
that  held  b}'  other  divines,  especially  Beza.  His  theological  opinions  were  of  a  some- 
what lax  character,  his  works  being  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  Amyraut's  doctrine  of 
universal  grace. 

CAMERON,  RrciiAKD,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  preacher  in  the  17th  c,  "who  suffered 
death  for  the  cause  he  espoused,  and  from  whom  the  religious  sect  ordinaril}^  called 
Cameronians  (q.v.)  has  Men  named.  C.  belonged  to  the  extreme  party,  who  held  b\'  the 
perpetually  binding  obligations  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  (.see  Covenants), 
whi<'h  were  s<t  a'^ide  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Along  with  some  others,  he  stren- 
uously resisted  those  measures  that  reinstated  the  Episcopal  church  in  Scotland,  and 
that  proscribed  the  meetings  for  public  worship  of  unauthorized  religious  bodies.  Con- 
trary to  law,  he  persisted  in  preacliing  in  the  fields,  and  became  obnoxious  to  govern- 
ment, to  which,  indeed,  he  finally  a^sunnd  an  attitude  of  detiance.  In  June,  16S0,  he, 
in  company  with  about  twenty  jK-rsons  of  etpial  zeal,  well  armed,  entered  the  town  of 
San<pihar;  and  in  the  market-place  they  formally  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Charles 
II.,  who  had  so  grossly  abused  his  power,  and  declared  war  against  him  and  all  his 
adherents.  After  this  act  they  retired  to  the  hills  between  Isith.sdale  and  Ayrshire, 
Avhere  they  .succeeded  in  evading  capture  for  a  month,  though  a  jirice  of  5,000  merks  had 
been  set  upon  C.'s  head  by  government,  and  8.000  ui)on  the  heads  of  the  others.  On  the 
20th  July,  1680.  however,  they  were  surprised  l)y  a  vastly  superior  force  in  Aird's  ]\Ioss, 
and  after  a  brave  light.  C.  was  killed.  Ilis  hands  and  head  were  cut  off,  and  fixed  ujjon 
tlie  Netherbow  Port.  Edinl)urgh.  C.  ranks  as  a  uartyr,  and  has  an  honorable  place  iu 
the  history  of  S<:oli  \V(/rthics. 

C.\MERt)N,  Simon,  b.  in  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.,  1799.  In  1845,  he  was  elected  by 
the  democrats  to  the  U.  S.  .senate,  but  joined  the  repul)licans  on  the  organization  of  that 
party,  and  was  Ity  fh.tn  reelect(Ml  to  the  senate  in  1H56.  In  1861,  he  was  secretary  of 
war,  and  in  1862  mini-^tcr  to  Russia.  Twice  again  he  was  chosen  senator,  in  1866  and  in 
1872,  !ind  wa-<  succeeded  in  that  ofllce  in  1877  by  his  son,  James  Donald.  He  is  one  of 
the  leading  linanciers  and  busine.ss  men  of  (he  state. 

CAMERON,  Vkiinkv  Lovictt,  the  African  traveler,  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  L.  Cameron, 
vicar  of  Shoreham,  Kent,  was  b.  in  1844.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1857.  and  served  some 
time  on  the  e.  coast  of  Africa.  In  1878,  he  took  charge  of  an  expedition  to  relieve  Liv- 
ingstone, his  orders  being  to  join  him  by  the  nearest  route.  He;  started  from  Baga- 
moyo  in  Mar.,  and  in  Ati?. ,  at  Unyanyembe,  met  Livingstone's  followers  bearing  his 
remains  to  the  coast.  After  making  arrangements  for  their  safe  arrival,  he  proceeded 
to  Ujiji.  where  he  found  some  of  Livinirstone's  papers  and  a  map,  which  he  forwarded 
to  Zanzibar.  He  then  made  a  survey  of  lake  Tantranyika,  wiiich  he  found  to  be  dis- 
connected with  tlie  Nile  system.  In  the  l)elief  that  the  Lualaba  was  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Conu^o,  he  resolved  to  follow  its  course  to  (lie  w.  coast;  Init  owing  to  the  hostile 
interposition  of  the  native  chiefs,  was  preventer!  from  verifying  a  conviction,  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  was  soon  afterwards  demonstrated  by  Stanley.  Taking  a  more  south- 
erly route,  he  reached  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Benguela,  on  the  w.  coast,  in 
Oct.,  1875,  whence  lie  returned  to  England.  An  account  of  his  travels,  which  con- 
tains a  vast  n'imber  of  valuable  scientific  observations,  was  published  in  1877  in  2 
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vols.,  under  tlie  title  of  Across  Africa.      C.  was  made  a  companion  of  the  bath,  and 
raised  to  the  naval  rank  of  commander. 

CAMEEON  HIGHLANDERS  (the  Queen's  Own  Cameron  Highlanders),  the  designa- 
tion i^ivL-n  U>  the  TOtli  rcginiLiit  of  infantry  in  the  British  service,  in  consequence  of  the 
corps  iiaving  been  raised  by  Allan  Cameron  of  p]rroch  in  17.9'3.  Originally,  it  consisted 
of  1000  men,  but  a  second  l)altalion  was  added  in  1804.  This  gallant  regiment,  which 
wears  the  Iligliland  garb,  performed  distinguished  services  in  the  Peninsula  and  at 
Waterloo,  and  in  the  chief  warlike  struggles  of  more  recent  times. 

CAMERONIAN  EEGIMEITT,  the  26th  regiment  of  infantry  in  the  British  service,  so 
called  from  having  had  its  origin  in  a  body  of  Camcronians  (q.v.)  during  the  revolution 
of  lt)88.  Taking  advantage  of  their  zeal  and  courage,  tlie  convention  which  sat  at 
Edinburgh  induced  a  number  of  them  to  assist  in  the  revolution,  whicii  it  was  imagined 
by  some  was  to  re-establish  the  reign  of  the  covenants.  They  were  induced  to  enlist 
on  the  understanding  that  the  special  object  of  the  corps  was  "to  recover  and  establish 
the  work  of  reformation  in  Scotland,  in  opposition  to  poper}',  prelacy,  and  arbitrary 
power,  in  all  the  branches  and  steps  thereof,  till  tlie  government  in  clmrch  and  state  l)e 
brought  to  that  luster  and  integrity  which  it  had  in  the  best  of  times."  (See  Burton's 
Hititor!/  of  IScotkuid,  vol.  i.  p.  49.)  Thus  was  formed  the  celebrated  C.  II.,  with  the 
j'outhful  lord  Angus  as  col.,  and  William  Cleland  as  lieut.col.  and  actual  com- 
mander. Under  Cleland,  not  yet  in  his  30th  year,  the  regiment  was  sent  northwards 
to  quell  the  insurrection,  after  the  fall  of  viscount  Dundee.  Surrounded  by  from  4000 
to  5000  Highlanders,  the  Cameronians,  only  800  strong,  gallantly  defended  themselves 
during  a  vvhole  day  in  Dunkeld,  Aug.  21,  1680.  In  this  territic  struggle,  the  brave 
Cleland  was  killed.  Considering  the  is.sue  of  the  revolution,  they  had  been  entrapped 
into  military  service,  and  their  employment  on  foreign  service  afterwards  greatly  scan- 
dalized the  Cameronian  sect.  Tlie  regiment  lias  ever  done  credit  to  its  origin;  being 
distinguisiied  alike  for  gallantry  and  for  good  conduct. 

CAMERO  NIANS,  the  religious  sect  in  Scotland  popularly  named  after  Eichard  Cam- 
eron (q.v.).  Its  otticial  designation,  however,  is  that  of  Reformed  Presbyterians.  No 
doubt,  the  principles  of  the  body  are  tho.se  for  wliich  Cameron  contended  and  died;  but 
not  till  after  1G88  did  the  small  body  of  Presb\"teriaus,  who  insisted  upon  the  restoration 
of  the  civil  and  ccclesia-stical  polity  of  1638  to  1649  in  opposition  to  the  revolution  set- 
tlement, assume  a  distinct  form.  According  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  ratified 
by  tlie  parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  also  by  the  a.ssemblj"  of  divines  at 
Westminster  in  1643,  presbyterianisni  was  to  be  maintained  in  the  kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  popery,  prelacy,  superstition,  heres}',  schism,  etc.,  were  to 
be  extirpated.  As  a  measure  of  pacification,  presbyterianisni  was  established  in  Scot- 
land by  act  of  parliament,  1690;  but  it  was  of  a  modified  kind,  rendering  the  church  a 
creature  of  the  state,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  calling  of  general  assemblies. 
Equally  to  the  disgust  of  the  extreme  party  referred  to,  prelacy  was  confirmed  in  Eng- 
land aiid  Ireland,  and  there  was  a  general  toleration  of  heresy — i.e.,  dissent.  In  senti- 
ment, if  not  inform,  therefore,  this  party  repudiated  the  government  of  William  III.  and 
his  successors,  and  maintained  the  perpetually  binding  obligations  of  the  covenants. 
Unquestionably,  these  C.  acted  under  strong  convictions,  and  only  desired  to  carry  out 
to  a  legitimate'issue  theoretical  principles  of  the  church  of  Scotland  which,  for  pruden- 
tial considerations,  have  been  practicall}'  in  abeyance;  and  it  is  in  the  standards  of  this 
sect  that  we  find  a  true  embodiment  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  great  body  of  English  and 
Scotch  Presbyterians  of  1643.  Although  thus  an  elder  sister  of  the  existing  church  of 
Scotland  and  all  its  secessions,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that,  after  the  revolution,  it 
organized  a  communion  with  ordained  ministers.  The  steadfastness  of  members  was 
put  to  a  .«evere  trial  bj^  the  defection  of  their  ministers;  but  in  1706,  after  tlieir  faitli  and 
patience  had  been  tried  for  16  years,  they  were  joined  by  the  Pev.  John  ^I'iMillan,  from 
the  Established  church;  and  shortl}^  afterwards,  bj"  the  Rev.  John  M'Ncil,  a  licentiate 
of  the  same  church.  To  confirm  the  faith  of  members,  and  give  a  public  testimony  of 
their  principles,  the  covenants  were  solemnly  renewed  on  Auchensauch  hill,  near 
Douglas,  in  Lanarkshire,  in  1712.  The  subsequent  accession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Xairne 
enabled  the  C.  to  constitute  a  presbytery  at  Braehead,  in  the  parish  of  Carnwath,  on 
the  1st  of  Aug.,  1743,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Reformed  presbytery.  Other 
preachers  aftervcards  attacl>ed  themselves  to  the  sect,  which  continued  to  flourish 
obscure]}'  in  the  w.  of  Scotland  and  n,  of  Ireland.  For  their  history  and  tenets,  we 
refer  to  the  Tedlmomi  of  the  Rrformed  Preshi/tcrinii  Church  (Gla.sgow,  John  Keith,  1842). 
Holding  strictly  to  the  covenants,  and  in  tiieory  rejecting  the  revouition  settlement,  the 
political  position  of  the  Q.  is  very  peculiar,  as  they  refuse  to  recognize  any  laws  or 
institutions  which  they  conceive  to  be  inimical  to  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  from 
which  cause  many  of  them  formerly  isolated  themselves  from  general  society,  and 
refu-<?d  several  of  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  citizens.  In  1860,  there  was  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  kirk-sessions  to  prevent  the  members  becoming  vol- 
unteers, on  account  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  required  to  be  taken.  On  the 
question  coming  before  the  synod,  it  was  decided  (1863)  that  excommunication  for  taking 
the  oath  should  cease.  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  10  or  12  congregations  seceded. 
In  1876,  the  larger  body  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  consisting  of  about  45  congre- 
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gallons,  was  formally  united  to  the  Free  church  of  Scotland,  so  that  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Cameroniaus  are  now  represouled  by  the  few  congrcirations  which  seceded  in 
1863. 

CAM'ERONITES,  a  sect  in  France,  followers  of  John  Cameron  of  Scotland.  They 
are  moderate  Calvinists,  and  a.ssert  tliat  the  will  of  man  is  determined  only  by  the  prac- 
tical judgment  of  the  mind;  that  the  cause  of  men's  doing  good  or  evil  proceeds  from 
the  knowledge  that  God  infuses  into  them;  and  tiiat  God  does  not  move  the  will  pnys- 
ically,  but  only  morally,  by  virtue  of  its  dependence  on  tlie  mind.  This  peculiar  doctrine 
of  grace  and  free-will  was  adopted  by  many  eminent  teachers  who  thought  Calvin's  doc- 
trine too  harsh. 

CAMEBOONS',  a  river  of  upper  Guinea,  Africa,  which  enters  the  bight  of  Biafra 
from  a  n.e.  direction,  in  about  lat.  4"  u.,  long.  9  40'  e.,  by  an  estuary  some  20  m.  in 
breadth.  Its  length  is  not  certainly  known,  but  iov  40  m.  upwards  its  breadth, 
averages  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  its  dei)lh  varying  in  the  dry  season  from  2  to  20 feet. 
The  left  bank  of  the  river  is  steep  and  high,  the  riglit  for  many  miles  low  and  swampy, 
and  covered  with  mangroves.  There  are  several  populous  and  thriving  villages  on  its 
hanks,  whose  inhabitants  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  palm-oil,  and  ivor}-,  obtained  in 
great  quantity  from  dead  elephants,  which  have  perished  in  search  of  water  in  a  great 
morass  inland. — C.  is  also  the  name  of  a  cape  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  estuary. — C. 
Peak  is  the  name  of  the  culminating  point  in  the  C.  mountains,  which  in  lat.  4°  13'  n., 
and  long.  9^  10'  e.,  has  an  elevation  estimated  at  13,000  feet. 

CAMEROONS'  (ante),  mountains  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa  between  3°  57'  and  4°  25' 
n..  and  9'  and  9°  30'  e. ;  a  volcanic  mass  covering  700  sq.m.,  the  highest  about  18.000 
feet.  They  touch  the  gulf  of  Guinea  on  the  w.  and  south.  Capt.  Burton  ascended  these 
mountains  in  1861,  finding  the  sides  for  about  4000  ft.  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
palms,  acacias,  tigs,  cardamoms,  cabl)age  trees,  oaks,  ferns,  and  bamboos.  Higher  up 
were  smaller  trees,  and  at  4.")80  ft.  there  began  a  labyrinlh  of  lava  streams  and  tields  of 
slag.  At  about  8000  ft.,  craters  appeared,  of  whicL  there  are  nearly  30.  The  natives  tell 
of  an  eruption  in  1838. 

CAME'TA,  a  t.  of  Brazil,  on  the  Tocantins,  which  joins  the  estuary  of  the  Amazon 
from  the  south.  It  has  a  fertile  district  attached  to  it,  which  is  estimated  to  contain 
20,0C0  inhabitants. 

CA^MILLA,  in  Roman  fable,  a  virgin  wonderfully  swift  of  foot  who  aided  Turnus 
against  ^l^neas.     She  was  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  king  ]\Ietalus. 

CAMILLUS,  Mahccs  Furius,  a  celebrated  Roman  patrician  who  first  makes  his 
appc.irance  as  consular  tribune,  403  n.c.  His  military  career  was  a  series  of  unbroken 
successes,  according  to  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us;  but  these  accounts 
have  been  shown  by  Niel)uhr  to  possess  a  considerable  admi.iture  of  mythological  or 
poetic  fiction.  In  396,  C.  was  made  dictator,  during  the  Veie'Uine  war,  in  which  he 
mined  and  captured  the  city  of  Veil;  but  the  proud  siilcndor  of  his  subsequent  triumph 
offended  the  Homan  populace,  who  were  still  furtiier  displca.sed  when  C.  demanded  a 
titlie  of  the  spoils  of  Veii,  in  order  to  fulfill  a  vow  made  to  Apollo,  on  condition  of  vic- 
tory. In  394,  C.  was  again  elected  consular  tribune,  and  besieged  the  Falerii,  who  after 
bravely  defending  themselves,  were  led  by  a  magnanimous  act  of  C.  to  yield  uncondi- 
tionally. Afterwards,  C,  being  accused  of  peculation,  and  foreseeing  certain  condemna- 
tion, banished  liim.self  from  Rome,  391,  and  lived  in  retirement  at  Ardea,  until  Brennus, 
at  the  head  of  his  wild  Gauls,  had  swept  tlirough  Etruria.  and  captured  and  destroyed 
the  whole  of  Rome  except  the  capitol.  C.  was  now  recalled,  and  appointed  dictator  a 
second  time.  He  achieved  a  decisive  victory  over  tlie  invaders,  rebuilt  Rome,  and 
obtained  new  victories  over  the  Volsci,  and  others.  In  386  B.C.,  he  was  elected  dictator 
for  llie  tliird  time,  but  refused  the  olficc.  In  381  li.c,  C.  was  victorious  in  the  war  of 
Rome  against  Pra-neste  and  other  L^itin  towns;  and  in  368  n.c. ,  he  was  elected  to  his 
fourth  (iictatonslup,  but  abdicated  during  the  same  year.  In  367  B.C..  wlien  war  broke 
cut  with  the  Gauls,  C,  though  SO  years  old,  accepted  the  dicf;itorsliip  for  tlie  fifth  time, 
defeated  the  barbarians  near  Alba",  and  made  peace  between  patricians  and  plebeians. 
After  this,  he  erected  near  the  capitol  a  temple  to  Concord,  and,  having  retired  from 
public  life,  died  365  u.c,  of  the  i)]ague,  lamented  by  the  whole  Roman  people. 

CAMILLUS  AND  CAMILLA,  ai)i)lied  in  ancient  Rome  to  the  boys  and  girls  who 
shared  in  sacrificial  ceremonies.  If  tliey  were  designed  for  the  priesthood,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  their  parents  siiould  be  still  living  and  free-born. 

CAMIXATZIN',  or  Cact'mazin,  d.  1521;  king  of  Mexico;  nephew  of  Montezuma. 
He  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  treachery  of  Cortes,  against  whom  he  liad  declared 
war.  At  the  instigation  of  Cortes,  ^lontezuma  invited  his  nephew  to  the  city  of  Mexico 
to  make  a  reconciliation  with  llie  invaders.  He  replied  lliat  he  would  ent(M-  that  city 
only  to  destroy  tlie  enemies  of  the  country.  Still  infiuerued  by  Cortes,  Montezuma  had 
theyrtung  prince  seized,  but  his  captors  permitted  Cortes  to  get  possession  of  him,  and 
lie  wa^  kept  a  prisoner  untol  the  exi)ulsion  of  the  Spaniards.  He  probably  died  soon 
after  tlie  siege  of  Mexico. 
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CAM'ISARDS,  the  name  given  to  the  peasantry  of  the  Cevennes,  a  mountainous 
region  in  s.  France,  who  for  several  years  from  1703  kept  up  an  organized  military 
resistance  to  the  dragonnadeii,  or  conversion  by  torture,  deatli,  and  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, by  wlucli,  after  the  revocation  of  tlie  edict  of  Nanles,  the  Roman  C'atliolic  leaders 
endeavored  to  enforce  their  authority  in  all  the  Huguenot  districts.  The  name  is  of 
doubtful  origin;  some  say  it  was  from  cainific,  a  white  shirt  or  frock,  outwardly  worn 
by  the  peasants;  others  that  it  was  from  ccnnmide,a  night  attack;  and  still  others, 
from  cdiitis,  a  road  runner.  The  C.  were  also  called  barbets  (or  water  dogs,  a 
term  also  applied  to  the  Vaudois),  vagabonds,  assemblers  (a  name  given  to  a  meeting  or 
convention  of  Huguenots),  fanatics,  and  children  of  God.  They  belonged  to  the 
romance-speaking  people  of  Gothic  descent,  who  took  part  in  the  earliest  movements 
towards  religious  reform.  It  was  in  Languedoc  tliat  the  peace  of  God  and  the  mercy  of 
God  were  formed  in  the  11th  c.  against  the  miseries  of  private  war.  (Sec  God's  Tkuce, 
ante.)  Tliere  were  preserved  the  forms  of  municipal  freedom,  which  nearly  all  Eiuoi)e 
had  lost;  and  there  commerce  flourished  without  spoiling  the  thrift,  the  patience,  ortlie 
simplicity  of  the  national  character.  Calvin  was  warndy  welcomed  when  he  preached 
at  Nimes,  and  Moutpellier  becanie  the  chief  center  for  the  instruction  of  Huguenot 
youtii;  but  it  was  in  the  triangular  mountainous  plateau  called  Cevennes  (see  Cevennes, 
ante),  among  the  small  farmers,  the  cloth  and  silk  Aveavers,  and  the  vine-dressers,  that 
Protestantism  was  most  universal  and  intense.  The  people  were,  and  still  are,  very 
poor;  but  they  are  intelligent  and  pious,  and  add  to  the  deep  fervor  of  the  Provencal 
character  a  gravity  that  is  probably  the  result  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  their  ances- 
tors. 

To  understand  the  position,  of  the  O.  in  the  war  which  began  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  IStli  c.  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  preceding  history  of  France. 
Tlie  system  of  toleration  which  was  established  by  the  edict  of  Nantes  (see  ante),  April  13, 
159S,  and  the  edict  of  Grace,  July,  1629,  was  essentially  a  political  compromise,  and  not 
a  recognition  of  religious  equality.  The  right  of  having  a  private  chapel  was  given  to 
certain  seignieurs.  New  public  churches  were  to  be  authorized  at  a  certain  rate  in  cer- 
tain places.  On  the  other  hand,  Calvinists  were  admitted  to  all  public  posts  and  to  all 
professions;  and  thcA^  could  publish  books  in  towns  wliere  they  had  churches.  The  cham- 
ber of  edict  was  formed  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  the  impartial  judgment  of  cases 
brought  b}' Huguenots;  and  the  half-Catholic,  half-Protestant  constitution  was  adopted 
in  the  town  consulates  and  the  local  parliaments  of  the  south.  After  the  short  struggle 
between  Louis  XHI.  and  the  due  de  Rohan,  the  Huguenots  settled  down  into  contented 
industry;  the  army  and  navy  of  France  were  led  by  two  HuguentJts — Turcnne  and 
Duquesne — and  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  wn-ote  to  the  pope  that  he  no  longer  found  in 
France  the  insane  fervor  for  right  of  conscience  so  radical  among  the  Huguenots.  But 
the  court  in  which  Mme.  de  Maiutenon  had  succeeded  to  Mme.  de  Moutespan,  where 
Louvois,  and  the  Jesuit,  pere  la  Chaise,  were  as  supreme  as  Bossuet  and  Flechier  in  the 
church,  could  not  long  be  satisfied  with  tolerated  heresy,  which  they  chose  to  consider  as 
vailed  rebellion.  On  the  death  of  Mazarin  a  commissioner  had  gone  over  the  kingdom 
to  inquire  into  the  titles,  or  rather  to  suppress  as  many  as  possible,  of  the  Huguenot 
churches,  schools,  and  cemeteries.  The  extirpation  of  heresy  had  indeed  been  provided 
for  by  a  clause  in  the  marriage  contract  between  Louis  and  Maria  Theresa  as  long  before 
as  1660,  and  in  spite  of  the  protection  of  Colbert,  a  policy  was  begun  of  gradually 
destroying  the  privileges  of  dissenters.  They  were  shut  out  from  public  offices  and  trade 
corporations;  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  with  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  conversion 
of  their  children  seven  years  old  and  upward  was  encouraged  and  almost  enforced.  The 
famous  edict  came  in  Oct.,  1685.  It  directed  all  dis.senting  churches  to  be  destroyed, 
forbade  their  religious  meetings  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and  confi.scation  of  piop- 
erty,  ordered  all  pastors  who  would  not  change  their  faith  to  be  banished  within  fifteen 
days  and  to  stop  preaching  at  once,  promised  exemption  from  taxes  and  increased 
salaries  to  converted  ministers,  suppressed  Huguenot  .schools  and  directed  all  children 
to  be  baptized  and  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  prohibited  all  Huguenots 
except  ministers  from  going  abroad,  and  declared  the  property  of  tho-se  who  had  already 
gone  to  be  forfeited  unless  they  returned  within  four  months.  These  were  the  main 
points  of  the  edict  revoking  the  liberal  edict  of  Nantes.  In  carrying  it  out  Huguenot 
Bibles  and  books  of  instruction  were  burned,  and  Huguenots  were  "forbidden  To  hire 
themselves  as  artisans  or  as  domestic  servants.  Torture,  hangings,  insults  worse  than 
death  to  women,  the  galleys,  and  imprisonment  for  life  werelhe  ordinary  occurrences 
of  the  next  sixty  years.  In  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  revocation,  it  i.s  believed  that 
400,000  Protestants  fled  from  France,'  and  that  600,000  escaped  in  the  twenty  years  that 
followed.  But  in  the  Cevennes  the  people  Avere  too  poor  to  escape,  and  all  "over  Lan- 
guedoc began  the  secret  meetings  of  the  church  of  the  desert.  At  last  Louvois.  the 
sanguinary  war  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  proposed  that  this  district  should  be  made  an 
actual  desert.  An  army  of  40,000  was  raised,  and  forts  were  erected  at  Nimes.  St. 
Hippolyte,  Alais,  and  Anduze.  The  abbe  du  C'haila,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
from  Siam,  had  been  appointed  inspector  of  missions  in  the  Cevennes.  He  introducecl 
the  "squeezers"  (an  instrument  of  torture  which  resembled  the  Scotch  "  boot  "), 
and  his  cruelty  at  last  broke  the  patience  of  the  victims.  His  assassination,  Julv  23, 
1702,  was  the  first  blow  in  the  war.     There  was  to  have  been  a  general  massacre  of 
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Roman  Cutliolic  priests,  but  the  plan  failed,  and  the  originator,  Esprit  Seguier,  soon 
fell.  He  was  succeeded  by  La  Porte,  an  old  soldier,  wbo,  as  his  forcesiucreased, 
assumed  the  title  of  "colonel  of  the  children  of  God,"  and  named  his  country  the 
"  camp  of  the  eternal."  His  captains  were  .selected  from  those  on  whom  the  prophetic 
influence  had  fallen,  such  as  the  forest-ranger,  Castanet;  the  wool-carders,  (^ondercand 
Mazel;  and  the  soldiers,  Catinat,  Joany,  and  Raveuel;  but  the  most  famous  were  Roland 
and  Jean  Cavalier,  the  bakers  boy  (see  Cavai-IEK,  Jeak).  For  three  years  the  C. 
held  out.  Then  there  was  sent  against  them  an  army  of  60,000,  among  them  an 
English  brigade  which  had  just  returned  from  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois.  A  pol- 
icy of  extermination  was  commenced,  and  in  the  upper  Cevennes  alone  4G(}  villages 
were  burned,  and  nearly  the  entire  po]>ulation  put  to  the  sword.  In  this  bloody  work 
the  pope,  Clement  XI.,  assisted  by  issuing  a  bull  against  the  "execrable  race  of  the 
ancient  Albigenses,"  promising  remi-^sion  of  sins  to  the  holy  militia  whicli  was  now 
formed  among  the  Roman  Catholic  population  under  the  name  of  cadets  of  the  cross. 
The  formidable  force  brought  against  them  induced  Cavalier  to  listen  to  proposals,  and 
he  finally  assented  to  a  surrender  on  being  guaranteed  liberty  of  con.science,  the  right  of 
assembly  outside  of  walled  towns,  the  liberation  of  all  his  jieople  then  in  durance,  and 
the  restitution  to  emigrants  of  their  civil  rignts  and  ])roperty.  Still,  the  greater  part  of 
the  army,  under  Roland,  Ravenel,  and  Joany,  iefuscii,  and  insi.sted  upon  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  edict  of  IS'autes.  They  continued  the  war  until  the  beginning  of 
1705,  by  wiiich  time  their  leaders  were  killed  or  dispersed  and  they  became  disorganized. 
In  1711  all  outward  signs  of  the  reformed  religion  had  disappeared,  and  Mar.  8,  1715, 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  Louis  XIV.,  by  a  special  medal  and  by  proclamation 
•announced  the  entire  extinction  of  licresy.  Fourteen  years  afterward,  in  si)ite  of  the 
strictest  surveillance  aided  by  military  occupation,  there  had  been  org:mized  in  Langue- 
doc  120  churclies,  which  were  attended  by  200,000  Protestants.  Per.secution  could  not 
seciu'e  suppre^ision,  but  it  was  not  until  1775  that  the  la;.t  galley  slave  from  Languedoc 
was  liberated,  and  not  till  1789  that  the  national  assembly  repealed  all  the  penal  laws 
against  Protestanism. 

There  was  a  singular  psychologic  or  spiritual  phase  in  the  history  of  the  C.  that 
must  be  noticed.  It  was  a  sort  of  inspiration  or  ecstasy.  The  subject,  who  had  endured 
long  fasting,  became  pale,  and  fell  insensible  to  the  ground.  Then  came  violent  agita- 
tions of  the  limbs  and  the  head;  and  finally  the  patient,  who  might  be  a  little  child,  a 
woman,  or  a  half-witted  person,  began  to  speak  in  good  French  of  the  Huguenot  Ijil)le, 
warning  the  people  to  repentance,  jjropliesying  the  inunediate  coming  of  the  Lord  in 
judgment,  and  claiming  that  these  exhortations  came  directly  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 
After  a  long  discourse  the  patient  returned  to  his  native  patois  with  no  recollection  of 
what  he  had  been  doing  or  saying.  All  kinds  of  miracles,  so  they  believed,  attended 
upon  the  Camisards.  Strange  lights  guided  them  to  places  of  safety,  unknown  voices 
sjjoke  encouragement,  and  wounds  were  often  harmless.  Tho.se  v.iio  were  in  the  ecstasy 
of  trance  fell  from  trees  without  sustaining  hurt;  they  shed  tears  of  blood,  and  they  sub- 
sisted without  food  for  nine  days.  The  sujieruatural  was  a  jjart  of  their  life.  Many 
judgments  have  been  passed  upon  the.se  phenomena.  Flechier  and  Brueys,  Roman 
Catholics,  consider  them  the  product  of  fasting  and  vanity;  nourished  by  apoca- 
lyptic literature.  Bertrand  and  Calmeil,  pliysiciaus  speak  of  magnetism,  hysteria,  and 
epilepsy,  and  a  prophetifc  mania  based  on  belief  in  divine  pos.session.  Most  Protestants 
are  content  with  the  epithet  "  ecstasy,"  while  semi-radical  Roman  Catholics  consider 
the  whole  business  the  work  of  the  devil. 

CAMISARDS.     Sec  Cevennes. 

CAMLET  (from  Arab,  chnmnl.  fine)  is  properly  a  fabric  made  from  the  hair  of  the 
Angora  goat  (q.v.).  The  camlets  made  in  Britain  are  either  wliolly  of  wool,  or  of  wool 
mi.xed  with  cotton  or  linen,  and  spun  hard. 

CA^I':MERII0FF,  John  Fkedekriv-,  1721-51 ;  b.  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  first 
Moravian  bishops  in  America,  where  he  arrived  in  174(5,  as  assistant  to  the  bisiiop  then 

F residing.  He  won  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite. 
n  1750.  he  attended  an  important  Iro(|Uois  council  at  Onondaga.  N.  Y..  making  a  canoe 
journey  of  ],3  daj'S  up  the  Susfiuchaima.  and  going  thence  on  foot  through  the  wilder- 
ness, an  exertion  which  mined  his  health. 

CAMOENS,  Luis  ue.  the  ejiic  poet  of  Portugal,  was  b.  about  1524,  at  Lisbon,  and 
studietl  tlie  ancient  cla.ssics  at  ('oiml)ra.  On  his  return  to  Lisbon,  he  fell  in  love  witli  a 
lady  of  honor,  Catharina  d'Atayada.  This  afl'air  was  the  beginning  of  all  the  poet's 
misfortunes.  Having  l)een  bailished  by  royal  authority  to  Santarem,  C.  joined  the  expe- 
dition of  John  III.  against  Morocco,  and  lo.st  his  right  eye  in  a  naval  engagement  with 
the  Moors  in  the  strait  of  Gibraltar.  On  his  return  to  f>isbon,  his  bravery  a.*^  a  soldier 
was  no  more  honored  than  his  genius  as  u  poet.  Disappointed  in  all  his  hopes,  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  forever  his  native  land,  and  sailed  for  India.  1553.  Offended  by  certain 
abuses  of  thcPortugue.se  authorities  in  India,  C.  ventured  to  expose  them  in  a  satire, 
entitled  Dixparatis  va  Jndm,  "  Follies  in  India,"  in  which  he  treated  even  the  viceroy 
with  ridicule.  For  this  offense  the  j)oet  was  banished,  1556,  to  Macao,  where  he  lived 
several  years,  and  was  engaged  in  writing  Os  LtininddH.  Here  C.  held  the  impoetical  but 
probably  lucrative  post  of  administrator  of  the  effects  of  deceased  per.sons;  and  having 
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saved,  a"?  lie  tliouc^ht,  a  competency  for  his  future  life,  "was  recalled  from  his  bnuish- 
meut,  1561.  Uuhu[)pily,  in  returning  to  Go:i,  he  huft'ered  shipwreck,  and  lost  all  his 
property,  excepting  his  epic  poem.  After  other  wanderings  and  misfortunes,  C.  took 
ship  for  Lisbon,  where  he  arrived  in  1569,  with  no  other  wealth  but  his  epic.  He  dedi- 
cated The  Luddd  to  the  young  king,  Sebastian,  who  was  very  gracious;  but,  neverthe- 
less, ail  tlie  real  patronage  bestowed  on  C.  consisted  of  a  very  small  pension  (about  £4), 
and  pernussiou  to  remain  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  Even  this  small  pittance  was  taken 
awa}'  after  tiie  death  of  Sebastian,  and  C.  was  left  in  such  poverty,  that  a  faithful  Indian 
servant  l)egged  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  for  tlie  support  of  the  great  epic  poet  of  Portugal. 
C. 's  lyric  poems,  written  during  this  time  of  destitution,  contain  many  pathetic  lamen- 
tations, lie  died  obscurely  iu  the  hospital  at  Lisbon,  1579;  and  16  years  afterw^ards, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory,  there  was  some  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  his  burial-place. 

The  Lumid  {Os  Lusiadas,  "  the  Lusitanians")  celebrates  the  chief  events  in  the  history 
of  Portugal,  arul  is  remarkable  as  tiie  only  modern  epic  poem  which  is  pervaded  by  any- 
thing like  the  true  national  and  popular  spirit  of  ancient  epic  poems.  It  is  a  gallery  of 
epic  pictures,  in  which  all  the  great  achievements  of  Portuguese  heroism  are  represented. 
Among  the  most  famous  passages  are  the  tragical  story  of  Inez  de  Castro,  and  the  appa- 
rition of  the  giant  Adaniastor,  who  appears  as  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm  to  Vasco  da  Gama, 
wdien  crossing  the  cape.  The  versification  of  TJie  Lusiad  is  extremely  charming.  Patri- 
otic sentiments  pervade  the  whole  work.  Besides  his  epic  poem,  C.  wrote  sonnets,  odes, 
elegies,  eclogues,  epigrams,  satires,  epistles,  and  three  comedies — Os  Amphitri/oes  (after 
Plautus),  King  Seleucus,  and  Filodemo.  The  latest  and  be.st  complete  edition  of  his 
poems  appeared  in  three  volumes  (Hamburg,  1834).  The  best  edition  of  The  Lmiad  was 
published  in  Paris  (1817),  reprinted  in  1819,  and  again,  with  emendations  by  Berdier,  in 
182:3.  The  Lmiad  has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  English,  Polish, 
and  German. 

CAMOGLIA,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  on  the  gulf  of  Genoa,  about  13  m.  e.s.e.  of  the  city  of 
that  name.    Its  inhabitant.s,  amounting;  iu  1873,  to  6, 345,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing. 

CAM  OMILE.    See  Chamomile. 

CAMOR  BA,  the  name  of  a  secret  society,  existing  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
former  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  members  of  which  are  called  camorristi,  and  have  exer- 
cised lawless  force  to  a  great  extent  over  the  humbler  cla-sses  of  society.  Under  the 
Bourbons,  they  openly  presented  themselves  at  markets,  hackney-coach  stations,  public 
spectacles,  and  all  occasions  of  popular  amusement;  assumed  the  right  of  deciding  dis- 
putes; extorted  a  portion  of  whatever  money  passed  from  hand  to  hand  for  purchases, 
rents,  wages,  and  the  like,  or  in  games;  undertook  also  the  transport  of  smuggled 
goods,  and  contracted  for  the  commission  of  serious  crimes.  Their  readiness  for  vio- 
lence and  murder,  and  their  close  association  among  themselves,  made  them  so  much 
dreaded,  that  even  camorristi  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  succeeded  in  exacting 
money  from  their  fellow-prisoners,  and  from  the  jailer  himself.  The  society  has  a  cen- 
tral rendezvous  in  every  large  provincial  town,  and  twelve  such  in  the  city  of  Xaples. 
Those  who  belong  to  each  of  these  sections  of  the  society  are  imder  the  absolute  gov- 
ernment of  a  chief  elected  b}-  themselves,  with  whom  is  associated  a  treasurer.  The 
latter  has  the  charge  of  the  common  fund  into  which  all  the  camorristi  of  that  section 
pay  their  whole  gains,  for  equal  distribution  among  all  their  associates.  Candidates  for 
membership  must  show  that  they  have  neither  been  guilty  of  espionage  nor  theft;  also, 
that  neither  their  wives  nor  their  sisters  are  prostitutes:  and  must  swear  upon  an 
iron  crucifix  a  fearful  oath  of  fidelity  and  secrecy.  The  candidate  remains  for  a  year, 
with  the  designation  of  picciotto  d'onore,  as  a  pupil  under  an  old  camorrista;  and  having 
completed  this  probation,  and  given  proof  of  his  courage  and  obedience  in  circum- 
stances involving  danger  of  life,  he  is  advanced  to  the  rank  oi  a  picciotto  di  sgarro. 
I'inally,  after  a  longer  period,  and  when  he  has  given  proof  of  his  fitness  on  a  number  of 
f-ccasions,  he  is  admitted  to  full  memiiership  of  the  society  as  a  camorrista.  Each 
(amorrista  carries  about  with  him  two  knives  of  peculiar  form,  by  which  the  members 
i'i  the  sf)ciety  recognize  each  other.  They  are  held  under  the  strictest  discipline.  Dis- 
obedience is  punished  by  flogging,  suspension  from  employment,  or  expulsion;  treach- 
vjiy,  even  on  the  part  of  a  member  who  lias  been  expelled,  is  punished  with  death.  If 
rwo  camorristi  quarrel,  their  chief  decides  the  question  between  them;  but  in  difficult 
ra.ses,  a  duel  with  daggers  is  the  mode  of  decision.  Under  king  Ferdinand  II.  the  C. 
was  tolerated  for  political  reasons.  The  government  of  Francis  II.  endeavored  to  put 
down  the  society,  and  the  police  received  instructions  to  seize  and  transport  all  known 
members  of  it.  Those  who  remained  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Garibaldi  coni- 
rniclee.  and  rendered  essential  service  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons.  An  attempt 
was  now  made  to  employ  them  in  the  police  service,  but  completely  failed.  The  C. 
having  fallen  out  with  the  new  government,  the  memuers  of  the  society  now  chiefly 
live  by  robbery  iu  s.  Italy. — See  Monnier,  La  Canwrra,  JVotizie  Storiche  (Flor.  1863). 

CAM  OUFLET,  in  military  pyrotechny,  is  a  stinking  composition  inclosed  in  paper- 
ftascs.     It  is  used  in  siege-works,  to  blow  into  the  faces  of  the  sappers  and  miners,  when 
iiostile  i)artics  come  within  reach  of  each  other,  and  thus  to  confuse  them. 
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CAMP  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  campns,  a  plain,  or  level  field).  The  signification  of  tliis  word 
in  English  is  ratlier  that  which  belouged  to  the  Latin  cnstnim,  an  encampment,  or 
caslrit.  a  collection  of  tents,  huts,  and  other  structures,  for  the  accommodation  and 
protection  of  troops,  than  that  which  its  etymology  would  more  directly  indicate.  The 
regular  .system  of  encamj)ment  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Komans,  was  forced  upon 
them  by  degrees.  The  most  ((implete  account  of  it  is  furnished  to  us  by  Polybius.  A 
plaa  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictioiutry  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqiiitie><,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  description.  When  a  Roman  army  was 
about  to  encamp,  a  tribune  and  several  centurions  were  sent  on  before,  to  select  a 
suitable  site  for  the  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  localit3'  was  determined  on,  they  chose 
the  spot  for  the  pnetorium  or  general's  tent,  and  marked  it  with  a  white  tlag.  Around 
the  prtetorium,  as  a  sort  of  center  or  heart  to  the  whole  system,  the  rest  of  the  C.  was 
laid  out.  It  was  generally  i)laced  on  an  elevated  position,  in  order  that  the  general 
might  have  the  rest  of  the  encampment  under  his  eye,  and  be  able  to  tran.smit  his  orders 
with  greater  facility.  Polybius  himself  tells  us.  that  the  best  concepticm  which  can  be 
fonnetl  of  a  Roman  C.  of  the  more  permanent  kind  is  by  regarding  it  as  a  military 
town,  resembling  in  many  respects  no  doubt,  that  which  has  recently  grown  up  at  Alder- 
shot  (q. v.).  The  streets  were  broader  than  those  usually  to  be  fovmd  in  towns,  the 
wider  ones  measuring  100.  and  the  narrower  50  ft. ;  and  i\m  forum,  as  its  name  indicates, 
was  a  sort  of  public  market-place.  A.  space  of  200  ft.  was  left  vacant  all  round  betwcea 
the  tents  and  the  ramparts,  partly  to  afford  space  for  the  arrangements  of  the  armj-,  and 
for  stowing  away  any  booty  that  might  be  captured,  but  chiefly  to  i)rotect  the  soldiers' 
huts  from  incendiary  attempts  from  without.  In  form,  the  Roman  C.  was  stjuare, 
except  in  the  case  in  which  it  was  intended  to  embrace  Avithiu  its  ramparts  four  legions, 
or  two  consular  armies,  when  it  became  an  oblong  rectangle.  The  C.  was  surroimded 
by  a  fosse  or  trench  (fosm),  which  was  generally  9  ft.  deep  and  12  broad.  On  the  top 
of  the  rampart,  which  was  of  earth,  there  were  stakes.  The  labor  of  constructing  the 
rampart  and  the  fosse  was  divided  betwccQ  the  allies  and  the  Roman  legions,  the  former 
making  the  sides  along  wliich  they  were  stationed,  and  the  legions  the  rest.  The  task 
of  superintending  the  construction  of  the  C.  amongst  the  Romans  was  intru.sted  to  the 
tribunes;  amongst  the  allies,  to  the  prefects.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  C.  were  so  distinctly  marked  out  and  measured  off,  that  they  at  once 
proceeded  to  their  respective  stations,  as  if  they  had  entered  a  well-known  city,  and 
were  marching  to  their  quarters.  The  discipline  of  the  C.  was  of  the  strictest  kind. 
Tlie  tribunes  administered  an  oath  against  theft  both  to  freemen  and  slaves,  and  two 
maniples  were  chosen  to  keep  the  rin  principalis,  which  was  a  place  of  general  resort, 
clean  and  in  good  repair.  The  other  occupations  connected  with  the  C,  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned  here,  were  portioned  out  in  like  manner;  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  whole  was  intrusted  to  two  tribunes  chosen  by  lot  from  each  legion,  and  appi>inted 
to  .serve  for  two  months.  The  prefects  of  the  allies  po.«!sc.sscd  a  similar  authority,  which, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  their  own  troops.  Every  morning  at  daybreak, 
the  centurions  and  horsemen  presented  themselves  to  the  tribunes,  and  these,  in  their 
turn,  received  tlieir  orders  from  the  consul.  The  watchword  for  the  night,  marked  on 
a  four-cornered  piece  of  wood,  was  given  out  with  much  fofmalit}-.  The  night  was 
divided  into  Unw  w^atchcs,  each  of  three  hours'  length;  and  there  was  a  ctirious arrange- 
ment for  ascertaining  that  guard  was  kept  with  vigilance.  The  soldiers  of  the  watch 
companies  received  from  the  tribune  a  number  of  small  tablets,  with  certain  marks  upon 
them,  and  these  tablets  were  collected  during  the  night  by  the  horsemen  wliose  duty  it 
was  to  visit  the  posts,  from  such  of  the  guards  as  tiiey  found  on  duty.  Where  these 
inspectors  fount!  tiie  guards  asleep  or  absent,  they  called  upon  the  bystanders  to  witness 
the  fact,  antl  tiien  passed  on  to  the  next.  In  the  morning,  the  inspectors  appeared 
before  tl>e  tribunes,  and  gave  up  the  tablets  they  had  received,  when  the  guards  whose 
tablets  were  not  produced  were  required  to  account  for  them.  A  regular  scale  of 
rewards  ami  punishments  was  established  in  the  camp.  In  comparing  the  encampments 
of  the  Romans  with  those  of  his  own  countrymen,  Polybius  tells  us  that  the  Greeks 
trusted  mainly  to  a  judicious  .selection  of  their  ground,  and  regarded  the  natural  advan- 
tages which  they  thus  secured  as  supplying  in  a  great  measure  the  place  of  artificial 
means  of  defense.  The  Greeks,  consequently,  had  no  regular  form  of  C,  and  no  fixed 
places  were  assigned  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  army.  When  the  practice  of 
drawing  up  the  armj'  according  to  cohorts,  introduced  by  Marius  and  Cirsar.  was 
a<lojitea,  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  C.  experienced  a  corresponding  change. 
Latti-rly.  even  the  sijuare  form  was  abandoned,  and  the  C.  was  made  to  suit  the  nature 
of  the  ground.  It  was  always  held  to  l)e  of  importance,  however,  that  the  C.  occupied 
a  defensible  position;  that  it  could  not  be  overlooked;  and  that  it  nad  a  conmiand  of 
water. 

When  stationary  ramps  (cnntra  xfafira)  came  into  more  general  use,  we  hear  of  .several 
parts  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Poly1)ius,  for  example,  the  \i)fivmi\ry (ndctiulinarium), 
the  farriery  (reterin'triiim),  the  forge  ifdhrirn),  etc. ;  and  as  a  great  variety  of  troops  then 
came  to  be  emploj-ed,  ihey  must,  of  course,  have  had  new  stations  appointed  to  them  in 
the  camp.  Many  of  the  stationary  camjjs  ultimately  became  towns,  and  to  this  is 
ascribed  the  origin  of  most  of  the  towns  in  England  the  names  of  which  end  in  aater  or 
Chester.      Amongst   the  most  perfect  of  those  which  retained  the  form  of  the  simple 
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encampment,  is  that  at  Ardoch  in  Strathearn,  Perthshire,  in  the  grass-covered  mounds 
and  ridges  of  which  most  of  the  divisions  of  tlie  0.  have  been  distinctly  traced  by 
antiquaries.  For  further  information  on  tliis  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  gen.  Roy's 
Miliiary  Antiquituti  in  Grait  Britaiii,  and  tlie  Caledonia  Eomana  of  the  late  Sir.  Robert 
Stuart.  In  llicso  \vorks  'svill  be  found  ample  accounts  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
Roman  camps  in  Britain;  those  described  by  Roy  being  rendered  intelligible  by  large 
engravings. 

It  is  believed  that,  during  the  middle  ages,  tl;e  plan  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  their 
camps  was  more  or  less  adhered  to,  seeing  that  the  weapons  employed,  which  mainly 
determined  the  character  of  the  troops,  were  nearly  the  same.  In  Britain,  ijcfore  the 
arrival  of  the  Romans,  and  also  during  the  Saxon  and  Danish  periods,  the  camps, 
usually  circular  in  form,  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  rude  in  character,  Avith  the 
cavalry  grouped  round  the  standard  in  tlie  center,  and  the  infantry  placed  near  the 
front. 

The  principles  of  castrametation,  or  camp-formation,  underwent  much  change  after 
the  isivention  of  gunpowder,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  defending  the  C.  from  artillery. 
Modern  camps,  of  diilerent  kinds,  will  be  found  described  under  Encampmext. 

CAMPAGNA,  a  t.  of  Italj%  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  is  situated  between  high 
moimtains,  about  20  m.  e.  of  Salerno.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  several  convents,  and  a 
large  annual  fair.     Pop.  '72,  9813. 

CAMPAGNA  DI  KOMA,  an  undulating,  uncultivated,  and  unhealthy  plain  of  Italy 
surrounding  Rc^me,  including  the  greatest  part  of  ancient  Latium,  and  forming  the  late 
papal  delegation  of  Frosiuone  and  a  great  part  of  the  Comarca  di  Roma.  Its  length  is 
variously  stated,  arising  from  the  fact  that  different  authorities  measure  it  from  different 
points.  But  supposing  the  name  to  apply  to  the  district  extending  from  cape  Linaro, 
s.  of  Civita  Yecchia,  to  Terraciua,  beyond  the  Pontine  marshes,  its  length  is  about  90 
m. ;  and  its  breadth  inland,  to  the  Alban  and  Sabine  hills,  is  stated  at  froni  27to  40  miles. 
A  broad  strip  of  sandy  plain  skirts  the  Mediterranean.  The  ground,  which  never  rises 
above  200  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  almost  entirely  volcanic,  and  the  lakes  are  formed  by 
craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  The  vapors  rising  from  this  district,  and  especially  from 
the  Solfatara  (q.v.),  produce  the  pestilential  atmosphere  styled  aria  catticu.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  very  small,  and  in  summer  they  are  driven  from  the  C.  by  its 
pestilent  air,  and  seek  shelter  in  Rome  and  other  neighboring  places.  In  autumn, 
lierdsmen  descend  from  the  Apennines  to  the  C.  with  their  herds,  the  pasturage  in  some 
parts  being  rich  and  abundant.  This  district  was  not  always  uncultivated  and  depopu- 
lated as  we  now  find  it,  for  Domitian  and  Hadrian  built  here  their  splendid  villas. 
Wars  and  devastations,  the  "  black-death"  (q.v.)  in  the  14th  c,  Avhicli  greatly  thinned 
the  population,  and  inundations  from  the  Tiber,  have  been  the  main  causes  of  the 
present  state  of  the  C. ;  but,  according  to  Livy,  it  was  always  an  unhealthy  district,  even 
when  w^ell  cultivated.  Some  of  the  popes,  especially  Pius  VI.,  have  endeavored  to  drain 
the  Pontine  marshes,  and,  during  the  dominion  of  the  French  in  Italy,  gen.  Miollis 
made  great  improvements  in  drainage,  timber-planting,  and  cultivation  in  the 
Campagna. 

CAMPAIGN  generally  means  a  connected  series  of  military  operations,  forming  a  dis- 
tinct stage  or  stc-p  in  a  war.  Under  the  old  system  of  warfare,  when  armies  kept  the 
field  only  during  the  summer  months,  a  C.  was  understood  to  include  all  that  was  done 
by  an  army  from  the  time  it  took  the  field  till  it  went  again  into  winter-quarters.  Now 
that  winter  is  no  longer  allowed  to  arrest  military  operations,  it  is  more  difficult  to  say 
where  one  C.  ends  and  another  begins.  Some  writers  make  a  C.  include  all  the  steps 
taken  to  accomplish  some  one  immediate  object. 

CAjMPAN,  a  t.  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Hautcs-Pyrenees,  18  m.  s.e.  of 
Tarbes;  pop.  3700.  It  is  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  on  the  A^our,  and  is  noted  for 
picturesque  scenery,  for  a  stalactite  grotto,  and  marble  quarries,  along  the  road  to 
Bagneres  de  Bigorre.  Some  of  the  finest  of  colored  marbles,  with  green,  flesh-colored, 
red,  and  white  veins,  are  found  here.  The  Avomen  are  employed  in  knitting  scarfs  and 
wonderfull}'  thin  gauze  from  fine  wool  brought  from  Spain. 

CAMPAN,  .Jeakne  Louise  Hexriktte,  reader  to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  was 
.  b.  in  Paris,  Oct.  6,  1752.  She  was  favored  by  Marie  Antoinette,  and  gave  her  royal 
patroness  numerous  proofs  of  her  fidelity.  When  the  unfortunate  queen  was  conveyed 
to  the  Temple,  she  wished  to  share  her  captivity,  but  was  refused  entrance  by  Petion. 
During  the  reign  of  terror,  she  remained  concealed  at  Combertin.  After  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  she  opened  a  boarding-school  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  which  was  patronized 
by  .losephine  Beauharnais.  wdio  sent  her  daughter  Hortense  to  it.  In  1806,  Napoleon 
appointed  her  lady-superintendent  of  the  institution  at  Ecouen  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  the  officers  of  the  legion  of  honor.  After  the  restoration,  this  institution 
was  suppressed,  and  Mme  C.  retired  to  jMantes,  where  she  died.  May  16,  1822.  She 
is  chiefly  remembered  on  account  of  her  interesting  works — Memoires  sur  la  Vie  Privee 
de  la  Beine  Marie  Antoinette  (4  vols.,  5th  ed..  Par.  1824);  Journal  Anecdotique  (Par.  1824); 
and  Correspondance  Inedite  avec  la  Heine  Hortense  (2  vols.,  Par.  1835) — giving  recollections 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,  of  ^larie  Antoinette,  the  revolution,  and  some  traits  from 
the  private  character  of  Napoleon. 
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CAMPANA,  La,  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  situated  on  the  Madre-Viega,  a  tributniyof 
tlie  Guadalquivir,  about  37  m.  e.n.e.  of  Seville.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  5, 380,  are 
engaged  cliielly  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  weaving  and  bricli-making. 

CAMPANA  EIO,  a  t.  of  Estremadura,  Spain,  about  62  m.  c.s.e  of  Badajos.  It  is  an 
ill-built  place,  ^vith  narrow,  uncared-for  streets.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens  and 
ropes,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighborhood.     Pop.  5,400. 

CAMPANELLA,  Tommaso,  a  Dominican  inonk  celebrated  for  his  philosophical  abiliti; 
was  b.  in  1508  at  Stilo  in  Calabria,  and  studied  in  ISaples  and  C'oseuza.  The  writini  s 
of  Telesius  first  awakened  his  doubts  respecting  that  pile  of  artificial  dogmas  styled  tie 
*'  scholastic  philosophy."  The  results  of  his  studies  were  given  in  his  Philosvphid  Se)i- 
sibns  Deiiw/istniia,  etc.  (Naples,  15!il),  which  cmitained  a  defense  of  Telesius.  His  supe- 
riority in  disputations  exposed  him  to  the  hatred  and  false  accu.sations  of  the  orthodox 
monks  and  schoolmen.  He  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  Hee  from  Naples  to  Kome, 
and  thence  to  Florence,  Venice,  and  Bologna.  Afterwards,  he  returned  to  Calabria, 
but  having  involved  himself  in  a  i)olitical  conspiracy,  he  was  seized  and  conliued  in 
a  Neapolitan  dungeon  for27  years;  tried  live  times,  and  tortured  seven;  accused  of  lier- 
esy;  and  declared  the  author  of  a  book  which  had  been  published  thirtj' years  before  he 
was  born.  In  1626.  pope  Urban  VIII.  had  him  brought  to  the  prison  of  the  inquisition 
at  Home,  but  immediately  liberated  him,  and  treated  him  in  a  very  generous  manner. 
After  being  again  persecuted  by  the  Spanish  government,  C,  wlio  had  formed  the  friend- 
ship of  the  French  ambas.sador  at  Rome,  the  due  de  Noailles,  obtained  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  cardinal  Kichelieu,  and  secretly  left  for  France,  where  he  was  graciously 
received.  He  died  in  the  Dominican  monastery  of  St.  Honore,  near  Paris,  1639.  Most 
of  his  works — JJc  Gcntili-si/io  non  Rdiruiulo  (Paris,  1636);  Astidlof/koruin  Libri  VII. 
(Lyons,  1620);  Prodromus  PldlosophuB  JnistaurandcE  (Frankfcrt,  1017);  Exordium  Metu- 
physiae  ]\'oc(e,  De  Seiisti  Rertim  et  Magin  (Frankfort,  1620) — were  written  during  his 
imi)risonment.  His  philosophical  views  give  expression  to  that  confused  fermentation 
of  new  ideas  which  was  characteristic  of  the  close  of  the  16th  and  o])ening  of  the  17th  c. 
— bold  and  clear  opinions  strangely  nungled  with  commonplaces  and  with  astrological 
dreams  and  fancies.  It  may  seem  strange  that  C.  should  have  been  patronized  by  the 
pope;  Out  this  favor  was  gained,  not  by  his  speculative  works,  but  by  several  writings 
in  defense  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  His  De  Monarc/u'a  Jlixpam'ca  Discursiis  is  a 
work  of  great  power  and  value,  comprising  a  sketch  of  the  political  world  of  C. 's  time, 
with  special  reference  to  Spain.  It  was  translated  into  English  during  Cromwell's  pro- 
tectorate. 

CAMPAN  HA,  a  t.  of  Brazil,  about  150  m.  n.w.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  surrounded  by  bore 
hills,  mueli  cut  up  by  gold-mines.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  earth,  and  surrounded 
by  trartiens.     C.  has  several  churches,  a  Latin  school,  a  hospital,  theater,  etc.      Pop. 
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CAMPANIA,  anciently  a  province  of  central  Italy,  having  Capua  as  its  capital  (now 
subdivided  into  the  provinces  of  Benevento,  Naples,  Salerno,  Avellino,  and  Casorta), 
was  bounded  on  the  s.  b}'  Lucania,  e.  by  Samnium,  n.  by  Latium,  and  w.  by  tlie  Tyrr- 
henian sea.  It  was  one  of  the  most  productive  plains  in  the  world,  prorbicing  in  extra- 
ordinary abundance  corn,  wine,  and  oil;  and  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  is  cele- 
brated for  its  soft  and  genial  climate,  its  landscapes,  and  its  harbors.  It  was  the  rerjio 
frlix  of  the  Romans,  wlio  built  here  many  of  their  most  splendid  villas,  etc.  Through 
it  passed  the  Api)iau  Way,  the  greatest  high-road  of  Italy.  The  promontory  Misenum, 
]VIt.  Vesuvius,  the  river  Vulturnus,  the  towns  Baia",  Cnnnv.  Linternum,  Puteoli,  Naples, 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Nola,  Salernum,  Capua,  etc.,  belonsred  to  Campania.  It  was 
the  oldest  Greek  settlement  in  Italy,  having  been  colonized,  according  to  the  later 
chronologers,  about  1050  n.c. ;  but  this  is  in  all  probability  too  early  a  date.  It  was 
next  conquered  l)y  the  Etruscans,  and  several  of  the  towns  above  mentioned,  such  as 
Capua  and  Nola.  "were  founded  by  that  people.  The  Etruscans  then  succumbed  to  the 
more  warlike  and  hardy  Samnites,  who,  in  their  turn,  yielded  to  the  irresistible  valor  of 
Rome  (340  n.c).  Through  all  these  vicissitudes  of  conquest,  the  substratum  of  the 
people  remained  as  at  the  beginning.  The  mass  of  the  Campanians  were  essentially  of 
Oscan  race,  and  O.scan  they  remained.  Indeed,  it  is  mainly  from  them  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Oscan  language  is  derived,  and  one  of  their  towns— Atella,  between  Capua 
and  Naples— had  the  honor  of  introducing  upon  the  early  Roman  stage  a  species  of 
j)opular  drama  or  comedy,  which  was  greatly  relished  for  its  quaint  and  vigorous 
liunior.     See  Atellan/K. 

CAMPA'NI-ALDFENIS,  Matteo,  an  Italian  philosopher  and  mechanician  of  the 
17th  century.  He  was  a  curate  in  Rome,  Imt  devoted  ids  time  mainly  to  scientific  pur- 
suits, cnnstfuctimr  the  object-glasses  with  which  two  of  Saturn's  .satellites  were  discov- 
ered; makintr  illuminated  and  noiseless  clocks;  and  attempting  to  correct  the  variations 
of  the  pendulum  due  to  temperature.  He  published  a  work  on  horolog}\  Giuseppe,  a 
younger  brother,  was  also  an  optician  and  astronomer  of  .some  eminence. 

CAMPANILE  (Ital.,  from  MU\.  Lat.  cninpann,  a  bell),  a  name  adopted  from  the  Ital- 
ian to  signify  a  bell-tower  of  the  larger  kind,  and  usually  ai^plied  only  to  such  as  are 
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detached  from  tlie  church.  Scarcely  auy  of  the  existing  bell-towers  of  England  answer 
to  the  Italian  conception  of  the  C,  but  it  is  said  that  there  was  a  very  fine  one  at  Salis- 
bury, 200  ft.  in  height,  which  was  destroyed  by  Wyatt.  In  Italy,  they  are  found  every- 
wiiere — at  Bologna,  Padua,  Kavenna.  Cremona,  Venice.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  so-called  "leaning  tower"  of  Pisa,  and  the  C.  of  Florence.  The  former,  which 
is  circular  in  form,  is  decorated  with  columns  and  arcades  to  the  summit  of  its  eight 
stories,  and  presents  a  very  imposing  appearance,  reminding  the  traveler  of  the  Coliseum 
at  Rome,  from  which,  and  the  now  destroyed  Septizonium,  the  idea  of  it  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  architects  Bonano  of  Pisa,  and  Willielm  of  Innspruck.  But  though 
less  curious,  tlie  famous  C.  of  Giotto  is  perhaps  even  more  worthy  of  the  traveler's 
attention.  It  was  erected  in  13;j4,  with  the  express  object  of  surpassing,  both  in  height 
and  in  richness  of  worknuxnship,  any  of  the  remains  of  antiquity.  In  lomi,  it  is  a 
parallelepiped,  and  is  of  the  same  dimensions  from  bottom  to  top.  Though  it  is  very 
lofty — 267  ft. — it  consists  of  only  four  stories,  of  which  the  tallest  are  the  uppermost 
and  undermost;  and  the  windows  in  the  upper  story  are  rather  larger  than  those  in  the 
two  beneath,  the  object  being  to  counteract  the  diminution  to  the  eye  occasioned  by  the 
greater  distance.  The  elfect  of  this  arrangement  has  been  much  praised  by  architects; 
but  there  seems  ground  for  skepticism  as  to  its  advantages.  The  style  is  the  real  Italian 
Gothic,  which  unites  simplicity  with  great  richness  of  ornamentation.  The  original 
design  of  Giotto  was  that  a  spire  of  100  braccia  in  height  should  have  surmounted  the 
present  structure,  and  on  the  summit  may  be  seen  the  four  great  piers  from  which  it  was 
intended  thai  it  should  have  risen.  The  splendid  C.  of  Florence,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, must  thus  be  regarded  only  as  a  fragment.  There  is  a  tine  C.  at  Seville,  ooO  ft. 
in  height,  which  was  built  by  Guever  the  Moor  in  1568.  It  is  called  La  Giralda,  from  a 
brazen  figure,  which,  thougu  it  weighs  a  ton  and  a  half,  turns  with  the  wind. 

CAMPAXINI,  Itat.o,  b.  Parma,  1846;  an  Italian  tenor.  He  enlisted  in  the  armvof 
Garibaldi  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  took  part  in  the  fight  before  Milazzo.  Hav- 
ing discovered  during  the  campaign  that  he  had  a  wonderful  voice,  he  studied  singing 
for  two' years  at  the  conservatorj'of  Parma,  and  made  his  first  appearance  as  the  notary 
in  La  S-jiinamhuJa  at  one  of  the  theaters  of  his  native  town.  He  sang  with  very  little 
success  with  diflEerent  opera  companies  till  1869.  In  that  year  he  went  to  Milan  and 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  teacher,  Francesco  Lamperti.  After  a 
thorough  training  he  made  his  debut  in  Faust  aX  La  Scala  of  Milan,  and  was  pronounced 
by  a  .critical  audience  to  be  one  of  the  finest  tenors  of  the  age.  In  1872,  he  made  his 
London  debut  as  "  Genaro,"  in  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  in  1873  sang  with  Christine  Xilsson 
in  New  York.  He  returned  to  America  during  the  season  of  1879-80.  Besides  being 
the  greatest  tenor  living,  he  is  remarkable  for  the  immense  scope  of  his  repertory,  which 
includes  nearl}"  80  operas,  the  tenor  roles  of  which  he  can  sing  at  a  few  hours'  notice. 

CAMPANULA  (Lat.,  a  little  bell),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  campaiiulacece 
(q. v.),  distinguished  by  a  bell-shaped  corolla  with  five  broad  short  segments,  filaments 
dilated  at  the  base,  a  2  to  5  cleft  stigma,  and  a  top-shaped  capsule  with  2  to  5  cells,  open 
ing  by  lateral  clefts  below  the  calyx  segments.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  chiefly 
but  not  exclusively  abounding  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  more  elevated 
districts  of  the  temperate  zimes.  Thej'  are  mostly  herbaceous,  some  of  them  annual.  The 
name  Bell-flower  is  common  to  manj-  of  them,  and  is  often  extended  to  all.  The 
flowers  are  in  general  beautiful,  and  many  of  the  species  are  therefore  frequent  orna- 
ments of  flower-borders.  Of  the  native  British  species,  the  most  common,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  is  the  harebell  (q.v.),  or  Bluebell  (C.  rot undif alia).  The  Canter- 
BTTRY  Bell  (C.  TO«Zt;i»i)  is  a  very  beautiful  annual,  which  has  long  been  so  generally 
sown  in  flower-borders  in  Britain,  that  it  is  almost  as  familiar  to  every  one  as  the  most 
common  field-flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  central  parts  of  Europe. — ^^Medicinal  virtues 
were  formerly  ascribed  to  some  species,  particularly  in  affections  of  the  throat,  where- 
fore C.trachelmm,  frequent  in  woods  in  England,  has  received  the  name  of  throatwort; 
but  they  are  now  regarded  as  inert.  — The  roots  of  some  are  reckoned  among  esculents, 
as  those  of  the  rampion  (q.v.)  (C.  rapunculus),  occasionally  cultivated  in  Britain,  and 
much  more  generally  in  souie  parts  of  continental  Europe. 

CAMPANULA  CE.ff;,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  herbaceous  or  half  shrubby, 
with  a  bitter  milky  juice;  leaves  without  stipules,  and  generally  alternate;  the  calyx 
usually  5-lobed,  its  tube  adhering  to  the  ovary;  the  corolta  monopetalous.  inserted  into 
the  top  of  the  calyx,  usually  5-lobcd  and  regular;  the  stamens  inserted  into  the  calyx, 
and  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla;  the  fruit  with  two  or  more  many-seeded 
cells,  crowned  with  the  withered  calyx  and  corolla,  and  opening  by  division  of 'the  cells 
(locuh'cidaUi/);  the  seeds  fixed  to  the  axis,  and  having  fleshy  albumen.  About  500  species 
are  known,  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  and  colder  climates  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, where  their  blue  or  white  flov.ers  are  among  the  finest  ornaments  of  fields  and 
woods.  The  roots  and  young  leaves  of  some  species  are  eatable,  as  is  the  half -fleshy  fruit 
of  canarina  campanula,  a  native  of  the  Canary  islands. 

CAMPBELL,  a  CO,  in  n.w.  Georgia,  on  the  Chattahoochie  river  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Westpoint  railroad;  360  sq.m.;  pop.  '80.9979—3890  colored.  Among  its  minerals  are 
gold  and  iron.     Productions,  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  Campbellton. 
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CAMPBELL,  a  CO.  inn.  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  and  Licking  rivers;  120  sq.m.;  pop. 
'80,  3V,440 — 44fc  colored.  Tlie  surface  is  level  in  the  bottom  l:ui(ls,  aud  undulating  away 
trnm  the  rivers;  soil  generally  fertile,  producing  grain,  tobacco,  etc.  Co.  scat,  Alex- 
andria. 

CAilPBELL,  a  CO.  in  n.o.  Tennessee,  on  the  Kentucky  border;  watered  by  Clinch 
river;  4oUsq.m. ;  pop.'80. 10,005 — 434colored.  It  liasa  rough  surface,  and  is  traversed  bya 
spur  of  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  is  to  a  large  extent  covered  with  forests.  It 
produces  coin,  wheat,  iuid  sugar.     Co.  seat,  Jacksonbourgh. 

CA3IPBELL.  a  co.  in  s.  Virginia,  between  James  and  Staunton  rivers,  iuter.sectcd 
by  the  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio  railroad;  576  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  '6tJ.2M — 18,954  col- 
ored. It  has  an  uneven  .surface,  and  fertile  soil;  producing  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  etc. 
Co.  seat,  Campbell  Court-house. 

CAMPBELL,  the  family  name  of  the  lords  of  Argyle.  The  origin  of  the  family  lias 
not  been  sati.stactorily  ascertained.  One  theory  makes  it  of  Anglo-Norman  origin; 
another  traces  its  descent  through  a  long  line  of  Celtic  chiefs  to  king  Arthur.  It  lirst 
appears  in  record  towards  the  end  of  tlie  18th  c,  when  it  held  lands  in  Ayrshire  and 
Argj'le.  The  chiefs  of  the  family  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  the 
most  distiugULshed  are  noticed  under  the  head  Augvle. 

CAMPBELL,  Ai-EXANDKR,  d.d.,  1786-18G6;  b.  in  Ireland;  educated  at  Glasgow 
university,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1800,  settling  in  Bethany,  Penn.,  as  pastor 
of  a  Presbyterian  church,  from  which  he  soon  departed  and  organized  a  .society  whose 
doctrine  was  tiuit  the  Bible  should  be  the  sole  creed  of  the  church.  His  foUovvers  increased, 
and  are  now  known  as  "Disciples  of  Christ,"  or  "Campbellites,"  cud  number  about 
half  a  million.  Dr.  C.  was  the  author  of  man\'  Avorks  on  religious  subjects,  and  held 
important  controversies  with  such  disputants  as  liobert  Owen,  archbishop  Purcell,  Kev. 
N.  L.  RicG,  and  Rev.  Wm.  McCalla. 

CAMPBELL,  Archibald.     See  Augyle,  Di'kk  of,  ante. 

CAjffPEELL,  Sir  Colin,  Lord  Clyde,  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  and  most  distinguished 
generals  of  modern  times,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  in  1792.  His  father  was  a  cabinet- 
maker, named  John  Macliver,  but  Colin  assumed  the  name  of  Campbell,  to  gratify  an 
inicle  on  the  motiier's  side.  He  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  1808;  fought  through 
tiie  war  in  the  Spanish  penisula  Avith  distinction,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  the 
United  States  in  1814.  In  1842,  he  attained  the  rank  of  col.,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
was  present  at  the  attack  on  Chusan,  in  China,  and  for  his  .services  there  received  hon- 
orable mention  in  the  Gazette.  He  next  served  in  the  Punjab,  commanding  the  left  at 
the  battle  of  Chillianwallah.  For  his  conduct  in  this  battle,  lord  Gougii  awarded  him 
the  liighest  praise  in  his  dispatch  to  the  governor-general  of  India.  He  next  commanded 
in  the  Peshawur  district,  with  uniform  success  against  the  hill-tribes.  On  the  breaking 
out  oi  the  Crimean  war  in  1854,  lie  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Highland 
brigade,  and  took  a  ijrominent  jiart  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma;  and  afterwards  at  Balak- 
h'.va,  where,  with  the  9;}d  Highlanders,  which  he  did  not  even  form  into  square,  he  beat 
back  the  Kus.sian  cavalry,  who  wrre  swooping  down  on  the  j^oit,  with  its  accumulation 
cf  shipping  and  stores.  His  services  in  this  war  were  rewarded  with  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  maj.gen.,  and  he  was  also  created  a  knight  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the 
bath,  and  received  the  cro.ss  of  the  French  legion  of  honor.  He  was  appointed  inspec- 
tor-gen. of  infantry,  and  in  1857,  commander  of  the  forces  in  India,  then  engaged  in 
quelling  the  Indian  mutiny,  which  by  his  energy  and  judgment  was  soon  utterly  sub- 
dued. One  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  C.'s  generalship,  was  the  care  he  took 
of  the  lives  of  his  men,  all  his  victories  being  won  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  the 
blood  of  his  .soldiers.  For  his  exploits  in  India.  C,  in  1858,  was  created  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  with  tlie  title  of  baron  Clyde,  and  ajjpointed  a  gen.,  tlie  East  India  company 
granting  him  an  annuity  of  £2000.  C.  arrived  in  Britain  from  India  in  1860,  and  died 
Aug.,  1863. 

CAMPBELL,  Gfoisge,  d.d.,  an  eminent  theological  writer,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in 
1719.  He  was  educated  for  the  law.  but  abandoned  that  profession  for  the  study  of 
divinity.  In  1746.  he  was  ord. lined  minister  of  Kanehory  Ternan,  a  parish  lying  some 
miles  .s.w.  of  Aberdeen;  and  in  1759,  he  was  a})pointed  principal  of  Marischal  college. 
Hisfirst  work  was  his  famous  Trcdtisi'  nn  Miruclia,  in  answer  to  liume.  The  dispute  con- 
cerning miracles  lias  assumed  a  new  form  in  tli(!]iresent  century, and  C.'s  arguments  would 
not  meet  all  the  objections  which  the  modern  school  of  rationalists  urge;  but  the  work 
in  its  own  day  was  greatly  admired,  and  characterized  as  "one  of  the  most  acute  and 
convincing  treatises  that  has  ever  ajipeared  on  the  suliject. "  It  was  speedily  translated 
into  French,  Dutch,  and  German.  In  1771,  C.  was  elected  professor  of  divinity  in 
Marischal  college.  In  1776,  he  published  his  Phik/nnphy  of  lUietovic,  which  is  still  a 
standard  work  on  the  subject.  His  last  work  was  a  Trandatkm  of  the  Gonpcls,  irith  Pre- 
Villi  nan/  Dissirf/ition^  ami  Notm.  He  died  April  6,  1796.  After  his  death  appeared  Ins 
fr^-fiins  on  Errlf.wiKl iral  IliMory. 

CAMPBELL,  Joii.N  (Campbell).  Lord,  high  chancellor  of  England,  .son  of  a  minister  of 
Cupar,  in  the  ro.  f)f  Fife.  Scotlanrl,  was  born  in  1779.  He  was  at  first  destined  to  follow 
his  father's  profession,  and  was  sent,  while  still  a  mere  boy,  to  the  neighboring  univer- 
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sity  of  St.  Andrews.  C.  himself  had  no  inclination  for  a  clerical  life,  and  when  he  had 
completed  his  studies  in  the  facult}'  of  arts,  lie  left  for  London,  being  then  about  I'J 
years  of  age.  lie  obtained  employment  on  the  stall  of  the  Morning  Vlironide,  where,  in 
due  time,  lie  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  theatrical  criticism  and  the  reports  in  Iho 
house  of  commons.  He  was  calk'd  to  the  bar  in  1806.  His  sound  sense,  and  unpretend- 
ing aelivily  and  devotion  to  l)usiness,  were  awarded  with  an  extensive  common-iaw  prac- 
tice, and,  after  a  time,  with  professional  promotion.  The  silk-gown  of  a  king's  counsel 
Avas  confeired  upon  him  in  1837.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  entered  parliament, 
actuated,  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  works,  by  a  desire  to  obtain  for  England 
the  benefits  of  a  national  registry  of  titles  to  land.  The  effort,  at  the  time,  was  unavail- 
ing, as  the  landlords,  whom  it  was  destined  more  immediately  to  benefit,  completely 
misunderstood  the  purjiort  of  the  project.  C.  was  promoted  1)\'  the  "VVhig  party,  to 
which  he  had  attached  himself,  to  the  solicitor-generalship  in  1832,  and  to  the  attorney- 
generalship  in  1834.  In  the  same  j'car,  he  was  chosen  the  repi'esentative  in  parlianuiit 
for  Edinburgh.  He  continued  to  represent  Edinbiu'gh  down  to  1S41,  and  remained  in 
the  olfice  of  attorney-general  during  that  period,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time  in 
1885,  when  the  conservatives  were  in  power.  In  1841,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land and  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom;  but  held  the  office  of  chancellor  for  only  a  few 
months,  when  the  Melbourne  cabinet  left  office,  necessitating  C.  also  to  resign.  For  the 
first  time  since  boyhood,  he  found  himself  without  regular  daily  labor,  and  at  the  mature 
age  of  60,  set  to  work  to  win  the  literary  fame  which  he  professes  always  to  have  secretly 
coveted.  His  first  publication  was  a  collection  of  his  speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  the 
house  of  commons.  For  three  or  four  years  after  the  publication  of  his  speeches.  C. 
was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  Lims  of  the  Chancellors,  the  first  scries  of  which 
appeared  in  1845.  In  1846,  he  joined  the  Russell  cabinet  in  the  capacitj"  of  chancellor  of 
tlie  duchy  of  Lancaster.  His  ministerial  duties  were  not  sufliciently  arduous  to  inter- 
ruj)t  his  literary  labors,  and  he  proceeded  to  complete  the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  and  to 
publish  a  supplemental  series  of  Lices  of  the  Chiif-jvstices  of  England.  Both  works  have 
enjoyed  great  popularity,  but  leave  no  doubt  that  the  author  was  more  fitted  for  a  jirac- 
tical  lawyer  than  for  a  man  of  letters.  C.  returned  to  more  congenial  labors  in  1850;  he 
was  then  appointed  to  succeed  Denman  as  chief-justice.  He  held  the  office  for  nine 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  received  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  obtained  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  profession — the  chancellorship  of  England.     He  died  June,  1861. 

CAMPBELL,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  English  poet,  was  b.  in  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
27th  July,  1777.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  and  the  poet  was  the  youngest  of  ten  chil- 
dren. He  was  sent  to  the  university  of  his  native  city,  and  remained  there  six  years. 
During  his  collegiate  course,  he  received  several  prizes,  and  was  particularh'  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  On  leaving  the  university,  C.  went 
to  reside  as  a  tutor  for  a  j-ear  in  the  island  of  Mull.  The  scenery  of  the  w.  Highlands 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  to  his  abode  in  these  grand  and  desolate 
regions  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  touches  of  sublimity  which  occtir  in  his  verses. 
Returning  from  Argyleshire,  C.  meditated  the  studj'of  law,  and  repaired  to  Edinburgh; 
but  he  could  not  shake  off  his  recollections.  In  his  ej'cs,  the  mists  were  folded  on  the 
hills  of  Morven,  the  roar  of  Corrievrekin  was  in  his  ears,  and  instead  of  proseculirrg  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  he  wrote  The  Fltasurcs  of  Hope.  The  poem  was  published  in 
1799,  and  went  through  four  editions  in  a  twelvemonth.  After  its  publication,  C.  went 
to  the  continent;  and  on  Dec.  3,  1800,  witnessed  from  a  Bavarian  monastery  the  battle 
of  Hohenliuden,  fought  between  the  French  and  Austriaus.  In  1801,  he  returned  to 
England  with  The  Exile  of  Erin  and  Ye  Mariners  of  England  in  his  portmanteau; 
and  shortly  after,  took  up  his  abode  in  Edinburgh,  ^\\iiX(i  LocheiVs  TTrt;v///(.'7  v.-as  com- 
posed. In  1803,  C.  proceeded  to  London,  and  adopted  literature  as  a  profession.  He 
contributed  articles  to  The  Edinburgh  Encyclopcfdia  and  compiled  The  Annals  of  Great 
Britain  from  the  Accession  of  Oeorge  II.  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  in  3  vols.  In  1806,  through 
the  inrtuence  of  Mr.  Fox,  C.  received  a  pension  of  £200  per  annum  from  government. 
In  1809.  he  published  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  The  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope  that  The  Castle  of  Indolence  bears  to  The  Seasons — a  less  brilliant  and  sti-ik- 
ing,  but  more  mature  and  finished  performance.  In  1818,  C.  was  again  inGermany, 
and  on  his  return,  he  published  his  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,  in  7  vols.  In  1820.  lie 
delivered  a  coui-se  of  lectures  on  poetry  at  the  Surrey  institution.  From  this  date  tc 
1830,  C.  edited  The  Xew  Monthly  Magazine,  and  contributed  thereto  several  poems,  one 
of  which,  'Ihe  Last  Man,  is  in  some  respects  the  loftiest  of  all  his  perforaiances.  In 
1824,  he  published  Theodoric  and  other  Poems.  In  1827,  he  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the 
university  of  Glasgow,  and  received  the  unusual  honor  of  re-election  the  two  following 
years,  fte  published  The  Pilgrim  of  Glencoe  and  other  Poems  \-a.\>^\^.  His  later  publi- 
cations did  not  add  to  his  fame.  He  died  at  Boulogne,  in  1844,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster abbey,  Macaulay,  dean  Milman,  and  other  celebrated  persons  bearing  the  pall. 

C.  is  an  established  English  classic.  With  the  young.  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  will  ever 
be  a  chief  favorite;  Avhile  readers  of  maturer  years  will  linger  with  delight  over  the  syl- 
van scenery  and  tender  domestic  .scenes  of  Gertrude.  It  is  in  his  lyrics,  however,  that 
C.  has  ascended  highest  into  the  heavens  of  song — Hohenlinden;  Ye  Mariners  of  England; 
and  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  cannot  be  paralleled  in  the  language.     Than  these  lyrics. 
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notliiug  can  be  more  simple  and  spirited.     Once  read,  they  cannot  be  forgotten.     They 
will  fan  the  patriotism  of  many  generations. 

CAMPBELL,  William,  1745-81 :  b.  in  Va. ;  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
He  was  among  the  earliest  of  tlie  patriot  troops  from  that  colouj\  and  was  disliiiguislied 
in  the  conflicts  of  King's  mountain  and  Guilford,  for  which  he  was  promoted  to  be 
brig. gen.     He  died  in  Lafayette's  camp,  just  before  the  Yorktown  surrender. 

CAMPBELL,  WiLLi.\M,  Lord,  d.  1778;  the  last  English  governor  of  South  Carolina. 
He  was  a  capt.  in  the  nav}-;  a  member  of  parliament  in  176-4;  in  1766,  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  1775,  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  active  in  stirring  up  the  Indians 
against  the  colonists,  and  was  in  the  expedition  led  by  sir  Peter  Parlcer  against  South 
Carolina,  in  the  course  of  which  he  received  the  wound  that  caused  his  death. 

CAMPBELL  ISLAND,  a  lonely  spot  on  the  s.  Pacilic.  in  hit.  52"^  33'  s.,  and  long.  169° 
9'  e.  Though  it  is  mountainous,  and  measures  only  36  m.  round,  it  is  yet  valuable  on 
account  of  its  harbors.  It  is  also  scientitically  interesting,  being  volcanic,  and  display- 
ing a  rich  and  rare  flora. 

CAMPBP:LLITES.     See  Disciples  of  Christ. 

CAMPBELTON,  a  royal  burgh  and  seaport,  on  the  e.  coast,  near  the  s.  end  of  the 
penin.-!ula  of  Caulire,  Argjieshire,  and  the  most  important  town  in  that  co..  is  65  ra. 
w.s.w.  of  Glasgow,  on  a  rine  harbor  or  sea-loch,  2  m.  long,  and  one  mile  broad.  It  is 
noted  for  the  number — between  20  and  30 — of  its  whi.sky  distilleries.  It  unites  with 
Ayr,  Liverary,  Irvine,  and  Oban  to  return  one  member  to  parliament.  A  seuljitured 
granite  cross  stands  in  the  principal  street,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
lona.  Pop.  '71,  6680.  The  chief  exports  are  whisky,  herrings,  and  Highland  cattle  and 
sheep.  In  1874,  806  British  vessels  of  6838  tons,  and  18  foreign  of  2353  tons,  entered 
the  port.     C.  is  a  favorite  summer  resort. 

CAM'PE,  Joachim  Heinkich,  1746-1818;  a  German  teacher  educated  at  Halle  in 
theology,  and  chaplain  at  Potsdam.  In  1787,  he  was  counselor  of  education  in  Bruns- 
wick, where  he  published  books  for  .schools,  and  established  a  prosperous  business. 
His  works  on  education  have  been  widely  circulated,  not  only  in  German,  but  in  other 
languages. 

CAMPEACHY.  one  of  the  states  of  Mexico  occupying  the  s.  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  Yucatan,  and  bordering  on  Guatemala  and  the  Belize;  20,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  about 
90,000,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  Indians.  The  soil  is  for  tlie  most  part  sandy 
and  unproductive,  but  there  are  good  pasture  lands.  The  main  productions  are  rice, 
sugar,  and  salt. 

CAMPEA  CHY,  a  seaport  on  the  w.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which  divides 
the  Carilibean  sea  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  in  hit.  19"  50  n.,  and  long.  90'  33' 
west.  Though  it  has  a  sliallow  haven,  yet  it  is  the  center  of  the  trade  in  logwood;  it 
exports  likewise  cotton  and  wax.  It  is  a  handsome  city  of  15,000  inhabitants,  contain- 
ing churches,  convents,  a  cemetery,  a  theater,  a  college,  and  ship-building  docks. 
Campeche  is  the  Spanish  spelling. 

CAMPEG  GIO,  or  CAMPEGGI,  Lorenzo,  1479-1539;  in  early  life  a  lawyer,  but  on 
losing  his  wife  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  rajjidly  rose  to  the  position  of 
cardinal.  In  1519,  he  was  sent  to  England  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  but 
was  unsuccessful.  Henry  VIII.  made  him  bishoi*  of  Salisbury  in  1524,  and  he  came 
a^aiu  to  England  in  1528  to  assist  WoLsey  in  the  case  of  Henry's  divorce  from  Catherine. 
He  accomjilisbed  nothing,  however,  and  the  see  of  Salisbury  was  taken  from  him. 

CAMP  EQUIPAGE  is  a  general  name  for  all  the  tents,  furniture,  fittings,  and  utensils 
carried  with  an  tirni}-,  apjjlicable  to  the  domestic  rather  than  the  warlike  wants  of  the 
soldier.  In  the  days  when  armor  was  worn,  the  V.  E.  was  enormously  heavy  and  com- 
plicated. In  the  present  day,  a  certain  amount  of  C.  E.  is  provided  for  a  given  number 
of  troops.     See  ExcAMi'.UKNT,  Tent,  etc. 

CAMPEB,  Peter,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  pliysicians  and  anatomists  of 
the  IHth  c,  was  born  at  Leyden,  11th  INIay,  1722,  and  studied  medicine  there.  In  1750, 
he  became  professor  of  medicine  at  Franeker;  in  1755,  at  Amsterdam;  and  in  1765,  at 
Gronini'eu.  In  1773,  he  resigned  his  post,  resided  some  time  at  Franeker,  and  then 
travelecl.  On  being  elected  a  Tnember  of  the  state  council  in  1787,  he  renu)ved  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  died,  7th  April,  1789.  C.  was  distin;;uishcd  not  only  for  the  services 
lie  rendered  to  anatomy,  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  medical  juris])ru(lence,  but  also  as  a 
promoter  of  the  fine  arts.  He  was  remarkably  skillful  in  pen-and-ink  drawing,  painted 
in  oil,  embossed,  and  e%'cn  acquired  considerable  experience  as  a  sculptor.  For  his 
observations  on  the  facial  angle,  see  article  Angle.  His  work  on  the  connection  of 
anatomy  with  the  art  of  drawing  was  an  important  contribution  to  the  theory  of  art. 
Another  work.  Description  Aiudoiniquc  d'lin  EU phaid  Male,  edited  by  his  son,  G.  A. 
Camper,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1802,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  C.'s  collected  writ- 
ings, witii  plates,  appeared  under  the  title,  (Kurres  rpii  out  pour  Objct  VHistoire  Naturelle, 
la  PlnjxiiiJiKjie  (t  l Aimtoinie  rouipar/c,  3  vols.  (Par.  1803). 

CAMPERDOWN,  a  broad  tract  of  low  downs  which  separates  the  small  hamlet  of 
Camp,  in  North  Holland,  from  the  German  ocean,  about  30  m.  n.  from  Haarlem.     It  is 
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known  on  account  of  the  victory  obtained,  off  that  part  of  the  coast,  by  admiral  Duncan 
over  the  Dulch  Heet,  Oct.  11,  1797.  Tlie  Dutch  fleet  under  admiral  Van  Winter  had 
stolen  out  of  tlie  Texel,  with  tlie  view  of  joining  the  French  fleet  at  Brest,  when  it  was 
intercepted  by  admiral  Duncan,  and  after  an  obstinate  battle,  attended  with  great  loss 
on  both  sides,  the  Dutch  admiral  was  comjjelled  to  yield,  leaving  8  sail  of  the  line  and 
several  suialler  vessels  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  himself  becoming  a  prisoner. 

CAMP  FOLLOWERS  are  the  sutlers  and  dealers  in  sraall-wareswlio  follow  an  army. 
In  India,  owing  to  the  peculiar  luU)its  and  customs  of  the  Hiidus,  and  the  large 
number  of  servants  retained  by  English  officers,  the  C.  F.  are  in  immense  number: 
comprising  servants,  sutlers,  cantiniers,  hostlers,  water-carriers,  snake-charmers,  danc- 
ers, conjurors,  and  women.  In  Feb.,  1839,  when  a  Bengal  army  of  15,000  men  left 
Shikarpoor  for  Afghanistan,  it  was  accompanied  by  no  fewer  tiiau  85,000  C.  F. ;  the 
commander  took  with  him  six  weeks'  food  for  the  whole  100,000.  All  English  com- 
nianders  in  India  find  this  regulation  a  very  burdensome  one.  Even  in  European 
armies,  however,  C.  F.  are  regardetl  as  necessary;  they  are  under  the  control  of  the 
commanding  officer,  and  are  subject  to  the  articles  of  war — not,  however,  in  canton- 
ments, only  in  the  field.  French  armies  are  accompanied  b}'  women  much  more  largely 
than  English. 

CAMP  riAUSEN,  TViLiiELM,  b.  1818;  a  German  painter  whose  specialty  is  battle 
pieces,  to  qualify  for  which  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army.  Among  his  works  are 
"  Tilly  at  Breitcufeld,"  "Prince  Eugene  at  Belgrade,"  "Godfrey  de  Bouillon  at  Ascalon," 
"Puritans  watching  the  Enemy,"  "  A  Convoy  of  Prisoners  of  Cromwell's  Camp," 
"Cavaliers  and  Koundheads,"  "Storming  of  an  English  Castle  by  Cromwell's  Soldiers," 
"  Charles  II.  in  the  Retreat  from  Worcester,"  "Charles  I.  at  Xaseby,"  etc.  In  1859,  he 
was  made  professor  of  historical  painting  in  the  Dusseldorf  academy, 

CAMPHENE,  or  CAirPHiLENE,  is  an  artificial  variety  of  camphor  obtained  from  tur- 
pentine, by  acting  thereon  with  the  dry  vapor  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  keeping  the 
whole  at  a  low  temperature  by  immersing  the  vessel  in  a  freezing  mixture.  A  solid 
substance  is  produced,  which  separates  in  white  crystalline  prisms,  and  has  the  taste  and 
agreeable  aromatic  smell  of  conmion  natural  camphor.  As  prepared,  it  is  strictly  a 
bydrochlorate  of  C. ;  but  the  latter  can  be  obtained  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  by 
passing  the  vapor  of  the  compound  substance  over  dry  heated  qidcklime,  when  the  acid 
is  held  ]jy  the  lime,  and  pure  C.  passes  over.  It  is  not  so  similar  to  ordinary  camphor 
when  thus  freed  from  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

CAMPHINE  is  the  name  applied  to  a  variety  of  spirit  of  turpentine  obtained  from  the 
piii'ts  anstrciis  of  the  southern  states  of  America,  and  rather  extensively  sold  and  used 
in  Britain  for  burning  in  out-of-door  lamps.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  burns  very  freely, 
giving  off  a  pure  white  brilliant  light;  and  when  the  vapor  diffuses  itself  througn  air, 
and  is  set  tire  to,  it  forms  a  dangerous  and  violently  explosive  mixture. 

CAMPHOR  is  a  solid  essential  oil  which  is  found  in  many  plants,  and  may  be 
separated  from  many  essential  oils.  It  particularly  abounds  in  certain  species  of  the 
natural  order  kniracem  (q.v.).  Almost  all  the  C.  of  commerce  is  the  produce  of  the  C. 
laurel  or  C.  tree  {campliora  offidnarum,  formerly  known  as  laurus  camphora),  a  native  of 
China,  Japan,  Formosa,  and  Cochin-China,  and  which  has  been  introduced  into  Java  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  genus  campftora  differs  from  cinnamoraum  (see  CrNNAiiox)  chiefly 
in  having  a  thin  instead  of  a  leathery  calyx.  The  C.  laurel  is  a  tree  of  considerable 
height,  much  branched,  with  lanceolate,  evergi'een  leaves  on  short  stalks,  and  small 
yellowish-white  flowers  in  axillary  and  terminal  panicles.  The  fruit  is  in  size  and 
appearance  not  unlike  an  imperfectly  ripened  black  currant.  Every  part  of  the  tree, 
but  especially  the  flower,  smells  strongly  of  camphor.  The  wood  is  light  and  durable, 
not  lia])le  to  be  injured  bj'  insects,  and  much  valued  for  carpenter's  work.  In  the 
extraction  of  C.  from  the  C.  laurel,  the  wood  of  the  stem  and  branches  is  chopped  up 
into  frairments,  and  introduced  into  a  still  with  water,  and  heat  applied,  when  the  steam 
generated  carries  off  the  O.  in  vapofc^These  vapors  rise,  and  in  passing  through  rice- 
strawy  with  which  the  head  o%^lal||p  is  filled,  the  C.  solidifies,  and  is  deposited  round 
the  straw  in  minute  grains  or  par|^(^as,  somewhat  about  the  size  of  raw  sugar  or  coarse 
sand.  These  grains  of  impure  C.  are  detached,  and  being  introduced  into  a  large  globu- 
lar glass  vessel  in  quantities  of  about  10  lbs.,  are  reheated,  when  first  the  water  rises  in 
steam,  and  is  allowed  to  escape  at  a  small  aperture;  and  thereafter,  this  aperture  being 
closed,  the  C.  sublimes  and  resolidifies  in  the  interior  upper  part  of  the  flask,  as  a  semi- 
transparent  cake,  leaving  all  the  impurities  behind.  The  flasks  are  then  cooled  and 
broken  by  throwing  cold  water  on  them,  and  the  C.  taken  out,  and  sent  into  market. 
The  glass  globes  employed  are  called  by  an  Italian  name,  homholoes^.  the  sublimation  of 
0.  having  been  first  practiced  in^Bbice. — C.  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  was  first  brought  to  EuroDwH'ihe  Arabs.  It  is  a  white  tough  solid,  slightly  lighter 
than  water,  ivud  floats  tf|ejB||^^R«l><\'ery  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ^lier,  aceti*dCTu!'nn'n"lne  essential  oils.  It  fuses  at  347°,  and  boils  at  399^ 
and  when  set  fire  to,  is  ver\'  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  wliite  smoky  flame.  Thrown 
upon  water,  it  floats,  and  may  be  set  fire  to,  when  the  currents  generated  alike  from  the 
solution  in  water  and  the  irregular  burning  of  the  pieces,  cause  a  curious  rotatory  motion. 
It  has  a  peculiar  hot  aromatic  taste,  and  an  agreeable  characteristic  odor. 
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C.  is  used  in  medicine,  both  internally  and  externally,  as  a  temporary  stimulant.  It 
is  frequently  employed  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  In  small  doses,  it  acts  as  an  anodyne 
and  antispasmodic;  in  very  lar?rc  do.ses.  it  is  an  irritant  poison.  It  is  generally  reckoued 
an  anaphrotlisiac.  Its  alcoholic  solution  and  linmienls  in  which  it  is  the  principal 
ingredient,  are  much  used  for  external  application  in  sprains  and  bruises,  chilblains, 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  paraly.sis. — The  etiiuvia  of  C.  are  very  noxious  to  insects,  and 
it  is  therefore  much  used  for  preserving  specimens  in  natural  history. 

The  Borneo  C.  or  Sumatra  C.  of  commerce,  sometimes  called  hard  C,  is  the 
livodnce  oi  dnji/bdlfoiops  aroma fioi,  a  large  tree  of  the  natural  order  dipteraccm  (q.v. ). 
The  C.  is  obtained  by  cutting  down  the  tree,  and  splitting  it  into  small  pieces;  being 
found  in  crystalline  masses  in  natural  cavities  of  the  wood.  To  this  sub.stance,  the 
Chinese  ascribe  extraordinary  medicinal  virtues,  so  that  it  is  sold  among  them  at  more 
than  50  times  the  price  of  common  camphor.  It  is  seldom  brought  to  Europe  as  an 
article  of  commerce. — The  dryobdlarwyis  aromatiav  yields  also  a  pale-j'ellowisli  limpid 
fluid,  which  gushes  out  when  deep  incisions  are  made  in  the  tree  Avith  an  axe,  and 
which  is  generally  called  liquid  C.  or  C.  oil.  It  is  sometimes  imported  into  Europe.  It 
Las  a  smell  somewhat  resembling  that  of  C,  but  more  aromatic,  like  oil  of  cajeput. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  from  this  fluid  that  the  crystalline  hard  C.  is   deposited.     See 

BOKNEEXE. 

CA:\IP'IIUYSEX,  Dikk  Eafaei^pz,  1586-1627;  a  Dutch  painter,  theologian,  and 
poet.  He  made  a  translation  of  tlie  Psalms,  and  wrote  many  short  poems  of  nu'rit; 
also  several  theological  works,  among  which  was  a  compendium  of  the  doctrines  of 
Socinius.  His  fame  rests  upon  his  work  as  a  painter,  which  was  more  than  ordinarily 
good. 

CAMPI,  a  family  of  artists,  who  founded  at  Cremona,  in  the  middle  and  near  the 
clo.se  of  tlie  ICth  c,  an  eclectic  school  of  painting,  parallel  with  that  founded  bj'  the 
family  CaTacci  (q.v.).  Giulio  C.  (1500-72)  was  the  head  of  the  school.  He  studied 
painting,  .sculpture,  and  architecture  under  Giulio  Romano.  He  also  imitated  the  works 
of  Titian  (at  least  in  coloring)  and  Pordenone  with  such  success  that  his  jjiclures  have 
sometimes  been  ascribed  to  both  of  these  artists.  His  female  heads,  like  those  of  his 
brothers,  are  remarkably  beautiful. — Antonio  C.  studied,  under  his  brother,  both  paint- 
ing and  architecture.  His  knowledge  of  the  latter  was  very  serviceable  in  several  of  his 
paintings;  for  example,  that  of  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter.  He  was  also  a  plastic  artist, 
an  engraver,  and  the  historian  of  his  native  place. — ViucenzoC.  (b.  before  1532,  d.  1591) 
seems  to  have  followed  the  guidance  of  Antonio  rather  tlian  that  of  Giulio,  and 
excelled  more  in  small  figures  than  in  large  pictures.  His  paintings  of  fruits  are  highly 
valued. — IJernardino  C.  ^b.  1522,  d.  about  1590),  a  kinsman  of  the  three  brothers  C, 
was  the  most  famous  of  the  whole.  Lanzi  terms  him  "the  Annibale  Caracci  "  of  the 
scliool.  He  studied  first  under  Givdio  C,  but  soon  excelled  his  master.  Afterwards, 
he  chose  Giulio  Romano,  Titian,  andCorreggio  as  models,  but  chiefly  followed  Ra]>hael, 

fet  without  servile  imitation.  Many  of  his  works  are  found  in  Milan  and  Cremona. 
n  the  latter  place,  the  cupola  of  the  choir  in  the  church  San-Gismondo  is  Bernardino's 
master-piece.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  portrait-painter  and  engraver.  The  lady- 
painter,  Sophonisba  Anguissola,  was  a  distinguished  pupil  of  Bernardino. 

CAM'PIAN,  or  CAMPION,  Ed.mund,  1540-81;  one  of  the  few  English  Jesuits  of 
celebrity;  educated  at  Oxford;  ordained  deacon  in  1567,  but  as  he  could  not  consent  to 
the  Protestant  formulary  as  required  b}-  the  English  church,  he  went  to  Ireland  and 
wrote  a  lustory  of  that  country;  and  then  to  Douay,  where  he  joined  the  .society  of 
Jesus.  In  15yo,  he  returned  to  England  as  a  propagandist  missionary.  The  next  year 
he  was  charged  with  exciting  the  i)eoi)le  to  rebellion  and  holding  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  foreign  powers,  found  guilty,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn,  with  several  others 
of  his  order. 

CAMPn)0'GLIO,  Palazzo  del,  a  famous  palace  erected  by  Michael  Angelo  on 
the  Cai)iioline  hill,  in  Rome.     It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital. 

CAMPINAS,  or  San  Caut.os,  a  t.  of  Brazil,  lU  the  province,  and  70  m.  n.  of  the 
city  of  Sao  Paulo,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  jiicture.sque  district,  on  a  small  river,  the 
Piraticaba.  a  feeder  of  the  Parana.  There  are  large  coffee  and  sugar  i)lanfations  in 
the  surrounding  district,  and  large  quantities  of  sugar  are  exported.  Many  of  the 
houses  arc  built  of  nnid  or  clay,  and  the  inunense  church,  whose  walls  are  5  ft.  thick,  is 
composed  of  beaten  earth.     Pop.  6,000. 

CAM  PION.     Sec  Lvcitn-is  and  Sii-enr. 

CAMPOBAS'SO.  a  province  in  s.  Italy,  1178  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  304,208.  The  surface 
is  almost  wholly  moinitainous,  the  highest  i)oitit  being  nionte  Miletto,  6,740  feet.  Chief 
procbiets,  irr.iin.  wine,  and  vegctaliles.  There  are  m&ufaetori.s  f)f  steel  and  iron  ware. 
The  most  important  stream  is  the  Biferno.  »  ' 

CAMPOBASSO,  a  fortified  t.  of  s.  Italv,  in  the  prfevinre  of  the  same  name,  about 
53  m  n.ii.e.  of  tlu;  citv  of  Naples,  the  town  stands  on  a  .slope  of  the  monte 
Verde,  in  a  cof>l,  airy,  an'd  healthy  region.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  ruined  castle,  .some 
convents,  and  palaces  belonuing  to  resident  nobles.  It  has  manufactures  of  cutlery, 
which  enjoys  a  considerable  reputation  for  excellence.     Its  situation,  though  far  from 
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inviting  as  regards  scenery.  Is  favorable  for  trade,  which  is  facilitated  b}'  good  roads. 
Pop.  13,500. 

CAMPOBAS'SO,  NicoLO,  Count  of.  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  15th  c. ;  the  son  of  a 
noble  family  whose  estates  were  confiscated  because  he  sided  with  Anjou  in  a  war 
against  Naples.  He  sold  his  services  to  Charles  the  bold,  but  subsequently  betrnyed 
him,  and  was  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  Charles's  death.  Walter  Scott  depicted 
C.  in  Anne  of  Geierstein. 

CAMPOBELLO,  an  island  in  Passamaquoddy  bay,  2  m.  from  Eastport,  Maine, 
belonging  to  New  Brunswick;  8  m.  long;  pop.  1073.  There  are  copper  and  lead  ores; 
but  fishing  is  almost  the  only  occupation. 

CAMPOBELLO,  an  island  of  New  Brunswick,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Passama- 
quoildy  bay,  in  lat.  44°  57'  n.,  and  long.  66^  55'  west.  It  is  small,  being  9  m.  long,  and 
from  1  to  3  m.  broad;  but  it  is  decidedly  valuable,  possessing  some  good  harbors,  and, 
at  its  n.  end,  a  light-house  of  GO  ft.  in  height. 

CAMPO  DE  CaiPTANA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of,  and  about  50  m.  n.e.  of  the 
city  of  Ciudad-Real.  It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  cloths,  and  some  trade  in  corn  and 
fruits.     Pop.  5250. 

CAMPO-FORMIO,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Udine,  northern  Italy,  about  7  m.  s.w. 
of  the  city  of  Udiue,  is  celebrated  for  the  treaty  of  peace  here  concluded,  Oct.  17,  1797, 
between  Austria  and  the  French  republic.  After  subjugating  Italy  (1796),  the  French 
army  had  crossed  the  Noric  Alps,  and  threatened  Vienna.  Austria,  therefore,  hastened 
to  arrange  preliminaries  of  peace.  In  the  treaty  which  was  concluded  by  Bonaparte 
with  the  count  of  Coblenz,  17th  Oct.,  1797,  Austria  ceded  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  and 
Mantua,  and  received  as  compensation  the  districts  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  left  bank 
of  the  Adige  in  the  Venetian  states,  and  the  capital,  Venice ;  while  France  took  the 
remaining  territory  of  Venice,  its  possessions  in  Albania,  and  the  Ionian  i.^lands.  In 
the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty,  Austria,  in  ceding  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  to 
receive  as  cosrapenation  Salzl)urg  and  the  Bavarian  district  on  the  Inn;  and  promises 
were  held  out  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  and  other  Italian  houses,  that  their  concessions 
should  be  compensated  at  the  cost  of  Germany. 

CAMPOMA'NES,  Pedro  Rodriguez,  Count  of,  Spanish  minister  and  director  of  the 
royal  academy  of  history  at  Madrid,  founded  by  Philip  V.  in  1738,  was  b.  in  Asturias 
in  1733.  His"  talents  and  learning  were  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  his  native  coun- 
try. By  his  enlightened  views  of  state  policy,  as  well  as  by  his  writings,  which  ranked 
him  among  the  niost  eminent  Spanish  authors,  he  obtained  a  great  reputation  through 
out  Europe.  He  gave  effectual  assistance  to  count  Aranda  in  his  difficult  enterprise  of 
driving  the  Jesuits  out  of  Spain.  He  died  Feb.  3,  1802.  C.'s  chief  works  are  Antigue- 
dad  Jfaritim'T.  de  la  Republics  de  Cartac/o  con  el  Periplo  de  su  general  Hannon,  tradurido 
del  G rier/o  y  ilustrad^j  {Kadvkl,  1758);  Discurso  sobre  el  fomento  de  la  Industria  popular 
(1771);  Discurso  sobre  la  Elucacion  popular  de  los  Ariisanos  y  su  fomerdo  {1115);  Apendice 
a  la  Educacion  popular  (1775-77).  Tliese  writings  contained  his  opinions  on  politics, 
taxation,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  The  best  known  of  his  linaucial 
productions  is  Tratad)  de  la  R'-rjalia  de  Amortizacion  (jVIadrid,  1765). 

CAMPO  SANTO  (lioly  lield)  is  now  the  Italian  designation  for  a  cemetery  or  burying- 
ground,  but  more  especially  for  an  inclosed  place  of  interment,  surrounded  internali}-  by 
an  arcade,  and  destined  to  receive  the  remains  of  persons  of  distinction.  The  most 
famous  C.  S.,  and  that  from  which  the  others  derived  the  name,  is  that  of  Pisa — in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Dome,  and  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  men  who  had  deserved 
well  of  tiie  republic.  It  was  founded  by  archbishop  Ubaldo,  towards  the  end  of  the 
12th  century.  The  archbishop,  having  been  driven  out  of  Palestine  by  Saladin,  brought 
his  tifty-three  vessels,  whicii  had  been  destined  for  the  conquest,  laden  with  the  earth  of 
the  Holy  Land.  This  he  deposited  on  the  spot  which  was  thence  called  the  holy  field, 
and  which,  as  we  have  said,  gave  its  name  as  a  generic  term  to  the  liuryiiig-grounds  of 
Italy.  The  architect  of  the  existing  building  was  Giovanni  Pisano,  under  whose  super- 
intendence it  was  completed  in  1283.  It  conTains  an  area  of  400  ft.  in  length,  and  118  in 
breadth;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  on  the  inner  side  of  which  a  wide  arcade 
runs  round  the  whole  inclosure,  giving  to  it  the  character  of  one  magnificent  cloister. 
At  the  smaller  eastern  side,  there  is  a  large  chapel,  and  two  smaller  chapels  of  smaller 
size  on  the  northern  side.  The  lofty  circular  arches  of  the  arcade  are  filled  with  the 
richest  Gothic  tracery,  which  belongs,  however,  to  a  later  date — the  latter  half  of  the  15tli 
c, — and  consequently  formed  no  part  of  the  original  design.  The  walls  are  adorned  with 
frescoes  which  are  of  great  interest  and  value,  both  absolutely  and  witli  reference  to  the 
history  of  art.  The  oldest  of  those  which  have  been  preserved  adorn  one  side  of  the 
eastern  wall :  they  represent  the  passion  of  Christ,  his  resurrection,  and  other  sacred 
subjects.  These  remarkable  paintings  are  supposed  to  date  before  the  middle  of  the 
14th  c,  and  are  ascribed  to  Buflialmaco.  But  the  most  marvelous  productions  are 
those  of  Giotto  (q.v.),  of  Simone  Memmi.  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  and  of  Andrea  and  Ber- 
nardo Orcagna.  As  a  museum  of  classical  antiquities,  the  C.  S.  is  perhaps  even  more 
remarkable  than  in  any  other  point  of  view.     Altars,  sarcophagi,  bass-reliefs,  statues. 
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iiiscriptions,  everything  that  is  interesting  or  curious  which  has  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  Pisans  for  centuries,  they  have  accumulated  witliin  its  ■walls. 

CAMPUS,  in  ancient  Rome,  a  vacant  space  in  or  near  a  city,  for  pul)lic  shows,  com- 
bats, etc.  There  were  eight  around  Rome,  of  whicii  the  C.  Marlius  (camp  of  Mars)  was 
the  most  important.  It  was  outside  the  walls,  occupyiiig  the  level  space  between  the 
Quirinal,  Pincian,  and  Capitoline  hills.  Intliismet  iha  coi/iitiaci'nturidtd  and  the  comttia 
iiihiita;  and  in  it  was  the  public  hall  for  the  use  of  the  magistrates  and  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, who  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  In  later  times  it  became  a  pleasure 
ground,  with  shaded  walks,  gardens,  baths,  theaters,  and  a  race-course.  Julius  Citsar 
built  within  it  the  marble  halls  for  the  comitia;  Agrippa  the  baths  and  the  pantheon; 
Augustus  his  own  mausoleum ;  and  StatiMus  Taurus  the  lirst  stone  ampliithcuter.  Later 
emperors  crowded  this  particular  C.  with  public  buildings  and  private  residences. 
Under  Aurellan  it  was  taken  in  as  a  part  oi  the  city.  The  district  in  which  the  old 
C.  was  situated  is  now  called  Campo  Marzo.  Another  am  lent  C.  was  the  Sceleratus, 
the  polluted  field,  where  vestals  wiio  had  been  unlrue  to  their  vows  of  chastity  were 
buried  alive.     The  open  grounds  around  modern  colleges  often  bear  the  name  of  campus. 

CAMPVERE,  now  called  Vere,  Yeere,  or  Ter-Vere,  a  small  fortified  t.  on  the 
n.e.  of  the  island  of  "Walcheren,  in  the  Netherlands  province  of  Zealand,  4  m.  n.n.e. 
of  Middelburg.  It  has  a  port  on  the  Veersche  Gat,  which  runs  from  the  Sloe  to  the 
Roompot,  separating  Walcheren  from  Korth  Beveland.  The  town  has  fallen  into 
decay;  but  its  former  prosperity  isindicated  by  the  town-house  of  white  freestone,  with 
clcirant  tower,  and  the  front  ornamented  by  statues  of  several  lords  and  ladies  of  tlie 
Jioiise  of  Bor.ssele;  and  by  the  large  and  beautiful  catliedrul  church  vshich  is  no  longer 
used.  Pop.  Jan.  1,  187b,  1192.  C.  owed  its  name  to  tiic  ferry  (Duteii,  vcir)  existing 
from  thence  to  the  village  of  Campen,  in  North  Beveland,  the  site  of  the  present  ham- 
let of  Kamperland. 

From  a  historical  point  of  view,  C.  is  a  town  of  great  interest.  In  1304,  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  William,  governor  of  IloUaiul  and  Zealand,  and  Guy,  count 
of  Flanders,  who  was  victorious.  In  1572,  the  Spaniards  were  driven  away;  and  a  cen- 
tury later,  0.  was  the  first  town  which  proclaimed  William  III.,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
general  stadtholder.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  as  the  seat  of  a  Scottish  factory  for  three 
and  a  half  centuries.  Wolfaard  van  Borssele,  lord  of  C,  having,  in  1444,  married 
a  princess  of  the  Stuart  line,  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  Scottish  trade.  A  factory 
of  merchants  was  formed,  and  by  contract  between  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland  and  the 
united  provinces.  C.  became  the  only  staple  i)ort.  The  goods  could  not  be  transferred 
to  any  other  place  until  sold,  merchants  resorting  thither  to  do  business.  The  factors 
obtained  many  privileg(!s,  such  as  freedom  from  several  duties  and  the  right  of  being 
governed  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  having  a  \o\\\  con.servator  who  was  supreme  judge  in 
all  matters.  No  factor  might  settle  at  C  without  the  written  authority  of  the  conunis- 
sioners  of  royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  who  took  seciu-ity  for  his  honorable  behavior.  In 
1795,  the  Batavian  republic  withdrew  the  i)rivileges,  "and  the  factory  was  broken  up, 
but  the  conservatorship  was  held  as  a  sinecure  long  after  the  necessity  for  the  ofiice  had 
ceased,  the  name  of  sir  Alexander  Ferrier  appearing  in  the  Ediiiburfjh  Alntaiiac  as 
"conservator  at  Campvere"  so  lately  as  1847.  The  magistrates  of  C.  were  bound  to 
provide  a  church  for  the  factory,  "  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  the  Scottish  nation  be 
not  frustrate  of  the  Word  of  God  and  exercise  of  tlie  reformed  religion  in  their  own 
proper  language."  The  ministers  were  ai)pointed  by  the  commissioners  of  royal  burghs, 
from  1GK3  to  1790,  when  the  last  appointment  was  made. 

CAMTOOS,  or  G.\mtoos,  a  river  of  the  e.  division  of  the  Cape  Colony,  of  200  m.  in 
length.  It  rises  in  the  Niewveld  mountains,  near  lat.  32'  .s.,  and,  flowing  through  the 
inland  district  of  Beaufort,  and  the  maritime  one  of  Uitenhagc,  fails  into  tiiat  inlet  of 
the  sea  which  is  innnedintcly  to  the  w.  of  Algoa  l)ay.  It  is  valuable  as  an  aid  to  irriga- 
tion. For  instance,  Ilaidccy,  a  .station  of  the  London  missionary  .society  on  its  banks, 
is  thorouixhly  watered  by  means  of  a  splendid  tunnel  carried  through  solid  rock  at  the 
expense  of  the  association  just  mentioned. 

CAMUCCINI,  ViNCENZo,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  modern  historical  painters  in 
Italy,  was  b.  in  Rome,  1775.  The  school  of  which  he  became  the  head  was  founded  on 
the  theatrical  antique  style  of  the  French  p;\inter  David.  The  first  important  works  by 
C.  were  the  "  Assa.ssination  of  Ca'.sar"  and  the  "  Death  of  Virginia;"  both  painted  for 
lord  Bristol  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  His  picture  of  "  rnbelievin^ 
Thomas"  was  copied  in  mosnic  for  St.  Peter's  church.  P'or  the  church  of  San  Giovanni 
in  Piacehza  he  executed  a  "Presentation  in  the  Temple,"  which  was  greatly  admired. 
These  works  were  followed  by  many  .scenes  from  Roman  history;  among  them,  the  pic- 
tures of  "  Iloratius  Codes,"  and  "Romulus  and  Remtis"  as  children.  C,  who,  as  a 
man  and  an  artist,  was  highly  honored  during  his  career,  died  at  Rome,  Sept.  2,  1844. 

CAMUS,  A UMAND  Gaston,  a  prominent  charac-ter  in  the  P^rench  revolution,  was  b. 
in  Paris,  April  2,  1740.  On  acccmnt  of  his  superior  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law,  he 
was  elected  advocate-general  of  the  French  clergy.  He  was  a  zealous  and  ascetic  Jan- 
senist.  and  possessed  of  extraordinary  firmness  of  character.  He  hailed  the  movements 
of  1789  with  joy,  and  was  elected  member  of  the  states-general  by  the  people  of  Paris. 
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In  this  position,  he  appeared  as  the  resolute  foe  of  the  ancient  rei^ime.  Tie  gained  pos- 
session of,  !uul  puhlislu'd,  the  so-called  Bed  Book,  giving  accounts  of  court  expenditure, 
whicli  was  highly  disadvantaueous  to  tlie  court  and  its  uuuisters.  After  the  figlit  of 
Louis  XVI.,  C  willi  JMoiitniorin,  Lafaj-ette,  and  Baill^^  accused  the  king  of  treason 
and  couspiracy,  and  insisted  on  the  suppression  of  all  orders  and  corporations  based  on 
hereditary  rights.  As  conservator  of  the  national  archives,  he  rendered  an  importaiit 
service  by  preserving  from  destruction  tlie  old  documents  of  the  abolished  corporatior.s 
and  institutions.  He  was  absent  in  Jielgium  during  the  king's  trial,  but  sent  his  vote 
for  death.  In  Mar.,  1793,  when  he  was  connnissioned  to  make  prisoners  of  Duraouriez 
and  other  generals  suspected  of  treason,  C.  himself  and  his  four  colleagues  were  taken 
prisoners  and  delivered  over  to  the  Austrians  (April  3);  but,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
two  and  a  half  j'ears,  he  was  exchanged  for  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  On  his  retm-n 
to  Paris,  he  was  made  member  of  the  council  of  live  hundred,  of  which  he  became  presi- 
dent, Jan.  23,  1796,  but  resigned  20th  May,  1797,  and  devoted  his  time  to  liteniture. 
Remaining,  however,  true  to  Ids  principles,  he  voted,  July  10,  1802,  against  Napoleon's 
proposed  consulship  during  life.     C.  died  of  apoplex}^,  Nov.  2,  1804. 

CAMUS,  Chakles  Etiexne  Loitts,  1699-1768;  a  French  mathematician,  associate 
of  the  Paris  academy  of  sciences,  and  member  of  the  royal  society  of  London.  In  1736; 
he  accompanied  Maupertuis  and  Clairaut  in  an  expedition  to  Lapland  to  measure  a 
degree  of  the  meridian.  He  w^as  the  author  of  a  Course  of  Mathematics,  and  several 
essays  on  mechanical  and  mathematical  subjects. 

CAMWOOD,  or  Barwood,  a  dyewood  which  yields  a  brilliant  but  not  permanent  red 
color,  and  is  used  along  with  sulphate  of  iron  to  produce  the  red  color  in  English  ban- 
dana handkerchiefs.  It  is  the  wood  of  bapliia  rntidia,  a  tree  of  the  natural  oider 
leguminosce,  sub-order  ca^salpiniem.  a  native  of  Angola.  It  is  preferred  to  Brazil  wood 
(q.v.),  as  producing  a  tiuer  and  richer  red. 

CA'NAAN,  the  fourth  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah.  The  posterity  of  Canaan 
were  numerous,  there  being  ten  sons  who  were  the  fathers  of  as  many  tribes  dwelling  m 
Palestine  and  Syria.  His  eldest  son,  Zidon,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  Ihe 
city  of  Sidon.  The  whole  of  Palestine  was  called  after  the  patriarch  the  "Land  of 
Canaan."  As  to  the  curse  pronounced  by  Noah  upon  Canaan  and  his  descendants, 
there  is  no  just  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  unfilial 
conduct  of  Ham. 

CANAAN.     See  Palestijte. 

CA'NAANITES,  a  collective  name  for  the  several  nations  conquered  by  the 
Israelites  on  the  w.  side  of  Jordan.  Five,  six,  seven,  and  ten  nations  are  menfioned 
in  various  places  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  of  only  two  of  them  have  we  any  col 
lateral  information — the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites.  And  the  former  of  these  appears 
to  have  been  included  not  with  strict  propriety  among  the  Canaanites,  evidence  now 
tending  to  show  that  they  not  only  dwelt  beyond  the  border  of  Canaan,  but  did  not  even 
speak  a  Semitic  language;  nor  were  they  homogeneous  with  other  Canaanitish  people. 
In  general,  the  Canaanites  are  described  as  living  in  a  state  of  political  disintegration; 
the  combined  result  of  Semitic  love  of  independence,  and  of  varied  conformation  of  the 
soil.  Thirt}"-one  of  their  petty  kings  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  That  the 
Israelites  were  not  immediately  successful  in  conquering  the  C.  is  now  universally 
recognized.  The  work  of  many  years  was  concentrated  by  tradition  on  a  single 
great  name.  The  immediate  result  of  the  Israelite  invasion  was,  not  the  extinction 
of  the  old,  but  the  addition  of  a  new  element  of  stronger  material,  but  less  advanced 
culture.  The  chief  object  of  Canaanitish  worship  was  The  dual-natured  god  of  life  and 
fruitfnlness,  Baal,  or  the  Baal,  "  the  lord,"  and  his  consort  Asherah,  "the  happj"."  The 
masculine  form  of  the  latter  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob.  Asherah 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Ashtoreth  or  Astarte,-who  belonged  to  another  type  of 
Semitic  religion.  The  .symbol  of  Asherah  was  the  stem  of  a  tree,  though  possibly  some- 
times carved  into  an  image;  that  of  the  Baal  probably  had  the  form  of  a  cone  and  repre- 
sented the  raj's  of  the  sun,  or  the  generative  power.  It  is  these  .symbols  which  are 
referred  to  in  the  phrase  "the  Baals  and  Asherahs"  (Judges  iii.  7),  where  "the  groves" 
of  the  king  James's  version  is  clearly  a  mistranslation.  The  licensed  harlotry  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  worship  of  Asherah  was  peculiarh"  obnoxious  to  the  later  Hebrew 
prophets,  though,  indeed,  even  the  folk-lore  of  the  Israelites  shows  traces  of  aversion  to 
Its  attendant  immorality.  Another  characteristic  of  the  Canaanitish  religion  was  sooth- 
saying, and  this  was  vigorously  denounced  by  the  conquerors  (Deut.  xviii.  10-14). 
There  were  relics  of  Canaanitish  times  in  old  traditions  which  the  Israelites  did  not  sup- 
press, and  it  is  alleged  by  uncompromising  historical  critics  that  .some  of  the  narratives 
in  Genesis  are  revised  and  purified  versions  of  Canaanitish  legends.  The  most  obvi- 
ous of  these  are  said  to  be  the  stories  which  are  attached  to  localities  in  Canaan,  such  as 
Luz  and  Beersheba.  The  question  whether  a  remnant  of  the  n!d  population  of  Pales- 
tine maj'  not  be  still  in  existence  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  several  recent  investi- 
gators, wdio  find  descendants  of  the  C.  in  the  fellahs  or  peasants  of  the  Holy 
Land.  From  an  ethnological  point  of  view  there  seems  to  have  been  a  close  affinity  of 
the  three  peoples,  the  Israelites,   the  C,  and  the  Phoenicians,  who  appear   to  have 
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migrated  successively  from  a  Babylonian  center,  and  the  last  to  move  westward  were 
probably  the  HebreAvs. 

CANADIAN  RIVER,  rising  in  n.w.  Mexico,  25  m.  n.e.  of  Santa  Fe,  running  s. 
150  ni.,  and  then  e.  near  the  bounds  of  the  Indian  territory  and  Texas,  thence  through 
tlie  Indian  territory,  and  emptying  into  tlio  Arkansas  river  near  the  w.  boundary  of  the 
state  of  Arkansas;  whole  length  about  GUO  miles. 

CANADA,  as  a  geographical  designation,  has  had  in  history  a  variet}'  of  meanings. 
Originally,  it  comprised  an  extensive  range  of  country  reaching,  under  the  French,  as 
far  as  even  the  Mississippi,  away  bej'ond  the  bounchuy  lakes.  It  was  subsecjuently  lim- 
ited to  a  region  chietly  in  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence — including  in  that  term  both 
tile  lakes  and  the  river.  C,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  most  generally  known, 
was,  in  1791,  divided  into  two  provinces,  Ontario  and  Quebec,  or  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.*  These  two  sections  were  reunited  in  1840;  but  became  separate  menil)ers  of 
the  confederation — the  Dominion  of  Canada — in  1867.  The  country  composed  of  these 
two  provinces  extends  eastwards  from  a  line  drawn  between  lake  Superior  and  James 
bay,  a  branch  of  Hudson's  bay,  to  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Northward,  it  reaches 
from  the  Canadian  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  high  ridge  of  land  which  separates 
the  rivers  of  C.  from  those  of  the  region  long  known  as  the  Hudson  bay  territory,  but 
since  1870  forming  a  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  C.  is  bounded  n.  bj'  the  (former) 
Hudson  bay  territory;  e.,  by  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  s.,  by  the  states  of  ]Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  the  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario;  w.,  by  lakes  St. 
Clair.  Huron,  and  Superior;  and  n.w.,  by  the  Indian  territories.  The  area  of  C.  is  about 
331, "280  sq.m.,  of  which  121.260  are  in  the  province  of  Outaiio,  and  310,020  in  the  prov- 
"iuce  of  Quebec.  The  principal  river  of  C.  is  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  its  most  important 
tributaries  are  all  from  the  left.  The  St.  Lawrence  drains  an  area  of  565,000  miles. 
The  Ottawa,  450  m.  long,  forms  the  boundary  between  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  St. 
jMaurice.  nearly  400  m.  m  length,  and  the  Saguenay,  noted  for  its  fine  scenery,  rnnk  as 
rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  according  to  li^uropean  analogies.  The  only  affluents 
from  the  right  worth  naming  are  the  Richelieu,  the  St.  Francis,  and  the  Chaudiere;  ^ 
and  even  of  these  subordinate  streams,  the  last  two  are  totally  Canadian,  while  the 
first,  as  the  outlet  of  lakes  Champlain  and  George,  belongs  to  the  United  States  only 
in  part. 

In  1535,  Jacques  Cartier,  a  French  navigator,  b.  at  St.  Malo  in  1494,  entering  the 
St.  Lawrence  on  the  festival  of  the  saint  of  that  title,  took  nominal  possession  of  North 
America  in  the  name  of  his  king,  Francis  I.  It  was  not,  however,  till  nearly  a  century 
later  (1608)  that  Quebec  was  taken  formal  possession  of.  From  that  stronghold,  France 
ruled  for  150  years  a  vast  region,  extending  eastward  to  Acadia — Nova  Scotia — west- 
ward to  lake  Superior,  and  down  the  Mis>;issippi  to  Florida  and  Loui.siana.  In  1759,  a 
small  Briti.sh  army — .5000  in  immber — under  tiie  command  of  gen.  Wolfe  (q.  v.),  virtually 
wrenched  La  NouveUc  Fnince,  on  the  "  plains  of  Abraham,"  from  her  first  European 
rulers  by  the  taking  of  Quebec.  Isle  aux  Noix,  and  forts  Oswegatchie  and  Levis,  suc- 
cessively passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  and  then  IMontreal  was  beleaguered  and 
taken  hy  gen.  Amherst  with  an  army  of  17,000  men.  The  capitulation  of  that  city, 
which  was  signed  Sept.,  1760,  brought  to  a  final  close  the  era  of  French  dominion  in 
Canada.  The  people  of  the  conquered  country  were  secured,  l)y  the  terms  agreed  to, 
in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion;  and  peace  was  concluded  between  Britain  and 
France  in  1763. 

In  that  year,  a  small  portion  of  the  recently  acquired  territory  was  organized  by 
royal  proclamation  under  English  laws.  In  1774,  the  new  province  was  extended  by 
parli.ameutary  enactment,  and  that  under  French  laws,  down  the  Ohio  to  its  confluence 
with  tile  Mississippi,  and  up  the  latter  stream  to  its  source.  Fin!lllJ^  C.  receded  to  its 
present  limits  in  17*?,  giving  up  to  the  American  republic  the  sites  of  six  sovereign 
states — Minnesota,  Wiseonsiii,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  In  1791,  it  was 
divided,  under  separate  legislatures,  into  two  sections — the  eastern  retaining  French 
institutions,  and  tiie  western  receiving  tho.se  of  England;  and  these  .sections,  again, 
after  political  discontent  had  in  each  ripened  into  armed  insurrection,  were  reunited  for 
legislative  purposes  in  1840. 

In  1763,  the  French  population  amounted  to  about  65,000,  occupying  the  immediate 
l)anks  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries.  Excepting  within  the  cities  of 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  the  immigrants  of  a  different  origin,  whether  from  the  old  colo- 
nies or  from  the  mother  country,  scarcely  attempted  to  establish  lliemselves  among  the 
ancient  scitlt-rs;  thus  pnnhicing  a  kind  of  reciprocal  isolation,  which,  even  down  to  the 
present  day,  lias  not  been  materially  disturbed.  Generally  .speaking,  therefore,  the  two 
grand  elements  of  the  provincial  poj)ulation  arc  locally  distinnuished  from  each  other — a 
relative  position  whieli  lias  happilj'  excluded,  as  l)etween  them,  nearly  every  dilliculty 
as  to  education  and  religion.  Tiie  .settlers  of  French  origin,  almost  entirely  confined  to 
lower  C,  occupy  the  banks  of  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the  lower  courses  of  its  tributary 
streams:  all  the  rest  of  lower  C.  and  tli(!  whole  of  upper  C,  so  far  as  they  are  reclaimed 
at  all,  belong  to  colonists  of  Engli.sh  race. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  most  probablj'  to  be  found  in  the  assertion  that  Jacques 

*  Tn  the.  first  half  of  the  article  the  name  Canada  is  used  in  this  sense;  the  second  half  gives  a  notice 
«f  tin;  Dominion  as  now  coustituted. 
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Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada,  having  heard  the  natives  apply  the  Indian  word 
Kaniui'flia  (village)  to  their  settlements,  mistook  it  for  the  name  of  the  whole  country. 

U])per  and  lower  C.  have  i)resenled  a  striking  contrast  in  their  rates  of  progress. 
To  take,  for  instance,  tiie  growth  of  towns:  In  lower  C.  there  are  only  iwo  towns  with, 
a  pop.  (1871)  above  5,000— ^Leviss,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  G,691,  and  Sorel.  at  the  confluence 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Richelieu,  5,6:30 — in  addition  to  Quebec,  Tlure  Rivers,  and 
Montreal,  the  three  French  foundations.  The  growth  of  Jloutreal  and  (Quebec,  remark- 
able enough  in  itself,  has  been  owing  rather  to  their  commercial  facilities  with  regard 
to  the  country  at  large  than  to  the  agricultural  resources  of  their  inunediate  vicinities; 
whik;  Toronto,  London.  Kingston,  ^md  Hamilton— each  nurtured  chietly  by  its  own. 
locality— have  an  aggregate  population  of  above  110,000.  Great  part  of  upper  and  lower 
C,  more  especially  llie  shores  of  lake  Superior,  is  valuable  only  for  mineral  resources, 
such  as  iron,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  silver,  gold,  cobalt,  manganese,  gypsum,  marl,  granite, 
sandstone,  limestone,  slate,  and  marbles  of  nearly  every  imaginaljle  color.  Considerable 
portions  also,  though  heavily  timbered,  chiefly  with  pine,  are  yet  but  little  adaptixl  to 
setth.'inent  and  cultivation.  Towards  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  again,  a  considerable 
section  derives  importance  mainly  from  the  fisheries,  being,  with  partial  exceptions  in 
Gaspe,  comparatively  worthless  for  every  other  object.  Thus  the  area  for  the  profitable 
production  of  ordinary  cereals  cannot  materially  exceed  40,000  sq.m.,  containing,  how- 
ever, within  this  space  a  singularly  small  proportion  of  irreclaimable  surface.  This  cul- 
tivable block  increases  in  width  and  fertility  from  its  commencement  on  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  shores  of  lake  Huron.  Below  Quebec— to  say  nothing  of  the  precari- 
ous nature  of  the  crops — there  may  always  be  seen,  on  one  or  on  both  sides,  the 
primeval  forest.  Between  that  city,  again,  and  the  basin  of  the  Ottawa,  a  gradual 
improvement  shows  itself,  even  on  the  n.  side;  and  towards  the  s.,  tiiere  stretches  away 
to  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  a  broad  belt  of  generally  undulating  character, 
prol)ablv  the  best  field  in  the  country  for  the  blending  of  pasturage  and  agriculture. 
From  the  basin  of  the  Ottawa  inclusiv'e,  the  parallel  of  the  s.  end  of  lake  I\ipissing  may 
be  said  to  cut  off,  towards  the  s.w.,  the  entire  residue  of  the  practicable  soil,  in  the 
shape  of  a  roughly  defined  triangle,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  at  least  equal,  in  the  growth 
of  grain  in  general  and  of  wheat  in  particular,  to  any  region  of  the  same  extent  ia 
North  America. 

As  C.  slants  southwards  eight  or  nine  degrees  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  that  of  the  Detroit,  which  communicates  between  lakes  St.  Clair  and  Erie,  the  climate 
of  the  w.  must  be  warmer  than  that  of  the  east.  In  addition  to  this  cause  of  difference, 
it  holds  as  a  general  law  over  the  continent  that  the  climate  improves  in  advancing  west- 
ward, even  on  the  same  ])arallel.  Besides,  the  lakes  of  upper  C.  appear,  in  a  good 
measure,  to  neutralize  and  mitigate  the  extremes  of  a  Canadian  climate.  While  Quebec 
in  winter  ordinarily  enjoys  tiveor  six  months  of  sleighing,  the  corresponding  season  in 
Toronto  ranires  from  five  or  six  days  to  five  or  six  v/eeks."  As  to  summer,  the  difference 
in  favor  of  Toronto  is  rather  in  point  of  duration  than  of  intensity.  As  indications  of 
the  climate  of  C,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  isle  of  Orleans,  immediately  below  Quebec, 
is  famous  for  its  plums,"^aud  the  island  of  Montreal  for  its  apples;  and  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Toronto  to  the  head  of  lake  Erie,  grapes  and  peaches  ripen  without  any  aid 
whatever.  ^Melons,  again,  of  large  size,  come  to  maturity,  through  the  settled  parts  of 
the  province,  in  the  open  air;  and  pumpkins  and  squa.shes  attain  enormous  size,  some  of 
them  near  Toronto  having  weighed  300  lbs.  The  climate  of  C,  though,  as  a  whole, 
vastly  steadier  than  that  of  the  British  isles,  is  yet  occasionally  liable  to  s'uch  changes  as 
among  us  are  all  but  impossible,  jlontreal,  for  instance,  may  be  said,  on  an  average, 
to  have  an  extreme  cold  of  24^  below  zero,  and  an  extreme  heat  of  96'  above  it.  Now, 
on  short  notice,  a  thaw  may  surprise  the  former  temperature,  and  a  fro.st  the  latter;  so 
that  there  is  room,  in  winter  and  summer  respectivel^v,  for  a  comparatively  sudden  rise 
or  fall  of  about  60".  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  C.  has  the  summer  of  Italy  and  the 
winter  of  Southern  Russia  or  North' Germany.  The  averaire  summer  temperature  of  Tor- 
onto is  67.8\  of  Paris,  04.5%  and  of  Rome,  74.2';  while  the  average  winter  temperature 
of  Toronto  is  24.5",  of  Berlin,  31.4",  and  of  St.  Petersburg.  IS.l".  And,  lying  in  the 
latitudes  of  the  summer  rains,  and  of  the  most  valuable  cereals  and  grasses,  the  latitude 
most  favorable  for  animals  which  enhance  domestic  wealth — the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the 
horse- -C.  occupies  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  world  for  rearing  men  and  women. 
It  lies  in  the  latitude  where  man  attains  the  greatest  energ}-  of  body  and  mind,  and  from 
wMiich  have  hitherto  issued  the  conquering  races.  C.  may  thus  be  looked  on  as  destined 
to  influence  the  future  of  the  world. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada. — The  name  Canada  has  lately  acquired  an  enormous  exten- 
sion of  territorial  signification.  In  1867,  an  act  for  the  union  of  C.  (Upper  and  Lower), 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  was  passed,  and  by  it  these  provinces  were  federally 
united  into  one  Dominion  of  C.  under  the  crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  consti- 
tution similar  to  that  of  the  mother  country  and  with  Ottawa  for  its  capital..  All  the 
vast  territory  which  the  Hudson  baj"^  company  held  under  a  charter  issued  by  Charles 
II.,  was  transferred  to  the  imperial  government  in  Dec.  1869 — the  company  receiving 
an  indemnity  from  the  Canadian  government  of  £300,000 — and  was,  by  order  of  H.  31. 
the  queen  incouncil,  received  into  the  DominiOH  the  following  year.  The  portion  of 
that  territory  known  as  Red  River  Settlement  (q.v.)  was  in  1870'  erected  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Manitoba.      (The  district  to  the  n.  and  e.  of  Manitoba  is  now  known  as 
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Keewatin.  The  vast  region  towards  the  n.w.  was  organized  as  a  territory  in  1875  under 
the  name  of  tlie  Nortli-west  territory.)  Britisli  Columl)ia  became  a  member  of  the 
Dominion  iu  1871.  Prince  Edward  island  joined  the  confederation  in  lb78,  and  the 
accession  of  ^Newfoundland  cannot  be  long  deferred. 

This  vast  extent  of  territory,  extending  from  the  latitude  of  Rome  to  the  Arctic 
ocean,  .stands  in  superficial  area  (3,500.000  sq.ni.),  even  if  we  exclude  Labrador  and  the 
islands  of  the  Arctic  ocean,  little  behind  the  United  States  (3,008,000)  and  Europe 
(3,720,000).  East  and  w.  it  extends  from  the  5;^d  to  the  141st  meridians.  The  total 
habitable  area  is,  however,  diminished  considerably  when  the  frozen  regions  n.  of  the 
60th  parallel  of  latitude  are  deducted. 

The  physical  characteristics  and  statistics  of  the  various  provinces  will  be  found 
discussed  under  their  several  heads. 

The  census  of  1871  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  several  provinces: 

Area  in 
Provinces.  sq.  miles.  Pop.  1871. 

Ontario 107,780  1,620,851 

Quebec 193,355  1,191,516 

New  Brunswick 27,322  285,594 

Hova  Scotia 21,731  S87.800 

Manitoba 13,969  12,228 

British  Columbia 356,000  33.586 

Prince  Edward  island 2,133  94,021 

North-wjst  territory 2,650,000  60,500 

Total  for  Dominion 3,372,290  3,6bC,096 

Newfoundland  (1869) 40,200  146,536 

Total  for  Dominion  of  the  future 3,412,490  3,832,632 

The  Indian  population  of  the  Dominion  was  m  1877  reported  by  the  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs  to  amount  to  99,650.  In  1871,  the  number  of  immigrants  into  the 
Dominion  was  37,949;  in  1873,  they  numbered  no  less  than  99,059;  and  in  1874,  80,022. 
Of  these  a  fair  proportion  became  actual  .settlers;  thus  of  a  total  of  31,650  immigrants 
in  1876,  25,633  settled  in  tlie  country.  Of  late  there  has  been  some  immigration  from 
tlie  United  States.  In  1879,  there  were  upwards  of  6000  Chinese  residents  iu  British 
Columbia. 

Church  and  Education. — There  is  no  state  church  in  C.  In  1871,  tliere  were  1,492,000 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  Dominion,  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  province 
being  French  Catholics.  The  Presbyterians  numbered  544,000;  the  Methodists,  514,000; 
and  the  Episcopal  church,  494,000.  Lutherans,  Congregationalists,  and  many  other 
sects  are  also  repre>sei)ted.  The  Episcopal  church  is  governed  by  nine  bishops,  and  the 
Ron)an  Catholic  church  by  four  archbishojjs  and  fourteen  bishops. 

Education  is  careiully"fo.stercd  in  the  Dominion.  Especially  in  the  oldest  settlement 
both  primary  and  secondary  schools  are  numerous.  The  province  of  Ontario  had  in 
1871  nearly  5000  educational  establishments,  including  16  called  colleges.  Quebec  has 
3  universities,  1  being  Catholic,  and  above  20  classical  and  industrial  colleges.  New 
Brunswick  has  ncarly'lOOO  primary  schools.  Nova  Scotia  has  a  university  at  Halifax; 
and  the  new  province  of  IManitolia  has  already  a  university  at  Winnijieg.  In  1871,  there 
were  420  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  published  in  C,  of  which  255  appeared  in 
Ontario. 

Riirnne. — The  total  revenue  of  the  Dominion  of  C.  for  the  financial  year  ending 
June,  1877,  amounted  to  £s.H77,956,  and  the  gross  expenditi:re  was  £8,840,324,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  £37,632.  In  the  financial  estimates  for  the  year  ending  June,  1879,  the 
total  expenditure  was  fixed  at  £7.860,876.  The  debt  of  the  Dominion,  incurred  chiefly 
on  account  of  public  works,  the  interest  of  which  forms  the  largest  i)art  of  the  expend[- 
iture,  amounted  in  1878  to  £29,879,421;  and  of  this  capital,  £24,497,524  represented 
debt  pavable  in  London. 

f'inHmerre.—"Y\\G  trade  of  the  Dominion  is  chiefly  with  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain;  and  while  the  greater  part  of  the  Canadian  exports  finds  its  way  to  Great 
Britain,  the  imports  are  now  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  Thus,  of  a  total  expor- 
tation of  76,000.000  in  1877,  41  millions  went  to  Great  Britain,  26  millions  to  the  United 
States;  while  of  a  total  imi)ortation  of  99,000,000.  40  millions  came  from  Great  Britain, 
but  51  millions  from  the  United  States.  In  1878,  the  total  exports  wcii-e  valued  at 
$79,323,007  (£15,864,000);  the  imports  at  $93,081,787  (£18,616,000).  The  staple  articles 
of  export  arc  wood  and  breadstufFs;  also  fish,  funs,  etc.,  and  minerals.  The  chief 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  woolen  manufac- 
tures, and  cotton  goods. 

,V/(//)////'.7.— The  merchant  shipping  of  C  is  important,  and,  considering  its  popula- 
tion, nmarkablv  extensive.  At  the  end  of  1877,  there  were  7302  ve.s.sels  on  the  regular 
books  of  the  Dominion,  measuring  1,310,408  tons  of  register  tonnage.  C.  is,  accord- 
inglv,  the  fifth  in  rank  of  the  ship-owning  states  of  the  world,  following,  for  extent  of 
shipping,  Britain,  the  United  Sfatr s.  Norway,  and  Italy,  but  taking  precedence  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  all  other  maritime  powers. 
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Fisheries. — The  total  produce  of  the  Canadian  fislicries  in  1877  was  valued  at  £2,- 
405,991.  In  that  year  fish  to  the  value  of  £1,400,140  wore  exported.  This  includes  the 
fisheries  of  British  Columbia,  but  of  course  excludes  those  of  Newfoundland.  In  1879, 
there  Avere  seven  establishnirnts  in  C.  for  artificial  fish  culture,  from  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  13,500,000  young  fish  (salmon,  speckled  trout,  and  white  fisli)  were  sent 
forth  into  the  waters  of  the  Dominion. 

Mines. — In  the  year  1876-77,  Canadian  mines  gave  produce  (including,  coal,  gold, 
gypsum,  manganese,  mineral  oil,  copper,  iron,  lead,  silver,  salt,  slate,  and  stone)  to  the 
value  of  £739,^790. 

Canals  and  liailwayft. — In  the  matter  of  communication  C.  is  unrivaled.  The  St. 
Lawrence,  with  its  lakes,  puts  great  part  of  it  in  connection  at  once  witli  the  most  com- 
mercial section  of  the  United  States  and  with  the  open  ocean.  The  navigation  of  rhis 
great  water  system  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  art;  numerous  and  extensive  canals,  of 
which  the  Ilideau  and  tiic  Welland  are  the  most  important  supplement  to  the  maia 
artery.  The  revenue  of  the  canals  in  1877  amounted  to  £74,790.  C.  is  also  not  deficient 
in  roads  of  every  description,  at  least  in  the  settled  regions;  and  it  already  possesses  an 
immense  and  steadily  iu(!reasing  network  of  railways.  In  1877,  there  were  in  operation 
over  5,570  m.  of  railway,  while  nearly  2,000  m.  were  in  course  of  construction.  The 
Grand  Trunk  railway,  1388  m.  in  length,  and  giving  unbroken  communication  between 
Poi-tland  and  Detroit,  is  the  longest  line  in  the  world  owned  by  one  company  and  under 
the  same  management.  The  Victoria  bridge,  by  which  the  railway  crosses  the  St.  Law- 
rence at  Montreal,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  In  1872,  the  imperial  parliament 
notified  the  guarantee  of  a  Canadian  loan,  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  railway 
tiu-ough  British  territory  to  the  Pacific  shores;  but  the  original  arrangements  have  been 
departed  from,  and  the  undertaking  progresses  but  slowly.  There  has  been  much  debate 
as  to  the  best  point  for  the  terminus.  The  total  revenue  of  the  railways  in  the  year 
1876-77,  was  £3,748,413.  There  is  weekly  communication  betwen  Liveipocrl  and  Glas- 
gow and  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Army  and  Naval  Fonr. — The  number  of  imperial  troops  in  C.  Vv'as  in  1871  reduced 
to  2,000  men,  who  form  the  garrison  of  the  fortress  of  Halifax — still  accounted  an 
■'  imperial  station,"  as  it  also  is  the  headquarters  of  the  British  fleet  in  these  wr.ters.  C. 
has  besides  a  large  volunteer  force,  and  a  recently  organized  militia,  consisting  of  all 
male  British  subjects  in  ( '.  between  the  ages  of  ly  and  60.  The  active  militia  consisted 
in  1879  of  43,729  olHcers  and  men,  and  the  reserve  compiised  665,000  men.  C.  is 
divided  into  11  military  districts;  there  is  a  royal  military  college  at  Kingston,  and  several 
centers  of  military  in.struction.  The  naval  armament  of  C.  consisted  in  1877  of  8  armed 
screw-steamers,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  2,014  tons,  besides  tv.o other  fast  steamers  available 
as  gun-boats.  These  are  provided  partly  by  the  imperial  government,  partly  by  the 
Dominion,  and  are  kept  on  the  great  lakes  and  on  the  St.  Lav.rcnce. 

Money ^  Weights,  and  Measures. — The  decimal  syst;em  of  currency  was  introduced  in 
1871,  the  unit  of  account  being  the  dollar  (at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  equai  to  4s.). 
The  English  imperial  yard,  pound  avoirdupois,  and  gallon  are  standards  for  C. ;  but  in 
1859  the  hnndredweigiit  of  112  lbs.  and  the  ton  of  2.240  lbs.  were  abolished,  a  hundred- 
weight of  100  lbs.  and  a  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  being  substituted. 

See  the  articles  on  the  various  provinces  and  the  towns  of  the  Dominion;  and 
Canada. 

CANADA  has  recently  acquired  a  more  enlarged  signification.  An  aci  of  the  imperial 
parliament  (called  shortly  the  British  North  Am€7'ica  r.ct)  was  passed  29th  Mar.,  1867, 
and  came  into  f(jrce  1st  June  of  the  same  j'^ear,  uniting  federally  the  former  separate 
provinces  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  into  one  Dominion,  under  the 
name  of  Canada.  The  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  former  Canada  (q.v.),  which, 
had  been  politically  united  since  1840,  are  again  dissociated,  so  that  the  lederation  con- 
sisted, in  1867,  of  four  members  or  provinces,  as  under:. 

English 
square  miles. 

Quebec  (formerly  Lower  Canada,  or  Canada  East) 210,020 

Ontario  (formerly  Upper  Canada,  or  Canada  West) 121  260 

New  Brunswick 27. 105 

Nova  Scotia 18^660 

Total 377, 045 

Estimated  population  (1867) 3,800,000 

The  constitution  of  the  Dominion  Is  after  the  model  of  the  mother-country.  The  par- 
liament consists  of  the  queen,  an  upper  house  styled  tlie  senate,  and  a  house  of  com- 
mons. The  queen  is  represented  by  a  governor-general  (with  a  salary  of  £10,000),  who 
exercises  his  authority  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  a  council,  styled  the  queen's  privy 
council  for  Canada,  chosen  from  time  to  lime  by  the  governor.  The  senate,  in 'l 867, 
consisted  of  not  more  than  72  members,  24  for  each  of  th^e  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Que' 
bee,  and  12  each  for  the  maritime  provinces.  The  senators  are  chosen  by  the  governor- 
U.  K.  III.— 24 
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general,  and  hold  the  appointment  for  life.  Among  other  qualifications,  a  senator  must 
liave  real  property  to  the  value  of  ^4,000,  and  must  be  resielent  in  the  province  for 
"vvhich  he  is  appointed.  The  speaker  of  the  senate  is  nominated  by  the  governor-general. 
The  house  of  commons  consisted  at  the  same  date  of  181  members — 8:3  for  Ontario,  65 
for  Quebec,  19  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  15  for  Xew  Brunswick.  Tiie  duration  of  a  house 
of  commons  is  five  years.  Until  the  parliament  of  Canada  othenvise  provides,  the  fran- 
chise  and  other  regulations  are  to  be  the  same  as  those  hitherto  in  force  in  returning 
members  to  the  house  of  assembl}-  in  the  several  provinces.  The  house  of  commons 
elects  its  own  speaker.  Any  bill  passed  In'  the  houses  of  parliament,  even  though  assented 
to  by  the  governor-general  in  the  queen's  name,  may  afterwards  be  disallowed  by  the 
queen  in  council.  >  Each  province  has  an  executive  and  legislature  of  its  own,  presided 
over  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  and  constituted  in  the  mean  time  pretty  much  as  before  the 
union.  The  lieutenant-governors  are  appointed  by  t lie  governor-general.  The  provin- 
cial parliaments  may,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  amend  from  time  to  time  their 
own  constitutions. 

In  the  distribution  of  legislative  power  between  the  general  and  the  provincial  par- 
liaments, certain  classes  of  subjects  of  a  local  nature  are  assigned  exclusively  to  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  provinces,  while  subjects  of  more  general  concern  are  assumed  by  the 
parliament  of  Canada.  Among  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  act  as  coming  under 
the  latter  description  are:  the  public  debt  and  property;  taxation  (for  federal  pur- 
poses), postal  service,  niilitarj'  and  naval  defense,  the  salaries  of  the  civil  oflieers  of  the 
general  government;  the  census;  navigation;  money,  weights,  and  measures;  copy- 
rights; marriage  and  divorce;  criminal  law.  The  provincial  legislatures,  again,  have 
the  power  of  taxing  themselves  for  provincial  purpo.ses,  and  of  borrowing  money  on  the 
sole  credit  of  the  province;  of  regulating  and  paying  provincial  officers;  of  establishing 
asylums,  etc.  Education  is  also  left  to  the  provincial  legislatures,  with  certain  provi- 
sions against  encroacbment  on  tiie  rights  of  religious  minorities. 

The  debts  of  the  several  provinces,  at  the  union,  are  assumed  (with  certain  limitations) 
"by  the  federal  government;  and  on  the  otlier  hand,  certain  duties  and  revenues,  and 
certain  public  works  and  properties  belonging  to  the  several  provinces  before  the  union, 
are  taken  jiossession  of,  to  form  a  consolidated  revenue  fund  for  defraying  the  interest 
of  these  debts,  and  for  the  other  exiwnditure  of  the  federal  government. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  introduction  of  uniformity  of  laws,  which,  however,  must 
be  with  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  provinces. 

The  union  of  the  various  British  American  provinces  had  been  long  and  eagerly  dis- 
cussed, public  opinion  in  Canada  being  generally  in  its  favor,  but  in  the  other  provinces 
strongly  opposed  to  it,  from  the  natural  aijpiehension  that  the  immense  preponderance 
of  C.  in  population,  wealth,  and  general  iinpoitance  would  utterly  swamp  the  others. 
Ilowever,  after  much  and  careful  consideration,  the  great  advantages  wliich  it  was 
shown  the  scheme  would  confer,  overcame  the  provincial  jealousies,  the  pro-federalists 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  came  to  i)re])onderate,  and  tliese  two  provinces 
•were,  in  1867,  united  with  Quebec  and  Ontario  to  form  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In 
Britisii  Columbia  and  the  Hudson's  bay  territories  the  feeling  in  I'avor  of  annexation 
was  strong,  and  in  186!)  the  latter,  and  in  1871  the  former,  was  trausfcrn  d  to  the  imperial 
government.  The  Hudson's  bay  company  received  an  indemnity  ol  £300,000.  In  1871, 
the  Red  river  settlement  was  formed  into  a  province  under  the  name  Manitoba.  In  1873, 
Prince  Edward  island  was  annexed.  The  only  part  of  British  North  America  which 
stands  aloof  is  Newfoundland,  but  provision  has  lieen  made  for  its  adinittanee  in  the  act 
of  union,  and  its  accession  cannot  be  long  deferred.  The  area  of  the  vast  dominion  is 
about  3,500,000  sq.m.,  exceeding  that  of  the  United  States,  and  little  inferior  to 
Europe.  The  number  of  members  of  parliament  given  above  has,  of  course,  been  in- 
creased l)}'  the  representatives  of  the;  new  jirovinces — viz.,  2  senators  and  4  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  for  ^lanitoba,  3  senatfus  and  6  members  for  British  Columbia, 
and  4  senators  and  6  members  ffir  Prince  Edward  island.  The  total  (with  a  fcAV  addi- 
tional members  in  the  old  provinces)  was  in  1879,  75  senators,  and  205  mcmljers  of  the 
house  of  commons. 

CANADA  BALSAM  is  a  kind  of  turpentine  (q.v.)  obtained  from  the  balm  of  (rilcad 
fir  (nhien  or  pirea  b'tlminen),  a  native  of  Canada  and  the  northern  ])arts  of  the  United 
States.  See  FiK.  It  exists  in  the  tree  in  vesicles  between  the  bark  and  the  wof)d,  and  is 
obtaine<l  bv  making  incisions,  and  attaching  bottles  for  it  to  How  into.  It  is  a  trans- 
parent liqtiid,  almost  colorless,  and  with  an  a.irreeable  odor  and  acrid  taste.  It  pours 
readilv  c)Ut  of  a  vessel  or  bottle,  and  shortly  dries  up,  and  becomes  solid.  When  fresh, 
it  is  of  the  consistence  of  thin  honey,  but  becomes  vi.scid,  and  at  last  solid  by  age.  It 
consi.sts  mainly  of  a  resin  dissolved  in  an  es.sential  oil,  and  its  composition  is  as 
follows : 

Es.sential  oil 18.6 

Resin,  soluble  in  alcohol 40.0 

Resin,  sjiaringly  soluble 33.4 

Elastic  resin 4.0 

Bitter  extractive  and  salts 4.0 

100.0 
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It  is  the  finest  kiud  of  turpentine  obtained  from  any  of  the  conifera,  and  is  much 
•employed  for  medicinal  purposes,  i)articularly  as  a  stimulant  for  the  cure  of  mucous  dis- 
charges, and  as  a  detergent  application  to  ulcers.  It  is  also  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses in  the  arts — as  an  ingredient  in  varnishes,  in  mounting  objects  for  the  microscope, 
in  photography  (q. v.),  and  by  optic'ans  as  a  cement,  particularly  for  connecting  the 
parts  of  achronuitic  lenses  to  the  exclusion  of  moisture  and  dust.  Its  value  for  optical 
purposes  is  very  great,  and  depentls  not  onh'  on  its  perfect  transparency,  but  on  its 
possessing  a  refractive  power  nearly  equal  to  that  of  glass. 

CANADA  GOOSE.     See  Goose. 

CANAJOHA'RIE,  a  t.  and  village  of  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  50  m.  n.w.  of 
Albau\- ;  pop.  of  township  '80,  4294.      There  are  line  stone  quarries  in  the  vicinity. 

CANAL,  an  artificial  channel  for  water,  formed  for  purposes  of  drainage,  irrigation, 
or  navigation,  but  now  usually  employed  to  designate  only  such  cuts  as  are  intended  for 
the  passage  of  ves.sels.* 

Canals  date  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  and  were  employed  as  a 
means  of  irrigation  and  communication  by  Assyrian.?,  Egyptians,  and  Hindus;  also  by 
the  Chinese,  whose  works  of  this  kind  are  said  to  be  unrivaled  in  extent;  one  of  them, 
the  Imperial  C,  having  a  length  of  about  1000  miles.  For  the  most  part,  however,  these 
early  canals  were  of  one  uniform  level,  and  hence  exhibit  no  great  skill  or  ingenuity; 
and  the  moderns  were  content  to  follow  the  rudimentary  efforts  of  tlie  ancients  in 
this  way  until  the  loth  c,  when  the  invention  of  the  lock  (q.v.) — showing  how 
canals  might  be  generally  and  advantageously  used  for  inland  navigation  in 
countries  whose  surface  was  irregular — gave  a  great  impulse  to  this  branch  ot^engineer- 
ing.  The  Italians  and  Dutch,  for  both  of  which'  nations  the  invention  of  tlie  lock 
has  been  claimed,  were  the  first  to  develop  this  kiud  of  engineering  in  Europe.  In 
France,  the  first  C,  that  of  De  Briare,  to  form  a  communication  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine,  was  opened  in  1642.  In  1681  was  completed  the  greatest  undertaking  of  the 
kind  on  the  continent,  the  C.  of  Languedoc,  or  the  C.  du  Midi,  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Mediterranean.  The  length  of  this  C.  is  148  m.,  it  has  more  than  100  locks, 
and  about  50  aqueducts,  and  in  its  highest  part  it  is  no  less  than  600  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  upwards  of  100  tons.  It  was  not  until  nearly  a  century 
later  that  C.  navigation  assumed  importance  in  England,  through  the  sagacity,  energy, 
and  liberality  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  (q.v.),  and  his  celelirated  engineer,  James 
Brindley  (q.v.).  The  success  of  these  works  stimulated  other  public  persons  to  engage 
in  similar  undertakings.  Speculation  in  C.  shares  became  a  mania  similar  to  that  which 
overtook  the  people  in  connection  with  railways  at  a  more  recent  period,  and  a  crash 
ensued  on  the  prospect  of  war  in  1793.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  pursue  the  his- 
tory of  canal  development  in  Britain,  which  speedily  became  intersected  with  these 
watery  highways  to  an  extent  unecjualed  in  any  European  country  save  Holland.  In 
the  space  at  our  disposal,  we  shall  briefly  consider  the  several  kinds" of  canal.  See  SuEi 
and  Suez  Canal. 

Canals  may  be  divided  into  three  general  heads — viz.,  1.  Canals  proper,  i.e.,  entirely 
artificial  channels,  having  no  water  running  through  them  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
their  own  purpo,se;  3.  Tidal,  i.e.,  affected  by  the  rise  and  faH'of  the  tides;  and  3.  Rivers 
rendered  navigable  by  weirs  built  across  them  to  increase  their  depth,  and  having  a  lock 
at  one  end  for  the  ascent  or  descent  of  ves.sels;  and  occasionally,  when  there  is  much 
fall,  or  any  formidable  obstruction  in  the  river,  by  lateral  cuts, 'with  locks  for  part  of 
their  course. 

Another  division  may  be  made  (1)  of  ship-canals  for  the  transit  of  sea-going  vessels 
generally,  from  .sea  to  sea;  these  are  necessarily  of  large  dimensions,  and  must  be  crossed 
by  swing  or  draw  bridges;  and  (2)  of  canals  for  the  passage  of  mere  boats  or  barges,  gen- 
erally without  masts,  so  that  the}-  may  be  crossed  by  .stone  or  other  solid  bridges.  The 
largest  ship  C.  in  Europe  is  the  Great  Xorth  Holland  C,  completed  in  1835,  which  has 
a  breadth  of  125  ft.  at  the  water-surface,  and  of  31  ft.  at  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  20 
feet.  It  extends  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Helder,  a  distance  of  51  m. ;  it  thus  enables 
ships  of  as  much  as  1400  tons  burden  to  avoid  the  shoals  of  the  Zuyder  Zee.  The  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  this  C.  is  below  the  high-water  level  of  the  German  ocean,  from 
which  it  is  protected  by  embankments  faced  with  wicker-work.  Tlie  locks  on  this  C. 
are  297  ft.  long,  51  ft.  broad,  and  20  ft.  deep.  There  is  a  similar  C.  from  near  Rotterdam 
to  Helvoetsluis,  to  avoid  the  shallows  of  the  Brill  at  the  mouth  pf^  the  Maas.  Another 
great  .ship  C.  is  the  Caledonian  C  (q.v.).  The  Forth  and  Clyde  'C.  is  also  one  on  a 
smaller  scale  for  the  passage  of  sea-going  vessels.  Its  length  is  35  m. ;  its  medium  width 
is  56  ft.  at  tlie  surface,  and  27  ft.  at  the  bottom,  and  its  depth  9  feet.  It  has  39  locks, 
each  75  ft.  long,  and  20  ft.  wide,  and  a  rise  of  155  feet.     In  constructing  ship-canals,  it 

*  In  the  fen-districts  of  the  e.  coast  of  England,  however,  the  large  channel.s  required  for  drainage 
are  made  subservient  to  purposes  of  inland  navigation  by  sluices  at  the  mouth— one  to  keep  out  the 
tide  at  high  \vater,  and  another  acting  in  tlie  opposite  direction,  to  retain  water  of  depth  sufficient  in 
the  channel  to  float  such  boats  as  make  use  of  it.  These  combinations  of  drain  and  canal  are  com- 
Bionly  called  navigations;  hence  the  workmen  employed  in  their  constiiiction  we'-e  called  rtavir/ators, 
which,  contracted  into  7iavi^,  is  now  applied  indiscriniinately  to  persons  engaged  In  any  kind  of  earth- 
works. 
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is  important  to  secure  a  sheltered  entrance,  one  not  likely  to  become  silted  up,  and  of 
sufficient  depth  to  admit  vessels  at  all  limes  of  tlie  tide;  and  towing-paths  on  both  sides 
are  desirable. 

Among  the  principal  canals  in  England  for  the  pass^age  of  barges,  some  of  "which  run 
to  ver}'  great  elevation,  are  the — 

Length.  Rise. 

Miles.  Feet. 

Grand  Junction ' 128 

Leeds  and  Liverpool 128 .  133 

Trent  and  .Mersey 93  326 

Keunet  and  Avon 57  403 

Tlie  C.  of  the  Loire  is  one  of  those  aiding  the  navigation  of  a  river.  It  has  a  width 
on  the  water  line  of  33  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  o]-  ft.,  the  locks  Deing  17  ft.  broad,  and  100  ft. 
long.  The  river  Lea  and  tlie  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigations  in  England,  and  the 
Wdland  C.  in  Canada,  formed  to  connect  lake  Erie  with  lake  Ontario,  and  avoid  the 
falls  of  Niagara,  are  also  among  the  most  noteworthy  works  of  this  class;  the  river 
Thames,  above  tlie  first  lock  at  Twickenham,  partakes*  also  of  the  nature  of  a  canal. 

Many  canals  pass  througii  long  tunneh,  some  ve:y  low  and  without  towing-paths,  in 
which  case  the  mode  of  propulsion  is  by  the  boatmen  lyiug  on  their  backs  and  pushing- 
■with  their  feet  against  the  roof  of  the  tunnel. 

The  great  expenditure  of  water  and  lime  in  "locking"  have  led  to  the  trial  of  various 
other  plans  for  overcoming  differences  in  level.  Ou  the  Great  Western  C,  boats  are 
raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  machinery,  called  a  perpendicular  lift.  On  the  ^lorris 
C." (United  States),  boats  are  conveyed  on  a  carriage  up  a  railway  inclined  plane,  from 
one  reach  to  another;  on  the  Chard  C,  Somersetshire,  ard  on  the  Monkland  C,  near 
Glasgow,  the}'  are  taken  afloat  in  a  caisson,  or  water-tight  vessel,  up  or  down  an  inclined 
plane — in  the  latter  ca.se,  empty  boats  of  GO  tons  burden  are  raised  or  lowered  96  feet. 

(Jther  matters  engineers  have  to  consider  are  an  ample  sup])ly  of  water,  by  means  of 
feeders  and  reservoirs  to  the  summit-level;  stop-gates  at  convenient  distances,  to  shutotr 
the  water  in  case  of  damage  to  any  part  of  the  C'. ;  means  of  drainage  when  repairs  are 
necessary;  and  provision  against  leakage  tlirough  the  banks,  by  puddling  or  otherwise. 
The  floor-line  or  bottom  of  a  C.  is  usually  made  twice  the  width  of  the  largest  boat  likely 
to  enter  the  C,  with  an  addition  of  6  or  8  in.  for  play  at  each  side,  and  the  depth  12  or 
18  in.  more  than  the  draught  of  the  boat. 

The  introdiu-tionof  railways  has  materially  interfered  with  C.  traffic,  and  .someeanals 
have  been  altogetlier  abatidoned.  Many,  however,  stdl  conti'iue  to  prosper,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Grand  .Junction,  the  Lea  Navigation,  and  the  Trent  and  Mersey.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  inland  boat  navigation  constructed  in  Great  Britain  exceeds  4,700 
miles.  In  the  United  States  tliere  are  upwards  of  4,000  m.  of  C,  of  which  1300  m.  are 
in  New  York  state.  The  C.  system  has  also  ])een  very  extensively  carried  out  in  France, 
which  has  a  large  mileage  of  artifieial  inland  water  navigation.  A  new  canal,  which 
shortens  the  distance  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Nortlisca  to  15  m.,  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted. The  harbor  is  near  Wyk-aan  Zee,  and  the  mininuun  width  is  to  be  80  yards. 
This  canal  was  constructed  mainly  ))y  British  capital  and  ensrineers. 

Littrx  re'jnrrUnri  CanaU. — The  tratlic.  and  generally  the  riglits,  diities,  and  liabilities 
of  canal  companies  are  regulated  by  two  acts  of  parMameut,  the  Sand  9  Vict.  c.  4^,  and 
the  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  31,  called  "the  railway  and  canal  trafl:ic  act,  1854."  The  word 
caitdl  is  declared  to  include  any  navigation  whereon  tolls  arc  levied  by  authority  of 
parliament,  and  also  the  wharves  and  landing-places  used  by  .such  canal  or  navigation; 
and  tniffir  is  defined  as  including  not  only  passengers  and  their  luggage,  but  also  goods, 
animals,  trucks,  boats,  and  vehicles  of  every  description.  All  lolls  and  charges  in 
respect  of  the  In ffic  are  to  be  charged  crpially  to  all  per.sons.  It  is  declared  to  i)e  the 
duty  of  canal  companies  to  makt,'  arrantrements  for  the  receiving  and  forwarding  of 
tratiic  without  unreasonable  delay  and  without  partiality,  and  facilities  are  given  for  a 
remedy  to  parties  complaining  of  want  of  attention  in  these  resjiects. 

According  to  section  7  of  the  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  31,  comj^anies  are  liable  for  neglect  or 
default  in  the  carriage  of  animals  or  goods,  although  they  may  havegivcm  notice  to  the 
contrary.  Where  the  effect  of  such  neglect  or  default  occasions  the  loss  of  or  injury  to 
animals,  the  act  provides  that  no  greater  damages  shall  be  recovered  than  as  follows:  for 
any  hor.se,  £.50;  for  any  neat  cattle,  per  licad,  £15;  for  any  sheep  or  ]iigs.  i)er  head,  £2, 
unless  at  the  time  of  delivery  for  transit,  the  animals  were  declared  to  have  Im'cu  of 
higher  value.  No  special  contract  between  the  company  and  parties  employing  the 
canal  shall  be  binding  on  the  latter  unless  signed  by  them.  The  act  .saves  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  liabilities  of  companies  under  the  carriers'  act,  the  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1 
Will.  IV.  c.  68. 

Injury  to  canals,  with  intent  to  obstruct  the  navigation,  is  punishable  with  penal  ser- 
Titude  for  not  more  than  seven,  or  less  than  three  years;  or  imprisonment  for  two  years, 
with  the  adflition  of  hard  labor,  solitary  confinement,  and  whipping,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.     See  Cakiukks. 

CANAL  {ante).  Since  tlie  great  extension  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  thfr 
building  of  canals  lias  been  suspended,  except  for  mining  or  manufacturing  purposes- 
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For  purposes  of  transportation  none  have  been  commenced  and  very  few  enlarged 
or  improved  within  tJie  past  half-centur\'.  Tlio  whole  length  of  canals  in  the  union  is 
about  4,200  m.,  of  which  ^Jcw  York  has  over  1800  m.,"l'ennsylvania  920,  Ohio  800, 
Indiana  374,  Virginia  225,  etc.  The  most  important  is  the  Erie  in  New  York,  3G3  m. 
long,  connecting  lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson  river,  finished  in  1825  and  enlargement 
finished  in  1802,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $50,000,000.  The  other  large  canals  are  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  great  coal  route  to  New  York  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines, 
108  m.  long,  completed  in  ly','9,  cost  $6,300,000;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  185  m.,  cost 
,^11,375,000;  the  Schuylkill  Coal  and  Navigation  company's  canal,  108  m.,  cost  $13,207,- 
•000:  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie,  in  Indiana,'  374  m.,  cost  $6,000,000.  There  are  13  canals 
in  New  York,  14  in  Pennsylvania,  5  in  Ohio,  4  in  Virginia,  2  in  New  Jersey,  and  1  each 
:iii  Delaware,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
K-riginated  in  a  pioject  formed  by  Wasliington  as  early  as  1774,  to  make  the  Potomac 
navigable  from  tide-water  to  Cumberland,  and  to  connect  it  by  common  roads  and 
portages  with  the  afiluents  of  the  Ohio  w.  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion postponed  the  scheme,  but  in  1784  it  was  again  broached  by  "Washington,  and 
Maryland  and  Virginia  ajtpointed  a  joint  commission,  with  him  at  the  head,  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject.  The  result  was  the  incorporation  of  a  company  to  make  the  Potomac 
iiavigaljle  from  tide-water  to  the  highest  possible  point  by  the  construction  of  such  locks 
«s  might  be  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Of  this  company  Washington  was  the  president 
!until  his  election  as  president  of  the  United  States  compelled  his  resignation.  The 
project  encountered  many  obstacles,  tuitil  at  last  in  1820  it  was  abandoned  as  impractica- 
ijle;  wlien  the  board  of  public  works  of  the  state  of  Virginia  took  steps  which  led  to  the 
oi'gainzation  of  a  new  company,  which  constructed  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  from 
Georgetown  to  Cumberland,  completing  it  in  1850.  It  passes  through  the  Potomac 
valley  to  Paw  Paw  Bend,  from  which  point  it  passes  through  the  mountain  by  a  tunnel 
3,118  ft.  long.  The  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  184  m.,  its  depth  6  ft.,  hs  width  to 
Harper's  Ferry  60  ft.  at  the  surface  and  42  ft.  at  the  bottom.  By  means  of  74  locks,  100 
ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide,  an  elevation  of  609  ft.  is  gained.  AH  the  water  is  supplied  by 
the  Potomac.     The  cost  of  the  work  was  over  $11,000,000. 

CANALET  TO,  orC'AXA'LE,  the  name  of  two  Venetian  painters,  who  have  acquired  a 
reputation  for  their  landscapes  and  views  of  towns.  The  elder,  Antonio  C,  b.  1697, 
■vvas  the  son  and  pupil  of  a  theatrical  decorator  in  Venice.  He  studied  at  Rome.  He 
painted  a  numerous  .series  of  excellent  views  in  Venice,  among  which  that  of  the  great 
canal  are  especially  admirable  for  their  fresh  coloring,  faithfulness,  and  the  invention  dis- 
played in  accessory  objects.  He  came  to  England  by  the  advice  of  Amiconai.  He  died 
in  1768,  after  having  acquired  both  wealth  and  fame  by  his  representations  of  English 
scenes,  several  of  which  are  in  Buckingham  house,  and  are  highly  admired. 

Bkrnardo  Bellotto,  surnamed  Canaletto,  nephew  and  pupil  of  Antonio,  was  b. 
at  Venice,  1724,  and  attained  high  excellence  asa  painter,  and  also  as  an  engraver  on  cop- 
per. He  practiced  his  art  in  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  in  Rome,  Verona,  Brescia, 
Milan,  and  Dresden.  Correct  perspective,  powerful  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and 
^leautif  ul  sky -tints,  are  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  his  works.  C.  visited  Eng- 
land, where,  among  several  other  excellent  works,  he  painted  a  masterly  interior  view  of 
-King's  College  chapel,  Cambridge.     He  died  in  Warsaw,  1780. 

CANAMINA,  a  t.  of  Dahomey,  Africa,  about  13  m.  s.  of  the  capital,  Abomey.  It  is 
-situated  in  tlie  midst  of  a  cultivated  plain,  and  has  a  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
•white  men,  set  apart  by  the  king.     Pop.  10,000. 

CANANDAI'GUA,  a  beautiful  village  in  New  York.  U.  S.,  at  the  n.  of  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Rochester  and  Syracuse  railway.     Pop.  '70,  4,862. 

CANANDAIGUA  (nnte),  a  beautiful  village  in  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.;  the  co.  seat, 
rsituated  at  the  n.  extremity  of  Cauaudaigua  lake,  24  m.  s.e.  of  Rochester,  on  the  New 
York  Central  railroad,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Rochester  and  Elmira,  and  the  Canan- 
■daigua,  Black  Rock  and  Tonawanda  railroads.  The  village  is  celebrated  for  picturesque 
scenery  and  the  elegance  of  its  private  residences.  Pop.  '75,  7,771.  Among  the  pub- 
lic buildings  are  a  fine  court-house,  two  orphan  asylums,  several  churches,  an  academy, 
and  a  seminar}' for  women.    The  Indian  name  "  Canandaigua"  means  "the  chosen  spot." 

OANANDAI  GUA  LAKE,  in  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  15  m.  lone  by  about  1  m.  wide; 
668  ft.  above  the  tide  and  437  ft.  above  lake  Ontario,  into  which  it  is  emptied  by  the 
Clyde  and  Seneca  rivers.  It  is  surrounded  with  high  banks  and  charming  scenery, 
and  its  steamboats  are  largely  patronized  by  pleasure-seekers. 

CANANO  RE,  a  seaport  and  military  station  of  the  district  of  Malabar,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  ]\Iadras.  It  is  in  lat.  11"  52'  n.,  and  long.  75°  26'  e.,  being  about  50  m.  to  the 
31.  of  Calicut.  The  town  stands  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  which,  opening  from  the  s..  forms 
its  harbor,  while  the  fort  and  cantonments  occupy  the  bluff  headland,  which  shelters  the 
inlet  on  the  side  of  the  Arabian  sea.  Besides  pepper,  grain,  and  timber,  the  neighbor- 
lood  produces  immense  quantities  of  cocoa-nuts,  which  are  largely  exported  to  the 
northward,  where  they  are  said  to  be  scarce.  C.  has  been  a  British  possession  since 
1791,  having  in  that  year  been  taken  from  Tippoo  Sultan.     Pojj.  '71,  31,070. 
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CANA  OF  GALILEE,  called  by  the  natives  "Kefr  Cana."  This  place,  celebrated  in 
Scripture  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  tir.sl  miracle,  when  he  turned  water  into  wine,  is 
now  a  small  village  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  who  are  priucipallj'  Greek  Christians 
or  Xazarenes,  situated  about  13  m.  w.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  G  m.  u.  of  IS'azareth. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  village  there"  is  a  fountain  of  the  clearest  and  most  delicious 
water — tlie  best,  say  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  in  the  world:  from  it,  it  is  supposed, 
the  vessels  for  the  marriage-feast  were  filled;  and  near  the  fountain  are  also  lying  the 
fragments  of  a  Roman  cohnnn.  A  house  is  still  shown  as  that  in  which  the  miracle  was 
performed;  and  some  earthen  jars  sunk  into  the  floor  are  said  to  be  the  very  jars  in  use 
on  that  day.     A  church  was  built  over  the  spot,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins. 

CANARA,  a  region  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  comprising  two  British 
coUectorates.  Kokth  C,  also  called  llonawar,  the  most  soulherly  portion  of  the  Bom- 
bay province,  is,  like  the  other  districts  in  the  coast  southwards,  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
area  of  the  district  is  4,235  sq.m.,  and  the  pop.  was  398,40G  in  1872.  yoi'XH  C,  a  nar- 
row strip  of  hilly  and  very  fertile  country,  lies  in  the  Malabar  like  the  preceding,  but  is 
comprised  for  administrative  purposes  in  the  province  of  Madras.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Mangalore,  from  its  chief  town.     Area,  3,902  sq.m. ;  pop.  in  1871,  918,362. 

CANARAC,  a  t.  on  the  Orissa  coast,  at  the  n.w.  angle  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  lat. 
19'  54  n.,  and  long.  86'  10'  e.,  being  235  m.  to  the  s.w.  of  Calcutta.  It  is  remarkable 
chieflj'  fi^r  the  remains  in  its  vicinity  of  a  colossal  pagoda.  The  entire  area,  a  square  of 
about  13  acres,  is  said  to  have  been  surrounded  by  walls  150  cubits  high  and  19  broad; 
and  the  principal  materials  appear  to  have  been  red  granite  and  black  basalt,  some  of 
the  blocks  measuring  15  or  16  ft.  in  length,  by  6  or  8  in  width,  and  2  c^r  3  in  thickness. 
Most  of  the  sculi)tnred  embellishments  have  been  removed  to  the  temple  of  Juggernaut, 
which  is  iu  the  same  district  of  Pooree  as  C.  itself. 

CANA  RIES,  or  Canary  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  belonginc:  to  Spain  in  tlie  Atlantic 
ocean,  oil  the  n.w.  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  27'  40'  to  29'  25'  n.,  and  long.  13^  25  to  18'  16' 
w. .  forming  a  Spanish  province.  The  group  consists  of  seven  large  and  .several  small 
islets,  with  a  joint  area  of  about  3,800  scj.  m..  and  a  pop.  of  (1870)  283,859.  The  i)rincipal 
islands,  proceeding  from  e.  to  w..  are  Lanzarote,  Fuerteventura.  Gran  Canaria,  TenerilTe, 
Gomera,  Palma,  and  Ilierro  or  Ferro.  The  coasts  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  the  surface 
is  diversified  with  lofty  mountains  (tlie  greatest  elevation  being  attained  in  the  Pico  de 
T(>/i'r,  in  the  island  of  TenerilTe,  which  has  a  height  of  12,182  ft.),  narrow  gorges,  and 
fertile  valleys.  All  the  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin.  On  the  sunmiits  of  the  highest 
elevations,  depressions,  like  those  left  by  fallen  cones  of  volcanoes,  are  almost  every- 
where found;  and  the  steep  declivities  are  marked  l)y  deep  fis.sures,  of  which,  u.sualiy, 
only  one  penetrates  the  depressed  summit,  iind  e.\}ioses  to  view  the  several  strata  of  the 
volcanic  rock.  There  are  numerous  tonents,  but  no  rivers,  and  fresh  water  is  very 
scarce  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  islands,  and  especially  in  Ilierro. 

The  researches  of  Hmnboldt  and  Von  Buch  led  to  the  division  of  tlie  botanical  geogra- 
phy of  TenerilTe  into  live  distinct  regions.  The  first,  or  region  of  Afri(  an  forms  of 
vegetation,  extends  to  about  1300  ft.  al)ove  the  .sea,  and  is  marked  by  the  growth  of  the 
date  palm,  sugar-cane,  dragon's-blood  tree,  etc.  The  .second  region  extends  to  the  hiight 
of  2,8(>0ft.,  and  produces  vines,  corn,  maize,  olives,  chestnuts,  etc.,  in  luxuriance.  This 
zone  represents  the  vegetation  of  southern  Europe.  In  the  third  region,  rising  1200  ft. 
or  so  higher,  we  have  laurels  and  evergreens.  In  the  fourth,  extending  to  above  (iOOO 
ft.,  we  Iind  vegetation  nipped  by  cold  and  excessive  dryness,  snow  falling  several 
months  of  the  year,  and  only  the  ))hvi!<  Cdiiarienxin  nud  other  coiiifera' flourisliing.  Tlie 
fifth  region  attiiins  an  elevation  of  nearly  11.000  feet.  Here  are  found  a  kind  of  HparUum 
(broom)  peculiar  to  this  zone,  with  cedrine  junipers,  and  one  Al])ine  plant,  Arahu*  Alpiua. 
The  bairen  mountain-peaks  are  ju.st  below  tlie  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  although  in  a 
cavern  at  the  height  of  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  snow  is  .said  to  be  i)reserved  througliout 
the  year.  All  the  rest  of  the  islands  are  similar  in  character,  with  the  exception  of 
Fuerteventura  and  Lanzarote,  whicli  are  less  elevated,  more  abundantly  wooded,  and 
more  luxuriant  in  vegetation  gener.illy. 

Minerals  are  few,  and  of  little  importance.  Near  the  sea,  the  general  temperature 
ranges  from  60'-66'  F.  in  Jan.,  to  78-87  F.  in  October.  The  rainy  season  lasts 
from  Nov.  to  Fell.:  from  April  to  Oct.,  the  weallier  is  unifoimly  fine.  The  islands, 
however,  suffer  much  from  the  e.  and  s.e.  winds,  which,  blowing  over  the  hot  de.serts 
of'  Africa,  burn  up  vegetation,  and  generate  disease.  Very  little  wine  is  now  produced, 
tlie  grape  disease  liaving  destroyed  almost  all  the  vines.  Cactus  plants,  on  which  the 
cochineal  insect  feeds,  now  mainly  occupy  the  desolated  vineyard.s,  and  the  value  of 
cochineal  exporteil  in  1S74  was  £43o,000,  out  of  a  totid  value  for  exports  of  .'J596,214. 
Other  products  are  cereals,  toliacco,  potatoes,  barilla,  oil,  and  fruits.  The  chief  for- 
eign trade  is  with  the  United  States,  England,  and  Hamburg.  There  is  little  manu- 
facturing. 

Tkxkriffe,  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  has  an  area  of  877  m.,with  a  populatloa 
of  95,000.*    In  the  n.w.  of  this  island,  which  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  cochineal  cul 

•  The  papulation  of  the  separate  islands  is  not  from  the  census  of  1S70,  of  whicli  only  (.he  total 
return  is  a  ailaljle. 
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tivation,  is  situated  the  famous  Pico  tie  Te\de,  or  peak  of  Teneriffe  (q.v.).  The  chief 
town  and  port  is  Santa-Cru/  de  Santiago  (q.v. ),  on  tlie  n.e.  coast. 

Gk.vn  C.\xaria.  wliich  is  next  in  importance,  has  au  area  of  758  sq.m.,  with  a  pop. 
of  6i),000.  Its  culminating  peak  is  El  Cumbre,  with  a  height  of  6,648  feet.  The  capi- 
tal, Las  Palnias  (q.v.),  on  the  e.  coast,  is  the  largest  town  of  the  archipelago. 

P.\T.M.v  has  au  area  of  718  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of  83,000.  Its  higiiest  peak,  Pico  de 
los  Muchachos,  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  7,600  feet.  Capital,  Santa-Cruz  des  las 
Palmas  (q.v.),  on  the  e.  coa.st. 

Tlie  area  and  population  of  the  other  islands  are  as  follows:  Lanzarote  is  323 
sq.m.,  pop.  17,400;  FiEUTiiVKNTURA,  326  sq.m.,  pop.  13,800;  Gomera,  169  sq.m., 
pop.  11,700;  HiEHKO,  82  .sq.m.,  pop.  4,400.     The  chief  towns  of  these  islands  are  .small. 

The  C.  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Fortunate  islands  of  the  ancients.  The  Car- 
thaginians are  said  to  have  visited  them,  and  .Tuba  II.,  king  of  the  two  Mauritanias, 
wrote  an  account  of  them  that  ha.s  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Pliny.  •  In  modern  times, 
the  first  account  of  them  was  furnished  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  c,  by  the  crew  of  a 
vessel  that  had  been  driven  among  them  by  stress  of  weather.  A  SpauLsh  geutlemaa 
obtained  a  grant  of  them  from  the  pope;  but  when  an  attempt  at  settlement  was  made, 
the  Spaniards  were  driven  off  by  the  natives.  In  the  beginning  of  the  loth  c,  the 
Spaniards  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  footing  in  the  islands;  but  a  difference  having  arisen 
with  Portugal  concerning  them,  it  was  not  luitil  1493  that  the  authority  of  Spain  was 
finally  established.  Since  that  time,  they  have  remained  attached  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  Guanches,  who  were  the  aborigines  of  the  islands,  have  long  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
separate  people,  the  population  being  now  quite  Spanish.  They  were  a  brave  and  intel- 
ligent race. 

CANA'RIUM,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  amyridacece,  natives  of  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  Asia,  the  ^lalayan  archipelago,  etc.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe.  The  kernel 
of  the  fruit  of  C.  commnne  is  eaten  both  raw  and  roasted;  and  in  Amboyna,  bread  is 
made  of  it,  which  is  generally  in  the  form  of  rolls  about  a  yard  long  and  an  inch  thick. 
An  oil  is  expressed  from  it,  which  is  used  both  for  the  table  and  for  lamps.  The  tree 
is  about  50  ft.  high.  C.  sylv/'.sire  also  produces  eatable  kernels.  C.  commune  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  trees  which  j-ield  elemi  (q.v.),  and  C.  microcarpum  yields  au  oil  very 
like  copaiva,  known  in  .ship-building  yards  as  damar  (q.v.). 

CANARY,  or  C.vxary  Bird,  a  beautiful  little  bird,  very  common  as  a  cage-bird,  and 
much  esteemed  for  its  musical  powers.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  family  of  finches 
{fringiUklie),  and  is  fruigillu  canaria  of  Linnieus.  Some  modern  ornithologists  place  it 
in  the  genus  canluelis,  others  in  li'nofa;  it  is  indeed  intermediate  between  these  genera, 
the  goldfinches  and  the  linnets.  Some  make  it  the  type  of  a  genus  or  sub-genus,  canaria. 
It  is  found  in  Madeira,  the  Canary  isles,  and  the  Cape  Yerd  isles;  frequents  the  neigh- 
borhood of  human  habitations;  builds  its  nest  of  moss,  feathers,  hair,  etc.,  in  thick, 
bushy,  high  shrubs  or  trees;  and  produces  four,  five,  or  even  six  broods  in  a  season.  la 
its  wild  state,  its  plumage  is  greenish,  or  greenisii-yellow,  sometimes  tinged  with  brown, 
and  exhibits  less  variety  and  beauty  than  in  domestication.  It  was  brought  to  Europe 
in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  It  breeds  readily  in  confinement,  and  seems 
thoroughlv  reconciled  to  its  cage-life;  but  although  canaries  of  long  domesticated  races 
sometimes  excel  in  imitative  powers  and  acquired  strains,  j'et  they  are  surpassed  in 
loudness  and  clearness  of  note  by  so.ue  of  the  wild  birds,  which,  when  caught  and 
imported,  are  occasionally  sold  for  extraordinary  prices.  Even  in  confinement,  the  C. 
often  breeds  four  or  five  times  a  year,  laying  from  four  to  six  eggs  each  time.  The  eggs 
are  pale  blue.  The  male  assists  the  female  in  building  the  nest  and  in  feeding  the 
young.  Besides  seeds  of  various  kinds,  which  are  their  principal  food,  canaries  are  very 
fond  of  bland  green  leaves,  such  as  those  of  chickweeil.  a  suppl}^  of  which  is  very 
necessary  for  their  health;  and  one  of  their  favorite  luxuries  is  sugar.  The  C.  not 
unfrequently  lives  15  or  16  years.  It  can  be  taught  various  notes  and  airs,  and  some 
even  learn  to  articulate  words.  The  rearing  and  training  of  canaries  afford  occupation 
to  no  small  number  of  persons,  particularly  in  the  Tyrol.  The  C.  hyl)ridizes  readily 
with  some  other  species  of  finch,  producing  "  mules,"  some  kinds  of  which  are  valued 
as  song-birds. — There  are  several  species  very  closely  allied  to  the  C,  one  of  which,  a 
beautiful  little  bird,  entirely  yellow,  with  an  orange  crown,  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  some- 
times sold  in  Britain  as  a  song-bird,  but  its  musical  powers  are  very  inferior  to  tli.ose  of 
the  common  species. 

CANARY  GRASS,  Phalaris  cnnariensis,  a  grass  of  which  the  seed  is  much  used,  under 
the  name  of  CaiKtry  sied.  as  food  for  cage-birds,  and  which  is.  on  tliat  account,  cu'tivated 
to  some  extent  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  in  certain  districts  of  Gcrnianj-  and  England. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Canar\-  islands,  naturalized  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  in  many  places 
in  Britain.  The  chief  seats  of  its  cultivation  in  England  arc  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Essex.  The  seed  is  sown  early,  gcnerallv  in  Feb.,  j^et  the  crop  is  not  reaped  till 
after  the  ordinary  grain  harvest,  for  which  reason  the  cultivation  of  C.  G.  is  seldom 
attempted  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain. — This  grass  attains  a  height  of  2  or  3  ft.,  and 
hasa  crowded,  egg-shaped,  spike-like  panicle,  from  an  inch  toalmosi  2  in.  long;  the  spike- 
lets  are  one-flowered,  very  niucii  laterally  compressed,  a  rudimentary  scale-like  floret  on 
each  side  of  the  perfect  floret;  tiie  glumes ^\\Bg^;d  on  the  keel,  and'with  two  strips  of 
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-darker  green  on  each  side ;  the  pale(?  awnless,  shining,  and  at  last  firmly  inclosing  the 
seed.  A  fine  flour  is  prepared  from  Canary  seed,  which  is  employed  as  dressing  in  fine 
■cotton-weaving,  and  lor  the  finishing  of  silken  stuffs.  The  groats  and  flour  of  this  small 
kind  of  grain  are  also  used  in  the  Canary  i.slaiids,  in  Barbary,  and  in  Italy,  as  food,  the 
flour  being  made  into  bread,  which  is  very  nutritious  and  pleasant. — Other  closely  allied 
species  oi  phnlurifi  produce  a  similar  grain,  but  are  inferior  in  productiveness  and  qual- 
ity.— A  grass,  now  generally  referred  to  this  genus,  and  sometimes  called  Reed  C.  G. 
{jihith-ris  nrundihdci'ti),  is  very  common  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  in  other 
Avet  jjiuces  in  Britain,  and  tiiroughout  southern  and  central  Europe.  It  differs  very  much 
in  appearance  from  C.  G.,  having  a  large  spreading  panicle,  generally  of  a  reddish  color; 
and  the  glumes  are  not  winged  at  the  keel.  It  is  a  somewhat  reed-like  grass,  4  to  6  ft. 
high,  with  creeping  roots,  which  help  to  secure  river  banks;  and  yields  a  great  bulk  of 
hay,  but  has  been  very  general!}'  despised  as  a  coarse  grass,  fit  only  for  littering  cattle. 
The  justice  of  thig  opinion  has,  however,  been  called  in  question,  and  the  grass  pro- 
claimed to  be  very  nutritious,  and  sufficiently  acceptable  both  to  horses  and  oxen  when 
cut  eajly.  It  may  l)e  mown  twice  a  year.  A  variety  with  curiously  striped  leaves  is 
well  known  in  gai'dcns,  as  rihboa  grass,  yardeners'  garters,  or  ladies'  traces. 

CANARY  PLANT.     See  Trop^oli:m. 

CANARY  WINE,  also  known  asTENERiFFE,  is  the  produce  of  the  Canary  islands,  and 
resembles  iladeira;  but  the  name  is  properly  applied  only  to  the  Bidogne  wine,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  Malvoisie  of  the  Canaries.  The  former  is  made  from 
grapes  gathered  before  then'  have  ripened,  and,  when  new,  is  crude  and  unpleasant;  but 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  increasing  in  mildness  as  in  age,  becomes  so  much 
like  Madeira,  that  it  is  often  sold  for  it.  Like  Madeira,  it  is  greatly  improved  by  a  voy- 
age to  the  tropics.  It  is  produced  chiefly  on  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  and  the  trade  in  the 
wine  is  mostly  carried  on  at  the  chief  port  of  this  i.sland.  The  Canary  of  the  island 
of  Pabna  is  inferior  to  Teneriffe,  but  may  be  consumed  sooner,  and  has  a  pleasant  flavor. 

CANAS  TEB,  the  name  given  to  a  rush  basket  in  which  tobacco  is  placed  in  Spanish 
America;  hence  is  said  to  be  derived  the  name  canaster,  now  applied  to  tobacco  of  a 
certain  kind. 

CANBY,  Edward  Ricn.\RD  Sprigg,  ll.d.  ;  1819-73;  b.  Ky. ;  a  graduate  of  West 
Point;  served  in  the  Florida  and  the  Mexican  war,  and  in  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion; in  1862,  made  brig.geu.  of  volunteers,  and  maj.gen.  in  186-4.  lie  was  severely 
wounded  on  two  occasions,  and  was  often  chosen  for  special  and  difficult  duty.  In 
1866,  he  was  commissioned  as  brig,  in  the  regular  army.  In  the  winter  of  1872-73,  he 
was  sent  to  make  a  settlement  of  the  difliculties  between  the  Modoc  Indians  and  the 
■whites  of  n.  California  and  Oregon,  and  was  Injlding  a  talk  under  a  flag  of  truce  near 
his  camp  when  he  was  treacherousl}'  shot  b}'  capt.  Jack,  one  of  the  3Iodoc  leaders. 

CANCALE,  a  seaport  of  France,  10  m.  e.  of  St.  Malo,  on  llie  bay  of  St.  Michael; 
famous  for  its  oyster  trade;  pop.  '72.  3814.  In  1758,  the  duke  of  MarlI)orough  here 
landed  an  English  army  of  14,000,  intending  to  attack  St.  Malo,  but  returned  without 
making  the  attempt. 

CANCAN,  a  wild  dance,  or  rather  a  series  of  violent  gymnastic  exercises,  originated 
by  the  demi-monde  of  Paris.  Though  perhaps  quite  as  decorously  clad  as  the  opera- 
ballet,  the  C".  is  considered  out  of  flie  pale  of  respectable  diversions.  There  is  some 
resemblance  between  it  and  the  wild  orgies  of  the  Bacchic  or  Dionysian  festivals  of 
ancient  Greece. 

CANCAO',  CANCAR,  or  KANG-K.VO,  also  known  as  Pontiiiamus  or  Potai- 
MAT,  the  capital  of  a  small  state  in  w.  Cambodia,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cancao,  10  14'  n.  and  105  55'  east.  It  was  once  the  center  of  Cam- 
bodian trade,  but  in  1717  the  Siamese  drove  out  the  mercliants  who  had  settled  there, 
since  which  time  the  trade  of  tlie  town  has  greatly  decreased.  The  harbor  is  shallow, 
but  tlierc  is  a  good  deptli  of  water  in  the  river. 

CAN  CELING  ok  DEEDS  and  "WILLS.  The  word  cancel  comes  from  the  Lat.  rancelU 
flatt ice-work),  and  a  deed  was  forinerh'  said  to  l)e  canceled  when  lines  were  drawn  over 
it  in  the  form  of  lattice-work.  The  word  cancel  is  now  used  to  signif}*  any  sort  of 
obliteration. 

The  court  of  chancery  in  England  gives  relief  against  the  effect  of  improper  cancella- 
tion; on  the  other  hand,  it  may  order  a  deed  which  has  l)een  imjiroperly  obtained  to  be 
delivered  up  in  order  to  be  canceled.  The  effect  of  the  cancellation  is  to  make  the  deed 
void.  If  a  deed  is  given  up  to  be  canceled,  and  the  cancellation  does  not  take  ]ilace,  it 
remains  in  force  at  law.  But  if  an  obligee  deliver  up  an  obligation  to  be  canceled,  and 
the  obligor  do  not  afterwards  cancel  it,  and  the  obligee  liai)])en  to  get  it  again  into  his 
hands,  and  sue  the  obligor  on  it,  the  latter  cannot  plead  its  voidance,  for  the  deed  still 
remains  in  force  at  law — although  here,  too,  equity  would  relieve,  and  decree  according 
to  the  original  cancellation.  Where  a  deed  is  canceled  l)y  consent  of  the  parties  to  it,  it 
is  tliereby  destroyed  as  to  their  interest  under  it,  but  third  parties  may  still  produce  it 
in  evidence.  As  to  »  will,  its  cancellation  may  liave  the  effect  of  revoking  it,  if  done 
•with  such  intention. 

In  Scotland,  the  S3'stem  of  registration  of  deeds  and  other  writings  prevents  the 
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occurrence  of  many  of  tlie  questions  that  arise  in  England  on  this  head,  but  the  inten- 
tion and  ellect  of  tlie  cancellation  or  dc-struction  of  documents  would  in  most  cases  be  a 
question  of  evidence;  and  whore  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  contents  of  the  destroyed 
paper,  its  elTect  may  be  judicially  declared  by  a  form  of  suit  called  an  action  for  iwuving 
the  tenor,  as  indeed  may  be  done  in  an  English  court  of  equity  by  a  bill  to  recover  the 
contents  of  a  lost  document.  In  the  Scotch  law,  again,  a  deed  or  other  writing  may  l)e 
judicially  canceled  or  set  aside  by  an  action  of  reductiou,  and  the  courts  in  England  sub- 
stantially exercise  a  similar  jurisdiction. 

It  would  appear  that  where  a  testator  has  prescribed  certain  forms  for  the  authenti- 
cation of  his  will,  and  such  forms  have  eitlier  not  been  observed  by  him,  or  if  observed, 
have,  in  some  essential  particular,  breu  negatived  hy  obliteration,  an  intention  to  revoke 
will  be  presumed;  thus,  where  a  Scotclimau,  who  had  long  resided  in  India,  executed  a 
will,  concluding,  "In  testimony  of  tliis  being  my  last  will  and  testament,  I  hereto  set 
my  hand  and  seal;"  and  the  document  was  found  in  his  repositories  with  the  part  to 
which  the  seal  had  evidently  been  alhxed  cut  (not  torn)  off,  the  house  of  lords  held  the 
deed  to  be  canceled,  because  the  testator  liad  himself,  besides  the  usual  solemnities, 
prescribed  a  seal  as  necessary  to  the  authentication  of  his  will.  A  will,  liowever  muti- 
lated or  canceled  by  a  testator  during  his  insanity,  would  be  good;  and  of  course  there 
is  no  effectual  canci;llation  when  done  by  a  third  partj-  without  suthcieut  authority. 
But  all  such  considerations  are  questions  of  evidence.     See  Deed,  Will. 

CANCELING  of  LETTERS-PATENT.  The  lord  chancellor  may  cancel  the  queen's 
letters-paten.t,  when  granted  contrary  to  the  law,  "which,"  says  Blackstone,  ciucrinir  sir 
Edward  Coke,  "  is  the  highest  point  of  his  jurisdiction."     See  Letters- Patent,  Chan- 

CELLOK. 

CANCELLA'BIA,  a  genus  of  mollusks — class  gnstcroj>oda  (q.v.),  order  pectinihranchi- 
ata — with  univalve  shells,  sometimes  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  family  vohitidce,  or 
volute  sliells  (q.v.),  but  now  generally  placed  among  bvcci'nida;  or  whelks  (q.v.).  The 
spire  is  prominent,  the  last  whorl  ventricose,  the  surface  reticulated,  the  mouth  laige, 
the  columella  plaited.  All  the  recent  species  are  natives  of  tropical  or  subtropical  seas, 
and  are  found  chietiy  on  sandy  bottoms,  at  the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms.  The  fossil 
species,  an\ounting  to  19,  occur  in  the  newer  strata  from  the  chalk  upwards. 

CANCER,  a  disease  characterized  by  slow  alterations  of  structure,  or  tumors  in  \an- 
ous  parts  of  the  body,  occurring  either  simultaneously  or  in  a  certain  order  of  succes- 
.sion.  In  many  ca.ses,  an  isolated  tumor  in  an  external  part  is  the  earliest  symptom;  it 
is  then  viewed  at  the  starting-point  of  tlie  disease,  and  is  termed  a  rnidignant  tumor 
{tumor  mali  maris),  from  its  presumed  tendency  to  infect  the  system,  and  to  cause  the 
reproduction  of  growths  similar  to  itself.  It  is  right,  however,  to  remark,  that  upon 
the  pathology  of  C.  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed,  some  holding  that  a  constitu- 
tional taint  or  diatltesis  must  alwaj's  precede  any  focal  development  of  C,  and  that  the 
first  growth  in  point  of  time  (or  primary  C.)  is  therefore  onlj'  the  first  of  a  series  deter- 
mined by  a  pre-existing  cause  in  the  blood  or  general  sj'stem;  Avhile  others  hold  that  C. 
is  originally  a  truly  local  disease,  or  even  that  a  growth  at  first  simple  {non-m<il.ig)iant  or 
benign),  may,  in  consequence  of  local  causes,  degenerate — i.  e.,  become  cancerous,  aui 
infect  the  whole  sy.stem  with  the  morbid  tendency  thus  secondarily  acquired.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  disputed  question  involves  statements  of  a  too  complicated  kind  to  be  in 
place  here;  but  it  is  a  question  of  considerable  importance,  as  bearing  on  the  probability 
or  improliability  of  curing  the  disea.se  by  extirpating  the  primary  tumor  at  an  early 
stage  of  its  development.  All  authorities  are  agreed  that,  when  any  trace  of  secondary 
C.  exists,  the  removal  of  the  parts  affected  gives  scarcely  any  hope  of  a  favorable  result, 
and,  accordingly,  operations  under  these  circumstances,  unless  merely  for  the  relief  of 
local  suffering,  are  discountenanced  by  all  respectable  surgeons.  The  disease,  however, 
is  one  of  which  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned  have  a  well-founded  dread,  and  hence 
it  presents  a  large  field  for  the  practice  of  imposture,  amd  for  that  less  deliberate,  but 
often  not  less  hurtful  kind  of  quackery  which  is  the  result  of  pure  ignorance,  grafted  on 
-a  meddlesome  desire  to  do  good.  We  propose  to  give  such  a  sketch  of  the  characters 
and  progress  of  cancerous  di.sease  as  may  serve,  in  some  degree,  as  a  protection  against 
ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  deception  on  the  other. 

The  leading  character  of  C.  being  a  tumor  or  morbid  gi'owth  in  a  part,  it  is  import- 
ant, in  the  first  place,  to  observe  that  not  all,  nor  even  the  majority,  of  morbid  growths 
are  cancerous.  A  very  large  proportion  of  growths,  involving  s\\e]ling  or  change  of 
structure  in  a  part,  are  either  determined  by  a  previous  process  of  inflammation — leading 
to  chronic  abscess  and  induration — or  belong  to  what  is  called  the  non-malignant  order 
of  tumors — e.  g.,  cysts,  fatty  and  fibrous  tumors,  simple  hypertrophy  of  glandular  struc- 
tures, cartilaginous,  bony,  calcareous,  and  vascular  growths.  See  TrsroES.  Further, 
among  the  tumors  admitted  by  general  consent  into  the  order  of  cancerous,  there  are 
widely  different  degrees  oi  malignancy  or  cancerousness,  so  to  speak;  some  having  the 
tendency  to  spread  rapidly,  and  infect  the  sj'stem  at  an  early  period,  while  others  T'c-main 
local  for  a  considerable  time,  and  may  be  removed  while  yet  local,  with  good  hope  of  a 
permanent  rec'oveiy. 

Xow,  the  practical  distinction,  or  diagnosis,  to  use  the  technical  phrase,  of  these  .dif- 
ferent tumors,  is  founded  upon  a  very  careful  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the  characters 
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of  the  maliirnant  and  non-malsgnant  tumors,  considered  as  morbid  products,  and  also 
upon  a  tliuiough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  relations  of  the  textures  in  which  they 
arise.  One  of  the  leading  characters  of  malignant  tumors  is  the  tendency  to  involve,  by 
a  kind  of  specific  destruction  or  degeneration,  tiie  ultimate  elements  of  the  textures  i'a 
which  they  arise  and  in  wliich  tliey  spread.  The  attemj^t,  therefore,  to  distinguish  tliese 
from  other  growths,  must  always  call  for  the  highest  qualities  of  the  surgeon — large 
experieuce,  guided  at  every  step  by  consummate  .science,  and.  in  particular,  by  minute 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  natural  structure.  And  the  dillicullies  of  the  inquiry  are 
such,  that  even  in  the  dead  body,  or  in  a  tumor  exci.sed  from  the  living  body,  all  the 
resources  of  the  anatomist,  aided  by  the  microscope,  will  occasionally  fail  iu  distinctly 
and  surely  discovering  tlie  true  character  of  the  morbid  structure. 

The  most  common  seats  of  C.  are,  among  external  parts,  the  female  breast,  tlie  eye, 
the  tongue,  the  lip,  the  male  genital  organs,  and  the  bones;  among  internal  organs,  the 
liver,  stomach,  uterus,  rectum,  gullet,  peritoneum,  and  lymphatic  glands.  Some  of 
the^e  parts  are  more  liable  to  primary,  others  to  secondary  cancer.  Thus,  the  female 
breast,  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  tiie  lower  lip,  the  scrotum,  the  extremity  of  the  penis, 
are  very  often  the  seats  of  a  single  cancerous  tumor,  which  in  its  early  stage  at  least 
seems  to  be  unconnected  with  any  constitutional  tiiint;  while  the  liver,  the  bones,  and 
the  lymphatic  glands  are  more  frequently  the  seats  of  secondary  or  nudtiple  cancerous 
tumors.  There  are  also  differences  in  the  cliaracter  of  C.  itself,  apart  from  its  anatom- 
ical seat,  which  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  probability  of  its  ha'mg 
solitary.  Some  of  these  differences  are  regarded  by  pathologists  as  amounting  almo.st 
to  specific  distinctions;  thus,  scirrhm,  or  hard  C,  observed  most  fre(iuently  in  the 
brea.st,  uterus,  and  stomach,  is  more  frequently  solitary  than  eitaplKtluid  (brain-like), 
otherwise  called  medullary,  or  soft  C. ;  ogain,  milanoistK.  or  iiulanic  C,  a  variety  charged 
with  a  brown  or  black  pigment,  is  almost  always  multiple  in  its  occurrence;  while 
epitJielial  C,  ov  epitheliomft,,  as  it  has  been  recently  termed,  of  which  examples  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  lip,  scrotum,  penis,  or  tongue,  is  so  generally  .solitary  as  to  have 
led  some  pathologists  to  place  it  in  a  class  altogether  apart  from  the  truly  cancerous 
growths,  with  which,  however,  it  presems  too  many  points  of  affinity  in  its  fatal  ten- 
dency to  recur  after  operation,  and  to  infect  the  lymphatic  glands  and  other  structures 
adjoining  the  part  primarily  affected.  Again,  there  are  certain  varieties  of  fibrous  and 
of  cartilaginous  tumor,  as  well  as  certain  tumors  of  bone,  and  bone-like  tumors  devel- 
oped in  soft  parts  (osteoid),  which  must  be  regarded,  in  the  moanlime,  as  occupying  a 
doul)tfid  position  between  the  malignant  and  nou-malignant  growths.  (Paget,  Lectures 
oil  Surf/ical  Patholor/y,  vol.  ii.) 

Generally  speaking,  a  tumor  may  be  said  to  fall  under  the  suspicion  of  being  C.  wlieu 
it  more  or  less  completely  infiltrates  the  texture  in  which  it  arises,  and  passes  frotn  it 
into  the  surrounding  textures;  when  it  invades  the  lymphatic  glands  adjoining  tlicpart 
first  affected;  when  it  is  attended  by  stinging  or  darting  pains,  or  b}'  obstinate  and 
slowly  extending  ulceration,  not  due  to  pressure;  when  it  occurs  in  a  person  having 
impaired  health,  or  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  is  not  traceable  to  any  known 
cause  of  inflanunatory  disease  or  local  irritation,  nor  to  any  otlier  known  constitutional 
disease,  sucli  as  syphilis  or  .scrofula.  The  probabilities  are  of  course  increased  if  the 
tumor  be  in  one  of  the  habitual  .seats  of  C,  or  if  it  be  attended  by  evidence  of  disease 
in  .some  internal  organ  known  to  be  frequently  thus  affected.  But  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  the  very  complex  elements  oididfjnom  here  referred  to  ought  to 
be  always  submitted  to  tlie  scrutiny  and  judgment  of  a  well-educated  medical  advi.ser, 
wliose  skill  and  personal  character  place  him  above  suspicion,  before  the  disease  has 
assumed  sucii  a  form  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  remedial  procedure.  The  patient 
who  broods  in  secret  over  a  suspicion  of  C,  or  who  declines  to  ai)ply  for  advice  from  a 
fear  of  encountering  the  truth,  is  in  all  probability  only  cherishing  the  .seeds  of  future 
suffering;  while  if,  as  often  happens,  the  suspicion  is  unfounded,  a  few  minutes'  care- 
ful examination  would  suffice  to  remove  a  .source  of  mi.ser}'  which  otherwise  would 
poison  the  mind  for  years. 

These  remarks  apply  still  more  emphatically  to  the  misguided  persons  who  trust  to 
the  non-professional  ranct-r-rurer,  or  to  the  quasi-professional  specialist.  The  charlatan, 
who  pretends  to  hold  in  his  hands  a  secret  remedy  for  this  most  terrible  disease,  will 
invariably  be  found  to  pronounce  almost  every  tumor  C,  and  every  O.  curable.  ]5y 
this  indiscriminating  procedure,  and  by  the  fallacious  promise  of  a  cure  without  an 
operation,  niiuiy  persons  who  have  never  been  affected  with  C.  at  all,  have  been  jier- 
suaded  to  .submit  to  the  slow  torture  of  .successive  cauterizations  by  powerful  caustics, 
at  the  expense  of  needless  mutilation  and  no  .small  risk  to  life.  In  otlier  cases,  truly 
cancerous  tumors  have  been  removed  slowly  and  imperfectly,  at  the  cost  of  frightful 
and  protracted  sufferings,  only  to  return  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks;  and  Mr.  Si)encer 
Wells  has  lately  shown  that  in  .some  notorious  instances  persons  were  reported  as  cured, 
when  they  had  actually  died  of  the  di.sea.se  at  no  long  period  after  the  supposed  cure 
was  stated  to  have  taken  place.     {CarwA'r  ami  Cancer-cnrers,  Lond.  1860.) 

What  is  really  known  as  to  the  cure  of  C,  may  be  stated  in  few  words.  Modern 
pathological  researches  render  it  probable  that  a  complete  suspension  of  the  progress  of 
C.  .sometimes,  though  rarely,  takes  place;  and  individual  tiunors  are  found  not  unfre- 
quently  to  undergo  partial  healing,  or  even  to  become  entirely  metamorphosed  into  inert 
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cicatrices,  while  others,  associated  with  them,  continue  to  advance.  The  degree  of 
rapidity  of  tlie  advance  of  C.  is  also,  as  we  have  already  stated,  exceedingly  variaUe. 
But  these  observations  modif}'  only  to  a  very  slight  degree  the  general  doctrine,  that  C. 
is  a  disease  tending  to  a  fatal  issue,  and  hardly,  if  at  all,  under  the  control  of  remedies, 
as  to  its  ultimate  result.  The  removal  of  a  cancerous  tumor,  indeed,  is  still  resorted  tO' 
by  surgeons;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reasonuljle  doubt  that,  when  performed  early, 
and  in  well-selected  cases,  it  has  been  followed  by  long-continued  exemption.  But  the 
occasional  spontaneous  arrest  of  such  growths  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  doubtful  results 
of  operation  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  on  the  other,  have  combined  to  render 
surgeons  of  late  years  more  chary  of  the  use  of  the  knife.  In  aged  persons,  in  par- 
ticular, the  question  often  resolves  itself  into  a  calculation  of  the  chances  of  life,  founded 
on  a  great  number  of  conflicting  data,  and  only  to  be  solved  by  a  careful  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  general  health,  as  well  as  to  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  local  disease. 
Operations  are  now  verj^  rarely  performed  after  the  Ij^mphatic  glands  are  involved,  or 
when  there  is  evidence  of  a  deteriorated  constitution,  or  of  internal  disease;  but  some- 
times great  pain,  or  profuse  and  exhausting  discharge  from  an  external  tumor,  may 
i'ustify  its  removal,  as  a  palliative  measure,  even  under  these  unfavorable  circumstances, 
i'or  the  mode  of  removal  of  cancerous  and  other  tumors,  see  TuMoits. 

Among  the  lower  animals,  this  disease  is  more  rare;  nevertiieless,  cases  are  not 
unfrequeut,  presenting  the  same  malignant  characters  as  those  observed  in  the  human 
subject.  Usually  manifesting  itself  in  the  form  of  a  speciflc  tumor  of  some  organ  or 
tissue,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  invasion  of  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  constitutional  state  called  the  cancerous  cachexia.  M.  U.  Leblanc  of  Paris, 
the  best  veterinary  authority  on  this  subject,  has  shown  that  the  dog  and  cat  are  most 
frequently  affected  with  C. ;  and  next  in  frequency  come  the  pig,  ox,  horse,  and  mule. 
It  has  not  been  observed  in  birds,  reptiles,  or  tlshes.  Females  are  niore  liable  to  C.  than 
males.  It  is  hereditary,  but  not  transmissible  from  animals  to  man,  or  from  one  animal 
to  another.  It  does  not  disappear  under  the  influence  of  remedies,  but,  if  possible,  the 
tumors  should  be  excised  when  flrst  seen,  and,  if  the  knife  fail  to  extirpate  the  malady, 
cauterization  should  be  had  recourse  to.  A  relapse  is  almost  certain;  but  Leblanc  says 
there  is  greater  chance  for  the  patient,  when  a  carnivorous  animal,  if  it  is  kept  on  a 
strictly  vegetable  diet. 

CANCER,  the  Crah,  the  fourth  of  the  twelve  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  usually 
represented  on  the  globe  as  a  crab,  and  denoted  in  works  on  astronomy  by  the  sign  2B, 
which  resembles  the  num^ber  69  laid  sidewaj's.  It  contains,  according  to  Flamsteed,  83 
stars,  of  which  the  principal  is  Acuhens,  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude.  In  the  divisions 
of  the  ecliptic,  the  sifjn  called  C.  occupies  a  place  between  90"  and  120°  from  the  vernal 
equuiox ;  but,  owing  to  precession,  the  sign  and  the  constellation  have  not  coincided  for 
nearlj'  2,000  years.  See  Ecliptic,  Pkecession,  Zodiac.  Besides  Acubens,  it  has  two 
stars  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  called  by  the  Romans  AseUi  or  the  Little  Asses;  and  a 
nebulous  cluster  of  minute  stars  about  2'  from  the  Asses,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Prcesepe,  or  the  Manger. 

CANCER.     See  Cr.\b. 

CANCER,  Tkopic  of.     See  Tropics. 

CANCER  ROOT,  or  Beech-drops,  EpipTiegus  Virginiana,  a  parasitic  plant  of  the 
natural  order  oroljiincheff  (q.v.),  a  native  of  North  America,  growing  almost  exclusively 
on  the  exposed  roots  of  beech-trees.  Like  all  the  other  plants  of  its  order,  it  has  a 
curious  appearance,  having  scales  instead  of  leaves.  Its  stem  is  branching,  and  pro- 
duces distant  alternate  white  flowers,  streaked  with  purple.  The  whole  plant  is  power- 
fully astringent;  and  the  root  is  brownish,  spongy,  and  ver}^  bitter  and  nauseous  in  taste. 
It  has  acquired,  in  its  native  country',  the  reputation  of  being  a  cure  for  cancer.  All 
parts  of  the  plant  are  used,  and  externally  more  than  internally.  This  plant,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  white  oxide  of  ar.senic,  is  believed  to  have  formed  a  medicine  once  famous  in 
North  America  under  the  name  of  Jfirfin's  cancer-powder. — Another  American  plant  of 
the  same  order,  Phelipfm  hifora,  is  sometimes  also  called  C.  R.,  and  is  used  in  the  same 
way;  and  an  infusion  of  the  common  liroomrape  (orobanche  major) — a  native  of  Britain 
and  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  broom,  furze,  and  other  leguminous 
plants — has  been  employed  as  a  detergent  application  to  foul  sores. 

CANCRIX',  Georg.  Count,  1774-1845;  a  Russian  statesman,  educated  in  Germany, 
and  employed  in  various  capacities  in  Russian  service.  In  1813,  he  was  commissary- 
gen,  of  all  the  forces,  and  in  1814.  he  accompanied  the  emperor  Alexander  to  Paris. 
He  was  minister  of  finance  from  1823  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  few  Russian 
writers  on  political  economy. 

CANCRTJM  ORIS,  known  also  an  noma,  tenter-cancer,  and  irater-canker.  is  a  pecvdiar 
form  of  mortification,  arising  apparently  from  defective  nutrition.  The  disease  seldom 
occurs  except  between  the  2d  and  11th  3-ears,  and  is  usually  preceded  by  measles, 
remittent  or  intermittent  fever,  or  some  other  serious  disease.  The  following  is  the 
ordinary  train  of  symptoms:  more  or  less  general  disturbance  of  the  system,  accom- 
panied by  loss  of  appetite,  followed  by  swelling  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  a  profuse 
flow  of  saliva,  which  escapes  from  the  mouth  involuntarih'  during  sleep;  ulceration  of 
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the  gums,  which  swell  and  become  livid;  looseness  of  the  teeth;  and  the  appearance  of 
ash-colored  spots  on  the  gums  aud  adjacent  mucous  membrane,  which  turn  into  dark- 
colored  sloughy  sores.  These  sores  spread  rapidly  by  a  gangrenous  process,  expose  the 
"bone,  and  finally  make  a  large  aperture  in  the  cheek.  In  some  cases,  the  entire  cheek 
lias  been  destroyed  in  a  very  few  days.  Fortunatelj",  this  terrible  disease  is  more  rare 
in  this  country  tJian  in  some  pai'ts  of  the  continent,  and  most  of  the  cases  recorded  are 
d-jscribed  by  foreign  writers.  Van  Swieten  describes  a  case  in  which  he  saw  the  first 
set  of  teeth  fall  out,  the  second  set  destroyed,  the  lower  jaw  exfoliated,  and  the  lips, 
ciieeks,  tongue,  aud  chin  eaten  away  before  the  child  died.  The  obvious  indications  oi 
treatment  are  to  remove  the  patient  to  pure  air,  to  atlminister  tonics,  nourishing  food, 
and  (in  moderation)  stimulants;  to  touch  the  diseased  parts  with  njlrate  of  silver,  oi 
glyceride  of  carbolic  acid,  and  to  wash  out  the  mouth  frequently  with  a  weak  solutiou 
of  Coudy's  fluid. 

CANDACE,  cjueen  of  the  portion  of  upper  Nubia  called  by  the  Greeks  MeroG,  prob 
ably  corresponding  with  the  present  province  of  Athl)ara,  between  13"  and  18  north. 
From  its  fortunate  situation,  ^leroe  became  one  of  the  ricliesl  countries  in  the  world, 
Candace  appears  to  iiave  been  the  name  of  several  female  rulers  in  Ethiopia.  The  one 
liere  meant  invaded  Egypt  23  B.C.,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Koman  governor,  Petronius, 
■who  destroyed  Napata,  tlie  queen's  capital  citj'.  The  queen  was  leniently  treated  bj 
Augustus.  The  high  chamberlain  or  treasurer  of  Candace  was  converted  to  Chris 
tianity  by  Philip  the  evangelist,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  through  the  efforts  of  this 
officer  tiie  queen  herself  was  converted. 

CANDAHAR',  or  Kakdaii.vii,  a  mountainous  province  of  Afghanistan,  s.w.  oi 
Cabool.  It  is  for  the  most  i)art  sterile,  though  there  are  fruitful  belts  along  the  riveri 
T^ere  tobacco,  grain,  and  fruits  are  produced.  A  large  transit  trade  passes  through  C 
between  India  and  Persia.  Caudahar  once  formed  a  part  of  the  latter  kingdom;  was 
afterwards  subjected  to  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi;  wus  once  more  annexed  to  Per-sia,  bu 
afler  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah  it  became  a  province  of  Afghanistan.  The  people  an 
Mohainmedaus,  chiefly  of  the  Suuni  sect. 

CANDAHAE',  or  Kandaii.^r,  the  capital  of  central  or  southern  Afghanistan,  situatec 
about  -JOO  m.  to  tlie  s.w.  of  Cabool.  It  is  in  lat.  32"  37'  n.,  and  long.  66"  20' e.,  and  has  ar 
elevation  of  3,484  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square 
while  all  its  streets  run  straight,  and  cut  one  another  at  rigiit  angles.  At  the  point  o: 
intersection  there  is  a  large  dome  {charxn),  50  yards  in  diameter.  Pop.  variou.sly  esti 
mated  from  25,000  to  100,000.  C.  is  well  watered  by  two  canals  drawn  from  a  neigh 
boring  river,  wliich  send  to  almost  every  street  its  own  adequate  .supply;  and  the  sani( 
means  of  irrigation  have  covered  the  immediate  vicinity  with  gardens  and  orchards.  C 
iS  a  i)lace  of  great  commerce,  trading  with  Bombay,  Herat,  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  etc 
Among  its  permanent  residents,  C.  has  a  larger  proportion  of  Afghans,  chiefly  of  th( 
Dooraanee  tribe,  than  any  other  city  of  Afghanistan.  There  are  numerous  Hindu  anc 
Persian  merchants.  About  2  m.  to  the  northward  ri.scs  a  precipitous  rock,  crowned  bj 
a  fortress  impregnable  to  everything  but  heavy  artillerj'.  Here,  amid  all  the  disaster! 
of  thr  Afghan  war,  the  British  maintained  their  ground.  C.  has  been  a  pivot  for  th( 
history  of  central  Asia  during  more  th;in  2000  years.  It  is  suj^posed  to  have  Ijeen  foundec 
by  Alexander  of  Macedon,  owing,  most  probably,  its  name  to  tl)e  oriental  corruption  o] 
Iskender  or  Scander,  as  in  Scanderoon  or  Iskenderun  of  Syria.  A  comparative  blank  o: 
upwards  of  13  centuries  in  llie  history  reaches  to  the  fanu)Us  ^lahmoud  of  (Jhiznee 
who  wrested  the  stronghold  from  the  Afghans.  From  that  cjKKh  down  to  1T47,  whei 
the  native  rule  was  permanently  establislied,  C,  with  brief  and  precarious  intervals  ol 
independence,  was  held  by  Tartary,  India,  and  Persia  in  turn.  In  the  war  of  1878-79 
the  British  entered  C.  imopposed. 

C.WD.VULES.    SeeGYGKB,  ante. 

CANDEISH',  or  Kiianprsii,  a  colleetorate  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  con 
taining  10,166  sq.m.,  with  a  comparatively  scanty  pop.  of  (1872)  1.028,642.  B  lies 
chiefiy  in  tiie  valley  or  basin  of  the  middle  part  of  the  Tapti,  which  enters  the  gulf  ol 
Cambay  Ijelow  Surat;  and  it  is  l)ounded  mostly  by  territories  of  nearly  all  tlie  powerfu 
native  princes— tlie  Nizam.  Scindia,  Ilolkar,  and  the  Guicowar.  Through  its  situation, 
it  necessiirilv  suffered  much  from  the  long  contest  l)etween  the  ^Mohammedans  ••uid  th( 
Mahratlas.  and  also  from  the  strugixlcs  amoiur  the  rival  chiefs  of  the  latter.  Accordingly, 
when,  in  1818,  it  fell  to  the  East  India  company  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Peishwa,  i1 
presented  little  better  than  a  .scene  of  desolation,  with  ruined  mansions,  dismantlec 
towns,  and  dilapidated  temples.  The  difficulties  of  the  new  government  were  consider 
ably  aggravated  liv  the  Blieels,  a  more  than  half-savage  race,  that  formed  about  at 
eighth  of  the  population:  and  even  bea.sts  of  prey,  particularly  tigers,  had,  under  the 
con.stant  influences  of  human  strife,  multiplied  to  an  unusual  extent.  But  the  improve- 
ment was  regular  and  steady.  Peace  and  .security  reigned:  .'^o  that  roads,  formerly  haz 
ardous  for  armed  jjarlics,  were  traversed  in  .safety  by  unarmed  individuals.  The  .staple 
productions  are  cotton,  wheat,  and  other  grains,  and  also  a  little  indigo.  The  cultiva 
tors  are  generally  in  a  progressive  condition,  more  especially  in  the  cotton  districts,  and 
the  well-watered  talooka  of  Baglan. 
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CANDE  LA,  a  t.  of  southern  Italy,  province  of  Foggia,  22  m.  s.  of  the  town  of  Fog- 
gia  Pop.  0,600.  It  i.s  pleasantly  situated  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence.  The  sur- 
rounding district  is  very  fertile. 

CANDELA  BRUM,  a  Latin  word  signifying  properly  a  candlestick  (from  cnndcla,  a 
candle),  hut  more  frequently  employed  to  mean  a  support  for  a  lamp.  There  were,  per- 
haps, no  articles  of  furniture  in  which  the  ancients  combined  the  beautiful  Avith  the 
useful  to  so  large  an  extent  as  in  their  candlesticks  and  lamps.  Candelabra  usually  stood 
ou  the  ground,  and  were  of  considerable  height — from  4  to  8,  or  even  10  feet.  The  most 
common  were  of  wood;  but  metals  of  all  kinds,  including  the  preci(jus  metals,  were 
used  for  their  construction,  and  sometimes  they  were  even  adorned  with  gems.  The 
candelabra  found  at  Herculaueum  and  Pompeii  are  mostly  of  bronze.  In  the  temples 
and  palaces  of  the  emperors,  they  were  frequently  of  marble,  and  of  great  size  and  rich- 
ness. They  have  usually  a  capacious  cup  at  the  top,  either  for  the  purpose  of  contain- 
ing oil  enough  to  feed  a  large  flame,  or  that  they  might  be  used  for  burning  iuceiise. 
Though  varying  greatly  in  details,  a  general  design  runs  through  the  forms  of  the  can- 
delabra of  antiquity.  They  have  all  a  foot  or  feet,  a  shaft,  and  a  plinth  ou  which  a  lamp 
is  placed,  or  which  is  furnished  with  a  socket  for  a  candle.  The  base  often  consists  of 
three  feet  of  a  lion,  goat,  gritlin.  or  other  animal  real  or  imaginary.  Sometimes  a  figure 
was  introduced  either  into"  the  body  of  the  shaft,  or  placed  ou  the  top  of  it,  iu  either  case 
supportmg  the  superincumbent  portion  of  tlie  C.  on  its  head.  Sometimes  a  figure  was 
substituted  for  the  shaft  altogether,  the  receptacle  for  the  oil  being  placed  in  one  liand. 
In  others,  the  shaft  is  a  sliding  one,  like  that  of  a  music-stand,  the  object  being,  of 
course,  to  raise  or  depress  the  light  at  pleasure. 

In  addition  to  the  various  kinds  of  candelabra  which,  from  their  height,  seem  to  have 
stood  on  the  floor,  the  ancients  had  others  intended  to  be  placed  on  a  table.  These  con- 
sisted eith(fi-  of  a  pillar  or  of  a  ti'ee,  and  from  the  capital  of  the  former,  or  the  branches 
of  the  latter,  lamps  were  suspended,  as  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  which  we 
copy  from  Smith's  Dktwnanj  of  Grmk  aiidRoiii<iii  Antiqaities.  The  C ,  in  this  instance, 
including  the  stand,  is  only  3  ft.  high.  From  the  size  of  the  stand  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  C. ,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  used  for  some  other  purpose. 

CANDIA,  in  Turkish,  "Kirid."  called  iu  the  most  ancient  times  Idc^a,  afterwards 
Crett,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
archipelago,  iu  long.  23'  40'  to  26'  40'  e.,  lat.  34'  50'  to  35^  55'  north.  It  is  very  irregidar 
in  form,  its  length  being  about  160  m.,  and  its  breadth  varying  from  6  to  35  miles.  The 
history  of  C.  commences  with  Greek  mythology,  and  historians  and  poeis  say  that  it 
was  governed  by  its  own  kings,  among  whom  were  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Minos,  1300 
years" before  Christ.  C.  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  under  iletellus,  who,  on  that 
account,  had  the  title  of  "Creticus;"  on  the  division  of  the  empire,  it  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  eastern  mouarchs.  In  823  a.d.,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  who  built  the 
city  of  C.  on  the  ruins  of  Heraclea.  In  1204,  it  was  sold  by  pope  Boniface — to  whom 
Baldwin  I.  gave  it — to  the  Venetians.  In  1645,  the  Turks  besieged  Canea,  and  in  16G9 
conquered  the  island,  after  a  war.  which  lasted  24  years.  The  Cretans  sigh  for  a  union 
with  Greece,  and  have  repeatedly  risen  in  insurrection  against  Turkish  rule,  notably  in 
1866.  At  the  Berlin  congress  in  1878,  the  porte  engsiged  scrupulously  to  carry  out  in 
C.  the  reformed  system  of  government  drawn  up  in  1868. 

The  island  of  C.  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  the  mountains  being  chiefly  com- 
posed of  freestone  or  marljle,  which  is  either  gray  or  white.  Towards  the  s.  side  of  the 
western  part  of  the  island,  there  is  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  extending  in  length  about 
37^  m.,  which,  from  their  appearing  while,  especially  at  their  w.  end,  T,ere  anciently 
called  Leuci.  Mt.  Ida,  now  called  by  the  natives  Upsilorites,  is  one  iu  a  chain  of 
mountains  extending  to  the  n.w.  of  the  island  almost  to  Retimo;  the  mountain  is  of 
gray  marble,  and  the  surface  loose  stones:  there  is  no  verdure  on  it  except  a  few  small 
shrubs.  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  passed  great  part  of  his  yquth  amongst  these  mountains 
in  tlie  exercise  of  hunting  and  drawing  the  bow. 

The  island  abounds  in  springs  and  fountains,  which  are  found  even  by  the  sea-side; 
most  of  the  rivers  are  dry  in  summer,  but  in  winter  many  of  them  are  very  dangerous 
torrents.  The  island  does  not  produce  any  minerals  of  importance.  The  soil  of  C.  is 
fertile,  and  produces  wheat  in  abundance.  The  exi)orts,  which  consist  chiefly  of  oil, 
wool,  linseed,  and  fruit,  amount  in  annual  value  to  above  £400,000,  and  the  imports  to 
about  £440,000. 

C.   had  once,  according  to  Homer  in  his  Odyasey,  90  cities;  there  are  now  only  3 

S)rincipal  towns:  Megiila  Kastron,  or  Candia,  pop.  15,000,  of  which  5,000  are  Christians; 
•Jetimo  or  Rhithymnos.  pop.  6,000,  of  which  2,000  are  Christians;  Canea  or  Khania,  pop. 
12,000  of  which  8,000  are  Christians.  The  total  pop.  of  the  island  now  numbers 
little  more  than  200,000 — less  than  half  its  amount  at  the  outbreaking  of  the  Greek  revo- 
lution iu  1821. 

The  population  is  for  the  most  part  of  Greek  descect-  :here  are  only  about  70,000 
Turks,  with  a  few  Arabs  and  Armenians,  in  the  island.  There  are,  however,  many 
Greek  Moslems  in  C  the  worldly  advantages  which  used  to  result  from  embracing 
Islainism  having  induced  whole  districts  to  abandon  the  faith  of  their  forefathers;  but 
their  change  of  religious  faith  was  unaccompanied  by  any  ciiange  of  language. 
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L\NDIA,  or  Megalo-Castrox,  foraicrly  the  capital  and  still  the  most  populoue 
\:n.y  of  Crete,  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  island,  18'  20'  n. ,  and  25  9'  east.  It  is  surrounded 
by  fortiticatiojis  built  by  the  Venetians,  but  which  are  now  out  of  repair;  and  much  of 
the  town  has  also  been  much  injured  by  earthquakes.  The  main  buildings  are  the 
pasha's  palace,  14  mosques,  three  churches,  a  monastery,  the  bazaars,  and  the  batiis. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  of  tlie  Greek  church.  The  chief  trade  is  in  oil  and  soap, 
besides  which  there  is  considerable  coasting  commerce.  There  are  manufactures  of 
leather  and  of  wine.  The  pop.  is  from  15,000  to  18,000,  of  whom  about  two  thirds  are 
Turks.  C'andia  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heracleion,  the  seaport  of  Gnossus. 
The  present  city  was  founded  by  the  Saracens  in  the  9th  c. ;  was  fortified  in  the  12th 
c.  by  the  Genoese,  and  greatlj^  strengthened  by  the  Venetians  in  the  following  three 
centuries.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1669  after  a  stubborn  defense  by  the  Vene- 
tians, who  lost  30,000  men. 

CANDIAC,  Jean  Louis  Pierre  Elizabeth  de  Montcalm  de,  1719-26;  a  child  of 
wonderful  precocity,  b.  in  Nismes,  France.  At  four  years  of  age  he  read  Latin,  either 
printed  or  written;  at  six  he  understood  Greek  and  Hebrew,  had  a  remarkable  acquaint- 
ance with  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  heraldry,  and  had  read  many  of  the  best 
authors.     He  died  in  Paris  at  the  age  of  seven. 

CANDIDATE  (Lat.  candidatus).  Among  the  Romans,  a  suitor  for  the  ofBce  of  consul, 
qiuvstor,  pnetor,  etc.,  was  named  C.  because,  in  api)earing  before  the  people,  he  wore 
a  white  (Candida)  toga  without  a  tunic.  His  dress  was  chosen  partly  as  an  ostentation 
of  humility,  and  partlj'  as  it  served  to  display  wounds  received  in  battle.  The  candi- 
dature commonly  lasted  two  years:  in  tlie  first  year,  the  C.  was  proved  by  the  senate, 
whose  decision,  if  favorable,  was  ratified  by  the  popular  assemblies;  and,  in  the  second, 
bis  name  was  entered  in  the  list  of  candidates.  During  this  period  occurred  iheambitio, 
or  canvassing  of  voters,  which  often  gave  occasion  to  enormous  briljery,  in  spite  of  the 
severe  enactments  passed  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  the  electors.  The  elected  C.  wag 
styled  dtxif/natuK. 

In  the  early  Christian  church,  newly  baptized  converts  were  styled  Candidates,  on 
account  of  the  white  garments  worn  during  eight  days  after  baptism.  In  modern 
times,  a  German  probationer  or  theological  student  who  has  been  approved  before  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  authorities,  is  called  a  C. ;  but  a  still  broader  signification  is  also 
attached  to  the  word,  an  applicant  for  any  ollice  whatever,  religious  or  secular,  being 
termed  a  candidate. 

CANDLE,  a  cylinder  of  wax  or  fatty  matter,  with  a  wick,  intended  for  giving  light. 
Candles  are  made  principally  of  tallow;  also  of  the  solid  portion  of  palm  and  cocoa-nut 
oils,  bleached  wax,  spermaceti,  and  paraffin,  and  other  oily  substances  found  in  coal, 
shale,  and  gas-tar.  They  are  either  dipped,  molded,  or  rolled.  "Dips"  are  made  by 
stretching  a  number  of  wicks  upon  a  suitable  frame,  so  that  they  may  hang  down  at  a 
distance  from  each  other  equal  to  about  double  the  intended  thickness  of  the  C;  these 
are  then  dijiped  in  a  trough  of  melted  tallow,  and  hung  upon  a  rack  until  cooled,  then 
dipped  again  and  again,  until  the  required  thickness  is  obtained.  The  dipper  has  a 
number  of  frames  ])repared  before  commencing,  and  by  the  time  he  has  dipped  the  last, 
the  first  is  cool  enough  to  dip  again.  The  tallow  in  the  trough  has  to  be  kept  only  a 
little  above  its  melting  point,  for  if  it  were  much  hotter,  it  would  melt  away  a  portion 
of  the  tallow  already  on  the  wick,  instead  of  adding  to  it.  Tallow-candles  are  much 
improved  by  being  kept  a  year  or  a  winter  before  using. 

Molds,  or  mold-candles,  are  cast  by  pouring  the  tallow  down  a  pewter  tube,  along 
the  axis  of  whicli  the  wick  has  been  previously  fixed.  These  tubes  are  well  polished  in 
the  inside,  and  several  are  fitted  in  a  frame,  the  upper  part  of  which  forms  a  trough, 
into  which  the  Hiolds  all  open:  thus,  by  pouring  into  the  trough,  all  the  molds  are 
filled  at  once. 

Wax-candles  are  not  molded,  on  accoimt  of  the  great  amount  of  contraction  which 
wax  undergoes  in  cooling,  and  the  difficulty  of  drawing  it  from  the  molds.  The  wicks 
are  warmed,  and  suspended  over  a  basin  of  melted  wax,  which  is  i)Oured  over  them  vmtil 
they  acquire  the  proper  thickness;  they  are  then  rolled,  wliile  liot,  between  two  flat 
pieces  of  smootli  hard  wood,  kept  wetted  to  prevent  adhesion. 

Great  improvements  have  recently  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  and 
these  are  especially  interesting  from  being  the  direct  results  of  the  progress  of  scientific 
chemistry — of  theory  applied  in  practice.'  All  oils  or  fats  are  compcsed  of  one  or  more 
fatty  acids  combined  with  a  base,  called  glycerine.  The  fatty  acids  constitute  thecom- 
bustil)le  and  more  solid  portion  of  the  compound.  Both  acid  and  base  are  very  weak, 
and  it  is  a  general  law  in  chemistry,  that  a  strong  base,  under  favorable  conditions,  will 
separate  a  weaker  one  from  its  acid,  by  combining  with  the  acid,  and  taking  the  place 
of  the  weak  base;  and  a  strong  acid  will  in  like  manner  displace  a  weaker  one.  Lime 
is  a  strong  base,  and  being  cheap,  is  used  to  separate  the  glycerine  from  the  fatty  acid  of 
tallow,  palm-oil,  etc.  Tliis  it  does  when  the  melted  fat  is  stirred  for  some  hours  witli  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  water.  The  lime  forms  a  hard  insoluble  soap,  by  coml)ining  with 
the  fatty  acid,  and  the  glycerine  remains  in  solution  with  the  water.  This  lime-soap  is 
then  broken  to  powder;  and  the  weak  fatty  acid  sei)arated  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
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-which  comhiiios  with  the  lime,  fonnina;  sulpliate  of  lime.  The  whole  being  hoiited,  the 
fatty  acid  tlouts  on  the  top,  is  skimmed  oil",  and  the  candles  made  from  it.  These  are 
culled  composite  candles;  they  give  a  purer  liglit  than  ordinary  tallow,  from  being  freed 
from  the  glycerine,  which  not  oidy  softens  tlie  fat,  but  diminishes  its  combustibility. 
Pure  stearic  acid,  or  stearine,  the  cluef  fatty  acid  of  tallow,  is  a  hard  crystalline  sub- 
stance, perfectly  dry,  and  free  from  any  greasiuess,  with  a  somewhat  pearly  luster.  Its 
crystalline  structure  presents  a  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  for  when  cast  in 
molds,  it  contracts  on  cooling,  and  leaves  small  spaces  between  the  crystals.  This  has 
been  obviated  by  mixing  a  little  ansenic  with  it;  but  this  method  is  now  abandoned,  on 
account  of  the  poisonous  gas  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  such  candles,  and  the 
desired  effect  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  stearine  with  a  little  wax,  and  pouring  it  into 
hot  molds. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  snuffing  candles,  several  contrivances  have  been  adopted; 
in  all  of  them,  the  object  is  ellecled  by  causing  the  wick  to  bend  over  and  its  end  to  fall 
outride  of  the  tiame,  and  thus,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  to  be 
completely  burned — for  such  combustion  cannot  take  place  within  the  fiame.  See 
Flame.  This  bending  over  is  variously  brought  about.  One  method  is  by  twisting 
the  wick  with  one  strand  shorter  than  the  rest,  which  is  strained  straight  while  the 
candles  are  being  cast;  and  when  released  by  the  melting  of  a  portion,  it  contracts,  and 
bends  the  wick.  Another  method  is  by  adding  on  one  side  of  the  wick  a  paste,  consist- 
ing of  a  mixture  of  borax,  bismuth,  flour,  and  charcoal.  Another,  b}'  coating  one  of 
the  threads  of  the  wick  with  a  metallic  envelope,  by  dipping  it  in  fused  bismuth;  the 
metal  fuses  at  the  end  of  the  burning  wick,  and  forms  a  small  globule,  which  bends  the 
•\vick  over,  and  is  itself  readily  combustible  at  a  red  heat.  These  are  called  metallic 
wicks.  Various  other  contrivances  have  been  adopted  for  the  same  object.  Price's 
manufactory  of  "patent"  candles,  as  these  improved  candles  usuall}'  are  called,  is 
perhaps  the  largest  in  England.  It  is  situated  at  Vauxhall,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
London,  and  its  economic  arrangements  have  attracted  not  a  little  public  attention. 
Ftinijtin  (q.v.),  a  white  crystalline  body,  obtained  hj  distillation  from  cannel  coal,  etc., 
affords  a  beautifully  white  and  clear  material  for  candles,  and  having  thus  in  a  great 
degree  the  properties  of  wax  at  a  much  smaller  expense,  it  has  lately  been  much  used 
for  this  purpose.     Ozokerit  is  another  oily   mineral  substance  used  for  candles. 

Candles  were  early  introduced — with  symbolical  signification — into  Christian  worship, 
and  are  still  so  employed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  In  the  church  of  England, 
candles  are  sometimes  placed  on  the  altar;  but  the  practice  is  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. The  numerous  superstitious  notions  and  observances  connected  with  candles 
and  other  lights  in  all  countries  had  a  more  remote  origin,  and  ma\'  be  considered  as 
relics  of  the  once  universally  prevalent  worship  of  the  sun  and  of  fire.  Numerous 
omens  are  taken  from  them,  and  they  are  also  used  as  charms.  In  Britain,  a  portion  of 
the  tallow  rising  up  against  the  wick  of  the  candle,  is  called  a  winding-sheet,  and 
regarded  as  a  sure  omeu  of  death  in  the  family.  A  bright  spark  at  the  candle  denotes 
that  the  party  directly  opposite  is  to  receive  a  letter.  Windy  weather  is  prophesied  from 
the  waving  of  the  flame  without  visible  cause,  and  wet  weather  if  the  wick  does  not 
light  readily.  Lights  appearing  to  spring  up  from  the  ground,  or  issue  out  of  a  house, 
and  traverse  the  road  or  air  by  invisible  agency,  the  superstitious  in  Wales  and  else- 
where call  corpse-candles.  They  are  ominous  of  death,  and  their  route  indicates  the 
road  the  corp.se  is  to  be  carried  for  burial.  The  size  and  color  of  the  light  tell  whether 
the  fated  person  i.s  young  or  old.  It  is  or  was  customary  in  some  places  to  light  a 
caudle,  previou.sly  blessed,  during  the  time  of  a  woman's  travail.  C.  were  supposed  to 
be  efficacious  after  death  as  well  as  before  birth,  for  they  were  placedon  the  corpse. 
The  object  was  doubtless  to  ward  off  evil  spirits,  who  were  supposed  to  be  always  on 
the  alert  to  injure  souls  on  entering  and  on  quitting  the  world.     See  also  Cakdlemas. 

CANDLEBERRY,  Candlebekry  Myrtle,  Wax  Tree,  Wax  Myrtle,  Tallow  Tree, 

or  Baybkrry,  Mijiica  cerifera,  a  small  tree  or  shrub  of  4  to  18  ft.  high,  but  generally  a 
low-spreading  shrub,  a  native  of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  most  abundant  and 
luxuriant  in  the  south.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  arnentaceee,  suborder  myricem, 
according  to  some,  a  distinct  natural  order,  distinguished  by  naked  flowers,  with  1-celled 
ovary,  a  drupaceous  fruit  (stone-fruit) — the  scales  becoming  fleshj-^and  a  single  erect 
seed.  The  genus  myrica  has  male  and  female  flowers  on  separate  plants:  and  the  scales 
of  the  catkin,  in  both  male  and  female  flowers,  are  concave.  The  C.  has  evergreen 
oblongo-lanceolate  leaves  with  two  small  serratures  on  each  side  at  the  point,  sprinkled 
with  resinous  dots.  The  bark  and  leaves  when  bruised  emit  a  delightful  fragrance. 
The  drupes — properly  called  berries — are  about  the  size  of  peppercorns,  and  when  ripe 
are  covered  with  a  gVeenish-white  wax,  which  is  collected  by  boiling  them  and  skim- 
ming it  off,  and  is  afterwards  melted  and  refined.  A  bushel  of  hemes  will  yield  4  or 
5  pounds.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  candles,  which  burn  slowly,  with  little  smoke,  and  emit 
an  agreeable  balsamic  odor,  but  do  not  give  a  strong  light.  An  excellent  scented  soap  is 
made  from  it. — 3/.  fjaU  is  the  Sweet  Gale  of  the  moors  and  bogs  of  Scotland,  well 
known  for  its  delightful  fragrance,  a  native  of  the  whole  northern  parts  of  the  world. 
Several  species  are  found  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  of  which,  M.  cordifolia,  bears 
the  name  of  Wax  Shrub,  and  candles  are  made  from  its  berries. 
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CANDLE-FISH,  or  Eulachon,  Tludekhthys  Paci'fints,  a  remarkable  fisli  of  the  famiTy- 
aubnoiiida,  uearly  allied  to  the  capeliu  (q.v.),  and,  like  it,  strictl}'  a  sea-fish  approaching  the 
coasts  to  spawn,  but  not  entering  rivers.  The  candle-lish  inhabits  the  Pacific  ocean,  near 
the  western  shoies  of  America,  from  Vancouver's  island  northwards.  It  is  not  larger thaa 
a  smelt,  has  a  somewhat  pointed  and  conical  head,  a  large  mouth,  teeth  on  the  pharyn- 
geal'^,  and  the  tongue  rough,  but  the  lower  jaw,  palatines,  and  vomer  destitute  of  teeth. 
The  color  is  greenish  oHvl-  on  the  back,  passing  into  silvery  white  on  the  sides  and  belly, 
sparsely  spotted  Aviia  liirty  yellow.  It  is  probably  the  fattest  or  most  oleaginous  of  all 
fishes,  or  indeed  of  animals,  and  is  used  by  the  Indians  not  only  as  an  article  of  food, 
but  for  making  oil.  To  broil  or  fry  it,  is  nearly  impossible,  because  it  almost  eom- 
plet'ly  melts  into  oil.  Indeed,  the  Indians  often  use  it,  in  a  dried  state,  as  a  lamp  for 
lighting  their  lodges,  merely  drawing  through  it  a  piece  of  rush  pith,  or  a  strip  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  "cypress  tree"  of  these  regions,  ihuja  gif/antcx — a  species  of  arbor 
vita3 — as  a  wick,  a  long  needle  of  hard  wood  being  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  fish 
beii:g  then  lighted  at  one  end,  burns  steadily  initil  it  is  all  consumed.  In  order  to  use 
the  dri'-d  fisli  tor  food,  the  Indians  often  melt  it  into  oil,  by  the  application  of  heat,  and 
drink  the  oil.  It  is  also  eaten  uncooked.  Drying  is  accomplished  without  any  gutting- 
or  cleaning,  the  fish  being  fastened  on  .skewers  passed  through  tlie  eyes,  and  hung  in  the 
thick  smoke  at  the  top  of  sheds  in  which  wood  fires  are  kept  burning.  They  soon 
acquire  a  flavor  of  wood-smoke,  and  the  smoking  helps  to  preserve  them.  Tliey  are 
then  stowed  away  in  large  frails,  made  from  cedar-bark  or  rushes,  in  order  to  be  used  for 
food  in  winter,  "immense  .shoals  of  candle-fish  approach  the  shores  in  .sununer,  and  are 
cau-rlil  in  mooaiight  nights,  when  they  come  to  sport  at  the  surface  of  the;  water,  which 
mMV  often  be  seen  glittering  with  tlieir  multitudes.  The  Indians  paddle  their  canoea 
noi''  elestiy  amongst  tbem,  and  catch  them  by  means  of  a  monster  coml)  or  rake — a  piece 
ot  pine-wood  from  6  to  8  ft.  long,  made  round  for  about  2  ft.  of  its  length  at  the  place 
of  tlie  hand-gripe,  the  rest  flat,  thick  at  the  back,  but  having  a  sharp  edge  in  f ront,^ 
w'lere  teeth  are  driven  into  it  about  4  in.  long,  and  an  inch  apart.  These  teeth  are  usu- 
ally made  of  bone,  but  the  Indian  fishers  have  le;irued  to  prefer  sharp  iron  nails  when 
the;/  can  get  them.  One  Indian,  .sitting  in  tlie  stern,  paddles  the  canoe;  another,  stand- 
ing'with  his  face  to  the  bow,  holds  the  rake  firndyinbotli  hands,  the  teeth  pointing 
stern\/;n"ds,  sweeps  it  with  all  his  force  through  the  glittering  mass,  and  brings  it  to  the 
surface  teeth  upwards,  usually  with  a  fish,  and  sometimes  with  three  or  four,  impaled 
en  each  tooth.  This  process  'is  carried  on  with  wonderful  rapidity.  When  a  sufficient 
qnai'.tity  of  candle-fish  has  been  dried  for  winter,  the  rest  that  are  caught  are  made  into 
oil.  being  for  this  purpose,  piled  in  heaps  until  partially  decomposed,  and  then  placed 
in  large  square  pine-tree  bo.xes;  a  layer  about  3  deep  in  the  bottom  of  each  box,  covered 
wiin  cold  water,  and  a  laj-er  of  hot  stones  put  in,  then  a  layer  of  small  pieces  of  wood, 
another  layer  oi  fish,  stones,  and  so  on.  The  oil  is  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  boxes.  A  vast  quantity  of  oil  is  thus  obtained.  The  candle-fish  is  an  excellent 
article  of  w:nter  food  in  a  climate  of  which  the  winter  is  severe;  and  notwithstanding 
its  exces.'-ive  fatness,  is  of  agreeable  flavor.  It  has  not  yet  become  an  article  of  econom- 
ical value  to  the  civdized  inhabitants  of  Northwestern  America,  but  seems  very  lik(!ly 
to  do  so,  and  to  acquire  very  considerable  conmicrcial  importance. 

CANDLEMAS,  in  its  ecclesiastical  meaning,  is  the  feast  of  the  purification  of  the 
Virgin  Maiy,  and  is  observed  on  the  2d  of  P\'bruary.  This  festival  is  very  strictly  kept 
by  tiie  Konian  Catholic  church,  there  being  a  procession  with  many  lighted  candles, 
and  those  required  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year  being  also  on  that  occasion  con- 
secrati-d;  lience  the  name  Candlemas  day.  In  Scotland,  this  d;iy  is  one  of  the  four 
ierin-days  apjiointed  for  periodical  annual  payments  of  money,  interest,  taxes,  etc.,  and 
of  ei;try  to  promises— the  three  other  term-days  there  being  Whitsunday,  Lammas,  and 
M.irf.imas.     See  Tekm. 

An  old  document  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
pociety  cf  Buti(juarieH,  London,  concerning  the  rites  and  cereinoiiies  in  the  English 
ciiurcli,  speaks  thus  of  the  custom  of  carrying  candles:  "On  Candlemas  daye  it  .shall 
be  declared  that  tiie  bearyinge  of  candles  is  done  in  the  memorie  of  (Jhriste,  the  spirit- 
ual! lyghte  wliom  Simeon  dyd  prophecye  ['a  light  to  lighten  the;  Gentiles'],  as  it  is 
riJde  in  the. (;hurciie  that  daye."  But  an  older  and  heatlien  origin  is  ascribed  to  the 
practice.  The  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  candles  on  this  day  to  the  goddess 
rebrua,  the  mother  of  Mars;  and  pope  S.-rgiu'-.  seeing  it  would  be  useless  to  prohibit  a 
practice  of  so  long  standing,  turneti  i:  '»>  i  iu-i.'-.ian  account  by  enjoining  a  similar  offer- 
ing of  candles  to  the  Virgin.  The  cim'.!  ••■.  were  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  frighten- 
ing the  devil  and  all  evil  spirits  away  m  "i  t'.ic  persons  who  carried  them,  or  from  the 
hou.ses  in  whi'li  they  were  placed.  An  onl  r  of  council  in  1/384  pntliihited  the  cere- 
mony in  England.  Tliere  is  a  tradition  in  mo'-t  parts  of  Europe  to  the  effect  that  a  tine 
C.  portends  a  severe  winter.  In  Scotland,  the  i)rognosticatiou  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing distich: 

"  If  Candlema.s  is  fair  and  clear, 
There  11  be  twa  winters  in  tlie  year." 

Christ's  presentation,  the  holiday  of  St.  Simeon,  and,  in  the  n.  of  England,  the  wive'» 
feast-day,  were  names  given  to  Candlemas  day.  See  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  Bohn's 
editioLi. 
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CANDLE-NUT,  Aleitrites  triloba,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  euphorhiacc(B  (q.v.),  a 
native  of  the  South  sea  ishinds,  Madagascar,  Molucca,  Java,  etc.,  which  produces  a 
heart-shaped  nut  with  a  ver}'  hard  shell,  and  a  kernel  good  to  eat  when  roasted,  although 
in  a  raw  state  it  possesses  in  a  slight  degree  some  of  the  active  properties  so  common  in 
the  cuphorbiacece,  and  is  apt  to  cause  purging  and  colic.  It  is  about  as  large  as  a  walnut. 
An  e.vcollent  bland  oil  is  procured  from  it,  used  both  for  food  and  as  a  lamp-oil.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Society-  islands  after  slightly  baking  these  nuts  in  an  oven,  and 
removing  the  shell,  bore  holes  through  the  kernels,  and  string  them  on  rushes,  hanging 
them  up  in  their  houses,  to  be  used  for  torches,  which  are  made  by  inclosing  four  or  live 
strings  in  a  leaf  of  the  screw-pine  {p(t}iilaniitf).  These  torches  are  often  used  in  fishing 
by  night,  and  burn  with  much  brilliancy.  The  lamp-black  used  in  tattooing  was 
obtain'ed  from  the  shell  of  the  candle-nut.  A  gummy  substance  exudes  from  the 
candle-nut  tree,  which  the  Tahitians  chew. 

CANDLESTICK.  The  ordinary  C.  is  so  well  known  that  no  description  is  needed. 
The  most  important  modern  improvement  in  the  C.  is  a  contrivance  for  maintaining 
the  candle  at  a  uniform  height,  by  means  of  a  spring  placed  below  the  candle,  and  con- 
fined in  the  cylindrical  body  of  the  C. ;  this  spring  presses  the  candle  upwards  with 
sufficient  force  to  drive  it  completely  out,  but  for  a  collar  at  the  top,  against  which  the 
surface  around  the  wick  bears,  and  thus,  as  the  candle  melts,  it  yields  to  the  pressure 
of  the  spring,  and  maintains  a  uniform  height.  The  collar,  when  properly  adjusted, 
also  prevents  the  guttering  to  which  composite  candles  are  liable  when  exposed  to  cur- 
rents of  air  or  moved  about. 

CANDLISH,  RoBEKT  Smith,  d.d.,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  was  b.  in  Edinburgh 
in  1806,  entered  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  1823,  and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in 
connection  with  the  established  church  in  1828.  In  1834,  he  became  minister  of  St. 
George's,  Edinburgh.  From  this  period,  his  pulilic  career  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced. With  iul:ense  zeal,  he  advocated  the  justice  and  necessity  of  ecclesiastical 
reforms,  and  became  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  vigorous  leaders  of  the  popular  or 
"  non-intrusion  "  party.  After  the  disruption  (see  Free  Chijrch).  he  co-operated  with 
Dr.  Chalmers  and  other  chiefs  of  the  newly  formed  denomination  in  organizing,  con- 
solidating, and  extending  its  aggressive  efforts.  In  1845-46,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  establishment  of  the  evangelical  alliance.  In  1847,  he  was,  when  Dr.  Chalnn-rs 
died,  appointed  to  the  chair  of  divinity,  in  the  new  college,  Edinburgh,  but  did  not 
assume  the  functions  of  this  oftice.  In  1863,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  same 
college.  He  died  Oct.  19,  18T3.  His  best  known  teachings  through  the  press  are  Con- 
tributions towards  the  Expodtion  of  the  Book  of  Genesis;  The  Atonement,  its  Reality  and 
Extent;  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Maurice's  Theological  Essays;  The  Fatherhood  of  God; 
and  an  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John. 

CANDY.    See  Ceylon. 

CANDYS  (Gr.),  a  loose  gown,  worn  b}'  the  Medes  and  Persians  over  their  other  gar- 
ments. It  was  made  of  woolen  cloth,  which  was  either  purple  or  of  some  other  bril- 
liant color,  and  had  wide  sleeves.  In  the  sculptures  at  Persepolis,  nearl}'  all  the  per- 
sonages are  represented  as  so  attired.  A  gown  of  a  very  similar  kind  is  still  worn  by 
Arabians,  Turks,  and  other  orientals. 

CANDY-SUGAR  is  the  popular  name  applied  to  ordinary  sugar  when  procured  in  large 
crystals  by  the  gradual  and  slow  cooling  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sugar.  See  Sugar. 

CANDYTUFT,  Iberis,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  crucifercp,  distinguished, 
by  unequal  petals,  the  largest  being  towards  the  circumference  of  the  dense  corymbs  iu 
which  the  flowers  grow,  and  hy  an  emarginate  pouch  with  the  valves  keeled  and  winged, 
the  cells  one-seeded,  and  the  cotyledons  accumbent.  See  Cotyledon.  The  species  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  the  name  C.  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  that  of  the  island  of  Candia,  the  name  Iberis  from  Iberia 
(Spain).  One  species,  /.  amara.  remarkable  for  its  bitterness,  is  a  doubtful  native  of 
England.  Some  species  are  slightly  shrubby,  some  are  herbaceous  perennials,  some 
annuals.  Some  are  among  the  most  familiar  ornaments  of  our  flower-gardens,  as  the 
annual  white  and  purple  C.  (7.  innbcllaia),  the  sweet-scented  C.  (/.  odorata),  and  two 
slightly  shrubby  species,  I.  semperrirens  and  /.  semperflorens,  the  latter  of  which,  in 
favorable  situations,  continues  to  blossom  throughout  the  whole  winter,  and  pleases  the 
eye  at  all  seasons,  l)oth  bj'  the  abundance  and  the  perfect  whiteness  of  its  flowers. 

CANE,  a  term  sometimes  indisciiminately  applied  to  any  small  and  smooth  rod,  of 
the  thickness  of  a  walking-stick  or  less;  but  more  correctly  limited  to  the  stems  of  the 
smaller  palms  and  the  larger  grasses.  We  thus  speak  of  sugar  C,  bamboo  C,  etc., 
among  the  latter;  whilst  among  the  former,  this  name  is  particularly  appropriated  ta 
the  species  of  the  genus  calamus,  also  called  rattan.  To  this  genus  belong  the  canes 
largely  imported  from  the  tropical  regions  of  the  east  for  making  bottoms  of  chairs, 
couches,  etc.     See  R.\ttan. 

CANE,  or  Ken,  a  river  rising  in  Bundelcund.  rear  lat.  23'  54'  n.,  and  long.  80°  13'  e., 
and,  after  a  n.n.e.  course  of  230  rn.,  entering  the  .lumna  in  lat.  25"  47'  n.,  and  long. 
80^  35'  east.  It  is  too  rapid  and  rugged  for  navigation ;  and  is  remarkable  for  the  match- 
less beauty  of  its  pebbles. 
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CANEA,  or  Can'xa,  called  Khania  by  the  Greeks,  is  the  chief  commercial  town  of 
Caudia  or  Crete,  and  is  capital  of  a  province.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  CycLniia.  The  present  city  is  of  Venetian  origin,  and 
dates  from  1252  A.D.,  when  a  colony  was  sent  from  Venice  to  occupy  it.  The  ol)ject  of 
its  foundation  was  to  keep  down  the  Greeks,  who  had  been  in  arms,  and  at  open  w^ar 
Avilh  their  Italian  lords,  almost  without  intermission  from  tlie  day  when  the  Venetians 
first  set  foot  on  their  shores.  Venetian  coats  of  arms  are  still  observed  over  the  door- 
ways of  some  of  the  principal  houses.  C.  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  and  deep 
ditch,  both  of  which,  however,  are  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation;  it  has  a  good  but 
very  shallow  harbor.  C.  is  the  principal  mart  for  Candian  commerce,  and  exports  to 
France  and  Italy,  oil  (530  tuns  in  187-1),  soap  (50,000  cwts.  in  1874),  wax,  etc.  Several 
-consuls  are  stationeil  here,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Turkish  governor  of  the  province, 
and  of  the  Greek  bishop.  Pop.  12.000,  of  wliom  two  thirds  are  native  Greeks;  the  rest 
mainly  Turks.  The  language  spoken  is  modern  Greek.  The  environs  of  C.  are  very 
beautiful. 

CANE-BBAEE,  Ar>indfnaria  macroftperma .  a  Inrge  kind  of  reed  or  grass,  indigenous 
to  the  warmer  jKirts  of  tlie  I'nited  States  of  North  America.  It  grows  in  marshy  situa- 
tions     It  is  of  a  genus  allied  to  the  bamboo.     The  flowers  are  in  panicles. 

CANE  DELLA  SCALA,  121)1-1329;  known  also  as  C.vn  Grande,  "great  dog,"  a 
noted  prince  of  Verona,  who  took  Padua  from  the  Guelphs.  In  1318,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Ghibelline  forces,  which  brought  upon  him  the  pope's 
excommunication.  After  several  victories,  he  was  seized  with  illness  while  making  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Treviso,  and  died  in  the  cathedral  of  that  citj-.  His  court  was  the 
most  important  political  and  social  center  of  the  time,  entertaining  Dante,  among  other 
men  of  learning.  In  the  P((radiseo,  Dante  eulogizes  his  patron  in  glowing  terms,  and 
PetrarcJi  also  sang  his  praises. 

CANELLA,  Cauella  alba,  a  small  tree  common  in  the  "West  Indies,  where  it  is  often 
called  wild  cinnamon.  Its  place  in  tlie  botanical  system  has  not  yet  been  exactl)-  ascer- 
tained, but  it  seems  to  be  allied  to  piWmporaace.  The  fruit  is  a  small  black  berry.  The 
whole  tree  is  very  aromatic,  and  its  flowers  are  extremely  fragrant.  The  bark  of  the 
vouiig  branches  is  the  C.  hirk  of  apothecaries,  also  known  in  commerce  as  white-ioood 
})ark,  and  sometimes  called  ichite  ciniianvon.  It  forms  a  con.siderable  article  of  export 
from  the  Bahamas.  It  has  an  aromatic  fragrance,  regarded  as  intermediate  between 
that  of  cinnamon  and  that  of  cloves,  and  a  bitterisli,  acric,  pungent  taste.  It  is  employed 
as  a  stomachic  and  stimulant  tonic,  and  as  an  aromatic  addition  to  tonics  or  to  purga- 
tives, in  del)ilitated  conditions  of  the  digestive  organs. 

CANEl^HOKI,  girls  of  Athens  annually  selected  from  the  highest  families  to  walk 
in  the  Panathenaic  and  other  processions  in  festivals,  canying  on  their  heads  baskets 
containing  the  implements  and  apparatus  necessary  for  a  sacrilice.  Their  graceful  atti- 
tudes (wnich  may  be  seen  on  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon  in  the  British  museum)  sug- 
gested subjects  for  sculpture  to  some  of  the  great  artists  of  Greece.  Similar  statues  are 
also  used  in  architecture  to  support  light  entablatures,  and  are  sometimes  identified  with 
caryatides. 

CANE  SUGAR.    See  Sugar. 

CA  NES  VENA  TICI  (Lat.  hunting  dogs),  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
addLtl  by  Ilelvetius,  anil  known  generally  as  the  greyhounds  of  Helvetius.  The  dogs  are 
<listinguish(!d  by  the  nanu-s  of  Asterion  and  Chara.  On  the  celestial  globe,  they  are 
represented  as  b'eing  held  in  leash  by  Bootes,  and  apparently  pursuing  Ursa  Major  (q.  v.) 
round  the  pole  of  the  heavens. 

CANG,  C.\NquK,  or  Ke.a,  an  instrument  of  degrading  punishment  in  use  in  China. 
It  consists  of  a  large  wooden  collar  lilting  close  round  the  neck,  and  the  weight  of  which 
is  usually  from  50  to  60  pounds.  Over  the  parts  where  the  C.  fastens  are  i)asted  slips  of 
paper,  on  which  the  mandarin  places  his  .«eal,  so  that  the  culprit  may  not  be  relieved 
until  tlie  full  term  of  iiis  sentence  has  exjiireil,  which  .sometimes  extends  to  15  days.  On 
the  C.  is  also  inscribed,  in  large  letters,  the  olTen.se  and  the  duration  of  the  punishment. 
The  criminal  having  been  paraded  through  the  streets  by  the  police,  is  then  left  exposed 
in  some  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  As  he  is  incapable  of  using  his  hands,  he  has  to  be 
fed  during  the  time  he  is  suffering  the  penalty. 

(■ANGA-.\PGUEL'LES,  Jose',  1770-1843;  a  Spanish  statesman  who  was  an  active 
opponen'  of  Napoleon,  and  an  energetic  member  of  the  cortes  of  1812.  On  the  return 
of  the  r,ourl)ons  he  was  exiled  to  tlie  province  of  Valencia.  Under  the  restoration  of 
1H20,  lie  was  made  minister  of  .finance,  in  which  position  he  made  many  reforms.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  in  1823  he  went  to  England,  but  returned  to  Spain  in 
1829,  and  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Simancas.  He  wrote  Elements  of 
Fiudnrr;  \x  Dirtioimn/  of  Finance;  and  Ohscrrations  on  the  Peninstdai'  War. 

CAN  GAS  DE  0  NIS,  a  t.  of  the  Asturias,  Spain,  about  35  m.  e.s.c.  of  Oviedo.  It  is 
a  poor  ))larr,  but  in  its  vicinitv  are  one  or  two  interesting  monastic  structures,  and  the 
cave  wliencc  the  Goths  tied  aiid  hid  themselves,  after  the  battle  of  Guadalete,  in  711, 
and  from  which,  in  718,  they  issued,  and  annihilated  the  Moorish  invaders.     Pop.  7000. 
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CANGE,  Du.     See  Dcfresxe,  Charles,  ante. 

CANGIA'GI,  orCAMBIA'SO,  Lttioi,  1537-85;  a  Genoese  painter,  taught  by  his  father. 
He  gained  celebrity  at  au  early  age,  and,  in  1583,  was  invited  to  Spain  by  Philip  II.  to 
assist  iu  tlie  decoration  of  the  Escurial,  in  wliich  he  painted  the  ceiling  of  the  choir, 
representing  the  "Assemblage  of  the  Blessed,"  which  is  considered  his  best  work. 
Among  others  of  his  works  are  the  "  Rape  of  the  Sabine  Women,"  the  "  Sleeping  Cupid," 
and  "Judith." 

CANICAT  TI,  a  t.  in  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgenti,  and  15  m.  e.n.e.  of  the  city 
of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Naro,  is  well  built,  and  has  sulphur 
mines.  The  inhabitants  (1872),  20,908  in  number,  are  principally  engaged  in  agricultu- 
ral pursuits. 

CANIC  ULAR,  Canicular  Days,  or  Dog-days,  Canicular  Year.  Canicular  was  an 
old  name  of  Canis  3Iinor  (q.v.);  it  was  also  used  to  denote  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star,  the 
largest  and  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  and  which  is  situated  in  the  mouth  of  Canis 
Major  (q.v).  From  the  heliacal  rising  (q.v.)  of  this  star  (Sirius),  the  ancients  reckoned 
their  dog-days,  or  dies  cdniculares,  which  were  40  in  number — 20  before,  and  20  after 
the  rising  of  the  star.  The  rising  of  the  dog-star  was  in  ignorance  supposed  to  be  the 
occasion  of  the  extreme  heat  and  the  diseases  incidental  to  these  days.  It  was  by  mere 
accident  that  the  rising  of  the  star  coincided  with  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  in 
the  times  and  countries  of  the  old  astronomers.  The  time  of  its  rising  depends  on 
the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  is  later  and  later  every  year  in  all  latitudes,  owing  to 
precession.  In  time,  the  star  will  rise  iu  the  dead  of  winter.  The  canicular  year  was 
that  known  among  tlie  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians.  It  was  computed  from  one  rising  of 
Sirius  to  the  next,  and  consisted  ordinarily  of  365  days,  and  every  fourth  year  of  366. 
This  year  was  sometimes  called  the  heliacal  year.  The  reason  for  computing  the  year 
from  the  rising  of  Sirius,  seems  to  have  been  that,  at  the  time,  the  heliacal  rising  coin- 
cided with  the  greatest  swelling  of  the  Xile. 

CANID.ffi  (Lat.  caiiis,  a  dog),  a  family  of  the  digitigrade  (q.v.)  section  of  carnivorous 
mammalia,  which,  as  now  generally  defined,  is  less  extensive  than  the  Linna^an  genus 
canLs,  the  hj^enas  being  excluded  from  it,  and  referred  to  the  family  mverridm  (civets, 
ichneumons,  etc.).  Those  families  are,  indeed,  closely  connected,  and  hyenas  maj'  be 
said  to  form  a  connecting-link  between  them,  the  dentition,  however,  making  a  nearer 
approach  than  in  either  of  thetn  to  that  of  the  cats  or  felidoi. — The  C.  have  two  fiat 
tuberculous  molar  teeth  or  grinders  on  each  side,  behind  the  gi'eat  carnivorous  cheek- 
tooth— the  last  premolar — of  the  upper  jaw,  a  dentition  resembling  that  of  the  bear 
family,  or  ursidm,  to  which  they  exhibit  a  further  resemblance  in  their  power  of  adapt- 
ing them.selves  to  the  use  of  vegetable  food.  Their  whole  organization  fits  them  to  be 
less  exclusively  carnivorous  than  the  feline  tribe.  They  have  generally  three  incisors  or 
cutting  teeth,  with  one  large  canine  tooth,  and  four  premolars  on  each  side  in  each  jaw, 
two  true  molars  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  three  in  the  lower.  The  true  molars 
are  adapted  for  critshing  either  bones  or  vegetable  food.  The  last  premolars  iu  the 
upper  jaw  are  remarkably  large,  and  particularly  adapted  for  cutting  flesh.  See  Dog, 
Fennec,  Fox,  Jackal,  Lycaon,  Wolf,  etc. 

CANI'ISrA,  LuiGi.  Cavaliere,  1793-1856;  b.  in  Piedmont;  an  architect  and  archae- 
ologist. He  vvas  professor  of  architecture  at  Turin,  and  superintended  the  excavation  of 
Tusculum  iu  1829.  and  of  the  Appian  Way  in  1848.  He  wrote  many  works  on  archi- 
tecture and  archaiology,  some  of  which  were  published  in  the  most  sumiDtuous  manner 
by  his  patroness,  the  queen  of  Sardinia. 

CANINES,  or  Canine  Teeth,  the  four  teeth,  two  in  each  jaw,  which  are  pointed 
and  stand  between  the  incisors  and  the  bicuspids;  sometimes  called  "eye  teeth"  or 
"stomach  teeth."  In  lions,  wolves,  dogs,  and  other  carnivora  they  are  large  and  strong, 
for  holding  prey  and  tearing  raw  flesh. 

CANI'NI,  Giovanni  Agnolo,  1617-66;  b.  in  Rome;  a  painter  and  engraver,  pupil 
of  Domenicheno  and  of  Barbalvenga.  He  painted  altar-pieces  in  Rome,  among  which 
are  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,"  and  that  of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  was  engaged 
by  Colbert  to  design  from  medals,  antique  gems,  and  other  sources,  portraits  of 
the  most  illustrious  characters  of  antiquity;  but  he  died  soon  after  the  work  was  begun, 
leaving  the  completion  to  his  brother  Marcautonio,  who,  with  tlie  assistance  of  Picard 
and  Valet,  iniblished,  in  1699,  150  engravings. 

CANIS' I  US,  Petrus,  1521-97;  a  Dutch  Jesuit,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
council  of  Trent  in  1545 :  was  preacher  to  Ferdinand  I.,  and  the  first  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernor of  the  Jesuits  in  Germany.  He  established  colleges  of  the  order  at  Prague,  Fri- 
bourg,  Ausburg,  and  Dillengen.  He  was  the  author  of  two  catechisms,  the  larger  and 
the  smaller,  the  hitter  of  which  has  "passed  through  more  than  a  hundred  editions. 

CANIS  MA  JOB,  the  Greater  Dog,  a  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  below 
the  feet  of  Orion.  It  contains  Sirius,  the  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  and  its  place  may  be 
found  by  means  of  this  star,  which  is  on  the  continuation  of  the  line  through  the  belt  of 
Orion.     According  to  Flamsteed,  it  contains  31f.;tar^. 
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CA  NIS  MI  NOR,  the  Lesser  Dofj.  is  a  coustellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere;  It  is 
near  L'auis  Ma  jur,  and  just  below  Gemini.  Procyon,  of  the  tirst  magnitude,  is  its  prin- 
cipal siar,  uiui  lies  in  a  direct  line  between  Sirius  and  Pollux;  so  that  the  position  of 
the  constellation  may  be  found  by  means  of  this  star.  According  to  Flamsteed,  it  con- 
tains in  all  14  stars. 

CANISTER  SHOT.     See  Case  Shot. 

CANKER,  a  disease  of  plants,  ospeciallj'  fatal  to  fruit-trees  in  many  gardens.  It  is  & 
kind  of  gangrene,  usually  beginning  in  the  young  shoots  and  branches,  and  gradually- 
proceeding  towards  the  trunk,  killing  the  tree  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Wet  sub*- 
soils  seem  in  many  cases  to  induce  it,  and  it  begins  most  readily  in  shoots  that  have  been 
imperfectly  ripened  and  injured  by  frost,  or  which  have  received  some  accidental 
wound.  Those  varieties  of  fruit-trees  which  have  been  long  propagated  by  graftiug^ 
and  budding  are  most  liable  to  it.  It  is  sometimes  cured  by  heading  down  the  tree,  and 
causing  it  to  thnnv  out  new  branches. 

CANKER,  a  vague  term  applied  to  various  di.seasesof  the  lower  animals,  characterized 
by  their  chronic  nature,  and  consisting  chiefly  in  ulceration,  suppuration,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  fungoid  excrescences  in  the  parts  affected. 

CANKER,  in  the  foot  of  thehor.se.  This  malady,  believed  by  Gerlach,  of  Berlin,  tO' 
be  truly  cancerous,  is  observed  in  two  different  forms:  in  the  acute  stage,  when  tlie 
malad)'  iscliietly  local;  and  in  the  chronic  stage,  when  the  constitution  suffers,  and  all 
local  remedies  fail  to  restore  a  healthy  function  of  the  structures  of  the  foot. 

SymptoiiiK. — It  usual!}'  commences  by  discharge  from  the  heels,  or  the  cleft  of  the 
frog  of  the  horse's  foot.  The  horn  becomes  soft  and  disintegrated,  the  vascular  struct- 
ures 1)eneath  become  inflamed,  and  the  pain  which  the  animal  endures  is  intolerable.  It 
is  therefore  very  lame  on»one,  two,  or  all  feet,  according  to  the  number  affected. 
Though  there  ■  is  no  constitutional  fever,  the  horse  becomes  emaciated,  and  unfit  for 
work.  During  wet  weather,  and  on  damp  soil,  the  .symptoms  increase  in  severity.  The 
sore  structures  bleed  on  the  least  touch,  and  considerable  fungoid  granulations, 
commonly  called  proud  flesh,  form  rapidly. 

C'ttusex. — This  disease  is  occasionally  hereditary,  and  it  is  most  frequently  seen  ia 
low-bred  draught  or  coach  horses.  Dirt,  cold,  and  wet  favor  the  production  of  the 
disease,  and  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  relapse  when  once  an  animal  has  been 
affected. 

Ircatment. — Pare  awaj'  detached  portions  of  horn,  and,  in  mild  cases,  sprinkle  pow- 
dered acetate  of  copper  over  tiie  sore;  apply  over  this  pledgets  of  tow,  fixed  over  the- 
foot  by  strips  of  iron  or  woodipassed  between  slioe  and  foot.  In  severe  cases,  tar  and 
nitric  acid,  creosote  and  turpentine,  chloride  of  zinc  paste,  and  other  active  caustics,, 
have  to  be  used  for  a  time  with  the  regular  employment  of  pressure  on  the  di.seased 
surface.  The  animal  requires  to  be  treated  constitutionallv  by  periodical  purgatives 
and  alteratives.  Good  food,  fresh  air,  and  exercise  often  aid  much  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease. 

CANKER  {ante),  in  the  human  being,  is  developed  chiefly  among  children  in  the 
form  of  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  commonlv  the  result  of  indi- 
gestive derangement.  In  general  it  is  only  a  local  and  temporary  affliction,  and  may  be 
removed  by  proper  applicaUon  of  nitrate  of  silver,  either  solid  or  in  a  solution,  or  with 
borate  of  soda. 

CANKER  WORM,  Anmptn-ys,  a  genus  of  destructive  insects  of  the  order  Jepidoptera 
and  family  geometrida;.  The  female  moths,  from  the  eggs  of  which  this  worm  comes, 
are  wingless.  In  the  spring  they  creep  up  the  trunks  of  trees,  on  which  they  deposit 
their  eggs.  Tliese  soon  ]iroduce'  the  worms,  which  feed  upon  young  leaves  of  fruit- 
trees  and  of  nearly  all  cultivated  trees.  After  about  four  weeks  of  feeding  they  creep 
down,  or  let  themselves  down  l)y  a  web,  and  Imrrow  in  the  ground,  wliere  they  change 
to  cliry.salis,  and  remain  until  the  following  spring.  Like  other  geometrid;e,  the  worm 
has  six  legs  forward  and  four  stout  prop  legs  behirid.  In  consequence  of  their  .  inguiar 
mode  of  locomotion  they  are  often  called  measuring,  or  inch  or  sjian,  or  loop  worms  or 
geometers.  As  the  female  moth  cannot  fly,  trees  may  be  protected  from  tiiis  worm  by 
surrounding  their  trunks  with  a  hollow  vessel  filled  with  oil  or  thin  tar,  which  prevents 
the  ascent  of  the  egg-laying  moth;  but  in  recent  years  the  sparrows  introduced  from 
England  have  entirely  subdued  this  worm  in  many  districts  that  had  been  completely 
denuded  of  leaves  almost  every  summer.  This  remedy,  however,  is  worse  than  the 
di.sease.  Tlie  English  sparrow  is  not.  in  general,  an  insect-eating,  but  is  a  grain-eating^ 
bird;  it  U  very  pugnacious,  and  as  prolific  as  the  rabbit;  it  has  driven  away  the  native 
birds  wherever  it  has  gained  a  footing,  and  as  there  are  many  other  insect  leaf-eaters 
which  it  will  not  touch,  and  Avhich  no  otlier  birds  are  left  to  destDy,  tlie  trees  are  in 
nearly  as  great  danger  as  i)efore,  while  the  grain-fields  of  farmers  are  beginning  to  .suffer 
severely  from  the  ravaires  of  the  sparrows. 

CANNA,  a  plant  of  the  order  maraatar^(p,  a  species  of  reed,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a 
hard  black  seed  growing  in  a  capside.  The  starch  of  C.  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
arrowroot.  It  grows  along  the  coast  in  the  southern  states,  and  is  becoming  a  conimoa 
ornamental  plant  in  the  north. 
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CANNA,  one  of  the  islaiuls  of  the  Hebrides,  off  the  av.  coast  of  Scotland,  7  m.  s.w. 
of  Skye,  and  3  m.  n.w.  of  IJum.  It  belongs  to  Argyleshire,  and  is  4|  m.  long  from  e. 
to  w.,  and  1  m.  broad.  The  surface  stands  high  above  the  sea,  and  consists  of  trap 
(clay -stone,  porphyry,  and  trap  conglomerate,  with  fragments  of  old  red  sandstone  and 
bituminous  wood),  which  has  overflowed  thin  laminae  of  coal  and  shale.  The  island 
has  a  hill  of  basalt,  called  Compass  hill,  which  reverses  the  magnetic  needle.  Pop. 
'71,  48. 

CANNABINACEJE,  a  natural  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  or,  according  to  many, 
ii  suborder  of  UnTicACE^  (q. v.),  differing  from  the  proper  iirtkacece  chia&y  in  the  sus- 
pended exalbuminous  seed,  and  hooked  or  spiral  embryo.  But  only  two  plants  of  the 
order  or  suborder  are  known,  both  of  them  valuable,  HEjrp  (q.v.)  and  the  Hop  (q.v.). 

CAN'NABIS  INDICA.     See  Hemp,  ante. 

CAN'NE  (ancient  Canncp),  a  t.  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  8  m.  w.s.w. 
of  Barletta,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ofanto,  formerly  the  Aufidus.  It  is  celebrated 
on  account  of  the  great  victory  here  gained  by  Hannibal  over  the  Romans  in  the  summer 
of  216  B.C.  Hannibal  crossed  the  Autidus  at  a  ford,  and  attacked  the  Romans,  who  in 
?i  short  time  were  almost  annihilated  bj'  the  terrible  Xumidian  cavalry.  Among  those 
left  on  the  field  were  Paulus  ^milius,  the  consul  of  the  previous  j'ear;  Minucius,  the 
late  master  of  the  horse;  and  a  vast  number  of  Roman  knights.  The  loss  of  the  Romans 
is  .stated  by  Livy  at  45,000  infantry  and  3,000  cavahy.  As  Hannibal  lost  in  die  battle 
8,000  men,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  follow  the  advice  of  Maharbal,  and  advance 
rapidly  on  Rome.  Twenty  thousand  Romans  were  made  prisoners,  partly  on  the  field 
of  battle  and  partly  in  the  camp. 

CANNEL  COAL.     See  Coal,  ante. 

CANNELTON,  a  t.  in  Perry  co.,  Ind.,  70  m.  above  Evansville;  pop.  '70,  2,481.  Xear 
the  town  are  the  most  extensive  coal  mines  below  Pittsburg.  Fire-clay,  sandstone,  and 
.limestone  are  also  abundant.     There  is  a  large  cotton  mill  in  the  village. 

CANNES,  a  seaport  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Alpes-Maritimes,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  road  to  Xice.  It  is  famed  for  its  salubrity,  which 
has  induced  a  number  of  English  families  to  make  it  a  winter  residence.  Lord  Brougham 
itsed  to  occup}-  a  fine  villa  here.  Latterly,  the  town  has  been  much  improved.  It  has 
fisheries  of  anchovies  and  .sardines,  and  a  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district.  After  his 
escape  from  Elba,  Bonaparte  landed  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  e.  of  C,  Mar.  1, 1815. 
Pop. '76,  13,519. 

CANNIBAL  (derived  from  a  variety  in  the  spelling  of  Caribs,  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  ^Vest  India  islands,  who  were  reputed  to  be  man-eaters,  and  some  tribes  of  whom, 
having  no  ;■  in  their  language,  pronounced  their  name  L'anib),  means,  like  the  Greek 
wovd  anthr&pophagoK,  which  is  often  used  instead  of  it,  one  Avho  feeds  on  human  flesh. 
The  practice  is  often  attributed  by  classical  and  early  Christian  writers  to  races  who.«e 
practices  they  denounce  as  abominable;  but  the  denunciation  is  often  better  evidence 
of  the  abhorrence  of  cannibalism  bytho.se  making  the  accusation  than  of  its  practice  by 
the  accused.  Homer  makes  Polyphemus  eat  men,  but  only  as  one  of  his  other  unnatural 
attributes  as  a  monster.  The  early  Christian  writers  frequently  attributed  cannibalism 
to  the  unconverted.  St.  Jerome  gives  his  personal  testimony  to  the  practice,  stating  that 
Avhen  he  was  a  little  boy  living  in  Gaul  he  beheld  the  Scots— a  people  of  Britain — eating 
human  flesh;  and  though  there  were  plenty  of  cattle  and  sheep  at  their  disposal,  yet 
Tvould  they  prefer  a  ham  of  the  herdsman  or  a  piece  of  female  breast  as  a  luxury.  State- 
^ments  in  old  authors  still  more  absurd  induced  some  thinkers  to  believe  that  cannibalism 
is  unnatural,  and  to  deny  that  it  was  ever  practiced  by  human  beings  expect  under  the 
pressure  of  starvation.  The  accurate  observation  of  late  travelers  has,  however,  put  it 
beyond  doubt  that  cannibalism  has  been  and  is  systematically  practiced.  Comte.  as  part 
■of  his  system  of  positive  philosophy,  accepting  of  cannibalism  as  a  condition  of  barbar- 
ism, maintains  that  tiie  greatest  step  in  human  civilization  was  the  invention  of  slavery, 
since  it  put  an  end  to  the  victor  eating  the  vanquished.  The  facts,  however,  which  we 
possess,  show  that  the  people  systematically  addicted  to  human  flesh  are  not  the  most 
•degraded  of  the  human  race.  For  instance,  in  the  Australian  continent,  Avhere  the 
larger  animals  are  scarce,  the  people,  who  are  of  an  extremely  degraded  tj'pe,  feed  on 
worms  and  herbs,  and  have  only  been  known  in  casual  and  exceptional  conditions  to 
feed  on  human  flesh.  The  Xew  Zealanders,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  the  most  highly 
•developed  aboriginal  race  with  which  late  European  civilization  has  had  Lo  compete, 
were,  down  to  a  late  period,  systematic  feeders  on  human  flesh,  despising  the  inefBcient 
food  which  satisfied  tlie  natives  of  Australia.  In  Angas's  Xeir  Zeahi.nd  Illustrated,  there 
is  a  picture  of  the  country  mansion  of  the  accomplished  chief  Rangihaeta,  "  one  of  the 
finest  specimens,"  says  the  author,  "  of  elaborately  ornamented  dAvellings  yet  extant." 
Its  name  is  Kai  Tangata,  which  means,  eat  man;  and  it  has  been  so  called  in  pleasing 
memorial  of  the  feasts  held  within  its  walls.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  reason  why, 
among  the  Jews  and  several  eastern  nations,  the  eating  of  swine's  flesh  was  forbidden 
as  an  unclean  food,  was  its  resemblance  to  human  flesh,  and  the  danger  that  persons 
accustomed  to  the  one  might  not  retam  their  abhorrence  of  the  other.  In  the  crusades, 
the  Saracens  charged  their  Christian  enemies  with  eating  unclean  food,  including  flesh 
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of  meii  and  of  swine.  In  the  old  romance  of  Richard  coeur  de  lion,  he  is  represented, 
on  recovering  from  sickness,  as  longing  for  a  piece  of  porlc;  but  that  not  being  procur- 
able, a  piece  of  a  Saracen's  head  was  substituted  for  it,  and  pronounced  by  liini  to  be 
infinitely  more  palatable.  There  have  been  many  sad  instances  where  people  who 
naturally  had  a  horror  of  such  food,  have  been  driven  by  starvation  to  eat  human  flesh 
— as  in  sieges  and  shipwrecks.  Besides  these  instances,  however,  and  the  systematic  can- 
nibals, there  is  no  doubt  that  people  not  otherwise  habituated  to  the  practice,  have  been 
excited  by  ferocity  and  revenge  to  eat,  and  with  relish,  the  tlesh  of  enemies.  In 
many  of  the  cannibal  countries,  onh'  the  flesh  of  enemies  is  consumed.  As  an  instance 
that  this  is  a  natural  ilevelopment  of  ferocity  in  degraded  natures,  we  may  take  the  fate 
of  the  princess  Lamballe  in  the  French  revolution,  whose  heart  was  plucked  (;ut  by  ouci 
of  the  savages  of  the  mob,  taken  to  a  restaurant,  and  there  cooked  and  eaten  by  him: 
The  great  "llighland  chief,  sir  Eweu  Cameron  of  Locheil.  in  a  death-struggle  with  an 
English  trooper,  killed  him  by  biting  a  piece  out  of  his  throat,  and  used  to  say  it  was  the 
sweetest  morsel  he  had  ever  tasted. 

CANNING,  CiiAULEs  JoiiN,  Viscount,  second  sou  of  the  statesman  George,  was  b. 
Dec,  181i.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  succeeded  to  the  i)eerage  as  viscount  C. 
on  Ills  mother's  death  in  1837,  his  elder  brother,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  navy,  having 
been  drf)wned  at  Madeira  in  1828.  In  1841,  he  became  luider-secretary  of  state  for  for- 
eign affairs  in  sir  Robert  Peel's  government,  and  afterwards  conunissiouer  of  woods  and 
forests.  When  lord  Aberdeen  came  into  ollice,  he  was  made  postmaster-gem-ral;  and  iu 
the  beginning  of  1850,  he  succeeded  lord  Dalhousie  as  governor-general  of  India.  His 
conduct  during  tiie  awful  crisis  of  the  Indian  mutiny  was  decried  at  the  time  by  many 
as  weak  and  pusillanimous;  but  the  general  opinion  now,  wlien  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  are  better  known,  is  that  he  acted  with  singular  courage,  moderation,  and  judi- 
ciousness.    He  died  in  London,  17th  June,  1802. 

CANNING,  Geouge,  a  distinguished  Briti-sh  statesman  and  orator,  was  b.  in  London, 
April  11,  1770.  His  father,  who  was  d(>scendcd  from  an  ancient  family,  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  his  relatives  for  marrying  beneath  his  station,  and  died  iu  poverty  wlien 
his  son  was  only  a  year  old.  His  mother  (wlio  for  a  subsistence  tried  the  stage,  with  l)Ut 
little  success,  married  an  actor,  and  subsequently  a  linen-draper)  lived  to  rejoice  in  the 
Bucccss  and  participate  in  the  good- fortune  of  her  boy,  wliose  education  was  liberally 
provided  by  an  uncle.  C.  was  first  educated  at  Eton,  from  whicii  he  passed,  at  the  ;\ge 
of  17,  to  Christ's  church  college,  0.\ford,  wlicre  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  espe- 
cially in  classics.  While  here,  he  cultivated  tlie  friendship  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Jenkin- 
son  (afterwards  lord  Liverpool),  who  was  of  considerable  .service  to  him  in  after-life. 
From  O.xford  he  went  to  Lincoln's  iiui,  but  on  the  suggestion  of  Burke,  as  it  is  said,  he 
soon  ri'linqui'ihed  the  bar  for  a  parliamentary  career,  lie  entered  the  house  for  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  1793,  as  the  protege  and  supporter  of  the  minister.  Pitt.  In  1796,  lie  was 
appoiiite<l  an  under-secretarj'  of  state.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1798  tlial  (".  made  a 
reputation  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman,  by  his  speeches  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  against  Mr.  Tierney's  motion  regarding  peace  with  the  French  directory, 
the  latter  of  whicli,  especially,  was  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence,  alike  l)y  the 
hou.se  and  tlie  country.  In  the  debates  on  the  habeas  corpus  suspension  act,  the  union 
with  Ireland,  and  other  important  questions,  C.  gavf  valuable  assistance  to  the  ministry, 
not  only  by  his  voiee  in  parliament,  but  by  liis  ])en  in  a  .satirical  paper,  called  tlie  Anti- 
Jachin,  in  wliicli  he  especially  lashed  the  "  new  philoso])hy,"  as  it  was  called,  promul- 
gated by  llie  Frencii  republicans.  Tiw  Knife  (rrindir  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  hap- 
piest of  his  efforts  in  this  line.  In  1801.  Pitt  resigned  office,  and  ('.  joined  tlie  opposi- 
tion against  the  Addington  ministry.  When  Pitt  again  became  ]uemier  in  1804,  C.  was 
made  treasurer  of  the  navy,  an  ollice  whieh  he  held  until  Pitt's  deatii  in  180G.  His  oppo- 
sition to  the  siiort-lived  Grenville  ministry  wiiich  succeeded,  savored  of  the  bitterness  of 
party  feehng.  and  his  treatment  of  Fox  in  his  last  days,  and  of  his  memory  after  ids 
deatlj,  was  far  from  gen'Tous.  Wlvn  tiie  Portland  ministry  was  formed  in  1807.  (\  was 
appointed  minister  for  foreign  alftiirs.  a  position  for  which  he  was  specially  cpialitied, 
and  his  dispatches,  written  at  lliis  time,  are  models  of  m.inliness  and  lucidity.  In  1813, 
all  ills  eloquence  was  enlisted  in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipation.  During  tiie  .same  year 
he  was  elected  for  Liverpool,  for  whrcii  he  was  again  returned  tiiree  successive  times. 
In  1814,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  returned  in  181'5,  and  was  made  president  of 
the  board  of  control,  and  snpi)orted  the  Liverpool  ministry  in  all  their  arbitrary  and 
repressive  measures  until  1820.  wlien  he  resigned,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
government  against  queen  Caroline.  Nominated  governor-general  of  India  in  1822.  he 
was  on  the  eve  of  departure  when  tlie  suicide  of  tiie  marquis  of  Londonderry  called  liim 
to  tiie  head  of  foreign  affairs.  In  this  cai)acity,  V.  conferred  lasting  benefits  on  his 
country.  He  infused  a  more  liberal  spirit  into  the  cabinet,  he  asserted  the  independence 
of  British  politics  against  the  diplomacy  that  would  have  entangled  the  nation  with  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  gave  a  new  direction  and  im|)etusto  commercial  affairs  by  a  gradual 
laying  aside  of  the  prohibitive  system.  He  arranged  the  relations  of  Brazil  ancl  Portu- 
gal; drew  tlie  French  cabinet  into  agreement  with  the  British  respecting  Spanish  Ameri- 
can affairs;  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  free  .states  of  Spanish  America ;  ])romoted  the 
treaty  combining  England,  France,  and  Russia,  for  a  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,. 
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and  which  was  .signed  July  6,  1827;  protected  Portugal  from  Spanish  invasion;  con- 
tended earnestly  for  Catholic  emancipation;  and  prepared  the  way  for  a  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws.  In  Feb.,  1827,  a  stroke  of  paralysis  forced  tlie  earl  of  Liverpool  to  resign, 
and  Mr.  C.  was  called  upon  to  form  a-ue\v  administration.  His  health,  however,  gave 
way  under  the  cares  of  oihce,  and  lie  died  8th  Aug.  of  the  same  year.  Ilis  remains 
were  interred  in  Westminster  abbey,  near  those  of  Pitt.  As  a  parliamentary  orator,  C. 
holds  a  prominent  place  in  British  annals.  His  acutenessof  mind,  power  of  expression, 
and  well-pointed  wit,  were  remarkable;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  inferior  to  Pitt,  Burke, 
and  Fox.  lie  lacked  the  imposing  characteristics  of  the  first,  the  overpowering  enthu- 
siasm of  the  second,  and  the  winning  address  of  the  last.  He  was  intensely  British,  and 
his  foreigu  policy  was  of  the  character  best  calculated  to  promote  British  interests. 

His  speeches  have  been  reprinted  in  6  vols.  8vo,  by  Therry,  and  several  memoirs, 
including  one  bj'  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Stapleton,  have  been  published. 

CANNING,   Sir  Stratford.      See  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Viscount. 

CANNON  is  a  general  name  for  large  pieces  of  ordnance  or  artillery,  as  distinguished 
from  those  pieces  which  can  be  held  in  the  hand  while  being  fired.  No  military  weapon. 
in  use  before  the  invention  of  gimpowder  can  fairly  come  under  this  designation;  they 
were  more  generally  of  the  kinds  described  under  Balista.  At  what  exact  date  C.  were 
first  used  is  not  known;  but  C,  called  "  crakys  of  war,"  were  employed  by  Edward  HI. 
against  the  Scots  in  1327,  by  the  French  at  the  siege  of  Puy  Guillaume  in  1338,  and  by 
Edward  HI.  at  Crecy,  and  at  Calais  in  1346.  The  first  C.  or  bombards  Avere  clumsy, 
wider  at  the  mouth  than  at  the  chamber,  and  made  of  iron  bars  hooped  together 
with  iron  rings.  I'he  balls  fired  from  them  were  first  made  of  stone,  afterwards  super- 
seded by  iron.  In  the  15th  c,  various  kinds  were  known  by  the  names  of  C,  liom- 
bards,  culverins,  serpentines,  etc.  Bombards  of  great  length  and  power  were  employed 
by  Louis  XL  during  his  Flemish  campaign  in  1477,  sonie  with  stone  balls,  some  with 
iron.  About  this  time,  C.  began  to  be  made  by  casting  instead  of  with  hooped  bars;  and 
bronze  or  brass  as  a  material  began  to  be  used  as  well  as  iron.  The  C.  of  the  16th  c. 
were  generally  .smaller,  but  better  finished,  than  those  of  the  15th.  The  largest  C.  made 
in  the  17th  c,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  the  Bejapoor  cast-iron  gnu,  "Malick  e  Meidan," 
or  "Lord  of  the  Plain,"  made  either  by  Auruugzebe  or  by  the'^Iahrattas;  it  was  14  ft. 
long,  28  in.  bore,  and  required  a  ball  of  1600  lbs.  weight.  From  the  time  of  the  great 
European  wars  in  that  century,  C.  have  undergone  vast  improvements,  as  well  as  the 
science  and  art  of  artillery  necessary  for  their  management.  Major  Straith,  a  leading 
authority  on  this  matter,  gives  the  following  tabular  view  of  the  chief  kinds  of  ordnance 
in  use  in  the  British  service,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  rifled  guns: 


Kind. 

Name. 

Caliber. 

Len^h. 

Weight. 

Inch. 

Ft. 

[iich. 

c«-t. 

Iron  shell  guns ■ 

12  inch.. 

12 

8 

4 

90 

10     "     . 

10 

9 

4 

84 

8     "     . 

8 

8 

9 

60 

'  32-pounders 

.     6.4 

9 

5 

56 

24 

5.8 

9 

0 

47 

Long  iron  guns \ 

18 

5.3 

9 

0 

43 

12 

4.6 

9 

0 

83 

9        " 

4.2 

8 

6 

28 

'12         " 

(medium) 

4.6 

6 

7 

18 

9 

4.2 

6 

0 

13 

Long  brass  guns - 

6 
6 

(heavv). . . 
(light).... 

3.7 
.     3.7 

8 
5 

6 
0 

23 

6 

3 

(colonial). 

2.9 

4 

0 

3 

L    1 

" 

2.0 

5 

0 

3 

Iron  howitzers ■ 

10  inch. . 

8     "     . 

32-pounc 

.  10.0 

.     8.0 

6.3 

5 
4 
5 

0 
0 
3 

40 

20 

Brass  howitzers - 

lers 

17 

24 

5.0 

4 

9 

13 

12 

4.6 

3 

9 

6 

r68 

8.0 

5 

2 

29 

42 

6.8 

4 

4 

23 

Iron  carronades ■< 

32 
24 

6.3 

5.7 

4 
3 

0 
9 

17 
13 

18 

5.2 

3 

3 

10 

12 

4.5 

2 

8 

6 

13  inch. 

.   13.0 

3 

1 

36 

Iron  mortars ■< 

10     " 
8     " 
5*  " 
41  " 

.  10.0 
.     8.0 
.     5.5 
.     4.6 

3 
1 
1 

1 

4 

11 

3 

0 

16 

8 

■D 

150  lbs 

Brass  mortars - 

104  lbs 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  many  of  the  novelties  introduced  within  the 
last  few  years  are  not  here  included.  Nevertheless  the  table  will  be  useful  for  occa- 
sional reference.     The  apparent  incousif.tencics  in  length  and  weight  are  due  to  the 
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great  differences  in  thickness  of  metal;  and  if  we  were  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
table,  we  should  tind  that,  during  half  a  century,  iron  32-pounder's  have  varied  from  63 
down  to  so  low  as  25  cwt.,  and  24-pouuders  from  50  to  38  cwt. ;  in  each  case  the  length 
and  weight  varying,  wliile  the  caliber  remained  constant.  In  the  above  table,  the  caliber 
is  not  always  precisely  the  same  for  the  same  weight  of  ball;  as  instanced  by  the 
32-pounders,  which  have  6.2,  G.3,  and  6.4  in.  caliber;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
guns  have  more  whulafje,  or  space  round  the  ball,  than  others. 

In  England,  during  the  la.st  few  j'ears,  great  expen.se  has  been  incurred  in  replacing 
old  C.  by  others  of  larger  power  and  caliber;  while  the  French  are  gradually  bringing 
about  a  limitation  in  the  number  of  kinds  and  sizes,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 

This  being  merely  a  general  or  collective  notice  of  all  kinds  of  C.  as  a  class,  particu- 
lars concerning  each  kind  will  be  found  luuler  such  headings  as  Armstrong  Gun,  Car- 
RONADE,  Gun,  Howitzer,  Lancaster  Gun,  Mortar,  Shell  Gun,  etc. 

CANNON,  Alloys  for.  The  m:iterial  formerly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  ord- 
nance was  bronze  (q.v.),  consisting  of  about  90  parts  of  copper  to  about  10  parts  of  tin. 
In  the  casting  of  small  C.,  such  as  8-pounders,  the  alloy  used  contained  924  parts  of  cop- 
per to  7^  parts  of  tin;  while  in  the  larger  C.  the  tin  was  increased  until  the  proportion 
reached  88  to  12.  The  presence  of  the  tin  increased  the  hardness  of  the  alloy,  but  this 
was  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  tenacity.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  insure  the 
purity  of  the  copper  and  the  tin.  If  lead  is  present,  the  alloy  is  always  more  or  less 
soft,  and,  moreover,  liable  to  fu.se  after  repeated  explosions;  while  the  presence  of  a 
mere  trace  of  sulphur,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  etc.,  renders  the  alloy  very  brittle.  It  was 
customarj^  in  the  casting  of  C,  to  use  up  old  C.  or  other  bronze  imi>lements,  so  as  to 
form  a  beginning  of  the  fused  metal  in  the  furnace,  and  then  to  add  little  by  little  the 
extra  amount  of  copper  and  tin.  This  mode  of  procedure  was  followed,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  found  in  getting  copper  and  tin  to  amalgamate  readily,  so  as  to  yield  an  alloy 
of  uniform  composition.  This  point  is  of  great  importance  in  the  casting  of  ordnance, 
as  the  metals,  when  not  properl}'  alloyed,  are  liable  to  separate  during  cooling,  and  yield 
a  C.  of  variable  composition  throughout.  With  the  exception  of  small  steel  mountain 
guns,  all  British  cannon  arc  made  of  wrought  iron. 

CANNON,  a  co.  in  central  Tennessee;  220  sq.m. ;  pop. '80, 11,859— 11 63 colored.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  producing  grain,  tobacco,  etc.  Co. 
seat,  \Voodbur3'. 

CANNON-BALL  TREE,  Conrovpiia  Gvianenm,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  lenjiMdacm, 
a  native  of  Guiana,  of  great  .size,  the  trunk  being  often  more  than  2  ft.  in  diameter.  It 
has  large  ovate-oblong  leaves;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  racemes,  they  are  white  and 
rose-colored;  and  the  fruit  is  large,  "  about  the  .size  of  a  36-pound  shot,"  nearly  round. 
The  hard  woody  shell  of  this  fruit  is  used  for  drinking-vessels. 

CANNON  FOUNDING.  Since  sir  W.  Armstrong  succeeded,  by  a  process  first  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  British  government  in  1854,  in  making  of  malleable  iron  a  field- 

fun  of  far  gi eater  efficiency  than  any  jneviously  in  use,  cannon  founding  has  in  most 
luropean  countries  gradually  ceased.  This  manufacture,  which  was  formerly  an  impor- 
tant one,  is,  however,  still  carried  on  in  the  United  Slates,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  all  three 
of  which  countries  produce  cast-iron  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

Cannon  are  cast  in  molds  of  loam  or  sand  prepared  with  the  help  of  a  pattern,  as 
described  under  Founding.  They  are  usually  cast  vertically  with  an  extra  mass  of 
metal  poured  in  at  the  top  end  of  each  mold  to  secure  by  its  pressure  greater  .solidity  in 
its  walls,  as  is  often  done  in  the  case  of  a  hydraulic  cylinder.  This  superfluous  portion 
is,  of  course,  afterwards  removed.  Cannon  are,  or  at  least  were,  often  cast  solid  with 
the  .same  object,  and  afterwards  bored,  although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  such  are 
generally  sounder  or  of  closer  texture  than  those  which  are  cast  hollow.  In  either  case 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cannon  is  accurately  finished  with  a  boring  tool  to  the  required 
calibre,  and  the  outer  surface  turned.  Brass,  or  rather  bronze  cannon,  were  usually'  cast 
in  loam  by  means  of  a  clay  model  on  which  were  often  stuck  ornamental  figures.in  wax, 
the.se  being  melted  out  of  the  mold  before  casting. 

In  the  United  States,  cast  iron  guns  are  made  by  Rodman's  process;  that  is.  they  are 
cast  hollow  on  a  core  barrel  whieh  is  filled  with  water.  This  is  api)lied  so  as  to  cool  the 
metal  of  the  gun  in  layers,  thus  modifyin.fr  the  initial  strain  upon  it,  and  producing  the 
best  result  that  can  be'  obtained  from  cast-iron  for  ordnance  purposes.  Within  the  last 
few  years  guns  as  large  in  the  bore  as  20  in.  have  l)eon  cast  by  this  method  at  Pittsburg, 
and  one  of  the  same  size  has  been  made  by  it  in  Russia.  The  latter  weighs  44  tons, 
throws  a  spherical  ball  of  9  cwt.,  and  took  3i  months  to  finish.  Its  cost  was  not  more 
than  one  fourth  that  of  a  built-up  gun  of  st.-ei  for  the  same  weight  of  projectile. 

Many  of  the  earlier  pieces  of  ordnance,  it  is  curious  to  ob.serve,  were  made  of  hooped 
bars,  in  wliich  one  can  trace  liie  germ  of  the  process  by  which  the  Armstrong  gun  is 
made.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  modern  plan  of  constructing  large  guns  was  not 
tried  in  olden  times,  as  is  seen  by  an  e.xamination  of  the  different  kinds  of  old  cannon 
still  preserved.  The-e,  however,  had  to  be  constructed  without  the  aid  of  the  steam-ham- 
mer and  otlier  appliances,  whicii  render  such  work  comparatively  easy  nowadays,  and 
were  accordiniilv  deficient  in  strength.  The  earlier  wroughtirou  cannon  were  eventually 
superseded  by  tiiose  made  of  cast-iron  and  bronze,  but  not  entirely  for  .some  considerable 
time  after  the  latter  had  been  in  use. 
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The  r.;ort;ir,  AvUith  was  introduced  about  the  commencement  of  the  14th  c,  appears 
to  have  been  not  only  the  most  ancient  form  of  cannon,  but  tlie  tirst  European  fire  arm 
^s  well.  From  the  beginning  of  the  loth  c,  cannon  were  cast  in  bronze,  and  some  of 
^reat  size  are  stated  to  have  been  used  at  tlie  siege  of  Constantinople  in  1463.  Probably 
hand  cannon  of  cast-iron  date  as  far  back  as  bronze  guns,  and  at  any  rate  we  know  that 
large  and  excellent  cannon  were  made  of  cast-iron  in  the  early  part  of  the  I6th  c,  they 
having  been  u.sed  at  Flodden,  and  England  having  even  then  acquired  a  reputation  for 
iliis  kind  of  ordnance.  iSee  P""iiiE-AU.MS.  Cannon  founding  has  therefore  been  practiced 
for  nearly  500  years,  and  although  the  art  is  now  to  all  appearance  doomed  to  decay,  no 
one  can  predict,  in  these  days  of  metallurgical  wonders,  what  further  change  improve- 
nrents  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  may  bring  about  as  respects  the  making  of 
large  fire-arms.  In  order  that  the  cast  guns  made  on  the  old  system  may  still  be  avail- 
able for  some  purposes  in  modern  warfare,  col.  Hay  Campbell,  some  years  ago,  proposed 
a  plan  for  lining  bronze,  and  sir  W.  Palliser  another  for  lining  cast-iron  cannon  ^fith  a 
tube  of  wrouglit-iron.  Some  have  been  transformed  on  the  Palliser  system,  which  con- 
sists in  boring  a  certain  thickness  off  the  old  gun,  and  forcing  a  coiled  wrought-iron 
barrel  into  the  interior,  and  arc  said  to  have  given  very  remarkable  results  as  regards 
-endurance.  , 

Certain  peculiarities  in  the  manufacture  of  special  kinds  of  ordnance  are  noticed  in 
the  articles  relating  to  them.     See  War-Seryices. 

CANXOXSBURG.     See  Canonsburg. 

CANNSTADT,  a  t.  of  Wiirtemberg,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Neckar,  about  3  m. 
n.e.  of  Stuttgart.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Romans,  of  whose  presence  there  are  still 
found  many  traces.  It  has  numerous  mineral  springs,  discharging  800,000  cubic  ft.  of 
water  in  24  hours,  which  are  much  frequented  during  the  season;  manufactures  of 
Tvoolens,  cottons,  tobacco,  etc. ;  and  a  large  trade  by  means  of  the  Neckar.  Pop.  (75) 
15,065. 

CANNSTADT,  or  Kanxstadt  {ante),  a  t.  in  Wurtemberg,  2i  m.  n.e.  of  Stuttgart, 
in  a  fertile  and  populous  part  of  the  country,  and  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  in  German}'.  Among  its  public  buildings  are  a  cathedral  of  the  loth  c,  a  town 
hall,  the  royal  theater,  market  house,  etc.  The  Wilhelm  palace,  built  in  1842-51,  for 
king  William,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  elaborate  Saracenic  architecture.  The  more  impor- 
tant industries  are  spinning,  cotton- weaving,  dyeing,  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery. 
Tlie  mineral  springs^  about  40  in  number,  attract  a  large  temporary  population  of  those 
who  suffer  from  dyspepsia  and  nervous  weakness.  In  the  hill  of  Seilberg,  near  by,  are 
■caverns  in  which  many  fossils  are  preserved.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  loth  c,  C.  was 
the  capital  of  Wurtemberg.     Pop.  '71,  11,804. 

CA  NO,  Alonso,  an  illustrious  Spanish  painter,  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Granada, 
in  which  city  he  was  born.  Mar.,  1601.  He  received  his  first  instructions  in  the  princi- 
ples of  art  from  his  father,  iliguel  Cano,  who  was  an  architect;  studied  sculpture  under 
J.  Montanes,  and  painting  under  Pacheco  and  Juan  de  Castillo;  and  attained  celebrity 
«o  early,  that,  in  1638  or  1639,  he  was  appointed  court  painter  and  architect  to  the 
king.  C.  was  of  a  hasty  temper,  and  was  accused  of  having  murdered  his  wife  in  a  fit 
of  violent  jealousy,  but  the  accusation  appears  to  have  been  quite  groundless.  He  was, 
however,  subjected  to  the  torture;  but  no  confession  having  been  elicited,  he  was  acquitted 
and  received  again  into  the  royal  favor,  named  residentiary  of  Granada,  and  spent  his 
last  years  in  acts  of  devotion  and  charity.  He  died  at  Granada  in  1664  or  1667.  In  the 
opinion  of  Fuseli,  he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  except  Velasquez.  His  eminence 
in  the  three  departments  of  the  fine  arts — sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture — obtained 
for  him  the  hyperbolical  honor  of  being  called  the  Michael  Anr/elo  of  Spain.  His  pic- 
tures, marked  by  graceful  design  and  pleasing  coloring,  are  very  numerous,  and  are  pre- 
served in  Granada,  Seville,  Madrid,  Malaga,  and  other  Spanish' cities. 

CANO,  Aloxzo,  1601-65:  a  Spanish  painter,  called  bv  his  countrvmen  the  ";Michael 
Angelo  of  Spain. "  His  master-piece  is  said  to  be  the  ""  Conception  of  the  Virgin"  in 
the  church  of  San  Diego,  in  Granada.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Velasquez,  and  was 
court  painter  to  Philip  IV.  He  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and  was  once  tried  (but 
acquitted)  on  a  charge  of  having  killed  his  wife,  when  the  judges  who  put  him  to  torture, 
exempted  his  right  arm  from  the  rack,  because  of  its  surpassinsr  skill  in  art.  In  statuary 
his  famous  works  are  a  Madonna  and  Child,  and  colossal  figures  of  San  Pedro  and  Sau 
Pablo. 

CANO,  or  CANUS,  Melchior,  1523-60:  a  Spanish  theologian  and  bishop,  professor 
at  Salamanca.  By  reason  of  his  violent  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Spain,  he  was  sent  to  the  Canaries,  but  by  the  king's  influence,  was  soon  afterwards 
permitti'd  to  return,  and  became  provincial  of  the  Dominican  order. 

CANOE'  *  is  a  boat  made  of  a  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  of  the  bark  shaped  and 

*  The  word  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  native  Indian  name 
of  such  boats.  But  a  similar  name  exists  in  the  Aryan  languages:  Ger.  kahn,  a  boat :  old  Fr.  cane,  a 
ship,  and  canot.  a  boat.  The  root  of  these  words  is  the  same  as  that  of  cane  (Lat.  canna  >.  a  reed  or 
hollow  stem,  and  signifies  hollowness,  capacity;  Gr.  chaino.  to  gape  or  yawn.  From  the  .same  root 
<come  cann.  a.  drinking  cup:  cannoti  tltal.  can  none,  properly  a  large  tube,  being  an  augmentative 
from  canna,  a  hollow  stem  or  tube):  canon  (Gr.)  a  ruler  or  straight  rod,  most  readily  obtained  from  a 
aoint  of  a  reed;  canal  (Lat.  canalis,  a  pipe  or  conduit). 
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Strengthened.  Canoes  have  been  made  large  enough  to  carry  twenty  or  thirty  hogs- 
heads of  sugar.  Some  have  decks,  and  carry  sail  of  rush  or  sillv-grass;  but  they  are 
generally  open  boats,  rowed  bj'  paddles,  and  steered  by  an  oar.  Tlicy  are  seldom  wide 
enough  for  two  men  to  sit  abreast,  but  vary  greatly  iu  length.  Near  sea-coasts,  canoes 
are  often  made  of  light  wooden-frames,  covered  with  seal-skins,  wliich  are  also  drawn 
across  as  a  deck,  with  only  a  hole  left  for  one  man  to  sit  in.  In  the  Hudson  Bay  terri- 
tories, canoes  are  used  wiiich  are  light  enough  to  be  carried  over  the  j)r//'/r/.//('.'<,  or  por- 
tions of  rivers  too  shallow  for  navigation.  Canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of  oaks, 
seem  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  British  isiand.s.  They  have 
been  dug  up  in  considerable  numbers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  They  appear 
to  have  been  chiefly  of  two  sorts — one  about  10  ft.  long,  with  square  ends,  and  projecting 
handles;  the  other,  about  20  ft.  long,  sometimes  sharp  at  both  ends,  sometimes  round 
at  the  prow  and  square  at  the  stern. 

CANON,  a  word  originally  Greek,  and  signifying  a  measuring-rod  (see  Canoe — foot- 
note), applied  in  various  arts  and  sciences  to  what  serves  for  a  rule  or  standard,  but 
particularly  employed  to  designate  collectively  those  books  v.hich  constitute  the  Holy 
Scripture,  "and  are  accepted  by  Christians  as  a  rule  of  faith.  See  Bible.  In  eccles.ast- 
ical  language,  the  word  canon  signifies,  besides,'not  only  a  church-precept,  but  also  the 
decree  of  a  universal  council,  which  is  held  valid  as  law.  See  Canon  Law\  At 
one  period  the  word  was  used  to  designate  the  prayers  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  said  before,  at,  and  after  the  consecration  of  the  Host;  the  term  is  also  employed 
to  denote  the  catalogue  or  register  of  Catholic  saints. 

CANON,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  so  called  as  living  under  a  rule,  or  as  following 
the  rule  or  canon  of  divine  service.  Ills  oflice  is  of  no  great  antiquity.  According  to 
Paschier,  the  name  was  not  known  before  Charlemagne.  This,  however,  is  not  precisely 
true,  for  the  term  C.  was  applied  in  the  4th  c.  to  cenobitcs  living  under  a  common  rule; 
but  the  otlice  of  C.  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Chrodegand  or  Chrodegang, 
bishop  of  -Met/.,  in  763.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  oldest  canonical 
rule,  which  was  simply  an  adaptation  of  the  monastic  rule  (comnionl}'  but  erroneously 
attributed  to  St.  Augustine)  to  the  priests  and  "clerks  "  specially  attached  to  the  service 
of  a  cathedral  or  other  church.  It  enjoined  on  the  canons  mainial  labor,  the  practice  of 
silence  at  certain  times,  confession  twice  a  year,  and  other  duties  needless  to  specify. 
The  canons  formed  the  council  of  the  bishop,  and  assisted  him  in  the  government  of  his 
diocese.  They  lived  in  a  house  called  a  monasdrif,  .slept  in  a  common  rooin,  ate  at  the 
same  table,  and  were  originally  supported  out  of  the  episcopal  revenues.  In  816,  Louis 
le  Debonnaire  induced  the  council  of  Aix-laChapelle  to  draw  up  a  general  rule  for  the 
whole  body  of  canons.  Canons  found  their  way  not  long  afterwards  into  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Various  reforms  of  C.  were  made  in  the  11th  and  beginning  of 
the  12th  century.  Gradually,  however,  many  began  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
restrictions  of  monastic  life,  and  to  live  independent  of  any  rule,  which  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, for  the  canons  were  wont  to  keep  apart  from  the  "  lower  clergj',"  as  they  called 
parish  priests  and  others  who  really  labored  to  impart  religious  instruction.  They  were 
often  of  noble  families,  loved  titles — at  Lyon,  tin  y  were  called  counts — and  in  general 
were  men  of  the  world  rather  than  true  churchmen.  Some  of  the.se  reformed  or 
remodeled  canons  were  called  black  canons,  from  wearing  a  black  cassock;  white 
canons,  from  wearing  a  white  habit  like  the  Pr(emonxtrat.cnxeit  of  Picardy  in  France. 
The  class  of  .^/v'/to?' canons,  whose  manner  of  life  was  not  conventual,  and  who  there- 
fore escaped  destruction  in  England  when  the  monasteries  were  abolished  by  Henry 
VIII.,  probably  originated  in  a  tendency  to  relax  the  severity  of  rule  enjoined  on  the 
regtdars,  which  indeed  was  hardly  less  stringent  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  inonks. 
Secular  canons  still  exist  in  the  Anglican  church,  and  their  duties — making  allowance 
for  the  difference  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  religious — are  much  the 
same  in  kind  as  they  were  before  the  reformation.     See  Catiu>;dkal. 

CANON,  in  music,  a  kind  of  fugue  in  which  not  merely  a  certain  period  or  phrase  is 
to  be  imitated  or  nnswered.  but  the  whole  f)f  the  first  pari  with  which  the  ('.  lu^gins  is 
imitated  throughout  l)y  all  the  other  parts.  As  in  fugues,  the  melody  of  the  part  to  be 
imitated  is  called  the  subject,  and  the  others  its  reply.  The  C.  is  the  highest  degree  of 
mechanical  musical  contrivance.  The  nncients  .spent  more  time  in  the  construction  and 
resolving  of  mere  puzzling  and  nnentertaining  canons,  than  in  the  cultivation  of  good 
harmony  and  melody  Good  canons,  however,  are  alway  interesting,  and  different 
from  any  other  composition.  For  a  full  treatment  of  the  method  of  writing  a  C,  see 
!Marpurg's  Ahhandlitng  von  (ler  Fufie  (Peters,  Leipsic). 

CA^'ON  (Sp.  a  "tube"),  used  m  the  western  .states  aud  territories  to  designate  a 
deep  ravine,  esjiecially  if  worn  down  by  runiung  streams.  Of  late  the  word  is  often 
spelled  rumjon.  There  are  many  cafions  in  the  Rocky  mountain  region  and  further 
westward;  but  the  greatest  is  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  wiiich  is  more  than  BOO 
m.  long,  with  nearly  perpendicular  walls  from  3,000  to  7,000  ft.  high.  Through  this 
awful  gorge  the  river  flows,  now  down  swift  declines,  now  in  peaceful  pools,  or  long 
stretches  of  navigable  water. 
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CA5i"0X  CITY,  in  Fremont  co. ,  Colorado,  on  the  Arkansas  river  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kocky  niountuins,  and  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railroad.  There  is  unlimited 
Avater-power,  and  in  the  ncigliborhood  arc  iron,  silver,  copper,  coal,  petroleum,  marble, 
and  limestone.     There  are  also  hot  and  cold  medicinal  springs. 

CANOXESS,  the  name  given  to  female  members  of  certain  orders  in  the  Roman. 
Catholic  church,  who  seldom  took  monastic  vows,  but  lived  in  common.  The  com- 
munities were  favored  by  noblemen,  who  intrusted  their  daughters  to  them,  but  with 
the  privilege  to  marry  at  any  time.  After  the  reformation,  there  were  Protestant  houses 
of  .similarTiind  in  Mecklenburg  and  Westphalia. 

CANONICAL  HOURS,  are  the  times  fixed  for  divine  service  in  the  Catholic  church, 
but  no  longer  strictly  adhered  to.  These  have  not  always  been  the  same,  and  it  is 
not  known  when  nor  by  whom  they  were  settled — some  say  by  popes  Damasus, 
or  Gelasius,  or  Gregory— but  they  are  now  fixed  at  seven;  viz.,  matins  and  lauds, 
prime,  tierce,  sext,  nones,  vespers,  and  compline.  These  used  to  be  observed  as 
follows:  Prime,  tierce,  sext,  and  nones,  at  the  first,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours 
of  the  day,  counting  from  six  in  the  morning;  vespers  at  the  eleventh  hour;  com- 
pline, or  completorium,  as  completing  the  services  of  the  daj',  at  midniglit;  and 
matins  shortly  after  midnight.  These  liours  were  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  called  uhtsang, 
primesang,  undersang,  middaysang,  noonsaug,  evensang,  and  nightsang.  The  firs, 
two  and  the  last  formed  the  nocturnal,  the  remaining  four  the  diurnal  oflices.  The 
reasons  given  for  the  dividing  the  day  into  seven  parts  were — that  in  seven  days  the 
creation  was  completed,  that  seven  times  a  daj'  the  just  man  falls,  there  are  seven 
graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  seven  divisions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  seven  ages  of  a  man's 
life,  etc.  The  hours  had  also  each  its  mystical  reference  to  certain  sacred  occurrences, 
such  as  the  incidents  at  our  Lord's  birtli  and  crucifixon.  The  word  "  hour ''  in  C.  H., 
is  derived,  as  some  have  suggested,  from  ora,  a  prayer;  but  more  probably  irom  hora, 
an  hour,  and  called  canonical  because  according  to  the  canon  or  rule  of  the  church. 
The  proper  offices  for  the  C.  H.  are  to  Lc  found  in  i-he  Breviary  (q.v.). 

CANONICALS,  a  term  used  to  describe  the  proper  ecclesiastical  dress  of  the  clergy. 
See  Vestments. 

CANON  ICAL  VIRGINS,  young  women  of  the  early  church  who  took  vows  of 
perpetual  virginity,  but  were  not  gathered  into  communities.  They  were  inrolled  at 
their  homes,  where  they  continued  to  reside. 

CANON  ICUS,  a  Narragansett  Indian  chief,  1565-1647;  the  constant  friend  of  the 
early  white  colonists,  and  especially  of  Roger  Williams,  to  whom  he  was  strongly 
attached.  It  was  from  him  that  Williams  obtained  his  title  to  the  lands  that  now  con- 
stitute Rhode  Island. 

CANONICUT,  or  Conaxicut,  an  island  in  Narragansett  bay,  about  8  m.  long  by 
1  wide.     It  forms  the  town  of  Jamestown,  R.  I. ;  pop.  70,  378. 

CANONIZATION,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  act  of  the  pope  by  which  a  deceased 
person  is  solemnly  declared  to  be  a  saint.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  practice  of  the  early 
church,  of  inserting  in  the  commemorative  prayer  of  the  eucliaristic  liturgy  the  roll  of 
the  names  of  thn.se  who  had  died  as  martyrs,  or  distinguished  themselves  as  confessors 
of  the  faith.  This  record  was  entered  in  the  diptychs  of  tlie  church,  and  read  in  the 
so-called  "canon"  of  the  liturgy.  Each  bishop  was  at  first  accustomed  to  declare 
deceased  persons  to  be  saints.  In  the  west,  the  exercise  of  this  power  came  to  be 
reserved  to  the  popes,  and  the  ceremonial  itself  was  invested  with  much  solemnity,  and 
regarded  as  of  veiiy  great  importance.  The  first  papal  C.  Avas  accomplished  by  John 
XV.  The  popes  have  possessed  the  exclusive  right  since  1170.  The  right  of  beati- 
fication (q.v.)  also  belongs  to  them.  When  it  is  proposed  to  canonize  a  person  of 
reputed  sanctitv,  the  pope  declares  his  views  in  a  consi.story,  and  an  inquiry  is  instituted 
as  to  the  virtue^s  and  merits  of  the  person  proposed.  The  form  of  inquiry  is  that  of  a 
regular  process  at  laAv,  and  an  ecclesiastic  is  specially  appointed  to  contend  against  the 
claims  advanced,  who  receives  the  designation  of  adtocn.tus  diaholi;  and  on  failr.re  of 
satisfactory  proof,  the  process  is  abandoned.  When  a  favorable  decision  is  pronounced, 
the  ceremony  of  C.  is  performed  m  St.  Peter's  church  with  great  pomp.  The  last  C. 
■was  in  1862. 

The  Greek  church  also  recognizes  cnnonization.  The  right  to  perform  the  ceremony 
ies  with  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  it  has  rarely  occurred.  An  analogy  to 
Christian  canonization  has  been  found  in  the  apotheosis  (q.x.)  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

CANON  LAW  is  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  although  many  of  its  regulations  have  been 
admitted  into  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  church  of  England,  and  still  influence 
other  Protestant  bodies.  It  was  compiled  from  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Latin  fathers, 
the  decrees  of  general  councils,  and  the  decretal  epistles  and  bulls  of  the  holy  see. 
These,  from  a  slate  of  disorder  and  confusion,  were  gradually  reduced  into  method, 
and  may  be  brieflv  described  in  the  following  chronological  order;  1.  Gratian's  Decree, 
which  was  a  collection  of  ordinances,  in  three  books,  commenced  by  Ivo,  bishop  of 
Chartres,  1114  .\.d..  and  subsequentlv  corrected  and  arranged  by  Gratian,  a  Benedictine 
monk,   in  the  year  lloO,  after  the   manner  of  insXmmn'i  Pandects  of  the  Roman  Law, 


This  work  comprises  ecclesiastical  legislation,  as  it  may  be  called,  from  the  time  of 
Constaiitiue  the  great,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  4tl),  to  that  of  pope  Alexander  III.,  at  the 
■end  of  the  12tli  century.  2.  Tlie  Decretals.  They  are  a  collection  of  canonical  epistles, 
in  five  books,  written  by  popes  alone,  or  assisted  by  .some  cardinals,  to  deiermine  any 
controversy,  and  first  published  about  the  year  1280,  by  Raimundus  Barcinus.  They 
lay  down  rules  respecting  the  lives  and  conversation  of  the  clergy,  matrimony  and 
divorces,  inquisition  of  criminal  matters,  purgation,  penance,  excommunication,  and 
other  matters  deemed  to  be  within  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  To  these 
five  books  of  Gregory,  Boniface  VIII.  added  a  sixth,  i»ublished  1298  a.u.,  called  Scdus 
Decretalium,  or  the  .*.r^,  which  is  itself  divided  into  five  books,  and  forms  a  supplement 
to  the  work  of  Barcinus,  of  which  it  follows  the  arrangement.  Tlie  Sext  consists  of 
deci.sions  promulgated  after  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX.  Then  tliere  came  the  Clem- 
entines, which  were  constitutions  of  pope  Clement  V.,  published  1308  a.d.  These 
decretals  form  the  principal  portion  of  the  canon  law.  John  Andreas,  a  celebrated 
canonist  in  tlie  14th  c,  wrote  a  commentary  on  them,  which  he  entitled  JVovell(p,  from  a 
very  beautiful  daughter  he  had  of  that  name,  whom  he  bred  a  scholar;  the  father  being 
s.  professor  of  law  at  Bologna,  had  instructed  his  daughter  so  well  in  it,  that  she  assisted 
him  in  rcadins;  lectures  to  his  scholars,  and  therefore,  to  perpetuate  her  memory,  he  gave 
that  book  the  title  of  Novellce.  3.  The  E.vtrava<jant>i  of  John  XXII.  and  other  later  popes, 
by  which  term  is  meant  to  be  denoted  documents  which  transcend  the  limits  of  a  partic- 
ular collection  of  regulations.  These  books,  viz.,  G  rat  kin's  Decree,  the  Decretals,  and  the 
Extravagnitts,  together  form  the  Corpus  Juris  Ca,tonici,  or  great  body  of  the  C.  L.,  as 
formerly  received  and  administered  by  the  church  of  Rome.  There  are,  however,  other 
publications  of  a  later  period,  of  more  or  less  authority,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
received  the  formal  .sanction  of  the  holy  see. 

This  C.  L.,  borrowing  from  the  Roman  civil  law  many  of  its  principles  and  rules  of 
proceeding,,  has  at  different  times  undergone  careful  revision  and  the  most  learned  and 
scientific  treatment  at  the  hands  of  its  professors,  and  was  very  generally  received  in 
those  Christian  states  which  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope;  and  it  still  gives 
ecclesiastical  law  more  or  less  to  Roman  Catholic  Christendom,  although  its  provisions 
have  in  many  countries  been  considerably  modified  by  the  conrordats  (q.v.)  which  the 
popes  now  and  then  find  it  expedient  to  enter  into  with  Roman  Catholic  .sovereigns  and 
governments,  whose  municipal  system  does  not  admit  of  the  a))plication  of  the  C.  L.  in 
its  integrity.  Indeed,  the  fact  of  its  main  object  being  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  over  the  temporal  power,  is  sullicieut  to  explain  why,  in  modern 
times,  it  is  found  to  conflict  with  the  views  of  public  law  and  goverumeut,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  most  absolute  and  despotic  governments. 

This  ecclesiastical  system,  however,  nev^er  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  England,  and 
the  great  lawyers  and  statesmen  have  always  shown  not  only  an  unwillingness  to  defer 
to  its  authority,  but  even  an  aversion  to  its  rule.  There  was,  however,  a  kind  of  national 
C.  L.  in  England,  composed  of  Isf/atiix  and  provincial  constitutions,  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular necessities  of  the  English  church.  The  legative  constitutions  were  ecclesiastical 
laws,  enacted  in  national  synods,  held  under  the  cardinals  Otlio  and  Othohon,  legates 
from  pope  Gregory  IX.  and  pope  Clement  IV.,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  III.,  about 
the  y(!ars  1220  and  12G8.  The  promnciitl  constitutions  are  princii)al!y  the  decrees  of 
provincial  .synods,  held  under  divers  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from  Stephen  Langton. 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  to  Henry  Chichele)',  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  adopted 
also  by  the  province  of  York  in  tiie  reign  of  Henry  VI.  At  the  dawn  of  the  reformation, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  enacted  in  parliament  that  a  review  should  be  had 
of  the  C.  L. ;  and  till  such  review  should  be  made,  all  canons,  constitutions,  ordi- 
nances, and  synodals  provincial  being  then  already  made,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  the  land  or  the  king's  prerogative,  should  still  be  used  and  executed.  And  as  no 
such  review  has  yet  been  i)erfected,  upon  this  enactment  now  depends  the  authority  of 
the  C.  L.  in  Pjugland,  the  limitations  of  which  appear,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  as  follows: 
that  no  canon  contrary  to  the  common  or  statute  law,  or  the  prerogative  royal,  is  of  any 
validity;  that,  subject  to  this  condition,  the  canons  made  anterior  to  the  parliamentary 
provision  above  mentioned,  and  adopted  in  our  sy.stem  (for  there  are  some  which  have 
had  no  reception  among  us),  are  binding  both  on  clergy  and  laity;  but  that  canons  made 
since  that  period,  and  having  no  .sanction  from  the  parliament,  are,  as  regards  the  laity 
at  least,  of  no  force.     See  C.\non3  of  tife  Church  ok  Enoland. 

In  Scotland,  Presbyterian  though  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  that  country  be,"  the  old 
Roman  C.  L.  .still  prevails  to  a  certain  extent.  "So  deep  hath  this  canon  law  been 
rooted,"  observes  lord  Stair  in  \ns  Institutes  of  the  Scotch  Laic,  "that  even  where  the 
pope's  authority  is  rejected,  yet  consideration  must  be  had  to  these  laws,  not  only  as 
those  by  which  church  benefices  have  been  erected  and  ordered,  but  as  likewise  con- 
taining many  equitable  and  profitable  laws,  which,  because  of  their  weighty  matter,  and 
their  being  once  received,  may  more  fitly  be  retained  than  rejected."  In  two  old  Scotch 
acts  of  parliament,  made  in  1540  and  1551,  the  C.  L.  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Roman  law  to  denote  the  common  law  of  the  country,  the  expression  u.sed  being  "the 
common  law,  baith  canon,  civil,  and  statutes  of  the  realme."  See  on  the  subject  of  this 
article  generally  the  following  authorities — Blarkstone's  Commentaries,  by  Kerr,  vol.  i. 
pp.  65  and  66;  Stephen's  Commentaries,  4th  edition,  vol.  i.   pp.   61  and  69 — vol.  ii.  pp. 
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251,  256,  257,  and  290— vol.  iii.  pp.  45,  48,  and  421— and  vol.  iv.  p.  242;  Dr.  Irviug's 
Study  of  the  CicilLdtc;  and  Philliuiore  on  i\iQ  Influence  of  the  Erdesiaxtical  Law,  etc., 
1851.  See  also  a  discriminating  article  on  this  subject  in  Knight's  Political  Dictionary,. 
1S45;  and  see  Wharton's  X««' 2>i!'c^ww(/7'?/,  2d  edition,  1859.  It  will  also  l)e  found  care- 
fully treated  in  Dr.  Hook's  Church.  Dictionary,  7th  edition,  1854.  In  regard  to  Scotland, 
see  '6ia\Y's  Institutes  of  the  Laic  of  Scotland,  I.  1,  1^,  and  II.  8,  29;  audi  F^nAuim' s,  Institutes. 
of  the  same  law,  I.  1,  28. 

CANONRY,  the  ofRce  and  dignity  of  a  Canon.     See  Cathedral. 

CANONS,  LOOK  OF,  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history,  a  code  of  canons  or  rules  for 
the  church  of  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Scottish  bishops,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  Charles  I.,  revised  by  Laud,  and  confirmed  by  letters-patent  under  the  great  seal,  23d 
May,  16o5.  It  tended  much  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction  prevalent  throughout  Scot- 
laud,  and  whicli  so(m  broke  out  so  viokntly.  It  not  onl}'  required  the  most  strict 
adherence  to  the  liturgy,  tiien  not  yet  pul)lished,  but  enjoined  man  y  things  concerning 
ceremonies  in  worship  beyond  what  Laud  had  been  able  to  introduce  in  tlie  church  of 
England;  it  also  took  away  the  powers  of  church-courts,  and  decreed  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  against  all  who  should  deny  the  government  of  the  church  by  bishops 
to  be  scriptural,  wliilst  its  very  tirst  canon  decreed  that  penalty  against  all  who  should 
deny  the  king's  supremac)'  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

CANOXSBURG,  a  t.  in  Washington  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Chartier's  Valley  railroad,  22 
m.  s.  w.  of  Pittsl)urg;  formerly  the  seat  of  Jefferson  college  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  reform 
school.     Pop.  '70,  641. 

CANONS  OF  THE  CHTJECH  of  ENGLAND,  called  constitutions  and  canons  ecclesias- 
tical, agreed  upon,  with  the  king's  license,  in  the  synod  held  at  London  in  1608-04. 
They  were  drawn  up  by  the  convocation,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  decisions  of  the 
conference  held  at  Hampton;  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  digest  of  old  canons,  with 
some  new  ones  added.  They  are  141  in  number.  They  are  the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  as  far  as  the  clergy  are  concerned,  but  they  are  not  binding  upon  the  laity,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  are  declaratory  of  the  ancient  canon  law.  There  had  been  a  previous 
body  of  canons  drawn  up  in  1571,  but  these  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign. 
In  i640,  the  convocation,  which  was  then  assembled  with  the  parliament,  prolonged  its 
session  beyond  it,  and  passed  a  l)ody  of  canons  of  a  very  arl)itrary  character;  amongst 
otiier  things,  enjoining  that  on  some  Sunday  in  every  quarter,  every  officiating  minister 
should  insist  on  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  their  prerogarives,  and  enforce  conformity 
to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  In  these  canons,  it  was  directed  that  the  com- 
munion-table should  be  railed  in,  and  be  placed  as  in  cathedrals,  as  is  now  done  in  all 
churches.  These  canons  were  abrogated  by  an  act  passed  in  the  13th  year  of  Charles 
II.  An  account  of  these  canons  and  those  now  in  force  may  be  found  at  length  la 
Hook's  Church  Directory. — Every  clergyman,  when  instituted  to  a  benelice  or  licensed  to 
a  cure,  promises  Canonical  Obedience  to  the  bishop — i.e.,  the  obedience  due  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  the  church. 

CANO'PIC  VASES  were  vases  used  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  contain  the  viscera  of 
embalmed  bodies.  Thej'  were  arranged  in  a  series  of  four — the  first  contained  the 
-stomach  and  larger  intestines;  the  second,  the  smaller  intestines;  the  third,  the  lungs 
and  heart;  the  fourth,  the  liver  and  gall-bladder;  and  each  had  on  its  lid  the  head  of  the 
particular  deity  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  contents. 

CANOPUS  or  CANO  BUS,  a  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  from  which  the  Canopic  mouth  of 
the  Nile  derived  its  name,  was  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  15  m.  e.  of  Alexandria.  Tiie 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile  appears  to  have  been  at  an  early  period  the  onlj'^  one  into 
which  foreign  ships  could  enter.  At  C.  the  boundry-line  between  Asia  and  Africa  was 
drawn  by  the  ancient  geograpliers.  There  was  a  temple  of  Hercules  here,  which  was  a 
secure  sanctuaiy  to  all  who  fled  to  it;  also  one  of  Serapis.  as  several  extant  Greek  inscrip- 
tions show.  The  inhabitants  of  C,  a  mixed  Egypto-IIellenic  people,  were  infamous,  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  times,  for  their  profligacy.  The  city  declined  after  the  rise  of 
Alexandria.     Traces  of  its  ruins  are  visible  about  3  m.  from  Aboukir. 

Canopus  is  also  the  name  of  a  very  brilliant  star  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the 
constellation  of  the  ship  Argo,  and,  as  Plutarch  relates,  received  its  name  from  Canopos, 
the  pilot  of  Menelaus. 

CANOPY  (Lat.  canopeum;  Gr.  konopeinn,  from  konops,  gnat  or  mosquito).  The 
derivation  of  this  word  throws  a  curious  light  on  its  original  meaning,  which  probably 
was  a  mosquito  curtain.  The  simplest  form  of  C,  in  this  its  primitive  sense,  is  that 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  95),  who  tolls  us  that  the  fishermen  on  the  Nile  were  ia 
the  habit  of  suspending  the  net  with  which  they  had  fished  during  the  day  on  an  upright 
pole,  from  which  it  was  expanded  into  the  form  of  a  tent,  and  served  to  protect  them 
from  the  attacks  of  insects  during  the  night.  As  it  has  been  proved  that  insects  will  not 
pass  through  the  meshes  of  a  net,  though  w^de  enough  to  admit  them,  it  is  probable  that 
this  simple  contrivance  may  have  been  quite  effectual  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
used.  Horace  (Epod.  ix.  9).  and  others  of  the  ancient  writers,  mention  gnat-curtains 
(canopea).  Subsquently,  the  same  term  came  to  be  used  for  the  projecting  covering 
and  hangings  of  a  bed,  without  reference  to  their  original  use,  and  latterly  for  kny 
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projecting  coveriugof  a  similar  form,  to  \vliuteveruse  it  miglit  be  adapted,  or  v.iiatcver 
uialorials  it  miglit  be  foniu-d.  C.  is  llii:s  used  to  t;ignif\'  the  covering  uhich  is  borne 
over  tlie  heads  of  kings  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  and  still  more  frequently  over 
the  liolj^  sacrament  and  the  image  of  Chiist,  in  processions  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries.    See  Baldacuin. 

In  Gothic  architecture,  C.  is  the  term  applied  to  those  rich  coverings  which  are 
frequently  met  with  over  niches  and  tombs,  and  sometimes  over  doors  and  windows. 
It  belongs  chiefl}^  to  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  styles,  though  it  was  not  unknown 
much  earlier.  The  C.  consists  of  a  roof,  which  may  be  supported  on  pillars  all  round, 
or  may  have  one,  or  if  in  an  angle  two,  sides  attached  to  the  wall,  with  dependent 
ornamental  woi-k  representing  drapery.  The  early  English  canopies  are  usually  simple 
in  form;  those  in  French  buildings  of  the  same  period  being  greatl}-  more  complicated 
and  elaborate,  as,  for  example,  those  in  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres  and  Bayeux.  In  the 
decorated  style,  the  canopies  were  richly  ornamented  and  very  various  in  form.  Some 
canopies  are  ornamented  by  pinnacles  supporting  smaller  canopies,  the  whole  term- 
inating in  a  structure  resembling  a  small  turret,  or  crocketed  spire.  In  the  perpen- 
■dicularstyle,  though  more  varied  inform,  the  canopies  resemble  those  in  the  decorated. 
Most  of  the  cathedrals  and  larger  churches  of  England  furnish  examples  of  canopies, 
many  of  which  are  enumerated  in  Parker's  Glosmry  of  Architecture.  For  the  use  of 
canopies  in  Italian  architecture,  see  Baldachik. 

CANO'SA,  a  t.  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  13  m.  s.w.  of  Barletta.  It  is 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  upon  tiie  summit  of  which  there  are  the  remains 
of  an  old  castle.  It  has  a  catliedi-al;  and  in  an  adjoining  court  is  a  tomb  to  Bohemond, 
prince  of  Antioch.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable,  however,  in  connection  witli  the  discovered 
antiquities  of  ancient  Canvmtm  (one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Apulians,  the  origin  of 
which  is  ob.scured  in  the  mists  of  mytliologj-),  on  the  site  of  whose  citadel  the  modern 
town  is  said  to  stand.  The  antiquities  consist  of  subterranean  sepulchers,  containing 
painted  vases  and  funereal  furniture  of  the  most  magnificent  description  in  perfect  order, 
painted  busts,  marble  statues,  etc.  Many  of  the  bodies  found  here  were  attired  in  cloth 
of  gold,  with  head-dresses  gleaming  with  precious  stones,  and  ear-rings  and  bracelets  of 
rich  and  exciuisite  workmanship.  The  objects  were  transferred  to  the  museum  at  Naples. 
Tlie  ruins  of  an  amphitheater,  aqueduct,  etc.,  have  also  been  found.  C.  suffered  by  earth- 
quake in  ISol.     Pop.  14,500. 

CANOS  SA,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Reggio,  about  12  m  s.w^  of  the 
city  of  Reggio,  celebrated  as  the  place  where,  in  1077,  the  emperor  Henri  IV.  of  Germany 
obtained  absolution  from  pope  Gregory  VII.,  after  three  days'  humiliation.  The  place, 
formerly  of  some  importance,  is  now  ae.serted. 

CANO  VA,  Antoxio,  the  foimder  of  a  new  school  of  Italian  sculpture,  was  b.  Nov.  1, 
1757,  at  Possagno,  a  village  in  the  Venetian  territory.  Having  displayed  in  boyhood 
great  talent  in  modeling,  the  artist  gained  the  patronage  of  Giovanni  Faliero,  a  Venetian 
senator,  by  whom  he  was  .sent  to  work  under  a  scidptor  at  Bassano.  His  first  imagina- 
tive performance.  "  Eurydice,"  half  the  size  of  life,  was  executed  in  his  17th  year.  After 
tJiis  he  went  to  Venice,  where  his  study  of  art  properly  began.  In  1779,  Faliero  sent 
him  to  Rome,  with  an  introduction  to  Cav.  Zidiano,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  and  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  patrons  of  art  at  this  time  in  Italy.  In  Rome  the  first  result  of 
his  studies  appeared  in  the  statue  of  "  Apollo,"  which  must  be  regarded  as  his  earliest 
effort  in  ideal  sculpture;  but  a  far  greater  progress  toward  the  pure  style  of  the  antique 
was  evident  in  liis  next  work,  "Theseus  with  the  Centaur."  Nevertheless,  C.  did  not 
rigorously  adhere  to  tlie  severe  simplicity  of  the  antique,  but  rather  took  pains  to  miti- 
j^ate  it  l)y  a  peculiar  grace  and  loveliness  of  his  own,  sucli  as  characterized  his  group  of 
"  Caipid  and  P.syche."  which  was  produced  soon  after  he  had  completed  tlie  inonument 
of  pope  Clement  XIV.  This  is  apparent  even  in  the  colossal  monument  of  Clement 
XIII.  (erected  in  St.  Peter's,  1792);  though  this  work,  on  the  whole,  is  a  magnificent 
effort  of  genius,  simple  in  style,  and  witli  nothing  overwrought  in  the  figures.  Among 
his  other  works  maybe  noticed  a  "Winged  Cupid,"  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  a  "Psyche 
holding  a  Butterfly;"  "  Penitent  Magdalen."  in  life-size;  "Hercules  hurling  Lichas  f rom 
the  Rock,"  a  colossal  work,  but  not  free  from  affectation;  "  Kreugas  and  Damoxenos" 
(two  pugilists),  "  Palamedes,"  and  "  Perseus  Avith  the  Head  of  the  Medusa,"  a  work  which, 
more  tlian  all  previous  efforts,  served  to  raise  his  fame.  In  1802,  C.  was  appointed  by 
pope  Pius  VII.  chief  curator  of  all  Roman  works  of  art  in  the  papal  states;  but  was  soon 
called  away  to  Paris,  to  prepare  the  model  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Bonaparte. 

After  the  fall  of  the  French  empire,  C,  in  1815,  was  employed  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment  .-is  aml»a.ssador  to  recover  the  works  of  art  which  had  been  taken  to  Paris,  and  paid 
a  visit  to  England.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  created  marquis  of  Ischia,  with  a 
pension  of  8000  scudi.  Tins  money  he  expended  in  the  .support  of  art  and  artists  in 
Ronif.  ('.  died  in  Venice,  l.'Jtii  Oct..  1822.  A  marble  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  the  church  de'  Frati,  1827.  Another  monument  to  C.  was  erected  in  the  library  of 
the  capitol,  by  order  of  Leo  XII..  in  1H33. 

It  is  universally  allowed  that  to  C.  belongs  the  honor  of  having  restored  to  sculpture 
the  position  which  it  had  lost  among  the  modern  fine  arts.  After  Michael  Angelo  Buon- 
arotti  and  Bernini,  he  was  tlie  third  of  epoch-making  Italian  sculptors.     His  delicate 
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.'xccutiou  and  masterlj^  treatment  of  marble  are  unrivaled,  and  even  his  faults — viz.,  his 
vaggerated  nicety  and  carefulness,  and  his  use  of  corrosives  to  produce  line  tinish — 
M  rved  to  attract  b}'  the  novel  effects  which  they  produced.  The  essential  characteristic 
of  all  his  works  is  sentiment — often  verging,  however,  on  sentimental  ism — and  this  also, 
like  his  delicacy  in  details,  was  accordant  with  the  taste  prevalent  in  his  time,  and  was 
the  chief  cause  of  his  po})ularity,  as  of  his  errors.  When  judged  bj'  the  sterner  princi- 
ples of  antique  sculptiire,  the  works  of  C.  are  found  deficient  in  that  objective  or  realistic 
character  which  Thorwaldsen  could  express  so  W'ell. 

During  his  leisure  hours  C.  anmsed  himself  in  painting,  in  wliich  he  attained  such  a 
degree  of  excellence  in  following  the  coloring  of  the  Venetian  masters,  that  his  pictures 
have  even  deceived  connoisseurs.  In  his  private  life,  C.  was  a  very  amiable  and  benev- 
olent man.  Biographies  of  C.  have  been  written  byMissirini  (4  vols.,  Prato,  1824),  Cicog- 
nara  (Venice,  1823),  Rosiui  (Pisa,  1825),  and  D'Este  (Florence,  18G4). 

CANROBERT,  FRAXf;ois  Certain,  De,  Marshal  of  France,  b.  in  1809,  studied  in  the 
military-  school  of  St.  Cyr.  and  iu  1828  entered  the  army.  In  1835,  he  sailed  for  Algeria, 
and  during  the  war  in  the  province  of  Oran  was  made  a  capt.  In  the  storming  of 
Constantine,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  entered  the  breach,  when  he  received  a  wound 
in  the  leg.  About  the  same  time  he  had  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honor  conferred 
upon  him.  In  1846.  he  became  lieut.coL,  and  soon  after  col.  In  1848,  he  had  the 
command  of  an  expedition  against  the  tribes  of  the  Bouaoun,  whom  he  defeated  at  the 
pass  of  Djerma,  and  was  victorious  against  tlie  Kabyles.  As  gen.  of  brigade,  in  1850  he 
led  an  expedition  through  the  rocky  country  of  Narah,  and  destroyed  tlie  Arab  strong- 
hold there.  In  Jan.,  1853,  he  became  a  gen.  of  division.  He  had  the  command  of  the 
first  division  of  the  French  army  under  marshal  St.  Arnaud,  sent  to  the  Crimea  in  1854; 
and  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  was  wounded  in  the  breast  and  hand  by  the  splinter  of  a 
shell.  On  the  death  of  the  marshal,  C.  took  the  chief  command  of  the  French  army. 
In  the  war  iu  Italy  against  the  Austrians,  in  1859,  C.  had  the  command  of  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  French  army;  and  at  the  battle  of  Magenta,  June  4,  his  corps  cTarmee  turned 
the  left  of  the  Austrians.  In  the  great  battle  of  Solferiuo,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month, 
his  division  was  hotly  engaged,  and  lost  1000  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  In  1860,  he 
married  Miss  Macdonald,  a  Scotch  lady.  When  war  was  declared  by  France  against 
Prussia,  in  1870,  he  was  one  of  the  generals  in  command  at  Woerth,  where  the  French 
received  such  a  defeat.  C.  was  shut  up  in  Metz  with  Bazaine,  and  became  a  prisoner 
in  Germany.     In  1877,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  .senate. 

CANSO,  Cape,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  entrance  of  Chebucto  or  Chedabucto  h&y.  It  is  in  lat.  45'  17'  n.,  and  long.  61'  W'est. 
— 2.  (Strait),  a  passage  of  17  m.  in  length  and  24-  in  average  breadth,  connecting  the 
inlet  just  mentioned  with  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  so  as  to  form  an  island  of  cape  Bre- 
ton. Of  the  three  channels  between  that  inland  sea  and  the  open  ocean,  it  is  the  one 
that  is  least  frequently  used  by  European  vessels. 

CANSO,  Cape,  the  e.  point  of  Nova  Scotia;  a  port  of  entry,  with  a  large  fishing 
trade.     There  is  a  light  on  Cranberry  island,  in  45"  19'  n.,  60"  55'  west. 

CANSTEIN,  Karl  HiLDERBRAND,  Count  of,  1667-1719;  studied  law  at  Frankfort, 
but  did  not  practice  because  of  failing  health.  At  Berlin  he  became  intimate  with 
Spencer  and  Francke,  who  persuaded  liim  to  devote  his  time  to  increasing  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  that  led  him  to  form  the  Bible  society  at  Halle  which  bears  his 
name.  He  published  the  New  Testament  for  about  8  cents,  and  the  whole  Bible  at  a 
proportionate  price.  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Spenser,  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  other 
theological  works. 

CANT,  on  shipboard,  is  a  name  given  to  such  timbers,  near  the  bow  and  stern,  as  lie 
obliquely  to  the  line  of  keel.  It  is  also  a  general  term  for  anvthing  sloping,  inclined,  or 
turned  aside.     "  Canting"  is  to  turn  anything  over,  or  out  of  its  proper  position. 

CANT,  Andrew,  a  Scottish  divine  of  the  17th  c,  was  first  minister  of  Pitsligo,  in  the 
n.  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  in  Aberdeen.  In  July,  1638.  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners sent  to  that  city,  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  subscribe  the  national  covenant; 
and  m  Nov.  of  the  same  year,  he  was  a  member  of  the  memorable  general  assembly,  held 
at  Glasgow,  which  abolished  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  He  was  with  the  Scots  armv  when 
It  obtamed  possession  of  Newca.stle,  Aug.  30,  1640;  and  in  1641,  on  the  second  visit  of 
Charles  I.  to  Scotland,  C.  preached  before  his  majesty  at  Edinburgh.  In  1660,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  complaint  presented  to  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen,  charging  him  with 
having  published  a  seditious  book,  entitled  Lex  Bex,  and  with  fulminating  anathemas 
and  imprecations  against  many  of  his  congregation,  C.  relinquished  his  charge  and  left 
the  town.     He  died  about  1664. 

CANTAB'ILE,  in  music,  is  found  in  several  significations.  In  general,  it  is  placed  over 
passages  of  easy  and  flowing  melody,  as  well  in  instrumental  as  vocal  music.  In  songs, 
the  melodies  which  lie  chiefly  in  the  middle  region  of  the  voice  are  marked  C. :  extreme 
tones  of  the  voice  have  a  peculiar  timbre  and  character  quite  foreign  to  the  cantabile.  C. 
marked  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  means  rather  slow  than  quick.  In  the  C.  stvle  the 
tinest  effects  can  be  produced  by  the  singer  in  swelling,  sustained  sound,  the  portamento, 
etc.     C.  is  also  called  cantilene. 
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CANTA  BRI,  a  nule  race  of  mountaineers  iu  ancient  Spain,  were  of  ri)erian  origin^ 
and  lived  in  the  district  now  known  as  Burgos,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  bay  of  Biscay, 
■which  derived  from  them  its  name,  Occk uas  C'lHidtbricas.  Tlie  most  important  of  tlieir 
nine  towns  were  Juliobrica  (near  the  source  of  tlie  Ebro),  Velllca,  and  Concana.  The 
C.  are  described  as  lilce  the  Scytliiausand  Thracians  iu  liardihood  and  martial  character, 
sleeping  on  tiie  bare  earth,  enduring  extreme  pain  witliout  a  murmur,  and,  like  most 
savages,  leaving  agricultural  toil  to  their  women.  Their  bravery  was  evinced  in  the 
Cantabriau  war,  a  six  years'  contest  with  the  Romans,  begun  under  Augustus,  and  con- 
cluded by  Agrippa,  25-19  B.C.  Tiberius  afterwards  stationed  garrisons  in  the  towns  of 
the  conquereil  C. ;  but  some  portion  retreated  into  their  fastnesses  among  the  mountains, 
where  they  preserved  their  independence.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the 
Basques  (q.v.). 

CANTA'BRIA,  a  district  iu  Spain  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  bay  of  Biscay.  The  old 
geographers  give  the  name  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Biscayau  coast,  but  it  is  now 
restricted  to  tlie  province  of  Santander  and  the  e.  portion  of  Asturias;  indeed,  Cantabria 
is  not  now  a  geographical  division. 

CaNTABEIAN  mountains,  the  general  name  of  the  several  ranges  of  coast  and 
bovuidary  moimlains,  extending  along  the  n.  coast  of  Spain,  from  cape  Fiuisterre,  to 
the  southern  base  of  the  w.  Pyrenees,  and  so  dividing  the  coast  districts  from  the 
interior  elevated  plateau  of  Castile.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  here  and  there 
reach  the  lower  line  of  the  snow  region,  with  a  more  gentle  slope  on  the  s.  side,  and 
forming  plateau  districts  from  1600  to  2,000  ft.  high  on  the  n. ,  Avhere  the  .slopes  are  steeper 
and  intX-nsecte'l  by  coast  rivers,  leave  iu  several  parts  only  narrow  stripes  of  flat  coast- 
land,  and  running  out  into  the  sea  form  several  bold  i)romontories.  The  whole  group' 
of  mountains  is  named  varioush'  by  the  people  of  various  localities,  and  ificludes  the 
Sierra  de  Aralar,  Salvada,  Anagiia,  Sejos,  Albas,  and  Altuna — all  more  or  less  wild  and 
romantic,  but  having  those  li'iiile  and  prosperous  trading  districts  which  distinguisli 
the  Basque  Pioviuces  aud  A.sturias  from  the  sterile  central  plateau  of  Spain. 

CAKTACUZE'NUS,  Joiiannks,  b.  about  1300  at  Constantinople;  a  statesman,  gen- 
eral, aud  historian,  and  under  Andronicus  II.  had  principal  charge  of  the  government. 
"When  Andronicus  died  he  was  left  regent,  the  successor  being  John  Palajologns,  then, 
only  nine  years  old.  C.  was  suspected  by  the  empress,  tied  from  Constantinople,  aud 
got  himself  crowned  iu  another  place.  Six  years  of  civil  war  followed  in  which  the 
rivals  employed  foreign  mercenaries  of  every  description,  and  nearly  ruined  the  empire. 
C.  formed  an  alliance'with  the  sultan  of  Broussa,  agreeing  to  .send  his  daughter  to  his- 
aliy"s  harem  and  to  permit  the  sultan  to  make  slaves  of  the  Greek  subjects.  In  1346,  he 
entered  Constantinople  and  became  joint  emperor  with  John,  but  retained  full  power 
during  John's  minority.  He  badly  governed  tiie  almost  ruined  empire  until  1354,  when 
John  inade  an  ea.sy  success,  and  C.  took  refuge  in  a  monaslerj',  where  he  wrote  a  history 
of  his  life  and  times. 

CANTAL,  a  central  department  of  France,  formed  out  of  the  s.  portion  of  the  old 
province  oi  Auvergne.     It  has  an  area  of  2,090  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  iu  '76  of  231,086.     See 

ACVKltGXE. 

CANTALIVER,  or  Cantliver,  a  large  bracket  used  in  architecture  for  sujiporting 
cornices,  balconies,  and  even  stairs.     Cantalivers  are  often  highly  ornamented. 

CANTALOUPE,  or  Musk-Melon,  a  well-known  fruit,  taking  its  name  from 
Caritalupo  in  Italy.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  iu  the  United  States,  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  table. 

CANTARINI,  SiMOXE,  also  known  as  Simonk  t>\  PiSsaro  or  tl  Pksaresr,  an  Italian 
painter,  was  b.  at  Pcsaro  in  1612.  He  studied  und(;r  Guido  Heni  at  Bologna;  but  his 
intolerable  arrogance  made  liim  numerous  enemies,  and  in  conse(iuence  he  left  the  city, 
and  went  to  Home,  wliere  he  won  a  high  rei)utation,  and  was  thought  by  many  to  excel 
even  liis  master  in  the  gracefid  linish  of  his  l)rush.  On  his  return  to  Bologna,  he 
opened  a  school,  but  .shortly  after  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  duke  of  Mantua  to 
visit  that  city.  Here  also  his  excessive  self-esteem  involved  him  in  disagreeable  relations 
witli  everybody,  and  at  last  he  quarreled  with  the  dtike  him.self,  on  which  he  left  for 
Verona,  where' he  died  in  l(i48,  under  suspicion  either  of  having  poisoned  himself,  or  of 
having  been  poisoned  by  a  Mantnan  ])ainter  whom  he  had  injm-ed.  C.  w'as  (lislin2:uished 
in  modeling  and  Hesh-coloring.  A  "  Madonna  ujtborne  by  Angels,"  and  a  head  of  Guido 
when  old.  in  the  gallery  at  Bologna;  and  others  elsewhei"e.  remain  as  proofs  of  his  skill. 
His  37  etchings  closely  resemble  the  etchings  of  Guido  Keni,  and  have,  in  several  in- 
stances, been  fralidulently  sold  with  the  mark  of  the  master  forged  upon  them. 

CANTATA,  in  music,  is  a  name  given  to  a  vocal  composition;  but  it  is  so  very  indef- 
inite, that  it  in  no  wav  shows  in  what  respect  such  comiiosition  differs  from  any  other. 
In  Zedler  of  Halle's  great  L'^xicon,  the  C.  is  defined  as  a  "long  vocal  composition,  the 
text  of  which  is  Italian,"  etc. ;  while  in  Sulzer's  Thcorie  drr  Sclwnm  Kihi-slr,  it  is  said  to 
be  "a  short  piece  of  vocal  nmsic  of  a  i)athetic  nature,"  etc.  The  C.  is  always  more 
extended  and  wrought  out  than  the  simple  song,  and  consists  of  different  movements. 
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CANTEEN',  is  a  refroshmcnt-house  in  a  liarrack,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  Tlic 
chief  arlirlfs  of  food  are  su])plied  to  the  troops  direct  b}' the  government;  but  wine, 
mall  liquor,  and  small  grocery-wares,  the  soldier  is  left  to  buy  for  himself;  and  the  C. 
is,  or  is  iiitt-adcd  to  be,  a  siiop  where  lie  can  make  these  purchases  economically  without 
the  necessity  of  going  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  barrack.  Xo  soldier  is  obliged  to  buy 
anything  at  the  C. ;  he  ma}'  lay  out  his  small  sums  elsewhere  if  he  prefer.  Formerly, 
the  canteens  were  under  civilians  called  canteen-tenants,  and  spirits  were  sold.  Between 
the  years  1836  and  1845,  it  was  found  that,  among  112  canteens  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  rent  and  head-money  paid  varied  from  £4  per  annum  (one  at  Guernsey)  to  £1^44  per 
annum  (oue  at  Woolwich);  they  brought  in  collectively  to  the  government  about  £70, UOO 
aunu;illj'.  Great  intoxication  having  resulted  from  the  sale  of  spirits  at  the  canteens, 
the  war  oflico  prohibited  such  sale  in  1847;  as  a  consequence,  the  rents  had  to  be  lowered 
to  the  extent  of  £20,000  in  the  following  year,  the  cantineers  finding  their  profits  much 
reduced.  The  rent  paid  was  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  charged 
higher  prices  within  the  barrack  than  without,  and  who  were  thence  driven  to  places 
where  dangerous  temptations  are  at  hand.  The  result  of  this  system  being  undeniably 
bad  and  demoralizing,  the  war  office  now  makes  the  C  a  regimental  establishment,  con- 
trolled by  a  conimiltce  of  ofiicers  and  with  a  canteen-sergeant  as  salesman.  Pensioned 
non-commissioned  officers  may  be  appointed  canteen-sergeants.  The  profits  are  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  men  of  tiie  corps. 

In  French  barracks,  the  C.  is  a  sort  of  club-room  for  the  whole  regiment.  The 
cantineer  is  a  non-commissioned  officer,  who  acts  merely  as  an  agent  for  all,  selling 
the  liquors  and  commodities  at  prime  cost. 

CANTEEN,  besides  its  application  to  a  room  or  building,  is  a  name  also  given  to  a 
vessel  used  by  soldiers  to  contain  whatever  beverage  may  be  obtainable  on  Uie  march 
or  in  the  field.  It  is  sometimes  of  tin,  sometimes  of  wood.  In  the  British  army,  the 
C.  is  a  wooden  vessel,  holding  about  three  pints,  painted  blue,  and  inscribed  with  the 
number  or  designation  of  the  regiment,  battalion,  and  company  to  which  the  soldier 
belongs. 

There  is  still  another  use  of  the  word  C.,  as  a  name  for  a  leathern  or  wooden  chest, 
divided  into  compartments,  and  containing  the  plate  and  table-equipage  for  a  military- 
officer  when  on  active  service. 

CAX  TEMIR,  Anti'ochus,  or  Constantine  DEMETRirs,  1704-44:  the  youngest  son 
of  Demetrius  Cantemir.  Ke  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  academy;  wrote 
satires,  and  assisted  in  fixing  versification  and  developing  Russian  poetry.  At  the  age 
of  30  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1736  to  France.  He  was  a  suc- 
cessfid  diplomatist,  and  was  highly  esteemed  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Besides  trans- 
lating into  Russian  the  main  works  of  Anacreon  and  Horace,  he  wrote  odes,  satires,  and 
fables,  and  translated  important  works  from  French  and  Italian. 

CAX'TEItllR,  Demetrius,  1673-1723;  a  son  of  a  Moldavian  prince  and  heir  to  the 
throne,  which,  however,  he  never  claimed,  preferring  to  serve  the  Turks.  In  '■710,  he 
was  appointed  prince  to  resist  the  expected  invasion  of  Peter  the  great.  Convinced  that 
ruin  would  come  to  the  Turks,  C.  joined  the  czar  and  shared  in  the  unfortunate  cam- 
paign on  the  Prutli  in  1711.  When  peace  was  made,  Peter  refused  to  surrender  him  to 
the  Turks,  and  kept  him  employed  in  Russia,  w  here  he  became  a  great  favorite.  His 
most  important  work  was  a  history  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

CANTEEETJEY,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  aco.  by  itself,  a  cathedral  city, 
and  seat  of  the  metropolitan  .see  of  all  England,  in  East  Kent,  on  the  Stour,  56  m.  e.s.e 
of  London,  on  the  higlx-road  from  London  to  Dover.  The  distance  from  London  by  the 
South-eastern  railway  is  81  m.;  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line,  about  60. 
It  stands  on  a  flat  between  hills  of  moderate  height.  It  has  the  aspect  of  an  old  town, 
many  of  the  houses  along  the  high  street  having  gabled  ends  and  projecting  fronts.  It 
has  little  manufacture  or  traffic.  The  chief  trade  is  in  corn,  wool,  and  hops.  Pop.  '71, 
20,962.  ]\Iany  are  engaged  in  the  hop-grounds.  C.  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
It  is  noted  for  its  brawn.  Some  remains  of  the  walls  (If  m.  in  circuit  and  20  ft.  high) 
which  formerly  surrounded  C,  and  one  of  the  gates,  still  exi.st.  Xear  the  city  wall  is  a 
large  artificial  mound,  known  as  the  Dane  John  (probably  Donjon),  and  connected  with 
this  mound  is  a  public  garden,  laid  out  in  the  end  of  the  18th  c,  from  the  top  of  which 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  country  around.     But  the  great  glory  of  C.  is  its  magnificent 

Cathedral.  When  St.  Augustine  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  597  a.d.,  he 
consecrated,  under  the  name" Christ's  church,  a  church  said  to  have  been  formerly 
used  by  Roman  Christians.  Cuthbert,  the  11th  archbishop,  740  a.d.,  added  a  church  to 
the  e.  of  this.  In  the  course  of  ages,  it  received  numerous  additions,  until  it  assumed 
its  present  magnificent  form.  Among  those  who  helped  to  repair,  enlarge,  and  rebuild 
it,  were  archbi.shops  Odo  (940  a.d.),  Lanfranc  (1070),  and  Anselm  (1093^  In  1174,  the 
choir  was  destroyed  ])y  fire,  and  in  order  to  the  rebuilding  of  it,  a  number  of  French 
and  English  artificers  were  summoned.  Among  the  former  was  a  certain  William  of 
Sens,  and  to  him,  a  man  of  real  genius,  the  work  was  intrusted.  The  church  was  rich 
in  relics:  Plegemund  had  brought  hither  the  body  of  the  martyr  Blasius  from  Rome; 
there  were  the  relics  of  St.  Wilfred,  St.  Dnnstan,  and  St.  Elfege;  the  murder  of  Thomas 
Becket  (q.v.)  had  recently^  added  a  still  more  popular  name  to  the  list  of  martyrs.  The 
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ofTerinffs  at  these  shrines,  especially  the  last,  contributed  greatly  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  magnificent  work.  "William  of  Sens  did  not,  however,  live  to  see  its  completion. 
He  was  succeeded  by  another  William,  an  Englishman,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  comple- 
tion of  the  existing  unique  and  beautiful  choir,  terminated  by  the  corona  or  circular 
ciiapel  called  Becket's  crown.  Gcrvasius,  a  monk,  who  witnessed  the  tire  of  1174,  and 
has  left  an  account  of  it,  tells  us  that  the  parts  of  Lanfranc's  church  which  remained  in 
his  time  were  the  nave,  the  central  and  western  towers,  the  western  transepts,  and  tlieir 
eastern  chapels.  Lithe  14th  c,  the  nave  and  tran.septs  were  transformed  into  the  per- 
pendicular .style  of  that  period.  The  central  tower,  called  the  Angel  steeple,  was  carried 
up  (USo-l/iOi)  to  about  double  its  original  height,  also  in  the  perpendicular  style;  it  is 
234  ft.  high,  and  35  ft.  in  diameter.  The  n.w.  tower  was  taken  down  in  1834;  it  was 
113  ft.  high,  and  divided  into  five  stories.  The  Norman  plinth  still  remains  on  each  side 
of  tlie  nave  in  the  side  aisles,  and  portions  of  jS'orman  ashlaring  may  still  be  seen  about 
the  transepts  outside  tlie  w.  wall,  ami  on  the  eastern  jiiers  of  the  great  tower.  The 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  "  round  "  or  "Norman,"  and  the  "pointed"  or  "early  Eng- 
lish" arch,  is  also  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  building.  The  Lady 
chapel,  now  called  the  Dean's  chapel,  stands  on  the  n.  side  of  the  church,  and  was  built 
in  14G8;  the  roof  is  a  fan- vault.  The  n.  transept  is  called  the  ^Martyrdom,  for  here  took 
place  tlie  murder  of  Becket,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  29,  1170.  Fifty  years  later,  his  remains 
were  translated  from  the  crypt  to  a  shrine  in  the  newly  erected  Trinity  chajH'l,  eastward 
of  the  choir.  About  the  year  1500,  the  yearly  offerings  at  this  shrine  amounted  to 
£4,000;  but  they  had  thendeclined  much  in  value.  A  curious  mosaic  pavement  still 
remains  in  front'of  the  place  where  tlie  shrine  stood,  and  the  stone  steps  which  lead  up 
to  it  are  worn  by  the  knees  of  countless  pilgrims;  but  the  shrine  itself  was  demolished 
in  1538,  and  the'  bones  of  the  saint  burned  by  order  of  Henry  VHL  In  1643,  the  build- 
ing was  further  "purified,"  as  it  was  called,  by  order  of  parliament.  Still  verj-  many 
most  interesting  monuments  remain— such  as  the  tombs  of  Stephen  Langton ;  that  which 
is  commonly,  but  wromrly.  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  archbishop  Theobald;  with  those 
of  the  l)Iack  prince,  of  Henry  IV.,  of  archbi.shops  Maplian.  Peckhain,  Chicheley,  CJourte- 
nay,  Sudbury,  Stratford,  Kemp.  Bourchier,  Warhani,  and  of  cardinal  Pole.  The  total 
exterior  length  of  the  cathedral  is  545  ft.,  by  150  in  breadth  at  the  ea.stern  transept.  The 
crypt  is  of  greater  extent  and  loftier — owing  to  the  choir  being  raised  by  numerous  steps 
at  the  ea.st  end — than  any  other  in  England. 

The  archbishop  of  U.  is  primate  of  all  England,  metropolitan,  and  first  peer  of  the 
realm.  He  ranks  next  to  royalty,  and  crowns  the  sovereign.  His  ecclesiastical  province 
includes  all  England,  except  the  six  northern  counties.  Among  his  privileges,  he  can 
confer  degrees  in  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  music.  His  seats  are  at  Lambeth  and 
Addingtoii  park.  lie  is  patron  of  14'J  livings,  ami  has  an  income  of  £15,000  a  year. 
There  are  14  old  churches  in  C,  mostly  of  rough  fiint,  and  containing  fragments  of  still 
older  structures.  St.  ^Martin's  church  stands  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  7th  c,  and  is 
partly  built  of  ancient  Roman  brick  and  tile.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  is  a  gram- 
mar school,  remodeled  by  Henry  VIII.  Part  of  St.  Augustine's  Benedictine  abbey  still 
remains,  with  its  tine  gateway,  near  the  cathedral.  It  occupied,  with  its  precincts,  16 
acres.  The  old  buildings  have  lately  received  large  modern  additions,  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  the  purposes  of  a  missionary  college  in  connection  with  the  church  of  Piiigland. 
Another  recent  institution  for  education  is  the  clergy  orphan  school,  which  occupies  a 
conspicuous  position  (;:i  St.  Thomas's  hill,  about  a  mih;  out  of  the  city.  The  ruins  of  a 
Norman  castle.  88  by  80  ft.,  the  third  in  size  in  England,  stands  near  the  city  wall.  C. 
stood,  in  Koman  times,  at  the  union  of  two  Roman  roads  from  Dover  and  Lymi)ne,  the 
chief  seaports  of  the  Romans.  V.  was  the  capital  of  Kent,  and  the  center  from  which 
Eni,dand  was  Cliristiani/^-d.  St.  .Vtigustine,  the  apostle  of  England,  sent  by  Gregory  I., 
was  the  first  archbishop,  and  baptized  king  Ethelbert  of  Kent.  0.  was  the  Saxon  C'acr 
C'Kuf,  city  of  Kent,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  Tiie  Danes,  in  the  9th,  lOlh, 
and  lltli  centuries,  often  ravaged  and  burned  the  city.  Henry  VHL  confi.scated  the 
tre.isuns  of  the  catheilral,  and  Ldwanl  VI.  levied  fresh  exactions  from  it.  The  catlie- 
dral  .sulfereil  much  in  the  parliamentary  struggles,  but  it  has  since  been  repaired. 

CANTERBURY,  a  seltleinent  of  about  13,000  sq.m.,  on  the  e.  coast  of  South  island, 
New  Z.aland.  with  Christchurch  as  its  cajjital,  and  Lyftleton  as  its  port.  The  district 
was  .s'.tlli.'d  in  1850  by  the  Canterbury  association,  a  society  of  peers,  bishops,  and  com- 
moners interested  in  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand.  It'  has  a  coast-line  of  about  200 
m.,  and  is  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  (.'oal  (in  abundance),  iron-ore,  fire-clays, 
and  quartz  have  been  discovered  in  the  province,  and  .several  coal-mines  are  in  opera- 
tion. On  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  range  of  hills  are  the  far-famed  Canterbury  plains, 
the  trreat  sheep  district  of  the  colony— "  3,000.000  of  acres  rolling  liack  in  gentle  lise 
40  m.,  to  the  foot  of  the  central  higidands,  watereil  by  20  rivers,  and  spreading  n.  and  s. 
further  than  the  eye  can  reach."  The  natural  pastures  of  C.  are  very  fine;  and  to  this 
circumstance  is  m'ainlv  due  the  rajiid  advance  in  prosperity  of  the  country.  Pop.  '75, 
78,715.  In  1876,  wheat  occupied  57.500  acres,  estimated  to  yield  1,770,363  bushels; 
oats.  72,522  acres,  estimated  to  vield  2,788,688  bushels;  barley,  16,820  acres,  estimated 
to  vield  620.699  bushels;  and  t'iie  estimated  yield  of  potatoes  was  17,895  tons.  The 
total  value  of  exports  in  1875  was  £42,750;  of  imports,  £1,302,440.  Very  excellent 
tindK'r  jjrows  in  the  province. 
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CANTERBUEY  BELLS.     See  Campantla, 

CANTHAREL  LUS.     See  FuNca,  Edible. 

CANTHAR IDINE.     See  CANTHARrs. 

CAN  TIIARIS  (Gr.  a  small  beetle,  plural  canthar'idcs),  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
coUvptcrd,  section  Juteroincrd.  See  Coleopteka.  It  belongs  to  a  family  called  trachel- 
idcK,  or  necked  beetles,  the  head  being  separated  from  the  thorax  by  a  distinct  neclc  or 
pedicle,  and  forms  llie  type  of  a  subdivision  of  that  family  called  cunOiaridid',  many  of 
the  species  of  which  possess  blistering  prcjperties  analogous  to  those  of  the  common 
lii.is'iicuixG  Fi-Y,  SrANisii  Fly,  or  Blister  Beetle  (6'.  Tedcatoriu).  This  insect,  the 
best  known  and  most  important  of  the  genus,  is  about  an  inch  long;  has  a  large  heart- 
shaped  head,  rather  broader  than  the  thorax;  thread-like  antennae  three  times  longer 
than  the  liead;  a  nearly  (]ua(h'angular  thorax;  and  soft  elytra  (wing-covers)  concealing 
the  abdomen,  and  of  equal  breadth  throughout.  It  is  of  a  bright  glossy  green  color. 
The  common  blistering  fly  is  found  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  in  the  s.  of  Siberia.  It  is 
abundant  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  in  the  s.  cf  France,  and  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
and  Russia.  It  is  rare  in  Enghaid.  The  larva  is  not  well  known.  The  perfect  insect 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  ash,  privet,  lilac,  elder,  and  honej'suckle;  and  rests  on  them 
during  the  night,  the  day  being  its  time  of  activit}'.  It  is  therefore  taken  b}'  beating 
the  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  morning  or  evening,  when  it  is  comparatively  lethargic, 
a  cloth  being  spread  below  to  receive  the  insects  as  they  fall.  The  gathering  of  ciuitluir- 
idea  takes  place,  in  the  s.  of  France,  in  tue  month  of  JVIay.  It  requires  great  caution 
to  prevent  injury  to  those  who  engage  in  it,  tlie  insects  emitting  a  volatile  substance 
witli  a  strong  smell,  which  causes  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  convulsive 
sneezing,  and  irritation  of  the  throat  and  bronchial  tubes,  nor  can  they  be  handled 
without  danger  of  blistering.  Those  who  collect  them,  therefore,  generally  wear 
gloves  and  veils.  Unpleasant  effects  have  been  experienced  from  even  sitting  under 
trees  on  the  leaves  of  wlii(;h  cantharides  were  numerous.  Various  methods  are  employed 
for  killing  cantharides  when  the}'  have  been  taken;  the  cloths  containing  them  are 
very  generally  immersed  in  hot  vinegar  and  water,  and  they  are  afterwards  carefully 
dried:  sometimes  they  are  killed  by  tlie  vapor  of  vinegar,  and  sometimes  by  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. Unless  kept  with  great  care,  they  soon  begin  to  lose  their  active  properties, 
although,  in  stoppered  bottles,  they  remain  fit  for  use  for  years.  They  are  very  liable 
to  l)e  injured  bj'  mites,  and  affcn-d  a  favtnite  food  also  to  a  kind  of  moth  and  to  some 
oilier  insects.  They  are  imported  into  Britain  from  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  also  from  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  active  principle  of  the  blistering  flies  is  cantJiaridiiK',  which  possesses  such  pow- 
erful blistering  properties,  that  ii^gtli  of  '-^  grain  placed  on  the  lip  rapidly  causes  tlie  rise 
of  small  blisters.  Administered  internalTy,  blistering  flies  cause  heat  in  the  throat, 
stonnich,  intestines,  respiratory  organs,  etc. ;  and  if  in  large  doses,  they  give  rise  to 
inflammation  of  a  serious  nature,  and  sufficient  to  cause  death.  Externally,  they  are 
employed  as  a  bUaUring  wjcat.  There  are  various  medicinal  preparations  of  blistering 
flies,  such  a.s  vinegar  of  cantharides,  obtained  by  macerating  blistering  flies  in  acetic 
acid;  tincture  of  cnnlharidex,  procured  by  digesting  blistering  flies  in  proof-spirit,  etc.; 
but  that  most  commonly  emiiloyed  is  plufter  of  cantharideH  or  blistering  planter,  obtained 
by  mixing  equal  parts  of  blistering  flies,  yellow  wax,  resin,  and  lard.      See  Blistek. 

CANTICLES,  a  word  wiiich  literally  signities  songs,  but  which  is  specially  applied  to 
a  canonical  liook  of  the  Old  Testament,  called  in  Hebrew  The  Song  of  So ng:^ — i.e.,  the 
most  beautiful  song.  The  author  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  Solomon,  and  in  the  rich 
luxurious  splendor  of  its  coloring,  it  admirably  harmonizes  with  the  "golden  time"  of 
that  magniticent  monarch.  The  theme  which  it  celebrates  is  love;  but  what  kind  of 
love,  whetlier  earthly  or  .spiritual,  is  a  cjuestion  that  has  perplexed  Biblical  critics.  The 
oldest  interpretations  are  allegoiical,  and  aie  either  political  or  religious.  Tlie  former 
of  tliese,  considered  C.  as  the  s3"mbolical  expression  of  a  deep  longing  for  the  reunion  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel;  the  latter,,  of  the  love  of  God  for  his  chosen  people, 
the  Jews.  The  religious  interpretation  passed  over  from  .ludaism  to  Christianity,  and 
assumed  a  new  aspect  in  consequence.  Origen  found  the  beloved  bridegroom  in  Christ, 
a. id  the  bride  in  the  church  or  the  believing  soul.  Only  among  the  theologians  of  the 
Syrian  school  do  we  And  :ui  effort  made  to  adhere  to  more  intelliiiible  principles  of  inter- 
pretation, but  the  "  mystical  view"  obtained  the  upper  hand,  and  has  continued  to  be  the 
predominant  view  of  the  poem  amongst  orthodox  theologians.  For  a  while  an  attempt 
was  made  to  distingui,?h  between  a  primary  and  a  secondary  sense,  both  more  or  less 
dire(-t]y  present  to  the  mind  of  the  author;  but  modern  scholarship  in  the  main  contents 
itself  with  endeavoring  to  fix  the  primary  or  literal  meaning.  Nor  is  this  an  easy  task. 
Some  commentators  hold,  for  example,  that  C.  is  an  anthology  of  detached  idyls;  others 
argue  that  it  is  a  dramatic  unity  composed  of  connected  parts.  Ewald  has  done  much 
to  establish  the  latter  view.  Ewald's  followers  hold  that  the  poem  was  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  lOtli  c.  B.C.  in  the  northern  kinsrdom  of  Israel,  and  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  hostility  against  the  luxurious  court  of  Zion.  Solomon,  the  type  of  a  sensual 
monarch,  has  carried  off  to  his  harem  a  northern  shepherd  maiden,  who  in  the  poem 
appears  surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  his  court.  The  king  fails  even  by  the  proffer  of 
honorable  espousals  to  ovei'come  the  maiden's  fervent  attachment  to  her  shepherd  lover 
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iu  the  north  country,  and  wholly  abashed,  ceases  to  press  his  suit.    Finally,  true  and 
chaste  love  triumphs  iu  the  union  of  the  peasant  lovers. 

CANTIKE,  or  Klntyke  (Gaelic,  headland),  a  long  narrow  peninsula  of  Argyleshire, 
running  n.  and  s.  between  Arran  isle  and  the  Atlantic,  and  united  at  the  n.  end  with 
the  mainland  of  Scotland,  by  the  isthmus  of  Tarbet,  a  mile  broad  between  e.  loch  Tar- 
bet,  a  small  loch  or  bay  of  loch  Fyue,  and  w.  loch  Tarbet.  It  is  40  m.  long,  and,  on 
an  average,  6i  broad.  The  surface  is  much  diversified  by  low,  imdulating,  moorish 
hills,  with  many  lochs.  The  highest  point  is  Beunear,  1515  feet.  It  contains  much 
cultivated  laud.  The  n.  four  fifths  of  C,  and  the  s.w.  corner  round  the  Mull, or  promon- 
tory, of  Kintyre,  consist  chiefly  of  mica  slate.  Old  red  sandstone  occurs  on  the  s.e. 
shore.  Coal  is  found  between  Campbelton  and  the  w.  coast.  A  light-house,  297  ft. 
above  the  sea,  stands  on  the  Mull  of  Kintyre.  C.  includes  10  parishes.  Pop.  about 
18.000.  Campbelton  (q.v.)  is  the  chief  seat  of  population.  C.  was  in  ancient  times  peo- 
pled by  Pictg  and  Celts  more  densely  than  the  rest  of  Scotland.  The  Scots  from  Ireland 
subdued  it  in  210  a.d.,  were  expelled  from  it  in  440,  but  returned  in  503  under  Fergus, 
the  first  Scottish  king,  who  fixed  his  .seat  at  Campbelton.  Kenneth  II.  (MacAlpine),  on 
defeating  the  Picts  in  843,  removed  to  Forteviot.  From  the  8th  to  the  12th  c,  C.  was 
occupied  by  Northmen  from  Scandinavia,  and  afterwards  by  the  Macdonalds  of  the 
isles,  and  more  lately  by  the  Campbells.  Many  burying-grounds  and  small  ruined 
chapels  or  monasteries  in  C,  show  its  former  populousness.  Near  these  chapels,  and 
iu  llie  villages,  are  many  high,  upright  slate  crosses,  with  rude  figures  and  inscriptions 
on  theiu.     C.  contains  many  ancient  watch  or  ward  forts  often  vitrified. 

CANTIUM,  a  Roman  district  in  ancient  Britain,  covering  nearly  the  same  territory 
as  the  modern  co.  of  Kent.  Cajsar  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as  the  mo.st  civilized 
people  of  the  island. 

CANTO  FEEMO,  in  church  music,  means  plain  song,  or  choral  song  in  unison,  and  in 
notes  all  of  ecjual  length.  Its  introduction  into  the  Christian  church  is  attributed  to 
pope  Gregory  the  great,  before  the  invention  of  the  modern  notation.  See  also  Gke- 
GORi.vN  Tones. 

CANTON.  In  heraldry,  the  C.  occupies  a  corner  of  the  shield,  either  dexter  pr  sinis- 
ter, and  in  size  is  the  third  of  the  chief.  It  is  one  of  the  nine  honorable  ordinaries, 
"  and  of  great  esteem." 

CANTON  (frotn  the  Fr.  canton,  a  corner,  a  district;  Ger.  kante,  a  point,  corner,  bor- 
der; allied  to  Eng.  cantle)  signifies  in  geography  a  division  of  territory,  constituting  a 
separate  government  or  state,  as  in  Switzerland.  In  France,  C.  is  a  subdivison  of  an 
arrondissement. 

CANTON,  a  city  in  Fulton  co..  111.,  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  and 
the  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western  railroads;  210  m.  from  Chicago,  and  28  m.  from  Quincy; 
pop.  '70,  3,308.     Manufacturing  and  coal  mining  are  the  main  industries. 

CANTON,  a  t.  in  Lewis  co..  Mo.,  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Missi.ssippi  Valley 
and  Western  railroad.  200  ni.  above  St.  Louis,  and  22  m.  below  Keokuk;  pop.  '70,  2,363. 
It  is  a  ])rominent  shipping  place,  has  a  number  of  manufactories,  and  is  the  seat  of  Can- 
ton university,  an  educational  institution  under  the  charge  of  the  Christian  denomina- 
tion. 

CANTON,  a  t.  in  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Grass  river  and  the  Eome,  Watertown 
and  Ogdensburg  railroad;  60  m.  n.e.  of  Watertown;  pop.  '75,  6,123.  It  is  the  co. 
seat,  and  lias  a  court-house,  almshouse,  St.  Lawrence  univeri?ity,  and  several  churches. 
There  is  al)undant  water-power,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  flour,  etc. 

CANTON,  a  t.  in  Stark  co.,  O.,  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Cliicago  rail- 
road, 100  m.  n.e.  of  Columbus.  There  is  al)uiidance  of  water-power,  and  considerable 
manufacturing  is  carried  on.  Coal  and  limestone  are  found,  and  the  surrounding  coun 
try  is  a  fine  wheat-growing  district. 

CANTON,  a  large  commercial  city  and  port  in  the  s.  of,  China,  and  capital  of  the 
province  of  Kwang-tung  (of  which  the  name  C.  is  merely  a  corruption).  It  is  situated 
in  lat.  23'  7'  10"  n.,  and  long.  113  14  30"  e.,  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Chookeang,  or  Pearl 
river,  in  a  rich  alluvial  plain.  32  in.  from  tlie  sea.  The  river  (the  entrance  to  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Boca  Tigris,  a  Portuguese  translation  of  the  Chinese  Hv-mnn 
(■'  Tiger's  Mouth"),  is  very  picturesque.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  rampart  6  m. 
in  circumference,  and  entered  by  12  gates,  to  each  of  which  a  guard-hou.se  is  attached. 
It  forms  an  irregular  square,  and  is  divided  by  a  wall  into  the  n.  and  s.,  or  old 
and  new  city.  Tlie  former  is  inhabited  by  the  Tartar  population,  the  latter  by  Chi- 
nese; and  between  the  two,  communication  is  maintained  by  four  gates  in  the  separat 
ing  wall.  Tiie  suburbs  are  ver)'  extensive,  and  in  one  of  these,  facing  tlie  river,  stood 
tlie  European  factories  or  hongs.  Islosi  of  the  streets  of  C.  are  crooked  and  labyrinthine 
beyond  description,  but  there  are  a  small  number  of  straight  thoroughfares  which  make 
it  easy  enough  for  a  stranger  to  find  his  way.  As  a  rule,  a  tolerably  straight  street  leads 
from  the  water-side  to  each  gate  of  the  city  on  the  southern  front,  and  is  more  or  less 
prolonged  through  tho  interior.  Many  of  the  streets  are  devoted  to  distinct  trades; 
thus,  there  is  "Carpenter"  street,  "Apothecary"  street,  etc.     The  Joss-houses,  chiefly 
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BucMliist  temples,  are  suid  to  be  124  in  number.  The  largest  of  these,  on  Ilonam  island, 
covers  seven  acres,  and  has  175  priests  attached.  It  is  called  line  CIncang  8ze,  or  "  the 
temple  of  the  ocean  banner."  Another  famous  structure  is  "the  temple  of  the  five 
luuulred  gods,"  situated  in  the  western  suburbs.  There  are  also  several  many-storied 
to\ver.s  or  pagodas,  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  founded  about  a.d.  850  by  the  Arabian 
voyagers,  who  then  were  accustomed  to  visit  C. ,  a  foundling-hospital,  an  Engli-sh  and 
an  American  missionary  hospital.  Streets  of  wooden  houses  were  formerly  to  be  seen 
on  the  river-sida,  but  tliese  were  swept  away  during  the  late  quarrel  with  Yeh;  and  one 
large  site  tliat  tiiey  occupied  was  walled  in  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  foreign  fac- 
tories, tiie  old  ones  having  been  totally  destroyed  by  tire.  A  very  remarkable  example 
of  life  upon  the  water  is  the  boat-town  of  Canton.  The  total  population  of  the  city  has 
been  vaguely  estimated  at  1,000,000.  The  climate  of  C.  may  be  pronounced  healthy; 
tliough  the  heat  from  June  to  Sept.  is  oppressive,  and  the  thermometer  sometimes, 
tliough  rarely,  stands  at  100"  in  the  shade,  in  ordinary  years,  the  winter  minimum  is 
42°,  and  the  summer  ma.ximum  96'.  The  u.e.  monsoon  commences  in  Oct.,  and 
is  the  prevailing  wind  till  Mar.,  when  the  s.w.  monsoon  sets  in.  Its  average  tem- 
perature is  70^"  F.,  and  the  annual  fall  of  rain  70.625  inches.  The  Cantonese  are  notori- 
ous for  their  turbulence  and  hatred  of  foreigners,  and  the  I^uropean  factories  have 
more  than  once  been  attacked  by  infuriated  mobs,  who  were  only  kept  at  baj*  by 
force  of  arms.  This  hostility  may,  however,  be  greatly  due  to  the  baneful  influence  of 
those  in  power;  for  here  the  government  of  the  mandarins  of  the  present  Manchu 
Tartar  dynasty  appears  to  have  reached  its  maximum  of  corruption  and  barbarity,  and 
and  was  fitly  represented  by  tlie  notorious  Yeh,  late  governor-general  of  Kwang-tung 
and  Kwang-se.  The  author  of  Twdm  Tears  in  Gliina  gives  us  some  startling  facts 
illustrative  of  maudarinic  rule  in  this  part  of  China.  xVfter  the  defeat  of  the  Triad 
rebels,  who  besieged  C.  in  1844-45,  it  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  of  people  perished  in 
the  province. 

The  admirable  situation  of  C.  for  conducting  traffic  explains  how,  from  an  early 
period,  it  was  a  favorite  port  with  foreign  mei'chants.  The  Arabs,  as  has  been  said, 
made  regular  voyages  hither  as  early  as  the  9th  century.  The  Portuguese  found 
their  way  to  it  in  the  16th  c,  and  were  followed  by  the  Dutch  a  hundred  years  later. 
These  in  turn  were  overtaken  and  supplanted  by  the  English  before  the  close  of  the  17th 
c,  and  an  immense  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  agents  of  the  East  India  company. 
Their  monopoly  ceased  on  the  22d  April,  1834.  Since  that  date  the  proceedings  of 
the  C.  government  officers  have  originated  two  wars  with  the  British.  The  city  was 
captured  by  the  allied  French  and  English  forces  Dec,  1857,  and  continued  to  be 
garrisoned  by  them  till  Oct.,  1861.  See  China.  After  the  treaty  of  Nankin  (signed 
Aug.  29,  1842),  0.  was  known  as  one  of  the  five  ports;  Amdy,  Foochow,  Kiugpo,  and 
Shanghai  having  also  been  tlirowm  open  to  foreign  commerce. 

The  chief  exports  from  C.  are  tea,  silk,  sugar;  the  chief  imports,  raw  cotton, 
piece-goods,  opium,  metallic  wares,  etc.  'War  and  rebellion"  (say  the  authors  of 
the  Treaty  Pui'ts  of  China  and  Japan,  Lond.  and  Hong-Kong,  1867),  "the  opening  of 
Hankow  as  a  shipping  port  for  tea,  and,  above  all,  the  proximity  of  Hong-Kong  and 
Macao  to  the  delta  of  the  Canton  river,  with  its  unrivaled  facilities  for  smuggling, 
have  robbed  C.  of  the  pre-eminence  it  so  long  enjoyed  in  commercial  prosperity." 
Yet  the  following  statistics  show  that  the  city  is  recovering  ground: 

Total  Value  of  Imports       Total  Value  of  Exports 
in  Blexican  Dollars.  in  Mexican  Dollare. 

I860 18,415,727  16,257,623 

1861 12,977,353  15,811,512 

1862 10,580,928  17,742,590 

1863 9,505,285  16,083,062 

1864 8,192.795  13,659,177 

1865 10,556,603  18,054,577 

1866  14,171,101  18.832,622 

1867 14,090.581  18,403, 154 

1868 12,991,266  18,491, 156 

1869 11,487.679  20,010,626 

1870 12,053,394  19,a57,543 

1871 15,661,889  23,612,439 

In  1874,  the  total  value  of  exports  was  £4,610,470;  of  imports,  £1,985,701,  exclusive 
of  treasure. 

The  Middle  Kingdom,  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams;  The  Chinese,  by  sir  John  Davis; 
Meadow's  C/f 2 «ese;  Ticelce  Tears  in  Chi/m  {Edia.  1860);  BejMrt  of  the  Missionary  Hospital 
in  the  Western  Suburbs  of  Canton;  Treaty  Ports  of  China  and  Japan  (Load,  and  Hong- 
Kong,  1867). 

CAXTOX,  John,  1718-72;  au  English  natural  philosopher,  who  made  valuable  dis- 
coveries in  the  then  new  science  of  electricity.  For  constructing  artificial  magnets  he 
was  honored  with  the  membership  and  a  gold  medal  of  the  royal  society,  and,  in  1751, 
he  became  one  of  the  council  of  the  society.  He  was  the' first  person  in  England 
to  verify  Franklin's  theory  of  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity^  having,  in  1752, 
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obtained  fire  from  the  clouds  durln»  a  thunder-storm.  He  and  FrahKlin  almost  simulta- 
neously discovered  that  some  clouds  were  charged  with  positive  and  others  with  nega- 
tive electricity,  a  circiunstance  that  made  them  wanu  personal  friends.  C.  opposed  the 
theory  tlien  generally  accepted  that  water  was  incompressible. 

CANTONMENTS,  in  the  general  operations  of  European  armies,  are  temporary  rest- 
ing places.  Many  circumstances,  especially  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  supply  of 
food,  inthience  a  gen.  in  determining  whether  to  go  into  ('.  or  to  encanij),  in  the  inter- 
vals between  active  operations;  or  he  may  take  the  former  course  during  an  armistice. 
The  quartermaster-gen.  previously  examines  the  district,  and  determines  how  "many 
men  and  horses  to  place  in  each  village;  arrangements  arc  also  made  for  a  main-guard, 
cavalry  pickets,  alarm-posts,  road-barricades,  lines  of  sentries,  mounted  orderlies,  etc., 
to  guard  against  a  sudden  surprise  from  the  enemy.  In  C.  the  men  are  not  generally 
under  canvas,  as  described  in  C.vmp. 

In  India.  ('.  are  permanent  places,  regular  military  towns,  distinct  and  at  some  little 
distances  from  tlie  principal  cities.  If  on  a  large  scale,  such  a  cantonment  contains  bar- 
racks for  Kuropean  cavaliy,  infantry,  and  artillery;  rows  of  bung-alows  or  houses,  each 
inclosed  in  a  garden,  for  the  officers;  rows  of  huts  for  the  native  soldiery;  magiizines 
and  parade-grounds;  puj)]ic  offices  and  buildings  of  various  kinds;  and  a  bazaar  for  the 
accomniodation  of  the  native  tr(K)ps.  During  the  revolt  in  18.-)7-r)8,  most  of  the  out- 
breaks began  in  the  cantonments.  It  was  in  the  cantonment  outside  Cawnpore  that  Nana 
Sahib  commenced  his  treachery. 

CANTONNEE,  in  heraldry.     "\Mien  a  cross  is  placed  between  four  other  objects,  e.g., 

scallop  sliiils,  it  is  said  to  be  cantonnee. 

CANTON'S  PHOSPHORUS,  or  Pvuo'pirouus,  is  obtained  by  heating  in  close  a  vessel 
3  ])arts  oysicr-s'.K'IN  and  1  jKirt  sublimed  sulphur,  when  the  sulphurel  of  calcium  (CaS)  is 
form  (1,  which  takes  tire  when  exposed  to  or  thrown  into  the  air. 

CANTOR.     See  Pkecentor. 

CANTU,  Cfsaiu:,  one  of  the  best  of  ipodem  Italian  authors,  was  b.  Sept.  5,  180.'),  at 
I'rescia,  in  northern  Italy,  and  was  educated  at  Soiulrio,  where  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  bellcH-letti-en.  Having  In-en  imprisoned  for  the  offense  of  expressing  libend 
tendencies  in  a  historical  work  on  Lotnbardy,  O.  spent  his  leisure  liotus  in  describing 
tiie  sorrows  of  a  prisoner  in  the  form  of*  a  historical  romance,  Mnrfiheritn  Pi/xferla 
(Florence,  184")).  C.  has  also  written  several  religious  hymns  and  songs,  which  have 
b;'come  popular;  but  his  great  work  is  the  Sforia  Uirt'rerx^ile  ('S^)  vols.,  Turin,  18^7-42). 
His  Ilisttiiff  of  lUiUiin  Litenttiire  appeared  in  IST)!;  Iliatory  of  flie  IxiM  llKiidred  Years, 
18.")2:  I li^lory  (jf  th-e  ItuliuM,  1859;  avui  Mihino,  Storia  del  Popolo  e  pel  Pojwlo,  IHll. 

CANTURIO,  or  Cantc',  a  t.  in  northern  Italy,  5  m.  s.e.  of  Como.  It  is  s,iluatcd  in 
\\v  midst  of  a  rich  district,  has  a  chinch  with  an  elegant  tower,  which  served  as  a  bea- 
con during  tlie  middle  ages,  and  manufactiu'es  of  irou-wares.     Pop.  5.500. 

CANUN,  a  Turkish  musieal  instrument,  strung  with  gut-strings;  is  played  on  b}-  the 
fingers,  on  which  arc  tliiinblfs  of  tortoise-shell,  pointed  with  pieces  of  cocna-tuit,  form- 
ing plectra  for  striking  tin;  strings  with.  The  0.  is  a  favorite  instrument  with  the  ladies 
in  seraglios,  many  of  whom  produce  very  pleasant  music  and  harmony  on  it. 

CANUTE,  or  ('nut,  .succ-eeded  to  the  rulership  of  the  Danes  in  England  on  the  death 
of  his  father.  Swcin  or  Sweyn,  and  was  by  ihcin  procl-iimcd  king  of  England.  On  the 
death  of  Kthclred,  he  shared  the  sovcr.igiity  with  Edmund  Ironside,  who  ruled  over 
the  s.,  while  C  was  monarch  over  the  n.  of  England.  The  sudden  (le<-ease  or  a.ssassina- 
ti<m  of  E'lmiind  made  C.  sole  nilcr  in  1017,  and  he  continued  to  reign  until  his  dciith, 
in  1085  or  10:56.  His  rule  was  marked  at  Hist  b}'  cruelty,  but  when  tdl  who  were  likely 
to  interfere  with  his  power  had  been  disiujscd  of,  he  e.\hibited  great  mildness  and  .jus- 
tice, coin!)ined  with  talent  and  juilgincnt.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  vvhose  complete  subju- 
gation he  had  efTccted,  did  not  feel  their  chains:  they  had  experienced  no  such  go(Ml 
gf)vennnent  sinc(!  the  tinie  of  .V  If  red  and  .\lhclstane.  He  was  easily  accessible  to  ail 
his  subjects;  and  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  bv  his  love  .song  and  balhid.  and  his 
liberal  patronage  of  glcemen.  One  verse  of  an  iOnglish  song  written  l)y  ('.  is  still 
extant.  As  soon  as  English  affairs  were  settled,  ('.  superseded  his  brother  Harold  as  king 
of  Denmark;  and  in  1028  he  extended  his  dominion  over  Norway — beeoiiiiug  thus  one 
of  tlie  most  powerful  |)rinces  of  Europe.     In  his  latter  years  he  was  devout. 

CANVAS,  regarded  from  an  artist's  point  of  view,  is  the  prineiiwl  material  uixai  which 
oil  paintings  are  made.  Two  kinds  are  piejiared  for  this  puri)ose,  of  which  the  best  is 
called  tirkinfi.  Before  it  Is  put  into  the  artist's  liand.s,  it  is  usually  ;>r/"w/<:Y/,  or  grounded 
(.see  GiiorND)  of  a  neutral  gray,  or  other  lint,  as  he  may  direct.  Certain  sizes  of  C. 
bein;;  in  greater  rc(piest  than  others,  are  kept  ready  stretched  on  frames.  Those  used 
for  portraits  are  known  by  the  names  of  k'd-rnl,  which  measures  28  or  29  in.  by  36; 
thve"-(iitartfr><.  25  bv  80  in.;  hnlflen'jth,  40  by  50;  Binhop's  luilf-knrjth,  44  or  45  by  56; 
JjiHlitip'H  irholi'  l/'iif/tli,  58  l>y  94. 

CANVAS,  Ship's.    Sk;  iAiL,  Saiixlotu. 
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CANVAS-BACK,  fuligina  {atJiya)  vaUisneria,  a  species  of  duck  frequentiug  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  Luited  States,  greatly  prized  for  its  flesh.  The  cauvas-back  readies 
its  higliest  perfection  in  and  around  Cliesapeake  hay,  where  these  birds  i)ass  the  winter 
after  returning  from  tlieir  breeding  grounds  in  the  far  nortli-west.  In  its  annual  migra- 
tions it  is  taken  in  great  numbers  in  the  marshes  which  surround  tlie  soutliern  extremity 
of  lake  Michigan,  where  the  zostera  Tiilli.tiu'fia,  or  so-called  wild  celery,  known  to  be 
identical  with  the  plant  of  that  name  in  the  Chesapeake  bay,  abounds. 

CANZONE  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prized  forms  of  the  Italian  lyric. 
The  word  is  borrowed  from  the  Proven(;als,  whose  cansos  or  chanmis,  however,  were  not 
restricted  to  any  precise  form,  but  were  simply  verses  intended  to  be  sung.  The  Italian 
writers  first  attempted  to  regulate  the  waywai'd  and  arbitrary  character  of  the  Provengal 
caiuus;  Dante,  and  subsequently  Petrarch,  l)eing  especially  successful.  The  canzone 
Petrarchesca  or  loscana  was  any  considerable  lyrical  iioem,  composed  of  stanzas  exactly 
owrespouding  to  one  another  in  number  of  lines,  measure,  and  position  of  rhvmes,  and 
which  customarilj'^  closed  with  a  short  stanza.  About  the  end  of  the  16th  c,  the  Italian 
writers  began  to  deviate  from  the  strict  form  of  the  Petrarchian  canzone.  Torquato 
..asso  and  Chiabrera  are  the  most  notable  names  in  the  new  movement.  The  most  of 
0.ie  canzones  of  the  latter — called  by  their  anihor  canzonette — are  written  in  .short  lines 
and  stanzas,  the  position  of  the  rhymes  being  also  completely  arbitrary. 

CAOUTCHOUC',  Gum  Elastic,  or  India  Rubber,  a  substance  which,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  properties,  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  and  of  which  the  use  is  continually 
and  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  wonderful  chemistry  of  nature, 
'Ibslii^-:  found  in  the  milky  juices  of  plants,  and  most  abundantly  in  the  natural  orders 
'ttioracecv,  artocarpucem,  euphorhiacea,  apocijnacerp,,  asclcpiadacece.  and  papayacec^.  It  exists 
in  the  milky  juice  of  plants  growing  in  temperate  climates;  but  it  is  only  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries  that  it  occurs  so  abundantly  as  to  be  of  economical  importance. 
Its  uses  to  the  plants  in  which  it  is  elaborated  have  not  been  ascertained;  and  the  con- 
jectures of  theorists  on  this  subject  are  not  supported  by  arguments  sufficient  to  give 
them  much  probability.  In  the  milky  juice,  the  C.  is  diffused  in  the  form  of  minute 
globules,  and  not,  strictly  speaking,  in  solution,;  and  when  the  juice  is  extracted  from 
the  plant,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  these  globules  separate  from  the  watery 
part  of  it,  and  form  a  sort  of  cream  on  the  top,  or,  in  close  vessels,  appear  throughout  it 
as  a  flaky  coagulum.  C,  as  well  as  some  of  its  useful  and  curious  properties,  must  have 
been  known  in  America  at  a  very  early  period,  because  balls  made  of  the  gvm  of  a  tree, 
lighter  and  bouncing  better  than  the  wind-balls  of  Castile,  are  mentioned  by  Herrera 
when  speaking  of  the  amusements  of  the  natives  of  Hayti,  in  his  accoimt  of  Columbus' 
second  voj'^age.  In  a  book  published  in  ]\Iadrid  in  1615,  Juan  de  Torquemada  mentions 
the  tree  which  yields  it  in  Mexico,  describes  the  mode  of  collecting  the  gum,  and  states 
that  it  is  made  into  shoes;  also  that  the  Spaniards  use  it  for  waxing  their  canvas  cloaks 
to  make  theni  resist  water.  More  exact  information  regarding  C.  was  afterwards  fur- 
nished by  1:L.  de  la  Condamine,  who  visited  South  America  in  1735,  but  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  sciX3  of  the  purposes  for  which  India-  rubber  is  most  extensively  used  at  the 
present  time  are  the  same  as  those  for  wiiich  it  was  employed  in  South  America  nearly 
three  centuries  ago.  It  was  at  first  known  by  the  name  of  elafiticgvm,  and  received  that 
of  india-rubber  from  the  discovery  of  its  use  for  rubbing  out  black-lead  pencil  marks, 
for  which  purpose  it  began  to  be  imported  into  Britain  in  small  quantities  about  the  end 
cf  last  c,  being  much  valued  by  artists,  and  sold  at  a  high  price.  Even  before  this 
time  its  employment  for  the  manufacture  of  flexible  tubes  for  the  use  of  surgeons  and 
chemists  had  been  successfully  attempted;  but  the  expensive  character  of  the  solvents 
then  known  for  it,  prevented  its  general  application  to  any  purpose  in  the  arts.  It  was 
not  till  1820  that  its  employment  began  to  extend  beyond  the  i-ubbing  out  of  pencil 
marks,  although  In  the  meantime  the  cpiantity  imported  had  considerably  increased. 
Its  application  to  the  manufacture  of  water  proof  cloth  first  gave  it  commercial  impor- 
tance. About  th3  .same  time  a  method  was  discovered  .of  fabricating  articles  of  various 
kinds  by  casting  C.  in  molds.  Its  elasticity  and  flexibility,  its  insolubility  in  water,  and 
its  great  impenetratiiity  to  gases  and  fluids  in  general,  have  now  been  found  to  adapt 
it  to  a  great  variety  cf  uses;  but  for  by  far  the  greater  number  of  its  applications  it  is 
now  emploj'ed  in  the  vulcanized  state. 

The  C.  of  commerce  is  obtained  most  largely  from  South  America,  but  considerable 
quantities  are  also  procured  from  British  India,  the  Indian  archipelago,  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  and  the  Mauritius.  During  the  year  1872,  the  actual  imports  of  this  material 
into  Great  Britain  wers  i 

Cwts. 

From  Brazil. .... .    .., 68.143 

''■  New  Gracraa.  Ecuador,  and  Central  America 16,390 

"  British  Ina.r. ; 13,855 

"'-'  Strait  Settlements 15,296 

"'-  "West  Coast  of  Africa 14,135 

"  Mauritius 10,433 

"  Other  Countries 18.863 

^  Total 157,114 
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In  1852,  the  total  imports  were  only  15,269  cwts. ;  in  1862,  59,703  cwts. ;  and  in  1876, 
157,509  cwts.  The  average  annual  yield  of  Brazil  for  the  five  years  preceding  1871, 
according  to  a  table  sent  from  that  coimtry  to  the  Vienna  exhibition  of  1873,  was  about 
5.000.000  kilogrammes.  The  value  of  the  159.753  cwts.  of  C.  imported  in  1877  was 
£1.484,794. 

Brazilian  C.  is  the  product  of  several  species  of  .nphonia  (natural  order  eupltorbiacm), 
but  chietly  .y/p/ionw  ehixtiea.  Bates  says  that  "this  tree  is  not  remarkable  iu  appear- 
auce;  in  bark  and  foliage  it  is  not  unlike  the  European  ash,  but  the  tnuik,  like  that  of 
all  forest  trees,  shoots  up  to  an  immense  height  before  throwing  off  branches."  Tlie 
C.  of  New  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Central  America  is  obtained  from  cdsiilloa  liastica 
(nat.  ord.  artoctirpacecc),  that  of  East  India  fro'n  the  beautiful  g]o.->sy-leaved  Jiciis  elastica 
(nal.  ord.  nioracete),  now  so  cornmou  as  an  ornamental  plant  in  our  conservatories,  that 
of  Borneo  from  nrce^/lu  danticn,  and  th;it  of  western  Africa  from  several  species  of 
lanclolphia,  and  also  Jicns.  Species  of  vahca,  icilluf/ltheia,  euphorbui,  and  other  genera 
likewi.-^e  yield  useful  varieties  of  C,  and  the  sources  of  scmie  kinds  are  unknown. 

C.  is  sometimes  collected  by  cutting  the  trees  down,  but  much  more  usually  by  mak- 
ing simple  incisions  in  the  trunks.  The  method  of  collecting  and  preparing  the  liquid 
C.is  thus  described  in  a  work  recently  pulilished  at  Ilio  Janeiro.  In  a  few  hours,  the 
juice  which  flows  out  fills  the  basins,  made  of  large  leaves  and  plastic  clay,  which  are 
adapted  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tree.  It  is  then  i^uured  into  other  vessels  of  various 
shapes;  in  a  short  time  it  becomes  thickened,  and  solidifies  iu  conse(jueuce  of  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  liquid  part.  In  order  to  dry  it  completely,  the  i)ractice  is  to  expose  it  to  a 
fentle  heat;  for  this  i)urpose  it  is  suspended  over  a  brazier  lighted  with  wood,  and  the 
ame  maintained  'vith  the  fruits  of  auricuri.  iu  such  a  manner  that  it  may  receive  the 
smoke,  hence  the  blackish  color  which  the  C.  of  commerce  generally  presents.  AVhilst 
it  is  liquid,  it  is  fashioned  by  means  of  molds,  according  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
destined.  An  attempt  has  recentl}'  been  made  to  import  the  juice  of  the  tree,  and  sub- 
ject it  to  tlie  drying  process  in  this  country,  but  little  has  as  yet  been  imported  into 
Britain.  The  characters  of  the  juice  are,  that  it  posses.>es  the  consistence  of  cream,  has 
a  yellow  color,  is  miscible  with  water,  but  not  with  naphtha  or  other  of  the  solvents  of 
ordinary  C,  and  its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1.02  to  1.41 — ordinary  C.  being  930.  The 
juice  contains  about  30  per  cent  of  caoutchouc.  When  heated,  it  coagulates  (as  the 
glaire  of  G\^g  does),  owing  to  the  presence  of  albumen;  and  exposed  to  tlie  air,  it  dries 
up  and  leaves  a  film  of  ca  'Utchouc.  In  the  preparation  of  pure  C,  the  natural  juice  is 
mixed  with  five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  then  either  heated  or  mixe<l  with 
common  .salt  or  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the  pure  C.  separates  as  a  white  opaque  sub- 
stance, which  becomes  transparent  when  dry.  Pure  C.  is  a  carbo-hydrogen,  its  compo- 
sition being  carbon  87.5  and  liydrogen  12.5. 

Para  C.  is  the  best,  and  commands  the  highest  price  in  the  market.  The  other 
South  American  kinds  are  of  medium  quality.  East  Indian  rubber — naturally  a  fine 
quality — is  too  often  injured  by  adultcnation  and  careless  collecting.  The  jioorest  kind 
is  the  w.  African,  being  clammy,  offensive  in  its  odor,  and  only  slightly  elastic. 

Commercial  C.  is  a  tough  Hljrous  substance,  possessing  elastic  j)roperties  in  the  high- 
est degree.  lieduced  to  tlie  temperature  of  freezing  water  (32'  F.),  it  hardens,  aiul  in 
greater  part,  if  not  entirely,  loses  its  elasticity,  but  does  not  become  brittle.  AVlieu 
heated,  as  by  placing  in  boiling  water,  it  .softens,  and  becomes  very  much  more  elastic 
than  at  ordinary  temperatures,  llK)Ugh  it  does  not  in  any  degree  dissolve  iu  the  water. 
If  .suddiMily  stretched  to  seven  or  eight  times  its  original  length,  it  becomes  warm;  and 
if  kept  in  this  outstretched  form  for  several  weeks,  it  ai)i)ears  to  lose,  in  great  part,  its 
elastic  properties,  and  in  this  condition  is  readily  cut  into  those  thin  threads  which  arc 
used  in  the  dn-Htir,  put  in  gloves,  bonnets,  etc.,  and  the  elasticity  of  wliich  is  readily 
renewed  by  the  application  of  geiille  heat.  Of  late  years,  however,  elastic  thread  is 
usually  prepared  with  vulcanized  rubber.  Commercial  C.  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcolKjl.  is  not  acted  upon  by  alkalies  or  acids,  except  when  the  latter  are  concentr.ifed, 
and  heat  is  applied;  but  is  .soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carlion,  naphtha, 
petroleum,  IkjuzoI,  and  the  essential  oils  of  turpentine,  lavencler,  and  sas.safras.  Many 
other  es.sential  and  fixed  oils,  when  heated  with  C,  cause  it  to  .soften,  and  produce 
thick  glutinous  compounds,  esivcially  linseed  oil,  which,  in  the  proiv)rtion  of  If  lb.  of 
the  oil  to  4  ozs.  C.  in   thin  stri])s  or  films,  yields  a  solution  which,  when  straine(l,  is  of 

freat  u.se  in  rendering  shoes,  doth,  etc  ,  water-proof.  When  heated  to  248"  F.,  C. 
uses;  and  at  600'  it  is  volatilized,  at  the  same  time  undergoing  decomposition,  and 
yields  a  liquid  called  cnontchonrine  or  cnotitchixine,  with  the  specific  gravity  680,  and  . 
po.ssu.ssing  great  solvent  jiowers  over  C.  and  other  substances.  Caoulchouciue  is  neces- 
sarily very  expensive,  and  hence  its  use  is  limited;  but  cordage  steeped  in  it  and  dried 
acquires  great  supple  and  tenacious  ))roi>erties,  and  cloth  saturated  with  it,  and  dried  by 
exjiosure  to  the  air,  becomes  water-tight. 

Iu  the  employment  of  O.  as  a  branch  of  manufacture,  the  first  operation  is  the  puri- 
fication of  th(!  crude  material  as  it  comes  from  abroad.  The  crude  material  is  cut  into 
minute  shr(;ds,  and  waslicd  liy  jtowerful  machinery,  immersed  in  water,  which  relea.ses 
the  solid  impurities,  ami  the  pure  C".  being  removed,  is  placed  on  iron  trap's,  and  dried 
in  a  room  hiiited  by  steam.  The  material  then  undergoes  a  process  of  kneading  under 
very  heavy  rollers,  which  causes  the  adhesion  of  the  various  pieces  of  C.  to  each  other. 
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and  ultimately  yields  a  mass  or  blocTc  of  C.  in  which  the  condensation  is  so  perfect  that 
all  air-holes,  and  other  cells  and  interstices,  disappear.  The  block  of  ('.  is  then  cut 
under  water  by  powerful  knives  or  shears  into  sheets,  from  which  the  pieces  sold  by 
stationers  may  b«  shaped  out,  or  from  which  C*.  bands  or  thread  may  be  obtained.  In 
the  manufacture  of  square  threads,  mere  cuttin,!^  is  had  recourse  to;  and  the  delicacy  of 
the  operation  may  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  1  lb.  of  C.  will  yield  33,000  yds. 
of  thread.  The  round  thread  elastic  is  prepared  from  C.  which  has  been  treated  with 
about  double  its  weight  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  containing  about  5  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
which  jields  a  soft  material  resembling  in  consistence  bread  dough  or  putty;  and  this 
being  squeezed  through  a  series  of  small  holes,  is  obtained  in  minute  round  threads, 
M-hich  are  tirst  received  on  an  endless  piece  of  velvet  and  ultimately  on  an  endless 
web  of  common  cloth  500  to  600  yds.  long,  during  the  transit  of  the  threads  across 
which,  the  solvent  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  caoutchouc. 
When  it  is  wished  to  weave  these  threads  into  cloth,  they  are  wound  upon  bobbins, 
taking  care  to  stretch  the  C.  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  deprive  it,  for  the  time  being, 
of  its  elasticitj';  and  after  it  has  been  woven  into  the  cloth,  a  hot  iron  is  passed  over  the 
fabric,  and  immediately  the  C.  resumes  its  elasticity. 

In  the  manufacture  of  water-proof  clothing,  or  Mackintoshes  (see  Mackintosh), 
■which  was  the  first  application  of  rubber  on  a  large  scale,  the  C.  is  made  into  a  solu- 
tion with  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  other  solvent,  and  spread  upon  the  cloth ;  when 
thus  coated,  the  fabric  is  pressed  between  heavy  rollers.  This  variety  of  water-proof 
cloth  has  now,  however,  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by  another  kind  made  with 
vxileanized  rubber,  which  we  shall  notice  presently. 

Vulcanized  Caoutcliouc. — Pure  india-rubber  is  now  used  onlj'  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
arts,  but  it  is  applied  in  the  vulcanized  state  to  an  almost  endless  variety  of  p\U'- 
poses.  The  remarkable  change  which  C  undergoes  when  mixed  with  sulphur  and 
heated,  according  to  circumstances,  from  240MoblO°F.,  was  discovered  by  Charles 
Goodyear,  in  America,  iu  1843,  and  independently,  about  the  same  time,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hancock,  in  England.  In  the  process  of  vulcanizing,  the  rubber,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
is  either  torn  into  shreds  or  crushed  into  thin  pieces  by  machinery,  and  afterwards 
■washed.  There  aretv/o  principal  kinds  of  vulcanized  rubl)er,  one  hard  and  hcrny  in  its 
texture,  the  otiier  soft  and  elastic.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  the  C.  is  mixed 
with  about  one  third  of  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  heated  for  several  hours,  the  tem- 
perature finally  ri.siug  to  fully  300'  F.  For  the  soft  kind  of  vulcanized  rubber,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  sulphur  is  required — namely,  from  2+  to 
10  per  cent,  and  the  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected  iu  the  vulcauiziug  chamber  is  con- 
siderably less.  Usually,  too,  with  this  latter  kind,  the  articles  are  made  before  the 
rubber  is  heated.  The  sulphur  is  commonly  added  in  the  ground  state,  but  sometimes 
the  rubber  is  treated  with  some  solution  coutainiug  this  element,  such  as  the  bisulphide 
of  carbon 

Although  sulphur  is  the  only  essential  ingredient  required  for  vulcanizing  rubber, 
yet  other  substances  are  usually  added.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  machinery  belting,  pipes, 
and  some  other  articles,  the  silicate  of  magnesia  (French  chalk)  is  used  to  prevent  adhe- 
siveness. Litharge,  or  carbonate  of  lead,  again,  is  freciuently  mixed  with  the  rubber 
and  sulphur  for  certain  purposes;  but  there  is  really  a  long  li:jt  of  materials  more  or 
less  used  in  preparing  different  qualities  of  vulcanized  C,  each  manufacturer  using 
mixtures,  the  exact  nature  of  which  he  is  careful  not  to  divulge.  Asphalte,  tar,  lamp- 
black, whiting,  rosin,  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  ground  cork  are  some  of  the  ingredients 
most  commonly  employed  in  this  way.  Belting  for  machinery,  and  some  kinds  of 
tubing,  are  formed  of  alternate  layers  of  canvas  and  vulcanized  rubber 

Natural  C,  as  already  stated,  is  elastic,  cohesive,  impervious  to  gases,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  and  resists  many  chemical  re-agents;  but  it  loses  its  elasticity  by  cold, 
softens  by  heat,  and  is  destroyed  by  many  fixed  oils.  After  being  vulcanized,  C.  has  its 
elasticity  greatly  increased,  is  not  hardened  hy  cold,  and.doesnot  soften  or  become  viscid 
at  any  temperature  short  of  its  absolute  decomposition.  Besides,  it  is  barely  soluble  in 
turpentine,  naphtha,  and  the  other  solvents  of  pure  C. ;  nor  does  oil  readily  penetrate 
or  soften  it. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  specify  the  many  useful  purposes  to 
which  vulcanized  C.  is  applied,  even  if  we  had  the  space  to  spare.  From  the  year 
1843,  when  it  was  first  made,  to  the  present  time,  the  various  patented  applications  of  it 
must  be  two  or  throe  thousand  in  number.  The  mere  abridgments  of  the  specifications 
•connected  with  this  material,  issued  by  the  English  patent  office,  form  a  thick  volume. 
Under  the  head  Goloshes,  will  l)e  found  a  brief  description  of  the  process  of  making 
india-rubber  shoes.  Water-proof  coats  are  now  made  in  a  similar  way,  the  mixture  of 
rubber  and  vulcanizing  materials  being  pressed  on  the  surface  of  any  suitably  Avoven 
fabric  by  heated  iron  rollers  in  a  calender.  The  coats  are  then  cut  out  and  the  various 
pieces  put  together,  without  sewing,  by  some  solvent,  .such  as  turpentine,  which  makes 
the  edges  adhere.  They  are  afterwards  heated  in  the  vulcanizing  chamber.  Both  coats 
and  shoes  of  this  material  have,  however,  the  objectionable  propertv  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  moisture  from  the  skin.  Belting,  buffers,  wheel  tires,  washers,  v.dves,  pipes, 
fire-hose,  and  otherengineering  appliances,  form  a  large  branch  of  the  rubbertrade.  For 
medical  and  surgical  purposes,  many  articles  are  made  of  this  material.     Of  such  an 
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apparently  trivial  matter  as  vulcanized  rubber  tlireaa,  one  English  firm  turns  out  about 
3,000  lbs.  per  day,  and  another  single  small  ariicle — namely,  tobacco  pouches — is  made 
in  another  factory  at  the  rate  of  3,000  i)er  diem. 

Hard  vulcanized  rutb^.  termed  vukanite,  and  sometimes  ebonite,  is  made  into  a 
gi"eat  many  small  .ci  t.cx-s,  such  as  combs,  chains,  bracelets,  boxes,  penholders,  paper- 
knives,  knife-handles,  buttons,  etc..  us  a  substitute  for  materials  like  horn,  bone,  ivory, 
and  jet.  As  in  th3  case  of  these  substances,  it  is  formed  into  various  objects  by  molding, 
cutting,  carving,  polishing,  and  other  processes.  Vast  numbers  of  these  articles  are  now 
sold,  but  some  tiinc  must  yet  elapse  before  the  quality  of  this  material  is  thoroughly 
tested.  The  black  color  of  vulcanite  ornaments  has  still  a  tendency  to  turn  gra)-,  but 
the  brittleness  which  was  a  fault  of  combs  made  of  it  a  few  years  ago,  seems  to  be  over- 
come. With  respect  to  objects  of  considerable  size,  vulcanite  has  been  made  into 
furniture,  ornamental  tiles,  and  even  rails  for  railroads.  A  kind  of  vulcanite  is  nov? 
vsry  largely  employed  au  an  insulator  iu  electric  cables,  exjierieuce  having  shown  that 
tJii2:-.i  ere  certain  objections  to  gutta-percha  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  some  useful  applications  of  india-rubl^er  in  the  liquid  or  semi-liquid  state, 
■which  it  is  woilh  while  to  note;  thus,  when  melted  at  393'  F. ,  and  mixed  with  half  its 
veiglit  of  slaked  lime,  it  fcrms  a  useful  cement  or  lute,  which  can  be  easily  loosened, 
but  it  will  dry  and  hrrdcii  ii'  rcc".  ^ead  is  added.  A  very  tenacious  glue  is  formed  by 
heating  C,  coal  tar,  and  cbiJ.-.fiL,  together.  It  forms  an  ingredient  in  some  special  kinds 
CI  varnishes,  and  it  also  imp'cves  the  lubricating  qualities  of  mineral  oils,  "when  a  small 
cuantity  is  dis.solved  in  them. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  six  or  eight  large  india-rubber  factories,  each  employing 
from  400  to  600  hands,  besides  a  great  number  of  smaller  works.  The  manufacture 
of  C  is  also  an  extensive  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  in  some  continental 
countries,  especially  France.  According  to  an  estimate  made  by  M.  Ballard  in  1867,  the 
annual  French  consumpt  of  rr.w  india-rubber  was  then  180,000  lbs.,  the  value  of  which 
in  a  manufactured  staie  was  fully  £3,000  000.  This  would  indicate  that  the  industry  is 
more  largely  developed  in  France  than  in  England.  In  most  india-rubber  factoi-ies  a 
large  number  of  the  work-people  are  females;  and  with  respect  to  the  operatives  engaged 
in  tliem  geneially,  there  is  this  peculiarity,  that  as  no  great  .skill  is  required  on  their  part, 
employment  in  such,  works  has  proved  quite  a  boon  to  many  persons  who  have  never 
learnecl  a  trade. 

CAP,  in  ship-building,  is  a  strong,  thick  block  of  wood  fixed  near  the  top  of  each 
mast;  it  has  s,  hole  to  receive  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  mast,  and  another  to  receive 
the  low-er  end  of  the  topmast,  with  eycbolts  to  aid  in  hoisting  tl)e  topmast.  There  is  also 
a  C.  of  smaller  size  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  topmast  and  the  top-gallauo- 
mast.    When  made  of  iron,  the  C.  is  called  a  crance. 

GIlS.    See  Percussion  C.vps. 

f'APA.CITY,  Legal,  is  such  a  crrdition  of  individuals,  in  regard  to  theirnatural  quali- 
ties ai:d  TcCtual  position  under  tlie  constitution  of  the  country,  as  fits  them  for  the  appli- 
cation or  the  laws  civil  and  criminal.  Generally  speaking,  all  persons  have  this  legal 
capacity  excepting  aliem,  persons  nUninted,  conricis,  insane  persons,  and  to  some  extent 
also  infants,  femmes  coverts  or  man  ied  women,  and  persons  under  duress;  see  these  heads. 
See  also  Conveyance,  Contuact,  Plaintiff,  Pursuek,  Defendant,  Suit. 

CAPANNORI,  a  city  of  Italy,  5  m.  e.  of  Lucca;  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  rail- 
load  from  Pisa  to  Florence;  pop.  '71,  48,313. 

CAP-A-PEE'  (Fr.  head  to  foot),  in  the  military  language  of  the  middle  ages,  was  applied 
to  a  knight  or  soldier  armed  at  all  points,  or  from  head  to  foot,  with  armor  for  defense 
and  weapons  for  attack. 

CAPAR ISONED,  in  heraldry.  A  war-horse  completely  furnished  for  the  field  is  said 
to  be  caparisoned. 

CAPE,  in  geography,  the  extremity  of  a  portion  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea  beyond 
the  general  line'  of  the  shore.  On  a  low  sandv  const,  a  C.  generally  forms  an  obtuse 
angle,  being  merely  a  change  in  the  trending  of  the  land.  On  rocky  shores,  capes  usually 
form  acute  ancrles.  and  are  liere  sometimes  called  points  or  promontories. 

CAPE  AGULHAS.     See  Agui^has,  ante. 

C.VPE  ANN,  in  n.  e.  Massachusetts,  31  m.  from  Boston;  42°  38'  n.,  70°  35'  w. ;  has 
two  fixed  fitrhls'90  feet  above  tide,  and  al)out  half  a  mile  apart.     There  are  two  other  . 
liL'liis  on  Tliiucher's  i.sland,  aoout  a  mile  olf  shore.     There  are  valuable  stone-quairie-s  at 
the  cape.    The  whole  rocky  peninsula  generally  included  under  this  name,  projects  about 
30  m.  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

CAPE  RAB-EL  M.VXDEB.     See  B ab-el-manpeb,  ante. 

CAPK  BI.VNCO,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Africa,  on  the  Mediterranean ;  37°  20'  n., 
9°  48'  c:ist. 

CAPE  BL.\NCO,  or  OuFoim.  in  s.w.  Oregon,  42°  45'  n..  125°  45'  w. ;  25  m.  from  tho 
mouth  of  the  Rogue  river.  A  little  s.  of  the  cape  ia  Fort  Orford;  on  the  cape  is  a  lighi 
125  ft.  above  tide. 
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CAPE  BLANCO,  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa.     See  Blanco,  ante, 

CAPE  BOEO,  the  w.  point  of  Sicily,  a  mile  from  Marsala;  37'  28'  n.,  12'  21'  easX 
Oit  this  cape,  in  241  B.C.,  the  Romans  gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians, 
closing  the  first  Punic  war. 

CAPE  BOJADOR'.     See  Bojadcr,  ante. 

CAPE  BON,  or  Ras  Adder,  in  Tunis,  Africa,  37'  6'  n.,  11°  3'  e.,  af;  :xi.z  entrancsc- 
tii3  gulf  of  Tunis. 

CAPE  BRETON,  a  rocky  island  of  irregulr.r  form  in  British  North  /.merica,  stretching 
in  n.  lat.  between  45°  and  47",  and  in  w.  long,  between  60  and  61°  80'.  It  is  separated 
i'rom  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  by  Chebucto  or  Chedabucto  bay  aud  the  gut  of  Canso, 
contains  3,130  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  (1871)  of  26,454.  Its  principal  exports  arepine,  oak, 
birch,  maple,  fish,  and  coal.  Though  the  island  produces  maize  and  other  grains,  yet  it 
depends  for  its  breadstuffs  chiefly  on  the  United  States.  C.  B.,  originally  a  French  pos- 
session, was  taken  by  the  English  in  1745;  but  being  subsequently  restored  to  France,  it 
was  again  captured  in  1758,  and  ceded  in  1763.  After  having  been  for  a  time  a  distinc'; 
colony,  it  now  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Tae  towns  are  Sydney,  Ari- 
chat,  and  Port  Hood,  the  once  famous  Lcuiibourg,  stripped  zi  its  fortifications,  having 
become  merely  a  village. 

CAPE  BRETON,  a  co.  in  e.  Nova  Scctia,  a  part  of  the  island  of  the  same  name, 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  ocean;  pop.  '71,  76,424.  Coal  is  the  chief  production.  Chief 
uown,  Sydney. 

CAPE  CANAVERAL,  about  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida,  28°  27'  n,, 
80°  33'  west.  It  has  a  revolving  light  139  ft.  above  the  water.  There  are  dangerous 
ciicals  around  the  cape. 

CAPE  CHARLES  at  the  n.e.  entrance  of  Chesapeake  bay,  Virginia.  On  Smith's 
island  there  is  a  revolving  light  37°  3'  n.,  76°  3'  west.  This  cape  is  the  extreme  s.  pro- 
jection of  the  "eastern  .shore  "  of  Maryland. 

CAPE  CLEAR,  a  high  promontory  on  the  s.  side  of  Clear  island,  co.  Cork,  Ireland, 
usually  the  first  land  seen  when  steamers  are  approaching  England  from  America,, 
There  are  two  lights,  one  in  51'  26'  n.,  9°  29  w. ;  and  one  on  Fastnett  rock,  3+  m.  n.w. 
by  s.  from  the  cape,  148  ft.  above  high  water. 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE,  the  chief  settlement  of  Great  Britain  in  north  or  upper  Guinea, 
iat.  5'  5  n..  and  long.  1"  13'  west.  The  place,  as  its  name  implies,  is  defended  by  a 
fort,  or  rather  by  three  forts.  It  has  a  pop.  of  10,000.  During  1871,  the  external  trade 
of  the  entire  Gold  Coast,  C.  C.  C.  being  the  capital,  was  as  follows:  imports,  £364,672; 
exports,  £327,012.  Under  the  latter  head,  the  principal  articles  were  palm-oil,  gold-duct, 
tortoise-shell,  and  maize. 

CAPE  COD,  properly  a  narrow  peninsula  of  Massachusetts,  which,  with  a  length  of 
65  m.,  forms  the  s.e.  boundary  of  the  great  bay  of  that  state.  The  northern  extremity, 
marked  by  a  revolving  light  155  ft.  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  in  lat.  42°  3'  40" 
n.,  and  long.  70'  14'  48"  west. 

CAPE  COD  {ante),  the  n.77.  point  of  the  long  sandy  strip  running  around  Cape  Cod 
bay  and  forming  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  inclosing  Provincetown  and  Cape  Cod  harbors. 
The  name  is  applied  also  to  the  whole  strip  of  land.  On  Race  point,  at  the  n.  extremity, 
there  is  a  revolving  light  155  ft.  above  tide,  in  42°  4'  n.,  70'  15'  west.  There  are  also 
several  other  lights.  The  cape  was  discovered  by  Gosnold  18  years  before  the  arrivg,: 
of  the  pilgrims. 

CAPE  COLONY,     ioee  Cafe  cp  Good  Kcfe,  ante. 

CAPE  COM'ORiiL    See  Comorin,  anU. 

CAPE  DIAMOND,  the  high  rock  at  the  iunction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  cjis  L;, 
Charles  on  which  stands  the  citadel  of  Quebec. 

CAPE  DISAPPOINTMENT,  or  Cape  Hakcock,  the  s.w.  point  of  Wa.shington  terri- 
tory, at  the  entrance  of  Columbia  river;  4c'  16'  n.,  124°  2'  v/.;  has  a  white  light  282  it. 
r.bove  the  water. 

CAPE  DUCA'TC.    Bee  Bxjcato,  ante. 

CAPE  ELIZABETH,  in  the  town  of  that  name  in  Cumberland  co..  Me.,  6  m.  s.e.  of 
^Portland,  43°  S3'  n.,  70°  11'  w.  There  are  two  lights,  one  fixed  and  one  floating.  The 
town  is  a  suburb  of  Portland,  and  a  popular  summer  resort ;  pop.  '70,  5, 106. 

CAPE  FAREWELL,  the  s.  point  of  Greenland,  a  precipitous  headland  on  an 
island;  59°  49'  n.,  48°  54'  w.  The  currents,  the  ice,  and  the  winds  combine  to  make 
this  probably  the  most  boisterous  point  on  the  globe. 

CAPE  FEAR,  the  s.  point  of  Smith's  island  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river  in 
North  Carolina;  33°  48'  n.,  77'  57'  w.     There  is  a  light  about  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
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CAPE  FEAR  RIVER,  in  North  Carolina,  formed  by  the  Haw  And  Deep  rivers,  and 
affording  navigation  from  the  ocean  to  Wilmington,  and  further  for  steamboats.  It 
enter:?  the  Atlantic  n.  of  Smelt  island. 

CAPEFIGTJE,  Baptiste  Honoke  R.\ymoxd,  a  French  publicist  and  historian,  v/as  b., 
1802,  at  Marseilles.  He  studied  law  at  Aix,  and  in  1821  proceeded  to  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  his  juridical  course,  but  soon  betook  himself  to  journalism  and  author- 
ship. He  held  a  ix)st  in  tiie  foreign  office  until  1848.  This,  however,  did  not  interfere 
with  his  amazing  activity.  Besides  contributing  extensively  to  man}'  of  the  Parisian 
iounuds,  he  has  "  manufactured"'  not  less  than  a  hundred  volumes  of  history — not, 
indeed,  intrinsically  valuable,  but  indicating  wonderful  facility  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 
The  bt  St  is  tlm  IJistaire  de  In  Rastauratioi),  (3d  edit.,  1843).  He  has  published  of  lute  years 
many  interesting  biographical  works. 

CAPE  FINISTERRE'.     See  Finisterke.  ante. 

CAPE  FLATTERY,  the  extreme  w.  point  of  the  United  States  (except  Alaska),  in 
Washinutun  territory,  s.  of  the  .strait  of  ,]uan  de  Fuca.  Ou  an  island  half  a  mile  from 
the  cape" is  a  light,  4«'  20'  n.,  124''  43'  48"  west. 

CAPE  FLORIDA,  the  s.  extremity  of  Key  Biscayne  in  Dade  co.,  Fla.,  e.  of  the 
Everglades.     There  is  a  fixed  white  light. 

CAPE  GATA,  or  C.vpe  de  Gattb,  a  promontory  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Gra- 
nada extending  into  the  Mediterranean;  a  mass  of  rock  about  24  m.  in  circumTerence. 
The  most  notable  of  the  pile  is  the  ancient  Promitoriuin  Charidemi,  the  Moorish 
Kiieyran,  and  is  formed  chiefly  of  agates,  spars,  and  crystals.  The  cape  was  once  a 
resort  of  Moorish  pirates. 

CAPE  GiRARDEAU,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Louis 
and  Iron  Mountain  railroads.  It  is  level,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated;  producing  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  potatoes,  tobacco,  etc.;  875  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  20,998 — 1994 colored.  Co.  seat, 
Jackson. 

CAPE  GIRARDEAU,  a  city  in  the  co.  of  the  same  name  in  Missouri  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  100  m.  below  St.  Louis;  pop.  '70,  3,58.'j.  It  is  in  a  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated section.     St.  Vincent's  college,  Roman  Catholic,  is  the  principal  public  institution. 

CAPE  GUARDAFUr.    See  Guakdafui,  ante. 

CAPE  HATTERAS,  a  dangerously  low  point  of  North  Carolina,  U.  S.,  in  lat.  35"  14' 
n..  and  long.  75  ;]0  w.  It  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  insular  banks  of  the  same 
name,  projecting  virtually  into  the  Florida  stream,  and  marking  the  spot  where  the 
coast-line  abrupUy  turns  from  the  direction  of  n.e.  to  that  of  due  north. 

CAPE  HATTEHAS  {ante),  the  point  of  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  stretching  fur- 
thest into  the  Atlanlic,  and  by  far  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  American  co;ist  for 
navigators,  on  account  of  shoals  and  frequent  gales  and  .storms.  Coasting  vessels  are 
apt  to  be  crowded  up  towards  this  cape  by  the  gulf  stream,  which  is  only  about  20  ni. 
ca.^t.  There  is  a  light  near  the  cape  192  It.  above  tin;  sea.  Cape  Hatteras  is  olT  about 
the  middle  of  Pamlico  sound,  and  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  and  barren  regions  on  the 
U.  S.  coast. 

CAPE  HAYTIEN  (formerly  called  Cape  Fran^ais  and  Cape  Henri),  a  seaport  t.  of  the 
isliuid  of  llayti,  on  its  n.  coast,  in  lat.  19'  40'  n.,  long.  72'  54'  west.  It  is  pleassmtly  situ- 
ated on  a  small  hay,  partly  encircled  b\'  hills,  has  wide  and  well-paved  streets,  and  some 
handsome  squares.  A  great  jiortion  of  it,  however,  is  in  ruins,  tiie  effects  of  the  revo- 
lutionary wars  at  the  end  of  last  century.  Safe  anchorage  is  found  within  the  liarbor, 
whicli.  however,  is  rather  dilhcult  of  access.  C.  H.  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
the  United  States.     Pop.  slated  at  from  12,000  to  IG.OOO. 

CAPE  HENLOPEN,  on  tlie  e.  coast  of  Delaware,  at  the  s.  entrance  of  the  Dela- 
ware bay,  13  m.  s.s.w.  of  cape  May,  which  is  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
entrance.  Cape  Henlopen  is  in  38  47'  n.,  75°  5'  w.,  and  has  a  fixed  light  182  ft.  above 
the  sea. 

CAPE  HENRY,  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  at  the  s.  entrance  to  Chesapeake  bay, 
opposite  to  cape  Charles  in  Maryland;  36'  56'  n.,  76'  4'  w. ;  has  a  fixed  light  120  ft.  above 
the  sea. 

CAPE  HORN,  or  Hooun,  the  most  .soiithcrlv  point  of  America,  terminating  an  island 
of  its  own  name,  in  the  archipelago  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  It  is  in  lat.  55'  5)S'  40"  s.,  and 
long.  67'  16  w..  having  a  perennially  antarctic  climate,  and  being  in  itself  merely  a 
detaciied  link,  bare  and  rugged,  f)f  the  chain  of  the  Andes.  It  was  discovered  by 
Schouten,  a  native  of  Hf)orn  in  Holland,  about  90  years  later  than  the  strait  of  Magellan, 
and  since  then  the  course  of  navigation  of  sailing  vessels  has  been  round  the  cape  instead 
of  through  the  strait. 

CAP  EL,  Artii!U,  Lord,  1600-49;  representative  of  Hertford,  in  the  Long  parlia- 
ment of  1640.  He  was  a  royalist  officer,  acting  with  lord  Colchester  and  Edward  Hyde 
as  a  general,  and  was  in  the  actions  of  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Taunton.     At  Colchester, 
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he  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  to  Fairfax.     He  vras  tried  for  treason  and  exe- 
cuted Mar.  9,  1649.     He  was  the  author  of  Diiily  Observations  or  Meditatiojis. 

CAP'EL,  Thomas  John,  b.  1835;  an  English  Roman  Catholic  priest.  When  but  17 
j'ears  old,  he,  with  others,  founded  a  normal  training  college  for  the  education  of  school- 
teacliens,  of  which,  in  1^50,  he  was  made  vice-principal.  Being  coini)c;lled  to  seek  southern 
Europe  on  account  of  ill  iiealth,  he  loimded  at  Pau  a  mission  for  Englisli-speaking 
Roman  Catholics,  in  conse(iUence  of  which  the  pope  advanced  him  to  "  monsigiiore,"  a 
position  equivalent  to  that  of  bishop.  Returning  to  England,  in  li57'6  he  established  the 
Roman  Catholic  public-school  at  Kensington,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  preach- 
ing.    In  1874,  he  published  a  Reply  to  Gladstones  Political  Expostulation. 

CAFE  LA  HAGUE,  a  promontory  of  France,  forming  the  n.w.  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Cotentin,  in  the  department  of  Manche.  It  juts  out  into  the  English  channel, 
opposite  the  island  of  Alderncy,  and  about  16  m.  n.n.w.  of  Cherbourg,  and  50  m.  s.  of 
St.  Alban's  Head,  in  Dorsetshire. 

CAPE  LA  HOGUE,  often  confounded  with  cape  la  Hague,  is  situated  on  the  e.  side 
of  the  same  peninsula.  Here  tlie  united  English  and  Dutch  fleets  defeated  the  French 
in  1693. 

CA'PELIN,  Mallotus  Gi-cenlmidicus,  a  small  fish  of  the  family  of  salmonidce,  extremely 
abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  much  used  as  bait  in  the  cod-fishery.  It 
13  also,  in  a  dry  state,  an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  imported,  although  not  ver}* 
largely,  into  Britain,  where  it  sometimes  appears  on  the  breakfast  or  supper  table.  Its 
flavor,  which  is  very  agreeable,  suggests  to  most  persons  the  idea  of  its  belonging  to  the 
herring  rather  tlian  thesalmon  famif}'.  It  is  nearlj-  allied  to  the  smelt,  but  the  teeth  are 
smaller  and  more  numerfius.  It  is  the  only  known  species  of  its  genus. — Shor.ls  of  cape- 
lius  arrive  periodically  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  the  vast  numbers  chiinging  the 
very  color  of  the  sea. 

CAP'ELL,  Edwakd,  1713-81;  b.  in  Suffolk,  England;  a  Shakespearean  annotator 
and  critic.  As  deputy-inspector  of  plays,  he  became  so  much  disturbed  by  the  inaccura- 
cies in  the  current  edition  of  Shakespeare,  that  he  projected  an  entirely  new  print,  care- 
fully compared  with  the  original  as  far  as  possible.  This  was  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  London  book-sellers.  He  continued  his  Shakespearean  researches  during  his  life, 
and  shed  much  light  on  the  great  author's  works.  He  also  published  a  volume  of  ancient 
poems  under  the  title  of  Prolusions. 

CAPELLA,  a  bright  star  of  the  flrst  magnitude,  on  the  left  shoulder  of  Auriga.  C.  is 
also  called  Capra  or  the  She-goat,  a  name  also  sometimes  given  to  Capricorn. — The  poets 
fable  C.  to  be  Amalthea's  goat,  which  suckled  Jupiter  in  his  infancy. 

CAPELLA.     See  A  Capella. 

CAPELLA,  Martiakus  Mineus  Feltx,  a  learned  author  belonging  to  the  second  half 
of  the  oth  c,  was  born  in  Africa,  but  where  is  not  definitely  ascertained.  Of  his  life 
nothing  whatever  is  known.  The  work  vrhich  has  preserved  his  name  to  posterity  is  the 
Satincun,  a  kind  of  encyclopaedia,  highly  esteemed  during  the  middle  ages  as  a  work  of 
reference.  It  is  \Vritten  in  a  medley  of  prose  and  verse,  and  is  full  of  curious  learning, 
but  possesses  no  literary  value;  the  style  has  all  the  bombastic  pomp  of  the  African 
school  of  later  Latinists.  It  consists  of  nine  books.  The  first  two  consist  of  an  allegory, 
The  Kuptials  of  Philology  and.  Mercury,  while  the  remaining  seven  are  devoted  to  the 
"liberal  arts,"  grammar,  dialectics,  rhetoric,  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and 
music.  The  first  edition  of  the  Satiricon  appeared  in  1499,  under  the  care  of  Franciscus 
Bodianus;  the  best  in  1836,  under  the  care  of  U.  F.  Kopp. 

Tlie  book  on  astronomy  is  remarkable  as  containing  a  hint  of  the  true  theory  of  the 
solar  .system.  Mercury  and  Venus  are  there  declared  -to  move  round  the  snn,  and  not 
round  the  earth;  and  their  relation  to  these  bodies  is  properly  explained.  Xow  as  Coper- 
nicus knew  C,  and  quotes  from  him,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  derived  the  first  idea  of 
his  doctrine  from  this  writer. 

CAPE  LOOKOUT,  on  the  e.  coast  of  North  Carolina,  85  m.  s.w.  of  cape  Hatteras: 
34°  7'  n.,  76°  33'  w.,  having  a  fixed  white  light  100  ft.  above  tide. 

CAPE  MATAPAN',  the  s.  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Greece, 
between  the  gulf  of  Laconia  and  Kalamatia,  36°  23'  n.,  23°  29'  east.  The  ancient  Greeks 
called  it  Tsenarium,  and  made  it  sacred  to  Neptune,  whose  temple  stood  near  the  cape, 
the  remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen. 

CAPE  MAY,  the  s.  point  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  n.e.  entrance  to  Delaware  bay. 
There  is  a  revolving  light  153  ft.  above  tide;  38°  56'  n.,  74°  57'  west. 

CAPE  MAY.  a  co.  in  s.  New  Jersey,  on  the  ocean  and  Delaware  bay,  intersected  by 
the  Cape  May  and  Millville  railroad;  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  97G5.  The  surface  is  level,  and 
somewhat  swampy,  with  alluvial  soil,  producing  grain,  hay,  and  fruit.  In  one  of  the 
swamps  is  a  deposit  of  cedar  trees,  the  timber  of  which  is  still  good,  though  it  must  have 
been  under-ground  more  than  3000  years.     Co.  seat,  Cape  May  Court-house. 
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CAPE  MAY,  or  Cape  Isl.vxd.  a  t.,  village,  and  celebrated  watering  place,  in  Cape 
May  CO.,  N.  J. ;  connected  with  Philadelphia  by  railroad:  sonK'tiiiies  called  Cape  city  or 
Cape  Island  city.  There  is  a  line  beach  several  miles  long,  and  the  bathing  facilities  are 
of  the  first  order.  The  hotels  are  numerous,  and  of  modern  construction,  and  in  sum- 
mer the  phice  is  the  favorite  resort  of  Philadelphians  as  well  as  of  people  from  cities 
more  remote.     The  climate  is  usually  equable  and  pleasant. 

CAPE  MENDOCI'XO,  in  Humboldt  co.,  Cal.,  the  extreme  w.  point  rf  the  state; 
40   ,6'  2i"  n.,  124°  23'  27"  west.     There  is  a  flashing  light  428  ft.  above  the  water. 

CAPE  NORTH.     See  Mageroe,  ante. 

CAPE  ORTEGAL',  the  n.  extremity  of  Spain,  projecting  into  the  bay  of  Biscay  ia 

the  province  of  Coruiina;  43'  47'  n.,  7    56  w. ;  on  a  rugged  and  barren  coast. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  popularly  regarded  as  the  most  southerlj'  promontory  of  Africa, 
though  it  is  half  a  degree  to  the  n.  of  cape  Agulhas.  The  latter  is  merelj'  a  projection 
on  a  coastline,  which  diverges  inconsiderably  from  a  parallel ;  but  the  former  is  really 
the  turning-point  from  s.  to  e.  on  the  voyane  from  Europe  to  India.  This  celebrated 
promontory  is  in  lat.  34'  22'  s.,  and  long.  18  29'  e.,  being  the  termination  of  Table  moun- 
tain, which,  as  it  recedes  towards  the  bay  of  its  own  name,  rises  from  the  height  of  lUOO 
ft.  above  the  sea  to  tliat  of  3,582.  The  cape  (for  so  it  is  called  by  way  of  eminence)  was 
discovered  and  doubled  by  Diaz,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  as  earlj'  as  1486 — six  years 
before  Columbus,  in  aiming  at  the  same  goal  by  a  diiferent  route,  led  the  way  to  Amer- 
ica. But  it  was  only  in  14'J7  that  Vasco  da  Gama  realized  the  value  of  Diaz's  di.scovery, 
by  rounding  it  on  his  adventurous  voj'age  from  Lisbon  to  Calicut.  The  result  was  not 
merely  to  open  a  new  cliannel  for  the  traftic  of  the  east,  but  it  was  also  to  transfer  trad- 
ing superiority  from  the  republics  of  Italy  to  the  states  of  Western  Europe. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  a  Briti.sh  colony,  was  so  called  from  the  cape  on  its  s.w. 
extremity.  It  was  established  bj'  the  Dutch  in  1652,  .some  attempts  at  a  settlement  hav- 
ing been  previously  made  by  tiie  Portuguese.  The  former  only  intended  it  at  first  as  an 
intermediate  station  between  Holland  and  their  East  Indian  possessions;  and  at  first 
occupied  only  a  small  tract  of  ground  on  the  slopes  of  Table  mountain,  with  some  por- 
tion of  the  adjoining  flats;  but  they  had  in  their  neighborhood  scattered  tribes  of 
improvident  natives,  singularly  feeble  of  purpo,se,  and  incapable  of  organization  on  a  large 
scale.  Tlie  tide  of  immigration  set  in  from  Hollaiul,  and  when  the  country  was  finally 
taken  po-i-;ession  of  by  the  British  in  1806  (there  having  been  a  brief  occupation  of  it 
from  17!)6  till  1803),  the  Dutch  had  extended  their  dominion  as  far  to  the  e.  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Fish  river,  and  fr.)in  that  point  in  a  waving  line  .cross  the  country  to  the 
w.,  a  little  s.  of  Orange  river. 

In  entering  upon  the  government  of  this  large  territory,  the  British  found  themselves 
face  to  face  with  a  race  of  a  totally  different  sort  from  that  of  the  purposeless  Hottentot 
— a  people  styled  Kaffirs,  mainly  of  Arab  descent,  consisting  of  tall,  athletic,  finely 
formed  men.  of  warlike  disposition^,  with  an  incurable  propensity  to  steal  from  any  one, 
provided  he  was  not  of  their  own  tribe,  and  particularly  so  if  lie  was  a  foreigner.  The 
inevitable  result  was  a  succession  of  wars — those,  namely,  of  1812,  1819.  1828,  1835-36, 
1846-47,  1851-52.  . 

Cape  Colony  proper  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Orange  river  and  the  Kei.  But  of 
late  the  area  of  this  British  po.ssessiou  has  been  greatly  extended  by  the  annexation  of 
districts  lying  to  the  northward.  Of  these  successive  annexations  the  most  important 
are  that  of  Briti<h  Kaflraria  (^ee  Kaffkauia)  in  1866;  of  liasutoland,  lying  in  th(;up|)er 
basin  of  the  Orange  river,  in  1868;  of  two  vast  districts  across  the  Kei  called  Fiimokuid 
and  Xoman's-land,  now  called  Giiqua  land  East  (q.v.),  in  1875;  of  Griqua-laiid  West,  in 
1876;  and  of  the  Transvaal  (q.v.)  in  1877.  The  area  of  cape  Colony  proper  is  181.592 
sq.m.,  and  its  pop.  in  1875,  496,381.  The  area  of  the  wliole  colony,  with  the  newly 
incorporated  districts,  is  estimated  at  329,495  sq.m.,  and  its  pop.  at  1,142,782. 

Tiie  highest  range  of  mountains  within  th(;  colony  is  9.000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
mountains  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  coast-line  of  from  30  to  about  100  m.,  and  receive 
dilTerent  names  on  tiieir  course,  such  as  the  Stormberg.  Sneeuwl)erg,  Nieuwveld,  Rog- 
geveld.  and  Kamicsherg.  Between  this  principiil  range  and  the  sea  on  the  e.,  there  are 
two  other  ranges  less  contiinious  mid  regular,  the  intermediate  one  generally  more  dis- 
tant from  the  first  than  they  are  from  each  other. 

South  .Vfrica  being  not  "far  from  the  region  of  the  trades,  s.e.  winds  prevail,  especially 
in  tlie  summer  time;  the  only  other  wind  that  maybe  said  to  blow  is  that  from  the 
n.w.,  wliicli  prevails  during  the  colder  months.  But  whichever  of  these  two  winds 
predominates — the  one  bearintr  a  su])ply  of  rain  from  tlie  Indian  ocean,  the  other,  if  less 
frequent,  more  richly  laden  from  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  nearer  the  line  than  the  country 
which  it  I'eriili/cs — it  fails  to  deposit  its  stores  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  principal 
water-shed  which  cros.ses  its  path.  Hence  the  curious  fact  of  tlie  transi)osilion  of  sea- 
sons in  tiie  same  latitude.  As  the  harvest  in  such  latitudes  depends  more  on  the  sup- 
ply of  rain  than  anything  else,  peo|)le  are  reaping  on  the  one  side  of  the  country  whilst 
tiiey  arc  sowing  and  planting  on  the  other.  Ceriain  parts  of  the  country  are  liable  to 
long  continued  droughts,  because  while  very  heavy  rain-falls  take  place,  the  rain  if 
confined  to  a  particular  part  of  the  year.     The  country,  however,  is  admirably  adapted 
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for  the  storage  of  w<ater.  In  many  places  one  meets  with  the  successive  beds  of  dried- 
up  lakes,  witli  a  narrow  outlet  at  the  lower  ends,  through  which  a  periodic  stream 
flows.  By  closing  up  this  outlet,  arlificial  lakes  or  dams  maj^  be  formed  to  almost  any 
extent,  and  of  uiiTimited  number;  and  from  the  steepness  of  the  slope,  the  lands  lower 
down  admit  easilj'  of  being  laid  under  water. 

As  regards  minerals,  the  diamond  lieidsare  in  Griqualand  (q.v.),  till  recently  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  colony,  and  in  the  free  state.  In  1874,  the  lieutenant  of  West  Griqua- 
land issued  an  order  f(jr  the  better  management  of  diggings  and  mines  of  precious 
stones  and  minerals,  in  which  he  requires  that  miners  shall  have  a  certiiicate,  dealers  a 
license,  and  the  mines  ])e  under  offieiul  inspection.  This  ordinance  created  a  great  out- 
cry against  if  b^- a  great  body  of  dealers,  but  it  seems  ueces.sary  that  such  protection 
sliouid  shield  the  weak  anil  the  dealer  who  wishes  to  trade  according  to  recognized  law. 
Gold  is  confidently  reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  Transvaal  in  payable  quantities; 
but  the  only  mineral  within  the  colony  which  has  greatly  added  to  its  wealth  is  the 
rich  copper  ore  found  in  Namaqualaud. 

There  is  in  the  colony  almost  a  total  want  of  navigable  rivers,  but  the  sj'stem  of  rail- 
ways is  rapidly  extending.  Already  the  copper  mines  are  connected  with  Port  Xolloth; 
the  line  which  connected  Cape  Town  with  'Yellington  has  been  carried  forward  to 
Worcester.  When  completed,  it  will  lie  a  trunk  line  extending  from  one  end  of  the 
colony  to  the  other.  Another  line  has  been  begun  at  Port  Elizabeth,  in  order  that  it 
may  pierce  the  gaps  in  the  mountain  regions,  and  open  up  the  way  to  the  country 
behind  them.  A  line  is  projected  from  East  London  with  a  similar  view.  The  ship- 
ping at  Cape  Town  is  now  secure  by  a  breakwater  and  docks.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  of  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  and  the  Kowie;  but  measures  are  being  taken 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in  making  these  also  safe  from  the  tierce  s.e.  winds. 

This  splendid  country  is  at  present  occupied  by  an  assemblage  of  very  varied  races. 
Tlie  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  who  landed  here.  The  Dutch  are  probably 
still  the  most  numerous,  notwithstanding  the  exodus  to  the  Orange  river  free  state, 
prompted  by  the  slave  question.  Next  in  number  are  the  English,  by  whom  some  parts 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  c.,  are  occupied  almost  exclusively.  The  French 
are  also  largely  represented,  many  refugees  having  settled  in  it  subsequently  to  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  but  they  are  now  nearly  ab.sorbed  in  the  Dutch 
population.  They  were  at  first  located  principally  in  the  w.,  where  they  introduced 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  but  their  names  are  now  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  land. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  importation  of  Germans,  who  have  been  settled  on  the 
frontiers  adjoining  the  Kathrs  for  defensive  purposes.  As  regards  the  colored  inhabit- 
ants, large  numbers  of  Kaffirs  have  been  retained  in  the  districts  which  they  formerly 
occupied,  and  iithers  have  come  into  the  country  as  .shepherds  and  servants.  There  is 
a  large  number  of  people  of  ^lalay  origin  in  and  around  Cape  Towi.,  and  in  towns  on 
the  e.  coast,  who  gain  a  livelihood  as  tishermen,  porters,  and  the  more  laborious  sorts 
of  skilled  labor.  There  are  a  few  Mozambiqueres  and  Hottentots,  besides  a  number  of 
half-castes,  to  whom  the  name  of  Africander  properly  belongs. 

The  constitution  of  the  country,  after  .several  changes,  was  fixed  in  its  present  form, 
by  an  act  passed  by  the  colonial  legislature  in  1872,  which  provides  for  responsible  gov- 
ernment. There  are  two  elective  chambers,  the  upper  house,  consisting  of  21  members, 
11  of  whom  represent  the  western  province  as  one  constituency,  and  10  the  eastern. 
Tliey  are  presided  over  by  the  lord  chief -justice.  To  the  lower  house,  or  house  of 
assemblj-,  two  representatives  ai'e  appointed  by  each  division  of  the  colony,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Cape  district,  which,  as  being  more  populous,  returns  four.  They 
amount  in  all  to  68,  and  are  presided  over  by  a  speaker  of  their  own  choice.  The 
16  electoral  divisions  into  which  the  western  and  eastern  provinces  are  each  divided, 
are  again  subdivided  for  magisterial  and  fiscal  purposes.  The  governor  carries  on 
the  adnunistration  along  with  a  ministry  of  5  members — the  colonial  secretary,  the 
attorney-general,  the  treasurer-general,  the  commissioner  of  crown  lands  and  public 
works,  the  secretary  for  native  affair.s.  The  supreme  court,  which  has  its  sittings  in 
Cape  Town,  has  two  judges  beside  the  lord  chief-justice.  Another  court  holds  its 
sittings  in  Graham's  Town,  in  which  there  are  two  judges  only,  but  there  lies  an  appeal 
to  the  supreme  court.  In  other  parts  of  the  colony,  justice  is  administered  by  the 
judges  going  on  circuit.     A  colonial  university  has  recently  been  founded. 

Wool  is  Ihe  staple  product  of  the  colony;  ostrich  farming  and  the  culture  of  the 
vine  are  carried  on.  The  following  tables  show  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  colony 
for  recent  years: 

Imports.  Exports. 

1870 £2.352,043  £2,453.768 

1874 5,725,412  4,408.747 

1877 5, 158,348  3,634,073 

The  Cape  Colony  is  not  exceptional  in  showing  a  decline  in  imports  and  exports 
in  1877;  but  the  insecurity  caused  by  the  troubles  ending  in  the  Zulu  war  of  1879 
has  told  against  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  The  official  tables  include  in  the 
returns  of  revenue  also  (he  loans  raised  by  the  government;  the  increase  since  1873  is 
accordingly  not  to  be  regarded  as  normal. 
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Revenue.  Expenditure, 

1870 £831.211  £795,695 

1873 2,078,220  2,159.658 

1875 2,246,179  2,272,275 

1877 2,631,603  3,428,393 

CAPE  PAL:MAS,  the  s.  extremity  of  Liberia,  Africa,  4^  27'  n.,  7'  44'  west.  This 
was  the  point  at  which  tlie  Maryhmd  coiouy  of  free  colored  emigrants  settled  in  1834. 
The  surrounding  country  is  one  of  the  Liberian  states,  and  is  called  Maryland.  There 
is  a  light-house  on  the  cape. 

CAP?:  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  in  Behring  sea,  the  w.  point  of  the  mainland  of 
Alaska,  directly  opposite  to  East  cape  in  Siberia,  the  strait  between  the  two  being  the 
narrowest  water  between  America  and  Asia.  The  cape  is  a  few  miles  s.  of  the  Arctic 
circle,  and  terminates  in  a  bold  biulf,  n.  of  which  are  dangerous  shoals. 

CAPE  RACE,  the  s.e.  point  of  Newfoundland,  usually  the  first  American  land  seen 
by  .steamers  from  England,  46"  40'  n.,  52'  54'  west.  There  is  a  revolving  light  180  ft. 
above  tlie  sea      The  cape  terminates  in  a  bold  rough  headland. 

CAFEBCAIL'ZIE,  C.vrEUc.\ii.LiE,  "Wood-grouse,  or  Cock  of  the  Woods  {tetrao  uro- 
gaJluK),  the  largest  of  the  gallinaceous  birds  of  Europe.  It  is  a  species  of  grou.se  (q.v.), 
almost  equal  in  size  to  the  turkey ;  tlie  male,  which  is  the  largest,  sometimes  weighing 
fifteen  pounds  or  more.  In  figure  and  ajjpearance,  it  much  resembles  the  blackcock, 
but  the  tail  of  the  male  C.  is  rounded,  and  not  forked,  as  in  that  species;  and  the  male 
C.  has  tlie  feathers  of  the  head  elongated.  The  general  color  of  the  adult  male  is 
brownish  black,  minutely  freckled  witli  grayish  white,  and  with  lighter  brown;  the 
qnill-f'iithers  dark  br(i\sii;  the  tail-feathers  nearly  black,  some  of  the  longer  tail-covcrts 
on  the  sides  of  the  tail  tipped  with  white;  the  clicdt  is  of  a  shining  dark  green;  there  is 
a  small  scarlet  patch  of  naked  skin  above  the  eye,  and  the  bill  is  whitish.  The  general 
color  of  the  female  and  of  young  males  is  dark  brown,  freckled  with  yellowish  brown; 
the  front  of  the  neck  and  the  che.st  are  yellowish  chestnut;  and  tlie  feathers  of  the  under 
parts  are  generally  edged  with  white.  The  C.  has  the  feet  feathered  to  the  toes,  but  the 
toes  are  naked.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  pine-woods;  feeds  on  berries,  seeds,  worms, 
insects,  etc.,  and  on  the  young  .shoots  of  the  pine,  greatly  preferring  the  Scotcli  fir  to 
the  spruce;  occasionally  also  eating,  at  least  in  winter,  the  liuds  of  the  birch  and  other 
trees.  The  female  makes  her  ne.st"on  the  ground,  and  lays  from  six  to  twelve  eggs,  of  a 
pale  reddish  or  yellowish  brown,  spotted  with  other  shades  of  brown,  and  more  than 
3  in.  long.  Like  the  black-cock,  the  C.  is  polygamou.s. — The  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  C.  is  very  extensive:  it  is  found  on  tlie  pine-covered  mountains  of  all 
parts  of  Europe,  from  Spain  and  Italy  almost  to  the  North  cape,  and  is  abundant  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia.  It  was  atone  time  found  both  in  Scotland  and  Irdnnd,  but  was 
completely  extirpated  about  the  end  of  the  18th  or  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
Through  the  exertions,  however,  of  tlie  earl  of  Fife  and  other  proprietors  of  great  High- 
land estates,  but  particularly  of  the  marquis  of  Breadalbaiie.  it  has  again  been  restored 
to  the  forests  of  tlie  Highlands  of  Scottand.  The  C.  is  very  capable  of  domestication, 
and  breads  readily,  if  allowed  the  range  of  a  space  containing  a  few  pine-trees.  It  is 
much  esteemed  for  the  table.  The  market  of  Stockholm  is  well  supplied  with  it  in  win- 
ter; and  since  the  establishment  of  steam  communication,  it  has  been  regularly  brought 
from  Scandinavia  to  London. 

CAPE  RIVEE,  properly  Vdnnl'-H,  taking  its  popular  name  from  the  proximity  of  its 
mouth  to  fape  Gracias  a  bios,  on  the  e.  reach  of  the  Mosquito  shore  in  Central  America. 
After  a  i^^enfrally  n.e.  course  of  nearly  300  m.,  it  enters  the  ('aribl)ean  sea,  about  lat.  14' 
59'  n.,  and  long.'  83'  11'  w.,  being  navigable   for  a  considerable  distance  upwards. 

CAPERNAUM,  meaning  "the  field  of  repentance,"  or  "city  of  comfort,"  was  in  the 
time  of  our  Savior  a  favorite  and  exalted  city,  and  one  of  the  three  which  he  upbraided 
"because  they  repented  not."  It  was  situated  on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  or  lake  of  Gennesjireth.  It  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  extending  more  than  a  mde 
along  the  shore  and  back  towards  the  mountains,  so  overgrown  with  grass  and  bushes, 
that  it  i<  difficult  to  move  among  tliem.     C.  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Syria  Tell-hfln. 

CAPERS  are  the  pickled  fiower-buds  of  the  caper-bush  (cfippnris  .ipinosa).  They  have 
an  agreeable  pungency  of  taste,  with  a  slight  bitterness,  and  have  long  been  in  very  gen- 
eral u.se  as  a  condiment  and  ingredient  of'sauces,  along  with  boiled  mulion  and  other 
kinds  of  food.  Thev  possess  niedicin.'il  properties,  being  antiscorbutic,  .stimulant,  and 
laxative.  They  are  of  a  grayish  green  color,  to  improve  which,  however,  copper  is  some- 
times used,  as  in  the  case  o'f  gherkins  and  oilier  pickles,  rendering  them  poisonous. 
This  can  be  detected  by  thrusting  a  polished  iron  rod  into  the  vessel  which  contains  the 
C;  the  surface  of  the  rod  soon  becoming  coated  with  copper,  if  it  is  present.— The 
capcr-bu.sh  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  other  countries  near  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  .s.  of  Fiance  and  in  Italy, 
but  most  of  all  in  Sicily.  It  succeeds  in  the  open  air  even  at  Paris,  but  in  Britain 
requires  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  It  is  a  trailing,  rambling  shrub,  loving  dry  places, 
and  often  growing  on  rocks  or  walls,  adding  a  fresh  charm  of  beauty  to  many  an  ancient 
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ruin.  It  bcGjins  to  flower  early  in  summer,  and  continues  flowering  till  winter.  The 
l)ii(is  are  gathered  ever}'  morning,  and  are  ininiediatclN'  put  into  vinegar  and  salt:  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  they  are  sortecl  aeconling  to  their  size  and  cohjr,  the  greenest  and 
least  expanded  being  the  best,  and  are  again  put  into  vinegar,  the  finest  being  sent  to 
the  market  in  bottles,  the  coarser  in  small  barrels.  The  fruit,  which  is  a  small  berry,  is 
also  pickled  in  the  s.  of  Italy.  Tiie  flower-buds  of  the  caper  of  Mount  Sinai  (aippa- 
ris  Siiiiiica)  are  pickled  like  those  of  the  common  species;  the  seeds  are  also  pickled, 
and  arc  called  by  a  name  signifying  mountain  pepper.  The  fruit  of  capparia  aphylla  is 
made  into  a  pickle  in  India.  Species  of  caiiparis  are  numerous  in  India,  the  warm  parts 
of  Anurica,  etc.  See  Cappakioh.k. — Various  substitutes  for  C.  are  sometimes  used, 
as  the  flowei'-buds  of  the  marsh  marigold  {caltha  palustrix),  those  of  the  Indian  cress 
(tropitobtm  mnjux),  and  those  of  tlie  bean  caper  {zygopliyllum  fabago). 

C.VPERS,  Wii.Li.\M,  D.D.,  1790-1855;  a  Methodist  minister  of  South  Carolina,  in 
early  life  a  missionary  among  the  Indians  in  Georgia.  He  was  for  several  years  presid- 
ing elder  in  Charleston,  where  he  edited  the  Wcdeyan  Journal,  afterwards  merged  in 
Zioii'n  Herdld,  and  still  later  changed  to  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  of  New 
York.  In  1838,  he  was  representative  to  the  Wesleyan  conference  in  England,  and  in 
1855  was  chosen  professor  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  South  Carolina  uni- 
versity,    lu  1846,  he  was  elected  bishop,  and  filled  the  office  until  his  deatli. 

CAPE  SABLE,  the  s.  point  of  the  mainland  of  Florida,  and  the  s.e.  extremity  of 
the  m:iinland  of  the  United  States,  26"  55'  u.,  81"  15'  west.  The  cape  is  occupied  by 
fort  Poinsett. 

CAPE  SABLE,  the  s.  point  of  Nova  Scotia,  43°  26'  n.,  66"  38'  west.  There  is  a  light 
on  Cape  Sable  island,  which  island  has  a  pop.  of  about  600  fishermen. 

CAPE  SAN  LUCAS,  the  s.  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  23'  44'  n. 
109'  54'  west.     Directly  e.  across  the  gulf  is  the  Mexican  port  and  city  of  Mazatlan. 

CAPE  SAN  ROQUE,  in  n.e.  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande,  5°  28'  s.,  35'  16' 
west.     Behind  the  cape  is  a  bay,  on  which  is  the  town  of  St.  Joseph. 

CAPE  SPARTIVENTO.  in  s.  Italy,  in  the  Mediterranean,  37'  57'  n. ,  16°  5'  east.  The 
ancients  called  it  "  Hercules'  Promontorium,"  and  supposed  it  to  be  the  most  southerly 
point  of  Italy. 

CAPE  ST.  VINCENT,  a  headland  forming  the  s.w.  extremity  of  Portugal,  in  lat.  37' 
2'  n.,  long.  9"  w.,  is  celebrated  on  account  of  two  naval  liattles  in  which  British  ships 
were  engaged,  fought  oft'  it,  one  in  1693,  the  other  in  1797.  In  the  former,  admiral 
Rooke,  who  with  some  20  Eaglish  and  Dutch  men-of-war  was  convoying  a  fleet  of  some 
400  merchantmen,  was  attacked  off  this  point  by  the  French  admiral  De  Tourville,  and 
after  a  running  fight  lost  several  ships  and  80  merchantmen.  lu  Feb.  1797,  sir  John 
.Jervis,  with  a  fleet  of  15  sail,  gave  battle  to  a  Spanish  fleet  of  27  sail  of  the  line, 
and  defeated  them,  capturing  four  ships  and  driving  the  rest  into  Cadiz  bay,  where  they 
were  Ijluekaded. 

CAPE  ST.  VINCENT,  the  s.w.  extremity  of  Portugal,  37°  2'  n.,  9'  west.  Off  the 
cape,  Feb.  14,  1797,  the  English  admiral  Jervis  defeated  a  Spanish  fleet  much  larger 
than  his  own. 

CA'PETIAN  DYNASTY,  the  third  Prankish  dynasty,  founded  about  the  close  of  the 
10th  c. ,  when  Hugo  Capet  ascended  the  throne.  The  surname  Capet  has  been  derived 
from  rappetus,  "a  monk's  hood,"  because,  though  duke  of  France,  Hugo  was  also  abbot 
of  St.  Martin  de  Tours.  On  the  death  of  the  last  Carlovingian  monarch  (Louis  V.,  sur- 
named  Le  Faineant — i.e.,  the  Slothful),  Hugo,  the  most  powerful  of  French  vassals, 
seized  the  throne,  and  by  moderation  and  prudent  concessions  made  to  the  authorities 
of  the  church,  as  well  as  to  his  brother-nobles,  who  hadmade  themselves  independent, 
contrived  to  retain  the  power  he  had  seized.  He  was  crowned  at  Noyon,  July  3,  987. 
In  order  to  establish  his  dynasty,  Hugo  caused  his  eldest  son  Robert  to  be  crowned  as 
eo-rei:ent,  988.  Capet  first  made  Paris  the  capital  of  France.  He  died  in  996;  when  his 
son  Robert,  a  well-disposed  but  feeble  ruler,  ascended  the  throne,  who  died  1031,  beloved 
liy  his  domestics,  but  despised  by  his  neiglibors  and  vassals,  forgotten  by  his  people,  and 
permitting  all  power  to  vanish  from  his  hands.  It  was  during  his  long  lethargic  reign 
lh:it  the  towns  and  cities  of  France  began  to  form  themselves  into  corporations,  to  act  in 
their  own  name,  to  contract  obligations,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  middle-class  free- 
dom. In  man}^  other  ways,  also,  the  happy  dissolution  of  royal  power  sowed  the  .seeds 
of  national  prosperity.  Robert's  sons  were  Henry,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Robert, 
ancestor  of  the  older  hou«e  of  Burgundy. 

Henry  left  two  son.s — Philippe  I.,  who  ascended  the  throne,  and  Hugo,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  first  crusade  (1096),  and  died  1102.  Philippe,  under  the  regency 
of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  came  to  the  throne  when  only  eight  years  old,  and  first 
really  began  to  reign  after  the  death  of  the  regent  (106G).  He  took  hardly  any  part  in 
the  great  movements  and  events  of  his  times,  but  supported  Robert,  son  of  William  the 
conqueror,  in  his  rebellion  against  his  father.  Consequently,  William  commenced  an 
expedition  against  Paris,  and  would  probably  have  dethroned  Philippe,  but  died  in 
U.  K.  III.— 27 
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1089.  By  his  dissolute  course  of  life,  Philippe  fell  under  a  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion issued  by  pope  Gregory'  VII.  in  1094,  and,  after  doing  penance,  died  in  1108. 

His  successor,  Louis  VI.,  surnamed  Zc  Gros,  had,  during  Pliiiippe's  lifetime,  been 
active  in  the  support  of  the  crown,  and  now  extended  the  royal  power,  whicii  had  been 
ahnost  entirely  confined  within  the  duchy  of  Paris.  By  bold  and  vigorous  measures 
lie  brought  everywhere  liis  vassels  into  real  subjection  to  his  authont}',  liberated  the 
towns  from  baronial  opp'ression,  partly  abolished  feudal  bondaLre,  and  e.xtentied  con- 
siderably the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown.  His  life  was  an  ahnost  incessant  contest 
with  the  small  and  turbulent  vassals  who  had  rioted  in  the  license  atYorded  them  by  the 
weakness  of  his  predecessors.     He  died  1187,  leaving  a  niunerous  family. 

As  his  eldest  son  and  co-regent,  Phili])pe,  had  died  during  the  reign  of  Louis,  his 
second  son.  Louis  VII.,  le  Jeuue,  now  came  to  the  throne,  and  by  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor  of  Guieune,  heiress  of  the  duTce  of  Aquitaine,  gained  a  considerable  accession 
to  the  power  of  the  crown.  He  engaged  in  the  second  Crusade,  and  led  100,000  men  to 
the  east;  but  was  unsuccessful,  and  retm-ned  to  France  after  an  absence  of  two  years. 
In  1152,  he  divorced  his  unfaithful  wife  Eleanor,  who  subsequently  married  Henry 
Plautageuet,  afterwards  Ilenrj'  II.  of  England.  This  marriage  made  Henry  far  more 
powerful  than  the  king  of  France,  and  Louis  would  probably  have  lost  his  crown  had 
not  the  disturbances  in  England — the  quarrels  with  Becket  and  with  his  own  sons — 
proved  .sufficient  to  occupy  Henry's  attention.     Louis  le  .Teune  died  1180. 

Philippe  Auguste  (q.v.),  his  sou  by  a  third  marriage,  ascended  the  throne  ten  months 
before  his  father's  death,  and  proved  himself  the  most  able  ruler  of  the  Capetian  dyna.sty. 
Against  the  wishes  of  his  family,  he  married  Isabelie  of  Hainault,  great-granddaughter 
of  the  last  of  the  Carloviugiaus,  and  thus  linally  united  the  two  houses.  His  successor, 
Louis  VIII.,  who  died  1326,  was  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  count  of  Champagne, 
paramour  of  the  queen,  Blanca  of  Castile.  Louis  VIII.  was  followed  bj'  his  son,  Louis 
IX.  (S.VINT  Louis,  q.v.),  who  died  at  Tunis,  1270.  Of  the  eleven  children  of  St.  Louis, 
the  eldest,  Louis,  died  aged  IG  years,  while  the  youngest,  Robert,  became  the  founder  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  (see  Boukbox).  The  second  son,  Philippe  HI.,  leluircU,  succeeded 
his  father,  and,  by  the  decease  of  two  brothers  and  two  uncles,  acquired  possession  of 
Poitou,  Auvergne,  and  Toulouse.  His  son  (Philippe  IV.,  le  hel)  acquired  by  marriage 
Chamijagne  with  Navarre.  These  acquisitions,  and  his  attempt  to  secure  for  his  uncle, 
Charles  of  Anjou,  the  throne  of  Naples,  involved  Philij)pe  III.  in  contentions  with  Italy 
and  Spain.  lie  subjugated  Navarre,  1276,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1285.  Philippe 
IV.,  le  hel,  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  17  j-ears  old.  He  soon  gave  signs  of  a  despotic 
character,  plundered  the  estates  of  the  church,  defied  papal  authority,  persecuted  the 
order  of  Templars  ((j.v.),  and  removed  the  residence  of  the  pope  to  Avignon.  Tlie  atro- 
cious act  of  burning  the  grand-master,  with  sixty  knights,  of  the  ordnrof  Templars,  after 
they  had  recalled  all  the  confessions  drawn  from  them  by  torture,  has  left  an  inefface- 
able blot  on  the  name  of  Philippe  le  bel.  He  died  1J514,  and  left  three  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

'i'lie  eldest  son,  Louis  X.,  hhutin,  who  ascended  the  throne,  displayed  remarkable 
weakness  of  character,  and  died  1316.  He  was  succeeded  bv  Philippe  V.,  le  long, 
second  .son  of  Philippe  le  bel,  who  died  without  issue.  By  his  death  (1322)  the  crown 
came  to  Charles  IV.,  h'  htl,  third  son  of  Philippe  le  bel,  and  the  last  of  the  direct  line  of 
the  Capetian  kings.  He  died  1328,  leaving  l)y  his  third  marriage  a  daughter,  named 
Blanche,  who  married  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  died  (lo92)  leaving  no  is.sue. 
Isabflie  (daughter  of  Philippe  \v  bel)  married  Edward  II.  of  England,  and  was  mother 
of  Edward  III.,  who  consequently  took  the  title  of  king  of  France,  which  was  retained 
by  the  kings  of  England  milil  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  but  Philippe  of  Valois,  cousin  of 
the  last  Capetian  king,  and  grandson  of  Philippe  HI.,  lehardl,  claimed  the  crown  of 
France  by  virtue  of  (he  Salic  law,  and  so  founded  the  dynasty  of  Valois  (cj. v.). 

CAPE  TITMOUSE,  Jinnisrapctisis,  a  small  bird  of  tlie  cape  of  Good  Hope,  remark- 
able for  its  curious  nest,  which  is  built  of  cotton  or  other  fiber  in  the  form  of  a  bottle, 
and  suspended  from  the  limb  of  a  tree.  On  the  outside,  near  the  opening,  is  built  a 
pouch  or  pocket,  in  which  the  male  bird  rests  while  the  female  is  on  the  nest,  and  when 
she  leaves  he  manages  by  strokes  of  his  wings  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  nest,  to  prevent 
intrusion  while  they  are  in  search  of  food. 

CAPE  TOWN,  the  capital  of  Cape  Colony,  faces  Table  bay  to  the  n.e.,  is  flanked  by 
the  induniain  Lion's  Head,  with  its  continuation  to  Lion's  Pump  or  Signal  hill,  and  has 
behind  it  tiie  i>recii)ices  of  Table  mouniain.  Its  hit.  is  33  56  s.,  its  long.  18  28'  7"  east. 
Its  mean  temperature  .58.3  F.  for  winter,  76.6  for  summer,  and  67.3"  for  the  whole 
year.  Pop.  4O.(H)0.  Two  lines  of  passenger  wagons  connect  it  with  the  diamond  fields, 
which  are  reached  in  about  a  week,  railways  with  Worcester,  etc.,  and  electric  telegraphs 
witii  the  princii)al  parts  of  tiie  colony.  It  is  the  principal  port  for  the  coasting  tracleas  well 
as  foreign  exports  and  imptjif's;  is  well  su[)j>lied  with  fish,  as  well  as  meat,  dairy  prod- 
uce, an(l  every  sort  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  at  a  moderate  price.  It  has  a  supply  of  fresh 
water  of  excellent  quality.  C.  T.  is  the  seat  of  the  government,  the  .supreme  court,  and 
a  college  and  university.  All  the  churches  are  well  represented — the  Engli.sh  Episcopal, 
tiie  Roman  Catholic,  and  rei)resentatives  of  Presbyterian.s,  Lutherans,  Wesleyans,  Con- 
gregationalists,  a  Free  church  (chiefly  an  off -break  from  the  Dutch  church),  a  Jewish 
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synagogue,  and  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  the  Malay  population  being  of  that  faith.  There 
are  also  banks  and  insurance  oflices.  The  town  is  built  upon  a  doul^le  sloi)e,  which  sub- 
sides into  a  phiiu  on  the  n.e.  side.  Its  streets,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  are  lined 
witli  liouscs,  for  the  most  part  of  an  eastern  type,  witli  heavy  walls.  Hat  roofs,  and  hu'ge 
public  apartments,  interspersed  with  increasing  numbers  of  shops  and  warehouses,  of  the 
sort  to  be  met  with  in  England. 

The  most  remarkable  structures  are  the  breakwater,  with  the  docks  and  patent  slip; 
the  ('astle,  with  its  outworks  and  bastions;  tlie  barracks  for  the  military,  the  K-omau 
Catholic  cathedral,  with  a  few  other  places  of  worship;  the  museum  andlibrary,  with 
tile  Botanic  gardens  in  front;  and  between  it  and  Government  house,  a  park,  with  its 
avenues  shaded  by  stately  oaks.  Out  of  town,  a  little  distance  to  the  n.w.,  is  Somerset 
hospital,  and  the  Royal  observatory,  about  two  and  a  half  m.  to  the  n.e. 

C.  T.  returns  four  nienil)ers  to  Ihe  colonial  assembly.  The  municipality  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  town-council  of  18  members — three  from  each  of  six  separate  districts— and 
is  presided  over  by  a  mayor  elected  annually  by  the  council.  In  Sept.,  1872,  it  possessed 
44  vessels,  and  their  united  tonnage  was  4,416.  There  are  5  newspajjers  in  C.  T. ,  which 
ai"e  issued  three  times  a  week;  2  bi-weeklies,  1  weekly,  1  fortnightly,  and  3  monthly 
magazines. 

CAPE  TRAFALGAR'.     See  Trafalgar,  ante. 

CAPE  VERD,  the  most  westerly  headland  in  Africa,  jutting  out  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  between  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Senegal,  in  lat.  14"  48'  n.,  long.  17°  34'  west.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  about  1445,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
a  group  of  gigantic  baobab  trees  wliich  adorns  its  summit. 

CAPE  VERD  ISLANDS  {Mas  Verfles),  a  group  of  islands  belondng  to  Portugal,  lying 
in  lat.  14°  45'  to  17  19  n. .  and  long.  23"45'  to  25"  25'  w.,  and  distant  about  320  m.  w.  of  the 
cape  from  which  they  take  their  name.  The  principal  islands  are  ten — viz.,  Santiago, 
the  largest  and  most  important,  Fogo,  Brava,  Maio,  Boavista,  San  Nicolao,  San  Antonio, 
San  Vicente,  San  Luzia,  and  Sal.  There  are  besides  four  islets,  barren  and  uninhabited. 
The  total  area  is  about  1700  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  (1872)  of  76,000.  The  islands  are  all 
very  mountainous,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the  action  of  submarine  volcanoes.  The 
highest  elevation  is  reached  in  a  volcanic  peak,  9,157  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  the  Lsland 
of  Fogo,  and  which  is  still  active.  The  climate  is  unhealthy  during  the  rainy  season. 
Though  water  is  deficient,  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  yielding  African  and  southern 
European  products.  Sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  grown,  and  the 
trade  in  archil,  monopolized  b)''  government,  has  in  some  seasons  yielded  as  much  as 
£24,000.  Several  of  the  European  domestic  animals  thrive  well.  Turtles  are  abundant 
in  the  surrounding  seas,  and  whales  also  are  fished  bj"  British  and  American  vessels. 
Amber  is  found  on  the  coasts,  and  great  quantities  of  salt  formed  by  solar  evaporation 
is  obtained  from  the  lagunes  on  the  shores,  especially  on  the  island  of  Sal.  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  mostly  negroes,  indolent  but  harmless,  speak  a  corrupted  form  of  Portu- 
guese, called  Lingua  Creoula.  The  revenue  for  1874-75  was  estimated  at  about  £43,000, 
and  the  expenditure  for  the  same  year  at  £42,000.  The  islands  are  under  a  governor- 
general,  exercising  both  civil  and  military  authority.  The  chief  ports  are  Porto  Praya, 
on  the  island  of  Santiago,  and  Porto  Grande,  the  best  harbor  in  the  whole  group,  on 
the  island  of  San  Vicente.  The  islands  were  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
c.  by  the  Portuguese,  who  shortly  after  colonized  them. 

CAPE  VINCENT,  a  t.  in  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river;  pop.  of 
township,  '75,  3,180.  The  village  is  a  port  of  entry;  is  in  connection  with  Watertown 
by  railroad,  and  with  Kingston,  Canada,  by  ferry. 

CAPE  WRATH,  a  pyramidal  promontory  of  unrivaled  wildness  and  grandeur, 
forming  the  n.w.  extreniity  of  Scotland  and  of  Sutherland,  and  running  out  into  the 
Atlantic,  in  lat.  58°  38'  n.,  and  long.  4"  58'  5"  west.  It  consists  of  gneiss,  with  beds  of 
dark  hornblende  rock,  is  intersected  by  complex  granite  veins,  and  presents  deep  fissures 
and  tall  pinnacles.  From  it  a  reef  of  rocks,  perforated  with  arches  and  caverns,  juts 
out  into  the  sea.  Off  the  cape  is  Stag  Rock,  a  pillar  200  ft.  high.  C.  W.  is  600  ft.  high, 
and  there  is  a  light-house  near  it,  40()  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  seen  25  m.  off.  From  the 
cape  can  be  seen  N.  Rona,  50  m.  off:  Hoy  Head,  Orkney;  the  Butt  of  Lewis;  and  a 
grand  panorama  of  mountains  in  Sutherland. 

CAPIAS,  in  the  practice  of  the  English  common  law,  is  a  writ  directed  against  the 
person,  and  so  called  from  the  commencement  of  the  process  in  the  old  Latin  form.  It 
has  various  applications,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following: 

Capias  ad  Respondendum  is  a  writ  which  a  plaintiff,  after  action,  may  sue  out 
upon  affidavit  against  a  defendant  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  about  to  quit  Eng- 
land, and  against  whom  there  is  a  cause  of  action  to  the  amount  of  £50  or  upwards, 
whether  as  matter  of  contract  or  of  damage.  The  writ  dir  cts  the  sheriff  to  arrest  the 
defendant,  who  remains  in  custody  on  such  arrest  until  he  shall  have  either  given  a 
bail-bond  with  reasonable  sureties.  This  arrest  is  only  when  the  defendant's  absence 
will  prejudice  plaintiff. 

Capias  ad  SATisFACiEXDnr,  or  Ca.  Sa.  This  is  one  of  the  writs  by  which  a  plaintiff 
can  put  a  judgment  recovered  by  him  in  execution.     The  object  of  it  is  to  imprison 
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the  debtor  till  satisfaction,  when  imprisonment  is  still  permitted.     See  on  the  subject 
of  Capias  generally,  ArPKEiiEND,  Arrest.  Attachment,  Execution,  and  Bail. 

CAPILLAIRE',  a  medicinal  syrup,  used  as  a  pectoral  in  chronic  catarrhs,  is  prepared 
by  adiling  sugar  and  orange-Hower  water  to  an  infusion  of  the  fern  called  maidenhair 
(q.v.),  or  by  pouring  boiling  syrup  on  the  fern. 

CAP  ILLAEIES.  The  tubes  wliich  convey  tlie  blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart 
to  the  •various  parts  of  the  body  are  termed  arteries,  while  those  which  return  it  to  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  after  it  has  discharged  its  various  functions  in  the  body,  are 
known  as  veins.  The  name  of  capillary  (from  capilla.  a  hair)  is  given  to  the  minute 
vessels  which  form  tlie  connection  between  the  terminal  branches  of  the  arteries  and  the 
commencements  of  the  trunks  of  the  veins.  These  little  vessels  are  of  various  sizes, 
some  admitting  only  one  blood-corpuscle  at  once,  while  otliers  are  large  enough  to  allow 
of  the  simultaneous  passage  of  two,  three,  or  more  cor[)u.scles.  In  the  muscular  tissue 
their  average  diameter  is  0.003  of  a  line;  they  are  smallest  in  the  brain,  and  largest  in 
bone.  TiiL'ir  arrangement  varies  iu  different  parts.  In  some  cases,  as  in  muscular 
tissue,  they  run  for  the  most  part  parallel  to  one  another;  in  other  cases  (as  around  fat- 
cells)  tlie}-  have  a  spherical  arrangement,  and  in  the  skin  and  in  parts  of  the  intestines 
they  form  loops;  and  many  other  forms  of  distribution  might  be  mentioned.  Tliese 
various  arrangements  have  been  discovered  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  tissues 
that  have  been  successfully  injected  with  colored  fluids. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  C.  may  be  readily  seen  in  the  web  between 
the  toes  of  the  hind  foot  of  the  frog,  in  the  tongue  of  that  animal,  in  the  tail  or  gills  of 
tlie  tadpole,  in  the  wing  of  the  bat,  etc. 

The  juincipal  uses  of  tiie  capillary  system  of  vessels  will  be  noticed  in  the  articles  ou 
DrGESTiox,  Xttritiox,  RE.si>m.vTK)N,  and  Secretion. 

CAP  ILLARY  AC  TION.  When  a  clean  glass  tube  with  a  fine  bore,  open  at  both  ends, 
is  plunged  into  a  liipiid  capable  of  weitingit,  such  as  water,  the  liquid  is  found  (1)  to 
rise  in  the  tube  above  tiie  level  of  its  surface  in  the  vessel  containing  it;  (2)  to  ri.se  the 
higher  in  the  tul)e  above  that  level  tlie  finer  its  bore  is;  (3)  to  stand  above  the  general 
level  in  the  tube  where  it  approaches  the  sides  (as  in  tig.  1,  which  is  drawn  on  a  greatly 
exaggerated  scale),  so  that  its  upper  surface  in  the  tube  is  curved  and  concave.  When 
a  similar  tube  is  plunged  into  a  liquid  incapable  of  wetting  it,  such  as  mercury,  phenomena 
of  a  precisely  opposite  nature  are  presented.      The  liquid  stands  in  the  tube  below 

the  level  of  its  surface  in  the  vessel;  and,  wheie  it 
approaches  the  sides  of  the  tube,  it  stands  below  its 
general  level  in  the  tube,  so  that  its  upper  surface  is 
curved  and  convex  as  in  fig.  2,  the  convexity  anil 
depression  in  the  tube  increasing  with  the  fineness  of 
its  bore.  While  such  is  the  case  with  the  two  classes 
of  liquids  described,  there  are'  others  on  which  fine 
Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  tubes  have  no  action,  so  that  they  stand  in  such  tubes 

at  the  same  level  as  in  the  vessel,  and  with  plane  upper  surfaces.  These  are  the  leading 
phenomena  to  be  explained  by  what  is  called  C  A.,  the  tubes  with  fine  hair-like  bores 
being  called  capillary  tubes,  from  Lat.  eapillus,  a  hair.  The  phenomena,  however, 
though  connected  by  name  with  such  tubes,  are  not  dependent  on  them,  but  may  be 
])roduced  without  their  intervention  by  any  contrivance  which  gives  room  for  the 
so-called  capillary  action.  For  instance,  if  two  plates  of  glass  with  parallel  faces  be 
placed  together  with  two  of  their  edges  in  contact,  and  the  two  opposite  be  separated  a 
ver\^  little  by  a  fine  wedge;  and  then  if  they  be  put  standing  with  their  common  edge 
vertical  in  a  trough  (fig.  3),  containing  a  little  colored  fluid 
callable  of  wetting  the  glass,  the  fluid  will  rise  between  the 
plates,  the  height  attained  at  any  point  being  inversely  as 
the  distance  between  the  plates  at  thai  point,  so  that  its  upper 
surface  will  be  a  curve  of  the  kind  known  as  the  hyperbola 
-being  highest  near  the  common  edge,  and  lowest  near  the 
edges  .separated  by  the  wedge.  If  the  same  apparatus  be 
1  placed  in  a  trough  containing  mercury,  the  mercury  will  be 
depressed  lietwtH-n  the  plates  till  its  upper  surface  forms  a 
hyperbola  convex  to  the  zenith. 

To  understand  the  peculiar  action  producing  these  phe- 
nomena, it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  the  surface  of  a  flmd  at 
rest  under  gravity  is  a  horizontal  plane  (sec  nvDROST.\Tics), 
and  that  this  plane  is  maintained  by  gravity  and  the  nnitual  attractions  of  the  particles 
of  the  fluid  mass.  Suppose  now  a  fluid  at  rest  in  a  vessel  to  have  c  foreign  body,  .such 
as  a  capillary  tube,  sucldenly  jilunged  into  it,  and  separating,  as  by  walls,  a  portion  of 
the  fluid  froin  the  rest.  Hy  cohesion  (q.v.),  the  fluid  particles  inside  the  tube  will  be 
held  on — drawn  downwards— to  the  mass  of  the  fluid,  while  by  adhesion  (q.v.)  they  will 
be  drav/n  upwards  towards  the  sides  of  the  tube.  By  the  ordinary  action  of  gravity,  as 
iu  tubes  of  a  large  size,  the  fluid  will  at  once  tend  to  rise  in  the  tube  to  its  level  in  the 
vpssol.  Whether  it  will  succeed  in  doing  .so,  or  whether  it  will  rise  still  higher,  must 
depend  on  the  adjustment  of  the  forces  of  cohesion  between  the  fluid  particles  and  their 
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adhesion  to  tlie  solid  of  the  tube.      The  relation  of  these  forces  may  be  generally 

explained  as  follows:   Let  mm'  (tig.  4)  be  the  surface  of  the 

culunui,  mn,  of  a  liquid  contained  in  a  space,  ahh'a\  above  or 

below  the  surface,   nn' ,  of  the  external   liquid.     There  being 

equilibrium  between  the  liquid  in  the  tube  and  in  the  vessel, 

any  line  of  liquid  particles  may  be  taken  and  supposed  to  be 

detached  from  the  rest  and  inclosed  in  a  tube,  without  altering 

the  forces  exerted.     Let  the  line  included  between  the  dotted 

lines  be  conceived  so  detached.    The  actions  which  the  particles 

of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  exert  on  each  other,  or  sustain  from  the 

sides  of  the  tube,  have  no  tendency  to  make  the  liquid  move 

either  up  or  dow'n.     But  the  column,  mh,  in  the  tube  has  some 

action  exerted  on  it  by  the  sides  of  the  tube  above  the  surface, 

mm  .      Let  A,  depending  on  the  force  of  adhesion,  represent 

this  upward  action  of  the  tube.     The  column  is  also  attracted 

downwards  by  the  detached  column  he,  i.e.,  by  the  liquid  in  the        ^  -pj    ^ 

imaginary  tube.     Let  C,  depending  on  the  force  of  cohesion, 

represent  this  downward  action  of  the  liquid.     Also  the  part  he  of  the  liquid  is  attracted 

upwards  by  the  tube  ah  by  the  attraction  which  we  have  represented  by  A.     Thus  the 

liquid  column  is  acted  on  l)y  two  upward  actions=2A,  and  a  downward  action,  C.     The 

wliolc  force  acting  on  it,  excluding  gravity,  is  2A  — C.     Gravitj-  would  make  the  liquid 

rise  to  mi  at  once,  i.e.,  till  it  stood  as  high  in  the  tube  as  in  the  vessel.    Whether,  then, 

it  will  rise  above  7i?i',  or  be  depressed  below  it,  must  depend  on  whether  2A  is  greater 

than  C,  equal  to  it,  or  less  than  it.     If  2A=C,  the  liquid  will  stand  in  the  tube  at  the 

level  iiri! ,  as  if  these  forces  did  not  act  at  all.     If  2A  be>C,  then  2A— C  will  l)e  an 

upward  force,  and  the  column  will  be  raised  above  the  level  nn' .     If  2A  be<C,  then 

2A— C  will  be  a  downward  force,  and  the  column  be  depressed. 

Regarding  the  forms  of  the  upjier  surfaces  of  columns  of  liquid  in  capillarj'  tubes,  it 
can  be  demonstrated  mathematically  that  the  same  relations  of  the  forces  of  attraction  and 
cohesion  which  determine  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  liquid  colunm,  determine 
also  the  form  of  its  upper  sui'face  in  the  two  cases  of  elevation  and  depression.  In 
fict,  the  case  of  the  elevated  cohunn  resembles  that  of  a  cylinder  of  any  ver}'  elastic 
substance  (so  elastic  as  to  suffer  change  of  form  very  readily  under  pressm-e),  supported 
wholly  by  ihe  rim  atone  of  its  ends;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  by  vertical  forces  act- 
ing in  the  lines  composing  its  outer  surface.  Gravity  draws  down  the  concentric  shells, 
of  which  the  cylinder  maj-  be  conceived  to  be  composed,  the  further  the  more  remote 
they  are  from  tlie  outermost,  or  that  which  is  directly  supported,  the  central  rod  being 
the  most  depressed.  It  would  appear  that  the  form  of  the  surface  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  cause  of  the  production  of  the  whole  phenomena. 

The  third  fact  of  observation — viz.,  that  the  liquid  rises  higher  or  is  more  depressed 
the  finer  the  bore  of  the  tube — is  thus  explained  in  the  ca.se  of  elevation:  Since  the 
action  of  adhesion  is  confined  to  the  superficial  laj'er  of  the  fluid,  and  between  the 
same  substances  is,  cifteris  paribus,  constant  in  quantity  for  an  equal  extent  of  surface, 
the  wider  the  tube  the  shorter  must  be  the  column  sustained,  as  the  contents  of  the 
column  raised  by  cohesion  iucrea.se  more  rapidly  when  the  bore  increases  than  the 
attracting  surface.  The  colunm  increases  with  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube, 
while  tlie  attracting  surface  increases  only  with  the  diameter.  The  height,  therefore, 
is  inversely  as  the  breadth  of  the  tube.  That  the  depression  must  increase  as  the  bore 
of  the  tube  diminishes,  appears  from  reasoning  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  case  just 
discus.sed. 

The  degree  of  elevation  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  the  variation  depending 
partly  on  the  difference  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  fluid,  and  partly  on 
the  difference  of  adhesion  between  the  fluid  and  glass.  It  is  found  that  temperature 
affects  these  forces,  so  that  the  height  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises. 

The  depression  of  mercury  in  a  fine  glass  tube  makes  it  necessary  to  use  a  correc- 
tion in  reading  off  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  barometer,  which,  owing 
to  it,  stands  always  a  litUe  lower  than  the  height  due  to  the  atmospheric  pre.s.sure. 
Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  the  capillary  depression  is  nearly  one-half  less  in 
tultes  which  have  had  the  mercury  boiled  within  tiiera  than  in  unboiled  tubes,  as  by 
the  boiling  a  film  of  air,  which  in  unboiled  tubes  adheres  to  the  glass,  is  expelled.  By 
widening  the  bore  of  the  tube  also,  the  error  mux  be  diminished  so  as  to  be  neglected 
altogether.  In  a  tube  of  ^  in.  in  diameter,  in  which  the  mercury  has  been  boiled,  the 
depression  is  0.02  in.,  while  with  a  similar  tube  of  A  in.  diameter  it  is  only  0.003.  The 
depression  of  mercury,  it  is  found,  is  slightly  increased  by  an  elevation  of  temperature. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  reading  oft'  the  level  of  mercury  in  anj-  instrument,  such 
as  the  barometer,  the  height  should  be  taken  from  the  convexity  of  the  curve.  If  the 
liquid  used  in  the  instrument,  however,  wets  the  tube,  the  height  should  be  taken  from 
the  concavity. 

As  already  stated,  the  phenomena  are  not  dependent  on  the  intervention  of  tubes; 
any  capillary  cavity  sutfices  to  produce  them.  "When  two  light  bodies,  such  as  two  bits 
of  cork,  are  left  to  float  on  water,  near  each  other,  they  soon  come  together,  moving  at 
last  with  a  rush.     This  is  sometimes  given  as  an  example  of  the  gravitation  that  draws 
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the  planets  to  the  sun ;  but  it  is  really  owing  to  this  capillary  action  that  we  are  con- 
sidering. When  the  liquid  wels  the  tioatiug  bodies,  it  rises  slightly  all  round  them,  and 
this  sustained  liquid  hangs  as  a  weight  on  them  on  all  sides.  So  long  as  it  rises  equally 
there  is  no  motion;  but  when  tiie  bodies  come  near  each  other,  the  space  between  them 
becomes  like  part  of  tjje  inside  of  a  capillary  tube,  the  water  rises  higher  there  than  on 
the  other  sides,  and  the  bodies  move  towards  the  sides  that  are  most  strongly  pulled. 
AVlien  the  floating  bodies  are  not  wetted  by  the  liquid,  the  surface  between  tlie  two 
bodies  is  depressed,  as  that  of  mercury  is  inside  a  glass  tube,  and  the  bodies  descend, 
as  it  were,  down  the  oppo.sing  slopes,  and  meet  in  the  bottom  of  the  hollow.  If  one  of 
two  bodies  floating  on  water  is  smeared  with  oil  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  adhering, 
instead  of  coming  together,  the  two  will  recede  from  each  other,  for  reasons  analogous 
to  the  above. 

C.  A.  plays  a  most  important  part  in  nature  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  An  instance 
of  its  employment  by  man  is  seen  in  tlie  wicks  of  lamps  and  candles,  which,  being 
composed  of  flbrous  materials,  furnish  hair-like  channels  by  which  the  melted  oil  is 
elevated  to  the  flame,  and  supplied  as  fast  as  it  is  consumed.  C.  A.  influences  tlie  cir- 
culation of  fluids  in  the  porous  tissues  of  animals,  and  it  is  the  principal  mode  InAvhich 
water,  with  the  various  substances  which  it  holds  in  solution,  is  supplied  to  the  roots  of 
growing  plants.  It  is  through  it  that  in  summer  droughts  moisture  is  raised  to  the  sur- 
face for  the  maintenance  of  vegetable  life.  C.  A.,  too,  affects  many  phenomena 
usually  considered  under  the  head  Djfflsiox  (q.v.)  of  fluids  and  gases.  The  reader, 
on  referring  to  the  article  Osmotic  Action,  will  also  see  that  it  enters  into  the  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  known  as  exosmose  and  eudosmose. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  C.  A.  is  furnished  when  one  end  of  a  towel  happens  to  be 
left  in  a  basin  of  Avater,  while  the  other  hangs  over  the  side  below  tlie  level  of  the 
water;  the  basin  is  soon  emptied  of  its  contents.  It  is  important  to  observe  that, 
althouglithe  towel  will  become  wet,  not  a  drop  will  flow  from  it,  unless  the  outside 
end  reach  below  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  l)asin.  In  this  respect  C.  A.  resembles 
that  of  the  siphon.  And  this  shows  the  error  of  sui)posing  that  water  may  rise 
tlir(jugh  the  earth  by  C.  A.,  and  flow  out  as  springs  at  a  higher  level  than  the  source 
whence  it  is  drawn. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  by  M.  Poisenille  (Ann.  de  Chimie 
et  de  I'hi/s.  III.  xxi.  76)  concerning  the  flow  of  liquids  through  capillary  tubes,  the 
results  of  which  must  here  be  stated.  It  appears  that  when  the  tube  exceeds  a  certain 
lenglh — which  is  greater  as  the  bore  increases — the  following  laws  regulate  the  rate  of 
etttux  of  the  liquid,  the  efllux  taking  place  under  pressure:  1.  The  flow  increases  directly 
as  the  pressure,  so  that  under  double  the  pressure,  double  the  amount  is  discharged  in 
equal  times.  2.  In  tubes  of  equal  diameter,  the  quantities  discharged  vary  inversely  as 
the  length  of  the  tube.  If  a  tube  2  in.  long  discharge  100  grains  in  5  minutes,  a  tulie  4 
in.  long  will  only  discharge  50  grain.s.  3.  In  tubes  of  equal  lengths,  but  different  diam- 
eters, ihc  flow  is  as  the  fourth  jjower  of  the  diameters.  If  one  be  ^Vj  of  an  inch  in  bore, 
and  the  other  ^J^,  the  efllux  from  the  larger  will  be  16  times  as  great  as  from  the  smaller. 
It  is  further  found  that  the  efllux  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  material  of 
the  tube  not  appearing  to  affect  the  result  in  any  great  degree.  Ko  law  of  the  rate  of 
efllux  has  yet  been  discovered,  depending  on  the  density,  capillarity,  or  fluidity  of  the 
fluids. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  the  tubes  to  be  used  in  the  experiments  on 
capillarity  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry.  If  wetted,  the  film  of  moisture  on  the 
tul)e  forms  a  new  tube,  and  the  action  will  be  the  same  as  with  a  tube  of  the  sub- 
stance forming  the  lilm.  The  reader  should  consult  Miller's  Ekmi'iitm  of  Clinnisfri/. 
and  J.  Clerk  Maxwell's  Thivry  of  Ik  at,  where  the  phenomena  are  treated  from  a  differ- 
ent jioint  of  view;  the  phrases  "superficial  energy  "  and  ".superficial  tension"  being 
substituted  for  "capillarity,"  and  the  hypothesis  of  molecular  attraction  being  avoided. 

CAPISTKA '^O.  Oiov.\NNi  di,  1386-1456;  an  Italian  lawyer  who  became  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  and  a  powerful  and  popular  preacher.  In  1450,  the  pope  sent  him  to  Ger- 
many tf)  ]ireach  against  the  llu.ssites,  and  also  to  forward  the  projected  cni.sade  ag;iiii-t 
the  Turks,  who  threatened  to  overnm  Europe.  H(!  failed  to  start  the  cru.sade,  but  in 
the  siege  of  Belgrade  lie  led  the  inhabitants  witji  the  cross  in  his  hand  in  three  succcs.s- 
ful  sorti(;s.     He  was  canonized,  and  his  tomb  became  a  popular  resort  for  pilgrims. 

CAPITA,  DiHTKiBT'TKiN  I'Ki! — i.e.,  distribution  by  heads,  or  by  numbers,  eqtially-— 
or(  Ills  in  Ihe  ca.se  of  several  claimaiits  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  person,  all  severally 
claiming  in  their  own  right,  in  equal  degree  of  kindred,  and  not  under  any  right  of  rep 
reseiitation.     See  Inhehitance,  Succession. 

CAPITAL  (Lat.  copifi/hnn,  from  rapiit,  tlie  head),  the  head  of  a  column,  pilaster,  etc. 
Till  the  period  of  the  renaissance,  the  liead  of  a  column  in  English  was  called  chapiter 
(chapter),  its  diminutive  being  chapitrell.     See  Colttmn. 

CAPITAL,  in  fortification,  is  an  imaginary  line  dividing  a  defense-work  into  two  sim- 
ilar and  ei|ual  parts.  The  C.  of  a  ba-stion  is'a  liglit  line  drawn  from  the  point  or  salient 
aiiLde  to  the  middle  of  the  gorge  or  entrance  in  tlie  rear.  The  C.  of  a  ravelin  is  a  right 
line  drawn  from  the  re-enienug  angle  of  the  coimterscarp  to  the  salient  angle  of  the 
ravelin. 
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CAPITAL,  in  geography,  the  principal  city  or  town  of  a  country,  that  in  -which  tlie 
sovereign  usually  resides,  and  where  the  legislature  meets,  and  the  chief  legal  courts  are 
held. 

CAPITAL,  in  trade  and  political  ecouomj',  is  in  its  restricted  sense  applied  to  tlie 
money,  or  the  property  convertible  into  money,  with  which  a  trader  or  ])n)(lucer  car- 
ries on  his  business.  In  this  sense,  Adam  Smith  and  many  other  writers  call  it  stock; 
and  there  is  a  convenience  in  having  a  separate  term  for  expressing  this  sense  of  tlie 
word  C,  since  it  is  totally  diflerent  from  its  wider  sense  as  an  element  in  political 
economy.  j\Iauy  attempts  liave  been  made  to  deline  C.  in  its  general  sense,  but  willi 
very  imperfect  success,  since  no  sooner  is  a  restrictive  definition  laid  down,  than  some 
one  can  point  at  things  which  are  C,  and  yet  are  not  included  in  the  definition.  It  has, 
for  instance,  been  called  the  produce  of  past  labor  stored  up  and  applied  to  the  faciliiat- 
ing  of  future  labor;  but,  as  we  shall  see,  many  things  become  C.  which  the  lutndof  man 
has  never  touched.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  existence  of  C.  arises  out  of 
the  fact  of  labor  or  industry  having  been  exercised;  and  perhaps  a  good  general  under- 
standing of  its  character  may  be  derived  from  treating  it  as  tho  impulse  or  impetus  which 
past  industry  gives  to  facilitate  future  industry.  Wherever  something  is  reserved  froiii 
immediate  consumption,  and  made  to  serve  in  future  production,  there  is  capital. 
We  cannot  have  a  better  illustration  than  in  Lhe  first  bow  and  arrow  made  by  the  savage. 
He  has  expended  on  this  machine  for  securing  his  food  a  portion  of  the  time  and  labor 
which  he  might  have  given  to  the  tedious  task  of  catching  his  food  with  his  own  hands, 
and  at  this  sacrifice  he  has  obtained  the  means  of  more  easily  and  economically  obtain- 
ing it  in  future.  All  C.  is  not,  however,  directly  made  by  the  industry  of  the  owner,  or, 
indeed,  by  industry  at  all.  Tlie  accidental  finder  of  a  diamond,  or  a  pearl,  worth  £100, 
possesses  so  much  capital.  His  acquisition,  however,  would  have  no  value  but  for  those 
productions  of  industry  which  it  is  permitted  to  represent,  and  if  pearls  and  diamonds 
were  often  found,  they  would  cease  to  be  valuable;  the  trade  of  finding  them  is  as  labo- 
rious and  as  ill  remunerated  in  the  long-run  as  most  others.  The  owner  of  a  barn  n 
heath,  which  was  intrinsically  worth  nothing,  finds  it  become  suddenly  valuable  by  the 
progress  of  a  large  town;  but  it  is  the  industry  of  that  town  which  has  given  the  value, 
and  the  owner  having  the  good-fortune  to  have  a  hold  on  a  portion  of  the  produce  of 
that  industry,  becomes  a  capitali-st.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  elements  of 
which  C.  in  the  general  sense  consists,  or  all  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be  made.  Wijat- 
ever  thing  done  enables  some  other  thing  to  be  done  which  supplies  any  of  the  necessi- 
ties or  wishes  of  the  human  race  becomes  capital.  Thus,  the  education  and  skill  of  the 
barrister,  the  physician,  and  the  artist — the  agility,  acquired  through  long  and  toilsome 
practice,  of  the  rope-dancer  and  the  juggler — all  are  capital.  It  makes  C.  to  shift  the 
place  of  a  thing,  bringing  it  from  where  it  is  not,  to  where  it  zV,  wanted.  So,  also,  the 
changing  of  a  person's  place  may  become  C.  to  him,  as  where  he  leaves  a  district  in 
whicli  his  trade  is  not  required,  or  exceeds  the  demand,  for  one  where  he  can  pursue  it 
to  advantage.  Successful  emigration  thus  creates  C,  bringing  into  human  use  districts 
of  land  which  previously  lay  useless.  The  total  C.  at  any  time  in  existence  consists  of 
an  aggregate  of  the  several  capitals  at  the  command  of  individuals  or  communities.  But 
it  is  essential  to  any  unit  of  C.  that  it  should  be  sutficient  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended 
for,  otlierwise  it  may  seem  to  be,  but  will  not  in  reality  be,  a  part  of  the  general  aggre- 
gate—it will,  in  fact,  be  lost.  If  an  expenditure  of  £1000  be  necessary  to  raise  a  sunk 
sliip,  and  only  £900  are  expended,  that  sum,  which  might  have  been  available  for  some 
other  purpose,  is  lost.  C,  as  distinguislied  from  property  or  wealth,  is  a  moving  force; 
and  if  it  be  not  sufficiently  strong  for  accomplishing  its  purpose,  it  is  lost.  This  is  ore 
of  the  most  important  truths  in  all  political  economy,  since  most  of  the  great  losses  suf- 
fered by  comnmnities  and  individuals  arise  from  undertakings  for  which  they  have  not 
adequate  C,  or  for  which  that  which  seems  to  be  C.  does  not  really  turn  out  to  be  so. 
Perliaps  the  most  memorable  mistake  of  this  kind  ever  made  was  when  the  French  revo- 
lutionary government  issued  assiguats  (q.v.).  These  were  ostensibly  issued  on  a  good 
security — namely,  the  security  of  the  forfeited  land.  But,  however  valuable  tliat 
laud  might  be  in  the  long-run,  it  was  not  available  to  pay  the  assignats;  there  was  no 
purchaser  for  it;  and  the  assignats  consequently  fell  in  value.  Gold  to  a  far  less  amount 
than  the  money  value  of  the  land — that  is  to  saj',  than  the  price  which  would  be  paid 
for  it  when  sold  in  tlie  natural  course  of  things — w^ould  have  been  a  sulBcient  C.  for  the 
issue  of  these  assignats.  The  same  mistake  is  often  exhibited  on  a  small  scale  when  a 
landed  proprietor  keeps  together  a  large  estate  which  he  cannot  afford  to  improve  and 
cultivate  properly.  It  lo.ses  its  power  of  C.  in  his  hands;  and  he  would  be  much  better 
off  if  he  sold  a  portion  of  it  for  money  to  be  invested  in  improvements  on  the  remaintler. 
Probably  19  out  of  every  20  bankruptcies  arise  from  the  bankrupts  having  undertaken 
enterprises  beyond  the  reach  of  their  C. — from  over-trading,  or  over-speculating,  as  it 
is  otherwise  called.  When  speculation  becomes  epidemic,  the  whole  community  suffers 
from  undertakings  too  great  for  its  C,  and  a  crisis  occurs.  Such  was  the  great  railway 
crisis  of  18-i7.  Parliament  had,  in  the  previous  year,  passed  bills  for  the  construction  of 
railways,  which,  if  they  had  all  been  made,  would  have  cost  upwards  of  £130,000,000 — 
a  sum  which  the  country,  ricli  as  it  was,  could  not  afford  to  advance.  Tliough  it  is  an 
axiom  that  people  cannot  trade  beyond  their  C,  yet  what  can  be  accomplished  by  any 
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given  amount  of  C.  must  depend  on  tlie  skill  and  sagacity  of  the  person  employing  it. 
Competition  no  doubt  tends  to  equalize  prolits,  but  competition  is  itself  a  contest  in 
"Which  each  tries  to  drive  a  more  prolitable  trade  than  his  neighbors,  and  some  arc  more 
successful  than  others.  A  frequent  element  of  success  is  the  rapid  circulation  of  ('.,  by 
^vhich  it  is  made  to  return  m.iny  profits,  though  perhaps  .small  ones,  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  trader  who  turns  over  his  C.  ten  times  at  a  protit  of  3  per  cent,  makes 
more  than  he  who  draws  a  single  profit  of  10. 

If  the  nature  of  C,  as  the  produce  of  past  and  the  promoter  of  future  industry,  were 
better  understood  by  the  working-classes,  they  would  be  saved  from  much  unliajtiiiness 
and  mischief.  Whatever  C.  may  be  to  the  rich  man,  it  is  bread  itself  to  the  working 
family.  The  witlidrawal  of  the  C.  embarked  in  the  cotton  trade  alone  would  starve 
millions;  and  yet  many  educated  men  have  endeavored  to  teach  working- people  that  C. 
is  their  natural  enemy.  Its  strength  may  no  doubt  be  sometimes  used  for  evil  purposes, 
but  none  save  evil  results  can  arise  from  destroying  it.  The  only  way  in  which  any  man 
can  eirectually  protect  himself  from  such  mischief  as  he  supposes  it  may  do,  is  to  save, 
and  become  a  participator  in  it.  Itself  the  result  of  industry,  it  is  a  more  powerful 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  him  who  has  made  it  than  in  any  other's.  The  savings  of 
working-men  are  the  best  laid  out  ('.  in  tlie  world.  The  first  pound  laid  past  is  tiie  most 
profitable  of  all — it  represents  freedom  from  debt,  and  the  capacity  of  its  owner  to  jmr- 
chase  what  he  wants  with  ready  money — a  privilege  probably  bringing  him  a  protit  of 
many  pounds,  or  many  hundreds  per  cent  upon  his  capital. 

CAPITAL  ACCOUNT— such  is  the  name  given  to  what  concerns  the  capital  stock 
of  a  railway  or  other  public  company.  In  authorizing  a  railway  company — which 
we  take  as  an  example — parliament  gives  power  to  rai.se  so  much  money  by  shares, 
and  so  much  by  borrowing.  The  amount  that  may  be  borrowed  is  equal  to  a 
third  of  the  share  stock,  but  it  cannot  be  legally  borrowed  until  at  least  one  lialf 
of  the  share  stock  lias  been  paid  up.  The  form  of  borrowing  is  that  of  giving  a 
mortgage  on  the  whole  property  of  the  railway;  the  deed  of  mortgage,  which  is  called 
a  debenture,  expresses  the  sum  lent,  the  rate  of  interest  that  is  to  be  paid,  and  tlie  jH-riod 
for  wliich  the  loan  is  given.  See  Debexti']{e.  Unitedly,  the  money  got  lor  siiares  and 
by  debentures  forms  the  capital  of  the  company;  and,  deposited  in  a  bank,  constitutes 
the  ciipitaL  account.  Oa  this  fund  the  directors  of  the  company  make  draughts  to  pay 
for  the  land,  and  all  the  works  connected  with  the  line,  as  also  rails,  locomotives,  car- 
riages, and,  in  short,  everything  involved  in  jierfecting  the  railway  up  to  the  point  of 
Avorking.  From  the  first,  the  holders  of  debentures  receive  interest,  winch  must  be  paid 
in  all  circumstances,  and  the  principal  must  be  returned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  jK-riod 
for  which  it  has  been  borrowed;  at  least,  such  are  the  ordinary  obligations  tctwards 
debenture  holders.  For  the  share  part  of  the  capital  no  return  is  uiade  till  the  railway 
has  been  in  operation,  and  drawings  come  in  from  the  trafiic. 

As  soon  as  traffic  commences,  there  begins  a  new  account  called  Wig  revenue  account, 
and  which,  kept  in  the  same  or  a  different  l)ank,  has  no  connection  with  the  cajMtal 
account.  This,  it  may  be  judged,  at  once  introduces  a  trrcat  complexity  into  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  railways.  In  ordinary  businesses,  the  i)rofits  of  a  concern  aif  the  f ret;  j)ro- 
ceeds  after  deducting  interest  on  capital  and  all  expenses;  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
keep  two  accounts,  or  to  detach  one  part  of  the  revenue  from  the  other.  As  sharehold- 
ers in  a  railway  occupy  the  position  of  partners  in  a  business,  it  might  be  expected  that 
they  would  receive  a  (iivisible  part  of  the  ]irocee(ls  ecjual  to  their  respective  claims  after 
all  expenses  whatsoever  had  been  jiaid.  This  is  not  the  plan  usually  adopted.  In  gen- 
eral, the  .shareholders  are  only  temporarj'  ])artners;  they  Iniy  shares  in  onler  to  sell  them 
at  an  advance.  What  they  mainly  look  to  is  the  rise  on  shares  in  the  market,  and  there- 
fore any  process  of  numagement  which  can  promote  this  imimrtant  object  meets  their 
ajiproval.  Hence,  the  keeping  of  two  accounts,  two  bank  pass-books,  and  two  books  of 
cliecks.  From  the  revenue  accoiint  are  drawn  all  i)ayments  for  wages,  rates,  and  taxes, 
coke,  oil,  and  other  petty  furnishings,  also  repairs  on  carriages  and  locomotives,  main- 
tenance of  way,  and  general  manaLrement.  What  remains  is  the  fund,  whence  is  i)aid, 
first,  the  interest  on  debentures,  and  .second,  the  dividend  of  the  shareholders.  From 
the  C.  A.  are  drawn  all  other  outlays:  first,  the  repayment  of  principal  to  debenture 
liolders,  and,  second,  the  exi)endiluro  for  new  carriages  and  locomotives,  new  rails,  and 
other  substantial  repairs  upon  and  additions  to  the  plant.  As  all  railway  traffic  exceeds 
tiie  expectations  formed  respecting  it,  the  demands  on  the  C  A.  for  fresh  additions  of 
one  kind  or  other  become  exceedingly  onerous.  Were  the  shareholders  to  look  to 
ultimate  advantages,  they  would  .sanction  the  payment  for  permanent  improvements 
out  of  the  current  revenue;  but,  as  has  been  stated,  shareholders  for  llu;  must  part  (;are 
nothing  for  the  H'mote  anil  contingent  prosperity  of  the  imdertaking,  and  will  not  or 
cannot  make  a  corresponding  sacrifice.  Greatly  diminished  byj)rimary  outlay,  and  now 
operated  upon  for  all  sorts  of  additions  and  iinjtrovements,  the  C.  A.  is  at  length 
exhausted,  and  new  powers  have  to  be  got  from  ])arliament  to  create  new  shares  and 
new  debentures,  and  which  shares  arc  only  taken  up  by  l)eing  guarantfu-d  a  prefcirable 
claim  on  the  funds  of  the  company.  Where  a  large  extension  of  traffic  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  the  creation  of  fresh  capital  is  indispen.sable  and  legitimate:  but  it  is  eipially 
open  to  remark  that  the  C.  A.,  as  usually  conducted,  affords  the  means  of  enormously 
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increasing  the  company's  obligations,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  expedient  to  give  good  divi- 
dends to  present  holders  of  slock  at  the  cost  of  their  successors.  Perceiving  what  must 
be  tlie  conseciuences,  those  among  the  proprietary  of  the  small  and  more  prudently  man- 
aged railways  who  look  to  permanent  investment,  lose  no  opportunity  to  urge  "  that  the 
C.  A.  shall  be  closed,  and  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  company,  including  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends  and  interests,  be  taken  from  revenue."  Objections  are  raised  to 
these  remonstrances,  sometimes  on  plausible,  .sometimes  on  sufficiently  valid,  grounds; 
and  it  may  be  said  that  in  remarkably  few  cases  have  railway  companies  been  able,  or 
been  disposed,  to  close  their  capital  account.  See  Railways  (Legislation  and  ^lanage- 
meul).  ■  w.  c. 

CAPITAL  FELONIES.     See  Felon. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  in  criminal  jurisprudence  is  the  punishment  of  death.  It 
is  called  citjntid  punishnieat  because  the  head  (Lat.  caput),  from  being  the  most  vital,  is 
usually  that  part  of  the  body  which  is  acted  on.  This  applies  especially  to  beheading 
and  hanging;  but  almost  all  modes  of  depriving  a  criminal  of  life  appear  to  have  in  view 
the  peculiar  vulneraijility,  and,  at  the  same  time,  vitality  of 'the  head.  This  extreme 
penalty,  notwithstanding  the  practice  of  the  world  from  the  remotest  times  down  to  the 
present  day,  bus  frequently  been  reprol)ated  by  philosophers  and  philanthropists,  who 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  the  right  so  to  punish  to  any  earthly  power.  The 
weight  of  authority,  however,  appears  in  favor  of  capital  punishment.  ]\Ir.  Bentham, 
one  of  the  nio.st  rea.sonable  and  discriminating  authorities  on  the  subject,  in  his  well- 
known  and  valuable  treatise,  says  that  the  idea  of  C.  P.  would  naturally  suggest  itself 
in  the  infancy  of  a  state.  When  any  one  had  committed  an  offense,  and  disturbed  tlie 
peace  of  society,  the  question  would  then  first  arise:  "How  shall  we  prevent  these 
things?"  and  the  answer  most  likely  to  occur  to  a  set  of  barbarians  would  be:  "Extir- 
pate the  offender,  and  give  yourself  no  further  trouble  about  him."  And  in  conformity 
with  this  view  of  the  matter,  he  alludes  in  a  note  to  the  ca.se  of  the  Hottentots,  who 
have  no  fixed  laws  to  direct  them  in  the  distribution  of  justice,  and  consequently,  when 
an  offense  has  been  committed,  there  is  no  form  of  trial,  or  proportion  of  punishments 
to  offenses;  but  the  kraal  (village)  is  called  together,  the  dehnquent  is  placed  in  the 
midst,  and,  without  further  ceremonj^  demolished  with  their  clubs,  the  chief  striking 
the  first  blow.  The  marquis  Beccaria,  in  his  remarkable  Easay  on  Crimes  and  2'>t,iish- 
mciiis,  strongly  argues  against  the  capital  sentence  being  carried  out  in  any  case,  denying 
the  right,  in  fact,  of  government  so  to  punish,  and  maintaining,  besides,  that  it  is  a  less 
efficacious  method  of  deterring  others,  than  the  continued  example  of  a  living  culprit  con- 
demned, by  laboring  as  a  slave,  to  repair  the  injurj^  he  has  done  to  society.  Bentham, 
on  the  contrary,  holds  that  death  is  regarded  by  most  men  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils; 
and  that  especiall}'  among  those  who  are  attached  to  life  by  the  ties  of  reputation,  affec- 
tion, enjoyment,  hope,  or  fear,  it  appears  to  be  a  more  efficacious  punishment  than  any 
other.  On  the  question  of  right^  Beccaria  is  siill  more  pointedly  refuted  by  sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  who  observed:  "Beccaria  and  his  disciples  confess  that  it  is  not  the  greatest 
of  evils,  and  recommend  other  punishments  as  being  more  severe  and  effectual,  forget- 
ting, undoubtedly,  that  if  human  tribunals  have  a  right  to  inflict  a  severer  punishment 
than  death,  the}'  must  have  a  right  to  inflict  death  itself"  (Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  278).  It 
is  not  a  little  interesting  to  know  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  one  who  did  so  much  as 
a  statesman  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  criminal  law. 

Against  0.  P.  arguments  are  often  urged  from  Scripture,  based  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  charit}^  To  these  it  is  replied  that  they  proceed  on  a  misapprehen- 
sion and  misapplication  of  the  principle;  and  reference  is  confidently  made  to  the  Old 
Testament  as  sufficiently  exhibiting  the  mind  of  the  great  Lawgiver  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

Death  was,  in  foi'mer  times  in  England,  the  ordinary  punishment  for  all  felonies, 
and  the  certain  doom  of  tliose  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of  benefit  of  clei-gi/  (q.v.), 
i.e.,  the  common  la  v  inflicted  death  on  every  felon  icho  could  not  read,  and  the  law 
implied  that  punishii:'ent,  where  a  statute  made  any  new  offen.se  felony.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  numerous  acts  of  parliament  creating  felonies  without  benefit  of  clerg}-,  show 
that  the  statute  law  was  still  more  sanguinary,  so  that  of  the  160  offenses  referred  to  by 
Blackstone  as  punishable  with  death,  four  fifths  had  been  made  so  during  the  reign  of 
the  first  three  Georges.  That  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  such  Draconian  justice  as 
was  then  established,  we  may  mention  the  following  as  among  the  offenses  which 
involved  sentence  of  death :  stealing  in  a  dwelling  house  to  the  amount  of  40«. ;  steal- 
ing privately  in  a  shop  goods  of  the  value  of  5s. ;  counterfeiting  the  stamps  that  were 
used  for  the  sale  oi  perfumery;  and  doing  Uie  same  with  the  stamps  used  for  the  certifi- 
cates for  hair  powder.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  exertions  of  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the 
inhumanity  and  impolicy  of  such  a  state  of  the  criminal  code  gave  way,  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  to  a  course  of  legislation  which  has  reduced  the  application 
of  death  as  a  punishment  within  its  present  humane  limits.  Practically,  indeed,  it  is 
only  in  the  case  of  treason  and  murder  that  the  capital  sentence  is  ever  pronounced;  and 
even  then,  it  is  not  always  carried  out,  for  the  crown  reserves  to  itself  and  exercises  a 
right  of  review  which  frequently  leads  to  such  a  change  in  the  convict's  fate  as  at  least 
spares  his  life.     This  discretionary  control  on  the  part  of  the  executive  is  essential  in 
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the  present  state  of  the  law,  which  affords  no  means  for  a  judicial  appeal  on  the  merits; 
for  the  very  nature  of  the  punishment,  when  finally  executed,  precludes  tiie  idea  of  all 
benefit  to  the  suiTerer,  should  tlie  verdict  of  the  jury  afterwards  turn  out  erroneous,  and 
the  innocence,  instead  of  the  guilt,  of  the  accused  be  estabUslied.  The  law  as  it  stands, 
indeed,  allows  a  capital  sentence  to  be  reversed  if  technical  error  can  be  shown  on  the 
face  of  the  judgment  or  other  matter  of  record — but  what  avails  that,  after  the  sentence 
has  been  executed. 

In  Scotland,  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  has  perhaps  been,  on  the  whole, 
as  severe  as  in  England.  jMr.  Lrskine  says  that  "  those  crimes  that  are  in  their  conse- 
quences wiw^ //'/;•(/«/ to  society,  are  punished  capitally  or  bj' death,"  a  categorj' that  is 
certainly  sulliciently  indefinite;  and  anciently,  it  might  be  shown  that  the  executions 
in  Scotland  for  offenses  corresponding  to  those  which  were  capitally  punished  in  Eng- 
land, were,  in  proportion  to  tlie  population,  quite  as  numerous  as  those  in  the  latter 
country.  But  in  tlie  more  modern  i)ractice  of  Scotland,  capital  sentence  was  only  pro- 
nounced in  the  four  pleas  of  the  crown — viz.,  murder,  rape,  robbery,  and  wiliiul  fire- 
raising,  to  which  may  be  added  housebreaking.  At  present  the  penal  system  in  Scot- 
land may  be  said  to  be  identical  with  that  in  England,  death,  as  a  punishment,  being 
only  intlicted  in  the  case  of  convictions  for  murder. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  executing  C.  P.,  we  need  not  detain  the  reader  by  any 
account  of  tlie  obsolete  cruelties  and  tortures  of  former  times.  It  may  sufl^ce  to  state 
that  Imnghuj  and  beheading  are  the  two  methods  which  now,  for  the  most  part,  are  prac- 
ticed in  the  different  European  states — indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Spain,  by  all.  la 
the  last  country,  the  death  of  the  culprit  is  instantaneously  caused  by  the  garrotte  (q.v.). 
In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  in  all  the  dependencies  of  the  crown,  the  con- 
vict is  hanged;  while  in  France  he  is  decapitated  by  Ww  fjaillotine  (q.v.),  an  instrument 
which  an  old  Scotch  machine  called  the  maiihii  (q.v.),  and  u.'?ed  for  the  same  jiurpose, 
very  much  resembled.  In  most  of  the  German  states,  beheading  is  the  mode  of  execu- 
tion adopted;  but  in  Austria,  criminals  convicted  of  capital  offenses  are  hanged,  as  in 
England.     See  P]xecution. 

The  following  works  may  be  consulted  on  the  subject  of  this  article:  Basil  Montagu 
On  the  Punishment  of  JM'lh,  3  vols.  (1809,  1812,  1813),  in  which  he  collects  the  opinions 
of  different  eminent  authorities;  Memoirs  of  ,^ir  Samuel  liomiUi/,  3  vols.  (1840),  and  his 
miscellaneous  law  pamphlets;  Jeremy  Bentham's  Rationale  of  Punishment  {IS'dO);  Bcc- 
caria's  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments  (1775);  Edward  Gibbon  Waketield's  Facts 
Relating  to  the  Punishment  of  Death  in  the  Metropolis  {19'dl);  and  Frederic  Hill's  Orune, 
its  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedies  {185d). 

Capit.vl  Punishments  in  the  Akmy  and  Navy. — 1.  In  the  army. — The  law  on  this 
subject  is  contained  in  the  19th  of  tlie  articles  of  war  now  in  force,  which  prescribes 
death  as  the  punishment  of  the  following  offenses,  or  such  other  puni.shment  as  l)y  a 
court  martial  shall  be  awarded.  (1)  Any  oflicer  or  soldier  who  shall  excite  or  join  izi 
any  muiiny  or  sedition  in  any  forces  belonging  to  her  majesty's  army,  or  royal  marines, 
or  who  shall  not  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  suppress  it,  and  knowing  of  it,  shall  not 
give  immediate  information  of  it  to  his  commanding  olficer;  or  (2)  who  shall  hold  cor- 
respondence with,  or  give  advice  or  intelligence  to  any  rebel  or  enemy  of  her  majesty; 
or  (3)  who  shall  treat  with  any  rebel  or  enemy  without  her  majesty's  license,  or  license 
of  tlie  chief  commander;  or  (4)  shall  misbehave  himself  before  the  enemy;  or  (!))  shall 
shamefully  at)andon  or  deliver  up  any  garrison,  fortress,  post,  or  guard  committed  to 
his  cliargc;  or  (6)  shall  compel  the  governor  or  commanding  ofheer  to  deliver  up  or 
abandon  such  place;  or  (7)  shall  induce  others  to  misbehave  before  the  enemy,  or  abandon 
or  deliver  up  their  posts;  or  (8) shall  desert  her  majesty's  service;  or  (9)  shall  leave  his 
post  before  being  regularly  relieved,  or  shall  sleep  on  his  post;  or  (10)  shall  strike  or  offer 
any  violence  to  his  superior  ofiicer,  being  in  the  execution  of  his  oflice,  or  shall  disobey 
any  lawful  command  of  his  superior  oflicer;  or  (11)  who,  being  confined  in  a  military 
prison,  shall  offer  any  violence  against  a  visitor  or  other  his  superior  military  officer, 
being  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

By  article  20,  it  is  declared  that  no  judgment  of  death  by  a  court-martial  shall  pass, 
unless  two  thirds  at  least  of  tlu;  ollicers  present  .shall  concur  therein;  and  by  article  21,  it 
is  provided  that  judgment  of  death  may  be  commuted  for  penal  .servitude  for  any  term 
not  less  than  four  years,  or  for  im))risonment  for  such  term  as  shall  seem  meet. 

It  would  appear  that  the  employment  of  a  soldier  in  the  service  subsequent  to  his 
arrest  on  acajjital  charge,  ma}'  operate  as  a  remission  of  the  sentence  of  death.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  case,  mentioned  bv  Mr.  Prendergast  in  his  Law  Relating  to 
Officers  in  the  Army  (2d  ed.,  IHno.  ]>.  245):  In  1811,  private  John  Weblinof  the  3rd  buffs 
was  .sentenced  to  lie  shot.  The  commander  in  chief,  tlie  duke  of  Wellington,  in  his 
"remarks"  ujKm  the  proceedings,  took  notice  that,  through  some  extraordinary  inat- 
tention, the  prisoner  had  actually  been  permitted  to  serve  in  an  engagem(!nt  with  the 
enemy,  after  he  had  been  put  into  arrest  for  his  crime.  On  this  ground,  the  duke  pro- 
nounced tlnit  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  jxirdoning  the  prisoner. 

In  the  army.  C.  P.  is  inflicted  by  the  offender  being  either  shot  or  hanged — the 
latter  being  the  more  disgraceful  mode  of  execution. 

2.  hi  the  /ia?7/.— These  are  regulated  hy  the  22  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  amended  by  the  10  and 
11  Vict.  c.  59.     By  the  first  of  these  acts,  certain  offenses  in  the  navy,  whether  on  board 
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ship  or  on  shore,  wero  pnnished  with  death  absolutely,  without  any  discretion  in  the 
court  to  alter  or  mitigate  the  sentence.  But,  by  tlie  10  and  11  Vict.,  this  severity  is 
removed  (excepting  in  tlie  cases  of  murder  and  other  unnatural  offenses  mentioned  in 
the  act),  and  courts-martial  are  authorized  to  abstain  from  pronouncing  judgment  of 
deatli,  if  the}'  shall  think  fit,  and  to  impose  such  other  punishment  instead  as  tiie  natiu'e 
and  degree  of  the  olfense  may  deserve.  In  this  discretionary  sen.se,  thn  following 
otren.scs  are  punishable,  in  the  navy,  with  death:  (1)  The  holding  illegal  correspondence 
witli  an  enemy;  (3)  the  not  acquainting,  witiiin  12  hours  after  the  opportunity  to  do 
so,  the  commaiider-in-cliief,  or  other  sujierior  officer  of  the  squadron,  with  anj'  message 
from  an  enemy  or  rebel;  (8)  all  spies  bringing  seducing  letters  from  an  enemy  or  rebel, 
or  endeavoring  to  corrupt  any  one  in  the  tieet  to  betray  his  trust;  (4)  the  relieving  an 
enemy  or  rebel  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly;  (5)  not  preparing  for  fight  when  duty 
commands,  or  not  making  due  preparations  on  likelihood  of  engagement,  and  not  encour- 
aging the  inferior  officei-s  and  men  to  fight  courageously;  (6)  the  treacherously  or  cow- 
ardly j'ielding  or  crying  for  quarter;  (7)  disobeying  orders  in  time  of  action,  or  not  using 
all  possible  endeavors  to  put  the  same  effectually  in  execution;  (8)  being  guilty  of  coward- 
ice or  neglect  of  duty  in  time  of  action;  (9)  through  cowardice,  negligence,  or  disaff'ec- 
tion,  forbearing  to  pursue  the  chase  of  any  enemj',  pirate,  or  rebel,  beaten  or  fiying,  or  not 
relieving  or  assisting  a  known  friend  in  view  to  the  utmost;  (10)  deserting  to  the  enemy, 
or  running  away  with  any  of  her  majesty's  ships  or  their  belongings,  or  any  pieces  to 
the  weakening  of  the  service,  or  cowardly  or  treacherously  yielding  up  the  same; 
(11)  deserting  simply,  or  enticing  others  so  to  do;  (12)  making,  or  endeavoring  to  make, 
any  mutinous  as.sembly  on  any  pretense  whatsoever;  (13)  uttering  words  of  sedition  or 
mutiny;  (14)  concealing  traitorous  or  mutinous  practices  or  designs;  (15)  striking  a 
superior  oiticer  or  offering  any  violence  to  him,  being  in  execution  of  his  ollice,  on  any 
preten.se  whatsoever;  (16)  unlawfully  burning  or  setting  fire  to  any  ship,  property  or  fur- 
niture, not  then  appertaining  to  an  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel;  (17)  neglect  in  steering  any 
of  her  majesty's  ships,  so  that  the  same  be  stranded,  split,  or  hazarded;  (18)  sleeping  ou 
watch,  or  negligently  performing  duty,  or  forsaking  station;  and  (19)  robbery. 

It  is  state^l  by  Mr.  Prendcrgast,  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  refeiTed  (p.  244), 
that  a  sentence  of  death  pronounced  by  a  court-martial  does  not  operate  as  an  absolute 
dismissal  from  the  service;  for  if  the  offender  should  be  pardoned,  he  x3  restored  to  his 
former  position. 

But  though  a  pardon  operates  as  a  restoration  to  the  service,  the  greater  question 
still  remains  to  be  judicially  decided,  whether  a  restoration  to  the  service  operates  as  a 
pardon.  This  question  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  gallant  but  unfor- 
tunate sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  alleged  participation 
in  a  treasonable  plot  to  raise  Arabella  Stuart  to  the  throne ;  and,  after  undergoing  13 
years'  imprisonment,  he  received  from  James  I.,  by  a  commission  under  the  great  seal, 
the  command  of  a  fleet  and  army  fitted  out  against  the  Spanish  possessions  in  South 
America,  with  power  of  life  and  death  over  the  king's  subjects  serving  in  the  expedition. 
The  enterprise  failed;  and  on  sir  Walter's  return  to  England,  James  caused  his  head  to 
be  struck  off,  according  to  the  sentence  originally  pronounced.  On  showing  cause 
against  his  execution,  sir  Walter  pleaded  that  his  commission  was  tantamount  to  a  par- 
don, and  quoted  a  case  of  a  man  who  had  been  condemned  for  felony,  having  been  par- 
doned on  account  of  his  subsequent  service  in  the  wars  of  Gascony.  Lord  chief-justice 
Montague,  however,  held  that  though  an  implied  pardon  of  the  kind  cited  might  hold 
good  in  felony,  that  treason  could  only  be  pardoned  by  express  words.  There  is  the 
high  legal  authority  of  the  late  lord  chancellor  Campbell*  for  saying  that  the  chief-justice 
declared  and  expounded  the  law  soundly;  and  that  in  strictness  sir  Walter's  attainder, 
under  the  former  judgment,  could  only  be  done  away  with  by  letters-patent  under  tlie 
great  seal,  expressly  reciting  the  treason,  and  granting  a  free  pardon.  See,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  two  articles.  Articles  op  Wak,  and  Mutiny  x\ct. 

As  to  tiie  mode  of  C.  P.  in  the  navy,  the  culprit,  where  he  is  an  oflBcer,  is  shot ;  where 
he  is  a  common  seaman,  he  is  usually  hanged  at  the  yard-arm. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  {ante)  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be 
inflicted  for  treason,  murder,  arson,  rape,  piracy,  robbery  of  the  mails  with  jeopardy  to 
the  lives  of  persons  in  charge,  rescue  of  a  convict  going  to  execution,  burning  a  vessel  of 
war,  and  corruptly  destroying  a  private  vessel.  Until  within  a  few  years  C.  P.  was  the 
rule  for  the  highest  crimes  in  all  the  states,  but  it  was  abolished  in  Wisconsin  and  in 
Maine  in  1874,  and  had  been  about  that  time  abolished  in  Iowa;  but  in  the  latter  state 
it  was  restored  in  1878,  the  argument  showing  from  the  record  that  during  its  abolition 
crimes  of  violence  had  largely  increased.  Under  the  present  law,  a  year  must  intervene 
between  the  sentence  and  execution,  and  the  term  may  be  further  extended  by  reprieve. 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty, 
and  perhaps  no  settled  conclusion  can  be  reached.  The  effect  of  its  abolition  has  not 
thus  far  supplied  any  very  strong  reasons  for  the  stand  of  those  who  would  abolish  it 
altogether.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  suspension  of  this  punishment  in  all  history  was 
during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United  Slates,  when,  in  the  face  of  the  most  pow- 

*  Lives  of  the  Chief-Justices,  vol.  i.  pp.  357,  358,  591. 
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erful,  open,  and  dangerous  treason,  not  one  person  was  deliberately  executed  for  that 
crime,  tlie  extreme  penalty  visited  even  upon  the  captured  leader  of  the  rebellion  being 
the  loss  of  the  political  (but  not  the  personal)  rights  of  a  citizen. 

CAPITALS  (majuscuki),  in  contradistinction  to  small  letters  {minuscula),  are  the  large 
letters  cinplo^'ed  in  writing  and  printing  to  help  the  ej^e,  to  relieve  the  uniformity  of  the 
page,  to  increase  the  facility  of  keeping  and  finding  tlie  place,  to  mark  the  beginnings  of 
sentences,  proper  names,  etc.  Among  the  ancients,  and  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  no  distinction  of  C.  and  small  letters  was  known;  and  after  the  practice 
had  been  introduced  of  beginning  books  and  chapters  with  great  letters  often  adorned 
or  illustrated  with  much  artistic  ability,  it  was  long  before  C.  were  employed  in  such  a 
wa}'  as  could  afford  much  real  advantage  to  the  reader.  At  the  present  day,  they  are 
universally  employed,  even  in  the  i)rinling  of  Greek  and  Latin  books.  Considerable 
diversity  has  existed  at  different  times  witli  regard  to  the  employment  of  them,  the  books 
of  the  17th  and  18th  c.  exhibiting  a  much  greater  proportion  of  tluin  than  those  of  the 
present  day.  In  German  books,  all  substantives  usually  begin  with  a  capital  letter;  iu 
English  and  French  books  of  the  present  day,  they  in  general  appear  only  at  the  begin- 
nings of  sentences  and  of  proper  names.  Adjectives  formed  from  proper  names,  ixa  Eng- 
lish, French,  etc.,  are  generally  begun  with  a  capital  in  English  books,  but  not  iu  French 
nor  in  German  ones. 

CAPITANA'TA,  orFoGGiA,  a  province  of  Italy,  the  Daiinin  of  the  ancients,  is  bounded 
n.  and  e.  by  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Apennines.  It  stretches  along  the 
Adriatic  about  70  m.  in  a  straight  line,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  45  m. ;  but  its 
coastline,  measuring  round  the  great  promontory  of  ^lonte  Gargano,  which  has  been 
called  "the  spur  of  Italy,"  is  fully  100  m.,  and  its  breadth  between  the  extremity  of 
that  projection  and  the  Apennines,  75  miles.  Pop.  '71,  811»,104.  The  greater  part  of 
the  surface  is  a  sandj^  plain  sloping  from  the  Apennines  to  tlie  Adriatic,  and  watered 
on)}'  by  some  inconsiderable  streams.  The  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  form  the  cliief 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat,  wine.  an(l  fruits  of  various  kinds  are  produced 
in  quantities  suthcient  to  admit  of  exportation.  There  are  important  salt-works,  quarries 
of  alabaster,  and  potters'  claJ^     Foggia  is  the  chief  town. 

CAPITATION,  from  the  Latin  caput,  a  head,  means  something  applicable  to  all  per- 
sons, or  to  the  people  by  the  head.  A  tax  levied  on  all  persons,  without  reference  to 
property'  or  other  incidents,  is  called  a  C.  tax,  and  sometimes  a  poll  tax.  The  former 
term  was  often  used  in  France  for  the  tax  better  known  as  the  tuUk,  although  this 
offensive  impost  was  not  imposed  on  all  alike,  the  nobility  enjoying  many  exemptions 
from  it. 

CAPITOL,  the  fortress  of  ancient  Rome,  and  site  of  the  national  sanctuary  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  was  situated  on  the  Menu  Cnpitolinvn,  the  smallest  l)ut  most  famous  of  tlie 
seven  hills  on  whicli  Rnme  was  built.  The  hill  itself  was  first  termed  Monx  Stttv minus, 
afterwards  Moii^  Titrpeins  and  Rnpcs  Tarpcui,  and  after  the  foundation  of  the  ca])itol, 
Mons  Capitolinus,  though  a  particular  portion  of  it  retained  its  ancient  name  of  7^/;)e8 
Tarpcid.  It  was  steep  and  abrupt  in  almost  every  part,  formed  a  natural  fortress,  and 
was  strengthened  here  and  tiiere  by  towers.  The  ('.  was  founded  by  Tanpiinius 
Priscus,  and  completed  I)}-  Tanjuinius  Superbus,  wlio  tasked  the  j)eople  to  work  at  it. 
Tlie  whole  mount  liad  a  circumference  of  about  800  ])aces.  During  the  civil  wars 
under  Snlla,  the  temple  was  burned  (according  to  Tacitus,  l)y  design),  and  after  its  res- 
toration, destroyed  during  the  Vitellian  riots.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  after  whose 
deatii  it  was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  once  more  restored  by  Domitian,  who 
iiLstituted  here  the  capitolinc!  games.  Domitian's  structure  lasted  to  a  late  period  of  the 
empire.  Regarding  the  .site  of  the  (!.,  there  has  l)een  great  dispute;;  the  German 
scholars,  for  tlie  most  part,  maintaining  that  it  occupied  tlie  .s.w.  summit  of  the  hill, 
and  the  Italians,  the  n.e.  The  latter  situation  has  the  weight  of  proliabilities  in  its 
favor.  From  that  portion  of  the  mount  named  the  Tarpeian  rock,  .state  criminals  were 
thrown  down.  According  to  the  description  given  l)y  Dionysius  of  llalicarnassus,  the 
temjile  ot  Jupiter,  with  its  peristyle  of  columns,  was'  200  ft.  long  by  1S5  ft.  wide,  and 
was  divided  into  three  cdhv,  separated  from  each  other  by  walls,  and  respectively  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiten  Juno,  and  Minerva.  In  the  spacious  portico,  the  people  feasted  on 
triumi)lial  o(ca.sion8.  The  scanty  ruins  remaining  in  the  present  day  consist  of  a  sub- 
slrnclure  of  peperino  or  volcanic  tufa,  a  wall  of  the  same  materials,  and  some  remains 
of  the  s.  front,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  great  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  temple. 

The  modern  (;.  iCnmpidoglio),  l)uilt  on  the  site,  and  jKirtly  on  the  foundation  of  the 
ancient  (!.,  was  designed  b}' ^lichael  Angelo,  but  is  one  of  his  inferior  w^orks.  The 
main  entrance,  however,  presents  a  splendid  view.  It  is  used  as  a  kind  of  hotel-dc-ville 
and  museum. 

IJesides  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  most  important  structures  on  the  Capitoline 
Mount  were  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  liuilt  by  the  emperor  Augu.stus;  and  tho 
magnificent  Tdhulai-imn,  containing  archives,  and,  in  connection  with  the  ^Erarium 
("Treasury"),  serving  as  a  library  and  place  for  lectures,  etc.  The  remains  of  tiiis  struc- 
ture, biiilt'bv  Quintus  Catulus,  i'6  B.C.,  have  still  an  imposing  aspect. — For  the  U.  8. 
Capitol,  see  Wasuingtox. 
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CAP'ITOLIXE  GAMES,  insfitutod  887  r.c,  in  commemoration  of  the  preservation 
of  the  Roman  capitol  (fortress)  from  the  Gauls.  Nero  revised  tliem,  modeled  them  after 
tlic  Olympian  sames,  and  proposed  to  institute  a  new  computation  of  time  founded  upon 
the  5-yeai  period  intervening  between  the  celebrations. 

CAP  ITOLINE  HILL.     See  Capitol,  ante. 

CAPITOLI'NUS.  Julius,  a  Latin  historian  of  the  3d  c,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  sev- 
eral of  the  Roman  emperons,  and  was  one  of  the  authors  of  Ww  Historki  Augusta. 

CAPIT'ULARIES  (Lat.  cajiitularia).  Capitvlnrhtm  is  literally  a  book  divided  into 
chapters;  and  the  plural  of  the  word  was  the  name  given  to  the  laws  issued  by  the  kings 
of  the  first  and  second  of  tlie  Frankish  races,  from  Charles  Martel  downwards.  These 
laws  proceeded  from  the  great  assemblies  of  the  king,  nobles,  and  bishops,  which 
formed  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  and,  from  their  general  character,  were  opposed  to 
the  laws  issued  for  the  separate  states,  which  were  called  leges.  They  were  divided  into 
general  and  special  C,  according  to  the  more  or  less  general  nature  of  the  interests 
which  they  emitraced.  and  the  mode  of  their  publication.  They  have  by  no  means  been 
all  preserved.  The  most  famous  are  those  of  Charlemagne  and  of  St.  Louis.  In  827, 
abbot  Angesius,  of  Fonteuelles,  made  a  collection  of  the  C.  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  his 
son.  Louis  le  Debonnaire.  Other  collections  were  made  by  private  persons,  and,  in  847, 
one  by  authority  of  the  king,  but  they  are  all  very  imperfect  and  ill  arranged.  After 
Charles  the  simple,  in  9^2,  no  more  C.  were  issued,  and  no  similar  laws  or  statutes  exist 
from  that  period  till  the  time  of  Louis  le  Gros,  in  1100  The  best  collections  are  those 
of  Balnze  (Paris.  1677  and  1780),  and  of  Pertz,  in  the  Monumenta  Germanm. 

CAPITULATION,  a  treaty  consisting  of  several  specified  conditions  (Lat.  capitula, 
hpads).  In  the  military  sense  of  the  word,  a  C.  is  a  treaty  of  surrender  to  an  enemy. 
Wlien  a  place  can  no  longer  be  defended,  on  account  of  failure  of  ammunition  or  pro- 
visions, or  the  progress  made  by  the  besicging-party,  a  white  flag  is  commonly  put  up, 
as  a  sign  that  the  besieged  are  willing  to  capitulate.  According  to  the  kind  and  degree 
of  peril  in  which  the  fortress  is  placed,  so  are  the  terms  which  the  governor  may  reason- 
ably expect  from  his  successful  opponent.  Sometimes  the  arms  and  military  stores  are 
left  to  the  besieged,  but  more  frequently  they  are  taken  by  the  besiegers,  except  articles 
of  private  property  belonging  to  the  officers  and  men.  The  "honors  of  war,"  the 
marching  out  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  are  usually  stipulated  for,  unless 
the  conqueror  exacts  very  severe  terms.  The  mildest  form  of  a  C.  is  a  contention, 
agreed  to  when  the  conqueror  is  not  strong  enough  to  insist  on  stringent  conditions. 

CAPIZ',  a  t.  on  the  island  of  Panay,  in  the  Philippine  archipelago.  It  is  situated  on 
a  plain  on  the  n.  coast,  near  the  rivers  Panay,  Panitan,  and  Ivisan,  by  which  it  is  some- 
times inundated  during  the  rainy  season.  It  is  defended  by  a  small  fort,  and  is  the 
residence  of  a  Spanish  alcalde.     Pop.  11,000. 

CAP'NOMANCY,  a  word  formed  from  the  Greek  capnos,  smoke,  and  mnnteia,  divina- 
tion. The  ancients  practiced  it  in  two  different  ways — either  they  threw  grains  of 
jasmine  or  poppy  on  the  burning  coals,  and  watched  the  motions  and  the  density  of  the 
smoke  that  rose  from  them,  or  they  watched  the  smoke  of  sacrifices.  This  latter  kind 
of  C.  was  most  generally  employed,  and  that  to  which  the  greatest  importance  was  at- 
tached. If  the  smoke  was  thin,  and  ascended  in  a  right  line,  instead  of  being  blown 
back  by  the  breeze,  or  spreading  over  the  altar,  the  augury  was  good.  It  was  also 
believed  that  the  inhalation  of  the  smoke  rising  from  the  victims  or  from  the  fire  which 
consumed  them,  gifted  the  priests  with  prophetic  inspiration. 

CA PO  D'ISTRIA,  a  fortified  seaport  t.  of  Au.stria,  situated  on  a  rocky  island  in  the 
gulf  of  Trieste,  8  m.  s.w.  of  the  city  of  Trieste.  It  is  capital  of  the  circle  of  Istria, 
with  the  peninsula  of  which  it  is  connected  by  a  stone  causeway,  nearly  half  a  mile  long. 
Its  old  buildings,  ruinous  walls,  and  narrow  streets  give  the  toVn  a  gloomy  aspect.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  manufactures  of  leather  and  soap,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  salt. 
Pop.  '69.  7,589.  In  ancient  times,  this  place  was  known  as  ^gida,  and  afterwards  as 
Juatinopolis.  in  honor  of  Justin  II..  who  restored  it. 

CAPO  D'ISTRIA,  or  CAPO  DISTRIAS,  John  Anthony,  Count,  president  of  the 
Greek  republic  from  18'^7  to  1881,  was  b.  in  Corfu,  1780.  His  family  had  been 
settled  in  that  i-sland  since  the  14th  c,  but  originally  came  from  the  Illyrian  town  of 
Capo  d'lstria  (q.v.),  near  Trieste.  He  devoted  himself  to  political  life,  and  after  having 
held  a  high  position  in  the  Ionian  islands,  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  Russia. 
Here  his  diplomacy  tended  to  the  separation  of  Greece  from  Turkey.  In  1827,  he  was 
elected  president  of  Greece;  and  in  Jan.,  1828.  he  landed  in  Greece,  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office.  He  was  a  patriot,  a  philanthropist,  and  an  able  diplomatist, 
but  by  no  means  equal  to  the  task  which  he  now  undertook.  Everything  was  in  dis- 
order; the  people  had  been  long  enslaved,  and  knew  not  how  to  use  their  freedom:  and 
the  president  had  been  so  much  imbued  with  the  centrHlizingprinciples  prevalent  at  the 
courts  which  he  had  frequented,  that  some  of  his  measures,  especially  that  restricting 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  gave  offense  to  the  most  temperate  of  the  enlightened  lovers  of 
civil  liberty.  His  career  was  cut  short  by  his  assassination  in  a  church  at  Nauplia  on 
Oct.  9,  1831.  Tlie  assassins  were  relatives  of  Peter  Mauromichali,  against  whom  he 
was  urging  on  a  prosecution,  for  alleged  offenses  against  the  state. 
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CAP  OF  MAIN  TENANCE,  '  Dignity,  is  a  cap  vrorn  by  noble  and  ro3'al  personages 
on  certain  state  occasions.  Su'cli  a  cap  was  sent  by  pope  Julius  II.  to  king  Henry  VIII., 
for  writing  his  book  against  Martin  Luther. 

CAPONIERE',  or  Caponniere,  in  fortification,  is  a  parapet  8  or  10  ft.  high,  with  a 
superior  slope,  terminating  in  a  small  glacis.  It  is  placed  in  the  ditch  of  a  fortified 
place,  to  cover  or  screen  the  defenders  while  passing  from  one  defense-work  to  another. 
Generally,  it  has  a  banquette,  on  wliich  musketeers  may  stand  to  tire  over  the  crest. 
If  tliere  is  a  pa.ssage  between  two  such  parapets,  it  is  a  full  caponniere;  if  on  one 
side  only,  a  ?ia!f  caponniere.  Generally,  the  parapets  are  of  earth,  and  the  pas.sage 
open  overhead;  but  sometimes  capounieres  are  vaulted  galleries  of  brickwork,  loopholed 
at  the  sides  for  musketry;  while  in  field-works,  palisade  capounieres  are  occasionally 
thrown  across  the  ditches  of  redoubts. 

CAPPADO  CIA,  anciently,  a  province,  and  subsequently  a  kingdom  in  the  w.  of  Asia 
(in  i>art  the  present  Caramania).  It  was  bounded  by  Lycaonia  on  the  w.,  by  Cilicia  and 
Syria  on  the  s.,  bj"  Armenia  on  the  e.,  and  by  Pontus  on  the  north.  During  the  time  that 
it  belonged  to  the  Persian  empire,  however,  it  included  Pontus,  which  was  called 
Lesser  Cappadocia.  In  17  a.d.,  C.  was  erected  into  a  separate  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  by  Tiberius. 

CAPPAGH  BROWN,  a  bituminous  earii,  which  yields  pigments  of  various  shades  of 
brown,  the  two  most  strongly  marked  being  known  as  light  and  dark  Cappagh  brown. 
The  coloring  matter  ai'e  oxide  of  manganese  and  iron.  The  Cappagh  browns  are 
traiispareut  and  permanent;  and  when  not  applied  too  thickly,  they  dry  well  in  oil. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Cappagh,  near  Cork,  in  Ireland.  C.  B.  is  also  called  encrorae 
mineral,  and  more  frequently  manganese  browA. 

CAPPARID  E.E,  or  Cappakida'ck/E,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  allied  to 
cmcifti-a,  and  including  about  3J30  known  species,  herbaceous  ])lants,  shrul)S,  and  trees, 
mostly  natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries.  The  leaves  are  generally  alternate, 
stalked,  undivided,  or  palmate;  the  fiowers  solitary  or  clustered;  ihe  calyx  of  four 
sepals,  scmietimes  cohering  in  a  tube;  the  corolla  of  four,  or  sometimes  eight  petals, 
sometimes  wanting,  the  stamens  generally  a  multiple  of  four,  or  Indefinitely  numerous, 
placed  on  a  hemispherical  or  elongated  disk;  the  ovary  one-celled,  the  style  thread-like 
or  wanting;  the  ovules  curved;  the  fi-ult  either  dry  and  pod-like  (tribe  cfetwjw),  or  a 
berry  (tribe  cappurca). — To  this  order  belongs  the  well-known  caper-bush.  See  Capers. 
Many  of  the  species  possess  stimulant  pioperties;  some  are  poisonous.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  plants  of  the  order  is  the  siwiik  (capparix  sothita),  a  bush  or  small  tree, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  vegetation  of  Africa,  from  the  Great 
Desert  to  the  Niger,  the  small  berries  of  which  have  a  pungent  taste  like  pepper,  and, 
when  dried,  constitute  an  important  ingredient  in  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regions;  whilst  the  roots  wlien  bnrned  yield  no  small  quantity  of  salt. — liart/i's  Travels. 

C.\PPE,  NEWCO>rK,  17;52-1800;  an  Englisli  dissenting  clergyman  wlio  studied  under 
Doddridge,  and  adhered  lo  Dr.  Priesfleys  Unitarian  doctrine."  He  was  pastor  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation  in  York  for  more' than  40  years,  and  was  one  of  the  nblest  and 
most  eloquent  of  his  denomination.  He  was  also"^the  author  of  a  number  of  devotional 
■works. 

CAPPEL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  10  m.  s.s.w.  of  the 
city  (if  lliat  name.  It  is  interesting  as  the  place  where  tlie  great  reformer  Zwinglius 
was  killed  in  a  contlict  with  trooi)s  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  Oct.,  1531.  A 
monument  has  been  erected  here  to  his  mcmor3^ 

CAPPEL,  a  French  family  of  scholars,  theologians,  and  lawyers.  Guilt.aume,  in 
1401,  had  the  boldness  to  refu.se  the  payment  of  tithes  demanded  liy  the  pope.  Jacques, 
his  .son,  was  councilor  of  state  under  Francis  I.,  and  in  1537  made  a  powerful  speech 
against  Charles  V.  Louis,  son  of  Jacques,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Sedan,  and 
m'orc  than  once  risked  his  life  in  the  cause  of  Protestantism.  One  of  his  acts  was  to 
resent  to  Charles  IX.  the  confes.>^ion  of  faith  drawn  up  by  the  Protestants  of  Paris. 
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wo  others,  a  son  and  grandson  of  Jacques,  were  distinguished,  one  in  the  law,  and  the 
other  in  theology,  history,  philogy,  and  antiquities,  Both  these  were  named  Jacques; 
and  the  vounirer  was  the  father'of  Loris,  the  most  celebrated  member  of  the  family 
(loJri.VlobS),  who  studied  at  Sedan.  O.xford,  and  Saumur,  and  Avas  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  tlic  latter  place.  He  devoted  much  attention  to  the  text  of  the  Scriptures.  On  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  Louis  fied  to  England,  where  he  died.  His  life  was 
published  by  his  nephew  James,  wiio  at  only  19  years  of  age  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Samnur. 

CAPRA  RA.  Gtovanni  Battista,  1733-lHlO;  an  Italian  statesman  and  bishop,  who 
.served  as  papal  h  gate  ornimcio  at  Cologne,  Lucerne,  Vienna,  and  to  the  French  repub- 
lic in  1801,  where  he  arranged  the  concordat  of  that  year  re-eslabli.shing  the  Roman 
Catholic  form  of  worship.     In  May,  1805,  he  crowned  Napoleon  as  king  of  Italy. 

CAPRERA,  or  Cabrkha,  one  of  a  group  of  small  islands  called  the  Buceinari  islands, 
in  th(—trait  of  Bonifacio,  tft  tiie  e.  of  the  n.  point  of  Sardinia  (({.v.).  They  l)elong  to 
the  Italian  province  of  Sassari.     C,  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Sardinia  by  a  strait  of 
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little  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  by  a  similar  narrow  strait  from  tlie  island  of 
Maddalcna,  which  lies  to  the  west.  Its  greatest  lengtli,  from  u.  to  s.,  is  about  6  in.,and 
its  breadth  is  from  2  to  3  miles.  Like  Maddalena  and  the  rest  of  the  Buccinari 
isles,  and  the  neighboring  coa.st  of  Sardinia,  C.  is  rocl<y,  bare,  and  unfertile.  It  has  no 
streams,  and  is  in  few  places  adapted  either  for  the  pasture  of  cattle  or  for  the  plow. 
In  former  times,  it  was  the  abode  only  of  wild  goats — whence  its  name  (Lat.  and  Ital. 
capni,  a  goat) — and  rabljits,  and  was  occasionally  visited  by  goat-herds  and  fishermen. 
It  has  of  late  years  acquired  celebrity  as  the  ordinary  residence  of  Garibaldi,  who 
acquired  a  property  and  built  a  house  here  in  1854.  He  dwelt  here  from  1854  to  1858, 
and  again  made  it  his  abode  in  the  autumn  of  18G0.  It  was  to  C.  that  he  was  sent  in 
Sept.,  1867,  in  honorable  banishment  bj^  the  Italian  government,  after  having  been 
taken  prisoner  at  Asinalunga,  in  consequence  of  his  design  of  entering  the  Roman  terri- 
tory to  promote  an  insurrection  and  overthrow  the  papal  government,  and  in  C.  he  still 
resides,  when  not  in  Rome. 

CA'PEI  (the  ancient  C'(ipre(p),  a  charming  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  entrance 
of  tiie  bay  of  Naples,  about  3  m.  from  cape  Campanella,  and  20  m.  s.  of  the  city  of 
Naples.  On  its  small  area  of  about  11  m.  in  circumference,  it  dis'plays  a  rich  variety  of 
beautiful  scenery,  ruins  of  antiquity,  and  points  of  historical  interest,  and  contains  a 
pop.  of  about  6,000  souls.  The  island  is  composed  of  two  mountain  masses,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  depression  like  the  seat  of  a  saddle.  That  on  the  w., 
called  monte  Solaro,  which  is  the  highest  and  largest,  has  an  elevation  of  about  1900 
feet.  The  eastern  part  does  not  attain  a  height  of  more  than  860  ft.  above  the  sea.  At 
the  base  of  the  eastern  mountain  is  situated  the  town  of  C,  built  on  a  shelving  rock, 
and  guarded  by  walls,  gates,  and  draw-bridges,  with  a  cathedral,  and  a  pop.,  including 
the  district,  of  about  4,000.  It  commands  a  beautiful  prospect,  and  communicates  with 
the  little  town  of  Anacapri,  on  the  western  table-land,  by  a  flight  of  535  rude  steps,  cut  iu 
the  face  of  the  rock.  There  are  only  two  safe  landing-places  on  the  island,  and  these 
are  at  C.  and  near  it.  C.  was  a  celebrated  place,  in  the  times  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
Ruins  are  still  found  of  Roman  baths  and  aqueducts,  and  of  the  12  grand  villas  or 
palaces  built  in  honor  of  the  12  chief  deities  by  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  passed  the 
last  10  years  of  his  life  here  in  the  practice  of  the  grossest  licentiousness  and  cruelty. 
The  inhabitants  now  consist  of  fishermen,  sailors,  and  a  few  traders,  with  vine-dressers 
and  cultivators  of  olives  in  Anacapri.  Wherever  a  tree  can  be  planted,  the  hopeful  and 
industrious  people  have  prepared  for  it  a  soil  by  persevering  toil  in  terrace-culture. 
Delicious  quails,  which  in  vast  numbers  alight  on  the  island  during  their  migrations  to 
and  from  Africa,  in  spring  and  autumn,  are  taken  in  nets,  and  form  an  important  item 
in  the  resources  of  Capri.  To  the  w.  of  the  town  of  C.  is  situated  the  Grotta  Azzurra 
(blue  grotto),  a  remarkable  cavern,  entered  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  opening  not  more 
than  3  ft.  high.  Inside,  however,  it  is  found  to  be  of  magniticent  proportions,  and  of 
marvelous  beautj',  the  gorgeous  coloring  being  said  to  be  produced  by  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  through  the  water.  Elliptical  in  form,  it  has  a  length  of  165 
ft.,  a  breadth  of  100  in  the  widest  part,  and  a  height  of  40  in  the  loftiest,  with  48  ft.  of 
water  beneath. 

CAPEIC'CIO  (Ital.),  in  art,  is  applied  to  a  picture  or  other  work  which  designedly  vio- 
lates the  ordinary  rules  of  composition.  Foliated  ornaments,  with  cupids  or  other  fig- 
ures appearing  in  them  in  situations  not  strictly  natural,  are  capriccios. 

CAPRICCIO,  in  music,  is  a  species  of  free  composition,  without  being  subject  to  rule 
as  to  form  or  figure.  Locatelli,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  composed  capriccios  for 
the  violin.  The  most  celebrated  C.  of  modern  times  is  Mendelssohn's  B  minor  C.  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra. 

CAPRICORNUS,  the  Qnat,  a  southern  constellation,  and  th*?  tenth  sign  of  the  zodiac 
(q.v.);  denoted  by  the  sign  V3,  representing  the  crooked  horns  of  a  goat.  It  is  usually 
represented  on  the  globe  as  having  the  forepart  of  a  goat,  but  the  hinder  part  of  a  fish. 
It  is  one  of  the  least  striking  of  the  zodiacal  constellations.  It  was,  however, 
celebrated  among  the  ancients,  who  regarded  it  as  the  harbinger  of  good  fortune,  and  as 
marking  the  southern  tropic  or  winter  solstice,  wherefore  they  called  it  the  "  Southern 
Gate  of  the  Sun."  It  contains  no  large  stars,  the  two  largest,  which  are  situated  in  the 
horns,  being  only  of  the  third  magnitude.  ISTeither  of  these  rises  above  the  horizon  in 
our  latitude.     See  Tropics. 

CAP'EID^,  a  family  of  ruminant  quadrupeds,  which,  as  defined  by  some  naturalists, 
may  be  described  as  the  sheep  and  fiont  family,  including  the  Linncean  genera  ovis  (sheep, 
q.v.)  and  capra  (goat,  q.v.);  but  which  is  extended  by  others  to  include  antelopes,  their 
persistent  li^rns  being  regarded  as  the  great  distinction  between  them  and  the  cervidce  or 
deer  family.  In  the  more  restricted  sense,  the  name  designates  a  very  natural  family, 
yet  differing  from  the  bovidie  or  ox  family  more  in  general  appearance  than  in  other 
characters;  whilst  links  of  connection  with  the  antelopes  are  not  wanting,  a  very 
remarkable  one  being  found  in  the  prong-horn  of  America. 

CAPRIFICATION,  a  method  which  has  long  been  employed  in  the  Levant  for  securing 
and  hastening  the  maturation  of  figs,  and  which  consists  in  suspending  fruit-bearing 
branches  of  the  wild  fig  above  or  beside  those  of  the  cultivated  tree.    The  notion  once 
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entertained,  that  this  practice  is  analogous  to  that  by  ■u'hicli  tlie  fecundation  of  the 
female  pahn-tree  is  secured,  isinconsisieiit  with  the  now  well-i\nown  fact,  tluVt  the  tig  has 
botli  male  and  female  flowers  witiiin  its  own  receptacle;  and  it  is  therefore  supposed 
that  the  effects  of  C.  may  result  from  the  agency  of  a  species  of  insect,  of  wliicii  the 
eggs  have  been  deposited  in  the  early  wild  tigs,  and  wliich  may  promote  fecundation  by 
entering  the  receptacle  of  the  cultivated  tig,  or  perhaps  In*  puncturing  it  may  cause  it  to 
ripen  sooner  In  hope  of  a  similar  advantage,  some  French  and  English  cultivators  have 
inserted  into  figs  straws  dipped  in  olive-oil.  But  C.  is  scarcely  practiced  in  the  western 
parts  of  Europe,  and  has  even  been  discontinued  as  unnecessary  in  some  parts  of  tiie 
east  where  it  once  prevailed. 

CAPRIFOLIA  CE.E,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  shrubs  and 
herbacenvis  plants,  which  have  opposite  leaves  without  stipules,  and  flowers  dispo.sed  in 
corymbs,  in  heads,  or  in  whorls.  The  calyx  is  4  to  5  cleft;  the  corolla  monopetalous, 
tubular,  or  wheel-shaped,  sometimes  irregular.  The  stamens  are  adherent  to  the  corolla 
at  its  l)ase,  and  alternate  with  its  lobes.  The  ovary  is  free,  1  to  5  celled.  The  fruit  is 
generally  a  berry,  somj?times  dry,  but  not  splitting  open  when  ripe.  The  order  is  veiy 
nearly  related  to  cinehondcck?,  differing  chiefly  in  the  want  of  stipules.  More  than  200 
species  are  known,  chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  To  this  ord  ;r  l)elong  the  honeysuckle,  elder,  viburnum,  and  snowberry. 
Emetic  and  cathartic  prop'rties  are  prevalent  in  it. 

CAPRIMUL'GID.S:,  a  family  of  birds,  of  the  order  infessorc^,  and  tribe  fimrontrcfi, 
nearly  allii'd  to  the  hii'i nd  uuhe  or  swallow  tribe,  but  differing  from  them  in  the  still 
greater  width  of  gape,  and  in  having  long  stiff  bristles  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  TJiey  are 
insectivorous  birds.  They  have  very  long  wings,  short  legs,  and  toes  united  at  the  base 
by  a  membrane.  The  European  goatsucker  may  be  said  to  be  the  type  of  the  family, 
which  includes  also  the  whip-poor-will  and  night-hawk  of  America,  with  many  other 
species  widel}'  distributed  over  the  globe,  and  now  arranged  by  naturalists  in  a  number 
of  genera. 

CAPRO IC,  C.\pry'ltc,  and  Capric  Acids  are  represented  by  the  fonnulse  Ci2TTia04, 
CigllifiOi,  and  C2on!io04,  and  are  members  of  the  acetic  or  fatty-acid  series.  They  derive 
their  names  from  capra,  a  goat,  in  consequence  of  their  more  or  less  resembling  in  smell 
the  odor  of  that  animal.  Thej'  may  all  be  obtained  from  butter  by  pressing  out  the  por- 
tion which  remains  liquid  at  GO \  saponifying  this  oil,  and  distilling  the  .soap  which  is 
thus  formed  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  liipiid  which  passes  over  contains  these  three 
acids,  together  with  butyric  acid,  which,  by  being  converted  into  baryta  salts,  are  separa- 
ble from  one  another.  All  three  of  thc:;e  acids  are  also  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
oleic  acid  by  nitric  acid;  and  capric  acid  is  also  obtained  by  acting  upon  oil  of  rue  with 
fuming  nitric  acid;  hence  it  is  frequently  called  rutic  acid. 

CAFSA  LI,  a  seaport  t.  of  the  Ionian  islands,  capital  of  Ccrigo,  or  Cythcra.  is  built 
upon  a  narrow  ridge,  terminating  in  a  piocipitous  rock  near  the  s.  end  of  the  i.  laud.  It 
has  an  old  castle  and  a  good  harbor.     Pop.  5,000. 

CAPS  AND  HATS,  names  of  political  parties  in  Sweden  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
c,  the  former  favoring  and  the  latter  opposing  the  alliance  with  Russia. 

CAPSICINE,  an  alkaloid,  is  the  active  princii)le  in  capsicum  or  Cayenne  pepper,  and 
can  i)c  ot)tained  from  it.  It  is  a  thick  liquid,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  possessing  such 
acrid  properties  that  half  a  grain  diffused  through  a  large  room  causes  everyone  therein 
to  sneeze  violently. 

CAPSICUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  solanacew,  having  a  •wheel-shaped 
corolla,  projecting  and  converging  stamens,  and  a  dry  berr\'.  The  species  are  all  of  a 
6hrul)by,  bushy  appearance,  and  have  more  or  less  woody  stems,  although  they  are 
annual  oi  hiennial  plants.  The  number  of  species  is  very  uncertain,  some  botanists  dis- 
tinguishing many,  whilst  others  regard  them  as  mere  varieties  of  a  few.  They  are  natives 
of  the  warm  parts  of  America  and  of  Asia,  have  simple  leaves,  and  rather  inconspicuous 
flowers,  and  some  of  them  are  in  very  general  cultivation  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries  fo"-  their  fruit,  which  is  extremely  pungent  and  stin)ulant,  and  is  emi)loyed  in 
sauces,  mixed  pickles,  etc.,  often  under  its  iU;xican  unn\(^(>i chilluK;  and  when  dried  and 
ground  forms  ihe  spice  called  ('ai/fnne  pepper.  As  a  condiment  it  improves  the  flavor  of 
food,  aids  digestion,  and  prevents  flatulence.  In  tropical  countries,  it  counteracts  the 
enervating  influence  of  external  heat.  In  medicine,  it  is  used  as  a  stimulant,  rubefacient, 
and  vesicant;  is  often  administered  in  combination  with  cinchona;  and  is  particularly 
valuable  both  internally  administered  and  as  a  gargls;  not  only  in  relaxed  conditions  of 
the  throat,  but  in  sf>me  of  those  disea.ses  in  wliich  the  throat  is  most  dangerously  affected. 
As  a  medicine,  C.  is  administered  in  pilh,  mixed  with  bread;  in  the  form  hi  tincture, 
obtained  by  digesting  the  bruised  C.  in  alcohol,  or  of  an  infuHion,  procured  by  digestion 
in  water,  with  varying  proportions  of  .salt  and  vinegar.  A  gargle  of  C.  is  prepared  by 
infusing  it  in  water,  along  with  candy-sugar  and  vinegar,  and  thereafter  adding  a  little 
infusion  of  roses.  It  has  no  narcotic  properties.  It  owes  its  power  chiefly  to  capnicine 
(q.v.).  The  fruits  of  tlie  different  species  of  C.  differ  in  form,  being  round,  oval,  coni- 
cal, heart-shaped,  etc. ;  they  vary  from  half  an  inch  to  4  in.  in  length,  and  are  sometimes 
of  a  bright  red,  sometimes  of  a  yellow  color.    In  all,  the  dv}'  berry  has  an  inflated  appear- 
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ance,  and  contains  nuiiiCrons  whitish  flattened  seeds,  which  are  even  more  pungent  than 
the  leathery  epidermis,  or  the  .spongy  puli>.  Cayenne  pepper  consi-^ts  cliieliy  of  tlie 
ground  seeds.  C.  itniminn,  sometimes  called  common  C,  or  Chilly  pepper,  is  perhaps 
the  most  common  species  in  cultivation;  and  in  the  sourtliern  parts"  ot  Britain,  if  raised 
on  a  hot-bed  as  a  tender  annual,  it  produces  fruit  in  the  open  border.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  it.  0.  frutesc^us,  sometimes  called  goat  pepper,  and  C.  buccatum,  sometimes 
called  bird  pepper,  have  great  pungency,  and  the  former  is  generally  described  as  tlie 
true  Cayenne  pepi)er.  C.  cera»i.foriac,  with  a  small  cherry-like  fruit,  and  therefore  called 
cherry  pepper,  and  C.  fjnmiun,  with  a  large,  oblong,  or  ovate  fruit,  known  as  bell 
pepper,  are  frequently  cultivated. — The  fruit  is  used  either  ripe  or  unripe,  except  for 
making  Caj'enne  pepper,  for  which  ripe  fruit  is  employed.  The  fruit  brought  from 
South  America  is  sometimes  sold  by  druggists  under  the  name  Guinea  pepper. 

CAPSTAN,  on  shipboard,  is  a  ponderous  mass  of  timber,  whose  uses  are  to  heave 
the  anchor,  hoist  up  masts  and  guns,  take  in  and  discharge  cargo,  etc.  It  has  very  tirm 
supports  on  the  deck  underneath  it.  It  comprises  a  barrel,  round  which  a  rope  or  a 
chain  coils;  whelps,  or  pieces  of  timber,  which  enlarge  the  diameter  without  greatly 
increasing  the  weight;  the  drum-head,  a  polygonal  flat  piece  of  timber  at  the  top,  pierced 
laterally  with  holes;  the  ste}),  or  lowest  part,  which  rests  upon  and  is  bolted  to  the  beams; 
the  saucer,  an  iron  socket  let  into  the  top  of  the  step;  the piwt  ov spindle,  which,  resting 
on  the  saucer,  forms  the  axis  around  Avhich  the  C.  turns;  the  pawls,  short  bars  of  iron, 
to  prevent  the  reaction  of  the  C. ;  bars,  whicli  enter  the  holes,  and  are  the  levers  for 
enabling  the  sailors  to  work  the  C. ;  pins,  placed  vertically  through  the  drum-head,  for 
temporarily  retaining  the  bars  in  their  places;  and  the  shifter,  a  rope  connecting  the  outer 
ends  of  the  bars.  Among  many  improvements  made  in  the  arrangement  and  action  of 
capstans  is  Wardill's,  for  increasing  the  bite  or  holding  of  a  chain'-cable  around  the  cir- 
cumference.    In  large  vessels  they  are  generally  worked  by  steam. 

CAPSULE,  in  botany,  a  dry  fruit,  syncarpous  (or  formed  of  several  carpels  united 
together  into  one),  and  opening  either  by  valves,  as  in  the  fox-glove,  primrose,  and  rho- 
dodendron, or  by  pores  near  the  summit,  which  some  regard  a«  a  sort  of  valves,  and  of 
which  beautiful  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  poppy  and  snapdragon.  Capsules  are 
either  one-celled  or  many-celled.  The  pyxidium  is  a  variety  of  C,  which  opens  as  if  cut 
around  near  the  summit,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  cup  with  a  lid,  of  which  a  ver^/ 
beautiful  example  may  be  seen  in  the  una'jallis,  or  pimpernel:  and  another  in  the  grea"t 
woody  fruit  of  the  different  species  of  lecythis  and  other  lecythidaccm. 

CAPTAIN,  Mflitaky,  is  perhaps  the  most  general  designation  given  to  an  officer  of 
land  forces;  something  equivalent  to  it  being  found  in  most  European  languages.  As 
a  word,  it  simply  means  a  head  or  leader,  and  may  be  applied  to  a  chief  over  any  number 
of  men.  Captain-rjenereil  is  in  some  countries  a  very  high  command.  In  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  there  was,  among  other  high  military  officers,  a  capt.gen.  of  footmen. 
In  the  organization  of  the  British  army  at  the  present  day,  there  is  one  C.  to  every  com- 
pany of  infantry,  and  every  troop  of  ca,valry.  Formerly  every  batterv  of  artillery  had 
two  captains — a  first  and  a  second,  the  latter  being  called  capt'.lieut.  Xow,  the  first  in 
command  has  the  title  of  maj.,  and  the  second  that  of  capt.  The  first  in  command  of  a 
battery  of  artillery,  even  when  styled  C,  was  considered  higher  than  a  C.  of  infantry 
or  cavalry,  and  was  privileged  to  be  mentioned  by  name  in  military  dispatches  like 
cols,  and  majs. 

The  duty  of  the  C.  is  to  see  to  the  men  of  his  company  in  everything  that  relates 
to  discipline,  exercises,  billeting,  pay,  settlement  of  accounts,  mess,  kit,  clothinir,  arms, 
ammunition,  accouterments,  stores/barracks,  cooking,  etc.;  to  receive  orders  concern- 
ing these  matters  from  the  maj.,  and  to  enforce  these  orders  among  the  men.  He  is 
responsible  to  the  maj.,  and  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  the  lieut.  and  sub-lieut.  The 
number  of  captains  on  the  peace  establishment  of  the.  British  army,  iu  its  several 
branches,  are  about  239  cavalry,  1236  infantry,  248  artillery,  115  for  engineers,  and  28 
for  colonial  corp.s — 18G6  in  all,  in  full  commission.  The  former  value  of  aC.'s  com- 
mission, and  the  circumstances  of  purchase  connected  with  it,  are  noticed  under  Coji- 
snssioxs.  Army. 

CAPTAIN,  Military  {ante).  In  the  U.  S.  army  a  C.  is  responsible  for  the  carat) 
and  garrison  equipage  and  the  arms  and  clothing  of  his  company.  The  rank  is  between 
lieutenant  and  major. 

CAPTAIN,  Xaval,  is  the  general  designation  for  the  commander  of  a  ship.  It  is 
not  universal,  for  some  vessels' of  war  are  commanded  by  officers  lower  in  rank  than  C. ; 
while  the  chief  officer  of  a  merchant- vessel  is  often  called  master.  The  commanders  of 
all  rated  slwps  are  capts.  The  capts.  rise  to  the  command  of  larger  and  larger  ships, 
with  increase  of  pay,  according  to  length  of  service.  The  C.  is  resiwnsible  for  every- 
thing on  shipboard,  in  discipline,  navig'ation,  equipment — all,  in  short,  that  concerns  the 
personnel  or  the  materiel  of  the  ship.  "  If  his  ship  belongs  to  a  particular  fleet  or  naval 
station,  he  is  responsible  to  some  admiral  or  commodoreT  if  not,  he  is  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  admiralty.  The  C.  of  that  particular  ship  in  a  fleet  which  carries  the  admiral 
is  called /f/.-;  C  ,  and  is  for  the  moment  higher  in  rank  than  others.  A  naval  officer  is 
always  on  half-pav,  except  when  attached' to  a  ship  in  actual  commission;  and  thus  in 
U.  K.  HI.— 28 
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times  of  peace  there  have  been  always  more  naval  capts.  on  half  than  on  full  pay; 
but  recent  measures  have  been  adopted  ftj  assuage  this  evil.  The  number  of  capts.  in 
the  naval  service  during  peace  are  about  83  in  commission  on  full-pay.  About  1-12  arc 
on  half-pay.  luider  the  designation  of  the  acfire  list;  these  are  eligible  for  re-employment; 
■\vliile  (iH  the  ra^crrt'd  list  ami  tlie  retired  list  there  are  426  more.  They  rank  in  dignity 
villi  lieut.cols.  in  the  army,  and  with  cols,  after  three  years'  service. 

Tiie  word  C.  is  used  in  other  ways  also  in  tlie  navy.  The  C.  of  the  fleet  is  &  temytOTaTy 
officer  in  large  fleets;  he  promulgates  the  admiral's  orders,  and  receives  all  the  reports 
and  returns,  tilling,  in  short,  a  post  equivalent  to  that  of  chitf  uf  tit e  staff  in  an  army. 
Among  the  seamen  on  board  a  ship,  the  chief  of  each  gang  is  called  C. ;  such  as  the  C 
of  the  after-guard,  of  the  forecastle,  of  the  hold,  of  the  maintop,  of  each  gun,  etc. 

CAPTAIX,  Navai.  {ante),  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  ranks  with  a  col.  in  the  anny,  and  next 
below  a  liag-oflicer  in  the  navy.  Before  the  war  of  the  rel  eliion  there  was  no  definite 
legal  rank  in  the  navy  higher  than  captain.  A  C.  of  mar  nes  ranks  with  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy  and  with  C.  in  the  army. 

CAPTION,  in  the  practice  of  the  law  of  England,  maj'  be  defined  as  that  part  of  a 
legal  instrument  which  shows  tLe  authority  under  which  it  is  executed,  or  taken,  as  the 
word  implies.  It  also  states  the  lime  and  place  of  the  execution.  The  word  C.  is  also 
improperly  used  in  England  to  signify  an  arrest — a  meaning  which  it  strictly  and  tech- 
nically bears  in  Scotland,  where,  untii  the  i)assing  of  the  1  and  2  Yict.  c.  114,  called  the 
personal  diligence  act,  which  authorizes  more  simple  forms  of  legal  process,  it  was  the 
only  recognized  civil  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  a  debtor  or  obligee.  This  word  is 
also  used  in  Scotland  to  denote  a  summary  warrant  of  imprisonment,  granted  on  the 
application  of  the  clerk  of  court,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  back  the  pleadings  and 
other  papers  in  a  lawsuit,  which  liad  been  borrowed  by  the  party  against  whom  tl  e  C. 
has  issued,'  and  by  whom  they  are  unduly  and  illegally  retained.  See  on  the  subject  of 
this  article  Indictment,  Commission,  Diligence,  Warkant,  Horning. 

CAPTIVES.  It  is  laid  down  by  Blackstoue,  that,  as  in  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  so  also 
in  his  person,  a  man  may  acquire  a  sort  of  qualified  property  in  him  as  a  captive,  or 
prisoner  of  war — at  least  till  the  ransom  of  the  captive  is  paid.  In  Scotland,  all  legal 
proceedings  against  a  captive  are  stoj)ped  till  his  liberation,  although,  in  some  cases, 
execution  against  his  estate  may  proceed. 

CAPTURE  may  be  simply  defined  as  prize  taken  in  time  of  war.  The  law  on  this 
subject  is  stated  with  precision  in  a  paper  addressed  on  behalf  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  the  American  ambassador  at  London  in  Sept.,  1794:  "  "When  two  powers  are  at 
war,  they  have  a  right  to  make  prizes  of  the  ships,  goods,  and  effects  of  each  other, 
upon  the  high  seas.  Whatever  is  the  property  of  the  enemy,  may  be  acquired  by  capv- 
ture  at  sea;  but  the  properly  of  a  friend  cannot  be  taken,  provided  he  observes  his  neu- 
trality. Hence  the  law  of  nations  has  established— that  the  goods  of  an  enemy  on 
board  the  ship  of  a  friend  may  be  taken — that  the  lawful  goods  of  a  friend  on  board 
the  ship  of  an  enomj'  ought  to'be  restored — that  contraband  goods  going  to  the  enemy, 
though  the  property  of  a  friend,  maybe  taken  as  prize;  because  supplying  the  enemy 
with  what  enables  him  better  to  carry  on  the  war,  is  a  departure  from  neutrality." 
The  procedure  to  be  adopted  for  determining  Avhether  the  C.  be  or  be  not  lawful  prize, 
is  now  regaulted  by  the  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  65. 

During  the  Russian  war  in  18.")4,  there  appeared  in  the  London  Gazette,  under  date 
the  28tli  .Mar.,  of  that  year,  a  declaration  stating,  inter  alia,  that  her  majesty  would 
waive  the  right  of  seizing  enemy's  property  laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be 
contraljand  of  war,  and  that  "it  was  not  her  majesty's  intention  to  issue  letters  of 
marque  for  the  commissioning  of  privateers.  The  right  of  seizing  enemy's  pro])eity  on 
board  a  neutral  ves.sel.  whether  contraband  of  war  or  not,  had  always  l)efore  been  main- 
tained 1)y  England.  On  the  re-establishment  of  peace  with  Russia,  a  treaty  was  signed, 
and  the  following  declarations  adopted:  1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished;  2. 
A  neutral  flag  covers  an  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war;  3. 
Neutial  ixoods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to  C.  under  an 
enemy's  flag;  4.  iJlockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  ])e  effectual— that  is  to  say, 
mainfained  by  force  sufiicient  to  prevent  effeetually  access  to  the  coast  of  the  encniy. 

As  to  the  right  to  property  captured  from  the  enemy,  nr\A  its  distribution  as  prize  or 
booty  of  war  among  the  oflieers  and  men  of  the  army  and  navy,  see  Booty  and  Prize. 

CAPTURE  {ante).     See  International  Law,  ante. 

CAPUA,  a  fortified  citv  of  Ifalv.  in  the  province  of  Cascrta,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
rifh  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volturno,  about  18  m.  n.  of  the  city  of  Naples,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  a  military  station  of  the  first  "class,  its  defenses 
having  been  greatly  extended 'and  improved  by  Vaul)an.  As  it  is  the  only  fortress 
which  guards  the  approach  to  Naples  from  the  n.,  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  kej'S  of 
the  former  kingdom  of  that  name.  The  only  objects  of  interest  in  the  city  are  the  cathe- 
dral, with  some  splendid  granite  columns  from  ancient  CnxiUnum,  upon  whose  site  C. 
was  built  in  the  9th  c;  the  church  of  ihc  AnnvmiataviiWi  some  ba.s-reliefs;  and  the 
arcli  of  the  Piazza  dci  Gixidici,  under  which  many  ancient  inscriptions  still  exist.  Pop. 
•71,  12,174. 
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The  ancient  Capua,  which  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  wealth  and  population  second 
only  to  Iconic  and  CarthaL-'c,  was  situated  about  3  m.  s.e.  of  the  present  city,  where  its 
ruins  are  still  to  he  seen,  its  site  being  occupied  by  the  modern  town  of  Santa  Maria  di 
Capua.  C.  was  founded  by  the  Etruscans,  under  the  name  of  Volturmnn,  as  early, 
according  to  some  authorities,  as  800  B.C.,  and  was  the  chief  city  of  the  twelve  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  them  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its  present  name  was  dt-rived  from 
the  Samnites,  who  captured  it  in  423  b.c.  After  the  battle  of  Cann.T,  21')  B.C.,  the 
•  popular  party  opened  the  gates  to  Hannibal,  whose  army  was  greatly  enervated  by  its 
luxurious  winter-quarters  here.  The  Komaus  obtained  possession  of  the  city  in  211  B.C. 
In  the  5th  c,  a.d.,  C.  was  devastated  by  the  Vandals  under  Genseric.  It  recovered  its 
prosperity  again  to  some  extent,  but  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  840. 
The  citizens,  who  had  fled  to  tlie  mountains,  were  induced  by  their  bishop  to  return 
some  16  years  later,  and  found  the  modern  Capua.  From  the  existing  remains  of  the 
walls  and  fortifications  of  ancient  C,  it  has  been  estimated  that  it  had  a  circumfer- 
ence of  5  or  6  miles.  It  had  seven  gates.  Among  the  Roman  antiquities,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  amphitheater,  built  of  bricks,  and  faced  with  white  marble. 
Well-preserved  arches,  corridors,  and  seats  for  spectators,  still  remain.  It  is  calculated 
to  have  been  capable  of  hokling  60,000  persons,  and  must  have  been  altogether  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Italy. 

CAP  TJCHIN  MONKEY,  or  Capuchin  Sapajou,  a  name  often  given  to  cebus  capucM- 
nus,  and  some  other  species  of  the  genus  cebus,  South  American  monkeys,  which  have 
the  head  covered  with  short  hair,  so  disposed  as  to  resemble  the  cowl  of  a  capuchin, 
the  face  being  almost  naked,  or  only  covered  with  a  little  down.  See  Cebus.  Pit/ie- 
cia  chiropotes,  a  South  American  monkey  of  a  genus  allied  to  cebus,  is  also  sometimes 
called  the  C.  M. ,  or  capuchin  of  the  Orinoco. 

CAPUCHINS,  a  branch  of  the  order  of  Franciscans  (q.v.\  so  designated  from  the 
capuche  which  is  their  head-dress. 

CAPU'CHINS,  ante,  a  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order  wiiose  rule  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  friars  minor,  or  Minorites.  They  were  founded  by  ^Matthew  da  Bassi, 
a  Franciscan  of  Ancora,  and  were  authorized  by  a  bull  of  Clement  VII.  in  1528.  At 
first  they  were  persecuted  by  the  other  orders,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  duchess 
Cibo,  wife  of  the  duke  of  Cameriuo,  they  obtained  papal  favor,  and  were  permitted  to 
impart  their  peculiar  hooded  habit  to  any  who  might  be  willing  to  join  them,  to  live  as 
hermits  in  wild  and  desolate  places,  to  go  barefoot,  to  wear  beards,  and  to  call  them- 
selves "  Hermits  Friars  Minor."  The  pope,  however,  soon  gave  them  the  nickname 
*'  Cappucino,"  referring  to  the  hood,  one  of  their  more  conspicuous  articles  of  apparel. 
They  grew  rapidly,  and  Matthew  became  the  superior  of  the  first  convent.  They  have 
always  had  the  reputation  of  great  success  in  making  converts.  By  late  accounts  they 
had  82  missions,  in  Europe,  Asia,  the  East  Indies,  Africa,  and  South  America.  In  the 
United  States  they  have  houses  in  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin, 
Nuns  of  the  order  were  first  established  at  Naples  in  1538. 

CAPUDAN-PASHA',  the  high  admiral  of  Turkey.  He  has  the  entire  command  of  the 
navy  and  the  management  of  all  naval  affairs.  The  port  of  Pera,  the  Turkish  islands 
in  the  archipelago,  and  a  number  of  seaports  and  maritime  districts,  are  under  him. 
even  in  their  civil  administration. 

CAPULETS  AND  MONTAGUES,  the  English  spelling  of  the  names  of  the  Cappelletti  and 
Montecchi,  two  noble  families  of  northern  Italy,  chiefly  memorable  from  their  connec- 
tion with  the  legend  on  which  Shakespeare  has  founded  his  play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
According  to  tradition,  both  families  belonged  to  Verona;  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  case.  The  Cappelletti  were  of  Cremona,  and  the  fact  that  their  burying- 
ground  and  the  tomb  of  Juliet  are  shown  at  Verona,  only  proves  how  easy  it  is,  in  a 
country  of  ruins  like  Italy,  to  connect  fact  with  fable.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  one 
family  was  Guelph  and  the  other  Ghibelline:  but  this  is  disproved  by  a  reference  to  them 
in  the  Purgatorio  of  Dante  (canto  vi.  1.  .106).  The  poet  is  blaming  the  emperor  Albert 
for  neglecting  Italv,  tlie  veiy  garden  of  his  domain.  "  Reckless  man,"  he  says,  "  come 
see  how  the  Montecchi  and  the  Cappelletti  are  oppressed;"  and  the  context  shows  that 
the  Guelphs  were  the  oppressors  in  both  cases  of  these  gi'cat  Ghilielline  families.  The 
emperor  Albert  was  murdered  in  1308,  and  this  event  has  supplied  the  Veronese  with  a 
date  for  their  legend.  The  first  pu))lication  in  whicli  we  recognize  the  essential  inci- 
dents of  Shakspeare's  play  is  the  novel  La  Giulietta,  by  Luigi  da  Porto,  printed  in  1535, 
after  the  death  of  the  author.  He  states,  in  an  epistle  prefixed  to  the  work,  that  the 
story  was  told  him  "by  one  Perigrino,  a  man  fifty  j-ears  of  age,  much  experienced  in 
the  art  of  war,  a  pleasant  companion,  and,  like  almost  all  the  Veronese,  a  great  talker." 
In  1554,  Bandello  published  in  his  collection  of  tales  another  Italian  version  of  the 
legend.  It  was  entitled  T/te  unfortunate  Death  of  ttco  unhappy  Lovers,  one  by  Poison  and 
the  other  of  Orief.  Both  writers  fix  the  date  of  the  event  by  saying  it  took  place  when 
Bartholomew  dalla  Scala  or  Scaliger  ruled  Verona.  A  French  version  of  the  tale  was 
published  by  Pierre  Borsteau  in  Belleforest's  Histoires  Tragiques.  It  was  translated  into 
English  in  1567,  and  published  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure.  About  tlie  same  tiijie, 
Arthur  Brooke  published  an  English  poem  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  The  Tragical 
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nistory  of  Eomeus  and  Julut,  icritten  first  in  Italian  ly  Banddl,  and  now  in  English. 
There  is  evidence  tliat  an  English  i)hiy  liad  appeared  previously,  and  that  before  Shake- 
speare's time  the  story  Avas  so  Avell  known  in  England  that  it  had  supplied  subjects 
for  tapestries.  Shakespeare's  pla}'  seems  to  have  been  principally  based  on  the  English 
poem.  It  Avas  Brooke  "who  lirst  called  the  Montecchi  Montagues,  and  the  prince  of 
Verona  Escalus,  instead  of  Scala.  Wright  and  C'ary,  in  translating  Dante,  have  followed 
the  <."xample  of  Shakespeare,  and  render  the  Italian  names  of  the  JJivina  Commedia  into 
the  familiar  "  Capulets  and  Montagues"  of  Romeo  and  Jnlict.  The  historical  date  of  the 
tragedy  has  not,  however,  been  adopted  by  modern  stage  managers  and  Shakespearian 
critics,  "W'ho  very  properly  bring  down  the  action  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of 
the  14th  c,  when  commercial  opulence,  and  the  revival  of  arts  and  letters,  supply  acces- 
sories more  in  keeping  with  the  drama  than  the  ruder  age  to  which  history  must  assign 
the  "civil  broils"  and  the  fall  of  the  Capulets  and  the  Montagues. — See  notes  to  Daute 
in  Clusxici  Italianl,  and  Knight's  and  Dyce's  t^hakcsjicare. 

CAP  UT  MOR  TTJiJM  VITRI  OLI,  or  C'olcotiiar,  is  the  name  given  by  the  alchemists 
to  the  red  powder  (mainly  red  oxide  of  iron)  which  remains  in  the  retorts  when  green 
vitriol  or  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  calcined. 

CAPY  BARA,  Ift/drocJiaruK  capyhara,  a  quadruped  of  the  order  glires  or  rodentin,  and 
of  the  famih'  caridm,  strongly  reseml>ling  the  cavy  or  Guinea-pig,  although  it  is  the  lar- 
gest existing  rodent  known,  and  aquatic  in  its  habits.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  abounds  in  many  of  the  large  tropical  rivers.  It  is  equal  in  size  to  a  small  pig.  The 
dentition  resembles  that  of  the  cavy,  except  that  the  grinding  teeth  are  composed  of 
numerous  transverse  plates,  the  number  of  the  plates  increasing  as  the  animal  advances 
in  age;  an  interesting  point  of  resemblance  to  the  dentition  of  the  elephant,  and  a  link 
of  connection  between  the  rodents  and  the  pachydermata.  The  C.  feeds  exclusively 
on  vegetable  food,  browsing  on  the  grass  near  the  rivers,  and  often  committing  great 
ravages  in  plantation.s  of  sugar-cane.  It  runs  badly,  but  swims  and  dives  well,  and  has 
the  power  of  remaining  under  water  for  seven  or  eight  minutes.  It  is  very  inoffensive, 
and  easily  tamed.  The  flesh,  except  that  of  old  males,  is  good,  and  is  eaten  by  all  classes 
of  persons.  The  C.  is  sometimes  called  -water-hog,  of  which  JiydrocIt(vnis  is  a  Greek 
translation.  In  Demerara,  it  is  called  water-horse,  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  water  haas 
— i.e.  water-hare. 

CARAB  ID.E,  a  tril)e  of  beetles,  or  coleopterous  in.sccts,  of  the  section  pentamera  (see 
Coleoi'tkra),  corresponding  with  the  genus  m7-<dj>is  of  Linmeus,  but  of  which  the 
species  are  extremely  numerous,  those  already  known  being  numbered  by  thousands. 
They  mostly  feed  on  other  insects,  worms,  etc.,  and  are  extremely  voraci(ms  and  active, 
habits  which  are  fully  shared  by  their  larviie.  Some  of  them  burrow  in  the  earth;  most 
of  them  live  under  stones,  under  the  bark  of  trees,  among  moss,  etc. ;  and  their  bodies 
are  adapted  to  this  mode  of  life,  being  very  lirm  and  liard.  Their  legs  are  in  general 
pretty  long,  and  most  of  them  pursue  their  i)rey  rather  by  the  use  of  their  legs  than  of 
their'wings,  some  of  them  indeed  being  wingless,  or  having  oidy  rudimentar}'  wings. 
Many  of  them  exhibit  much  beauty  of  colors  "and  metallic  lustre.  The  largest  British 
species  is  only  about  an  inch  long,  but  some  foreign  ones  are  much  larger.  Some  of  the 
species  of  the  restricted  genus  carabus  are  among  the  most  common  British  insects. 
Tlieir  wings  are  not  fitted  for  flight. — A  very  large  and  singular  in.sect  of  the  tribe  C.  is 
moriiailycc  phyllodes,  a  native  of  Java,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely  depressed 
form  of  its  body,  resemliles  some  of  the  nuiniido'  (q.v.),  and  the  insects  known  as  leaf- 
in-eels  (q.v.).     To  this  tril)c  belong  also  the  bombardier  beetles  (q.v.). 

CARBIDES,  formerly  termed  (,'akbukets,  are  compounds  of  carbon  with  metal 
None  of  them  occur  in  a  natural  state. 

fARABOBO,  a  slate  in  Venezuela  on  the  Caribbean  sea;  a  fertile  well-watered 
region,  producing  grains,  fruits,  and  cattle.  The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  cacao,  indigo, 
rice,  corn,  rum,  and  fruits.  The  climate  is  good  in  the  inland  region,  but  the  coast  is 
subje(;t  to  fevers.     Capital,  Valencia. 

CARABOU.     See  Reindekk. 

CARACAL,  Filis  caracfd,  a  species  of  lynx  (q.v.),  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  Africa;  and  more  probably  than  any  Ein-opean  .species,  the 
lyii.\  of  the  ancients.  It  is  larger  than  a  fox,  about  tiie  same  height,  but  nmch  more 
powerful;  of  a  uniform  deep  brown  or  wine-red  color,  except  two  spots  near  each  eye, 
the  luider  parts  of  the  body,  and  inner  parts  of  the  legs,  wliicli  arc  white,  and  tufts  of 
long  black  hair  which  terminate  the  ears.  The  C.  is  powerful  enough  to  tear  a  hound 
to  pieces.  It  is  often  rejirescnted  as  of  a  very  savage  disposition;  but  it  is  capable  of 
beiPL'  t.iincd.  and  has  been  employed  in  hunting. 

CARACALLA,  proi)erly  named  ]\lAiu'rs  ArnELius  ANTONrNt'S  Babsianus,  a  Roman 
emperor,  tlie  Hon  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Scverns,  Avas  b.  at  Lyon,  188  a.d.  He 
was  iilavfuUy  named  by  his  father  Caracalla,  from  his  long  hooded  tunic,  made  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Gaids,  and  so  called  in  their  language.  After  ]m  father's  death,  211  a.d., 
he  ascended  the  throne  as  co-regent  with  his  brotherPuhlius  Septimius  Antoninus  Geta, 
whom  he  afterwards  caused  to  l;e  murdered.  Having  bribed  (at  enormous  cost)  the 
Pra-torians  to  overlook  this  foul  deed,  and  to  make  him  sole  emperor,  C.  next  directed  his 
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cruelty  against  all  the  friends  and  adherents  of  Geta,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  of  both 
sexes — iiichuling  the  great  jurist  Papiniunus — were  put  to  death.  Innumerable  acts  of 
oppression  and  robbeiy  were  employed  to  raise  supplies  for  the  unbounded  extruvaganee 
of  the  despot,  and  to  pny  his  soldiers.  In  liis  famous  constitution,  he  bestowed  Komau 
citizenship  on  all  his  free  subjects  not  citi/.ens — who  formed  the  majority,  especially  in 
the  provinces — but  simply  in  order  to  levy  a  greater  amount  of  taxes  on  releases  and 
licritages,  which  were  paid  only  by  citizens.  In  his  campaigns,  lie  imitated,  alone  time, 
Alexander,  at  another  time,  Sulla;  wliilehis  main  object  was  to  oppress  and  exhaust  the 
provinces  which  had  been  in  a  great  measure  spared  by  the  tyranny  of  ft)rm('r  emperors, 
In  317,  he  was  assassinated,  at  tlie  instigation  of  3Iacrinus,  prefect  of  the  Prajtorians,  by 
one  of  his  veterans  named  Partialis,  on  the  8th  of  April,  217,  on  the  w a}' from  Edcssu  to 
CarrluT?.  Historians  paint  the  life  of  C.  in  the  darkest  colors.  Among  the  buildings  of 
C.  in  Kome,  the  baths— Thermae  Caracullas — near  Porta  Capena  were  most  celebrated, 
and  their  ruins  are  still  magnificent. 

CAEACAEA,  or  Caracaka  Eagle  (poIyborui<),  a  genus  of  birds  of  prey  peculiar  to 
America,  and  regarded  as  a  connecting-link  between  eagles  and  vultures;  agreeing  with 
the  former  in  tl^eir  strongly  hooked  bill  and  claws,  but  with  the  latter  in  their  naked 
face  and  propeusit}^  to  prey  on  carrion.  The  name  C.  is  originally  Brazilian,  and  is 
derived  from  the  peculiar  hoarse  cry  of  a  common  Brazilian  species  (7^.  Bra:;ih'cnsix),  a 
bird  of  very  fine  plumage,  and  about  50  in.  in  expanse  of  wings,  which  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  over  a  large  extent  of  the  American  continent,  and  is  sometimes  to  be  seen 
even  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

CARACAS,  the  province  of  which  the  following  citv  is  the  capital,  extends  in  n.  lat. 
from  7°  38'  to  10"  46',  and  in  w.  long,  from  65"  30'  to  68%  and  contains  300,000  inhabiL 
ants.  With  a  generally  mountainous  interior,  the  immediate  coast  is  fiat,  presenting, 
besides  La  Guayra  mentioned  below,  several  harbors  or  roadsteads.  The  exports  of  the 
province  are  cocoa,  colfee,  dye-woods,  hides,  indigo,  and  sarsuparilla. 

CARACAS,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  the  most  northerly  state  in  South 
America,  with  Guiana  on  the  e.,  and  Columbia  on  the  w.,  is  situated  in  lat.  10'  30'  n., 
and  long.  67°  5'  w.,  16  m.  s.  of  La  Guayra,  its  port,  with  which  it  is  joined  by  railway. 
It  is  2,880  ft.  above  the  tide-level,  enjoying  from  this  elevation  a  healthy  air  and  a  tem- 
perature so  moderate  as  to  average  68'  and  72"  F.  in  Feb.  and  June  respective^. 
Standing  immediately  above  the  confluence  of  four  streams,  it  is  well  supplied  with  cool 
water,  which  is  distributed  by  means  of  fountains,  pipes,  and  reservoirs.  The  neighbor- 
hood is  subject  to  earthquakes — 12.000  citizens  having,  in  1812,  perished  from  this  cause. 
'J"he  pop.  in  1873  amounted  to  48,897.  The  streets  are  straight  and  regular.  The 
most  splendid  edifice  is  the  church  of  Alta  Gracia  for  the  people  of  color,  excelling  the 
cathedral  in  the  richness  of  its  decorations.     C.  has  a  university  founded  in  1778. 

CARAC  CI,  a  celebrated  family  of  Italian  painters,  the  founders  of  the  Bolognese 
school  of  painting. 

Cakacci,  LuDovrco,  the  son  of  a  iDutcher,  was  born  at  Bologna,  1555.  As  a  student, 
he  was  so  inapt  that  his  master  recommended  him  to  abandon  the  pursuit;  but  instead 
of  that,  he  went  to  Venice  and  Parma,  making  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  there,  and  returned  to  Bologna  imbued  with  art  principles  quite  opposed  to  the 
superficial  mannerism  then  prevailing  in  his  native  city.  In  conjunction  with  two  of  his 
cousins,  who,  instructed  by  him,  had  imbibed  the  same  ideas,  he  founded,  in  spite  of 
great  opposition,  the  school  which  afterwavds  became  so  famous  in  the  history  of  paint- 
ing. The  first  principle  of  this  new  school  was.  that  "  observation  of  nature  ought  to  be 
combined  with  imitation  of  the  best  masters."  The  allied  artists  found  numerous  pupils, 
to  whom  they  gave  practical  instructions  in  drawing  from  natural  and  artistic  models, 
with  theoretical  lessons  on  perspective,  anatomy,  etc.  So  great  was  their  success,  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time,  all  other  schools  of  painting  were  closed  in  Bologna.  Some  of 
the  finest  works  of  this  master  are  preserved  in  the  Acudemia  delle  Belle  Arte,  Bologna — 
among  others,  the  "Madonna  and  Child  Throned,"  "  Madonna  and  Child  Standing,"  the 
"Transfiguration,"  and  the  "  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist."     Ludovico  died  in  1619. 

Caracci,  Agostino,  cousin  of  Ludovico.  was  b.  (1558)  in  Bologna.  He  became  a 
disciple  of  his  cousin,  but  he  was  of  too  versatile  a  genius  to  devote  himself  closely  to 
anj'  subject,  though  his  magnificent  painting  of  the  "  Communion  of  St.  Jerome"  proves 
that  he  might  have  attained  to  very  great  eminence  had  he  devoted  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  art;  but  he  was  in  the  habit  of  abandoning  his  easel  for  literature,  poetry, 
and  engraving  on  copper.  As  an  engraver,  indeed,  he  holds  an  important  position  in 
Italian'art.  He  accompanied  his  younger  brother,  Annibale,  to  Rome,  and  there  assisted 
in  some  of  the  paintings  in  the  Farnese  gallery;  but  his  brother,  who  was  a  slave  to 
his  art,  soon  quarreled  with  him  for  his  inattention,  and  he  left  Rome,  and  went  to  Parma. 
He  died  in  1602. 

Caracci,  Axnirale,  brother  of  Agostino,  was  b.  (1560)  in  Bologna,  where  he 
learned,  under  his  father,  the  business  of  a  tailor,  from  which  he  was  called  away  by 
Ludovico  Caracci.  His  progress  in  the  studj^of  painting  ^yas  rapid,  and  at  first  he 
took  principally  for  his  models  Correggio,  Titian,  and  Paul  \  erone.se.  His  picture  of 
"  St.  Roche  distributing  Alms"  first  gained  for  Annibale  C.  a  wide  reputation.  His 
fame  reached  Rome,  and  he  was  emj^loyed  to  paint  the  Farnese  gallery  there,  which  is 
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considered  his  greatest  work,  and  the  manner  of  which  partakes  somewhat  of  Raphael 
and  Correggio.  On  this  gallery  he  was  employed  some  eight  years,  and  he  receivea  for 
his  work  the  incredibly  paltry  sum  of  500  crowns.  In  disgust  and  vexation,  tlie  artist 
threw  aside  his  palette.  He  died  iu  Rome  in  1609,  where  Ids  remains  were  interred,  close 
to  Raphael's  tomb,  iu  the  Pantheon.  Auuibale  C.  was  one  of  the  greatest  followers  of 
CoiTcggio,  and  in  composition  approached  most  nearly  to  the  style  of  Raphael.  Ludo- 
vico  had  a  greater  talent  in  teaching,  and  Agostino  had  a  more  versatile  invention,  but 
Annibale  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  artist  of    the  three  Caracci. 

Cakacci,  Antonio,  natural  son  of  Agostino,  was  b.  at  Venice  1583;  d.  in  1618.  He 
was  a  pupil  under  Annibale,  and  painted  some  excellent  pictures. 

Cakacci,  FnANCEsco  (styled  FKANCKStiiiNi),  brother  of  Agostino  and  Annibale,  was 
b.  in  1595,  and  distinguished  himself  as  an  eminent  designer.  He  died  1622. — Tlie  best 
Italian  masters  of  the  17th  c. — Domenichino,  Guidolleui,  Albani,  and  others — proceeded 
from  the  school  of  the  Caracci. 

CARACCI  OLI.  The  name  of  a  Neapolitan  family  unfortunately  associated  with  the 
memnry  of  lord  Nelson.  Several  members  of  this  family  were  employed  in  political 
othces. — Louis  Antoine  de  C,  b.  in  Paris,  1721,  d.  1803,  was  the  author  of  a 
pseudograph,  entitled  Lettres  Inieressantes  da  Piipe  Clement  XIV.,  which  mystilied 
many  readers  throughout  Europe. — Francesco  C,  a  meritorious  Neapolitan  adnural, 
entered  in  early  life  the  marine  service,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Toulon,  1793.  In 
the  year  1798,  the  olfensive  conduct  of  the  court  of  Naples  toward  C.  induced  him  to 
return  from  Palermo,  where  the  court  was  then  residing,  to  Naples,  where  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  republic  established  b}-  the  French  invaders,  ami,  with  a  few 
vessels,  prevented  the  attempted  landing  of  a  Sicilian  and  British  fleet.  In  1799,  when 
Ruffo  took  Naples,  C.  was  arrested,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  capitulation,  sentenced  to 
death  b}'  the  junta,  hanged  on  the  mast  of  a  frigate,  and  his  corpse  thrown  into  the  sea. 
This  affair,  to  which  lord  Nelson  was  a  consenting  party,  is  a  stain  ou  the  reputation  of 
the  English  admiral. 

CARACOLE,  in  horsemanship,  a  sudden  half  turn,  sometimes  performed  frequently 
in  an  attack  of  cavalry  to  mislead  the  enemy  as  to  the  point  at  which  the  assault  is  to 
be  made. 

CAHACTACITS,  a  king  of  the  Silures,  wiio  inhabited  s.  Wales,  was  one  of  the  most 
persistent  enemies  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  For  nine  years  he  warred  gallantly  against 
the  invaders,  but  at  lengtli  was  completely  overthrown.  His  wife  and  daughters  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  his  brotiiers  surrendered.  C.  himself  fled  to  Cartiman- 
dua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  who  delivered  him  up  to  the  Romans.  He  was  carried  to 
Rome,  51  a.d.,  and  exiiibited  to  the  people  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  imperial  seat,  we  are  told,  he  addressed  Claudius  iu  so  noble  a  manner,  that 
he  and  his  relatives  were  immediately  pardoned.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  lived 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  Italy. 

CAR  ADOC  SANDSTONE  and  Ba'la  Beds,  a  division  of  the  lower  Silurian  system, 
so  named  from  their  development  at  Caer  Caradoc,  in  Shropshire.  They  consist  of 
sandstones,  grits,  and  slates,  with  occasional  beds  of  limestone.  Enormous  masses  of 
contemporaneous  igneous  rocks  are  interstratitied  with  them.  They  attain  a  thick- 
ness of  9,000  ft.,  not  including  the  igneous  rocks.  Fossils  are  very  abundant  iu 
.some  beds.  They  consist  chiefly  of  trilobites  (q.v.),  brachiopoda  (q.  v.),  and  grapto- 
lites  (q.v.). 

Tlie  Silurian  rocks  in  the  southern  districts  of  Ayr.shire  belong  to  this  division. 

CARAFA  DE  COLOHRANO,  Mkiikt-e,  1785-1872;  an  Italian  composer;  in  early 
life  a  soldier  in  the  Frencii  army.  Among  lus  operas  are  Masfiniello  and  Li;  Solitnire. 
He  was  a  member  of  f  lie  Paris  academy  of  flne  arts,  profes.sor  in  the  conservatoire,  direc- 
tor of  military  music  at  the  gymnase,  and  a  member  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

CARAGLIO,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Coni,  6  m.  w.  of  the  city  of  that 
name,     li  is  situated  on  the  Grana,  and  lias  manufactures  of  silk.     Pop.  '72,  3,379. 

(  A  K.\lTr-:S.     See  Jewish  Sects,  ante. 

CARAMA  NIA.     See  Kaiiaman. 

CARAM  BOLA,  an  East  Indian  fruit,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  duck's  egg,  but  with 
five  acute  angle-;,  or  longitudinal  riiis.  It  has  a  yellow,  thin,  smooth  rind,  and  a 
clear  watery  pulp,  in  .some  varieties  sweet,  in  others  acid,  of  very  agreeable  flavor.  It 
is  often  used  in  making  sherbets,  anil  in  tarts  and  preserves;  and  is  known  to  the 
British  in  India  as  the  CoronKindel  (lodxehirrji.  It  is  one  of  the  most  universally  cul- 
tivated and  abundant  of  the  fruits  of  India.  It  is  produced  by  the  iiverrhon  cdnunhohi, 
a  small  evergreen  tree,  or  bush,  of  the  natural  order  oxdlid&v.  The  Bim.miji,  or  Bmm- 
BiNo,  is  the  very  acid  fruit  of  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  A.hiliinhi,  also  East 
Indian.  Both  species  are  now  much  cultivated  in  the  tropical  i)arts  of  America.  .  Both 
exhibit  an  irritability  of  leaf  resembling  that  of  the  sensitive  plant;  they  also  display  in 
a  remarkaltle  degree  the  piienomeua  known  to  physiologists  as  those  of  sleep  of 
plants  (q.v.). 
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CABAMEL  is  the  name  applied  to  the  darlc  brown  and  nearly  tasteless  substance  pro- 
duced ou  the  application  of  heat  to  sugar  ((^.v.).  It  is  likewise  formed  during  the  roast- 
ing of  all  materials  containing  sugar,  such  as  coffee,  chiccorj',  and  malt  (see  Beeu),  and 
is  one  cause  of  the  dark  color  of  porter  and  infusions  of  cotfee.  It  is  also  employed  in 
the  coloring  of  whisky,  wines,  vinegar,  etc. 

CARAMNAS  SA,  a  river  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  which  rises  in  lat.  24'  34'  n.,  and 
long,  bo  4G'  e.,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  150  ra.,  enters  the  Ganges  from  the  right  in 
lat.  25'  28'  n.,  and  long.  83'  58'  east.  It  is  remarkable  on  several  grounds.  Though, 
on  issuing  from  its  source,  it  is  clear  as  crystal,  it  is  yet  said  to  be  both  nauseous  and 
noxious — a  peculiarity  which  the  natives  impute  to  various  supernatural  causes;  about 
50  m.  from  its  mouth,  it  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  three  wide  arches,  wliicli  forms 
part  of  the  grand  road  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi;  and  lastly,  it  is  so  exceptionally  subject 
to  fio(Kls,  that  it  has  been  known  to  rise  25  ft.  in  a  night,  when  scarcely  any  rain  had 
fallen  in  the  adjacent  plain  of  the  Ganges  itself. 

CAEA'NA  EESIN,  more  commcnily,  but  less  correctly,  called  Gum  Caraxa,  is  a  resin- 
ous sub.stauee  imported  from  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  Its  properties  and  uses 
resemble  those  of  tacaniahac.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melts  in  a  silight 
beat.     It  is  not  well  known  what  tree  produces  it. 

CARAN'JA,  an  island  on  the  e.  side  of  the  ordinary  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Bombay 
(q. v.),  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  and  unserviceable  channel  of  4  m.  in 
length.  It  is  itself  2  m.  broad,  being  comparatively  level  and  fertile,  with  the  exception 
of  two  hills — the  Little  Hill  in  the  n.,  and  the  Great  in  the  south. 

CARANX.    See  Scad. 

CAEAPA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  meliaccce,  natives  of  warm  climates. 
C.  Guiatitmis  or  guarcokks,  sometimes  called  the  anderaba,  also  the  C.  tree,  is  a 
large  tree  with  beautiful  shining  pinnate  leaves,  which  have  many  leaflets,  a  native  of 
Guiana  and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  its  bark  has  a  great  reputation  as  a  febrifuge, 
and  the  oil  obtained  from  its  seeds  is  much  used  for  lamps.  Masts  of  ships  are  made  of 
its  trunk.  The  oil,  which  is  called  oil  of  carapa,  is  thick  and  bitter,  and  is  anthelmin- 
tic.— C.  Touloucouna,  or  Guincennis,  an  African  species,  yields  a  similar  oil,  which  is 
employed  by  the  negroes  for  making  soap,  and  for  anointing  their  bodies,  its  bitterness 
protecting  them  from  the  bites  of  insects,  a  purpose  to  which  the  oil  of  C.  is  also  applied 
in  South  x\.merica. — These  species  are  very  similar,  and  are  supposed  by  some  botanists 
not  to  be  essentially  distinct. 

CARAPACE,  the  dorsal  shield  or  buckler  of  chelonian  reptiles  (tortoises  and  turtles), 
and  of  the  crustaceu  malacotitraca  (crabs,  lobsters,  etc.).  In  animals  so  widely  different, 
however,  there  is  only,a  general  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  C,  and  the  purpose 
which  it  serves;  its  organic  relations  are  very  different.  For  notice  of  these,  we  refer  to 
the  articles  Chelonia  and  Crustacea. 

CAR' AT,  originally,  it  would  seem,  the  name  given  to  the  seeds  of  the  Abyssinian 
coral  flower  (q.v.)  or  coral- tree  {erytlu-ina  Ahi/ssinica);  but  these,  which  are  small,  and 
very  equal  in  size,  having  been  used  in  Aveighiug  gold  and  precious  stones,  C.  has 
become  the  designation  of  the  weight  commonly  used  for  weighing  precious  stones,  and 
particularly  diamonds.  The  seeds  of  the  carob  (q.v.)  tree  have  also  been  said  to  be  the 
original  C.  weights  of  jewelers,  but  with  less  probability. 

Goldsmiths  and  assayers  divide  the  troy  pound,  ounce,  or  any  other  weight,  into  24 
parts,  and  call  each  a  C,  as  a  means  of  stating  the  proportion  of  pure  gold  contained  in 
anj'  alloy  of  gold  with  other  metals.  Thus,  the  gold  of  our  coinage  and  of  wedding-rings, 
which  contains  ||  of  pure  gold,  is  called  "22  carats  fine,"  or  22  C.  gold.  The  lower 
standard  used  for  watch-cases,  etc.,  which  contains  ^f  of  pure  gold,  is  called  18  C, 
and  so  on.  The  C.  used  in  this  sense  has  therefore  no  absolute  weight;  it  merely 
denotes  a  ratio.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  C.  used  for  weighing  dia- 
monds, which  has  a  fixed  weight,  equal  to  Z\  troy  grains,  and  is  divided  into  quarters, 
or  "  C.  grains,"  eighths,  sixteenths,  thirtj^-seconds,  and  sixty-fourths.  These  C.  grains 
are  thus  less  than  troy  grains,  and  therefore  the  jeweler  has  to  keep  a  separate  set  of 
diamond  weights. 

CARAU'SIUS,  a  supposed  native  of  Holland,  of  whom  nothing  is  certainly  known 
except  that  he  had  a  conspicuous  part  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  conquest  and  rul- 
ing of  Britain  near  the  close  of  the  3d  century.  He  had  been  put  in  command  of  the  fleet 
in  the  English  channel  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul 
from  the  Frisian  pirates;  and  his  conduct  had  been  such  that  the  Roman  emperor  Max- 
imilian gave  an  order  for  his  death.  C.  immediately  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Britain,  and  held  power  for  about  seven  years,  liis  independence  having  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Romans,  whose  empire  was  rapidly  falling  into  ruin.  He  was  assassi- 
nated at  York  in  293  by  his  chief  oflicer  and  rival,  Allectus,  who  held  the  imperial  title 
for  three  years,  at  end  of  which  time  (296)  Constantine  Chlorus  re-established  the  rule 
of  Rome. 

CARAVACA,  a  t.  in  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  about  39  m.  n.w.  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  with  a  fine  old  castle.  Its  principal 
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Streets  are  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved;  it  has  a  fine  clnircb,  with  a  miraculous  cross, 
that  is  annually  taken  down  and  bathed  in  the  waters  of  the  town,  to  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  eoinmunicate  sanitary  properties.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  woolen 
fabrics,  soap,  paper,  leatlier,  etc.     Pop.  about  10,000. 

CAEAVAG  GIO,  a  t.  of  northern  Ital}^  in  the  province  of  Bergamo,  about  24  m.  e.  of 
Milan.  In  the  principal  churcii  arc  some  esteemed  paintings  by  Campi ;  and  C.  is  also  cel- 
ebrated as  the  birthplace  of  the  painters  Polidoro  C'aldara,  and  Michael  Angelo  Merighi, 
both  surnamed  Caravaggio.  In  the  neighborhood  is  a  sanctuary  of  the  Madonna,  built 
from  designs  of  Pellegrini  (1575).     Pop.  about  7,000. 

CARAVAGGIO,  Michael  Angelo  Amkiugiii  or  Meiughi  d.\,  a  celebrated  Italian 
painter,  was  b.  1509,  at  Caravaggio,  in  Lombardy,  northern  Italy.  His  father,  who  was 
a  mason,  employed  him  in  making  paste  for  the  fresco-painters,  and  in  this  way  the 
artistic  genius  of  the  boy  was  stirred.  After  studying  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
in  Milan  and  Venice,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  in  very  reduced 
circumstances.  At  length  a  picture  of  his  attracted  the  notice  of  cardinal  del  Monte, 
•who  now  patronized  the  young  arti.st;  but  the  ferocious  and  quarrelsome  charaeterof  C. 
soon  involved  liim  in  difficulties.  Having  tied  from  Kome  to  Malta,  on  account  of  man- 
slaughter, he  obtained  the  favor  of  the  grand-master  by  painting  an  altar-piece  in  the 
church  of  St.  John,  and  other  pictures.  His  quarrelsome  nature  soon  forced  him  to 
flee  from  Malta;  and,  in  making  his  way  back  to  Kome,  he  was  wounded,  lost  all  liis 
baggage,  caught  a  violent  fever,  and  on  reaching  Porto  Ecole,  lay  down  on  a  bank  and 
died  (1G09),  at  the  age  of  40.  Trueness  to  nature  was  the  object  aimed  at  by  C,  who 
left  all  .schools,  and  devoted  himself  to  paint  life  as  he  found  it  in  lanes,  alleys,  and 
other  resorts  of  the  lower  clas.ses.  He  studied  no  such  matters  as  refined  sentiment  or 
elevation  of  realities,  but  gave  in  his  paintings  expression  to  his  own  wild  and  gloomy 
character.  One  of  his  best  paintings,  "The  Fraudulent  Gamblers,"  is  preserved  in  the 
Sciarra  galler)',  at  Rome.  His  shadows  are  deep,  his  backgrounds  very  obscure;  in 
consequence  of  wiiich  the  whole  picture  seems  to  possess  a  kind  of  my.sterious  great- 
ness, that  is  very  imposing.  Even  Rubens  confessed  that  C.  was  his  superior  in  chiaro- 
oscuro.  When  he  painted  .sacred  subjects,  he  remained  falsely  faithful  to  the  low  real- 
ities of  Italian  life;  so  that  several  of  his  pictures  painted  for  churches,  had  to  be 
removed  from  their  places,  because  they  could  not  be  harmonized  with  sacred  asso- 
ciations. Kugler,  the  German  critic,  has  justly  said  of  one  of  C.'s  most  celebrated 
works,  a  "  Burial  of  Christ,"  that  it  appears  "  like  nothing  better  than  the  funeral  of  a 
gyp.sy  chieftain." — An  earlier  Italian  i)aintcr  of  less  eminence,  PonDouo  Caldaua  da 
Caravaggio,  was  born  in  1495,  and  murdered  in  1543. 

CARAVAN  (from  the  Persian  karvan,  i.e.,  trader),  the  name  given  to  the  great  assem- 
blages of  travelers  which,  at  .stated  times,  traverse  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Many  caravans  are  entirely  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  the  merchants  as.sociating  them- 
selves for  mutual  help  aiid  protection.  A  C.  sometimes  has  .^o  many  as  1000  camels, 
which  follow  each  other  in  single  file,  so  that  it  may  be  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  The 
most  celebrated  caravans  are  those  formed  by  pilgrims  going  to  Mecca,  particularly 
those  which  annually  assemble  at  Cairo  and  at  Damascus.  The  latter  consist  of  ;50,000 
to  5(),(K)(>  pilgrims,  and  is  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  The  car- 
avan by  which  tlie  Persians  travel  to  Mecca  starts  from  Bagdad,  and  is  the  vehicle  of  a 
very  important  trade.  The  great  Indian  C.  to  Mecca,  which  started  from  Mu.scat, 
has  been  long  given  up.  Mecca,  upon  the  an-ival  of  the  caravans,  bringing  goods  from 
so  many  different  parts  of  the  world,  presents  all  the  appeanince  of  a  vast  fair.  The 
trade  between  Tripoli  and  the  interior  of  Africa  is  exclusively  carried  on  by  caravans, 
likewise  that  between  Darfur  and  Egypt.  The  great  trade  between  liussia  and  China 
is  also  a  C.  trade.  In  the  east,  caravans  in  which  the  camels  have  a  load  of  500  to 
600  lbs.  are  called  Arr/;-?/ caravans;  Unht  caravans  are  those  in  which  the  camels  have 
only  half  that  weight,  so  that  the  daily  journeys  may  be  longer.  Hinrn  caravans  travel 
from  17  to  18  m.  a  day;  lifiht.  from  22  to  25.  The  caravans  are  generally  conducted 
with  great  regularity'  and  assemble  at  and  start  from  stated  places  on  stated  days. 
The  leader  of  the  Mecca  caravans  is  called  emir-el-hadsch,  i.e.,  prince  of  the  pilgrims. 
In  trade-caravans,  a  leader,  who  is  called  karwan-baschi,  is  elected  by  the  merchants 
from  their  own  number. 

Among  the  knights  of  Malta,  caravans  meant  the  troops  of  knights  appointed  by  the 
order  to  serve  in  garrisons,  and  also  the  cruises  of  their  galleys  against  the  Turks. 

CARAVANCE8.     See  CnicK  Pka. 

CARAVANSARAI,  or  Kuan,  an  eastern  institution,  a  sort  of  unfurnished  inn  to  pro- 
vide travelers  with  a  shelt(;r.  Those  in  towns  and  cities,  which  are  generally  built  for 
traders,  and  charged  a  small  sinn  a  day,  are  liandsomer  and  more  convenient— liaving 
doors  to  the  apartments— than  those  met  with  on  the  roads  or  outside  the  walls  of  the 
cities.  They  commonly  consist  of  a  .square  building  of  four  wings  built  rotmd  a  eourt- 
yard,  in  which  the  beasts  of  burden  may  be  inclosed,  and  where  there  is  usually  a  well 
of  water;  the  lodgings  arc  small  rooms,  about  7  or  8  ft.  high,  which  run  round  the 
courtyard,  and  are  bare  of  every  article  of  furniture. 

These caravansarais  are  an  ilislitutionof  very  ancient  date, being  the  "inns"  of  Gen. 
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xlii.  27,  xliii,  21 ;  and  it  was  in  the  stable  of  such  a  place,  there  beins?  no  room  for  his 
parents  in  the  lodging  apartments,  that  our  Savior  was  born  (Luke  ii.  7).  They  belong 
either  to  government,  to  some  private  individual,  or  are  the  propertj'  of  the  cliurch 
(mosques);  those  situated  in  towns  or  cities  are  charged,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three 
Turkish  piastres  a  day;  those  situated  on  the  road  are  usuallj' free.  There  are  some 
large  and  very  liaudsomc  caravansarais  at  Cairo,  Damascus,  Beyrout,  Aleppo,  etc.  The 
steward  or  keeper  of  a  C.  is  called  a,  carai'ansertiskici: 

CARAVEL'LAS,  a  seaport  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Espiritu  Santo,  near  a  bay 
of  that  nami;  pop.  about  5.000.  It  is  the  principal  port  of  the  surrounding  country, 
aud  the  liead-quarlers  of  the  whale  tisliery  of  the  Abrothos  islands,  which  Tie  olT  the 
coast. 

CAEAWAY,  Carum  carui,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  umhelliferce,  growing  abun- 
dantly in  meadows  and  rich  pastures  in  the  middle  and  s.  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Asia,  naturalized  in  many  places  in  Britain.  In  some  parts  of  Holland 
and  Germany,  aud  also  in  the  counties  of  Kent  aud  Essex  in  England,  it  is 
extensively  cultivated  for  its  aromatic  seeds — iu  more  strict  botanical  language, 
carpels — which  are  used  medicinally  as  a  carminative  and  tonic,  and  are  also  very  much 
used  as  an  aromatic  condiment,  and  by  confectioners,  distillers,  and  perfumers,  enter- 
ing into  the  preparation  of  liqueurs,  cakes,  sweetmeats,  scented  soaps,  etc.  Theydeoend 
for  their  aromatic  properties  on  a  volatile  oil  called  oil  of  C,  which  is  obtained  by 
bruising  C.  seeds,  and  distilling  thera  with  water,  and  is  at  first  limpid  and  colorless, 
but  becomes  yellow  and  subsequently  brown  by  keeping.  Oil  of  C.  is  used  medicinally 
to  relieve  flatulence,  and  to  correct  the  nauseating  and  griping  tendencies  of  some 
cathartic  medicines;  also  in  the  preparation  of  spirit  of  C.  and  C.  water . — Spirit  of  C, 
which  maj'  be  prepared  either  by  dissolving  the  oil  of  C.  in  proof-spirit,  or  by  distilling 
bruised  C.  seeds  along  with  proof-spirit,  is  much  used  in  Kussia  and  Germany  as  a 
liqueur  {kummel-branntioein),  sweetened  with  sugar. — C.  has  a  branching  stem  1  to  2  ft. 
high,  with  finely  divided  leaves,  aud  dense  umbels  of  whitish  flowers.  The  fruit  is 
oblong,  each  carpel  having  five  thread-like  ribs,  with  a  single  villa  (see  Umbellifer^) 
in  each  of  the  interstices.  The  white  carrot-shaped  root  of  C.  is  sometimes  used  like 
carrots  or  parsnips,  but  has  a  very  strong  flavor. — C.  has  a  great  enemy  in  the  Cara- 
way 3IoTH  {h(emylis  daucella),  the  larva  of  which  destroys  both  its  stem  "and  flowers. 

CAEBAZO'TIC  ACID,  or  Picric  Acid,  is  a  substance  of  great  importance  in  dyeing, 
which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  heat  on  many  complex  organic 
materials,  such  as  silk,  indigo,  salicine,  and  a  variety  of  resins.  On  a  commercial  scale, 
it  is  best  obtained  from  the  oil  of  tar,  which  distills  over  from  crude  tar  between  SOO" 
and  400',  or  from  the  resin  of  xanthorr hcea  hastiUs.  The  hot  nitric  acid  solution  is 
strained  from  impurities,  and  on  cooling,  yellow  crystals  separate  of  C.  A.,  wliich  can 
be  purified  by  washing  with  cold  water.  These  cry.stals  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  dissolve  in  80  or  90  times  their  weight  of  cold  water,  yielding  a  yellow  solution, 
which  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  stains  the  skin  yellow;  and  when  silk  which  has 
been  treated  with  a  mordant  of  alum,  or  cream  of  tartar,  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  C. 
A.,  it  is  dyed  of  a  beautiful  permanent  yellow  color.  The  bitter  taste  of  C.  A.  has  led 
to  its  being  fraudulently  employed,  instead  of  hops,  in  communicating  a  bitter  taste  to 
beer. 

CAEBINE  is  a  light  kind  of  musket,  named  probably  from  the  Carabins.  See  next 
article.  It  is  now  used  by  the  cavalry,  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  the  Irish  constabulary,  and 
other  corps.  The  best  carbines  aVe  now  rifled.  A  considerable  number  of  American 
carbines,  rifled  and  breech-loading,  were  purchased  at  a  high  price  by  the  Engli.sh  govern- 
ment in  1856.  This  American  C.  has  a  barrel  only  22  in.  in  length,  and  a  total  weight 
of  7|  lbs.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  has  a  great  range,  hits  a  mark  with  accuracy, 
may  be  fired  with  rapidity,  requires  little  cleaning,  can  be  loaded  without  a  ramrod, 
and  supplies  itself  with  caps  from  a  reservoir  in  the  hammer.  Among  English  makers, 
Mr.  Prince  has  successfully  applied  the  breech-loading  principle  to  carbines.  The  Vic- 
toria cavalry  C.  has  a  barrel  26  in.  long,  with  0.733  in.  bore;  its  weight  is  7i  lbs.,  and  it 
is  fired  with  2^  drams  of  powder. 

CAEBINEEES,  or  Carabineers,  are  said  to  have  derived  their  designation  from  the 
Arabs,  among  whom  the  Carabins  or  Karabins  were  light  horsemen,  stationed  at  out- 
posts to  harass  the  enemy,  defend  narrow  passes,  etc. ;  in  action,  they  took  the  place  of 
skirmishers.  A  corps  under  the  .same  name  was  raised  in  France  in '1560;  but  the  des- 
ignation has  not  been  much  used  in  that  country  since  the  introduction  of  hussars  and 
lancers.  In  the  English  army,  C.  was  at  one  time  a  frequent  designation  for  cavalry; 
but  now  there  is  only  one  regiment,  the  6th  dragoon  guards,  known  by  this  title;  and 
the  distinction  between  them  and  other  cavalry  is  little  more  than  nominal. 

CAEBOHY_DEOGENS,  or  Hydrocarbons,  are  a  series  of  compounds  belonging  to 
organic  chemistry,  which  are  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  such  proportions 
that  the  various  members  of  the  group  differ  from  each  other  in  definite  and  resrular 
numbei-s  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  best  marked  group  of  hydrocarbons 
commences  with  methylene  (CsHJ),  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  the 
ladder,  and  by  the  successive  addition  of  other  two  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  we 
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obtain  ethylene  or  defiant  gas  (CiIIi),  propylene  (CVHe').  butyleno  or  oil  gas  (CsTIt,), 
amylene  (CioHio),  etc.  There  are  also  series  beginning  with  methyl  (C^Hs),  then  ethyl 
(C4H6),  and  with  hydride  of  methyl  or  marsh  gas  (CjH,),  then  hydride  of  ethyl  (CJI,). 
The  members  of  these  groups  are  likewise  characterized  bj-  a  gradual  ascending  differ- 
ence in  their  chemical  and  physical  properties,  especially  the  boiling-point,  which 
rises  by  a  given  amount. 

CABBOLIC  ACID,  or  Piie'nic  Acid  (CeHeO).  is  the  principal  acid  substance  procured 
during  the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  It  is  produced  also  by  the  distillation  of  gum  ben- 
zoin and  the  resin  of  xanthorrha'a  hastilis,  and  is  present  in  the  urine  of  the  cow  and 
some  other  animals.  It  crystallizes  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  colorless  needles.  It 
smells  like  tar  or  creosote,  and  has  a  hot  taste.  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and 
quickl}''  arrests  all  putrefactive  and  fermentive  changes.  Hence  it  is  used,  freely 
diluted  in  water,  as  a  dressing  in  the  antiseptic  system  of  treating  wounds,  first  prac- 
ticed by  ilr.  Lister,  wlien  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  Edinburgh  university.  It  is 
also  used  for  purifying  or  rendering  inoffensive  sewage  (q.v.),  etc. 

CABBOLIC  ACID.  Since  the  article  on  this  substance  first  appeared  in  the  Encyclo- 
pcedia,  much  has  been  ascertained  regarding  its  uses,  both  as  a  therapeutic  agent  ami  as 
a  disinfectant.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the  new  British  pharmacopoeia  (1867), 
■where  its  eliaracters  and  tests  are  thus  described:  "In  colorless  acicular  crystals,  which 
at  a  temperature  of  95'  become  an  oily  lic^uid,  having  a  strong  odor  and  taste  resembling 
that  of  creosote,  which  it  also  resembles  in  many  of  its  characters  and  properties.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.065;  boiling  point,  370'.  The  crystals  readily  absorb  moisture  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  they  are  thus  liquefied;  the  acid,  however,  is  but  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  but  it  is  freely  soluble  in  alcoliol,  ether,  and  glycerine.  It  docs  not  redden 
like  litmus  paper;  a  slip  of  deal  dipped  into  it,  and  afterwards  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  tlien  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air,  acquires  a  greenish-blue  color.  It  coagulates  albu- 
men. It  does  not  affect  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  polarized  light."  It  may 
be  taken  inlenially  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three  grains  in  the  same  class  of  cases  as 
those  in  wliieli  creosote  is  prescribed.  Its  principal  u.ses  are  as  external  applications,  in 
which,  in  various  degrees  of  dilution,  it  is  serviceable  in  unhealthy  ulcerations,  gangren- 
ous sores,  ozjena  and  all  fetid  discharges,  gleet,  the  destruction  of  lice,  and  es]iecially, 
as  prof.  Lister  has  shown,  as  an  application  in  compound  fractures  (in  which  it  coagulates 
all  alliuminous  effusions,  and  forms  a  solid  crust,  impermeable  to.  air,  over  the  broken 
surface),  and  to  abscesses  immediately  after  they  have  been  opened.  Indeed,  it  is  most 
probable  that  his  investigations  on  the  treatment  of  abscess  will,  like  those  on  the  treat- 
ment of  compound  fractures,  lead  to  a  total  alteration  in  this  department  of  surgerj'. 
The  observations  of  Pasteur  and  others  have  shown  that,  in  even  ai)i)areutly  llie  purest 
air,  numerous  organic  germs  are  always  floating.  In  a  hospital  ward,  these  germs  are 
multiplied  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  any  wotmd  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  (as  a 
compound  fracture),  decomposition  takes  place  by  the  action  of  these  germs,  and  hence 
it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  C.  A.,  which  has  tiic  power  of  destroying  these 
germs,  into  the  interior.  In  an  unopened  abscess,  no  septic  organisms  are  present,  and 
the  object  of  the  surgeon  is  to  guard  against  their  introduction  from  without,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  afford  a  free  exit  for  the  discliarge  of  tlie  contents  of  the  abscess.  The 
following  are  the  outlines  of  prof.  Lister's  mode  of  proceeding:  A  square  piece  of  rag 
is  di|iped  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  crystallized  C.  A.  and  four  parts  of  boiling 
linseed  oil,  and  is  laid  upon  the  skin  where  tlie  incision  is  to  l)c  made.  Tlie  lower  edge 
being  raised,  a  scalpel  dipped  in  the  oil  is  plunged  into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  and  a 
suflicient  opening  made;  and  the  moment  the  knife  is  drawn,  the  rai.sed  part  of  the  rag 
is  dropped  upon  the  skin  as  an  antiseptic  curtain,  beneath  which  the  pus  escapes.  The 
cavity  of  the  abscess  is  firmly  pressed,  so  as  to  remove  as  nearly  as  possible  all  the  exist- 
ing pus,  and  if  it  should  seem  expedient,  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  the  oily  mi.vture  maj' 
be  introduced,  .so  as  to  check  l)leedingand  prevent  primary  adhesion  of  tlie  cut  surfaces. 
"  Thus,"  says  prof.  Lister,  "the  evacuation  of  the  original  contents  is  accomplislicd  with 
perfect  security  against  the  introduction  of  living  germs.  This,  however,  would  be  of 
no  avail  unless  an  antiseptic  dressing  could  be  a])pli((l  that  would  effectually  prevent 
the  decomposition  of  tlie  stream  of  pus  constantly  flowing  out  lieneatli  it."  He  finds 
that  tlie  most  suitalile  dressing  is  made  as  follows:*  Six  tea-spoonfuls  of  the  oily  solution 
are  mixed  with  common  whiting  (carbonate  of  lime)  so  as  to  form  a  putty,  which  is 
spread  uiion  six  inches  square  of  common  tinfoil,  strengthened  with  adhesive  plaster 
to  prevent  its  tearing.  Tlie  tin  thus  spread  with  putty  is  laid  upon  tlie  skin,  so  that 
tlic  middle  of  it  corresponds  with  the  point  of  incision,  the  antiseptic  rag  used  in  open- 
ing the  abscess  Ixing  removed  tlie  moment  previously.  The  tin  is  then  fixed  with 
adhesive  plaster,  the  lowest  edge  lieing  left  free  for  the  escape  of  the  discharge  into  a 
foldcrl  towel  placed  over  it,  and  secured  with  a  bandage.  The  dressing  must  be  removed 
every  day,  and  a  piece  of  rag  dipjied  in  the  oily  solution  must  l)e  placed  on  the  incision 
■when  the  first  tin  is  removed,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  entrance  of 
germs  during  the  cleansing  of  the  skin  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  pressing  out  any  discliarge 
that  may  exist  in  the  cavity.  If  a  piece  of  lint  was  inserted  into  tlie  wound,  it  must 
be  removed  when  the  tin  "is  applied.  From  the  absence  of  the  irritation  excited  l)y 
decomposition,  pus  almost  at  once  ceases  to  be  formed  under  this  treatment;  and  large 
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abscesses,  after  their  original  contents  have  been  evacuated,  often  yield  in  24  hours  only 
a  few  drops  of  serum  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  daj's.  The  pharmacopfjcia  gives  the  glyceride 
of  C.  A.  (cousisting  of  one  part  of  the  acid  to  four  of  glycerine)  as  a  good  form  for 
local  application;  but  the  proportion  of  acid  must  vary  with  the  case. 

Tlie  value  of  C.  A.  as  a  disinfectant  was  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  investiga- 
tions made  at  tlie  request  of  the  roj'al  commissioners,  who  were  appointed  to  obtain 
information  and  report  on  the  cattle  disease.  In  the  same  way,  C  A.  is  highly  ser- 
viceable in  miHlary  camps,  on  board  ship,  in  disinfecting  dunghills,  iu  ])uriiying  the 
air  of  sick-rooms,  stables,  bii'd-cages,  and  any  place  where  the  germs  of  disease  do  or 
may  lurk.  It  is  extensively  used  for  preserving  wood,  as  in  railway  sleepers.  It  has 
recently  acquired  importance  as  a  source  of  dye-stuffs,  Victoria  orange,  pheuicienne  or 
phenyl  brown,  coralline,  etc.  C.  A.  acts  as  a  i)owerful  poison  on  animal  and  vege- 
tablelife  in  general.  The  creosote  (q.v.)  obtained  from  coal-tar  is  often  simply  a  form 
of  carbolic  acid. 

CABBON  is  one  of  the  elementary  substances  largely  diffused  in  nature.  It  occurs 
uncombined  in  the  mineral  graphite,  or  black-lead  (q.v.),  and  in  the  diamond  (q.v.), 
which  is  pure  crystallized  carbon.  It  is  much  more  abundant,  however,  iu  a  state  of 
combination.  United  with  oxj'gen,  it  occurs  as  carbonic  acid  (CO2)  (q.v.)  in  the  atmos- 
phere, in  natural  water,  in  limestone,  dolomite,  and  ironstone.  In  coal,  it  is  found  com- 
bined with  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  and  in  plants  and  animals,  it  occurs  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments building  up  wood,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  oil,  bone  (gelatine),  and  flesh  (fibrine). 
Indeed,  there  is  no  other  element  which  is  so  characteristic  of  plant  and  animal  organ- 
isms, and  it  ranks  as  the  only  element  never  absent  in  substances  obtained  from  the  two 
kingdoms  of  organic  nature.  Wood-charcoal,  coke,  lampl)lack,  and  animal  charcoal  are 
artificial  varieties,  more  or  less  impure,  of  carbon.  The  atomic  weight  or  equivalent  of 
C.  is  6  (newsys.  12);  the  specific  gravity  greatly  varies;  that  of  the  diamond  is  3.330  to 
3.550  (water  being  1.000),  and  of  graphite  1.800.  C,  in  its  ordinary  forms,  is  a  good, 
conductor  of  electricity;  in  the  form  of  diamond,  it  i.s  a  non-conductor.  Of  heat,  the 
lighter  varieties  of  C,  such  as  wood-charcoal,  are  very  bad  conductors;  graphite  in  mass 
has  very  considerable  conducting  powers.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  all  the  varieties  of 
C.  are  extremely  unalterable;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  customary  to  char  the  ends  of  piles 
of  wood  which  are  to  be  driven  into  the  ground,  so  as  by  this  coating  of  non-decaying 
C.  to  preserve  the  interior  wood;  and  Avith  a  similar  object,  the  interior  of  casks  and 
other  wooden  vessels  intended  to  hold  water  during  sea-voj'agcs,  are  charred  (coated 
with  0,  to  keep  the  wood  from  passing  into  decay,  and  thereby  to  preserve  the  water 
siccet.  Its  power  of  arresting  odors  and  colors  likewise  varies  much.  See  Bone-black. 
In  the  simple  property,  even  of  combustion,  there  is  a  marked  difference.  "Wood-char- 
coal takes  fire  with  the  greatest  readiness,  bone-black  less  so ;  then  follow  iu  order  of 
difficulty  of  combustion — coke,  anthracite,  lampblack,  black-lead,  and  the  diamond. 
Indeed,  black-lead  is  so  non-combustible,  that  crucibles  to  withstand  very  high  heats 
for  prolonged  periods  without  breakage  or  burning,  are  made  of  black-lead;  and  tlie 
diamond  (q.v.)  completely  resi-sts  all  ordinary  modes  of  setting  fire  to  it.  In  the  prop- 
erty of  hardness,  C.  ranges  from  the  velvet-iike  lampblack  to  diamond,  the  hardest  of 
gems.  In  1879,  it  was  announced  that  a  method  of  producing  pure  crystallized  carbon, 
or  diamond,  had  been  discovered  in  Glasgow. 

Carbon  for  electrical  purposes. — When  C.  is  obtained  of  sufficient  density,  it  is  found 
to  be  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  and  to  make  an  excellent  electro-negative  element 
in  a  galvanic  pair.  Graphite  displays  these  qualities  to  advantage,  and  so  does  the  hard 
incrustation  of  C.  that  is  found  sublimed  in  gas  retorts.  Coke  and  wood-charcoal  are 
too  porous  to  possess  them  to  any  great  extent.  The  scarcity  of  graphite,  and  the  pre- 
carious supply  of  retort  C,  preclude  the  possibility  of  obtaining  much  practical  advan- 
tage from  the  electrical  properties  of  0.  with  these  substances  alone.  We  are  indebted, 
however,  to  prof.  Bunsen,  of  Heidelberg,  for  the  discovery  of  a  process  wherebj'  a  C.  of 
tlie  requisite  density  can  be  manufactured  with  great  ease  and  economy.  The  carbons 
thus  obtained  for  galvanic  batteries  rival  platinum  in  electric  energy,  and  they  have 
aided  in  no  small  degree,  from  their  cheapness,  in  heightening  the  utility  of  galvanic 
electricity.  The  Bunsen  carbons,  as  manufactured  in  Germany,  are  of  the  form  of  hol- 
low cylinders,  whereas  those  made  in  France  and  this  country  are  solid  rectangular 
prisms.  The  following  are  the  more  important  details  of  the  process.  Two  parts  of 
coke,  and  one  of  baking-coal — the  proportion  varying  to  some  extent  with  the  materials 
— are  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  passed  through  a  sieve.  The  powder  so  got  is  trans- 
ferred to  iron-plate  molds  of  the  required  shape,  the  seams  of  which  are  mereh'  cla.sped 
together,  and  luted  with  clay.  No  pressure  is  employed  in  filling  them,  other  than  that 
of  shaking.  AVhen  the  molds  are  filled,  they  are  placed  in' a  furnace,  and  kept  there 
till  all  carburetted  hydrogen  has  escaped  from  them.  They  are  then  taken  out,  and 
allowed  to  cool  before  the  mass  within  is  removed,  wiiich  is  now  found  to  have  taken  a 
solid  form,  and  to  be  so  hard  that  it  may  be  turned  or  ground  to  the  exact  size  wanted. 
At  this  stage,  the  carbons  are  destitute  of  electrical  action,  and  they  must  consequently 
be  rendered  more  dense  by  a  subsequent  process.  This  consists  in  soaking  them  thor- 
oughly in  thick  sirup,  or,  better  still,  in  gas-tar  thickened  h\  boiling,  and  laying  tliem 
aside  till  dry,  after  which  they  are  packed  with  charcoal-dust  iu  fire-proof  crucibles, 
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sind  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  a  bi,<rh  hoot.  If  one  soaking  and  charrino:  is  not 
enough,  the  same  may  be  repeated  until  sullicicut  density  is  obtained.  Throughout  the 
process,  it  is  essential  that  all  flaming  matters  be  driven  off,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  C.  in 
the  mold;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  no  air  be  admitted  to  the  mold  ■vvhcn  under 
the  action  of  heat,  otherwise  there  ^vould  be  a  loss  of  C.  from  combustion.  The  manu- 
facture of  these  carbons  may  be  carried  on  contemporaneously  with  that  of  gas.  The 
sticks  of  C.  used  for  the  electric  light  are  obtained  by  sawing  up  either  C.  made  by  this 
process  or  the  C.  of  the  gas  retorts. 

CARBON,  a  co.  in  e.  Pennsylvania;  400  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,31,932;  a  mining  region, 
on  the  Lehigh  river,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  other  coal-transporting  railroads.  Next 
to  the  minuig  of  anthracite  coal,  the  chief  business  is  agricultural.  Co.  seat,  Mauch 
Chunk. 

CARBON,  a  co.  in  Wyoming  territory,  extending  entirely  across  the  territory,  from 
^Montana  to  Colorado:  15,000  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  3438.  The  co.  is  crossed  by  the  Union 
Pacilic  railroad.     Co.  seat,  Eawling's  Springs. 

CASBONABI  (literally  "colliers"  or  "charcoal-burners"),  the  name  of  a  secret  politi- 
cal society,  lirst,  in  some  degree,  made  known  in  18:30.  The  constitution,  like  the  pre- 
cise objects  of  the  C,  still  remains  in  a  great  measure  secret;  though  they  have  printed 
instructions,  catechisms,  statutes,  rituals,  etc.,  for  their  associates.  Tlic  statements 
respecting  the  liigh  antiquity  of  this  secret  confederacy  are  quite  fabidous.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  originated  during  the  ]a.st  French  rer/ime  in  Naples.  Botta, 
in  his  Storia  d' Italia,  states  that,  under  Murat's  government,  the  Neapolitan  republicans, 
equally  hating  the  French  and  king  Ferdinand,  escaped  into  the  wild  defiles  of  the 
Abruzzi,  and  here,  naming  themselves  "C,"  formed  a  secret  society.  It  is  said  that 
their  leader,  CapobiancK),  had  great  powers  of  popular  eloquence,  and  that  their  motto 
or  war-cr}' was,  "  Vengeance  for  the  lamb  torn  by  the  wolf." 

The  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  C.  is  taken  from  the  vocation  of  charcoal-burners. 
For  iustimce,  they  are  (of  were)  wont  to  speak  of  "clearing  the  forest  of  wolves." 
The  "wolves"  probably  meant  at  first  foreign  tyrants;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons,  such  symbolical  expressions  liad  reference 
to  their  despica'ole  misrule.  Among  themselves  the  initialed  were  styled  "good  cou- 
sins." The  various  societies  do  not  seem  to  have  i)osscssed  a  common  center,  or  to  have 
been  properly  organized  for  combined  action.  A  place  of  meeting  was  styled  "  a  hut" 
(baracca);  the  external  neighborhood  "the  forest;"  and  the  interior  of  the  hut  was  the 
vendila  or  "place  for  selling  coal."  A  union  of  several  of  tliese  huts  formed  a  "  repub- 
lic." The  superior  huts  (alfe  vendite)  at  Naples  and  Salerno,  endeavored,  but  without 
success,  to  elFect  a  centralization  of  the  Carbonari.  The  societ}^  soon  after  its  Lnstiiu- 
tion,  numbered  24,000  to  30,000  adherents,  and  increased  so  rapidly  in  Italy,  that  in 
]\Iar.,  1820,  it  is  said  as  man}' as  650,000  new  members  were  initiated,  including  consider- 
able nundjers  of  the  military  and  the  clergy.  Tiie  religious  and  Protestant  character  of 
the  order  is  expressed  in  its  statutes,  whicii  include  the  article:  "That  every  carbonarc 
has  the  natural  and  unalterable  right  of  wor.shi})ing  God  according  to  his  own  convic- 
tions." Though  cjirbonarism  did  not  ari.se  from  ihe  lodges  of  freemasons  (as  several 
liave  supi)osed),  it  has  borrowed  rainy  forms  of  mafonry. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  several  secret  political  unions  were  formed  in 
France,  and  in  182<i  were  confederated  with  the  Carbonari.  Paris,  after  the  prosecu- 
tions against  the  secret  societies  of  Italy,  was  m:ide  the  head-cpiarters  of  a  carbonarisra 
"which,  adopting  all  the  .symbolic  phraseology,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  Italian  socie- 
ties, received  from  the  rapidly  systematizing  genius  of  the  French,  an  organic  character 
which  it  iiad  never  before  possessed.  The  initialed  styled  themselves  bona  cousins,  and 
spoke  of  tlie  uninitiated  as  pa(/(ini  (heathens).  Written  documents  and  communications 
were  strictly  prohii)ited  by  the  heads  of  the  union,  and  treachery  was  to  be  punished  by 
assii-ssiuation.  After  tlie  close  of  the  French  and  Spanish  war,  the  C,  whose  activity  in 
contriving  plots  had  excited  the  terror  of  the  French  prefects,  restricted  its  endeavors 
to  the  circulation  of  republican  ideas,  without  direct  attempts  towarils  insurrection. 
After  the  .Jidy  revolution,  .several  of  the  leading  French  C.  aitached  thems:ilves  to  the 
new  regime,  and  tlieir  society  was  gradually  dis.solved.  In  its  place  the  .new  C//'/r^ou- 
nerie  iJtin/xratique  was  founded,  having  for  its  object  the  establisliment  of  a  rejiublican 
government,  founded  on  liie  principles  of  Babeuf  (q.v.).  The  endeavor  of  tl  ese  new 
C.  to  make  Paris  the  center  of  all  jiolitical  movements,  led  to  the  secession  of  the  Italian 
refugees,  who  associated  themselves  under  the  title  "  Young  Italy."  F'rench  carbonar- 
isra is  not  kiKHcn  to  exist  at  jiresent,  and  it  is  ]iossil)le  that  even  in  Italy  tlie  triumphs  of 
constilution;d  patriotism  during  recent  times  have  rendered  its  existence  no  longer 
nece.s.sary,  but  it  certainly 'was  alive  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  Franco-Sardinian  war 
with  Austria;  and  one  of  the  rumors  of  the  time  was,  that  the  French  emperor — 
who,  in  his  young  repultlican  days,  liad  been  a  meml)er  of  this  societj' — liad  entered  on 
the  war  of  lilxration,  to  conciliate  his  old  associates,  who  had  menaced  hira  with  the 
fate  of  a  traitor. 

CAKBONATED  or  AcrD'ri.ois  W.VTKns  are  those  which  contain  a  great  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  pis.  The  amount  of  gas  in  ordinary  spring  and  well  waters  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  3  to  8  cubic  in.  in  100  cubic  in.  of  the  water;  but  in  waters  enti- 
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tied  to  be  called  C,  the  proportion  of  gas  to  100  cubic  i:i.  of  water  rises  30  to  GO,  Tr-hen 
tliej"  are  considm-ed  rirli;  100  to  200  ^\ iicn  tliey  are  very  rich;  and  in  the  -wateis  of  St. 
Nectaire  it  is  said  that  tlie  proportion  of  gas  is  as  lugii  as  400  volumes  to  100  of  tlie 
water.  These  waters  sjKukle  much  wlien  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Tho 
carbonic  aciii  is  free,  hut  is  generally  accompanied  (l).liy  bicarbonate  of  soda,  when  the 
water  is  called  earhoiiiitcd-alkaUHe  or  acuIulv-alkdUiie,  ai  in  the  iSeltzer,  Pyrmont,  Salz- 
brunn.  Altwasser,  and  lieiuerzacidu'.ous  mineral  springs;  or  (2)  hy  carbonate  of  iron,  when 
the  water  is  named  oirhonuted  ov  acidulvus  dialyheutc.  See  C'il\lybeatk  Wateks.  The 
mineral  spring  at  Irkestou,  near  Nottingham,  is  the  onlv  water  of  this  nature  in  Britain. 
The  C.  or  aeidulous  waters  are  very  refreshing  r.nd  exhilarating,  and  are  useful  in  cer- 
tain disordered  states  of  the  stomach;  they  relieve  nausea,  and  generally  increase  the 
discharge  of  li(|uid  from  the  sj^stem.  They  arc  objectionable  in  the  case  of  persons  of 
a  full  and  iullammatory  state  of  body. 

CAKBOXATES,  chemical  substances  which  are  compounds  of  carbouic  acid  v.-ith  a 
base;  e.g.,  carbonates  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  etc.  Their  for- 
mulae are:  carbonateof  lime  (marble),  CnO,Co;;  carbonate  of  potash,  K0,C02;  carbonate 
of  iron  (protoxide),  ?"'eO,  CO2,  etc.  Asaflinities  of  carbonic  acid  are  very  weak,  carbonates 
are  easily  decomposed:  by  heat,  a.s  in  reducing  marble  and  limestone  to  lime;  by  a  more 
powerful  acid,  as  in  the  preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  bread,  which  are  made  light  by 
the  carbonic  acid  set  free  from  tlie  bicarl)onate  of  soda,  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  or 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  the  acid  of  sour  milk;  by  the  acid  tartrate  of  potash 
(cream  of  tartar);  by  an  acid  phosphate,  prof.  Horsford's  method;  or  by  hydrochloric 
acid ;  or  as  in  the  preparation  of  so-called  soda-water,  which  is  merely  common  water 
surcharged  with  carbonic  acid  set  free  from  marble  chips  by  sulphuric  acid. 

CARBOXDALE,  a  city  in  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.,  near  the  head  of  the  Lackawanna 
river,  and  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroad;  110  m.  n.w.  of  Philadelphia;  i)op.  '70, 
6,393.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1851,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
ircpcrtant  coal-mining  districts  in  the  state. 

CARBON  DISULPIIIDE,  or  Bisulphide,  also  called  by  workmen  sulphur  alco- 
hol, a  chemical  compound  produced  by  burning  carbon  in  an  atmosphere  of  sulphur,  or 
by  distilling  certain  metallic  sulphiiks  with  charcoal.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1.2G3,  and  boils  at  114'  Fahrenheit.  It  does  not  combine  with  water,  but 
readily  mixes  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  other  hj'drocarbons.  It  readily  dissolves  India 
rubber,  gutta-percha,  resins,  oils,  camphor,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  iodine,  and  is  very 
inflammable.  With  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air  it  forms  an  explosive  compound.  It  is 
of  great  use  in  manufacturing  in  many  ways,  such  as  vulcanizing  India  rubber,  extract- 
ing fat  from  bones,  dissolving  oil  from  seeds,  removing  sulphur  aud  bitumen  from  rocks, 
making  pure  spices,  purifying  paraffine;  also  for  destroying  vermin,  producing  artificial 
cold,  making  photographic  light,  cleaning  greasy  rags,  preserving  hitles  aud  fresh  meat, 
and  making  delicate  perfumes.  It  is  also  used  to  some  extent  in  medicines.  The  odor 
of  the  crude  article  is  most  sickening.  It  has  a  high  refracting  power,  and  is  used  in 
prismatic  glass  bottles  for  producing,  on  a  large  scale,  a  spectrum,  with  an  electric  or  a 
lime  light. 

CARBONIC  ACID,  Fixed  Am,  or  Choke-Damp,  is  a  substance  occurring  free  as  a 
gas  iu  the  atmosphere,  to  the  extent  of  1  volume  to  2,500  of  air,  and  also  in  combination 
with  a  variety  of  substances.  It  is  most  easily  prepared  for  experimental  purposes 
from  chips  of  marble,  water,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  are  placed  in  a  gas  bottle 
with  tubes.  The  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl)  acts  on  the  marble  (CaO,C02),  and  forms 
chloride  of  calcium  (CaCl),  water  (HO),  and  carbonic  acid  (COg),  which  escapes  as  gas 
with  effervescence,  and  may  be  conducted  by  a  proper  tube  under  the  mouths  of  jars 
filled  with  water  and  placed  on  a  pneumatic  trough.  Where  C.  A.  is  required  in  large 
quantities,  it  is  prepared  in  a  leaden  vessel  from  chalk  (C'aO,C'Oo)  and  sulphuric  actd 
(SOs)  diluted  with  water,  when  sulphate  of  lime  (CaO,  SO3)  is  formed,  and  C.  A.  escapes 
as  gas. 

The  atomic  weight  or  equivalent  of  C.  A.  is  22;  it  is  a  clear,  colorless  gas,  with  a 
pleasant  acidulous  smell  and  taste.  Under  great  pressure  aud  cold,  it  can  l)e  condensed 
into  a  liquid,  and  even  a  solid  resembling  snow  in  appearance.  Under  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  C.  A.  dissolves  in  water  to  the  extent  of  2  volumes  of  gas  in  3  of  water; 
but  under  increased  pressure,  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  gas  is  taken  up  by  the  water, 
and  in  this  way  the  various  kinds  of  Aeiiated  Waters  (q.v.)  are  prepared.  The  gas 
is  more  than  half  as  heavy  again  as  ordinary  air,  being  1529.  It  is  incombustible,  and 
a  non-.supporter  of  combustion,  at  once  extinguishing  a  lighted  candle,  gas  jet,  or  even 
a  piece  of  burning  phosphorus,  when  these  are  placed  in  a  jar  filled  with  the  gas,  or 
even  in  a  mixture  of  C.  A.  and  air.  This  power  of  putting  out  flame  and  fire  has  been 
turned  to  account  in  the  extinguishing  of  burning  coal-mines,  where,  all  the  openings 
to  the  mine  being  properly  secured,  C.  A.,  in  the  form  of  the  spent  air  from  an  ordi- 
nary coal-furnace,  has  been  passed  into  the  mine,  with  the  result  of  successfully  stop- 
ping the  fire.  It  is  irrespirable  in  a  concentrated  form,  producing  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
which  prevents  the  admis.sion  of  the  gas  into  the  system;  and  when  mixed  with  air,  it 
can  be  breathed  without  suspicion,  and  then  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison,  even  when  pres- 
ent only  to  the  extent  of  4  or  5  per  cent  of  the  air.     The  deadly  effects  of  C.  A.  are 
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observed,  in  the  combustion  of  charcoal,  coal,  or  coal-gas,  in  chauffers,  furnaces,  or  in 
fireplaces  with  the  dami>erri  clown,  when  the  deadly  fumes  of  C.  A.  steal  more  or  less 
quickly  over  the  inmates  of  the  room,  and  they  almost  unconsciously  become  its  vic- 
tims— thus  unknowingly  following  the  course  of  the  Parisian  suicide,  who  purposely 
lights  a  charcoal  fire  in  the  center  of  his  room,  and  prepares  for  death;  and  in  over- 
crowded rooms  where  the  C.  A.,  exlialed  from  the  lungs  of  each  inmate  at  every  breath, 
poisons  the  air  of  the  ai)artment,  and  day  by  day  slowlj^  but  surely  robs  the  robust  of 
health,  and  ultimately  of  life.  In  such  cases  as  tlie  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  (q.v.),  where 
there  was  scarcely  any  outlet  for  the  poisonous  gas,  only  a  few  hours  may  be  required 
to  complete  the  catastrophe. 

Though  poisonous  when  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  C.  A.  is  rather  refreshing  when  taken 
into  tiie  stomach.  Thus,  aerated  beverages  of  all  kinds — beer,  champagne,  and  car- 
bonated mineral  waters — owe  their  refreshing  and  invigorating  qualities  to  the  presence 
of  C.  A. ;  and  if  the  gas  be  allowed  to  escape,  they  become  almost  tasteless,  stale,  and 
mawkish. 

Besides  abounding  every^vhere  in  the  atmosphere,  C.  A.  is  largely  evolved  from 
fissures  in  the  earth,  especially  in  volcanic  districts.  In  the  poison  ar  Upas  rallty  of 
Java,  which  is  a  valley  of  an  oval  form,  about  f  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  30  to  35 
ft.  deep,  the  carbonic  rises  to  a  height  of  about  18  ft.  from  the  surface,  and  the  whole 
bottcnn  of  the  valley  is  devoid  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  is  strewn  here  and  there, 
with  the  bleached  bones  of  man  and  other  annuals  that  have  unluckilj'  stepped  within 
the  deadly  circle.  A  dog  thrown  in  dies  in  14  seconds;  and  birds  attempting  to  fly 
across  the  valley,  instantly  drop  down  dead.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake  of  Laach, 
in  lihenish  Prussia,  the  amount  of  C.  A.  evolved  every  day  has  been  estimated  at 
GU0,OU0  lbs.  weight.  In  a  state  of  coml)ination,  C.  A.  forms  an  ingredient  in  a  great 
number  of  minerals  called  ^-^j/'Z/o/iato,  such  as  chalk,  limestone  of  various  kinds  (CaO,C03), 
black-band- iron-stone  (carbonate  of  iron,  FeO.COo),  malachite  (carbonate  of  copper, 
CuO,UO,-|-CuO,CO.,),  etc.  C.  A.  is  the  principal  product  of  combustion;  the  carbon 
of  the  Imruing  substance  (coal,  candle,  coal-gas,  wood,  paper,  etc.)  uniting  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  forming  C.  A.  (CO2).  It  is  also  a  product  of  respiration 
(q.v.),  and  is  evolved  more  or  less  largely  by  all  animals,  not  only  by  the  mouth,  liut  in 
exhalations  from  the  skin,  and  is  present  in  blood,  urine,  etc.  It  is  evolved  during  the 
fermentation  (q.v.)  of  beer,  wine,  etc.,  and  often  remains  in  brewers'  vats  when  the 
liquor  has  been  drawn  off.  During  the  decay  of  vegetable  and  anmial  matter,  C.  A.  is 
produced,  and  in  explosions  of  firedamp  in  coal  mines,  it  is  formed  in  large  quantity, 
and  fills  the  underground  passages. 

C.  A.  forms  the  largest  ingredient  in  the  food  of  vegetables,  and  is  therefore 
abstracted  in  large  quantity  from  the  air  by  plants.  It  enters  into  combination  with 
the  majority  of  the  oxides  of  the  metals  and  other  compounds,  to  form  a  class  of  salts 
called  carhimatfs,  several  of  which  have  l)een  refcned  to.  C.  A.  when  present  in  a 
vessel  in  quantity  maj'  be  recognized  by  the  power  of  extinguishing  a  lighted  candle, 
or  by  not  burning  itself.  C.  A.  in  the  form  of  gas  may  be  readily  recognized  in  the 
atmosphere  l)y  exposing  a  little  lime-water  in  a  saucer,  or  other  shallow  vessel,  when 
the  lime  (CaO)  abstracting  the  r.  A.  (C'Os)  from  the  air,  a  white  film  of  carbonate  of 
lime  or  chalk  (CaCCO^)  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  A  solution  of  baryta 
(q.v.)  in  water  is  more  delicate  in  its  action  on  the  C.  A.  of  the  air,  and  more  readily 
indicates  its  presence. 

CARBONIC  OXIDE  is  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  is 
represented  by  the  symbol  CO,  and  has  the  atomic  weight  16.  It  does  not  occur  natu- 
rally,  but  may  be  observed  burning  with  a  pale  blue  flame  in  fire-places  and  stoves, 
especially  in  frosty  weather.  During  the  combustion  of  tlie  fuel  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
grate,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  to  form  carI)onic  acid 
(COj);  and  tliis  gas  rising  up  through  red  hot  coal  or  carbon  (C),  has  part  of  its  oxygen 
abstracted  b/  the  carbon,  and  two  atoms  of  C.  O.  (CO)  are  produced,  which,  taking 
fire  on  the  top  of  the  coals,  burn  with  the  characteristic  blue  flame,  abstracting  more 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  reforming  carbonic  acid  (COs).  C.  O.  can  be  prepared 
for  experimental  purposes  bv  lieating  a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  (IIO,  C.Oa)  and  sulj)l)uric 
arid  (SO3)  in  a  retort,  when  the  latter  abstracts  the  water  from  the  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
other  elements  (CjO.,)  escape  as  carbonic  acid  (COo),  and  C.  O.  (Cf)).  On  passing  the 
mixed  gasesthrough  a  solution  of  potash  (KO),  the  carbonic  acid  is  retained  as  carl)onate 
of  pot:i'sli  (KOCO2),  whilst  the  C.  O  remains  as  gas.  C.  O.  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas, 
a  little  lighter  than  air,  being 967,  and  lias  never  lieen  liquefied  nor  solidified.  It  Jiurns 
witli  a  bbic  flame,  liut  is  a  non-supporter  of  combustion,  and  at  once  extinguishes  a 
lighted  candle  introduced  into  it.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and  even  when  largely  diluted 
with  air,  if  inhaled,  it  produces  a  sensation  of  oppression  and  tightness  of  the  head,  and 
ultimately  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison.  It  does  not  take  part  in  any  natural  phenomena,  nor 
is  it  put  to  anv  use  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in  these  respects,  affords  a  striking 
contrast  to  carbonic  acid,  which  has  so  many  duties  to  perform  in  nature  and  in  the 
arts. 

C  ARBONIF'EROUS  LIMESTONE,  or  MorNT.xrN  Ltmestoxk,  one  of  the  lower  rocks 
of  the  carboniferous  system,  generally  of  coralline  formation,  containing  magnesia,  and 
rich  in  organic  remains.     Some  varieties  make  good  building  stone. 
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CAKBONIFEROUS  SYSTEM,  the  name  given  to  the  strata  -which,  in  geolosrical  order, 
rest  upon  tiie  Devonian  measures,  and  are  capped  by  the  Permian  series.  They  derive 
their  designation  from  thi;  amount  of  carbon  contained  in  them,  for  to  them  the  great 
coal-tiekls  of  tlie  world  belong.  In  an  economic  .sense,  they  are  the  most  valuable  series 
of  rocks  in  the  earth's  crust,  forming  the  great  store-house  from  which  is  obtained  the 
chief  supply  of  coal,  iron,  and  lime. 

The  rocks  of  the  system  are  composed  of  a  vast  series  of  beds  of  sandstone,  lime-' 
stone,  shale,  and  coal.  In  some  coal-tields,  these  are  so  interstratified,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  subdivide  the  strata  in  the  order  of  time.  In  the  Edinburgh  district,  there  are 
nearly  100  coal-seams,  omitting  all  under  6  in.  in  thickness.  Out  of  the  whole  depth 
of  the  strata,  amounting  to  about  6,300  ft.,  these  seams  occupy  only  204  feet.  The 
remainder  consists  of  sandstone  and  shale  in  the  ui)per  half;  towards  the  middle,  lime- 
stones appear,  and  these  increase  downwards  in  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  beds, 
but  are  still  intermixed  with  seams  of  coal.  The  same  aiTangement  exists  in  the  other 
coal-fields  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  n.  of  England.  In  other  districts,  the 
limestone  is  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  measures,  and  separated  from  the  coal, 
bearing  strata,  so  as  to  form  a  natural  subdivision  of  the  s^'stem  into — 1.  2'he  coal  meas- 
ures, consisting  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  grit,  with  occasional  seams  of  coal;  and  2.  Ihti 
mountaui  or  carhomferous  limestone,  a  calcareous  rock,  containing  marine  shells  and 
corals,  and  devoid  of  coal.  A  coarse  quartzose  sandstone,  passing  into  conglomerate,  is 
occasionally  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  between  these  two  divisions.  This  is  a 
Jocal  deposit,  being  almost  confined  to  England,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
coal  sandstones,  of  coarser  texture  than  usual.  Being  occasionally  used  for  millstones, 
it  is  called  milhtone  grit.  It  is  accompanied  with  shales  containing  the  usual  coal  plants, 
but  generally  without  any  true  coal  seams.  Another  locally  developed  series  of  beds, 
consisting  of  indurated  shales,  sandstones,  and  grits,  occurs  below  the  carboniferous 
limestone  in  South  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  is  known  as  the  lower  limestone  shales.  These 
rest  conformably  on  a  series  of  yellow  sandstones,  which  have  been  generally  referred  to 
the  Devonian  measures,  but  which,  from  their  organic  contents,  as  well  as  from  their 
stratigraphical  position,  seem  to  be  basement  beds  of  the  carboniferous  series.  The 
existence  and  development  of  these  various  beds  in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  better 
understood  by  an  examination  of  the  following  table.  The  maximum  thickness  of  the 
beds  is  given  in  feet  when  known;  the  blanks  show  the  absence  of  the  division  from  the 
particular  coal-field: 

Edinburgh. 

Coal  Measures 6,300 

Millstone  Grit 

Mountain  Limestone  ..     .  . 

Lower  Limestone  Shales 

Yello  \y  Saudbtoue 

In  the  midland  countries,  the  coal  measures  are  the  only  portion  of  the  C.  S.  present, 
and  these  rest  on  the  Silurian  or  older  rocks.  In  Devonshire,  there  occurs  an  exten- 
sive scries  of  shales  and  sandstones,  with  a  few  beds  of  earthy  anthracite  or  culm,  asso- 
ciated with  argillaceous  rocks,  probably  belonging  to  the  lower  limestone  shales,  much 
indurated,  and  traversed  by  slaty  cleavage. 

From  the  great  economic  value  of  the  contents  of  the  C.  S.,  we  are  better  acquainted 
with  its  fossils  than  with  any  fauna  or  flora  that  flourished  before  the  tertiary  epoch. 
As  coal  is  the  result  of  the  mineralization  of  vegetable  matter,  the  coal  measures  must 
necessarily  abound  in  the  remains  of  plants.  Xo  less  than  294  species  have  been 
described  as  found  in  Britain  alone.  Numerous  impressions  of  plants,  as  well  as  traces 
of  structure,  are  found  in  the  seams  of  coal  themselves;  but  the  more  di.stinct  forms  are 
preserved  in  the  interstratified  beds  of  mud  and  ironstone,  often  in  great  number  and 
exquisite  beauty.  Such  remains  consist  chiefly  of  impressions  of  leaves  separated  from 
their  branches;  of  casts  of  trunks,  more  or  less  in  a  broken  state;  and  of  roots  much 
compressed,  yet  occupying  their  original  position  in  the  clay  soil  now  indurated  into  shale; 
with  these  occur  pieces  of  wood,  or  remains  of  trees,  in  which  the  vegetable  texture  is  to 
some  extent  preserved.  The  great  proportion  of  the  plants  seem  to  have  flourished  in 
marshy  swamps,  and  to  have  accumulated  where  they  grew,  like  peat,  the  material  after- 
wards converted  into  coal.  Hence  a  stratum  of  shale  in  which  are  imbedded  the  roots 
of  sigillaria,  calamites,  etc.,  is  the  invariable  floor  on  which  the  coal  seam  rests.  The 
chief  coal  plants  are  lepidodendron  (q.v.),  sigillaria  (q.  v.),  calamites  (q.  v.),  triffonocarpon 
(q.v.),  and  ferns  (q.v.).  The  existence  of  cone-bearing  trees  during  this  epoch  has  beer. 
poved  from  the  microscopic  examination  of  prepared  sections  of  fossil  woods,  in  whicL 
the  small  discs  occur  that  are  characteristic  of  and  peculiar  to  the  coniferae. 

The  animal  remains  are  as  numerous  and  as  well  preserved  as  the  vegetable.  They 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  limestone;  the  greater  part,  indeed,  of  this  rock,  is  made  up 
bodily  of  corals  and  crinoids.  No  other  such  accumulation  for  extent  and  variety  is 
known;  it  has  its  nearest  parallel  in  the  somewhat  similar  formation  now  aning' on 
in  the  southern  archipelago.  The  corals  and  crinoids  were  specifically  as  welf  as  indi- 
vidually numerous.  The  terebratuloe  and  other  allied  forms  of  bivalve  shells,  though 
belonging  to  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  genera,  were  very  abundant.  Tlie  more 
highly  developed  mollusca  were  also  numerous;  they  belonged  to  a  great  number  of 
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generic  types.  But  the  most  remarkable  group  was  the  fishes.  At  no  time  were  they 
more  abundant.  They  l)elongo(l  to  the  ganoid  and  phicoid  groups  of  xVgassiz.  Tiie 
ganoids,  having  their  entiie  s.urface  covered  with  scales,  were  numerous;  some  of  tliem 
inhabited  shallow  water  near  tlie  shore,  and  feil  on  crustaceans  and  shell-fi.sh,  for  crush- 
ing wliich  they  had  a  formidable  apparatus  of  conical  teeth  of  a  very  complicated  struc- 
ture. Others  were  inhabitants  of  deep  writer,  and  were  more  powerful  and  predaceous, 
and  more  rapid  in  their  movements.  Their  jaws  were  produced  into  a  long  snout,  like 
the  crocodile  of  the  Ganges,  and  armed  with  a  double  series  of  enormous  teeih,  which 
were  sometimes  as  much  as  4  in.  long  by  2  in.  broad,  as  in  megalichthys  (q.v.),  dimen- 
sions rarely  attained  even  by  the  largest  known  reptiles.  Associated  with  these  were  a 
great  number  of  sharks  belonging  to  the  cestracioutidae  (q.v.),  a  family  of  which  we  have 
only  a  single  living  representative.  They  were  furnished  with  a  long  bony  spine  to 
strengthen  the  dorsal  tin,  and  thus  enable  them  to  turn  speedily  in  the  water,  as  th(!y 
required  to  do  in  seizing  their  prey.  These  spines  are  often  found  fossil.  The  only 
remains  referred  to  a  higher  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  yet  found  belong  to  tho 
saurian  archcgosaurus  (q.v.). 

CARBONIFEROUS  SYSTE:M  (ante).  IVIost  of  the  great  coal  fields  of  the  world 
belong  to  this  system  of  formation.  In  this  country,  coal  is  widely  distributed  over 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Virginia,  and  other  states.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  400,000  sq.  m.  of  the  earth's  surface  now  covered  by  productive"  coal  fields. 
Now  us  there  are  about  3,100,000  sq.  yards  in  a  m.,  and  as  a  cubic  yard  of  C(jal  weighs 
nearly  a  ton,  and  as  in  some  of  the  fields  the  vein  or  deposit  is  from  30  to  GO  ft.  thick, 
there  would  not  seem  to  be  any  immediate  danger  of  failure  in  the  supply  of  coal.  See 
Akthkacite,  and  Coal. 

CARBON  PRINTING.    See  Posixn-E  PniN'TiNG. 

CARBUNCLE,  a  name  given  by  lapidaries  to  the  beautiful  mineral  caWed  p^rope  (q.v.) 
by  mineralogists.  Tlie  C.  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have  been  either  pyrope,  or  the  deep- 
red  variety  of  noble  garnet  (see  Garnet),  which  is  in  every  respect  very  similar  to  it,  or 
probably  mcluded  both. 

CARBUNCLE  (Lat.  awhuncidus,  a  little  coal)  derives  its  name  from  the  two  prominent 
symptonis — a  glowing  fiery  redness,  and  a  burning  pain.  It  consists  of  an  inflammation, 
caused  by  some  vitiated  condition  of  the  blood,  or  some  atmospheric  influence,  attacking  a 
patch  of  skin  on  the  shoulders,  nape  of  the  neck,  or  indeed  on  any  part  of  the  body. 
The  part  swells  slightly,  feels  hard,  and  this  hardness  extends  deeply  into  the  tissues; 
the  i)ain  is  very  severe,  and  the  patient  much  depressed  with  loss  of  appetite,  and  general 
deranirement  of  the  secretions.  As  the  disease  advances,  tlie  redness  assumes  a  dark 
purple  or  livid  hue,  the  cuticle  rises  in  blisters,  and  many  small  specks  of  matter  appear 
on  its  surf.ice,  which  discharge,  and  leave  apertures  like  those  in  the  rose  of  a  watering- 
pot;  tlirough  this  a  thin  viscid  fluid  escapes,  and  occasionally  a  small  slough  or  core  of 
the  true  skin  which  has  been  killed  by  the  disease.  Sometimes  these  apertures  meet, 
forming  large  openings,  and  in  others  the  whole  patch  of  skin  sloughs  and  comes  away. 

The  treatment  of  C.  consists  in  restoring  the  secreting  organs  to  a  healthy  condition, 
the  agents  for  which  must  depend  on  the  individual  case;  in  supporting  the  patient's 
strenglh  by  easily  digested  food,  wine,  brandy  and  bark,  with  nitric  acid;  relieving  pain 
by  opiates,  and  encouraging  sup])urati()ii  with  warm  poultices;  carrot,  turnip,  and  yeast 
poultices  being  favorite'  applications  in  this  disease.  To  prevent  excessive  loss  of  skin, 
the  C.  nuist  be  divided  freely  with  a  knife  from  one  margin  of  the  inflamed  patch  to  the 
opposite  one. 

CARBURETS.     See  Carbides,  ante. 

CARBURETED  HYDROGEN  is  a  term  in  chemistry  applied  to  several  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  Thus,  light  carbureted  or  monocarbureted  hydrogen  (CIIj)  is 
the  gaseousci)ini)ound  pojiularly  known  as  marsh  gas  and  fire-damp,  and  is  the  principal 
constituent  of  coal-gas.  See  Gas.  Heavy  carbureted  or  bicarburetcd  hydrogen  (Cjlla) 
is  otherwise  known  as  olcfiant  gas  (q.v.). 

CARCAJENTE,  a  t.  of  Valencia,  Spain,  about  28  m.  s.s.w.  of  the  city  of  Valencia, 
eitnaled  on  a  rich  plain  near  the  right  Itank  of  the  .Tuncar.  It  is  well  built,  with  good 
streets,  and  has  a  palace  belonging  to  the  manpiis  of  Calzada.-  It  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  woolen,  and  a  trade  in  Die  agricultural  produce  of  the  district.  Pop. 
about  7.000. 

CARCANET,  a  jeweled  chain  or  necklace.  Venice  was  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  carcanets  in  the  loth  century. 

CARCASS,  in  military  pyroterhny.  is  a  liollow  case  of  iron,  sometimes  globular,  and 
sometimes  ovate,  filled  with  combustibles.  It  is  fired  from  a  mortar.  Its  chief  use  ig 
to  isrnitc  Imildings  in  the  enemy's  quarter,  and  to  give  sufHcient  light  to  aim  the  shot 
and  shells.  (Carcasses  are  saidto  have  been  first  userl  by  one  of  the  princely  ecclesias- 
tics of  Germany,  the  bishop  of  Munster,  wlien  he  fouglit  against  the  duke  of  Luxem- 
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"bourg  at  Groll,  in  1672.     The  oval  carcasses,  being  uncertain  in  their  flight,  are  now 
nearly  abaudoued.     The  round  carcasses  now  made  are  chiefly  those  here  indicated: 

Diameter.  Composition.  Weight. 

13  inch 18  lbs 213  lbs. 

10    "     7  "    100    " 

8    "     3  "    51    " 

5    "     19  ozs 17    " 

4f  "     7    " 9    " 

Carcasses  are  not  intended  to  burst,  but  to  send  out,  tlu-ougli  holes,  a  furious  and 
inextinguishable  fire,  which  lasts  from  3  to  12  minutes.  The  composition  witli  which 
they  are  filled  consists  of  saltpeter,  sulphur,  meal  gunpowder,  pitch,  rosin,  tallow,  and 
Ycuice  turpentine,  about  half  being  saltpeter.  The  composition  is  packed  in  tightly 
through  one  of  the  holes;  and  the  holes  are  stopped  with  fuses  adjusted  to  ignite  the 
composition  after  a  certain  space  of  time.  Sometimes  old  pistol  barrels,  loaded  to  the 
muzzle,  are  introduced  with  the  composition.  Compare  those  details  with  Case-shot, 
and  Shells.- 

CARCASSONNE,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Aude,  France,  situated  on  the  river  Aude, 
and  the  Canal  du  Midi,  about  55  m.  s.e.  of  Toulouse.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
old  and  new  towns.  The  modern  town  is  well  built,  with  streets  running  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  squares  adorned  with  trees,  pleasant;  boulevards,  and  sevenil  marble  foun- 
tains. The  old  town,  built  on  a  height,  is  much  more  picturesque,  with  its  ramparts 
and  towers,  some  parts  of  them  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Visigoths,  and  the  rest, 
with  the  castle,  from  the  11th  or  12th  century.  This  old  town  suffered  greatly  at  the 
hands  of  the  fierce  bigot  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  crusaders,  who  here  burned  400  of 
the  Albigenses.  In  the  14th  c.  it  effectually  resisted  the  black  prince.  The  clotii  manu- 
factures are  important,  employing,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  7,000  people.  C.  has  also 
manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  linen,  and  soap.  Pop.  76,  exclusive  of  garrison.  23,517. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Carcaso,  which  was  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  time 
of  Caesar. 

CARCHARIAS.     See  Shark. 

CARCINOMA.     See  Caxcer,  ante. 

CARD  AMINE.     See  Ckess,  Bitter. 

CARDAMOMS  are  the  capsules  of  certain  species  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  sciia- 
•minem  (q.v.),  and  belonging  to  at  least  two  genera,  amomum  and  ddtaria.  Thev  are 
three-celled,  and  contain  numerous  wrinkled  s-eds,  which  form  an  aromatic  pun"gent 
spice,  weaker  than  pepper,  and  with  a  peculiar  but  agreeable  taste.  On  account  of 
their  cordial  and  stimulant  properties,  they  are  employed  in  medicine,  very  generally 
to  qualify  other  medicines;  the}'  are  also  used  in  confectionery,  although  not  \o  a  great 
extent  in  Britain;  but  in  A.sia  they  are  a  favorite  condiment;  and  in  the  n.  of  Gerruany, 
they  are  used  in  almost  every  household  to  flav  or  pastry. — The  C.  recognized  in  the 
British  pharmacopoeias,  and  called  true  or  officinal  C. ,  also  known  in  commeix'e  as  Malabar 
C,  are  the  prodtice  of  elettaria  cardamomum,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  ^laialjar  and 
Canara.  They  depend  for  their  qualities  on  a  peculiar  pungent  essential  oil,  c.-illed  oil 
of  cardamom,  whicli  may  be  obtained  from  them  by  distilling  them  with  water,  and 
when  fresh,  is  colorless.  Other  kinds  of  C.  occur  in  commerce,  but  none  is  equal  to 
the  true  C.  in  commercial  value.  The  different  kinds  of  C.  differ  not  only  in  strength, 
but  in  the  character  of  their  aroma.  The  plants  producing  them  have  much  general 
similarity. 

CARDAN,  .Ierome,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  naturalist,  physicinn,  and  philosopher, 
b.  at  Pavia,  Sept.  24,  loOl,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  physician  nrd  jurisconsult  at 
Milan.  He  received  his  early  education  at  home,  and  completed  liis  >tudies  in  Pavia 
and  Padua.  After  some  years,  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  at  !Milan.  Here 
his  reputation  began  to  grow.  After  a  few  years,  he  began  to  lecture  on  medicine,  to 
tlie  practice  of  wliich  he  ultimately  betook  himself.  By  1.546,  his  reputation  had  so 
increased,  that  he  was  invited  by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  accept  a  professorship  at 
Copenhagen,  which,  hoAvever,  he  declined";  and,  in  1.5.52,  we  find  him  proceeding  to 
Scotland,  on  an  invitation  from  Hamilton,  primate  of  that  country.  He  managed  to 
cure  the  primate  of  an  inveterate  asthma,  \vhi«ii  had  defied  the  skill  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians,  and  returned  to  Milan  enriched  by  the  bounty  of  his  patient.  Here 
he  again  settled  for  some  time.  In  the  autumn  of  1559.  however,  he  removed  to  Pavia 
as  professor  of  medicine.  Avlience,  again,  in  the  same  capacity,  he  removed  to  Bologna, 
where  he  continued  teaching  till  1570.  when  we  find  him  imprisoned  for  debt.  Having 
regained  his  liberty  in  1571,  he  went  to  Rome  to  avoid  his  creditors.  Here  he  was 
speedily  admitted  a  member  of  the  medical  college,  and  pensioned  by  pope  Gregory  XII. 
The  rest  of  his  life  he  spent,  without  public  employment,  in  Rome,  where  he  died  Sept. 
2,  1576,  a  few  weeks  after  finishing  his  autol)iography.  Some  writer*  assert,  bur  on  no 
sufficient  authority,  that  he  starved  himself  to  iieath,'to  fulfill  a  prediction  which  he  had 
made  as  to  the  time  when  he  should  die.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  a  devoted 
astrologer,  and  cast  horoscopes  for  himself  and  others.  The  fancifulness  necessary  to 
U.  K.  III.— 29 
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support  the  faith  of  an  a-'trologcr  imbued  all  his  scientific  writings.  These  were  very 
volumiuous.  A  summar}'  of  liis  notions  on  physics  and  metaphysics  is  given  in  his  two 
■Korks—De  Subilitatt,  in  21  books,  and  De  Reruni  Vurictate,  in  17"  l)ooks.  On  tJie  whole, 
he  wrote  122  treatises  on  physics,  mathematics,  astronomy,  astrology,  rhetoric,  history, 
ethics,  dialectics,  natural  history,  music,  and  medicine.  These,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said,  abound  in  incoherent  paradoxes,  contradictions,  and  capricious  abstractions,  more 
tli:m  enough  to  overwhelm  the  few  profound  ideas  wliich  he  originated.  A  formula  for 
tho  sohuion  of  certain  kinds  of  cubic  equations  is  called  "  Cardan's  formula,"  and  was 
published  by  him,  as  his  own  invention,  in  the  Ars  Magna  sice  de  lierjulin.  Algebraicis 
il'ii'i);  but  it  would  appear  that  the  formula  was  really  the  invention  of  one  Tartalea  or 
Tarlaglia.  In  religion,  C.  Avas  heterodox,  and  commonly  reputed  an  atheist.  His 
uum  -rous  writings  were  collected  and  edited  by  Charles  Sphon  (10  vols.,  Lyon,  1663). 

CARD-BOARD,  or  Card,  is  made  by  pasting  together  several  layers  of  paper,  accord- 
ing to  the  thiclcness  and  quality  required.  Br  idol-board,  u.sed  b}^  artists,  is  made  entirely 
of  wiiitp  paper;  ordinar\'  card-board,  of  line  white  paper  outside,  with  one  or  more 
sheets  of  coarse  cartridge-paper  between.  According  to  Ihe  numl^er  of  laycl's,  they  are 
called  three,  four,  isi.r,  or  eight  sheet  boards.  Mill-board,  used  by  Ijook-binders  as  the  basis 
of  book-covers,  is  made  of  coarse  brown  paper,  glued  and  strongly  pressed. 

The  Avorkmau  arranges  the  paper  in  the  order  required  for  pasting,  and  the  pile, 
called  a  head,  is  placed  at  his  left  hand,  the  paste-tub  on  his  right.  He  lifts  a  sheet  from 
tiie  head  with  his  left  hand,  brushes  it  over  with  paste  Avith  his  right;  then  another  is 
laid  upon  that  and  pasted,  until  he  comes  to  the  last  rec^uired  to  complete  the  thickness 
of  one  board,  when  he  removes  two  sheets,  and  only  pastes  the  upper  one,  which  thus 
forms  the  lower  sheet  of  another  board.  This  is  repeated  till  the  whole  head  is  pasted, 
when  it  is  removed  to  a  press,  and  the  water  of  the  paste  squeezed  out  at  the  edges. 
The  boards  are  then  separated,  and  dried  by  hanging  them  in  a  room  artificially  heated. 
The  card-board,  wiiieh  is  now  rough  and  warped,  is  smoothed  and  flattened  by  making 
a  pile  consisting  alternatel}'  of  sheets  of  rough  card-board  and  copper  plates,  with  a 
■copper  plate  at  top  and  bottoni.  This  pile  is  passed  between  iron  rollers,  and  the  smooth 
S'lrface  of  the  copper  impressed  upon  the  card-board,  which  is  thus  flattened  and  beauti- 
filliy  polisiied. 

Tiie  enameling  of  address  cards  is  produced  bj-^  brushing  over  the  card-board  a 
i'.^liire  of  china  or  kremnitz  white  (a  fine  variety  of  white  lead)  and  size.  After  drying, 
•  .lis  surface  is  rubbed  liglitly  over  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  previously' dipped  in  finely 
powdered  talc;  it  is  then  polisiied  by   rubbing  vigorously  with  a  hard,  close-set  brush. 

CAR  DEXAS,  a  seaport  and  city  of  Cuba,  capital  of  a  district,  105  m.  e.  of  Havana, 
on  a  bay  of  the  n.  coast,  and  having  railroad  communication  with  Matanzas  and  Havana. 
There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  hari)or.  Sugar  is  the  chief  article  of  e.vport.  Pop.  11,- 
000.  The  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  lighted,  and  the  houses  are  u,sually  neat  and  solid. 
There  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Columbus  in  one  of  the  squares.  Much  of  the  business  is 
^lone  by  people  from  tlie  United  States,  a  fact  that  gives  it  the  name  of  the  "American 
city."     In  18.')0,  the  city  was  plundered  by  Lopez. 

CARDIA,  tiie  upper  orifice  of  tiie  stomach,  called,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
heart,  by  the  same  Greek  name,  cardia,  and  probably  hardly  distinguished  from  it  in  the 
<"arlie.st  limes  of  Gn-iik  medicine. 

CARDIAC  MEDICINES,  stomachic  and  stimulating  remedies — cordials,  so  called  from 
tlieir  aeiioii  on  the  iicart  through  the  stomach.     See  C.vuDi.v. 

CAHDI  AD.E,  a  family  of  bivalve  lamelli  branchiate  mollusks,  of  wliich  the  cockle 
is  a  specimen. 

CARDIALGIA,  pain  of  the  heart  or  stomach  (Cardi.\).  The  name  is  commonly 
ni)plie(l  to  Mk-  particular  variety  of  pain  called  heartburn,  arising  from  a  disordered 
sloraacli,  and  accompanied  with  acid    cructalion.s.     See  Indigkstion. 

CARDIFF  ( Cair-  Taf,  Fort  of  the  Taff).  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  sea- 
port, one  of  the  county  towns  of  Glamorgan.  South  Wales,  situated  on  the  river  Taff, 
170  m.  w.  of  London"  by  railway.  The  population  has  risen  from  2,000  in  1801,  to 
oli.Oll  in  1871, with  a  floating  po]i"Mlation  of  about  5,000.  ('..wirli  Cowbridge  and  Llantris- 
.s.in;,  returns  one  memb<"r  to  parliament.  The  town  extends  about  one  mile  in  I'ach  direc- 
tion from  llie  town-hull.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  Glamorganshire  and 
MoninoutlHhire  infirmary,  town  hall,  free  lilnary  and  museum,  cfpinty  jail,  law-courts, 
an  infirmary,  a  county  lunatic  a.sylum,  baths,  and  a  theater.  There  arc  al-^o  many 
private  buildings  of  a  superior  character,  and  a  public  park.  Of  about  30  places  of 
worship  in  C,  only  4  belong  to  the  church  of  England. 

Tlie  port  of  C.  is  the  outlet  for  the  large  mineral  and  manufactured  produce  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  South  Wales  mineral-field,  in  which  are  the  populous  districts  of 
Merthyr-Tydvil.  Ithymnev,  Aberdare,  and  the  lihondda  valley,  with  which  this  port  is 
connected  liy  the  Taff  Vale,  the  Rhymney,  anrl  the  Ely  Valley  railways,  and  the 
Glamorganshire  canal.  Tiie  town  is  also  one  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  Great  Western 
line  from  London  to  ]SIilford-Haven.  The  Bute  docks,  e.  and  -w.,  with  an  area  of  76 
acres,  constructed  at  the  expen-:e  of  the  Bute  estate,  have  cost  upwards  of  a  million 
sterling,  and  belong  entirely  to  the  i)resent  marquis.     There  are  about  40  staiths  on  the 
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-quays  of  tlie  docks,  witli  machinery  of  a  peculiar  construction  for  the  purpose  of  load- 
ing vessels  with  coal,  by  which  the  breaking  of  the  coal  is  almost  entirely  prevented. 
E;uh  ■  I  these  staitlis  is  capable  of  shipping  560  tons  of  coal  in  a  day  of  12  hours.  There 
is  alsc)  a  tidal  haibor,  with  7  staiths,  each  capable  of  shipping  400  tons  of  coal  per  day, 
and  a  lower-water  pier  1400  ft.  in  length.  Height  of  water  at  spring-tide,  31  ft.  8^ 
inches;  at  neap-tide,  21  ft.  7^  inches.  "Width  of  sea-gates,  55  ft. ;  length  of  quays,  11,100 
ft. ;  width  of  dock,  300  ft.  southern,  and  500  ft.  northern  part;  depth,  25  feet.  Exports 
during  1873— coal,  3,591,218  tons;  iron,  154,570  tons;  coke,  1276  tons.  The  quantity  of 
coal  exported  has  immensely  increased.  In  1875,  5,450  vessels,  of  1,170,122  tons, 
entered  the  port,  and  10,105,  of  2,428,721  tons,  cleared  it.  The  imports  to  C.  include 
copper  ore,  live  cattle,  salted  provisions,  foreign  fruit  and  vegetables,  corn  and  dour, 
etc.  The  Penarth  docks,  about  3  m.  to  the  westward,  form  another  outlet  for  the  trade 
of  the  district.  Steamers  ply  between  the  port  of  C.  and  New  York,  London,  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Bristol,  Cork,  Whitehaven,  and  Burnham. 

The  assizes  (half-yearly,  alternately  with  Swansea)  and  the  quarter-sessions  are  held 
at  the  town-hall.  The  ancient  city  of  Llaudatt',  now  a  mere  village,  is  almost  connected 
Avith  Cardifi'.  Cardill  castle,  built  in  the  11th  c,  is  partly  now  in  ruins,  and  partly 
occupied  by  the  marquis  of  Bute,  to  whom  nearly  the  whole  of  the  modern  town 
belongs.  Kobert  duke  of  xsormandy,  brother  of  Henry  I.,  died  in  the  castle,  after 
heing  a  prisoner  for  28  years.  Cromwell  (1648)  got  possession  of  the  castle  by  treachery, 
after  bombarding  it  three  days;  and  he  afterwards  hanged  the  traitor,  as  an 'example  to 
his  own  soldiery.  This  town  was  anciently  an  impol-tant  one,  successively  under  the 
British,  Romans,  and  Normans. 

CAKDIFF  GIANT,  a  rude  statue  of  a  man  10^  ft.  high,  cut  (in  Chicago)  from  a  block 
of  gypsum  sent  from  Iowa.  It  was  secretly  buried  near  the  village  of  Cardiff, 
Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y., where  it  was  pretended  to  have  been  found  in  Oct.,  1869,  and  was 
exhibited  with  great  success  for  several  months  as  "the  petrified  giant,"  deceiving  even 
some  men  of  science.  The  fraud,  one  of  the  most  notable  in  recent  times,  was  finally 
confessed. 

CAEDIGAN  (anciently,  Ahcrteifi,  Mouth  of  theTeify),  the  co.  t.  of  Cardiganshire,  a 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  seaport,  in'the  s.w.  corner  of  the  county,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Teify,  3  m.  from  ita  mouth,  and  239  m.  n.  by  w.  of  London.  The 
vicinity  exhilnts  romantic  scenery  on  the  Teify,  and  grand  rocks  on  the  coast.  The 
streets,  except  the  chief  one,  are  narrow  and  steep,  the  houses  built  of  slate-rock.  Pop. 
of  the  municipal  borough,  '71,  3,461;  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  4,939.  With 
Aberystwith,  Lampeter,  and  Adpar,  C.  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  In  1875, 
983  vessels,  of  31,486  tons,  entered' and  cleared  the  port.  The  general  trade  is  confined 
to  vessels  of  20  to  100  tons.  Vessels  of  400  tons  reach  the  town  by  spring-tides.  C. 
became  an  important  town  about  the  Norman  conquest.  The  Normans  were  frequently 
defeated  before  mastering  it.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  on  a  low  cliff  on  the 
Teify,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded,  in  1160,  by  a  Norman  baron.  The 
town  suffered  nmch  in  the  struggles  between  the  AVelsh  and  the  Normans.  The  Teify 
is  said  to  have  been  the  last  British  resort  of  the  beaver. 

CARDIG.\N,  jA>rEs  Thomas  Brudexell,  7th  earl  of;  also  baron  Brudenell, 
lieut.gen. ;  1797-1868.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  went  into  parliament  in  1818. 
In  1824,  he  entered  the  armj-  in  the  hussars,  and  rose  (1832)  to  be  lieut.col.  He  was 
overbearing  and  quarrelsome,  and  treated  his  men  with  great  severity,  so  that  out  of  a 
regiment  of  850,  lie  made  within  two  years  700  arrests,  and  held  105  courts-martial.  In 
1837,  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage.  In  1840,  he  fought  a  duel  with  capt.  Tuckett,  an 
officer  of  his  regiment,  in  wliich  his  adversarj'  was  wounded.  The  house  of  lords  sub- 
jected the  earl  to  a  show  of  trial,  and  he  was  acquitted.  The  Crimean  war  sent  him  to 
the  field  as  commander  of  the  light  cavalry,  and  he  led- that  body  of  600  through  the 
desperate  charge  at  Balaklava,  cutting  his  way  through  six  times'  the  number  of  Rus- 
sian heavy  cavalry,  but  leaving  half  his  men  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field.  This  charge, 
celebrated  in  Tennyson's  poem,  was  desperate  and  brilliant  work,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
many  critics  a  wanton  and  needless  sacrifice  of  his  men.  In  1801,  he  was  made  lieut. 
gen.     lie  left  no  children,  and  the  titles  passed  to  his  relative,  the  marquis  of  Ailesbury. 

CARDIGAN  BAY,  a  semicircular  bend  of  St.  George's  channel,  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Wales.  45  m.  wide  from  n.  to  s.,  and  20  m.  deep,  witli^a  .sweep  of  coast  of  110  miles. 
Its  exterior  points  are  Brach-y-PwlI,  off  which  lies  Bardsey  isle,  in  Caernarvon,  and 
Sturm  Head,  in  Pembroke.  It  receives  the  rivers  Mawddach.Dovy.  Ystwith,  Yren.  and 
Teify.  It  has  3  to  30  fathoms  water,  with  three  reefs.  A  strong  current  sweeps  round 
the  bay  fi-om  s.  to  north.  Almost  all  the  harbors  on  the  coast  are  obstructed  by  bars. 
A  great  part  of  C.  B.  is  said  to  have  been  once  drj-  land,  protected,  as  Holland  now  is, 
by  dams  and  dikes,  and  containing  16  towns,  and  the  land  is  .said  to  have  been  sub- 
merged about  520  A.D. 

CARDIGANSHIRE,  a  maritime  co.  in  South  Wales,  on  Cardigan  bay.  with  an  area  of 
675  sq.m.,  a  half  being  waste.  The  surface  is  hill}',  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys.  A 
rugged,  bleak  range  of  hills  runs  through  the  middle  of  theco.,  from  the  s.w.' to  the 
■n.e.,  between  the  coast  and  the  Teify,  endir.g  abruptly  in  a  shelving  beach  in  the  middle 
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of  the  coast,  but  on  other  parts  there  are  rich  flat  tracts.  The  co.  contaius  little 
■wood.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Teifj',  which  rises  iu  a  small  lake  near  the  center  of 
the  CO..  and  runs  70  m.  s.e.  and  e.  along  the  s.  border  of  the  co.,  the  Chierwen,  Ystwith, 
and  Kheidol.  C.  contains  some  romantic  water-falls,  especially  the  Rheidoh  falls 
and  the  Devil's  bridge,  and  above  20  small  lakes  or  llyns,  noted  for  their  wild  beauty. 
C.  reposes  on  lower  t^ilurian  slates  and  shales,  containing  few  or  no  oi-gauic  renuiius. 
Rich  veins  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  occur.  The  climate  is  cold  and  wet,  but 
mild  though  wet  on  the  coast.  Snow  lies  long  on  the  hills  in  winter.  Summer  is 
delightful  in  the  valleys.  C.  is  an  agricultural  co.,  and  its  chief  branch  of  industry 
is  the  rearing  of  live-stock.  The  chief  crojjs  are  oats,  barlej',  and  potatoes  on  tlie  poor 
clay  and  peat  soils  of  the  mountains,  and  wheat,  barlej',  and  potatoes  on  the  flat  loams 
of  the  coast  and  valleys.  The  cattle  and  horses  are  small.  There  are  some  manufac- 
tures of  coarse  woolens  and  gloves,  stockings,  and  hats.  Oats,  barley,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  butter,  slates,  and  woolens  are  exported.  Cardigan  is  the  co.  town;  the  other  chief 
towns  being  Aberystwith,  Lampeter,  Adpar,  Aberayron,  Tregaron.  C.  sends  one  member 
to  parliament.  Pop.  71,62,712;  registered  electors,  5,054.  In  834,  the  king  of  C.  became 
king  of  all  Wales,  under  the  title  of  Roderick  the  great.  lie  divided  Wales  among  his 
three  sons.  After  this,  the  Danes  and  Z^ormans  overran  Cardiganshire.  Tlie  co. 
has  many  remains  of  British  and  Roman  camps  and  roads,  Druidical  circles,  cairns,  and 
castles.  Many  Welsh  princes  and  bards  were  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Strata  Floi-ida,  16 
m.  s.e.  of  Aberystwith,  aud,.some  of  the  records  of  the  i)riucipality  were  kept  here.  In 
C.  there  is  a  curious  practice  of  sending  presents  {hkldinijt>)  to  a  new-married  couple,  which,, 
when  sold,  ofteu  realize  £50  or  £60.     C.  was  disturbed,  1843-44,  b}'  the  Rebecca  riots. 

CARDINAL  (Lat.  cardinalis,  principal,  from  cardo,  a  hinge).  Cardinals  are  the  high- 
est dignitaries  in  the  Roman  church  after  the  pope,  whose  electors  and  councilors  they 
are.  The  title,  however,  had  at  tirst  a  more  general  aj>plication.  The  i)ope  being  the 
sovereign  bishop  over  the  whole  Romish  chiu-ch,  and  having,  as  .such,  many  duties  to 
fulfill  ineonsi-stent  with  those  of  a  particular  diocese,  had,  from  very  early  times,  a  num- 
ber of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  whom  he  appointed  his  vicars  and  coadjutors  for 
the  management  of  the  diocese  of  Rome.  The  bishops  exercised  the  epi.scopal  function 
in  the  pope's  stead,  each  luiving  a  peculiar  church  within  the  diocese.  The  priests  were 
titular  parsons  of  the  churches  iu  the  city  of  Rome,  and  had  the  cure  of  .souls.  The 
deacons  had  charge  of  some  churches  and  chapels  of  devotion,  which  they  lield  as  dca- 
conries,  with  the  additional  duty  of  assisting  the  pope  when  he  officiated  in  public. 
These  three  classes  of  ecclesiastics  were  called  cardinaii  or  carduiales,  to  denote  that 
they  were  the  first  or  chief  over  the  rest,  and  that  all  the  affairs  of  the  diocese  of  Rome 
■were  under  their  direction.  At  a  subsequent  period,  tlie  priests  and  deacons  of  other 
cities  of  importance  assumed  the  title  of  C,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  priests  and 
deacons  over  whom  they  claimed  supremacy;  T)Ut  the  popes  subsequently  ordained  that 
none  but  those  whom  they  had  cho.«en  should  be  lionored  with  that  title.  Amongst, 
those  whom  the  popes  thus  appointed  were  the  seven  bishops  svhurbkani,  who  took 
their  titles  from  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  These  bishops  were  called  Iieb- 
doiiuiddni,  because  they  attended  the  pope  for  a  week  each  in  his  turn.  These  cardinals 
took  part  with  the  Roman  clergy  in  the  election  of  the  pope,  who  was  generally  chosen 
from  their  number.  About  the  "beginning  of  the  12th  c,  the  jtopes  having  formed  a 
regular  court,  began  to  bestow  the  rank  of  C.  priest  or  C.  deacon  on  any  individual  of 
the  dertry.  or  even  of  the  laity,  whom  they  chose  to  select;  and  to  each,  whether  Honiaii 
or  foreiirn,  they  gave  the  title  of  some  jiarticular  church  in  Rome,  but  without  attaching 
to  it  any  ol)li2:atory  service.  Thus  the  cardinals  became  a  .separate  l)ody  elected  foriifp 
and  the  officiatinir  priests  of  the  Roman  parishes  were  gradually  deprived  of  the  title. 
In  1159,  Nicholas  11.  limited  the  right  of  election  to  tlie  po].ed(jm  to  the  cardinals  thus 
appointed,  leaving  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  merely  tli(!  right  of 
approving  of  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  and  to  the  emperor  that  of  confirming  it. 
Even  these  prerogatives,  in  course  of  tune,  were  withdrawn.  Kotwithstanding  the 
great  powers  thus  intru.sted  to  them,  the  bishops  in  the  great  councils  of  the  church 
continued  to  take  precedence  of  the  cardinals;  and  it  was  not  till  1G14  that  Louis  XIII. 
of  France,  in  tlie  .sitting  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  adjudged  precedence  to  the 
cardinals  over  the  ecclesia.stical  peers— bishops  and  abbots.  The  power  of  the  pojies 
to  appoint  cardinals  has  often  been  contested,  and  their  light  to  precedence  denied,  by 
the  other  dignified  ecclesiastics.  In  1567,  pope  Pius  V.  forbade  any  clergyman  not 
appointed  by  the  pope  to  assume  the  title  of  C. ;  and  Sixtus  V..  in  Dec,  1586,  fixed 
their  number  at  70— viz..  the  6  liishops  .suburliicarii,  50  jiricsts,  and  14  deacons,  and  on 
this  footing  they  have  .since  remained,  though  tlie  number  is  seldom  complete,  the  pope 
generally  leavirio:  some  vacancies  for  extraordinary  cases.  The  number  has  fre(iuently 
fallen  greaflv  under  70.  When  Nicholas  III.  was  chosen  pope,  there  Avere  but  eight 
cardinals;  atid  a  little  ])efore  the  death  of  Alexander  IV.,  there  were  but  four.  Some- 
times l)efore  Sixtus  V.  the  numlier  was  exceeded,  as  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV., 
■when  there  were  74.  The  body  of  cardinals  is  styled  the  .sacred  college.  Most  of  the 
cardinals  reside  in  Rome,  and  either  enjov  ecclesiastical  benefices,  or  are  employed  in 
the  administration.  When  not  so  provided  for,  the  cardinals  receive  an  allowance  of 
100   dollars   monthly  from   the   papal   treasury.     Some  cardinals  belong  to  monastic 
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orders,  and  reside  in  their  convents  even  after  their  election.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  C. 
bishops  in  the  place  in  which  they  are  established  is  truly  episcopal,  but  they  are  not 
obliged  to  reside.  That  of  the  C.  priests  and  deacons  is  almost  episcoijal,  but  extends  no 
further  than  the  church  and  sacristy.  They  have  there  an  episcopal  seat  under  a  canopy, 
like  bishops,  and  they  there  solemnly  give  the  people  their  blessing.  The  creation  of 
cardinals  is  wholly  in  the  pope  If  the  new-created  C.  is  at  Rome,  he  goes  the  same  day 
to  visit  the  pope,  who  puts  the  red  cap  on  his  liead.  The  red  hat,  which  Innocent  I\  . 
ordained  that  cardinals  should  wear,  to  show  that  they  ought  to  expose  themselves  to 
t lie  shedding  of  their  l)lood  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  is  afterwards  given  in  a  public 
consistory.  A  number  of  symbolical  ceremonies  accompany  this  investiture.  The  car- 
dinals that  are  absent,  when  chosen,  liave  the  cap  sent  them  by  a  special  messenger 
f roin  the  pope.  The  hat  is  given  by  the  pope's  own  hands ;  and  many  cardinals  who  do 
not  visit  Kome,  die  witiiout  ever  having  received  it.  The  ou\y  exception  is  in  favor  of 
members  of  royal  houses,  to  whom  the  hat  is  sent.  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  in  1630,  gave  to 
the  cardinals  the  title  of  eminence,  which  they  shared  with  the  grand-master  of  the 
order  of  Malta,  and  the  ecclesiastical  electors  of  the  German  or  Roman  empire.  The 
p  jpe  often  employs  cardinals  as  ambassadors,  and  the  individual  thus  emploj'ed  is 
styled  legate  a  latere.  A  C.  legate  acts,  or  recently  acted,  as  governor  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  Papal  states,  wuich  thence  received  the  name  of  legations.  The  chief 
sticretary  of  state,  the  camerlenrjo  or  minister  of  finances,  the  vicar  of  Rome,  and  other 
leading  officials,  are  always  chosen  from  among  the  cardinals.  The  council  of  car- 
dinals, when  assembled  under  the  presidencj'  of  the  pope  to  discuss  matters  of  church 
and  state,  is  called  the  consistorimn.  There  are  public  consistories,  which  are  held  on 
great  occasions,  and  correspond  to  the  levees  of  other  sovereigns;  and  private  and 
secret  consistories,  which  are  the  privy  council  of  the  pope.  3Ioreri's  Dictionary, 
vi/ce  Cardinal,  contains  a  list  of  cardinals  from  1119  to  1724,  with  their  names,  coun- 
tries, etc.,  and  the  dates  of  their  election  and  death. 

CARDINAL  BIRD,  or  Red  Bird,  Guarica  cardinalis,  also  called  cardinal  finch,  car- 
-dinal  grosbeak,  and  Virginian  nightingale,  one  of  the  finest  song-birds  of  America, 
belongs  to  the  family  of  frinr/iUidw,  and  differs  from  the  true  grosbeaks  {coccothraustes) 
ill  having  the  beak  slightly  Ijuiging.  The  general  color  of  the  male  is  red,  the  head 
being  vermilion,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  plumage  around  the  base  of  the  bill 
b'ing  black.  The  feathers  of  the  crown  are  long,  and  erected  into  a  conical  crest, 
like  a  red  cap.  The  C.  B.  abounds  in  Texas,  Florida,  and  the  southern  states  of 
America  generally,  migrating  northwards  in  spring,  but  never  further  than  Massachu- 
-setts,  where  only  a  few  stragglers^re  seen.  Its  loud,  clear,  sweet,  and  varied  song  is  to 
be  heard  chiefly  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  In  size  it  exceeds  any  of  the  British 
JrincjiVidxp,  being  about  equal  to  the  starling. 

CARDINAL  FLOWER.     See  Lobelia. 

CARDINAL  POINTS.     See  Compass,  :Mariners'. 

CARDINAL  VIRTUES  (Lat.  cardinalis,  chief,  from  cardo,  a  hinge).  The  C.  V.  of  the 
ancients  were  justice,  prudence,  temperance,  fortitude.  They  were  so  called  because 
the  whole  of  human  vu'tue  was  supposed  to  hinge  or  turn  upon  them.  In  other  words, 
they  were  considered  as  a  full  and  comprehensive  classification  of  man's  various  duties. 

This  mode  of  dividing  the  virtues  is  to  be  found  as  far  back  as  Socrates.  The 
ancient  moralists  treated  under  ethics  the  whole  sum  of  human  duty  and  virtue.  Thus, 
Aristotle  considers  the  great  problem  of  the  science  to  be  the  determination  of  man's 
highest  good,  together  with  the  means  of  realizing  it.  Hence,  he  includes  both  the  social 
virtues  and  the  prudential  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  in  the  same  scheme. 
Of  the  four  C.V.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first,  justice,  is  the  social  virtue ;  that  prudence 
(which,  properly  speaking,  includes  temperance  also)  regards  the  well-being  of  the  indi- 
vidual; while  fortitude  is  necessary  to  both.  This  last  was  a  virtue  greatlj'  esteemed  in 
the  ancient  world,  each  one's  lot  being  much  less  secure  than  with  us  in  the  present  day; 
it  was  impossible  to  say  what  sufferings  might  be  in  store  for  the  most  prosperously  sit- 
uated of  men. 

Dr,  Whewell  has  made  an  attempt  to  correct  the  more  obvious  defects  of  the  classifi- 
cation, and  has  substituted  one  which  he  deems  free  from  those  defects.  The  most 
notable  omission,  in  the  ancient  scheme,  judged  from  the  modern  point  of  view,  is  the 
absence  of  all  reference,  either  expressl}'  or  Ijy  implication,  to  the  virtue  of  goodness  or 
■benevolence.  This  was  characteristic  of  the  pagan  moralists;  for  although  good  deeds 
were  abundantly  practiced  among  the  ancients,  they  did  not  account  it  a  part  of  human 
virtue  to  flow  out  spontaneously  in  every  kind  of  active  benevolence,  includins  the  most 
wicked  and  worthless  among  the  object's  of  it.  Ari.stotle,  in  discussing  the  various  acts 
and  outgoings  of  friendship,  never  loses  sight  of  the  reciprocal  obligations  on  the  other 
side;  so  that  when  a  rich  man  befriends,  with  his  wealth,  one  that  is  poor,  the  inequality 
must  be  made  good  by  a  greater  amount  of  honor  or  respect  on  the  part  of  him  that  is 
so  befriended. 

Accordingly,  to  adapt  the  classification  to  the  altered  point  of  vicAV,  benevolence  has 
to  be  added  To  the  list.  This  is  Dr.  Whewell's  first  virtue;  the  others  are  justice,  truth, 
purity,  and  order.  But  the  scheme,  as  thus  amended,  is  scarcely  less  objectionable  than 
iefore.     The  virtue  named  last,  order,  which  means  obedience  to  authority,  cannot  but 
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contain  a  very  large  portion  of  all  the  rest;  seeing  that  justice,  truth,  etc.,  are  enjoined 
by  positive  law.  Then,  what  is  understood  by  purity,  including  the  control  of  the  two 
powerful  appetites,  hunger  and  sex,  is  partly  prudential  and  partly  social. 

The  ethical  discussions  of  modern  times  may  be  very  much  aided,  if  we  divide  the 
totality  of  human  virtue  on  the  following  plan.  There  are  three  distinct  classes  of  human 
actions,  wliich  are  all  approved  of  or  accounted  virtuous,  but  on  different  grounds,  and 
in  a  dilferent  manner. 

1.  There  are  actions  which  are  forbidden  by  society  under  penalties;  in  other  words, 
men  are  punished  for  committing  them.  Such  are  theft,  breach  of  bargain,  slander, 
violence  to  the  person,  and  ail  the  offenses  against  our  fellow-men  that  are  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  the  laud.  The  avoiding  of  all  tliese  actions  is  signified  to  be  a  part  of  our 
duty,  by  the  sviffcring  inflicted  on  the  doers  of  them.  The  law  fines,  imprisons,  or  puis 
to  deati"i  those  who  will  not  conform  to  its  regulations. 

The  law  of  the  land  is  not  the  only  power  that  prescribes  conduct  enforced  by  penal- 
ties. The  public  opinion  of  the  countrj'  at  large  forbids  certain  actions,  and  punishes 
transgressors  by  excluding  tliem  from  social  intercourse;  such,  for  example,  are  acts  of 
uncliastity,  more  especially  when  committed  by  women.  There  are  also  codes  enacted 
by  particular  societies,  as  the  code  of  honor  among  gentlemen,  Avliich  constitutes  some 
actions  offenses  that  are  not  so  by  law,  or  by  universal  opinion.  Cowardice  is  one  of  the 
qualities  most  obnoxious  tc  the  code  of  honor. 

The  actions  prohibited  by  law  are  obviously  such  as  could  not  be  allowed  without 
the  entire  subversion  of  human  society.  If  murder  and  theft  were  to  go  unpunished, 
the  principal  end  for  wliich  men  associate  together  in  communities— that  is,  protection 
and  security — would  not  be  attained.  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  not  disappove  of 
all  such  actions,  and  approve  of  the  contrary. 

2.  There  are  some  actions  that  are  accounted  virtuous,  while  their  opposites  are  not 
punished,  as  in  the  case  of  those  now  mentioned.  Doing  good  to  persons  that  have  no 
claim  upon  us — in  other  words,  benevolence  or  philanthropy — is  considered  highly 
praiseworthy;  but  the  neglecting  of  this  is  not  usually  visited  with  any  punishment  or 
censure:  so'that  if  it  be  a'duty  to  perform  acts  of  benevolence,  it  is  a  duty  gencricnlly 
different  from  paying  our  debts,  and  respecting  the  person  and  property  of  our  neigh- 
bor. The  motives  Inought  to  bear  on  the  two  cases  are  widely  contrasted :  in  the  one, 
we  ;>"/*«/<  for  doing  the  action  forbidden;  in  the  other,  we  reward  for  doing  the  thing 
enjoined,  and  inflict  no  punishment  if  that  is  neglected.  Here  lies  the  difference  between 
duty,  strictly  so  called,  and  nicn't.  In  the  bare  performance  of  duty  there  is  no  merit;  a 
man  would'not  even  be  commended  for  the  punctual  payment  of  his  just  debts,  if  it 
were  not  that  many  people  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  and  in  the  comparison  with  these 
the  correct  person  "excites  in  our  minds  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  Dixupprolxilion  is  the 
sentimeiU  properly  concerned  with  duty,  or  rather,  with  breach  of  duty;  (qiprobation  ia 
bestowed  on  all  who  do  something  over  and  above  their  duty.  This  distinction  is  known 
in  every  department  of  practical  life;  while  speculative  moralists  habitually  lose  sight 
of  it. 

3.  The  virtues  inclnded  under  prudence  are  in  a  different  position  from  either  of  the 
foregoing  classes.  Bearing  the  common  names,  virtue  and  duty,  by  which  they  are  recog- 
nized as  worthy  of  approbation  or  commendation,  they  are  nevertheless  unaccompanied 
with  the  sanctions  either  of  punishment  or  of  reward.  The  imprudent  man  is  sul)ject 
to  no  legal  penalty,  unless  he  clearly  involves  other  persons  in  his  imprudence;  and  the 
prudent'inan  is  not  rewarded  with  the  praise,  esteem,  or  other  benefits  conferred  upon 
the  l)enev()]ent  man.  It  is  true  that  the  yoiuig  are  punished  by  parents  or  teachers  for 
imprudences;  and  some  govennncnts  take  such  a  paternal  care  of  their  sul)jects,  as  to 
punish  them  for  sins  against  themselves.  ^Nlen  have  been  sent  to  pri.son,  because  of  their 
endangering  tlieir  own'salvation  by  embracing  heresy;  but  at  the  present  day,  such  a 
proceeding  is  considered  1)eyond  the  function  of  government.  3Ien  and  women,  arrived 
at  maturity,  are  expected  to  take  care  of  their  own  interests;  even  if  they  do  not,  no  one 
punishes  them;  if  they  do,  no  one  rewards  them.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  certain  feeling 
of  disesteem  in  the  one  case,  and  of  esteem  or  commehdation  in  the  othfr;  neither  of 
which,  liowever,  attains  any  considerable  strength  until  more  than  the  individual's  .self 
is  involved.  In  short,  althougli  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  all  sentiment  as  lookers 
on,  when  men  behave  prudently  or  imprudently,  our  rule  \?.  non-inlerfcroice;  and  this 
constitutes  a  marked  distinction  between  the  .self -regarding  and  the  social  vices  and. 
virtues. 

Accordingly,  when  ethical  writers  are  endeavoring  to  probe  the  foundations  of  the 
moral  sense  in  man,  they  ought  to  consider  .sejjarately  those  three  different  si)ecies  of 
conduct,  for  the  sentiment  excited  by  each  is  marked  by  strong  peculiarities.  To  class 
social  duties  enforced  by  ptniishment,  social  virtues  stinuilated  by  rewards,  and  pru- 
dence, which  is  accompanied  by  neither,  under  one  common  designation,  and  discuss 
them  as  if  they  were  essentially  the  same,  is  to  confu.se,  instead  of  clearing  up,  the  first 
principles  of  morality. 

In  Roman  Catholic  systems  of  theology,  there  are  declared  to  l)e  iowr  cardinal  virtnea 
— "prudence,  fortitude,  temperance,  and  justice"— from  which  all  other  " moral  "vir- 
tses  are  represented  as  flowing.  But  tliere  is  a  prior  division  of  virtiu-s  into  the  two 
classes  of  ^A^o^eW*?  and  moral;  the  theological  virtues  being  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
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The  distinction  between  these  two  classes  is  represented  as  consisting  in  this,  that  the 
theological  virtues  "  inimcduiiili/  vegavd  God;"  and  the  moral  virtues  do  not  immediately 
regard  God,  but  are  commanded  and  rewarded  by  God,  and  are  beneficial  to  ourselves. 

CARDING- OP  COTTON,  etc.,  the  process  of  disentangling  and  arranging  in  parallel 
rows  the  fibers  of  cotton.  This  operation  may  Vje  compared  to  the  combing  and  brush- 
ing of  one's  hair,  and  the  card  combines  the  propei'ties  of  the  comb  and  brush,  being  a 
brush  with  wire  teeth  instead  of  hairs.  These  teeth  are  inserted  in  strips  of  leather 
which  are  fixed  upon  the  surface  of  a  cylinder.  Several  such  cylinders  are  arranged  so 
that  the  ends  of  the  teeth  are  nearly  in  contact;  and  the  cotton  being  brought  to  them, 
is  caught  up,  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  and  combed  out  as  the  cylinders  revolve  in 
the  form  of  beautiful  films  or  fleeces,  which  are  removed  by  a  smaller  drum-card,  called 
the  "  dofl'er,"  and  again  from  this  by  the  "  doffiug-knife."  These  films,  which  are  of 
the  width  of  the  drum,  are  next  contracted  to  a  narrow  ribbon,  by  being  passed  through 
a  funnel;  and  thus  narrowed,  are  called  the  "  card  ends"  or  "slivers,"  and  are  now  ready 
for  the  next  process  of  "  drawing"  or  "  doubling.     See  Spinning. 

CARDINIA,  a  genus  of  fossil  conchiferse,  containing  85  species,  which  extend  from 
the  Silurian  to  the  inferior  oolite.  They  have  an  oval  or  oblong  shell,  attenuated  poste- 
riorly, and  marked  with  lines  of  growth,  and  an  external  ligament  They  occur  abun- 
dantly in  the  valuable  layers  of  clay-ironstone  called  "mussel-bands."  In  Derbyshire, 
this  material  is  wrought,  like  marble,  into  vases. 

CARDITIS,  or  inflammation  of  the  heart,  a  form  of  disease  of  verv  rare  occurrence,  if 
the  tenn  be  limited  in  its  application  to  cases  of  true  acute  inflammation  of  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  heart  itself.  C,  however,  was  commonly  understood  in  a  wider  sense, 
so  as  to  include  certain  forms  of  disease  of  the  external  and  internal  lining  membrane  of 
the  heart;  and  it  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that,  owing  to  the 
iminovements  in  medical  pathology  and  diagnosis,  the  names  of  pericarditis  and  endo- 
carditis (q.v.)  have  come  prominently  into  view  as  indicating  the  most  ordinary  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  heart.     See  Heakt,  Diseases  of  the. 

CARDIUM  AND  CARDIACEJE.     See  Cockle. 

CARDO'NA,  a  t.  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  about  44  m.  n.w.  of  Barcelona.  It  is  situated 
on  a  declivity  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cardener,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  pierced  with 
six  gates,  and  commanded  by  a  castle  on  a  height.  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  a 
mountain  of  salt  in  its  vicinity,  which  has  a  height  of  about  500  ft.,  and  measures  a 
league  round.  "When  the  sun  shines  on  this  gigantic  mass,  the  effect  is  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  gorgeous  description.     Pop.  about  3,500. 

CARDOON',  Cynara  carduuculus,  a  perennial  plant  of  the  same  genus  with  the  arti- 
choke (c|.  v.),  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  the  n.  of  Africa.  It  very  much  resem- 
bles the  artichoke,  but  is  of  larger  size,  whilst  the  flowers  (heads  of  flowers)  are 
smaller.  It  has  long  been  in  cultivation,  for  the  sake  of  the  blanched  leaf-stalks  and 
midribs  of  the  leaves,  which  are  used  as  a  salad,  or  more  generally  as  a  boiled  vegetable 
during  winter. 

CARDS.  All  that  we  know  of  C. ,  for  certain,  is,  that  they  are  of  ancient  and  eastern 
origin.  What  is  asserted  by  count  de  Gebelin  and  the  earliest  writers  upon  the  subject, 
that  in  their  primary  stage  they  consiituted  some  sort  of  symbolic  and  even  moral  game, 
is  not  so  well  established.  The  Hindu  and  Chinese  C.  are,  however,  emblematic  in  a 
very  high  degree — the  fcjrmer  illustrating  the  ten  avatars,  or  incarnations  of  the  deity 
Vishnu;  and  the  so-called  paper-tickets  of  the  Chinese  typifying  the  stars,  the  human 
virtues,  and,  indeed,  almost  anything  you  please.  The  learned  sir  William  Jones 
expresses  himself  convinced  that  the  Hindu  game  of  chataroji — the  four  rajahs  or  kings 
— a  species  of  highly,  complicated  chess,  was  the  first  germ  of  that  parti-colored  paste- 
board which  liasbeen  the  ruin  of  so  many  modern  fortunes.  In  the  wardrolie  accoimts 
of  Edward  I.,  there  is  an  item  of  money  paid  for  the  use  of  that  monarch  for  playing  at 
the  four  kings — "  ad  opus  regis  ad  ludeudum  ad  quatuor  reges,  viii.s.  \.d." — which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  game  at  C. :  but  how  and  when  painted  C.  took  the  place  of 
carved  figures,  is  still  but  matter  of  conjecture. 

A  pack  of  Hindustani  C.  in  the  possession  of  the  royal  Asiatic  society,  and  presented 
to  capt.  Cromline  Smith  in  1815  by  a  hijch-caste  Brahman,  was  declared  by  the  donor  to  be 
actually  1000  years  old.  "  Xor,"  ci"uoth  tlie  Brahman  "can  any  of  us  now  play  at  them,  for 
they  are  not  like  our  modern  cards  at  all."  Neither,  indeed,  do  they  bear  any  remarkable 
resemblance  to  our  own — the  pack  consisting  of  no  less  than  eight  suits  of  divers  colors, 
the  kings  being  mounted  upon  elephants,  and  the  viziers,  or  second  honors,  upon  liorses, 
tigers,  and  bulls.  Moreover,  there  are  otht-r  marks  by  which  the  respective  value  of  the 
common  C.  may  be  distinguished,  which  would  puzzle  our  club  quidnuncs  not  a  little — 
such  as  "  a  piiie-apple  in  a  shallow  cup,"  and  "a  something  like  a  parasol  without  a 
handle,  and  with  two  broken  ribs  sticking  through  the  top."  In  the  Chinese  dictionary, 
called  Ching-tsze-tung,  it  is  asserted  that  dotted  C.  were  invented  in  the  reign  of  Seun-ho 
(1120  A. D.),  and  devised  for  the  amusement  of  his  numerous  wives;  there  are  30  C.  in 
each  of  these  packs,  3  suits  of  9  C.  each,  and  3  single  C.  superior  to  all  the  others.  The 
name  of  one  of  the  suits  is  Keir-ko-iran — that  is  to  say,  the  nine  ten-thousands  of  kwap 
striugs  of  beads,  shells,  or  money;  and  the  titles  of  the  other  two  suits  are  equally  con- 
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<;ise  and  significant.  Tlie  Chinese  C.  have,  however,  a  decided  advantage  over  those  of 
Hindustan  in  being  oblong  instead  of  circnlar. 

C.  do  not  appear  to  have  been  linown  in  Europe  until  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
century.  "  In  the  year  1379,"  writes  Carelluyzo,  "was  brought  into  Viterbo  the  game 
at  cards,  which  conies  from  the  country  of  the  Saracens,  and  is  with  them  called  naib." 
"  "Whence  afterwards,"  says  Mr.  W.  Chatto  (Orifiiii  and  Hidory  of  Playing  Cards,  Lond., 
1848),  "perhaps  Jackanapes,  Jack  of  cards."  This  entry  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  the 
trea.-urer  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  in  1393:  "  Given  to  Jacquemin  Gringonneur,  painter, 
for  three  packs  of  cards,  gilt  and  colored,  and  variously  ornamented,  tor  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  king.  56  sols  of  Paris."  From  the  date  of  this  j-ear  being  immediately 
subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  king  lost  his  reason,  the  story  goes  that  C.  were 
invented  to  divert  his  royal  melanchol}';  but  the}'  were  certainlj*  of  earlier  use  in  France. 
The  French  clergy  took  greatly  to  C.  about  this  time;  we  are  afraid,  too,  it  was  to  the 
ungcnteel  game  of  all-fours,  since  we  tind  them  specially  forbidden  that  amusement  by 
the  >ynod  of  Langres,  in  1404. 

Card-making  became  a  regular  trade  in  Germauj'  14  years  after  this,  and  it,  as  well 
as  card-painting,  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  for  some  time  exclusivelj'  by  females; 
the  wood-engraving  of  C,  however,  did  not  begin  until  some  time  afterwards.  The 
pip.s  were  then  very  prettih'  imagined,  the  suits  consisting  of  hearts,  bells,  acorns,  and 
leaves.  The  place  of  her  majestj-  the  queen  was  filled  bj'  a  knight  in  those  days;  and  it 
is  to  Italy,  and  not  to  Germany  or  France,  that  the  glory  of  giving  place  aux  dames 
inust  be  conceded.  Tliere  was  also  no  ace  whatever!  Bj*  1420,  gambling  bj"^  means  of 
C.  had  grown  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  provoke  St.  Bernardin  to  preach  against  it  at 
Bologna:  and  that  so  eloquently  as  to  cause  his  hearers  to  make  a  fire  in  the  public 
place  and  throw  all  tiie  C.  in  their  possession  into  it — a  proceeding  which  must  have 
been  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  of  that  period.  The  signs  upon  Italian. 
C,  which  seem  to'  have  l)een  the  first  imported  into  England,  were  cups,  swords, 
money,  and  clubs;  but  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  IV.,  their  further  importation  was 
forbidden,  and  the  home-trade  of  card-making  protected.  C.  were  played  by  that  time, 
wc  read,  "  in  all  places  of  wor.slii]V'  in  this  country,  bj'  which  it  was  meant,  not  in  the 
churches,  but  in  the  houses  of  all  the  gentry.  Henry  VII.  was  a  card-player;  and  there 
are  not  a  few  entries  in  that  mean  monarch's  privy-purse  account  of  his  majesty's  little 
losings.  His  daughter  Margaret,  at  the  age  of  14,  was  found  Ijy  James  IV,  of  Scot- 
land—the first  time  he  ever  .sa^^■  her — in  the  act  of  playing  cards;  and  it  was  most  prob- 
ably ecarti',  for  he  at  once  "  pioposed  "  to  her,  and  she  "  accepted  "  him.  There  was  a 
sum  regularly  allotted  to  the  princess,  afterwards  queen,  Mary,  as  pocket-money  for  this 
especial  purpose;  the  sums  givtm  her  at  a  time  for  immediate  disbursement  ranging  from 
20<.  to  40.1,  but  one  entry  being  so  disgracefuUj'  low  (for  a  princess)  as  "two  and 
tuppence."  James  I.  likewise  played  a  good  deal,  but  so  sleepily  that  he  required  some- 
body to  hold  his  C.  for  him. 

About  the  j-ear  lOGO,  heraldic  C.  were  first  introduced  into  England,  the  king  of  clubs 
being  represented  by  the  arms  of  the  pope;  of  spades,  by  those  of  the  king  of  France; 
of  diamonds,  by  those  of  the  king  of  Spain;  and  of  hearts,  by  tho.se  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. From  these  heraldic  C,  we  suppose,  Mr.  Chatto  derives  the  word  coat-card, 
instead  of  court-card,  which  is  certainly  in  more  general  use.  In  1679,  a  pack  was 
published  containing  the  history  of  all' the  popish  plots,  "excellently  engraved  on 
copper-plates,  with  very  large  descriptions  under  each  card.  Aspersers  of  this  pack," 
it  is  added  by  their  disinterested  pul)lisher,  "  plainly  show  themselves  to  be  popLshly 
affected," 

The  French,  from  whom  we  derive  our  ordinary  suits  of  diamond,  heart,  spade,  and 
club — rarrmn,  cvur,  piqve,  and  irljfe — were  contiiuially  changing  their  court-cards,  and 
representing  on  them  all  sorts  of  historical  characters.  In  tlie  earlier  periods,  their  kings 
were  David,  Alexander,  Cresar,  and  Charlemagne,  or  Solomon,  Augustus,  Clovis,  and 
Constantine;  about  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  queens,  Pere  Daniel  has  the  most 
ingenious  theories.  Troops,  says  he,  however  brave  and  numerous,  require  to  have 
prudent  and  experienced  generals.  The  trlfe  or  clover-plant,  which  abounds  in  the 
meadows  of  France,  denotes  that  u  chief  ought  always  to  encamp  his  army  in  a  place 
where  he  may  obtain  forage  for  his  cavalry:  pif/nrs  and  currran.r  signify  magazines  of 
arms,  which  ought  ever  to  be  well  stored — the  ramax  being  a  Port  of  heavy  arrow  shot 
from  a  cross-liow,  and  which  was  so  called  from  its  head  being  squared  (m)'i'<');  cceurs, 
hearts,  signified  courage  of  both  commanders  and  soldiers:  the  ace  was  the  Latin  as,  and 
represented  monej',  the  sinews  of  war:  and  .so  on. 

At  the  time  of'the  French  revolution,  the  places  of  the  card-kings  were  filled  by  four 
philosophers — Moliere,  Lafontaine,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau;  and  tho.se  of  the  queens  by 
four  virtues — prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 

Many  attem])!'^  have  been  made  tf)  ])ut  down  card-])laying  by  the  .strong  hand  of  the 
law;  but  the  iiistorv  of  tiie  four  kinsrs  has,  nevertheless,  always  retained  its  .students. 
Not  a  few  cnthusia.stic  players  have  aI)Solufely  died  in  harness,  with  cards  in  their 
hands,  such  as  the  great  Bath  player  Lookup,  who  expired  at  his  favorite  "double 
dumby,"  not  even  being  permitted  by  inexorable  death  to  play  out  the  game.  The  four 
kings,  like  their  flesli-and-blood  originals,  are  likely  to  lose  all  sway  over  the  new  world; 
for  .Mr.  Chatto  informs  u^;.  tiiat  the  court-card*,  if  they  can  be  called  so,  of  a  republican 
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pack  manufactured  in  1848  at  New  York,  have  neither  kings  nor  queens;  the  president 
of  Jiearts  being  Washington;  of  diamonds,  John  Adams;  of  chibs,  Franklin;  and  of 
spades,  Lafayette.  One  of  the  queens  is  Venus,  modestly  concealing  her  charms;  and 
the  others  are  respectively  Fortune,  Ceres,  and  Minerva;  while  the  knaves  are  fitly  repre- 
sented by  Indian  chiefs. 

The  manufacture  of  playing-cards  comprises  many  interesting  processes.  The  card- 
board emplo^'ed  for  this  purpose  is  formed  of  several  thicknesses  of  paper  pasted 
together;  there  are  usually  ff)ur  such  thicknesses;  and  the  paper  is  so  selected  as  to 
take  paste,  paint,  and  poli.sh  equally  well.  The  sheets  of  paper  are  pasted  with  a  brush, 
and  are  united  by  successive  processes  of  cold-drying,  hot-drying,  and  hydraulic  press- 
ure. Fach  sheet  is  large  enough  for  40  cards.  The  outer  surfaces  of  the  outer  sheets 
are  prepared  with  a  kind  of  flinty  coating,  which  gives  sharpness  to  the  outline  of  the 
various  colored  devices.  ^lost  packs  of  cards  are  now  made  with  colored  backs.  The 
ground-tint  is  laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  consists  of  di.stemper  color,  or  pigments  mixed 
with  warm  melted  size.  The  device  impressed  on  this  ground-tint  is  often  very  beauti- 
ful. Messrs.  De  la  Rue,  the  leiuling  firm  in  the  manufacture,  employ  tasteful  artists, 
and  invest  a  large  amount  of  capital,  in  the  introduction  of  new  patterns.  On  cards 
sold  at  moderate  prices,  the  colors  at  the  back  are  general!}'  two — one  for  the  ground, 
and  one  for  the  device;  but  some  of  the  choicer  specimens  display  .several  colors;  and 
many  of  the  designs  are  due  to  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  The  printing  of  the  design 
is  done  on  the  sheets  of  paper,  before  the  pasting  to  form  cardboard.  The  pips  or  spots 
on  the  faces  of  playing-cards  are  now  spades,  clubs,  hearts,  and  diamonds;  but  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  in  different  countries,  there  have  been  leaves,  acorns,  bells,  cups,  swords, 
fruit,  heads,  parasols,  and  other  objects  similarly  represented.  In  English  cards,  the 
colors  are  i"ed  and  black;  3Iessrs.  De  la  Rue  once  introduced  red,  black,  green,  and  bUie 
for  the  four  suits;  but  the  novelty  was  not  encouraged  by  card-players.  The  same 
makers  have  also  endeavored  to  supersede  the  clumsy  devices'  of  kings,  queens,  and 
knaves,  by  something  more  artistic;  but  this,  too,  failed  commercially;  for  the  old 
patterns,  like  the  old  willow-pattern  dinner-plates,  are  still  preferred — simply  because 
the  users  have  become  accustomed  to  them.  Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  print- 
ing of  cards  was  generally  done  by  stenciling,  the  color  being  applied  through  perforated 
devices  in  a  stencil-plate.  The  color  employed  for  this  purpose  is  mixed  up  with  a 
kind  of  paste.  When  there  is  a  device  at  the  back,  the  outline  of  the  device  is  printed 
from  an  engraved  wood-block,  and  the  rest  filled  in  by  stenciling.  The  stenciling  of 
the  front  and  back  can  be  done  either  before  or  after  the  pasting  of  the  sheets  into  card- 
board. One  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture,  has  been  the  substitution  of  oil 
color  for  paste  or  size  color;  and  another,  the  substitution  of  printing  for  .stenciling. 
Messrs.  De  la  Rue  have  expended  large  sums  of  money  on  these  novelties;  for  manV 
experiments  had  to  be  made,  to  determine  how  best  to  employ  oil  color  .so  that  the  spots 
or  pips  may  be  equal-tinted,  the  outline  clear  and  sharp,  the  pigment  well  adherent  to 
the  surface,  and  the  drying  such  as  to  admit  of  polishing  without  stickiness.  The  plates 
for  printing  are  engraved  on  copper  or  brass,  or  are  produced  b}'  electrotype,  or  are 
built  up  with  small  pieces  of  metal  or  interlaced  wire.  The  printing  is  done  in  the 
usual  way  of  color-printing,  with  as  many  plates  as  there  are  colors  (usually  tive),  and 
one  for  the  outlines;  it  is  executed  on  the  sheets  of  paper,  befoi-e  being  pasted  into  card- 
board. When  the  printing,  diyiug,  and  pasting  are  all  completed,  a  careful  polishing 
is  effected  by  means  of  brush-wheels,  pasteboard  wheels,  heated  plates,  and  heated 
rollers,  in  such  a  way  that  the  polish  on  the  back  may  differ  from  that  on  the  face — since 
it  is  found  that  two  equall}^  polished  surfaces  do  not  slide  quite  so  readily  over  each 
otlier.  Every  pack  of  cards  made  in  England  for  home-use  pays  a  duty  of  threepence, 
which  duty  is  levied  on  the  ace  of  .spades.  The  makers  of  cards  pa}-  £1  per  annum  for 
a  license,  and  formerly  the  venders  had  to  pay  2s.  M.  per  annum,  but  this  latter  tax 
was  repealed  on  the  5th  July,  1870.  The  carboard,  when  all  the  printing  is  finished,  is 
cut  up  into  cards;  every  card  is  minutely  examined,  an-d  placed  among  the  "moguls," 
"harrys,"  or  "highlanders,"  as  they  are  technically  called,  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  may  be  faultless  or  slightly  specked;  and  the  cards  are  finally  made  up  into 
packs.  Persons  wishing  the  best  cards  should  ask  for  "moguls,"  the  usual  retail  price 
for  a  pack  of  which  is  2/3  to  3/9. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  was  estimated  that  about  half  a  million  packs  of  cards  are 
made  annually  in  England,  by  about  seven  or  eight  firms.  Card-playing  is  not  now  so 
general  in  England  as  it  was  early  in  the  century,  and  the  number  made  has  conse- 
quently lessened,  although  the  quality  has  greatly  improved.  All  the  cards  used  in 
Russia,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  made  at  an  imperial  manufactory  in  St.  Petersburg, 
where  the  operations  are  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  where  the  number  of  packs 
made  exceeds  manifold  the  whole  produce  of  England.  The  French  cards  are  some- 
what smaller  and  thinner  than  those  of  England. 

CAPiDUCCI,  BARTOLOirMEO,  1580-1610;  an  Italian  artist;  b.  in  Florence;  studied 
under  Zucchcro,  whom  lie  accompanied  to  Madrid,  where  he  painted  the  ceiling  of  the 
Escorial  library.  He  died  in  Spain,  where  most  of  his  works  are  to  be  found,  fhe  most 
celebrated  being  a  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  a  church  in  Madrid.  His  brother, 
Vincenzo,  was  also  a  painter  of  celebrity,  and  the  author  of  a  dialogue  on  the  excellencies 
of  painting. 
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CARDU'CHI,  a  warlike  people  once  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  Kurds  of  the  present  day.  The  Greeks,  in  the 
famous  retreat  of  the  10,000,  had  to  pass  through  their  country,  and  were  greatly  har- 
assed by  them. 

CARDUE  LIS.    See  Goldfinch. 

CAEDTJUS.    See  Thistle. 

CARDWELL,  a  co.  in  central  Ontario,  Canada,  formed  recently  from  Peel  and 
Simcoe  cos. ;  pop.  71,  16,500. 

CARD  WELL,  Edward,  1787-1861 ;  an  English  clergyman  and  ecclesiastical  historian, 
educated  at  Oxford.  In  1826,  he  was  chosen  Camden  professor  of  ancient  history,  and 
during  his  period  of  office  he  wrote  a  translation  of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  witlinotes, 
and  The  Coinage  of  the  Ancient  Q-reeks  and  Romans.  In  1831,  he  was  made  principal  of 
St.  Alban's  hall,  and  held  the  place  through  life.  Among  his  publications  were  a 
student's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament;  Josephus's  history  with  notes;  Dccawif/^ter^ 
Annals  of  the  Rtforuied  Church  of  England  fro  la  1546  to  lllQ  ;IIi^to)-y  of  Conferences,  etc., 
connected  tcith  the  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  Synodalia,  a  Collection  of  Religious 
Canons,  and  Proceedings  of  Convocation  from  1547  to  1717;  and  Reformatio  Legiim 
Ecdesiasticarum. 

CARD  WELL,  Edward,  Viscount,  b.  1813;  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Edward;  graduated 
at  Baliol  college,  and  admitted  to  the  bar.  but  preferred  ]iolitical  life  and  entered  parlia- 
ment in  1842,  being  several  times  thereafter  re-chosen.  In  1845,  he  was  secretarj'  of  the 
treasuiy  and  president  of  the  board  of  trade.  He  was  subsequently  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 
In  Gladstone's  cabinet,  1868,  he  liecame  secretary  for  war  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  council  on  education.  In  the  war  office  he  proposed  and  effected  a  re- 
organization of  the  army.  With  earl  Stanhope  he  Avas  one  of  the  literary  executors  of 
sir  Robert  Peel,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  Peel's  Memoirs. 

CABE  or  Carle  SrxD.VT,  the  Sunday  before  Palm  Sundaj',  said  to  be  so  called 
because  it  Avas  the  practice  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  eat  gray  peas,  called  carliiigs, 
fried  in  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  on  this  day.  This  practice  apparently  had  its  more 
immediate  origin  in  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  eating  hallowed  beans 
fried  at  this  time — these  beans  being  described  in  some  religious  books  as  symbolical  of 
confession,  and  their  steeping  before  use,  of  meditation.  It  appears,  however,  to  liave 
been  adopted  by  this  church  from  a  heathen  custom.     See  Brand's  Popidar  Antiquities. 

CABEEN  IN6  is  the  operation  of  heaving  down  a  ship  on  one  side,  in  order  to  expose 
the  other  side  for  cleaning  by  the  process  of  breaming  (q.A'.).  C.  is  seldom  now  per- 
formed upon  English  ships,  partly  because  the  use  of  copper-sheathing  lessens  the  foul- 
ing of  the  bottom,  and  partly  because  caissons  and  hj'draulic  lifts  afford  means  for 
raising  ships  out  of  the  water.  The  Great  Eastern,  in  1860,  was  placed  upon  an  open 
scaffolding  or  frame,  called  a  gridiron,  in  ililford  Haven,  and  floated  so  as  to  render 
cleansing  possible  without  the  dangerous  and  difficult  process  of  careening. 

In  sea-phrase,  a  vessel  is  said  to  "  careen"  when  she  leans  over  very  much  thi"ough 
press  of  .«ail. 

CA'BET  (from  the  Latin  careo,  I  am  wanting),  a  character  of  this  form,  a,  denoting 
that  something  has  been  omitted,  and  is  interlined. 

CAREW,  George,  1557-1629:  Earl  of  Totness  and  Baron  of  Clopton;  educated  at 
Oxford  and  joined  the  army,  holding  an  important  command  in  the  Irish  wars  against 
the  earl  of  Desmond.  He  filled  several  offices,  among  them  that  of  one  of  the  lord 
judges  of  Ireland,  in  which  by  a  vigorous  but  prudent  jiolicy  he  speedily  reduced  the 
rebels  to  submission.  His  crowning  exploit  Avas  the  capture  of  Dunboy  castle,  an  event 
that  greatly  disappointed  the  Spanish  allies  of  the  Irish,  and  ended  the  war.  For  tliese 
services  he  Avas  raised  to  the  peerage  and  made  governor  of  Guernsey.  His  last  office 
was  that  of  privy  councilor  to  James  I.  He  wrote  llibernia  Pacata,  a  history  of  the 
wars  in  Ireland. 

CAREW,  Sir  George,  d.  about  1613;  educated  at  Oxford,  and  knighted  by  queen 
Elizabeth.  He  was  secretary  to  sir  Christopher  Hat  ton,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  king  of  Poland.  Under  .lames  I.  he  Avas  employed  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of 
union  betAveen  England  and  Scotland,  and  afterAvards  as  ambassador  to  France.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  Relation  of  the  State  of  France. 

CAREW,  RiciL\RD,  155.5-1620;  an  Oxford  student  who  at  the  age  of  14  was  chosen 
to  dispute  extemporaneously  Avith  sir  Philip  Sidney  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of 
noblemen.  He  was  sheriff  of  CornAvall,  and  the  author  of  a  Survey  of  that  county,  a 
■work  that  enjoj'ed  a  high  reputation.  He  also  Avrote,  or  translated  from  the  Italian, 
The  Examination  of  Men's  Wits;  The  True  and  Ready  Way  to  Learn  the  Latin  Tongue; 
and  made  a  translation  of  the  first  live  cantos  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

CAEEW,  Tno.AiAS,  a  poet  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  descended  from  an  old  family  in 
Gloucestershire,  Avas  b.  1589.  Having  been  educated  at  Oxford,  he  traveled  abroad  for 
some  time,  and  on  his  return  was  received  at  court,  and  patronized  by  Charles  I.  C. 
deserves  mention  chiefly  as  the  precursor  and  representative  of  Avhat  may  be  called  the 
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courlior  and  conventional  school  of  poetry,  wliose  chief  characteristic  was  scholarly 
ease  and  elegaucc,  with  a  spice  of  indelicacy,  and  even  iudeceucy.  C.'s  poems,  mostly 
lyrical,  and  treating  of  trifiiug  subjects,  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  exhibit 
much  fancy  and  tenderness.  lie  died  1639.  Several  editions  of  his  poems,  which  first 
appeared  iu  1640,  have  been  i)ublished. 

CA'REX,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  cyperacete,  of  wliich  the  species  are 
Very  numerous — more  tlian  450 — principally  abounding  in  the  temperate  and  colder 
parts  of  the  world.  ]More  that  60  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  English  name  Sedge  or 
Seg  is  sometimes  employed  as  synonymous  witli  C,  btit  is  popularly  applied  only  to 
some  of  the  species.  This  genus  is  distinguished  by  unisexual  flowers,  the  male  flowers 
with  one  glume,  the  female  inclosed  in  a  flask-shaped  involucre.  Some  of  the  species 
are  plants  of  the  very  humblest  growth,  others  are  2  or  3  ft.  in  height;  all  are  of  unpre- 
tending, grassy,  or  rush-like  appearance.  Some  grow  in  wet,  and  others  in  dry  situa- 
tions ;  some  are  of  great  value  in  the  economy  of  nature,  as  forming  the  principal  part 
of  the  vegetation  of  swamps,  wliicii  they  gradually  convert  into  fertile  ground.  The 
running  roots,  or  rather  rhizomes,  of  some  help  to  bind  the  sands  of  sea-shores,  particu- 
larly O.  arenaria,  which  is  carefully  planted  for  this  purpose  on  the  dikes  of  Holland. 
None  are  valued  by  the  agriculturist,  as  they  are  very  deficient  in  nutritive  quality,  and 
in  general  they  abound  only  in  very  inferior  pastures,  and  good  tillage  and  drainage 
lead  to  their  speedy  disappearance.  The  rhizomes  of  C.  arenaria,  (J.  hirta,  and  G. 
disficha,  are  sometimes  used  under  the  name  of  Germcm  sarsaparilla,  as  a  diaphoretic 
and  demulcent  medicine— a  bad  substitute  for  sarsaparilla.  The  two  former  are  com- 
mon in  Britain.  The  dried  leaves  of  C.  sylvatica  are  used  by  the  Laplanders  to  cover 
their  legs  and  hands  as  a  protection  from  frost-biting  and  chilblains,  being  worn  in  the 
inside  of  their  shoes  and  gloves. 

CAREY,  Hexry,  d.  1743;  an  English  musical  composer  and  poet,  an  illegitimate 
son  of  George  Saville,  marquis  of  Halifax.  Carey's  ballads  and  songs,  though  of  no 
great  merit  as  compositions,  were  very  popular  at  the  time.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
dramatic  pieces,  among  which  were  C hrorwnhotontholor/os,  a  burlesque  on  tragedy;  the 
Honest  Yorks/iireman,  an  operetta;  Nancy  and  Thomas  and  Sally,  interludes;  T]ie  Dragon 
of  Wantley,  Margery  or  the  Dragoness,  burlesque  operas.  One  of  his  songs,  Sally  in  our 
Alky,  is  still  remarkably  popular  in  England. 

CAREY,  Henry  C,  a  political  economist  of  the  United  States,  b.  at  Philadelphia  in 
1793.  In  1836,  he  published  an  essay  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,  which  w-as  expanded  into 
the  Piinciples  of  Political  Economy  (1837-40).  The  value  of  this  work  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact,  that  no  less  an  authority  than  Frederic  Bastiat  copied  its  leading  ideas. 
It  was  translated  into  Italian  and  Swedish,  and  favorably  noticed  in  all  the  important 
politico-economic  journals  of  Earope.  In  1838,  C.  published  The  Credit  System  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States;  and  in  1848,  TJie  Past,  the  Present,  and  the 
Future,  a  work  marked  b}'  great  vigor  and  originality.  In  1853,  appeared  the  Letters  on 
the  International  Copyright;  in  1858,  Principles  of  Social  Sciciice;  in  1867,  Hei-iiio  of  the 
Decade  1857-67;  and,  in  1873,  The  Unity  of  Laic.  C.  was  originallj^  a  free  trader,  but 
was  ere  long  recognized  as  the  head  of  a  new  school  of  political  economy.  According 
to  this  system,  free-trade  may  be  the  ideal  towards  which  we  should  tend,  but  a  period 
of  protection  is  an  indispensable  stage  in  the  progress  towards  it. 

CAREY,  Mathew,  b.  Ireland,  1760,  d.  Philadelphia,  1839;  an  author  and  publisher. 
In  consequence  of  publishing  an  address  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  on  their  oppres- 
sion by  the  penal  code  (about  1778)  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Ireland,  but  returned 
within  a  year  and  established,  in  1783,  the  Volunteer's  Journal.  His  attacks  upon  parlia- 
ment and  the  ministry  caused  his  imprisonment  in  Newgate  until  the  dissolution  of 
parliament.  He  arrived  in  Pliiladelphia  by  the  aid  of  Lafayette,  who  sent  him  .$400, 
and  immediately  started  TJie  Pennsylvania  Herald,  one  of  the  first  papers  in  the  country 
to  furnish  accurate  reports  of  legislative  debates.  In  Jan.,  1786,  he  fought  a  duel  with 
col.  Oswald,  another  editor,  and  was  seriously  wounded.  He  was  subsequently  con- 
nected with  the  Columhian  Magazine  and  the  American  Museum.  In  1791,  he  began 
trade  as  a  bookseller,  and  with  his  sons  l)uilt  up  a  prosperous  business.  During  the 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  1793  he  was  active  in  the  work  of  relief,  and  afterwards  wrote 
a  history  of  the  disease.  In  1793,  he,  with  others,  founded  the  Hibernian  society,  and 
in  1796  he  assisted  bishop  White  in  establishing  the  first  Sunday-school  society.  X'arey 
was  a  constant  writer,  and  published  a  great  number  of  essays  on  party  politics,  polit- 
ical economj',  and  social  questions.  Among  his  favorite  ideas  were  internal  improve- 
ments and  a  protective  tariff.  His  son  Henry  C.  (see  ante)  w^as  one  of  the  foremost 
American  writers  on  political  economy. 

CAREY,  William,  d.i>.  ,  a  distinguished  minister  and  missionary  belonging  to  the 
Baptist  body,  was  b.  at  Paulersbury,  a  village  in  Northamptonshire,  Aug.,"  761.  He 
served  his  time  as  a  shoemaker,  but  began  to  preach  about  his  20th  year.  A  pamphlet 
which  he  published  about  this  time,  attracted  the  attention  of  his  co-workers  in  the  minis- 
try to  the  subject  of  foreign  missions,  and  ultimately  a  missionary  society,  chiefly 
through  C.'s  exertions,  was  formed.  C.  and  a  Mr.  Thomas  were  chosen  it^  first  mis- 
sionaries to  India  iu  1793.     From  that  time  until  his  death  in  1836,  C.  was  indefatigable 


(under  many  difficulties,  especially  in  his  early  years)  in  his  efforts  to  spread  the  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  Go-^pel  among  the  heathen.  Under  his  direction,  the  Seraiiipore  mission,  of 
■which  he  was  the  principal  founder,  had  up  to  1832  issued  above  200,000  Bibles,  or  por- 
tions thereof,  in  about  forty  oriental  languages  or  dialects,  besides  a  great  number  of 
tracts  and  other  religious  works  iu  various  languages.  A  great  proportion  of  the  actual 
literary  labor  involved  iu  those  undertakings  was  performed  by  C.  himself,  wliose  San- 
skrit and  other  grammars  have  been  very  highly  .spoken  of  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  Boden, 
professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Oxford.  C.  was  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Fort-William 
college,  Calcutta,  from  1800  to  1830. 

CARGILL,  DoxALD,  1610-81 ;  a  leader  of  the  covenanters  appointed  to  a  church  iu 
Glasgow,  where  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  government  that  he  was  forced  to 
leave.  He  Avas  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Bothwell,  and  lied  to  Holland;  but  returned 
almost  immediately  and  joined  Riciiard  Cameron  in  publisliing  the  Sanquhar  declara- 
tion, iind  boldly  excommunicated  the  king  and  his  officials.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
arrested  and  beheaded  at  Edinburgh,  Jul}'  27,  1681. 

CAKGO  is  a  general  name  for  all  tlie  merchandise  carried  on  board  a  trading-ship. 
Sometimes  it  is  applied  also  to  the  invoice  of  the  cargo.  The  term  deck-cargo,  is  given 
to  the  commodities  on  deck,  which  are  not  usually  included  iu  the  policy  of  insurance. 

For  the  security  of  the  customs'  revenue,  the  master  of  every  coasting-vessel  is  bound 
to  keep  a  cnrgo-hook,  recording  the  name  of  the  vessel,  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  port 
of  departure,  the  port  of  destination,  the  goods  taken,  the  name  of  the  shippers  and 
consignees,  the  time  of  departure  and  other  particulars.  The  custom-house  officers  may 
demand  to  see  this  book  at  any  time.  Tiie  C.  of  passenger  sliips  is  placed,  iu  some 
■degree,  under  the  control  of  the  emigration  officers  by  an  act  passed  in  1852. 

CARHEIL,  Etienne  de,  a  Jesuit  missionary  among  the  Indians  of  Canada  about 
1668.  He  was  among  the  earliest  to  master  the  native  languages.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  not  known,  but  he  w^as  at  missionarj'  work  as  late  as  1721. 

CAEIA,  in  ancient  geography,  thesouth-westerumostcountrj'of  Asia  !Minor,  bounded 
n.  by  T-vdia,  e.  by  Phrygia,  s.e.  by  Lycia,  and  w.  and  s.w.  bj'  the  Mediterranean.  A 
large  p(jition  of  what  was  C.  is  mountainous.  The  chief  ranges  were  called  the  Cad- 
mian  and  the  Latmian.  The  most  important  river  was  tiie  JfnoKkr,  famous  for  its 
■windings.  C.  was.  at  an  eaily  date,  governed  by  petty  princes  or  kings;  it  afterwards 
became  a  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  former  princ<:s  continuing  to  rule  as  satraps; 
and  it  snbsequently  came  into  the  hands  of  the  earh^  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt;  and 
finally,  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  into  those  of  the  Romans.  Among  the  chief  towns  ■were 
Cnidus,  llalicarna.ssus,  and  Miletus. 

CAF.IA  CO,  a  .seaport  of  Venezuela,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  at  the  head  of  a  gulf 
of  the  .-ame  name.  It  is  40  m.  to  the  e.  of  Cumana,  in  lat.  10^  30'  n.,  and  long.  63  40' 
■west.  Pop.  7,000.  The  gulf,  long  and  narrow,  willi  good  anchorage,  and  well-wooded 
shores,  is  open  only  on  the  w.,  and  that  to  a  portion  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  which  is  itself 
breasted  by  a  chain  of  islands. 

CAEIACOU,  Carj.vcou,  or  ViUGrNiAN  Deer,  Cei-viia  Virginianus,  a  species  of  deer 
found  in  all  parts  of  North  America,  from  Mexico  to  about  n.  lat.  43°,  and  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  the  species  connnonly  called  deer  by  the  Anglo-Americans, 
It  is  smaller  and  more  elegant  than  the  conuuou  stag;  of  very  varial)le  color — light  reddish 
brown  in  spring,  slat^blue  in  autumn,  and  dull  brown  in  winter;  the  belly,  tlnoat,  chin, 
and  inner  parts  of  the  limbs'white.  The  liorns  of  the  adult  male  are  of  moderate  size, 
bent  strongly  backward,  and  then  suddenly  forward,  so  as  to  bring  their  tips  nvarly 
above  the  no.se;  the}- have  several  snags.  The  fawn  is  profusely  decked  with  white 
spots,  iuranged  in  lines,  and  sometimes  running  into  stripes.  The  name  C.  is  extended 
generif  ally  to  .several  nearly  allied  species,  found  iu  Mexico,  California,  etc. 

CARIA'MA,  yfirroflacijiIuK  cn'sfatus,  a  bird  of  the  order  gmihe,  allied  to  the  cranes, 
but  exhibiting  also  points  of  strong  resemltlance  to  gallinaceous  birds,  among  which  it 
has  therefore  been  proposed  to  rank  it,  next  to  the  guans.  It  is  a  native  of  Guiana, 
Brazil,  and  Paraguay,  inhabiting  open  plains  and  the  outskirts  of  forests,  where  it 
feeds  chiefly  on  serpents,  lizards,  and  insects.  It  is  larger  than  the  common  heron;  the 
plumage  is  brown,  finely  waved  with  darker  brown,  whitish  on  the  lower  parts.     When 

fiur.sucd,  the  Q.  seeks  safety  In'  nmning,  and  does  not  readily  attempt  to  u.se  its  wings, 
ts  voice  resembles  that  of  a  young  turkey.      It  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  it  is 
sometimes  reared  in  a  domesticated  state. 

CARIBBEAN  SEA,  thi' gnmdest  inlet  of  the  western  hemisphere — corresponding,  in 
several  respects,  to  the  ^lediterranean  in  the  ea.stern — is  separated  from  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  by  Yucatan,  and  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  the  great  arch  of  tlie  Antilles, 
between  Cuba  and  Trinidad  inclusive,  .stretching  in  n.  lat.  from  about  8  to  about  22", 
and  in  w.  long,  from  about  Or  to  about  89".  The  C.  S.  forms  the  tiuiiiiigpoinl  in  the 
va.st  cycle  of  waters  known  as  the  Gulf  stream  (c|.v.),  that  wheels  round,  with  the  regu 
larity  of  time  itself,  from  southern  Africa  to  northern  Europe.  Its  pours  its  waters  into 
the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  w.,  which  shoots  forth,  on  thee.,  the  Florida  stream  with  the 
computed  volume  of  3,000  Mississippi.^.  To  supply  this  enormou'*  efflux,  theC.  S.  draws 
on  the  Atlantic,  lavinsr  under  contribution  nearly  all  the  trade  wind  regions  of  that  ocean, 
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>o  as  literally  to  become  the  receptacle  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco.  To  the  British 
isles,  it  is,  in  this  connection,  an  object  of  peculiar  interest.  Rendering  still  %varmer 
the  warm  floods  which  it  concentrates,  it  imparts  to  the  Florida  stream  that  hitrh  tem- 
perature which  tends,  with  the  aid  of  tlie  prevalent  winds,  to  mitigate  climate  from 
Guernsey  to  Shetland.  In  common  with  the  islands  of  its  eastern  boundary,  the  C.  S. 
takes  ilsname  from  their  now  extinct  aborigines,  the  Caribs. 

CARIBBEE  BARK,  or  PiTOX  Bark,  is  the  bark  of  c.voHtcmma  Cnribmim,  a  small  tree 
which  grows  in  the  AVest  Indies  and  in  3Iexico,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  r',\ 
dionaciie.  The  genus  ctosfemma  is  very  nearly  allied  to  cinchona,  from  which  it  differs 
in  having  the  stamens  exserted,  whereas  in  cinchona  they  are  included  withm  the  corolla. 
£J.  Curibietim  h-dS  ovate  lanceolate  leaves,  and  is  known  in  the  AVest  Indies  as  the  sea-si<'e 
beech.  C.  B.  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  a  very  faint  smell.  It  contains  none  of  tlie 
characteristic  alkaloids  of  cinchona,  yet  very  much  resembles  it  in  some  of  its  properties^ 
and  is  one  of  the  barks  sometimes  substituted  for  the  true  cinchona  barks. 

CARIBBEE  ISLANDS.     Sec  Antilles,  ante. 

CARIBOU'.     See  Rees'deer,  ante. 

CARIBS,  Indians  of  the  AA'est  India  islands,  who  were  in  the  time  of  Columbus- 
numerous  and  powerful;  a  warlike  and  aggressive  people,  who  pertinaciously  opposed 
the  advances  of  the  Europeans.  It  is  supposed,  though  not  proved,  that  they  were 
addicted  to  cannibalism.  They  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  islands;  and 
at  present  their  chief  settlement  is  in  Honduras,  where  tlie}^  form  an  industrious  and 
prosperous  portion  of  the  people,  though  still  retaining  their  language  and  many  of  their 
customs.  In  1796,  the  English,  weary  of  the  continual  disturbances  occasioned  by  the 
Caribs,  transported  them  in  a  bodj'  from  Dominica  and  St.  A'incent  to  the  island  of 
Ruatan.  There  are  two  great  tribes,  the  red,  and  the  black;  the  former  were  de-cend- 
ants  of  the  ancient  stock,  and  the  latter  mixed  with  negro  blood.  Some  of  the  Indians 
in  South  America  are  apparently  of  the  same  race. 

CAEICA.     See  Papaw. 

CAKICATURE  (Ital.  canccttura,  from  caricare,  to  load  or  overcharge).  The  etymology 
of  this  word  indicates  its  meaning  very  distinctly,  which  is  that  of  a  representation  of  a 
face,  form,  or  character,  in  which  the  salient  features  are  exaggerated  or  overloaded,  to 
the  extent  of  producing  a  ludicrous  effect,  without  entirely,  or  even  essentially  destroy- 
ing the  resemblance.  C.  may  be  regarded  as  the  opposite  of  idealization;  the  former 
consisting  in  a  disproportionate  development  of  some,  very  frequently  of  one  ouh',  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  subject  treated,  the  latter  in  a  proportionate  elevation  of  them  all. 
Nay,  further,  the  destruction  of  harmony  is  essential  to  C,  and  where  harmony  is  the 
prevailing  quality  of  its  subject,  the  required  effect  may  frequently  be  produced  by 
this  means  alone;  whereas  harmony  belongs  of  necessity  to  idealization,  and  where 
its  absence  was  the  characteristic  defect  of  the  object  as  a  real  existence,  an  ideal  of 
a  himible  kind  may  frequently  be  produced  by  simply  restoring  it. 

AVhen  used  with  reference  to  sensible  representation,  C.  stands,  to  the  genuine 
productions  of  the  plastic  and  pictorial  arts,  in  the  same  relation  in  which  farce 
stands  to  the  legitimate  drama.  Both  C.  and  farce  are  thus  degenerate  forms  of  art, 
and  though  requiring  much  cleverness  for  their  .successful  execution,  and  often  affoid- 
ing  lively  satisfaction  to  the  spectator,  can  scarcely  be  said  in  general  to  have  an 
elevating  object,  or  any  other  tendency  than  to  amuse.  AA'^hcn  used  as  ancillary  Lo 
well-directed  and  merited  satire,  C.  assumes  a  noble  character,  and  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  our  nation  that  it  is  so  frequently  thus  employed  in  our  ephemeral  literature. 
The  best  examples  of  C.  which  have  ever  appeared  in  the  literature  of  any  people, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Punch. 

CA  RIES  {rottenness)  is  a  disease  of  bone  analogous  to  the  ulceration  of  soft  tissues 
It  is  characterized  by  a  gradual  loss  of  substance,  from  the  particles  of  bone  being- 
absorbed,  or  being  cast  off  and  washed  away  in  a  purulent  discharge.  It  begins  as  an 
unhealthy  inflammation,  followed  by  exudation  of  new  materials,  and  softening  of  the 
part  affected.  On  examination,  tlie  bone-cells  are  found  filled  with  a  reddish  glairy 
fluid,  and  in  scrofulous  patients,  deposits  of  tubercle.  After  C.  has  existed  for  some 
time,  an  abscess  forms,  and  bursts;  its  aperture  remains  open,  discharging  a  thin  fluid, 
which  contains  particles  of  the  bone.  If  a  probe  be  passed  through  this  opening,  it 
will  be  felt  to  sink  into  some  soft  gritty  substance;  this  is  the  carious  bone,  wiiich,  if 
removed,  and  well  washed,  will  be  found  to  resemble  in  whiteness  and  fragility  loaf 
sugar  softening  in  hot  water. 

C.  may  attack  any  bone,  but  it  usually  .^elects  the  vertebra?,  those  of  the  wrist  and 
foot,  and  the  soft  ends  of  long  bones  forming  joints.  To  this  terril)le  disease  most 
deformities,  not  congenital,  are  owing.  The  carious  vertebra-  yield  under  the  weight 
of  the  trunk,  and  the  spine  curves  forwards,  or  to  one  side.  In  the  joint-ends  of  bones, 
the  part  enlarges,  the  cartilages  become  affected,  matter  forms,  and  amputation  of  the 
limb,  or  excision  of  the  joint,  is  frequently  necessary  to  save  the  patient's  life.  Too 
often  the  disease  recurs  with  night-sweats,  hectic,  and  death. 

The  causes  of  C.  are  constitutional,  though  it  may  be  accidentally  determined  to  some 
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particular  part  of  the  body  by  any  irritation,  such  as  a  blow,  or  exposure  to  atmosplieric 
chauges.  Scrofulous  ])ersons,  and  those  who  iuive  had  syphilis  or  mercury  iu  excess  at 
any  period  of  their  lives,  are  more  subject  to  it  than  otliers.  If  affecting  a  small  bone, 
the  latter  may  be  entirely  removed;  and  if  the  disease  is  strictly  limited  to  the  ends  of 
bones  forming  a  joint,  these  may  be  excised.  Within  the  last  30  years,  great  advances 
have  been  made  in  this  department  of  surgery,  and  C.  of  the  joints  is  but  seldom  counted 
a  sufficient  reason  for  am]mtation;  the  knee,  hip,  shoulder,  elbow,  ankle,  and  wrist 
joints  have  all  been  repeatedlv  excised  successfully  in  this  couutr}'.  In  situations  where 
the  part  cannot  be  reached  by  instruments,  lotions  of  dilute  acid  maybe  injected,  with 
the  view  of  stimulating  the  carious  surface  to  assume  a  liealing  action. 

The  treatment  of  C.  consists  in  supporting  the  patient's  strength  hj  judicious  change 
of  air,  and  tonics,  with  the  administration  of  medicines,  such  as  cod-liver  oil  in  scrof- 
ula, which  appear  to  combat  the  constitutional  predisposition  to  the  disease.  In  those 
parts  where  the  diseased  bone  can  be  reached,  it  should  be  gouged  or  scraped  awaj',  so  as 
to  leave  a  healthy  surface  of  bone,  which  may  granulate  up,  and  heal. 

Cakies  of  the  Teeth  depends,  it  is  supposed,  on  an  original  faulty  formation  of 
their  substance,  when,  after  any  depressing  cause,  especially  iu  scrofulous  and  ill-nour- 
ished persons,  they  soften  and  crumble  away,  at  last  laying  open  the  cavity  which  con- 
tains the  nervous  pulp  of  the  tooth,  and  producing  toothac-Iie.  Treatment. — The  carious 
surface  should  be  removed,  and,  as  a  substitute  for  the  lost  substance,  gold  or  some 
other  substance  should  be  stuffed  into  the  cavity.  If  the  pulp  be  exposed,  the  hole 
should  be  stuffed  with  some  softer  material,  till  the  parts  are  somewhat  hardened;  for 
this,  ilr.  Tomes  of  London  recommends  a  plug  of  cotton-wool  dijiped  in  a  mixture  of 
maslich,  a  dram,  and  rectified  spirit  or  eau-de-Cologne,  II  oz. ;  or  of  gutta  percha  dis- 
solved in  chloroform. 

CARIGNA'NO,  a  t.  of  Piedmont,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  about  11  m.  s.  of  the  city 
of  tliat  name.  It  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  in  the  midst  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful coiintry;  has  some  fine  churches,  manufactures  of  silk-twist,  and  a  pop.  of  7,713. 
This  town  gives  name  to  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Savoy. 

CARILLON.     See  Bei.l. 

CABIMA  TA,  a  name  applied  to  the  passage  between  Borneo  and  Billiton;  also  to 
a  cluster  of  islets  in  the  same  pa.s.sage;  and  lastly,  to  the  principal  member  of  the 
group,  whose  highest  point,  a  peak  of  2,000  ft.,  is  in  hit  V  36'  s.,  and  long.  108°  54'  e. 

CARINA'BIA,  a  remarkable  and  interesting  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  of  the 
order  called  heterojwda  or  nudeobranchiata,  having  a  thin  shell,  in  form  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  limpet,  which,  however,  only  covers  the  visceral  sac  (heart,  gills,  etc.),  leaving 
the  greater  part  of  the  animal  exposed.  The  shells  of  some  of  the  species  have  been 
sometimes  denominated  Venan's  slipper  and  glass  nautilus.  The  body  is  gelatinous,  and 
so  transparent  that  much  of  its  interior  organization  can  be  seen.  Nearly  opposite  to 
the  part  of  tlie  back  occupied  by  the  shell  is  a  sort  of  vertical  fin,  answering  to  the  foot 
of  tlie  otlier  gasteropods.  The  species  of  C.  are  all  marine,  are  found  only  iu  the  seas 
of  tiie  warmer  latitudes,  and  generally  swim  with  the  back  downward.  Closely  allied 
to  C.  is  the  genus, /fro?(i,  in  wiiich  there  is  no  shell  at  all. 

CAEINI,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  and  12  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  city  of 
that  name.     It  has  an  old  castle;  and  a  pop.  of  9,600,  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing. 

CAKINO  LA,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cii-serta,  20  m.  s.e.  of  Gacta.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  and  a  Franciscan  convent.     The  district  produces  excellent  wine.    Pop.  6,630. 

CARIN  THIA  (Qer.  Kfirnthcn),  a  crown-land  of  the  Austrian  empire,  forming  part 
of  the  old  kingdom  of  Illyria,  with  an  area  of  3,958  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  in  1869,  of 
337,694,  which  is  rather  less  than  what  it  was  in  1854.  The  principal  river  is  the  Drave, 
which  passes  through  the  country  from  w.  to  e.,  in  a  course  of  almost  150  miles.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  with  long  deep  vallej'.s,  that  of  the  Drave 
widening  at  Viliacli  and  Klagenfurt  into  a  great  plain.  The  valley  of  the  Drave  divides 
the  Noric,  from  tlie  (.'orinthian  Alps.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent,  owing 
to  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  great  part  of  which  is  occupied  in  pasture, 
or  covered  witli  brushwood.  Many  horses  and  cattle  are  reared  and  exported.  The 
principal  jiroducts  are  mineral.  One  of  the  principal  branches  of  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture of  hardware;  the  other  manufactures  include  woolens,  silk  stuffs,  and  cottons. 
The  capital  is  Klagenfurt. — The  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  Carrd,  Avho  derived  their 
name  from  the  Celtic  word ^^^trra  or  corn.  Lat.  r/trnu,  Eng.  horn — an  allusion  to  the  craggy, 
horn-like  pinnacles  of  their  hills.  Before  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  belonged  toNoricum, 
afterwards  to  the  Roman  emjiire.  By  and  by  the  Carni  were  swept  away  in  the  deluge 
of  immigation  from  the  e.,  and  Slaves  settled  in  the  country.  After  some  time  the  Slaves 
themselves  were  so  heavily  oppressed  by  the  Avari,  that  they  called  to  their  assistance  a 
Frank,  named  Samo,  who  founded  tlie  kingdom  of  Carantania,  which  included  much 
more  than  the  present  C,  but  fell  to  pieces  after  his  death.     Finally,  it  came  into  the 

Sossession   of  Austria  (q.v.).     Only  about  two  sevenths  of  the  present  population  is 
lavic  (Slovenians),  the  remainder  being  Germans. 
CARI'XUS,  Marct's  Auuemus,  son  of  Cams,  succeeded  his  father  as  emperor  of 
Borne  in  283  a.d.      He  was  a  cruel  and   profligate  ruler,  and  the  soldiers   naturally 
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rebelled,  proclaiming  Diocletian.  Carinus  marclied  into  Mcesia  to  quell  the  revolt,  and 
won  a  decisive  victory,  but  at  the  moment  of  triumph  he  was  killed  by  one  of  his  sol- 
diers whose  wife  the  profligate  emperor  had  led  away. 

CARIPE,  a  t.  of  Venezuela,  South  America,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  of  the  same 
Dame,  hU  m.  s.e.  of  Cimiana.  The  valley  is  noted  for  a  cavern  frequented  by  the  remark- 
able bird  called  guacharo  (q.v.).     Pop.  of  town  and  valley,  5000. 

CAR'ISBROOKE,  a  village  in  the  isle  of  Wight  almost  adjoining  Xcwport,  chiefly 
noted  for  its  castle,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  tlie  Saxons  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury. It  was  enlarged  in  the  11th  c.  by  the  first  lord  of  Wigiit;  was  captured  by  Ste- 
phen in  1136,  and  in  the  time  of  Kichard  II.  successfully  resisted  attacks  by  the  French. 
During  Elizabeth's  reign  it  was  further  enlarged  until  its  outer  walls  inclosed  20  acres. 
It  was  in  this  castle  that  Charles  I.  look  refuge  in  Nov.,  1647,  but  he  soon  found  his 
asyhim  a  prison.  After  his  execution  his  two  j^oungest  children  were  coulined  in  the 
castle,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth  died  there.  The  remains  of  the  castle  are  .still  exten- 
sive. Opposite  the  casllL'-hill  are  the  remains  of  a  Cistercian  priory  founded  in  the  11th 
c,  and  the  parish  church  claims  even  a  greater  antiquity.     Pop.  of  parish  '71,  8198. 

CAEIS'SA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  apocynacece.  C.  carandas'ifinihorTaj 
shrub,  much  used  for  fences  in  India;  and  the  fruit,  called  carandas — a  berry  about  the 
size  of  a  small  plum — for  tails  and  preserves. 

CAPiIS'SIMI,  Giovanni  GiACOMO,  b.  about  1604  near  Rome;  became  chapel-master, 
or  director  of  music,  at  the  age  of  20.  By  education  he  belonged  to  the  old  Roman 
school  of  music,  but  his  compositions  mark  the  turning-point  from  the  traditions  of  the 
renaissance  period  to  the  incipient  aspirations  of  modern  music.  His  numerous  compo- 
sitions include  masses,  cantatas,  motets,  and  oratorios. 

CAR'LEE,  or  Karli,  a  village  in  India,  40  m.  e.  of  Bombay,  remarkable  only  for 
a  Buddhist  temple  hewn  into  a  rockj^  precipice  which  rises  800  ft.  above  the  plain,  the 
temple  being  about  two  thirds  of  the  way  up.  The  tem]ile  is  130  by  40  ft.,  with  a  high 
arched  roof.  An  arch  rises  over  the  entrance  to  the  artificial  cavern,  and  before  each  of 
the  side  entrances  are  screens  of  stone-work  ornamented  with  naked  male  and  female 
figures  in  alto-rilievo.  In  front  arc  three  large  liois,  and  around  the  portico  are  figures 
of  elephants,  each  one  surmounted  by  a  driver  and  a  howdah  or  saddle  containing  fig- 
ui-es  of  two  persons.  The  interior  is  finished  with  a  double  row  of  sculptured  pillars 
forming  a  semicircle.     This  curious  temple  is  well  preserved. 

CAELEN,  Emilie,  a  well-known  Swedish  novel-writer,  was  b.  8th  Aug.,  1807,  at 
Stromstud,  near  the  frontier  of  Xorway.  She  was  the  youngest  of  14  children  of  a 
merchant  named  Smith.  During  childhood  her  talent  m  imaginative  fiction  was 
remarked  by  her  friends;  but  it  was  not  till  1838  that  her  first  novel,  Waklemar  Klein, 
was  given  to  the  world.  She  was  then  a  widow,  having  been  married,  in  1827,  to  Dr. 
Flygare.  In  1841,  she  was  again  married  to  J.  G.  Carlen,  a  lawyer,  and  known  as  a 
poet,  in  Stockholm.  Her  literary  productiveness  has  been  very  remarkable,  her  fictions 
being  chiefly  founded  on  the  characteristics  of  the  lower  orders  in  Sweden ;  and,  although 
faulty  in  many  respects,  they  are  especially  rich  and  striking  in  incident ;  and  her  char- 
acters, without  exhibiting  any  very  deep  insight  or  subtle  analytic  power,  are  yet  intel- 
ligent and  consistent.  Among  her  many  works,  which  have  been  translated  into  English, 
are  Tlie  Rose  of  TMstleland;  The  Birihrifjht;  The  Hermit;  The  Events  of  a  Tear;  The 
Lorer's  Stratagem;  Gustavus  Lindurm;  The  Maiden's  Toirer;  Woman's  Life,  etc.  Her 
works  are  largely  circulated  both  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

CARLETOX,  a  co.  in  Xew  Brunswick,  Can.,  on  the  Maine  border,  drained  by  the 
St.  John  and  its  tributaries;  3,008  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71,  19,938.  The  surface  is  rough,  with 
forests  and  excellent  timber.     Chief  town,  "Woodstock. 

CARLETON,  a  co.  in  e.  Ontario,  Can.,  on  the  Ottawa  river;  647  sq.m.;  pop.  '71, 
21,739.  The  co.  is  traversed  by  the  Ottawa  and  Prescott  railroad,  and  the  Rideau 
canal.     Lumbering  is  the  principal  business  of  the  people.     Chief  town,  Ottawa  City. 

CARLETON,  Sir  Gut,  Lord  Dorchester,  1724-1808;  a  British  officer  distinguished 
at  Louisburg,  Quebec,  and  Belle  Isle,  and  wounded  in  the  siege  of  Havana  in  1762.  He 
was  a  lieut.gen.  in  the  British  army,  and  the  successor  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  in  chief 
command  in  the  American  colonies  during  the  war  of  the  revolution  and  till  its  close. 

CARLETON,  Williaji,  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  tales  describing  Irish 
life  and  manners,  was  b.  1798,  at  Prillisk,  in  the  co.  of  Tyrone,  Ireland.  Bred  and 
educated  among  the  peasantiy,  he  passed  through  the  common  sufferings  and  privations 
of  Irish  poverty,  and,  after  receiving  some  scanty  instruction  in  a  hedge-school,  he,  in  his 
17th  year,  went  to  an  academy  which  a  relative  had  opened  at  Glasslough,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  Afterwards,  a  vague  ambition  led  him  to  Dublin,  where  he  arrived 
with  only  some  three  shillings  in  his  pocket,  and  where,  in  1830,  he  published  his  Traits 
and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry.  Their  freshness  of  style  pleased  the  public,  and  won 
the  favor  of  critics.  A  second  series,  issued  in  1832,  was  also  well  received;  and,  in 
1839,  he  published  a  powerful  story,  entitled  Fardorougha  the  Miser,  in  several  passages 
of  which,  however,  his  humor  becomes  extravagant.  Subsequently,  C.  published  a 
series  of  tales  (3  vols..  Dub.  1841),  mostly  of  pathetic  interest,  but  including  a  very  genial 
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aud  liumorous  sketch  of  the  Mixfortunes  of  Barney  Branagan,  which  proved  a  gi"eat 
favorite.  The  story  of  Valentine  M'Clutrlty  is  half-polilical  and  half-religious  in  its  tea 
dcucy,  defending  the  Irish  Catholic  priesthood,  and  advocating  repeal  of  the  union,  it 
appeared  in  1845.  Other  narratives — Roily  the  Rover,  1846;  The  Black  Prophet,  1847;  and 
llie  Tithe  Proctor,  1849 — contain  many  proofs  of  the  author's  genius.  Willey  Reilly,  3 
vols.,  appeared  in  1855,  and  Tlie  Evil  Eye  in  1860.  C.  is  the  true  historian  of  the  Irish 
people.  Sharing  in  tiieir  (jiialities  of  mind  and  temperament,  he  has  a  true  sj'mpathy 
■with  all  their  jo)'s  aud  sorrows,  and  a  graphic  and  picturesque  pen  with  which  to  describe 
them.  lu  consideration  of  his  literary  services,  he  enjoyed  a  government  pension  of 
£2u0  a  3'ear,  and  on  his  death  in  Jan.,  1869,  the  queen  granted  a  pension  of  £100  to  his 
widow. 

CARLI,  GiovAN>'i  RiNALDO,  a  distinguished  Italian  economist  and  archfpologist,  was- 
b.  at  Capo  d'Istria,  April,  1720.  Educated  at  home  and  at  Flambro  in  theFriuli,  he  was, 
in  his  24th  year,  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  and  navigation  at  Padua.  In  1754, 
he  pu!)lishe"d  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work  On  the  IliMory  of  the  Coins  and  Currency, 
and  on  the  Institution  of  the  Mints  of  Italy,  the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  which  appeared 
six  years  later.  The  book  treats  of  the  monetar}'  history  of  Italy  from  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire  until  the  17th  c,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  representations  of 
coins,  national  and  foreign,  circulating  in  Italy  during  the  various  ages,  and  their  value 
as  compared  with  the  price  of  provisions  at  diilerent  periods  is  also  calculated.  His 
merits  as  a  financier  were  not  overlooked.  He  was  made  president  of  the  council  of 
commerce  and  public  economy  at  Milan,  and  afterwards  president  of  the  new  council  of 
finances,  into  which  branch  of  administration  he  introduced  many  admirable  reforms. 
The  inhabitants  were  also  indebted  to  his  influence  for  the  abolition  of  the  inquisitional 
tribunal.  He  also  wrote  some  valuable  works  on  I.strian  and  other  antiquities;  disser 
tations  on  classit:al  subjects;  against  sorcery;  against  Rousseau's  theory  of  natural 
reliuion,  etc.  He  died  Feb.,  1795.  His  works,  exclusive  of  his  Italian  Antiquities,  were 
published  in  19  vols.  8vo  (Milan,  1784-94). 

CASLINE  THISTLE,  Oirli'na,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  composites, 
closely  allied  to  the  true  thistles,  from  whixih  they  are  distinguished  by  the  inner  scales 
of  the  involucre  sjH-eading  like  rays,  and  being  colored  and  shining.  These  involucral 
scale*  are  remarkabl\'  hygromelric,  expaniling  in  dry  and  closing  together  in  wet 
weather,  and  this  property  they  retain  for  a  long  time;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  there 
fore  often  nailed  on  cottage-doors  in  many  parts  of  Eurojie,  to  indicate  the  weather 
The  name  C.  T.  is  derived  from  a  legend,  that  Sm  angel  showed  the  root  of  one  of  the 
species  to  Charlemagne,  as  a  remedy  for  a  plague.  This  species,  C.  acaiilis,  grows  on 
hills  aud  mountains,  especially  in  calcareous  soils  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe 
It  has  a  very  short  stem,  and  very  large  heads  of  flowers,  and  was  formerly  in  high 
repute  for  the  medicinal  virtues  of  its  root — which  is  in  large  doses  a  drastic  purgative 
— but  its  use  is  now  almost  confined  to  veterinary  practice. — The  only  British  species  is 
the  common  C.  T.  (6'.  vuhjaria),  not  unfrequent  iu  England  and  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  sometimes  rather  a  troublesome  weed,  but  always  indicative  of  a  poor  soil.  It  has 
a  stem  about  a  foot  higli ;  and  many  purplish  heads  of  flowers  set  amidst  straw  colored 
rays. 

CARLIN68,  in  .ship-building,  are  small  beams  laid  fore  and  aft,  and  resting  upon  the 
main  or  lieck  l)eams.  These,  with  other  pieces  called  ledyes,  laid  at  right  angles  to 
them,  form  a  framework  bj'  which  the  deck  is  supported. 

CAHLINVILLE,  a  t.  and  seat  of  justice  in  Macoupin  (o.,  111.,  on  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  railroad,  39  m.  s.w.  of  Springfield.  C.  is  the  seat  of  Blackburn  university,  aud 
is  an  important  center  for  local  trade.     Pop.  township,  1870,  5,808. 

CARLISLE  (ante),  the  .«eat  of  justice  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Cumberland 
Valley  railroad,  at  the  junction  of"  the  Pine  Grove  branch.  18  m.  w,  l)y  s.  of  Harrisburg, 
pop.  about  7,000.  It  is  in  a  highly  productive  agricultural  region,  is  well  built,  with 
wide  and  handsome;  streets,  and  .-several  fine  public  building.s.  Dickinson  college  was 
founded  here  in  1783  by  tiie  .Alethodist  denomination.  Near  the  town  arc  the  well- 
known  C.  barracks;  and  in  the  mountains  4  m.  n.  is  C.  Springs,  a  famous  watering 
place.  Washington  had  liis  headquarters  in  C.  during  the  whisky  rebellion  iu  1794, 
and  in  July,  1863,  the  place  was  bombarded  by  the  confederates. 

CARLISLE,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  l)orough,  ei)i.scopal  city,  and  ancient  town 
in  Noitli  Cumljerl.ind,  the  capital  of  the  co.,  12  m.  e.  of  the  Solway  firth,  300  m.  n.w. 
by  n.  of  London,  101  m.  s.  of  Edinburgh,  and  60  w.s.w.  of  Newcastle.  It  is  a  chief 
station  on  Uie  w.  railway  route  from  ]>ondon  to  Edinburgh,  and  is  the  terminus  of  seven 
different  lines  of  railway.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  in  a  wide  plain  at  the  confiuence 
of.  and  ncarlv  surrounded  bv,  the  Eden,  ('aliiew,  and  Peteril.  Many  fine  new  .streets 
and  buihlings  have  been  lately  added  to  llie  city.  The  chief  branches  of  indu.stry  are 
cotton,  ginsrham,  and  check  "mamifactures;  print,  iron,  and  dye  works;  and  salmon 
fisheries.  It  ha.s  a  small  cathedral  of  red  freestone,  of  which  Paley  was  archdeacon. 
Tlie  castle  was  founded  in  1092,  and  is  now  a  barracks;  the  remains  of  the  keep  form  a 
massive  lofty  tower,  with  a  verv  <leep  well.  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  confined  in  the 
castle  after  the  battle  of  Lauifside.     A  canal  of  11  m.,  from  Bowness  on  the  Solway 
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firth  to  C,  formerly  admitted  vessels  of  100  tons;  but  the  bed  of  the  canal  has  now  been 
converted  into  a  railway,  from  which  a  line  also  branches  to  the  newly  formed  jwrt  of 
Silloth,  where  an  extensive  dock  has  been  constructed  on  the  Solwav,  at  a  distance  of 
20  m.  from  Carlisle.  Pop.  in  1763,  4,000;  1801, 10,221;  18ol,  26,310;  1861,  29,417;  1871, 
31,049.  C.  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  The  total  number  of  vessels  that 
entered  the  port  of  C.  in  1876  was  568,  of  109,905  tons;  cleared  695,  of  123,305  tons. 
Koman  remains  have  been  found  here — coins,  altars,  inscriptions,  brass  incense  vases, 
etc.  Being  near  the  w.  end  of  Hadrian's  wall,  C.  was  prol)ably  a  Roman  station.  It 
was  the  seat  of  the  ancient  kins;-;  of  Cumbria.  The  Picts  and  Scots  ravaged  it.  About 
900,  it  was  destroyed  b\'  the  Danes,  after  which  it  remained  desolate  for  200  years. 
Thence  to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  it  was  closely  connected  with  the  border 
wars,  and  underwent  many  sieges.  To  its  being  long  a  fortified  border  town  it  owed 
much  of  its  importance  and  privileges,  but  it  declined  much  after  the  union.  The  C. 
corporation,  in  1745,  proclaimed  prince  Charles  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  duke  of 
Cumberland  afterwards  took  the  city,  and  punished  the  chief  actors  with  death,  and  the 
inhabitants  with  other  cruelties.  In  1133,  Henry  I.  made  C.  a  bishopric. — The  C.  tables 
of  mortality,  based  on  the  deaths  which  occurred  in  C.  1779-87,  were  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Heyshani,  and  have  been  ever  since  much  used  by  life-insurance  offices,  as  being  near- 
est the  average. 

Carlisle  Cathedral  was  commenced  about  1092  by  Walter,  a  Xorman.  It  was 
founded  by  William  Rufus,  and  dedicated  in  1101  by  Henry  I. ;  and  in  1133,  was  made 
the  cathedral  church  of  the  newly  formed  diocese.  A  great  part  of  the  original  Xormaa 
building  was  destroyed  by  tire  in  1292.  The  new  edifice  contains  specimens  of  all  the  styles 
of  early  English — simple  pointed,  geometric,  and  flowing.  Two  thirds  of  the  fine  Xor- 
man  nave,  originally  141  ft.  long,  were  destroyed  by  Cromwell;  the  portion  that  was 
left  has  long  been  used  as  a  ])arish  church.  In  1853,  the  restoration  was  commenced. 
Tlie  choir  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England,  138  ft.  long,  and  72  high,  and  consists  of  8 
pointed  arches.  The  e.  window,  consisting  of  9  lights,  is  considered  the  finest  deco- 
rated window  in  England.  The  tower  is  very  low,  rising  but  one  story  above  the  choir. 
It  formerly  supported  a  timber  spire,  which  was  removed  in  1061.  This  cathedral  has 
four  canons. 

CARLISLE,  the  capital  of  Cumberland  co.,  Penn.,  IT.  S.,  18  m.  s.  by  w.  of  Harris- 
burg,  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural  country;  seat  of  Dickinson  college,  a  flourishing 
Methodist  institution;  with  13  churches,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  machine  shops,  rail-car 
factorj^  and  U.  S.  barracks;  was  shelled  by  the  Confederates,  July  1,  1863.  Pop.  '70, 
6,650. 

CARLISLE,  Frederick  Howard,  Earl  of,  1748-1825;  an  English  statesman ;  one  of 
the  commission  sent  to  the  American  colonies  by  lord  North  about  1778  to  endeavor  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  which  effort  was  a  failure,  not  from  mismanagement  but  because 
of  the  uupopularilj'  of  North's  administration.  In  1780,  C.  was  made  viceroy  of  Ireland, 
where,  in  a  ver^'  critical  period,  he  managed  to  maintain  peace  and  promote  pro.sperity. 
In  the  discussion  concerning  the  regency,  C.  favored  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  in  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution  he  w^as  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  war.  After  opposing; 
the  corn  laws  in  1815,  he  took  no  further  part  in  public  affairs. 

CARLISLE,  George  William  Frederick  Howard,  Earl  of,  K.G.,  was  b.  April  18,, 
1802.  Educated  at  Eton  and  O.Kford,  he,  in  1821,  obtained  the  Chancellor  and  Newde- 
gate  prizes  for  his  Latin  and  English  poems.  He  entered  the  public  service  in  1826  as  an. 
attache.  In  1830.  he  (then  lord  3Iorpeth),  along  with  Henry  (afterwards  lord)  Brougham, 
was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  important  constituency  of  Yorkshire,  and 
after  the  reform  bill  for  the  AYest  Riding,  a  position  which  he  "held  in  the  liberal 
interest  for  several  years.  Under  the  administration  of  lord  Melbourne,  he  held  the 
office  of  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  (183.5— 41),  and  his  impartial  distribution  of  patronage 
made  him  very  popular  in  Dublin.  Rejected  in  1841  by  the  West  Riding,  he  was  again 
elected  in  1846,  and  remained  one  of  its  representatives  until  the  death  of  his  father 
(1848)  called  him  to  the  house  of  lords.  Under  lord  John  Russell's  ministry  (1846-52), 
he  was  chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  When  lord  Palmerston  was  made  prime  minister  in  1855,  C.  was 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post  which  he  hcldimtil  the  advent  of  the  earl  of 
Derby's  government  in  1858;  and  he  succeeded  to  the  same  office  again  when  lord 
Palmerston  was  reinstated  in  1859.  C.  obtained  some  reputation  as  a  literary  man, 
chiefly  by  his  lectures  on  his  travels  in  the  United  States,  on  the  life  and  writings  of 
Pope,'  and  his  Biari/  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Wnien^.     He  died  in  1864. 

CARLISTS.     See  Carlos  de  Bourbon  {ante)  and  C.\rlos,  Dox. 

CARLOS,  DON,  Infante  of  Spain,  b.  July  3,  1545,  at  Yalladolid,  was  a  son  of  Philips 
II.  After  his  recognition  as  heir  to  the  throne,  in  1560,  Don  C.  was  sent  to  study  at 
the  university  of  Alcala  de  Heuares;  where,  however,  he  profited  so  little,  that  the  king, 
regarding  him  as  unqualified  to  reign,  invited  a  nephew,  the  archduke  Rudolf,  to> 
Spain,  intending  to  make  him  heir  to  tlie  throne.  Excluded  from  all  participation  in 
the  government,  Don  C.  conceived  a  strong  aversion  toward  the  king's  confidants,  and 
especially  was  unwilling  that  the  duke  of  Alva  should  have  the  government  of  Flanders,. 
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In  confession  to  a  priest,  on  Christmas  eve,  1567,  he  betrayed  his  purpose  to  assassinate 
a  certain  perfou;  and  as  tlie  king  was  believed  to  be  the  intended  victim,  tliis  confession 
"was  divulged.  The  papers  of  Don  C.  were  seiz.ed,  and  being  tried,  lie  was  found  guilty 
of  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the  king,  and  of  traitorously  endeavoring  to  raise  an. 
insurrection  in  Flanders.  The  sentence  was  left  for  the  king  to  pronounce.  Philip 
declared  that  he  could  make  no  exception  in  favor  of  such  an  uuwortliy  sou;  but 
sentence  of  death  was  not  foiinally  recorded.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  died,  July  24, 
loOS,  and  was  interred  in  the  Dominican  monastery,  £1  Keal,  at  3Iadrid.  The  suspicion 
that  he  was  poisoned  or  strangled,  has  no  valid  evidence  to  support  it.  Scliiller,  in  his 
Irugedy  Don  C'arim,  has  widely  departed  from  historical  testimonies. 

'CARLOS,  Luis  ]\lAia.\  Fekna^s'do,  Dox,  1818-61;  son  of  Don  Carlos  Maria  Isicor. 
In  18rl6,  he  lived  in  England  with  his  father,  under  the  name  of  Montemoliu.  In  April, 
lb49,  he  went  in  disguise  to  Spain,  was  discovered  and  kept  in  prison  for  a  few  days, 
but  returned  to  Eughmd  before  the  end  of  the  month.  In  1860,  he  invaded  Spain  Avith 
3,000  men,  and  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  at  Tortosa.  Being  again  set  free,  on  con- 
dition of  renouncing  his  claim  to  the  throne,  his Hr.st  act  was  to  repudiate  that  renun- 
ciation. 

CARLOS,  3lAr>iA  de  i-os  Dolores  Juan  Isidor  Josef  Francesco  Quirino 
AsTosio  Miguel  Gauriel  Rafael,  Don,  b.  j^Iar.  30,  1848;  nephew  of  Luis  Maria 
Fernando;  present  claimant  of  the  throne  of  Spain  as  the  legitimate  heir  of  Charles 
VIII.  As  Charles  VI.  died  without  issue,  his  rights  devolved  upon  his  brother  Don 
Juan,  who  had  married  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  ]irincess  of  ^lodena. 
Their  .son,  the  present  Don  Carlos,  was  educated  principally  in  Austria,  and  married  jVIar- 
garetde  Bourbon,  princess  of  Parma,  daughter  of  the  late  duke  Ferdinand,  Chiirles  III., 
and  sister  of  the  present  count  de  Chambord,  who  claims  to  be  Henry  V.  of  France. 
In  Oct.,  1868,  Don  Juan  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  whose  standard  was  raised  by  some 
of  his  partisans  in  the  n.  of  Spain  in  April,  1873.  On  the  16th  of  July  following,  Don 
Carlos  published  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and 
Valencia  to  take  arms  in  his  cause,  promising  to  restore  their  ancient  liberties;  and 
in  Dec.  Ids  brother,  Don  Alfonso,  assumed  command  of  the  Carlist  forces  in  Cata- 
lonia. Don  Carlos  liimsclf  made  his  entry  to  SjKun,  July  1^),  1873,  announcing  that  he 
-came  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  country.  Thenceforward  there  was  incessant  war 
in  the  n.  part  of  the  kingdom  or  the  republic,  in  which  there  were  victories  on  both 
sides;  but  for  the  most  ])art  the  battles  were  unfavorable  to  the  Carli.sts,  vuitil  Feb., 
1876,  when  their  cause  was  completely  crushed  at  Tolosa,  the  defenders  of  that  last 
stronghold  flying  in  a  panic  toward  France.  Don  Carlos  went  to  Paws,  where.  Mar. 
3,  1876,  he  proclaimed:  "Being  desirous  of  putting  a  stop  to  bloodshed,  I  forbear  con- 
tinuing a  glorious  but  at  present  fruitless  struggle.  In  the  face  of  a  great  superiority  of 
numbers,  and  in  view  especially  of  the  sulTerings  of  mj'  volunteers,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  return  the  sword  to  the  scabbard.  I  will  never  sign  a  convention  [abandonment  of 
all  clain\s].  JTy  flag  remains  furled  luitil  the  monu-nt  Avhich  God  sJiall  flx  as  the 
supreme  hour  of  redemption."     Don  Carlos  has  five  children,  four  daughters  and  a  sou. 

CABLOS,  S.\Js,  a  t.  of  Venezuela,  South  America,  in  a  valley  on  the  Aguare,  a  feeder 
of  the  Orinoco,  120  m.  s.w.  of  Caracas.  Before  the  wars  of  independence  it  was  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  having  been  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  province.  The 
town  is  handsome  aud  well  laid  out.  The  pop.  was  formerly  10,000,  but  is  now  con- 
siderably less.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in  tiie  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the 
cultivation  of  indigo,  cotton,  and  coffee,  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  plantations 
in  the  neighboring  savannahs. 

CARLOS  DE  BOURBON,  Don  Mxuix  Isidor,  b.  :Mar.  29,  1788,  was  the  second  son 
of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  and  was  educated  chiefly  by  priesLs.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  Spain,  his  bnjther,  Ferdinand  VII.,  rcascended  the  throne;  but  having 
married  thrice  without  issue,  Don  C.  began  to  cherish  the  hope  of  succeeding  his 
brother.  An  insurrection  in  his  interest  broke  out  in  1825,  in  Catalonia;  but  was  put 
down,  Don  C.  himself  not  participating  in  it.  A  fourth  time,  however,  the  indefatig- 
able Ferdinand  married,  and  the  result  was  a  daughter,  the  infanta  Maria  lsal)ella  (late 
queen  of  Spain),  b.  Oct.  10,  1830.  Now,  as  the  Salic  law,  excluding  females  from 
succession  to  the  throne,  had  l)een  abrogated,  the  hojx'sof  the  Carlisls,  as  the  followers 
of  Don  C.  were  called,  were  destroyed.  During  tlie  illness  of  the  king,  in  Sept. 
1832,  the  Carlists  succeeded  so  far  as  to  win  from  him  a  re-institution  of  the  Salic 
law;' but  he  revoked  it  again  as  soon  as  he  had  partially  recovered,  and  thus  Don  C. 
was  again  disappointed.  As  he  still  continued  his  agitation,  he  was  banished,  in  1833, 
to  Portugal,  and  soon  afterwards  was  cr)mmanded  to  reside  in  the  papal  states.  But 
before  C\  liail  embarked  for  Italy,  king  Ferdinand  VII.  died,  Sept.  29.  1833.  Don  C. 
was  now  recoirnizcd  as  heir  to  the"  throne  of  Spain,  not  only  by  the  Carlists  but  also  hy 
Dom  Miguel  in  Portugal;  and  liaving  refu.'^ed  to  obey  the  queen-regent's  order  for  his 
deportntion  to  Italy,  he  was  declared  a  rebel,  Oct.  16,  1833.  By  the  quadruple  alliance 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  France,  both  C.  and  Dom  Miguel  were  banished 
from  Portugal,  and  in  June,  1834,  the  former  embarked  for  England.  In  the  following 
month,  he  returned  to  the  continent,  passed  in  disguise  through  France  into  Spain, 
■vrhere  he  e.xcited  an  insurrection  in  the  northern  provhices,  but  was  ultimately  com- 
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pelled  to  escape  into  France.  In  1836,  liis  claims  to  the  throne  were  unanimously 
rejected  by  the  constituent  cortes.  lu  1844,  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son; 
and  died  at  Trieste,  Mar.  10,  1855.— Don  Caklos,  his  son,  b  1818,  was  better  known 
as  the  count  de  Moutcmoliu.  This  second  i)rcteuder  made  an  attempt,  in  1849,  to  pass 
under  a  disguise  tlirough  France  into  Spain,  but  failed.  In  1860,  a  Carlist  insurrection 
was  once  more  attempted,  in  consequence  of  winch  the  count  de  Monlemolin  and  his 
brother  were  arrested,  but  liljcrated  after  the  former  had  signed  a  renunciation  of  all 
his  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne.  He  d.  in  1861.  The  present  representative  of  his 
pretensions  is  his  nephew,  Don  Carlos,  son  of  his  brother  Juan,  b.  1848.  On  Jiis 
behalf,  Carhst  risings — speedily  repressed — took  place  in  1869,  1870,  and  1872;  but  the 
insurrection  headed  by  Don  Carlos,  after  the  abdication  of  king  Amadeo,  in  1873, 
proved  much  more  formidable,  and  kept  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain  in  great  con- 
fusion till  the  beginning  of  1876,  when  it  was  crushed. 

CARLOVINGIANS,  the  second  dynasty  of  Frankish  kings.  The  origin  of  the  family 
is  traced  to  Aruulph,  bishop  of  Metz,  who  d.  in  631.  His  son,  Ansegise,  married  a 
daughter  of  Pepin,  of  Lauden,  m  Austrasia.  His  sons,  Martin  and  Pepin  d'Heristall 
(q.v.),  as  the  greatest  territorial  lords  in  Austrasia,  were  called  to  the  office  of  mayor  of 
the  palace.  Martin  was  assassinated;  Pepin,  by  force  of  arms,  compelled  the 'weak 
Merovingian  king,  Theodoric  III.,  to  invest  him  with  the  office  of  mayor  of  the  palace 
in  all  the  three  Prankish  states,  Neustria,  Austrasia,  and  Burgundy.  Pepin  allowed 
the  ]\Ierovingian  kings  to  remain  upon  the  throne,  but  they  were  kings  only  in  name. 
He  d.  on  17th  Dec,  714,  and  left  as  his  successor,  his  young  grandson,  Theodoald:  but 
Charles  Martel  (q.v.),  a  natural  son  of  Pepin,  was  made  mayor  of  the  palace  by  the 
Austrasians,  and  in  this  capacity  subjected  the  three  states  to  his  power.  He  d.  in  741. 
His  two  sons,  Carloman  and  Pepin  le  href,  divided  the  kingdom,  although  for  a  time 
the  nominal  Merovingian  dynasty  still  subsisted ;  but  Pepin  at  last  formally  assumed 
the  royal  power,  and  was  crowned  king  of  the  Franks  on  3d  ]Maj-,  752.  This  is  the 
formal  commencement  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty.  Pepin  began  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
His  sons,  Carloman  and  Charles  the  great  or  Charlemagne  (q  v.),  succeeded  liim,  of  whom 
the  latter  soon  reigned  alone,  and  prodigiously  extended  his  dominious.  In  800,  pope 
Leo.  III.  set  upon  his  head  the  crown  of  the  western  Roman  empire.  He  divided  his 
dominions  amongst  his  sons,  of  whom,  however,  only  one,  Louis  le  debonnaire,  sur- 
vived him,  who,  in  the  lift  of  the  kings  of  France,  appears  as  Louis  I.,  but  who  was 
properly  emperor  and  king  of  the  Franks.  With  Charlemagne,  however,  the  high 
abilities  of  his  family  suddenly  disappeared,  and  his  successors  showed  much 
weakness  of  character.  Family  feuds  broke  out  during  the  life  of  Louis  le  debon- 
naire, who  had  divided  his  dominions  in  part  amongst  his  sons,  and  he  terminated 
an  inglorious  reign  in  840.  By  a  treaty  concluded  in  Aug.,  843,  Lotharius  I.,  the 
■eldest  .son  of  Louis,  obtained  tiie  imperial  crown  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  Lor- 
raine, Franche  Comte,  Provence,  and  the  Lyonnois;  Louis,  his  brother,  called  Louis 
the  German,  obtained  the  German  part  of  his  father's  dominions;  and  Charles  the  bald, 
the  son  of  a  second  marriage,  obtained  Neustria,  Aquitania,  and  the  Spanish  Hark,  and 
maj^  almost  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  emperer  Lotharius 
I.  died  in  855,  and  his  dominions  were  again  dividid — his  eldest  son,  Louis  II.,  being 
emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  and  his  two  other  sons  kings  of  Lorraine  and  of  Provence,  but 
their  kingdoms  reverted  to  the  emperor, — Charles  the  fat,  a  son  of  Louis  the  German, 
having  become  emperor,  was  elected  by  the  French  nobles  to  be  their  king  in  882 ;  and 
being  previou.sly  in  possession  of  Italy  and  Germauj',  united  under  his  sway  great  part 
of  Charlemagne's  empire.  But  he  was  a  weak  monarch,  and  was  deposed  in  887.  The 
imperial  dignity  passed  by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Arnulph  with 
Fritzlar,  count  of  Franconia,  to  another  family.  The  French  dynasty,  of  which 
Charles  the  bald  may  be  deemed  the  founder,  continued  in  a  succession  of  weak 
monarchs  for  about  a  century,  till  it  terminated  with  the  reign  of  Louis  V.,  on  whose 
death,  Hugh  Capet,  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in  France,  seized  the  crown  in  987. 
The  Carlovingian  kings  had  for  some  time  previous  possessed  no  real  power.  A  sub- 
sequent marriage,  however,  connected  tlieir  family  with  that  of  the  Capets,  and  enabled 
the  kings  of  France  to  trace  their  descent  from  Charlemange. 

The  Carlovingian  djmasty  figures  in  the  early  history  of  France  as  the  ally  of  the 
church.  It  aided  the  popes  against  the  Lombards;  made  war  on  the  Aquitanians,  who 
pillaged  and  despoiled  the  churches;  established  the  temporal  power  of  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter;  subdued  and  converted  the  still  pagan  Saxons;  and  fought  the  Mohammed- 
ans in  Spain.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  fi^d  the  church  ungrateful:  it  sanctioned, 
by  benediction  and  praj-er,  the  conquests  of  this  powerful  family;  in  various  ways 
impressed  its  sacred  stamp  of  approbation  upon  it,  and  for  its  sake  resuscitated  the 
imposing  idea  of  an  empire  of  the  west.  But  this  alliance,  which  was  advantageous  to 
the  policy  of  kings  like  Pepin  le  Bref  and  his  .son  Charlemagne,  because  they  had  genius, 
vigor,  and  design,  became  at  a  later  period,  under  their  feeble  successors,  a  chief  cause 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty,  for  the  clergy,  after  814,  gi-ew  stronger  and  more 
exacting  every  day,  and  forced  the  monarchs  to  new  concessions. 

CARLOVITZ,  or  Karloyitz,  a  t.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  the  "kingdom"  or 
province  of  Slavonia.     It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  8  m.  s.s.e. 
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of  Ppterwardoin,  and  is  noted  for  its  excellent  wine,  and  for  the  treaty  conchided  here 
in  1699.  Tlie  wine — especially  the  red  variety — ranks  Avith  the  best  and  strongest 
obtained  in  Hungary,  and  in  soniL-  years  the  product  has  amounted  to  about  IJ  million' 
of  gallons  Pop.  '69.  4.419.  The  important  treaty  or  peace  of  C.  was  concluded,  in 
1699,  between  the  allies  Austria.  Russia.  Poland,  and  Venice  on  one  side,  and  the  porte- 
on  the  other,  and  included  the  following  articles.  "That  Austria  should  rei)ossess  the 
territories  captured  by  the  Turks  during  two  centuries  (which  included  Uungjiry  and 
Slavonia,  and  she  also  acquired  Transylvania);  that  Venice  sliould  hold  the  Morea  as 
far  as  Hie  isthmus;  tliat  Poland  should  take  back  Podolia  and  the  lands  in  the  Ukraine 
conquered  by  ^Mohammed  IV.,  but  should  cede  certain  places  in  Moldavia;  and  that 
Russia  should  have  th«  territory'  of  Azof." 

CARLOW,  the  capital  t.  of  Carlow  co.,  Ireland,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  \h& 
Burren  and  Ihe  Barrow,  o6  m.  s.w.  of  Dublin  by  rail.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  two 
principal  streets,  from  which  branch  many  smaller  ones,  and  a  suburb,  Graigue,  in 
Queen's  CO..  on  the  opposite  side  of  tiie  river,  witli  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 
It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  divinity  college.  C.  has  extensive  tlour-miils, 
and  is  the  emporium  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district,  largely  exported  from 
this  place.  Pop.  '71.  7.842.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  There  are  liere  tlie 
remains  of  a  castle,  picturesquel}'  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  Barrow,  founded  in 
1180  by  sir  Hugh  de  Lacj'.  In  1801.  the  duke  of  Clarence  established  the  exc.-hequer  of 
the  kingdom  in  this  place.  It  constituted  one  of  tlie  l)()undaries  of  the  Pale,  beyond 
which  tlie  king's  writ  was  not  recognized  by  the  "  Irishiy."  Its  tir»t  charter  was  granted 
•  in  the  13th  c.  by  William  Marshall,  earl  of  Pembroke.  Tlie  town  grew  up  around  this 
castle,  which  was  several  times  besieged  by,  and  alternately  in  the  possession  of,  the 
English  and  Irish.  The  castle  (one  of  great  extent)  was  In  the  possession  of  the  insurgents 
in  1650,  when  it  was  closely  invested  by  gen.  Ireton  and  the  republican  army.  The 
garrison  surrendered  on  conditions  to  sir  llardress  Waller,  whom  Ireton  had  left  to 
conduct  the  siege.  It  was  then  dismantled;  and  about  one  half  of  this  once  stately 
castle  now  remains  a  picturesque  ruin.  In  tlie  Irish  insurrection  of  1798.  the  insiirgcmts 
attacked  the  town,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  garrison  and  yeomanry,  and  600  of  them 
killed.  The  Barrow  is  here  navigable  for  small-craft  to  its  junction  with  the  Grand 
canal  at  Atliy. 

CAELO'W,  a  small  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  in  Leinster  province,  with  an  area  of  about 
346  sq.m.,  of  whicli  liths  are  arable.  C,  except  in  the  southern  extremitv,  wliere  it  is- 
hilly,  is  a  triangular  fertile  level,  or  gently  undulating  plain,  between  the  Wicklow  and 
AVexford  range  of  hills  on  the  e.,  and  the  highlands  beyond  the  Barrow  on  the  west. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Barrow  and  Slaney.  (J.  consi.sts  chiefly  of  granite,  covered  in 
the  middle  plain,  or  richer  tracts,  by  limestone  gravel,  on  which  are  fine  loams  and 
pasture.  In  the  uplands,  the  .soil  is  gravelly.  Lower,  carboniferous  limestone  crops 
out  in  the  valley  of  the  Barrow.  On  tlie  w.  side  of  the  co.  liegins  the  great  coal  district 
of  Lein.ster.  In  1876,  79.345  acres  were  under  crop,  the  chief  crops  being  oats,  pf)tatoes, 
barley,  and  wheat.  There  are  many  dairies  on  the  plains.  The  cliief  exports  are  corn, 
tlour,  meal,  butter,  etc.  Along  the  Barrow,  which  falls  above  a  foot  per  mile,  are  a 
great  many  extensive  corn-mills.  Pop. '41,  80,228;  '51,  68,059;  '71,  51,472.  It  returns 
three  members  to  parliament — two  for  the  co.  at  large,  and  one  for  the  borough  of 
Carlow.  The  chief  towns  are  Carlow,  Tullow,  and  Bagenalstown.  At  Old  Leighlin  a 
synod  was  held,  in  030,  to  .settle  the  time  of  Easter.  Several  engagements  occurred  in 
the  CO.  during  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798.  The  chief  antiquities  of  C.  are  cromlech.s, 
castles,  and  the  cathedral  church  of  Old  Leighlin.  A  cromlech  near  Carlow  town  has  a 
covering  .stone  23  ft.  long,  and  of  nearly  90  tons. 

CARLOWITZ,  or  C.mu.ovitz,  a  t.  in  Hungary,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
8  m.  s.e.  of  Peterwardein;  pop.  '73,  4,419.  It  is  the  .seat  of  the  Greek  archbishop  for 
the  Au.strian  dominions,  and  has  seminaries  for  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  a 
gymnasium,  a  lyceum,  and  a  hospital.  It  was  here  that  peace  between  Austria,  Turkey, 
Poland,  and  Venice  was  concluded  in  1699. 

CARLSBAD,  or  K.\isi:n-KAULsnAD,  a  t.  in  Bohemia,  much  celebrared  for  its  hotm!n- 
iial  spriug.s,  and  frequented  in  summer  by  visitors  of  the  most  aristocratic  character 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  permanent  population  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
about  7,000,  who  are  very  industrious,  making  carpets,  knives,  scissors,  needles,  wood- 
work, and  articles  of  Bohemian  glass,  such  as  are  likely  to  induce  visitors  to  purchase. 
The  visitors  in  a  season,  which  usually  lasts  from  15th  June  to  15th  Aug.,  amount  to 
15,000  or  18,000.  The  wells  have  been  frequented  from  a  very  early  period,  but  have 
been  of  great  celebrity  since  the  14th  century.  The  .scenery  is  extremel}'  beautiful. 
The  town  is  well  built,  the  accommodation  for  guests  good,  and  the  place  free  from 
some  of  the  abuses  too  common  at  other  German  spas.  No  gaming-houses  exist  here. 
The  temperature  of  the  hot  .springs  varies  from  117"  to  165'  Fahrenheit.  The  princi- 
pal spring,  the  Sprudel,  has  a  very  large  volume,  and  is  foiccd  up  to  a  height  of  3  ft. 
from  the  ground.  Altogether,  the  daily  flow  of  the  springs  of  C.  is  estimated  at  2,000,- 
000  gallons.  The  principal  ingredient  in  the  water  is  sulphate  of  soda.  The  whole 
town  of  C  appears  to  stand  on  a  vast  calilron  of  boiling  water,  which  is  kept  from 
bursting   only  by  the   safety-valves  the  springs  provide.     On    one   occasion,  after  an 
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explosion,  poles  of  30  fathoms  in  lengtli,  tlirust  into  the  aperture,  did  not  reach  the 
bottom.  A.  congress  of  German  powers  Avas  held  here  in  Aug.,  1819.  in  which  various 
resolutions,  denunciator}'  of  a  free  press  and  lilx'ral  opinions,  were  arrived  at,  and  meas- 
ures of  repression  determined  on. 

CARLS  BURG,  or  KARLsnritG,  a  t.  of  Transylvania,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maros,  here  crossed  I)y  a  bridge  some  200  yards  in  length,  48  m.  s.  of  Klausenburg.  It 
is  built  partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly  in  a  valley,  is  fortified,  and  has  a  citadel  .surrounded 
"by  walls  with  bastions.  Gold  and  silver,  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Transylvania, 
are  purified  and  coined  here.  The  oulj'  manufacture  of  importance  is  saltpeter."  Maros 
Porto,  the  chief  shipping-place  for  Transylvanian  rock-salt,  is  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
town.  C.  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Apuimn.  remains  of  which  are  still  found. 
Pop.  '69,  7,95.5. 

CARLSCRO'NA,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  in  Sweden,  is  situated  on 
the  rocky  island  of  Trotso,  and  its  adjoining  islets  in  the  Baltic,  which  are  connected 
by  bridges,  in  lat.  56'  9  n.,  long.  15'  '65'  east.  The  town  was  built  in  1680  by  Charles 
XT.,  who  gave  it  his  own  name,  and  conferred  upon  it  several  important  privileges, 
besides  making  it  the  great  naval  station  and  arsenal  of  Sweden,  instead  of  Stockholm. 
It  has  a  magnificent  harljor,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  the  largest  vessels. 
The  only  practicable  entrance  for  large  ships  is  defended  by  tAvo  strong  forts.  The 
dry-docks,  blasted  out  of  the  granite  rock  at  vast  expense,  are  an  attraction  to 
strangers.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  connection  with  the  arsenal.  Pop. 
'75,  16,877. 

The  province  of  C.  or  Blckinge  is  situated  in  the  s.  of  Sweden,  in  lat  56'  to  56°  30'  n., 
long.  14'  30'  to  16"  cast.  It  has  the  Baltic  on  its  s.  and  e.  margins.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  1120  sq.m,  with  a  pop.  of  131.812.  It  is  hilly  without  being  mountainous,  and 
generally  fertile,  yielding  rye  and  potatoes  abundantly,  and  also  wheat,  oats,  and  peas. 
The  fisheries  emplo}'  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

CARLSHAMN,  a  fortified  t.  on  the  s.  coast  of  Sweden,  about  30  m.  w.  of  Carlscrona, 
at  the  end  of  a  beautiful  valley.  The  harbor  is  small  but  secure,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  iron,  timber,  pitch,  and  tar  is  carried  on.  There  are  manufactures  of  sail-cloth, 
1o!)a>cco,  hats,  soap,  and  leather;  there  are  also  dve-works  and  ship-building  yards.  Pop. 
5,731. 

CARLSRUHE,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  is  situated  a  few  miles  east- 
ward from  the  Khine.  It  was  founded  by  the  Markgraf  Charles-'William  of  Baden-Dur- 
laeh,  in  1715,  and  built  on  a  curious  and  regidar  plan  in  connection  with  the  palace, 
which  constitutes  the  center  point  from  which  the  streets,  so  far  as  constructed,  diverge 
in  the  shape  of  an  extended  fan.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved.  There  are  a 
number  of  fine  buililings;  flourishing  educational  institutions;  the  court  library  con- 
tains 80,000  volumes;  a  public  library,  90,000;  and  there  are  valuable  collections  of  antiq- 
uities, objects  of  natural  history,'etc.  An  aqueduct  from  the  Durlach  supplies  the  town 
"vvith  water.  In  the  market-place,  which  is  the  finest  of  the  public  squares,  a  stone 
pyramid  incloses  the  remnins  of  the  founder  of  the  city.  The  manufactures  include 
machines  of  various  sorts,  engines,  locomotives,  railway  carriages  and  wagons,  Jew- 
elry, carpets,  chemical  products,  and  cloth.  C.  is  generally  spelled  Karlsruhe.  Pop. 
'75,  42,768. 

CARLSTAD,  a  t.  of  Sweden,  on  the  island  of  Tingvalla,  in  lake  Wenern,  about  1.60 
m.  w.  of  Stockholm.  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  two  bridges,  one  of  which 
is  a  large  and  very  handsome  structure.  The  town  is  well  built,  has  a  cathedral,  cabi- 
net of  natural  history,  etc.,  and  commands  extensive  views  of  the  most  baautiful 
scenerv.  Its  trade  is  large,  consisting  in  exjwrts  of  iron,  copper,  timber,  and  corn.  Pop. 
'76,  6,622. 

CARLSTADT,  a  t.  of  Croatia,  in  Austria,  situated  in  a  rich  plain  between  the  rivers 
Ivulpa  and  Korona,  33  m.  s.w.  of  Agram.  It  is  fortified — the  original  fortress  having 
been  erected  in  the  16th  c.  to  resist  the  Turks — has  an  old  castle,  and  armory  of 
30,000  stand  of  arras.  It  has  a  large  garrison,  the  Austrian  executive  looking  upon  it 
as  a  place  of  consideraljle  importance,  on  account  of  its  position  on  a  navigable  river, 
anti  on  the  great  road  into  the  center  of  Croatia  from  the  coast.  It  has  few  manufactures, 
but  an  active  transit  trade.     Pop.  '69,  5,175. 

CARLSTADT.  Ivarlstadt,  or  Karolostadt  (real  name,  Andreas  Rxn^oLF 
BoDENSTEix),  1480-1541;  a  German  reformer,  at  first  a  friend  and  afterwards  an  oppo- 
nent of  Luther.  He  became  a  professor  in  Wittenberg,  first  in  philosophy  and  then  in 
theology,  and  in  1511  was  rector  of  the  university,  about  which  time  he  became  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Luther.  Carlstadt  went  to  Rome  to  study  canon  law,  returning  to 
Wittenberg  in  1515,  where  he  took  up  the  defense  of  Reuchliu,  the  scholar  against 
whom  a  violent  persecution  was  raging.  In  1517,  he  published  arguments  asserting 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  declaring  that  in  the  silence  of  Scripture, 
appeals  from  the  fathers  of  the  church  must  be  made  to  reason.  When  liUther  nailed 
his  thesis  to  the  door  of  the  church,  Carlstadt  supported  him.  In  the  bill  against  Luther, 
Carlstadt  was  especially  named  and  condemned;  and  he  was  the  first  to  appeal  from  the 
pope  to  a  general  council.     In  1521,  bv  invitation  of  the  king,  he  went  to  Denmark  to 
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teach  the  doctrines  of  the  reformatiou;  but  he  soon  returned.  About  this  time,  diflFer- 
ences  sprang  up  between  Carlstadt  and  Luther,  owing  to  the  former's  liot-headedness; 
he  demanded  violent  measures,  where  Luther  desired  prudence  and  patience.  Wliile 
Luther  was  imprisoned,  Carlstadt  greatly  impaired  the  cause  b\'his  extreme  course,  and 
at  last  Luther  declared  against  him.  Being  compelled  to  leave  Wittenberg,  Carlstadt 
became  a  pastor  in  Thuringia,  where  his  violence  created  a  suspicion  that  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Anabaptists,  and  that  lie  might  Ije  implicated  in  the  schemes  of  the  peasant 
revolt.  The  elector  sent  Luther  to  find  out  the  true  state  of  affairs;  and  when  Lutlier 
preached  against  Carlstadt  at  Jena,  they  held  a  discussion  on  the  "  rcid  presence,"  which 
Carlstadt  was  the  first  to  deny,  and  an  open  quarrel  broke  out  between  them.  Carl- 
stadt was  ordered  out  of  Saxony,  and  wandered  from  place  to  place  exciting  tumults, 
and  prompting  the  people  to  destroy  pictures  and  images  in  the  churches.  Again  sus- 
pected of  provokinij  insurrection,  ho  was  pursued  and  exposed  to  hardships,  and  even, 
danger  to  his  life.  In  this  extremity  he  appealed  to  Luther,  through  whose  iufiuence  he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Saxouj',  where  for  some  years  he  led  a  c[uiet  life.  This  quiet 
was  unendurable  by  his  restless  spirit,  and  he  once  more  attacked  Luther;  the  contro- 
versy, in  which  Zwingli  agreed  with  Carlstadt  in  his  views  of  the  Lord's  supper,  grew 
fiercer  than  ever,  and  Carlstadt,  who  was  no  longer  permitted  to  dwell  in  Saxony,  fled: 
to  Frieslaud,  and  thence  to  Switzerland,  where  Zwingli's  influence  made  him  a  pastor, 
and  afterwards  an  archdeacon  al  Zurich.  In  1534,  he  settled  as  professor  of  theology 
in  Basel,  remaining  thereuntil  his  death.  He  was  the  first  prie.st  to  write  against  celib- 
acy, and  the  first  Protestant  clergyman  to  take  a  wife. 

CARLTOX,  a  co.  in  n.e,  ^linnesota.  on  the  "".Visconsin  border,  intersected  by  the- 
Northern  Pacific  and  Lake  Superior  railroads;  900sq.m. ;  pop.  cO,  1230.  Surface  uneven, 
and  for  the  most  part  covered  with  uiaple  and  pine  trees. 

CARLTOX,  Thomas,  d.d.,  1809-74;  b.  N.  H. ;  a  Methodist  minister,  who  in 
1829  began  his  work  in  the  Western  New  Yorlv  conference  in  Eochester,  Buffalo,  and 
other  places.  He  was  for  20  years  the  principal  agent  of  the  Methodist  book  concern^ 
in  New  York  city. 

C.VRLUDOVrCA  PALMA'TA,  a  South  American  shrub  or  tree  bearing  the  leaves- 
from  which  Panama  hats  are  woven,  tlic  best  of  which  are  plaited  from  a  single  leaf, 
the  work  requiring  many  weeks  of  labor. 

CARLUKE',  a  municipal  burgh  in  the  middle  of  Lanarkshire,  near  the  riglit  bank 
of  the  Clyde,  6  m.  n.w.  of  Lanark.  Pop.  '71,  3,428.  The  neighborhood  is  rich  in  coal, 
iron,  and  limestone,  and  mining  is  the  chief  industr}^  of  the  place.  The  orchaids 
around  cover  130  acres.  Not  far  off  is  Lee.  the  seat  of  the  Lockharts,  where  is  preserved 
the  famous  Lee  jjenny,  noticed  by  sir  W.  Scott  in  the  Talisman.  liomau  coins  have 
been  found  here.  Gen.  Koy,  the  anliquaiy,  author  of  the  Military  Antiquities  of  (he 
Bomuna  iti  North  Britain,  was  a  native  of  Carluke. 

CARLYLE,  Joseph  D.\cnE,  1759-1804;  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  a  fellow  of 
Queens'  college.  He  succeeded  Dr.  Paley  as  chancellor  of  Carlisle,  and  in  1794  was 
appointed  processor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge.  He  had  already  published  a  translation  of 
an  Arabic  history  of  Egyi")t,  and  in  179(5  he  issued  a  volume  of  Spccimenn  of  Arabic 
Poetrif.  Lord  Elgin  procured  Carlyle's  appointment  in  the  Turkish  embassy,  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  travel  in  the  east,  where  he  collected  Greek  and  Syriac 
manuscripts  for  a  contemplated  revision  of  the  New  Testament,  but  lie  did  not  live  to 
do  the  work. 

CARLYLE,  TiiOM.vs,  was  b.  4th  Dec,  1795,  in  the  t.  of  Ecclefechan,  parish  of 
Hoddam,  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland.  Educated  first  at  the  parish  school,  and  afterwards 
at  Annan,  he  pas.sed  to  Edinburgh  university,  with  a  view  to  entering  the  Scottish 
church,  in  liis  15th  or  IGtli  year.  Here  he  studied  irregularly,  but  with  ama/iiig 
avidity.  The  stories  which  are  related  of  his  immense  reading  are  almost  fabulous. 
About  the  ndddle  of  his  theological  curriculum,  C.  felt  wholly  disinclined  to  become  a 
clergyman,  and,  after  a  short  period  spent  in  teaching  at  Dysart,  in  Fifeshire,  he 
embraced  literature  as  a  profession.  His  first  efforts  were  contributions  to  Bre;yster's 
Enqidopcpdia .  In  1824.  he  iniblished  a  translation  of  Legendre's  Oeometry,  to  which  he 
prefixed  an  essay  on  proportion,  mathematics  having,  during  his  college  years,  been  a 
favorite  .study  with  him.  In  1823-1824.  had  appeared  in  the  London  Ma f/azinehh  JJfe 
of  SchiUrr,  and,  during  the  same  year,  his  translation  of  Goethe's  Wilhdi/t  Meishr.  In 
1825,  the  L/fi  of  SHnller  was  recnst,  and  published  in  a  separate  form.  It  was  very 
highly  praised;  indeed,  one  can  discern  in  the  critici.snis  of  the  book  certain  indications 
of  tlie  genius  of  Carlyle.  The  translation  of  Wilhdm  Mmter  met  with  a  .somcAvhat  dif- 
ferent fate.  De  Quincey,  in  one  of  his  acrid  and  capricious  moods,  fell  foul  both  of 
Goethe  and  his  translator;  while  lord  Jelfrey,  in  the  Edinfjurffh  Reviftr,  admitting  C.  to 
be  "  a  person  of  talents,"  slashed  in  cavalier  fashion  at  tin;  book.  In  1827,  C.  married 
Miss  Welch,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox,  and,  during  the  .same  year,  appeared  his 
Spprimcv»  >f  German  liomance  (4  vols.,  Tait.  Edinburgh).  From  1827  to  1834,  he 
resided  chiefly  at  Craigenputtoch,  a  .small  property  in  Dumfries.shirc,  belonging  to  his 
wife — the  "loneliest  nook  in  Britain,"  as  he  .says  himself  in  a  letter  to  Goethe,  "  fifteen 
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m  u.w.  of  Dumfries,  among  tlie  granite  liills  and  the  black  morasses  -which  stretch 
westward  through  Galloway  almost  to  the  Irish  sea."  Here  C.  revolved  in  his  mind  the 
great  questions  in  philosophy,  literature,  social  life,  and  politics,  to  the  elucidation  of 
which — after  his  own  singular  fashion — he  has  earnestly  dedicated  his  whole  life.  Here, 
also,  lie  commenced  to  write  the  splendid  series  of  critical  and  biographical  essays 
which  first  familiarized  Englishmen  with  the  riches  of  modern  German  thought.  For 
this  work,  he  was  incomparably  better  fitted  than  any  man  then  living  in  Great 
Britain.  Possessing  a  knowledge  of  the  German  tongue  such  as  no  foreigner  ever 
surpassed,  he  was  also  inspired  by  the  conviction,  that  the  literature  of  Germany,  in 
deplii,  truthfulness,  sincerity,  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  was  greatly  superior  to  what 
was  admired  and  relished  at  home.  Gifted,  moreover,  in  a  degree  altogether  unex- 
ampled, with  a  talent  for  portraiture,  he  soon  painted  in  ineffaceable  colors  on  the 
British  memory,  the  images  of  Scliiller,  Fichte,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  and  other  foreign 
magnates,  until  then  almost  unheard  of.  Gradually',  educated  circles  awoke  to  the  fact, 
that  a  literary  Columbus  had  appeared  among  them,  who  had  discovered  a  ' '  new 
world  "  of  letters,  the  freshness  and  grandeur  of  which  were  sure  to  attract,  sooner  or 
later,  multitudes  of  adventurous  spirits.  One  of  his  most  beautiful,  eloquent,  and  solid 
essays  written  at  Craigenputtoch,  was  that  on  Burns  i^Edmburrih  Review,  1828).  It  has 
given  the  tone  to  all  subsequent  criticism  on  the  Scottish  poet.  The  article  on  German 
Literature,  in  the  same  periodical,  is  a  masterly  review  of  a  subject,  the  importance  of 
which  C.  at  length  succeeded  in  compelling  his  countrymen  to  acknowledge.  But  his 
chef-d'ceuvre  written  on  the  moorland  farm,  was  Sartor  Resartus  ("  the  tailor  done  over," 
the  title  of  an  old  Scottish  song).  This  work,  like  all  his  after-productions,  an  inde- 
scribable mixture  of  the  suljlime  and  the  grotesque,  was  offered  to  various  London 
firms,  and  rejected  on  the  advice  of  their  sapient  "  tasters,"  and  at  lengtli  published  in. 
successive  portions  in  Frasefs  Magazine  (1833-34).  It  professes  to  "be  a  history  or 
biography  of  a  certain  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  (''Devil's  Dirt  "),  professor  in  the  university 
of  Weissnichtwo  ("  Kennaquhair  "),  and  contains  the  manifold  opinions,  speculations, 
inward  agonies,  and  trials  of  tliat  strange  personage — or  rather  of  C.  himself.  The 
whole  book  quivers  with  tragic  pathos,  solemn  aspiration,  or  riotous  humor.  C.  now 
removed  to  London,  where  he  still  resides.  In  1837,  appeared  the  first  work  which  bore 
the  author's  name.  The  French  Revolution,  a  History.  Nothing  can  be  more  gorgeous  than 
the  style  of  this  "prose  epic."  A  fiery  enthusiasm  i>ervades  it,  now  softened  with 
tenderness,  and  again  darkened  with  grim  mockery,  making  it  throughout  the  most 
wonderful  image  of  that  wild  epoch.  C.  looks  on  the  explosion  of  national  wrath  as  a 
work  of  the  divine  Nemesis,  who  "  in  the  fullness  of  times"  destroys,  with  sacred  fury, 
the  accumulated  falsehoods  of  centuries.  To  him,  therefore,  the  revolution  is  a  "  truth 
clad  in  hell-fire."  During  the  same  j'car,  he  delivered  in  London  a  series  of  lectures  on 
German  Literature;  in  1838,  anotlier  series  on  The  History  of  LitcraAure,  or  tM  Succes- 
sive Periods  of  European  Culture;  in  1839,  another  on  'ihe  Revolutions  of  Modern  Europe;' 
and  a  fourth  in  1840,  on  Heroes,  Hero-WorsMp,  and  the  Heroic  in  History;  of  these  only 
the  last  has  been  published.  Meanwhile,  the  first  edition  of  his  Miscellanies  (contribu- 
tions to  the  reviews)  had  appeared  in  1838,  and  his  Chartism  in  1839.  In  1843,  folloAved 
Past  and  Present,  which,  like  its  predecessor,  showed  the  deep,  anxious,  sorrowful 
interest  C.  was  taking  in  the  actual  condition  of  his  countrymen.  In  1845,  he  published 
what  is  by  many  considered  his  masterpiece — Oliver  CromweWs  Letters  and.  Speeches, 
with  Elucidations  and  a  Connecting  Narrative.  The  research  displayed  in  this  book  is 
something  marvelous,  but  the  author  has  been  noblj^  rewarded  for  his  toil,  inasmuch  as 
his  vindication  of  the  protector's  character  is  most  triumphant.  To  C.  has  thus  fallen 
the  unspeakable  honor  of  replacing  in  the  pantheon  of  English  history  the  .statue  of 
England's  greatest  ruler.  In  1850,  the  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,"the^eTcest,  most  sardonic, 
most  furious  of  all  his  Avritmgs,  came  out.  The  violence  of  the  language  in  these 
pamphlets  offended  many.  Nest  year  (1851)  appeared  the  Life  of  John  Sterling — a  biog- 
raphy of  intense  fascination  for  the  younger  intellects  of  the  age.  In  1858-1860,  C. 
published  The  History  of  Frederick  the  Great;  and,  in  1875,  Early  Kings  of  Korirayr 
Also  The  Portraits  of  John  Knox.  C.  was  elected  lord  rector  of  Edinburgh  university  in 
1865;  and,  in  1873,  received  the  Pru.ssian  royal  order  "for  merit."  In  1875,  he  was 
offered  but  refused  the  order  of  the  bath. 

That  C.'s  genius  will  never  want  ample  recognition,  is  most  certain;  but  his  writings 
derive  so  much  of  their  interest  and  power  from  what  is  peculiar  to,  or  at  least  charac- 
teristic of,  the  present  time,  that  future  ages  may  possibly  wonder  at  their  fiery  splendors, 
and  fail  to  sympathize   with  their  prophetic  enthusiasms. 

CARMAGNO'LA,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  about  16  m.  s. 
of  Turin.  It  has  a  massive  old  tower,  the  remains  of  a  very  strong  castle,  which  formerly 
served  as  a  defense  for  the  town.  The  condotticre,  Francesco  Bussone,  afterwards  Conte 
di  Carmagnola,  Avas  a  native  of  this  place.  It  has  manufactures  of  jewelry,  and  a  trade 
in  silk,  fiax,  linen,  cattle,  and  agricultural  produce.     Pop.  12,512. 

CARMAGNO'LA,  Fra^'Cesco  Bussone,  Count  of,  1390-1432;  a  celebrated  brigand, 
at  first  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Milan,  who  made  him  count  and  governor  of  Genoa. 
Ili'.ving  fallen  from  the  duke's  favor,  Carmagnola  became  a  gen.  in  the  Venetian  army, 
and  took  Brescia  from  his  former  master,  whom  he  defeated  in  1437.    In  1431,  he  incur- 
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red  the  suspicion  of  the  Venetiau  senate  because  of  certain  military  failures,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  tortured  and  finally  beheaded. 

CARMAGNOLE,  the  name  of  a  popular  song  and  dunce,  which  was  notorious  as  the 
accompauinient  of  many  excesses  in  the  Frencli  revolution.  It  first  became  popular  in 
the  s.  of  France,  where  it  was  named  after  Carmagnole,  in  Piedmont,  the  home  of  many 
Savoyard  boys  who  playoU  the  tune.     The  soug  began  with: 

Madame  V6to  avail  promis, 
and  every  verse  ended  with  the  refrain: 

Dansons  la  Carmagnole— vive  le  son — clu  canon ! 
Fashion  soon  adopted  the  word,  which  was  next  applied  to  a  sort  of  jacket,  worn  as  a 
symbol  of  patriotism.     Afterwards  it  was  applied  to  the  bomljastic  and  fanatical  reports 
of  tlie  successes  and  glory  of  the  French  arms.     With  tiie  reign  of  terror,  the  song  and 
the  jacket,  associated  with  .so  many  dismal  recollections,  together  disappeared. 

CAmiAR'THEN.     See  Caermartiien,  ante. 

CARMEL  is  a  mountain-ridge,  6  or  8  m.  long,  stretching  nearly  n.  and  s.  from  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  inio  the  .'^ea,  tjie  only  great  promontory  on  tiie  low  coast  of  Palestine. 
It  is  composed  of  a  whitish  stone,  in  which  flints,  poinetimes  curiously  shaped,  are 
imbedded.  The  height  has  been  variously  stated,  but  is  probably  about  1000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  plain.  On  the  e.  is  the  river  Ivishon.  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon;  on  the 
-w.,  a  .small  plain  descending  to  the  .sea.  Oaks,  pines,  olives,  laurels,  and  other  trees 
grow  abundantly  on  the  mountain;  and  various  wild-fruits  evince  its  ancient  fertility 
and  cultivation.  The  name  C".  means  the  fjanlfii  of  God,  or  "a  very  fruitful  region." 
-Mt.  C".  is  renowned  in  Jewish  history,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  imagery  of  the 
propliets.  On  the  summit  of  ^It.  C,  there  is  a  monastery  called  Elias,  after  the  prophet 
Elijah,  the  monks  of  which  take  the  name  of  "  Carmelites."'  It  is  built  on  the  supposed 
siteof  the  grotto  where  Elijah  lived,  and  the  spot  where  he  slew  the  priests  of  Baal.  For 
i\n  invalid  in  search  of  retirement,  with  every  beauty  that  climate  and  natural  scenery 
can  offer,  there  can  be  no  place  siiperior  to  the  convent  on  Carmel. 

CARMEL,  KxioTiTS  OF  the  Ohdeu  of  Orn  L.vdy  of  IMoi'nt,  were  instituted  by 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  incorporated  with  the  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  Lazarus  of 
Jerusalem.  The  order  of  >It.  C.  consisted  of  100  gentlemen,  all  French,  who  were  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  wars,  and  had  considerable  revenues  assigned  to  them.  The  order 
•\vas  confirmed  by  Ijull  by  pope  Paul  V.,  in  1007.  The  great  master  was  created  by  the 
king  putting  about  his  neck  a  tnwny  ribbon,  suspending  a  cross  of  gold,  with  the 
clo;dv  of  the  order,  and  granting  him  power  to  raise  100  knights.  None  were  admitted 
but  tl.ose  who  hail  four  descents  of  noljility  both  by  father  and  mother. 

CARMELITES,  or  Order  of  Oir  L.\dy  op  Mount  C.xRMFii,,  a  monastic  order  prob- 
ablv  ff)un(led  as  an  association  of  hermits  on  3[t.  Carmel  by  Berthold,  count  of  Limoges, 
•abo'ui  115G.  A  legend,  however,  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  order  to  the  prophet 
Elijah;  and  another  makes  the  Virgin  ]\Iary  to  have  Ijcen  a  Carmelite  nun.  Driven  out 
by  the  Saracens  in  the  13th  c,  the  C.  wanclered  over  Euro]K';  and  Simon  Stoch,  their 
general,  changed  them  into  a  mendicant  order  in  1247.  From  that  time,  they  shared  in 
the  usual  vices  of  the  mendicant  (jnlers.  They  subsequently  divided  into  several  branches, 
more  or  less  riij^id  \n  their  rules,  one  disting'uished  i)y  walking  barefooted.  They  e.vist 
at  the  present  day  in  many  Pionian  Catholic  countries. — Tlie_  order  of  OirmeUtesses,  or 
OirmditG  nuns,  was  instituted  in  145'2,  and  is  very  numerous  in  Italy. 

C.VR^^IICIIAEL,  Gf-.hsiiom,  1072-1729;  a  Scotch  metai)hysician,  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh univcrsitv,  in  which  institution  he  became  a  master,  an  ollice  which  wasconverted 
totheprofes.sorshipof  moral  philoso]thy  in  1727.  He  was  a  successful  teacher,  but  often 
in  difflculty  with  his  superiors  in  consecpience  of  his  hasty  temper.  His  works  are  a 
treatise  on  logic  and  the  psychology  of  the  intellectual  i>owers,  in  which  he  afilrms  that 
all  knowledge  may  be  resolved  into  immediate  judirments  known  in  their  own  light;  a 
synopsis  of  natunll  theology;  and  an  edition  of  Puffendorf's  De  Officio  Jltnainis  etCims. 
CARMINATIVES  (from  Lat.  cnrmen,  a  charm),  medicines  to  relieve  flatulence  and  pain 
in  the  bowels,  ."-ucii  as  cardamoms,  pepjiermint,  ginger,  and  other  stimulating  aromatics. 
CARMINE,  or  Carmix  (.\.rabie,  kermcK),  is  a  beautiful  reil  pigment  obtained  from  coch- 
ineal, and  which  is  employ<'d  in  tlie  manufacture  of  the  finer  red  inks,  in  the  dyeing  of 
silk,  in  coloring  arti'lciarflowers,  and  in  miniature  and  water-color  painting.  It  was 
fir.st  prepared  by  a  Franciscan  moid<  at  Pisa,  who  discovered  it  accidentally,  while  com- 
pounding some  moilicine  containing  cocliineal ;  and  in  IGofJ,  it  began  to  be  manufactured. 
It  is  the  finest  red  color  known,  and  was  more  largely  used  formerly  than  now  for 
imparting  a  healthy  aspect  to  the  cheek  of  beauty.  One  process  for  its  i)rwparation  is  to 
digest  1  ib.  of  cocliineal  in  3  gallons  of  water,  for  15  minutes;  then  add  1  oz.  of  cream 
of  tartar;  heat  gently  for  10  minutes;  add  lialf  an  oz.  of  alum;  boil  for  2  or  3  minutes; 
and  after  allowing  any  inqjurilies  to  .settle,  the  clear  liquid  is  placed  in  clean  glass  pans, 
•when  the  C.  is  slowly  deposited.  After  a  time,  the  liquid  \^  drained  off,  and  the  C. 
dried  in  the  shade.  In  the  preparation  of  C,  much  depends  on  a  clear  atmosphere,  and 
a  bright  suimy  day,  as  the  pretty  color  of  the  C.  is  never  nearly  so  good  when  it  has 
bocn  prepared   in   dull  weather,  and  this  accoimts  in  great  part  for  the  superiority  of 
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French  C.  over  that  prepared  in  Eughiud.  The  great  expense  of  pure  C.  has  led  to  the 
fabrication  and  vending  of  substitutes.  Tlie  rouge  oi  tlie  tlieaters  is  made  from  red  san- 
dal-wood, Brazil  wood,  benzoin,  and  alum,  which  are  boiled  in  brantly  or  vinegar  till  a 
paint  of  an  intense  red  color  remains.  A  more  harmless  material  is  olttained  by  evapo- 
rating the  mixture  till  the  liquid  is  driven  olf,  and  making  up  the  red  residue  with  balm 
■of  Mecca,  spermaceti,  or  butter  of  cacao.  The  depth  of  tlie  vcd  tint  may  be  lessened  by 
the  addition  of  chalk.  The  little  color-saucers  called  rouge  d<iihei<,  obtained  from  Por- 
tugal, contain  pure  C. ;  but  imitations  are  made  in  London.  Spam-fJi  icool  and  oriental 
Wool,  which  are  impregnated  with  red  paint,  intended  for  use  on  the  cheek  for  improv- 
ing the  complexion,  are  seldom  genuine. 

CARMOE,  or  Karmoe,  an  island  of  Norway,  at  the  entrance  of  the  B-ukke  fiord,  in 
the  North  sea,  and  20  m.  n.w.  of  Stavanger,  in  hit.  59  20'  u.,  long.  5^  15  east.  A  strait 
2  m.  in  width  separates  it  from  the  mainland.  With  a  length  of  21  m.,  and  an  average 
breadth  of  5,  it  has  a  population  of  6,400,  who  are  principally  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
«nd  in  cattle-rearing. 

CARMO  NA,  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  20  m.  n.e.  of  Seville.  It  is  situated  on  an  ele- 
vatetl  ridge,  overlooking  a  rich  and  olive-clad  plain,  and  its  old  massive  ^Moorish  walls 
and  castle  give  it  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  It  has  a  fine  old  Gothic  church,  and 
the  gate  of  Cordova  is  a  most  interesting  piece  of  architecture.  It  has  manufactures  of 
■vvooleu  cloth,  hats,  leather;  also  flour  and  oil  mills,  and  an  important  annual  cattle-fair. 
Pop.  18,000. 

CARNAC,  a  village  in  the  department  of  Morbihan.  France,  17  m.  s.e.  of  Lorient.  It 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  Celtic  monument  situated  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  village,  on  a  wide  desolate  plain  near  the  sea-siiore.  The  monument 
■consists  of  10,000  to  12,000  rude  broken  obelisks  of  granite,  resting  with  their  smaller 
ends  in  the  ground,  rising,  many  of  them,  to  a  height  of  18  ft.,  though  a  large  propor- 
tion does  not  exceed  3  ft.,  and  arranged  in  11  parallel  rows,  forming  10  avenues  extend- 
ing fi'om  e.  to  w.,  and  having  at  one  end  a  curved  row  of  18  stones,  the  extremities  of 
•wiiich  touch  the  outer  horizontal  rows.  The  origin  and  object  of  the  monument  remain 
fl,  mvsterv.  Similar  but  smaller  structures  are  found  to  the  w.  of  C,  at  Erdevan  and  St. 
Barije.     Pop.  76,  636. 

CARNAHTIBA  PALM,  or  Caeaxaiba  Palm,  Copernida  cerifera,  a  very  beautiful  spe- 
cies of  pahn,  which  abounds  in  the  northern  pans  of  Brazil,  in  some  places  forming 
va.st  forests.  It  attains  a  height  of  only  20  to  40  ft.;  but  hs  timber  is  valuable,  is  used  in 
Brazil  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  and  is  imported  into  Britain  for  veneering.  The 
fruit  is  black,  and  about  the  size  of  an  olive;  it  is  sweet,  and  is  eaten  both  raw  and  pre- 
pared in  various  ways.  Scales  of  wax  cover  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  drop  off 
Avhenthe  fallen  and  withered  leaves  are  shaken.  Being  collected  in  this  way,  the  wax  is 
melted  into  masses;  and  bees-wax  is  often  adulterated  with  it.  It  has  been  imported 
into  Britain,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  but  no  method  has  yet  been 
devised  to  free  it  of  its  yellowish  color. 

CARNA'RIA  (Lat.  caro,  cnrnis,  flesh),  the  Latinized  form  of  the  French  cnrnnssiers, 
the  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a  great  order  of  mammalia,  which,  according  to  his  system, 
includes  all  the  not  marsupial  /trai  of  Liunfeus,  and  along  with  them  the  bats,  from  the 
Linncean  ovAgv  jmmaten.  The'C.  have  the  toes  terminated  by  claws;  none  of  them  have 
an  opposable  thumb  on  any  of  the  extremities;  they  liave  incisors  or  cutting  teeth, 
canine  teeth  or  tusks,  and  molar  teeth  or  grinders,  but  their  dentition  varies  according 
to  their  kind  of  food,  some  preying  on  insects,  others  on  the  higher  animals,  whilst 
many  of  them  are  by  no  means  exclusively  addicted  to  animal  food,  but  subsist  in  great 
part,  and  a  few  bats  entirely,  on  vcgetal)le  substances.  Cuvier  at  first  included  the 
marsupial  quadrupeds  in  this  order;  but  afterwards,  recognizing  more  fully  the  great 
importance  of  the  characteristic  from  which  they  derive  their  name,  constituted  them 
into  a  distinct  order,  the  remaining  C.  being  divided  into  cheiroptera  (bats,  q.v.),  in^ct- 
ivora  (q.v.),  and  carrdcora  (q.v.). 

CARNARVON,  Henry  Howard  Molyxeux  Herbert,  fourth  earl  of,  b.  in  Grosvenor 
square,  iy31.  His  family  is  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Herbert,  earls  of  Pembroke,  spring- 
ing from  maj.gen.  the  Hon.  "W.  Herl)ert,  whose  son,  Henry,  was  created,  in  1780,  baron 
Porchester  of  Highclere,  Hampshire,  and  advanced  to  the  earldom  of  Carnarvon  in  1793. 
The  present  earl  was  educated  at  Christ  church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  first-class  in 
classics  in  1852.  His  father  dying  before  he  was  of  age  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons, 
he  lost  the  advantage  of  the  'training  in  public  speaking  and  statesmanship  which  the 
sons  of  peers  usually  enjo)'  during  the  lifetime  of  their  parents,  in  the  lower  house. 
He  took  his  seat  on  the  conservative  benches,  and  soon  showed  himself  ambitious  of 
parliamentarj^  distinction.  His  earlier  speeches  in  the  house  of  lords  were  not  thought 
to  exhibit  much  vigor  and  grasp  of  intellect,  and  were  marred  by  a  simpering  and 
affected  delivery.  He  was  a'ppointed  governor  of  Carnarvon  castle  in  1854.  In  1858, 
he  became  under-secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  in  the  administration  of  the  earl  of 
Derby.  In  1859,  he  received  the  degree  of  d.c.l.,  and  was  elected  high  steward  of  the 
university  of  Oxford.  He  resigned  office  with  the  conservative  ministry  in  1859,  and 
avafled  himself  of  the  period  of  leisure  thus  obtained  to  visit  the  east.     The  feuds  of.  the 
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tribes  in  the  Ltbanou  liad  broken  out  in  a  massacre  of  the  Christians;  and  the  earl  of  C. 
gave  the  Avorid  the  benefit  of  his  investigations,  in  an  interesting  work,  entitled  the 
x)/'M«t's  (q.v.)  of  the  Lebunoii.  On  his  return,  he  delivered  lectures  in  the  country,  and 
speeches  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  prison  discii)line,  education,  and  other  social  subjects. 
When  the  conservatics  again  returned  to  power  in  1866,  ('.  accepted  fioni  lord  Derby 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  In  this  he 
obtained  for  his  colonial  administration  a  large  share  of  public  confidence.  He  censured 
in  calm  and  measured  language  the  misconduct  of  the  courts-niartiul  during  the  Jamaica 
insurrection,  and  especially  the  trial  and  execution  of  Mr.  Gordon:  and  the  pacification 
of  the  colony  satisfactorily  progressed  under  his  instructions.  During  the  recess,  he 
developed  and  framed  a  plan  for  the  confederation  of  the  British  North  American 
colonies;  and  when  parliament  met  in  1867,  he  explained  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
in  an  elaborate  speech.  The  bill  met  with  general  approval  in  both  houses,  and  it 
passed;  but  before  it  obtained  the  royal  assent,  C.  had,  with  two  other  colleagues  in  the 
cabinet,  resigned  office  upon  the  reform  bill  of  the  Derby  government,  which  he  regarded 
as  democratic  in  its  operation,  and  dangerous  in  its  results.  "When  the  reform  bill  came 
before  the  house  of  lords,  C.,  in  an  animated  speech,  vindicated  his  consistency  at  the 
expense  of  his  colleagues;  and  in  the  discussions  in  committee,  he  addressed  the  house 
with  great  vigor  and  argumentative  ability.  He  edited  in  1869  a  work  by  his  failier, 
who  was  an  accomplished  scholar.  It  is  entitled  Reminiscences  of  Athens  and  the  Morea; 
Extracts  from  a  Journal  of  Travels  in  Greece  during  1839,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon. 
He  has  also  published  one  or  two  of  his  lectures.  On  Mr.  Disraeli's  return  to  power  in 
1874,  lord  C.  resumed  office  as  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies;  but  resigned  in  Jan., 
1878,  in  con.sequence  of  the  sending  of  the  British  fieet  to  the  Dardanelles.  Lord  C. 
married,  in  1861,  the  only  daughter  of  the  sixth  earl  of  Chesterfield. 

CAPvNARVOX.     See  Caernai{vox,  ante. 

CABNAT IC,  a  country  of  somewhat  indefinite  dimensions  on  the  e.  or  Coromandel 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan.  While  some  carry  it  as  far  inland  as  the  Western 
Ghauts,  others  limit  its  breadth  to  about  75  miles.  The  length  is  generally  taken  from 
cape  Comorin  to  about  16'  north.  The  C.  is  no  longer  a  recognized  division  of  the 
country,  and  exists  only  in  history  as  the  grand  theater  of  the  struggle  of  last  century 
between  France  and  England  for  supremacy  in  India. 

CARNATION,  one  of  the  finest  of  florists'  flowers,  a  double-flowering  variety  of  the 
clove  pink  {dianthus  caryophiiUus,  see  Pink),  and  existing  only  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
It  has  long  been  a  universal  favorite,  botli  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  fragrance, 
although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients.  The  stem  is  about  8  ft. 
high,  and  generalh'  receives  support.  There  are  varieties,  called  tree  carnationx,  with 
much  taller  stems,  but  they  are  not  amongst  the  varieties  esteemed  by  florists.  The  flowers 
are  often  tliree  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  Scarlet,  purple,  and  pink  are  the  prevailing 
colors;  but  whatever  are  the  colors  of  a  C,  it  is  of  no  value,  in  the  ej^es  of  a  florist, 
unless  they  are  perfectly  distinct.  Fullness  and  perfect  regularity  are  also  deemed 
es.senlial.  The  varieties  are  extremely  numerous:  those  which  have  only  two  colors, 
disposed  in  large  stripes  through  the  petals,  are  CA\\i;(i  Jlalce carnations;  those  which  have 
three  shades  of  color,  also  in  stripes,  bizarre  carnations;  and  those  which  have  the  flowers 
spotted  with  different  colors,  and  the  petals  serrated  or  fringed,  recx'ive  the  name  of 
picottrs.  Great  attention  is  at  present  paid  in  Britain  to  the  cultivation  of  the  C,  and 
very  fine  specmeus  are  often  to  be  .seen  in  the  gardens  of  cottagers,  especially  about 
towns  and  villages.  The  soil  for  carnations  must  be  rich,  rather  open,  and  the  manure 
well  rotted  and  intimately  mixed.  The  finest  kinds  are  generally  grown  in  pots,  and 
reeive  protection  from  cold  winds  and  heavy  rains,  although  free  access  of  air  is  indis- 
pensable. Carnations  are  propagated  in  summer  either  by  layers  or  by  pipings,  wiiich 
are  short  cuttings  of  shoots  that  have  not  yet  flowered,  each  having  two  joints.  The 
3'oung  plants  are  transferred  in  spring  to  the  bed  in  which  tliey  are  to  flower. 

CARNATION  (from  T.at.  Ciiro,  flesh).  Flesh-tints  in  iiaintin?  are  called  carnations. 
The  art  of  producing  the  true  color  of  flesh,  from  the  rarity  with  which  it  is  acquired 
by  artists,  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  coloring.  Whether 
from  their  painting  less  from  the  nude  than  the  old  masters,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
it  is  certain  that  the  moderns,  and  particularly  the  English,  have  l)een  very  unsuccessful 
in  this  respect.  It  is  said  that  the  pigments  must  be  laitl  on  thick  and  pa.sty.  The 
ochres  are  preferable  to  vermilion  for  the  local  colors;  and  ultramarine  as'hes,  or  Veronese 
green,  mixed  witli  aspliallum.  may  be  used  for  the  shadows. 

CARNEADES,  a  Greek  plilosopher.  b.  at  Cyrenc,  in  Africa.  al)out  213  n.c.  He 
studied  logic  at  Athens  under  Diogenes.  I)ut  became  a  partisan  of  tlic  academy,  and 
an  enemy  of  the  stoics,  wliose  .stern  .-ind  almost  dogniatic  ethics  did  not  suit  his  skep- 
tical predilections.  Conspicuous  for  his  eloquence  and  skill  in  "  tongue-fence,"  he  was 
destitute  of  any  convictions  moral  or  intellectual,  and  ha<leven  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  no  criterion  of  truth  existed  in  man.  In  l.^.^ji  B.C.,  along  with  Diogenes  and  Crito- 
laus,  he  was  sent  as  amba.s.sador  to  Rome,  where  he  delivered  two  orations  on  justice, 
in  the  first  of  which  he  eulogized  the  virtue,  and  in  the  .second  proved  that  it  did  not 
exist.      Honest  Cato,  who   had  no  relish  for  intellectual   jugglery,    and  thought  it  a 
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Knavish  excellence  at  the  best,  moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to  his 
fchool,  lest  the  Roman  youth  should  be  demoralized.  C.  died  at  Athens,  129  B.C.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  industry,  negligent  habits,  and  impatient  temper. 

CAKNE'IA,  a  festival  in  honor  of  Apollo  among  the  ancient  Spartans,  taking  its 
name  from  the  Greek  name  of  the  monlh  (August)  in  which  it  was  celebrated.  The 
celebration  lasted  nine  days. 

CARNE  LIAN,  or  Coknelian,  in  mineralogy,  the  name  given  to  some  of  the  finer  varie- 
tiesof  chalcedony  (q.v.).  The  color  is  blood  red  or  flesh-color,  reddish  brown,  reddish 
white  or  yellow,  more  rarely  milk  white.  The  fracture  is  in  the  common  C.  perfectly 
conchoidal,  but  there  is  a  variety  of  a  somewhat  fibrous  structure  wdth  a  splintery 
fracture.  C.  is  found  in  pieces  of  irregular  form  and  in  lamellar  concretions.  The 
finest  specimens  are  brought  from  the  east,  but  it  is  found  in  Scotland  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  much  used  by  the  lapidary,  and  in  the  east  it  is 
prized  beyond  every  other  stone,  the  gems  excepted.  Bright  red  C.  of  unmixed  color  is 
most  highly  valued,  but  a  mass  of  considerable  size  is  seldom  found  with  the  color 
equal  throughout. 

CARNIFEX  FERRY,  in  Nicholas  co..  Va.,  near  which,  Sept.  10,  1861,  there  was 
an  engagement  between  the  union  forces  under  gen.  Rosecrans,  and  the  confederates 
under  gen.  Floyd,  the  latter  being  defeated  with  the  loss  of  camp  equipage  and  war 
material.     Floyd  escaped  by  retreating  over  Gauly  river,  and  destroying  the  bridge. 

CARNIO'LA  (Ger.  Krain),  a  crown-land  of  the  Austrian  empire,  formerly  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Illyria,  has  an  area  of  3,850  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  (1869)  of  466,334,  being  a 
decrease  of  nearly  40,000  as  compared  with  the  census  return  of  1854.  A  continuation. 
of  the  Carinthian  Alps  passes  through  it  in  the  north,  and  the  Julian  Alps  in  the  south. 
The  scenery  of  the  couutrj- abounds  in  interesting  and  singular  features,  amongst  which 
one  of  the  most  notable  is  the  rock-bridge  of  St.  Kanzian,  130  ft.  high,  and  160  ft. 
broad,  with  a  perfect  arch  62  ft.  high,  and  154  ft.  long.  The  Save  is  the  principal  river; 
the  Kulpa  is  its  chief  tributary.  The  singular  lake  of  Zirkuitz  (q.v.)  is  in  Carniola.  The 
climate  of  C.  is  in  general  mild,  except  in  the  high  mountainous  parts.  The  country  does 
not  produce  corn  or  cattle  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants.  Millet, "pidse, 
and  wild  fruits  are  principal  articles  of  food  with  many  of  the  lower  classes.  Maize  is 
cultivated  in  some  places,  and  some  districts  yield  excellent  wines  and  much  fine  fruit. 
Flax  is  largel}' cultivated;  silk  is  produced  in  some  places,  and  much  honey  and  bees- 
wax. The  principal  products  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  iron,  quicksilver,  and 
marble;  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  are  the  most  important  in  Europe.  Linen- 
wx^aviug,  and  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  lace,  are  common  among  the  peasantry.  Lay- 
back  is  the  capital. 

C.  received  its  present  name  after  the  settlement  here  of  the  Slavonic  Wends. 
Charlemagne  conquered  it  and  gave  it  to  the  dukes  of  Friuli.  From  972  it  had  mark- 
graves  of  its  own,  sometimes  called  dukes,  who  possessed,  however,  only  a  part  of  the 
country.  On  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  markgraves,  part  of  the  territory 
passed  to  the  dukes  of  Austria,  in  the  13th  c.,  and  the  remainder  was  acquired  by  them 
in  the  14th.     The  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Slavs  of  the  Slovenian  branch. 

CARNIVAL  (from  the  Lat.  caro,  flesh,  and  vrde,  farewell — "farewell  to  flesh!"),  a  fes- 
tival in  Italy,  which  originally  began  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  and  continued  to 
Ash-Wednesday,  when  the  fast  of  Lent  made  an  end  of  the  preceding  feasting,  masquer- 
ading, and  buffoonery.  In  later  times,  the  C.  was  limited  to  the  time  of  from  three  to- 
eight  days  before  Ash- Wednesday.  Without  doubt,  the  forms  and  customs  still  pre- 
served in  the  celebration  of  the  C.  originated  in  the  heathen  festivals  of  spring-time;  and 
they  still  remind  us,  partly  of  the  Lupercalia  and  Bacchanalia  of  southern  Europe,  and 
partly  of  the  Yule-feast  among  northern  peoples.  Banquets  of  rich  meats  and  drinking- 
bouts  were  the  chief  attractions  of  the  C.  during  the  middle  ages.  Shrovetide  (q.v.),  or 
Shrove-Tuesday,  called  also  Fasten-even  or  Pancake-Tuesday,  was  a  relic  of  the  English 
C,  and  formerly  a  season  of  extraordinary  sport  and  feasting.  The  rich  commenced  the 
festive  time  at  tlie  feast  of  Epiphany,  or  on  "  Three  Kings'  Day;"  but  the  middle  classes 
restricted  their  days  of  revelry  to  the  week  immediately  preceding  Lent;  while  the  poor 
indulged  in  only  a  few  days  of  mad  mirth.  According  to  a  papal  order,  the  clergy  were 
allowed  to  commence  their  bacchanal  :a  two  days  before  the  laity.  The  severaf  cldef 
daj's  of  C.  had  distinct  names,  sucli  as  "fat"  or  "greasy  Sunday,"  "blue  ilonday"  (or 
"fool's  consecration"),  etc.  The  Tuesday  before  the  beginning  of  Lent  was  especially 
styled  C. — the  Fantnacht  of  the  German  people.  The  customs  of  mailing  presents  of 
green  nosegays  or  garlands,  and  planting  fir-trees  before  houses  during  C. ,  remind  us  of 
the  thyrsus  of  the  ancient  Bacchanals,  and  equally  of  the  decorations  of  the  Yule-tide  or 
Christmas  season  among  northern  people.  The  ancient  custom,  also,  of  scourging 
women  accidentally  met  with  during  the  Lupercalia  (q.v.),  was  preserved  in  the  mediae- 
val observance  of  the  carnival.  In  most  countries,  especially  where  Protestantism  pre- 
vails, the  observance  of  tlie  C.  is  now  limited  to  dancing  and  masked  balls  on  certain 
days;  but  in  Italy,  as  Goethe  says  in  his  charming  sketch  of  the  Roman  C,  it  is  still  a 
general  popular  festive  time.  In  former  times,  Venice  was  distinguished  by  the  pomp 
and  splendor  of  the  C. ;  but  afterwards,  Rome  became  m.ost  prominent.     The  years  of 
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fiDgry  politics,  1848  and  1849,  had  a  discouraging  effect  on  the  attempts  which  had  been 
piade  to  restore  the  gaycty  of  C.  in  the  Koniau  Catholic  towns  of  Germany. 

CARNIV  ORA  (Lat.  flesh-devouring),  in  Cuvier's  system  of  zoology,  a  principal  division 
of  th'i  order  of  mammalia  called  caruai<!<iers  or  carnaria  (q.v.),  and  including  the  most 
car/iiroroas  or  sanguinary  of  the  order — the  quadrupeds  which  chietly  prey  on  the  verte- 
brate and  wjirm-blooded  animals.  The  C.  have  six  incisors  or  cutting  teeth  m  each  jaw; 
their  tusks  or  canine  teeth  are  ver}- strong,  and  even  their  molar  teeth  or  grinders  are 
usually  furnished  with  cutting  edges.  Hut  even  the  ('.  are  carnivorous  in  very  different 
degrees,  and  some  of  them  have  teeth  ami  other  organs  adapted  to  a  partial  use  of  some 
kiiids  of  vegetable  food.  Cuvier  subdivided  the  U.  into  three  tribes,  jtlantif/riKfa  (q.v.), 
di(/itigr(><la  (q.v.),  and  ampftibia  (seals,  q.v.,  etc.).  The  digestive  apparatus  of  carnivo- 
rous animals  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the  herbivorous;  the  stomach  is  single,  and  in 
general  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  the  intestines  are  comparative!}'  short  and 
unvolunnnous.  Their  mu.scular  energy  is  very  great,  their  resinration  and  cnculatiAi 
ver}"  active,  and  their  demand  for  food  very  cou.stant.  Some  of  them  are  adapted 
for  seizing  their  prey  by  leaping,  others  by  running,  a  few'  by  swimming  and  diving. 
Mo.>l  of  them  can  only  seize  it  with  their  mouths;  but  some  liave  also,  for  this  purpose, 
sharp  retractile  claws. 

CAR'NOCIIAN,  JonN  Mukray.  b.  Georgia,  1817;  educated  in  Edinburgh;  studied 
medicine  and  surgery  with  Dr.  Mott  of  New  York,  beginning  practice  in  1847.  Dr. 
Carnochaii  rapidly  rose  to  the  first  ranlv  among  practicing  physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
acquired  great  celebrity  for  the  boldness  and  success  of  his  operations,  sucli  as  the 
removal  of  the  lower  jaw;  the  cure  of  elephantiasis  by  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery; 
excision  of  the  ulna  and  still  preserving  the  arm  with  most  of  its  functions;  amputating 
the  hip  joint;  and  particularly  for  removing,  in  a  case  of  neuralgia,  the  entire  trunk  of 
the  si'CDnd  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  He  has  been  professor  of  tiie  principles 
and  operations  of  surgery  in  the  Kew  York  medical  college,  and  liealth  officer  of  tlie 
port.     He  has  published  a  number  of  important  papers  on  medicine  and  surgery. 

CARNOT,  L.\z.\KE  Nicoi,.\s  M.\rgueuite,  b.  May  13,  1753,  at  Nolay,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cijfe  d'Or,  Burgundy,  gained  distinction  at  an  carl}-  period  by  his  talents  in 
mathematical  science  and  military  engineering.  In  1791.  he  became  a  member  of  the 
legislative  a.ssembly,  and,  in  the  convention,  voteil  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  After 
taking  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and  gaining  the  victory  of  Wattignies, 
he  was  elected  into  the  committee  of  public  safety,  in  which  he  was  intrusted  with  tlie 
chief  direction  of  military  affairs,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  successes  of  the  French 
army.  Though  lie  endeavored  to  re::-trict  the  power  of  Robespierre,  he  was  accused, 
with  others,  after  the  reign  of  terror;  but  the  charge  was  dismissed.  In  1797,  having 
opposed  the  extreme  measures  of  Barras,  his  colleague  in  the  directory,  C.  as  a  suspected 
royali.st,  was  sentenced  to  deportation.  He  escaped  into  Germany,  where  he  wrote  his 
defense,  which  conduced  to  the  overthrow  of  his  colleagues  in  179*9.  The  18th  Brumaire 
brought  him  back  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  minister  of  war,  1800;  and  by  his  energy, 
skill,  and  fertility  of  administrative  resource,  helpeO  to  achieve  the  brilliant  results  of 
the  Italian  and  Ithenish  campaigns.  He  retired,  liowever.  from  his  office  when  he 
understood  the  ambitious  ])lans  of  the  emperor,  but  hastened,  when  he  witnessed  the 
reverses  of  the  empire,  to  offer  liis  services  to  Kapoleon,  who  gave  him  the  command  of 
Antwerp  in  1814,  which  he  heroically  defended.  During  the  hundred  days,  he  held 
office  as  minister  of  the  interior;  and  after  the  second  restoraiinn.  retired  first  to  Warsaw, 
and  next  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  died,  Aug.  2,  1823.  Among  C.'s  numerous  writings 
on  mathematics  and  military  tactics,  etc.,  we  may  uoXico  his  Kn<ai  nvr  Irs  Madi/nci  en 
Ot'iivral  (1786);  Rcflcj-inm  .<<itr  la  MetnpJii/.v'gHe  du  Calcul  JiijitiitMmtil  (1797);  and  the 
Oeometrie  tic  Position  (1813).— His  son,  L.\z.\rk  Hippoi.yte  Caknot.  b.  at  St,  Omer, 
April  6.  1801.  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  democracy,  Avas  in  early  life  a  disciple  of 
St.  Simon,  but,  like  others,  left  that  school  on  account  of  the  lax  morals  advocated  by 
Enfantin — protesting  against  "  the  organization  of  adultery  "—and  devoted  him.self  to  the 
inculcation  of  a  more  orthodox  and  virtuous  socialism  in  various  periodicals.  In  1847, 
he  declared  himself  a  republican  in  iiis  lirochure,  Lpx  Ii(idifan.r  et  la  G/iarfe;  ami,  after 
the  Feb.  revolution,  was  appointed  minister  of  public  instruction,  but  not  finding  liim- 
self  in  sufficient  rapport  with  his  colleagues,  he  resigned.  In  1863,  lie  entered  the  corps 
legislatif,  and  the  national  as.sembly  in  1871.  He  has  written  an  E.r}K»<eoi  St.  Simonianism 
and  Mimoirrs  of  Henri  Gregoire  and  of  Barrere. 

CARNUNTUM.  an  ancient  t.  in  upper  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  founded  by  the 
Celts,  but  at  an  early  period  a  Roman  post.  .Marcus  A urelius  resided  hnc  for  tliree 
years  during  his  wars  with  the  Marcr)inanni.  In  the  4th  c.  C.  was  destroyed  by  German 
invaders;  it  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and  finally  destroyed  in  the  Magyar  wars  of  the  middle 
ages. 

CA ROB,  Aloaroba,  or  Locupt-tree,  Ceratonia  fdliqun,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
l«giimino.i<r,  suborder  r/pmlpini/?re,  a  native  of  the  countries  around  the  ]\lediteriauaxn 
sea,  in  size  and  manner  of  growth  much  resembling  the  apple  tree,  but  with  abruptly 
pinnate  dark  evergreen  leaves,  whicii  have  about  two  dv  three  pair  of  large  oval  leaflets. 
The  flowers  are  destitute  of  corolla:  the  fruit  is  a  brown  leathery  pod.  4  to  8  in.  long,  a 
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little  curved,  and  containing  n,  fleshy  and  at  last  spongy  and  mealy  pulp,  of  an  agreeable 
sweet  taste,  in  which  lie  a  number  of  shining  brown  seeds,  somewhat  resembling  small 
flattened  beans.  The  seeds  are  bitter  and  of  no  use,  but  the  swuet  pulp  renders  the  pods 
an  important  article  of  food  to  tlie  poorer  classes  of  the  countries  in  which  the  tree 
grows.  They  are  verj-  much  used  by  the  .A[oors  and  Arabs.  Thej'  are  also  valuable  as 
food  for  horses,  for  which  they  are  much  employed  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  have  of 
late  years  bcgiui  to  be  extensively  imported  into  Britain,  under  the  name  of  locust  beans, 
which  name  and  Ihat  of  St.  Johns  bread  they  have  received  in  conseiiuence  of  an  ancient 
opinion  or  traditimi,  that  the}'  are  the  "  locusts  "  wiiich  formed  the  food  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  tlie  wilderness.  It  seems  probable  that  they  are  tiie  "  husks"  (A.-ez-rt^/c/i)  of 
tiie  parable  of  the  Prodigal  son. — The  .Vrabs  make  of  the  pulp  of  the  C.  a  preserve  like 
tamarinds,  which  is  gently  aperient. — The  C.  tree  is  too  tender  for  the  climate  of  Britain. 
Dr.  lloyle  thinks  its  introduction  into  the  n.  of  India  would  be  an  important  addition 
to  the  resoin-ces  of  that  country,  and  a  valuable  safeguard  against  famine.  The  produce 
is  extremely  abundant,  some  trees  yiehling  as  much  as  800  or  900  lbs.  of  pods.  The 
wood  is  haVd,  and  much  valued,  and  the  bark  and  leaves  are  used  for  tanning. — The 
locust  tree  (q.v.)  of  America  is  quite  distinct  from  this. 

CAROL,  a  Christmas  h^'um  that  may  be  traced  to  the  primitive  church.  It  was 
customary  to  call  upon  .such  as  could  sing  to  praise  God  in  a  h^inn,  either  out  of  the 
Scriptures  or  of  their  own  invention;  and  it  was  also  customary  for  bi.^hops  on  Cluuslmas 
day  to  make  sport  with  their  clergy,  and  to  sing;  which  custom  was  in  imitation  of  the 
Gloriit  ill  Excelsis  of  the  angels.     See  Christmas  Cakol,  ante. 

CAR'OLAN,  or  O'CAROLAX,  Turlogh,  1670-1738;  one  of  the  mo.st  noted  of  native 
Irish  bards.  When  but  18  years  old  he  became  utterly  blind,  and  thenceforward  followed 
the  profession  of  wandering  minstrel,  in  which  character  he  won  great  fame.  The  num- 
ber of  his  compositions,  to  the  greater  part  of  which  he  fitted  words,  was  about  200.     . 

CAROLINA,  North,  an  Atlantic  state  of  the  American  imion,  having  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  on  the  s.,  Tennessee  on  the  w.,  and  Virginia  on  the  n. ;  in  lat.  33'  53  to 
36'  33'  n.,  and  long.  75"  35'  to  84"  30'  w.,  being  about  450  m.  long,  and  about  ISO  broad, 
with  an  area  of  about  50,704  sq.  miles.  The  census  of  1870  gave  678,470  whites,  391, 6)0 
negroes,  and  1241  civilized  Indians — 1,071,361  in  all.  Xorth  Carolina  was  restored  to  a 
place  in  the  union  in  1868,  after  a  new  constitution  had  been  adopted  by  the  statfe  go^' 
ernment,  and  approved  b)'  congress.  It  sends  8  members  to  the  lower  house  of  cougrc-^s, 
returning  also,  in  common  with  every  other  ^tate,  3  senators  to  the  upper.  The  publio 
debt  of  Xorth  C,  in  1874,  was  38,931,848  dollars,  and  its  valuation  of  propertj'  was 
143,723.813  dollars.  Annual  expenses  of  government,  1,400,000  dollars.  Of  railways, 
there  were,  in  the  year  1875,  in  actual  operation,  1346  miles.  The  princii)al  rivers  are 
the  Chowan,  Roanoke,  Tar,  Xeuse,  and  Cape  Fear.  Of  these,  the  first  four  divide 
themselves  equally  between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds — inlets  which,  besides  being 
shallow  and  ditficult  in  themselves,  are  almost  entu-ely  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  a  nearly 
continuous  series  of  low  islands — and  the  last  of  the  live,  though  it  does  fall  into  the  open 
ocean,  is  yet  not  materially  superior  to  the  others,  never  showing  more  than  14  ft.  of 
water  on  the  bar.  With  this  insular  breast-woi'k,  the  mainland  is  geologically  connected 
to  a  depth  of  about  60  m.,  being  ever^'where  alluvial,  and  in  many  places  swampy.  To 
the  w.  of  this  belt,  the  country,  after  undulating  into  hills,  is  traversed  by  the  ridges  of 
the  Alleghanies,  which,  culminating  in  ]Mt.  Mitchell  to  an  elevation  of  6470  ft.,  bear 
aloft  between  them  a  tal)le-land  of  fully  one  third  of  that  altitude.  Through  the  mari- 
time tract,  and  even  beyond  it,  the  rivers  are  generall}^  practicable  for  steam-boats. 
Among  the  productions,  the  most  characteristic  is  the  pitch-pine  of  the  lower  level ;  .so 
that,  in  the  matter  of  naval  stores,  this  state  surpasses  all  the  rest  of  the  union  takea 
together.  In  mineral  resources,  also,  Xorth  C.  takes  a  lead,  more  especially  in  gold, 
copper,  iron,  and  coal.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  Xorth  C.  in  1870 
was  19,031,337  dollars;  the  value  of  the  cotton  brought  to  its  .shipping  ports  in  1876  was 
£1,132,959.  The  chief  towns  are  Raleigh,  the  capital,  near  the  Xeuse;  Wilmington  and 
Fayetteville  on  the  Cape  Fear  (the  former  within  reach  of  tide-water,'  and  thelatter  at 
the  head  of  the  navigation);  Xew  Berne,  and  Charlotte.  Xorth  C.  was  first  prrmiuiently 
colonized  from  Virginia  in  1653.  Down  to  1693,  it  continued  to  form  one  province  along 
with  South  Carolina,  the  two  being  frequently  still  called  the  Carolinas.  In  a  local  dec- 
laration of  independence  of  May,  1775,  14  mouths  before  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  Xorth  C. 
first  demanded  a  separation  from  Great  Britain. 

CAROLINA,  South,  an  Atlantic  state  of  the  American  union,  of  a  triangular  foim, 
with  Xorth  Carolina  and  Georgia  on  its  inland  sides.  It  extends  between  32°  and  35" 
10  n.  lat.,  and  78"  35'  and  83^  30'  w.  long.,  havina;  an  area  of  34,000  sq.  miles.  In  1870, 
the  total  pop.  of  South  C.  was  705,606;  of  whonr3S9,667  were  whites.  415,814  negroes, 
and  124  civilized  Indians;  in  1875,  the  population  was  933,447.  The  total  population  in 
1800  was  345.591.  South  C.  formerly  differed  from  all  the  other  slaies  in  appointing  its 
presidential  electors,  and  its  executive,  not  by  the  popular  suffrage,  but  by  the  joint  vole 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  local  legislature,  being  thus  pre-eminent  in  the  aristocracy  of 
its  constitution.  In  1868,  however,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  southern  states.  South 
C.  was  restored  to  a  place  in  the  union,  with  a  new  constitution  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  voters,  and  approved  by  congress.     It  is  represented  in  congress  by  5  members  in  thft 
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lower  house,  besides  the  2  senators  which  each  state  possesses  alike.  Physically  a  contin- 
ualiun  of  its  northern  neighbor,  South  C,  behind  a  hreust-uork  of  islets,  presents  a  low 
belt,  generally  swampy,  of  about  lUO  m.  in  depth,  rising  backward  through  an  undulat- 
ing region  to  a  lieight  of  4000  ft.  in  the  Alleghanies.  "NVith  such  a  range  of  soil  and  climate, 
the  productions  are  very  various — cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  sugar,  silk,  maize,  and 
wheat.  In  the  first  two  articles.  South  C.  stands  pre-eminent,  yielding  nearly  as  much 
nee  as  all  the  other  states  together,  and  more  cotton,  in  proportion  to  area,  than  any  other 
state.  Its  mineral  treasures  are  chiefly  granite,  sicnile,  marble,  and  gneiss,  from  the 
priniitive  formations  of  the  state,  for  building;  along  witli  gold,  lead,  and  iron:  it  is 
probable  that  no  coal  will  be  found.  The  public  indebtedness  of  South  C.  in  1874  was 
17,017,651  dollars,  and  the  assessed  value  of  property  in  1873  was  176,956,502  dollars. 
Since  the  reconstruction  of  the  state,  public  institutions  have  made  great  progress.  "With 
not  much  more  than  50  m.  of  canal,  South  C.  has  1400  of  railway.  The  chief  rivers, 
«ach  the  receptacle  of  considerable  affluents,  are  the  Great  Pedee,  Santee,  and  Edisto, 
and  also  the  Savannah,  as  common  to  Georgia  and  South  C,  the  whole  being  said  to 
furnish  an  inland  naviiration  of  2400  miles.  The  cotton  product  of  South  C.  in  1S6G 
amounted  to  112,273  bales;  in  18G8,  to  240,225;  and  in  1873-74,  to  438,194  bales.  The 
value  of  the  cotton  brought  to  the  .shipi)ing  ports  of  South  C.  in  1876  was  £4,320,568. 
The  chief  towns  are  Charleston.  Columbia  (the  capital),  Georgetown,  and  Greenville. 

CAROLINA  PINK.     See  Spigellv. 

CAKOLIXA,  Maiua,  1752-1814;  daughter  of  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Aus- 
tria, and  queen  of  Naples  by  her  marriage  with  Ferdinand  IV.  in  17G8.  She  had  great 
influence  with  the  king,  leading  him  in  1798  to  declare  war  against  France,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  Avas  the  marching  of  the  French  upon  Naples  and  the  flight  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Carolina  to  British  protection.  After  returning  to  Naples  she  conspired 
against  Napoleon,  and,  with  her  husband,  was  again  expelled.  She  died  in  Vienna 
before  any  further  restoration  to  the  throne. 

CAIiOLINE,  a  co.  in  e.  Maryland,  on  the  Delaware  border,  intersected  by  the  Mary- 
land  and  Delaware  and  the  Dorchester  and  Delaware  railroads;  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
13,767 — 1166  colored.  It  lias  a  level  sandy  surface,  producing  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  etc. 
Co.  seat,  Denton. 

CAIIOLINE,  a  co.  in  e.  Virginia,  on  the  Rappahanock  river,  and  the  Richmond, 
Frederick  and  Potomac  railroad;  480  sq.m.  ;  pop.  "nO,  17,243 — 9637  colored.  Produc- 
tions, wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  tobacco.     Co.  seat,  Bowling  Green. 

CAROLINE,  Ameli.v  Ei.izaijktu,  wife  of  George  IV.  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  and  of  the 
princess  Augusta  of  Britain.  She  was  born  on  the  17th  May,  1768,  and  spent  her  youth 
under  great  restraint  at  her  father's  court.  In  1795,  she  was  married  to  the  prince 
of  Wales.  The  maiTiage  was  disagreeable  to  him,  and  although  she  bare  him  a  daugh- 
ter, the  princess  Charlotte,  he  separated  from  her  immediately  on  her  recovery  from 
childbed;  and  she  lived  by  herself  in  a  country  residence  at  Blackheath,  the  object  of 
much  sympathy,  the  people  regarding  her  as  *the  victim  of  her  husband's  love  of  vice. 
Reports  to  her  discredit  led  the  king,  in  1808,  to  cause  investigation  to  be  made  into 
her  conduct,  which  was  found  to  be  imprudent,  but  not  criminal.  In  1814,  she  obtained 
leave  to  visit  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  to  make  a  further  tour.  She  visited  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  lived  for  some  time  on  the  lake  of  Como,  an  Italian,  byname 
Bergami,  being  all  the  while  in  her  company.  When  her  husband  ascended  the  throne 
in  1820,  she  was  offered  an  annuity  of  £50,000  steiling  to  renounce  the  title  of  queen, 
and  live  abroad;  but  she  refused,  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  London,  whereupon 
the  government  instituted  proceedings  against  her  for  adultery.  Much  that  was  very 
offensive  was  proved  as  to  her  conduct ;"but  the  manner  in  which  .she  had  J)een  used 
by  her  husband,  and  the  splendid  defense  of  Brougham,  caused  such  a  general  feeling  in 
her  favor,  that  the  ministry  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  divorce  bill,  after  it  had  passed 
the  house  of  lords.  She  uow  fully  assumed  the  rank  of  royalty,  but  was  refused  coro- 
nation, and  turned  away  from  the  door  of  Westminster  abbey  on  the  day  of  the  corona- 
tion of  lier  husband.     She  died  on  7th  Aug.,  1821. 

CAROLINE  BOOKS,  four  works  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  Charlemagne  against 
the  decrees  of  the  .second  council  of  Nice  on  the  adoration  of  images,  and  contained 
in  the  Capilulnre  Proluium  of  Charlemagne, 

CAROLINE  ISLANDS,  or  NEW  IMIILIPPINES,  a  widely  scattered  archipelago  in 
the  Pacific,  n.  of  New  Guinea  and  e.  of  the  PJiilippines,  between  3"  and  11°  n.,  and  135° 
and  137'  e.  The  westernmost  are  known  as  the  Pelew  (q.v.  ante)  or  Palau  islands,  and 
coviT  346  sq.m.  of  land,  being  nearly  encircled  by  a  coral  reef.  The  surface  is  well 
"Wooded,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  sugar-cane,  oranges, 
bananas,  etc.,  in  abundance.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  have  been  domesticated;  there  is 
a  great  variety  of  birds,  and  the  lagoons  abound  with  fish.  The  inhabitants  are  dark- 
colored,  and  evidently  of  Papuan  and  Malay  blood.  The  islands,  and  most  of  the  vil- 
lages, form  independent  but  co  o])erative  republics.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  insti- 
tutions is  the  "clobbergall,"  a  kind  of  union  for  mutual  aid  and  def(»Jise.  The  women, 
too,  have  clObbergalls  of  their  own,  and  exercise  much  political  influence.     Up  to  the 
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close  of  the  last  century  the  people  \ised  stone  instruments  and  weapons.  Their  cur- 
rencj  consists  of  pieces,  or  pieds,  of  ancient  glass  and  enamel,  to  which  they  ascribe  a 
divine  origin.  Tlie  poi)ulalion,  supposed  to  be  about  10,000,  seems  to  be  decreasing. 
The  central  islands,  or  Carolines  proper,  consist  of  48  groups,  and  comprise  bstween 
400  and  500  islands,  of  about  8f30  sq.m.  in  all.  The  Matelotas  group  lies  n.e.  of  the 
Pelews,  and  consists  of  three  islands,  thinly  inhabited.  Yap,  or  Guap,  further  n.e.,  is 
10  m.  long,  and  has  a  good  harbor.  The  natives  of  Yap  are  more  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion than  their  neighbors;  they  cultivate  the  betel-nut  with  great  care,  build  good  boats, 
layout  regular  villages,  pave  the  streets,  and  build  stone  piers  and  wharves.  A  Span- 
ish mission  was  established  in  1856.  The  Ulea,  Swede,  and  Lutke  islands  are  unim- 
])ortant;  but  the  Ilugoleu  (or  Rug)  group,  discovered  in  1824,  consists  of  five  large  and 
about  40  small  islands,  with  35,000  inhabitants  of  two  races,  red  and  black,  who  are 
often  at  war  with  each  other.  The  Mortlack,  or  Young  William's,  group  consists  of 
three  islands,  with  a  population  of  about  3,400,  of  Samoan  origin,  who  are  the  only 
idol- worshipers  in  all  the  archipelago.  To  the  n.e.  lies  Ruvea  island,  inhabited  by 
immigrants  of  mixed  foreign  blood.  The  Seniavine  group,  comprising  three  islands, 
has  a  small  colony  of  whites,  and  one  of  the  islands  has  been  the  seat  of  an  American 
mission  since  1851.  This  i-sland,  called  Ascencion  by  the  French,  is  a  rendezvous  for 
whaling  vessels.  In  the  center  is  a  remarkable  pile  of  ruins  which,  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  a  fortification.  Strong's  island,  in  the  center  of  the  Carolines  proper,  is  a 
volcanic  upheaval,  discovered  by  Crozier  in  1804,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  an  Anaerican 
mission.  The  eastern  Carolines,  otherwise  the  Mulgrave  archipelago,  comprise  the 
liadak  or  Marshall  group,  and  have  a  population  estimated  at  100,000.  See  Polynesia, 
ante. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA,  1751-75;  sister  of  George  III.  of  England;  queen  of 
Denmark,  having  married  Christian  VII.  in  1768,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Frederick  VI.  Through  the  jealousy  of  the  queen  dowager  and  the  king's  step-mother, 
she  was  accused  of  infidelity,  and  the  king,  who  had  become  weak-minded,  if  not  idiotic, 
caused  her  and  Struensee,  her  physician,  to  be  arrested.  The  interference  of  tlie  British, 
minister  saved  the  queen  from  death,  but  she  was  sent  into  Hanover,  where  she  died  of 
grief  in  the  castle  of  Celle.     See  Struensee,  ante. 

CARON,  Rene  Edouard,  b.  Canada,  1800;  educated  in  the  Quebec  seminary;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1826.  He  was  mayor  of  Quebec  1827-37,  and  speaker  of  the  legisla- 
tive council  1843-47,  and  1848-53;  %vhen  he  abandoned  political  life,  and  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  queen's  bench.  In  1857  he  was  commissioner  for  codifying  the  laws  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  in  1873  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Quebec. 

CARO'RA,  a  t.  of  Venezuela,  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Caro,  210  m.  w.s.w 
of  Caracas,  and  60  m.  e.  of  lake  Maracaj'bo,  on  the  Tocuyo.  The  town  is  well  built,  har 
a  handsome  parish  church,  convent,  hermitage,  etc.  There  are  manufactures  of  leather, 
ropes,  and  fine  hammocks  from  the  fiber  of  the  agave  faiida.  A  trade  is  carried  on  id 
agricultural  produce,  and  in  the  aromatic  balsams,  resins,  gums,  and  wild  cochineal  for 
which  the  district  is  famous.  The  pop.,  which  was  formerly  much  larger,  is  now  about 
6,000. 

CAROTID  ARTERY.  The  great  artery  which  on  each  side  distributes  blood  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  head,  appears  to  have  derived  its  name  either  from  Gr.  kara,  the 
head,  or,  more  probably,  from  Gr.  karos,  sleep,  there  being  an  old  idea,  which  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Alexander  Fleming  have  shown  to  be  correct,  that  there  was  some 
connection  between  deep  sleep  and  compression  of  these  vessels. 

Each  C.  A.  consists  of  the  primitive  or  common  carotid,  which,  at  the  upper  margin 
of  the  larynx  or  organ  of  voice,  separates  into  two  great  divisions,  of  nearly  equal  size — 
the  external  and  the  internal  carotid.  The  external  carotid  supplies  the  larynx,  tongue, 
face,  and  scalp  with  blood ;  its  principal  branches  being  the  superior  thyroid^  the  lingual, 
the  facial,  the  occipital,  the  posterior  aural,  the  internal  maxillary,  and  the  temporal. 
The  last-named  artery  is  occasionally  opened  by  the  surgeon  in  preference  to  a  vein,  as, 
for  example,  in  certain  cases  of  cerebral  apoplexy.  The  internal  carotid  enters  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium  through  a  somewhat  tortuous  canal  in  the  temporal  bone,  and  after  pei*- 
forating  the  dura  mater,  or  fibrous  membrane  of  the  brain,  separates  into  the  anterior 
and  middle  cerebral  arteries,  which  are  the  principal  arteries  of  the  brain;  while  in  its 
course  through  the  dura  mater,  it  gives  off  the  ophthalmic  artery,  which  subdivides 
Into  several  small  branches  that  supply  the  eye  and  surrounding  parts.     See  CiECUiiA- 

TION. 

Sui-gery. — "Wounds  of  the  carotid  trunks  are  generally  from  stabs.  Suicides  have  a 
vague  desire  to  cut  them,  but  rarely  cut  sufficiently  deep  by  the  side  of  the  windpipe. 
Of  course,  should  either  vessel  be  wounded,  death  results  almost  immediately.  Punc- 
tured wounds,  however,  may  not  be  immediately  fatal;  they  may  heal,  or  a  false  aneu- 
rism (q.v.)  may  result.  Such  an  occurrence  happened  about  twenty  years  ago  in  Scotland. 
A  young  man  was  stabbed  close  to  the  root  of  the  neck;  a  pulsating  tumor  formed, 
which  rapidly  increased,  and  W'Ould  undoubtedly  have  burst  before  long,  had  not  prof. 
Syme  of  Edinburgh  cut  into  it,  and,  by  an  operation  requiring  extraordinary  courage 
and  dexterity,  tied  the  common  C,  A.  above  and  below  the  part  stabbed ;  thereby  saving 
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not  only  the  life  of  tlie  patient,  but  that  of  the  man  who  had  inflicted  the  wound,  and 
"Vfho  was  then  in  prison  awaiting  his  trial. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  the  first  to  tie  the  common  carotid  for  spontaneous  aneurism, 
in  Nov.,  1805;  ami  since  then,  the  operation  has  been  successfully  performed  in  a  uum- 
lier  of  cases.  Owing  to  the  numerous  intercliange  of  branches  between  vessels  of  both 
sides  of  the  head,  cutting  off  the  supply  of  blood  through  one  carotid  is  seldom  followed 
by  affections  of  tlie  braiii.  Sucli  liavc.  however,  occurred  in  a  few  instances;  but  Dr. 
Mu.ssey  of  America  tied  both  carotids  within  twelve  days  of  each  other  without  any  such, 
result. 

The  common  carotid  in  the  horse  is  the  termination  of  the  right  arteria  innominata. 
It  is  a  large  vessel,  about  an  inch  long,  which  emerges  from  the  chest  below  the  wind- 
pipe, and  divides  into  the  rifiht  and  kft  carotids.  These  bend  upward,  having  the  wind- 
pipe between  them,  gradually  inclining  inwards  at  the  upper  part,  where  each  divides- 
into  external  and  internal  carotid,  and  a  large  anastomosing  branch  arising  from  beween 
tliese  two. 

CAROTJGS,  a  t.  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Geneva,  about  2  m.  from  the  city  of  that 
name,  with  wliich  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  across  the  Arve.  It  has  cotton-spinning, 
leather,  and  pottery  manufactures;  and  in  1780  the  king  of  Sardinia,  as  ruler  of  Savoy, 
tried  to  s"t  it  up  as'  the  industrial  rival  of  Geneva,  but  failed.     Pop.  '70,  5,871. 

CAKOUGE,  a  t  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  and  about  1  m.  s.  of  Geneva,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Arve.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  regularly  built,  and  siurounded  by 
villas,  orchards,  and  meadows.  It  has  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 
church.  There  are  manufactures  of  thread,  clay  pipes,  leather,  watches,  and  pottery. 
"There  is  a  bridge  across  the  .\rve  connecting  the  town  with  Geneva.  Pop.  '70,  5,871. 
[From  Suppt.] 

CARP,  Cyprinui  carpi/},  a  fish  of  the  family  Cyprinida  (q.v.),  of  which,  indeed,  it 
may  ix-  reirarded  as  the  type,  a  native  of  the  central  countries  of  Europe,  and  corre- 
sponding latitudes  in  Asia,  but  on  account  of  its  value  as  an  article  of  food,  long  natu- 
ralized ill  m:iny  countries  in  which  it  is  not  indigenous.  Iso  fish,  indeed,  except  its  con- 
gener the  goldfish,  has  been  so  much  transported  by  man  from  one  place  to  another; 
and  this  has  been  tlie  more  easily  and  successfully  accomi)lislied,  that  the  C.  can  subsist 
longir  than  mo-t  fishes  out  of  the  water,  if  only  kept  moist.  The  C.  is  said  not  to  be 
originally  a  native  of  England,  but  the  statements  sometimes  made  as  to  the  time  of  its- 
introduction  are  untrustwortli}';  it  certainly  existed  in  England  before  the  16th  centur}'. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  famous  Boke  of  St.  Albans,  in  1496,  by  Dame  Juliana  Barnes,  as 
a  "  dayntous  fysshe,  but  scarce."  The  C.  spawns  in  May,  and  is  out  of  condition  until 
July.  It  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  Scotland,  of  which  country  it  is  certainly  not  a 
native,  as  in  the  s.  of  England;  and  in  norihern  countries  generally,  it  neither  increases 
so  rapidly  in  size,  nor  exhibits  .so  great  fecundity,  as  in  more  congenial  climates.  Its 
fecundity,  in  favorable  circumstances,  is  prodigious;  more  than  700,000  eggs  have  been 
found  in  the  ovaries  of  a  single  C.  of  moderate  size.  The  C.  is  rather  an  inhabitant  of 
lakes  and  ponds  than  of  rivers,  in  which,  if  it  is  found,  it  .shows  a  preference  for  the 
stillest  puts.  If  feeds  chiefly  on  aquatic  plants,  and  may  be  fattened  on  lettuces  and 
similar  soft  vegetables,  for  which  its  teeth  are  remarkably  adapted,  being  few,  mo.stly 
large,  flat,  and  situated  on  the  pharj'nx  very  far  back  in  the  mouth;  worms,  mollusks, 
and  in-^ects,  however,  form  part  of  its  food.  It  deposits  its  spawn  on  weeds.  It  is  said 
to  live  to  a  great  age,  even  1-50  or  200  years;  its  scales,  "like  the  productions  of  the 
cuticle  in  some  other  animals,  becoming  gray  and  white  with  age."  It  is  knowii  to- 
attain  the  weiglit  of  :!  Ihs.  when  six  years  olrl.  A  C.  of  18  or  19  lbs.  weight  is  deemed 
of  extraordinary  size  in  England,  but  one  of  70  Ib.s.  weight,  and  nearly  9  ft.  long, 
was  taken  near  Frankforl-on-the-Oiler,  and  .30  or  40  lbs.  is  not  an  unusual  size  in 
some  of  the  German  lakes.  In  Austria  and  Prussia,  many  lakes  and  ponds  are  let  at  a 
high  rent  for  the  C.  which  they  contain. — Of  tlie  other  s]>ccics  of  the  genus  cyprinus, 
as  now  restricted,  which  are  found  in  Britain,  none  belong  to  the  section  •  having  bar- 
bules  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.     Sec  Ciu'(  i.\n,  Giiu-:r,,  and  Goi,nFisn. 

To  the  angler,  the  C.  is  not  a  very  valuable  fish,  as  he  is  liy  no  means  a  free  biti^r. 
When  hooked,  however,  he  runs  strongly,  and  fights  with  considerable  determination 
and  cunning.  In  .still  water,  the  best  nieans  of  fishing  for  C.  is  with  a  very  light 
quill-float.  A  small  piece  f)f  dead  rush  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  Avell,  or  better. 
The  float  should  be  fixed  on  the  line  so  that  the  bait  may  be  upon  the  bottom,  and  if 
that  be  cle.ir  of  wced^  (the  angler  must  take  care  that  it  is  so),  the  C.  will  easily  see 
and  pick  up  the  bail.  It  is  advisable,  however,  in  fi.shing  for  C,  to  use  two  rods, 
and  the  float  to  one  of  these  should  l)e  so  jilaced  that  the  bait  may  be  just  off  the 
bottom.  The  former  tackle  should  be  baited  with  well-scoured  red  worms,  gentle.s, 
or  grubs  of  some  sort;  the  latter  with  a  green  pea,  boiled  wheat,  or  paste.  The 
hooks  should  be  of  No.  8  size,  and  tolerably  stout  in  the  wire,  and  the  gut  perfectly 
round  and  good,  and  as  fine  as  Is  consistent  with  the  size  of  the  fish  angled  for.  In 
using  green  peas  or  wlieat.  boil  until  the  skin  cracks.  Very  .small  potatoes  of  the 
size  of  a  bean  have  l)een  known  to  attract  good  carp.  The  best  paste  is  bread  worked 
up  with  a  little  brandy  or  gin.  Gentles,  wasp  grubs,  flies,  and  other  insects,  worms, 
or  caterpillars,  may  all,"  at  times,  take  carp.     When  a  C.  bites,  he  nibbles  at  the  bait  for 
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eome  seconds  before  he  takes  it,  and   often  takes  off  the  tail  of  the  worm,  or  strips 
the  hook  completely.     But  it  is  quite  useless  to  strike  until  the  float  disappears  entirely. 

CARP^E'A,  a  dance  in  ancient  Thcssaly;  a  pantomime  represented  by  two  men,  one 
a  robber  and  the  other  a  plowman,  in  which  there  was  a  contest  for  the  possession  of 
the  plowman's  oxen,  which  are  finally  captured  by  the  robber.  All  the  action  was 
rhytlimical,  and  performed  much  like  a  pantomime  of  the  present  day. 

CAEPA'THIAiT  MOUNTAINS,  the  mountains  which  inclose  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania on  the  n.,  c.,  and  s.  in  a  great  semicircle  (whose  concavity  is  towards  the  s.w.), 
extending  over  a  space  of  800  m.  from  Presl)urg  on  the  Danube  to  Orsova  on  the  same 
river,  between  lat.  44"  30'  to  49°  40'  n.,  long.' 17'  to  2G°  east.  The  C.  M.  form  part  of 
the  great  mountain  system  of  central  Europe,  separated  from  the  mountains  of  Silesia 
and  Moravia  by  the  valley  of  the  March,  and  from  the  Alps  amd  Mt.  Hoemus  by  the 
valley  of  the  Danube.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  C.  M.  lie  within  the  Austrian  dominions. 
They  form  two  great  masses,  one  in  Hungary  to  the  n.w.,  and  one  in  Transjivania  to  the 
s.e.,  with  ranges  of  lower  and  wooded  mountains  between.  The  highest  group  of  the 
Hungarian  Carpathians  is  thatof  Intra  or  the  Carjxtf,  in  the  very  n.  of  Hungary,  a  majestic 
mass  of  granite  mountains,  exhibiting  much  grandeur  in  its  naked  precipices,  and  in 
some  of  its  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  more  than  8,000  ft.,  the  Lomnitz  peak  being 
8,  lo3  ft.  high.  On  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Eisthal  peak  exists  the  only  glacier  in 
the  C'arpatiiians.  The  Tatra  group  is  penetrated  by  no  valleys,  but  only  by  wild  ravines, 
and  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  range  by  deep  depressions.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence of  climate  between  its  southern  and  northern  sides.  These  higher  mountains  yield 
few  minerals,  but  the  lower  Carpathians  of  Hungary,  v/hich  stretch  around  them  in 
groups  and  ranges,  abound  in  minerals  of  various  kinds.  The  mines  of  Schemnitz 
(q.v.)  are  of  great  celebril}-.  Many  of  the  Hungarian  mountains  are  of  limestone.  The 
mountains  ot  Transylvania  are  mostly  of  primitive  rocks.  On  the  eastern  and  southern 
borders,  they  reach  the  height  of  9,000  ft.  and  upvrards.  Mt.  Butschetje,  the  culminat- 
ing peak,  has  an  elevation  of  9,528  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  C.  M.  are  generally 
clothed  with  wood  to  a  height  of  more  than  4,000  ft. — in  some  parts,  forests  are 
found  at  5,500  ft. — and  with  steep  precipices,  narrow  ravines,  extinct  craters,  and 
cones  of  volcanic  origin,  they  exhibit  scenes  of  grandeur  rarely  exceeded.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  mountains  are  beautifully  clothed  with  vineyards,  walnut  groves,  etc., 
above  which  ascend  forests  of  cherry,  beech,  and  pine.  The  ranges  which  connect 
the  high  mountains  of  Hungary  with  those  of  Transylvania  are  in  great  part  composed 
of  sandstone,  have  an  unfruitful  soil,  and  comparatively  little  population  or  cul- 
tivation. 

CAR'PATHOS.     See  Scarpanto,  ante. 

CARPEAUX,  .Jean  Baptiste,  b.  1827;  a  French  sculptor,  whose  more  conspicuous 
works  are  "The  Fisher  Boy,"  "Ugolino  and  his  Children,"  "Neapolitan  Fisherman," 
"Girl  with  a  Shell,"  "France  enlightening  the  World,  and  protecting  Agriculture  and 
Science,"  and  the  noted  group,  "La  Danse,"  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  Paris  opera-house. 

CARPEL  (Gr.  karpos,  fruit),  i*  botany,  a  modified  leaf  forming  the  whole  or'  part 
of  the  pistil  of  a  flower.  The  number  of  ovaries  and  stigmas  in  the  pistil  depends  on 
the  number  of  carpels  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  sometimes  several  are  so  intimately 
united  that  they  appear  as  one.  It  is  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  which  forms  the 
inner  surface  of  the  carpel.  At  its  margins,  the  ovules  are  developed,  like  the  buds 
formed  on  true  leaves  of  some. kinds  of  plants.  The  fruit,  as  well  as  the  pistil,  maj" 
therefore  be  said  to  be  composed  of  one  or  more  carpels. 

CARPENTA'EIA,  Gulf  of,  a  broad  and  deep  indentation  of  the  n.  coast  of  Austra- 
lia, stri'tchingfrom  11°  to  17°  30'  s.  lat.,  and  from  136'  to  142°  e.  longitude.  It  is  said  to 
have  b^'cn  named  from  Carpenter,  a  Dutchman,  who  discovered  and  partly  explored  it 
in  1627.  The  gulf  of  C.  contains  many  islands.  The  shores  of  the  mainland  are 
generally  low ;  and,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  floods  are  such  as  materiallj'  to  freshen  the 
sea. 

CARPENTER,  Francis  B.,  b.  1830;  a  painter  whose  portrait  of  Lincoln,  and 
"Emancipation  Proclamation,"  have  gained  some  celebrity.  He  published  Six  Months 
in  the  Wfiite  House. 

CARPENTER,  Lant,  ll.d.,  1780-1840;  an  English  Unitarian  minister,  successor 
of  Dr.  Kenrick  at  Exeter;  aftenvards  in  charge  of  a  church  in  Bristol.  He  was  much 
interested  in  the  religious  instruction  of  children,  and  established  several  Sunday- 
schools.  Among  his  works  are  An  Introduction  to  tlie  Gcofjrnphjt  qf  the  Neic  Testa- 
ment; Unitarianism  the  Doctrine,  of  tJie  Gospel;  Examination  of  the  Charges  against  Uni- 
tarianisra;  and  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

CARPENTER,  Mart,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  and  sister 
of  Dr.  AYilliam  Carpenter  (b."l807,  d.  1877).  She  took  an  active  part  in  the  movement 
for  the  reformation  of  neglected  children,  and  besides  advocating  their  cause  in  her 
writings,  she  founded  several  reformatories  for  girls,  one  of  which,  the  Redhedge  reform- 
atory, she  superintended.  In  the  prosecution  of  her  philanthropic  labors  she  visited 
India  three  times,  and,  in  1871,  instituted  the  national  Indian  association,  whose  journal 
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she  edited.  Besides  her  reformatory  writings,  she  published  Our  Convicts  (1864),  a  book 
•which  drew  public  attention  to  the  treatment  of  young  criminals;  The  Last  Days  of  tlie 
Bojah  Raminoliun  Hoy;  and  t<ix  Months  in  India. 

CARPEXTER,  :MATTnEW  H.,  b.  Vt.,  1824;  studied  law  with  Rufus  Choate;  and 
in  1848  settled  in  Wisconsin,  from  which  state  he  was  returned  as  U.  S.  senator  iu 
1888,  and  was  re-elected  in  1679.     He  is  an  able  lawyer  and  a  brilliant  debater. 

CAEPENTEE,  William  Bexjamln',  ji.d.,  ll.d.,  f.r.s.,  f.l.s.,  f.g.s.,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  physiologists  and  writers  on  physiology  of  the  present  day.  Soon 
after  his  graduation  in  Edinburgh  in  1889,  he  publiijhed  his  Principles  of  General  and 
Comparatite  PhysluloQy,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  giving  a  general  view  of 
the  science  of  life.  As  the  treatise  grew  in  size  in  successive  editions,  it  was  divided 
into  two — Tiie  Principles  of  Comparative  Physiolof/y,  and  The  Principles  of  General  Physi- 
ology. Tlu'se  works,  together  with  T'he  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  which  origi- 
nally appeared  in  1846,  and  reached  a  fourth  edition  in  1853,  and  The  Principles  of  Mcrdal 
Pliysiolvijy  (Lond.  1874),  form  a  perfect  cyclopa'dia  of  biological  science.  C.  has  like- 
wise published  J.  J/a/twrti  of  Physiohfjy;  'llie  Microscope,  its  lietekitions  and  its  V^es;  a 
prize  essay  upon  llie  Use  and  Abuse  of  Akoiiolic  Liquors;  and  numerous  memoirs  on 
various  departments  of  physiology,  microscoj<ical  anatomy,  and  natural  history,  in  the 
Philosophical  IVansactions,  etc.  His  most  important  original  researches  are  On  tfie 
Structure  of  Shells;  On  the  Detelopment  of  Purpura  Lnpdlus;  and  On  the  Structure, 
Functions,  and  General  History  of  the  Foruminifcra.  For  several  years  he  edited  Ihe 
British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Eemeic,  and  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  The 
Natural  History  Review.  In  1848,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence 
at  university  college,  and  soon  afterwards  examiner  in  physiology  and  comjjarative 
anatomy  in  the  university  of  London;  but  he  resigned  these  ollices  on  his  appointment, 
in  1856,  as  registrar  to  that  university.  In  1861,  The  roj'al  medal  was  awarded  to  him 
by  the  royal  societ)';  and  in  1873,  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  insti- 
tute of  France.  He  took  a  chief  part  in  the  government  expeditions  sent  out  in  1868- 
69-70  for  deep-sea  exploration  in  the  u.  Atlantic;  and  since  then  he  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  discussion  of  the  vexed  question  of  ocean  circulation  in  the  journal  of  the 
royal  geographical  society  and  other  periodicals.  In  the  art.  Atlantic  in  the  Ency. 
Brit.,  9th  ed.,  his  views  will  be  found  summarized.  He  advocates  the  doctrine  of  a 
Tcilictil  circulation  sustained  b}'  opposition  of  temperature  only,  independent  of  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  horiz/mtal  currents  produced  In' winds;  see  Gulf  Stkeam.  This  doctrine 
was  first  advanced  by  prof.  Lenz  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1845;  but  Dr.  C.  was  ignorant  of 
this,  when  the  deep-sea  observations  begun  in  1868  led  him  to  an  identical  theory.  Dr. 
C.  has  written  largely  on  another  controverted  subject — that  of  spiritualism,  Avhich  he 
maintains  to  be  a  delusion.  He  entered  this  field  as  early  as  1853,  in  an  article  on  ani- 
mal magnetism  in  the  Quarterly  Retiew;  a  late  contribution  to  tlie  controversy  is  Mes- 
vurism,  Spiritualism,  etc.,  historically  and  scientifically  considered  (Longmans  «&  Co.,  1877). 

CAEPENTEE  BEE,  a  name  given  to  those  bees  that  excavate  their  nests  in  wood. 
One  of  these,  .ryhmpn  violncea,  has  been  already  noticed,  and  its  nest  briefly  described, 
iu  the  article  Bee  (q. v.). 

CARPEXTP^R,  SHIP'S,  a  naval  officer  whose  duty  is  to  keep  a  ship  of  war  in  repair, 
specially  during  action  in  case  of  damage  that  may  endanger  sinking. 

CAEPENTEAS,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Auzou,  about  15  m.  n.e.  of  Avignon.  This  town  was  known  to  the  Romans 
as  Carpentoracte,  and  among  other  remains,  a  trium]ihal  arch  attests  their  former  presence 
here.  C.  has  manufactures  of  cottons,  woolens,  and  leather;  brandy  distilleries,  dye- 
works,  etc.     If  is  the  entrepot  for  the  products  of  the  district.     Pop.  '72,  7,857. 

CAEPENTEY  is  the  art  of  framing  timber  for  architectural  and  other  purposes. 
Technically,  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  framing  of  heavy  work,  .such  as  the  roofs, 
floorings,  partitions,  and  all  tlie  wood-work  concerned  in  maintaining  the  .stability  of  an 
edifice^  while  the  minor  and  orDamcntal  fittings  are  called  joinery;  but  popularly  the 
workman  who  does  cither  kind  of  work  is  called  a  carpenter. 

Tlie  present  article  will  be  confined  to  a  popular  descriptioo  of  the  most  useful 
metliods  of  framing  timber  and  smaller  wood-work. 

Tlie  preliminary  ])reparation  of  timber  is  the  work  of  the  sawyer,  who,  by  the  saw- 
mill or  pit-saw,  divides  the  tninks  of  trees  into  planks,  etc.;  these  are  further  divided 
by  the  carpenter,  who  uses  hand-saws  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  work.  For 
dividing  wood  into  separate  pieces  in  the  direction  of  the  fil)er.  the  ripping-satr  is  u.sed; 
for  cross  cutting,  or  sawing  thin  pieces  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  the  common 
/<«/u7-w?r  or  the  finer  toothed />««<"/-/<«;/•/  for  making  an  incision  of  a  given  depth,  and 
for  cutting  small  pieces  across  tlie  fiber,  the  tenon-smr,  the  sash-smn,  or  dovetail-saw  is 
u.sed.  These  are  thin  .saws,  stitfened  ])y  a  strong  piece  of  metal  at  the  back  to  prevent 
crippling.  Wlien  a  curved  cut  is  to  be  made,  a  very  narrow  .saw  without  a  back,  called 
a  roinpasssaw  or  a  heyhok-sair,  is  used.  The  general  name  for  these  is  turning-saws; 
thev  have  their  plates  thin  and  narrow  towards  the  bottom,  and  each  succeeding  tooth 
finer,  and  the  teeth  are  not  bent  on  contrary  sides  of  the  plate  for  clearing,  as  in  broad 
saws. 
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The  surface  of  wnofl  is  smoothed  bj'  planing.  According  to  the  work,  different  kinds 
of  planes  are  used:  the  jack- pkmr,  uliich  is  large  and  rough,  for  taking  away  the  rough 
of  the  saw;  the  in/iii[/-pl(ine,  for  bringing  the  surface  perfectly  level  and  true,  or  the 
long-plane  for  the  same  purpose,  where  the  work  is  of  great  length,  as  for  the  joining 
edges  of  long  boards  to  be  ghied  together.  The  smoofhinrj-plane,  which  is  much  smaller 
than  those,  gives  the  smooth  tinished  surface.  The  spoke-shave,  a  sort  of  plane  with  a 
double  handle,  is  used  for  paring  and  smoothing  rounded  work. 

Ornamental  moldings  are  cut  by  means  of  molding-planes,  which  have  their  cutting 
edges  curved  to  the  required  i^atteru.  A  good  stock  of  these  is  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive items  of  the  tool-chest. 

The  paring  of  wood,  and  the  cutting  of  rectangular  or  prismatic  cavities,  notches, 
etc.,  are  done  by  means  of  chiseh.  Those  for  cutting  across  the  fiber  are  caWcd  firnurs 
or  paring-chisels;  those  for  cutting  deep  and  narrow  cavities,  mortise-chisels,  which  are 
made  very  thick  and  narrow,  and  fitted  in  the  handles  with  a  strong  flange,  to  bear  heavy 
blows  with  the  mallet.  Chisels  for  paring  concave  surfaces  are  called  gouges.  FoV 
boring  holes,  brad-aids,  gimlets,  centcrhits,  and  gouges  are  used — the  two  latter  are  fixed 
in  a  stock  or  revolving  handle,  and  are  used  for  large  holes.  AVhen  it  is  required  to 
ascertain  if  an  angle  be  square,  or  of  auj-  given  inclination,  the  square,  or  the  bevel  set  to 
the  requiretl  angle,  is  applied  to  test  the  work  as  it  proceeds.  "VVhen  parallel  edges  are 
required,  the  marking  gauge  is  used  to  draw  the  line  to  be  worked  to.  When  a  simple 
straight  line  is  required  for  working  to,  a  piece  of  string  is  chalked,  then  stretched 
tightly  over  the  wood  and  lifted  in  the  middle,  when,  by  its  recoil,  it  strikes  the  wood 
and  leaves  a  straight  chalked  line.  The  straigld-edge,  a  strip  of  wood  with  one  of  its 
edges  perfect!}'  straight,  is  applied  to  detect  superficial  irregularities.  The  operation  of 
planing  the  edge  of  a  board  straight  is  called  shooting,  and  such  edges  are  said  to  be  sliot. 
Wiien  the  jomer  requires  to  ascertain  whether  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  wood  is  all  in 
one  plane,  he  takes  two  slips  of  wood  with  edges  perfectly  straight  and  parallel,  and  of 
equal  width;  these  slips,  called  icinding-sticks,  are  placed  edge  upwards,  cue  at  each  end, 
across  the  board,  and  the  workman  looks  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  board  over 
the  upper  edges,  and  if  the  two  edges  be  not  in  tiie  same  plane,  the  board  is  planed 
down  at  the  elevated  parts  until  it  is  out  of  toiral.  For  setting  work  level,  a  spirit-level, 
set  in  a  wooden  frame,  or  a  plumb-level  is  used.  For  fiu-ther  description  of  the  tools 
alluded  to  above,  and  in  the  rest  of  this  article,  see  the  special  articles. 

When  two  pieces  of  timber  have  to  be  united  at  their  ends,  as  in  lengtaening  the 
beams  for  roofing,  partitions,  the  masts  and  keels  of  ships,  etc.,  the  operation  is  called 
scarfing,  and  the  joint  a  scarf.  The  methods  of  scarfing  are  very  numerous; 'those  fig- 
ured below  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principal. 

The  following  are  the  principal  rules  for  scarfing  as  stated  by  Tredgold. 

The  length  of  the  scarf  should  be,  if  bolts  are  not  used — in  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  six 
times  the  depth  of  the  beam;  in  fir,  13  times  the  depth  of  the  beam.  If  bolts  and  indents 
are  combined,  the  length  of  the  scarf  should  be— in  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  twice  the  depth  of 
the  beam;  in  fir,  four  times  the  depth.  In  scarfing  beams  to  resist  transverse  strains, 
straps  driven  on  tight  are  better  than  bolts.  The  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  bolts  should 
not  be  less  than  one  fifth  the  area  of  the  beam,  when  a  longitudinal  strain  is  to  be  borne. 
No  joint  slioald  be  used  in  which  shrinking  or  expansion  can  tend  to  tear  the  timbers. 
No  joint  can  be  made  so  strong  as  the  timber  itself.  When  two  pieces  of  timber  are 
connected  so  that  the  joint  runs  parallel  with  the  fibers  of  both,  it  is  called  a  longitudinal 
joint;  but  when  the  place  of  the  joint  is  at  right  angles  to  the  fibers  of  both,  an  abutting 
joint.  A  very  short  tenon  is  called  a  stub  tenon.  When  a  .second  minor  tenon  is  made 
projecting  frogi  the  principal  tenon,  it  is  called  a  tusk  tenon. 

For  lighter  joiner's  work,  other  methods  of  framing  are  used,  and  adapted  to  the 
work — to  boards  generalh' instead  of  beams;  thus,  for  example,  the  mortise  and  tenon 
jomt.  made  oblong  instead  of  square,  is  used  in  framing  doors,  shutters,  drawing-boards, 
or  any  other  kind  of  extended  superficial  work  liable  to  warping.  An  outside  frame  or 
skeleton  is  made  with  a  panel  or  panels  in  the  middle,  and  each  piece  of  the  frame  has 
the  grain  at  right  angles  to  the  piece  into  which  it  is  mortised,  in  order  that  they  shall 
eventually  correct  the  warping. 

Dovetailing  is  extensively  used  for  connecting  boards  at  right  or  other  angles,  as  in 
making  boxes,  drawers,  etc.  Common  dovetailing  is  usually  glued.  Nails  or  pins  and 
glue  are  used  with  the  miter  and  other  notched  joints. 

Boards  may  be  united  at  their  edges  to  form  an  extended  surface,  as  a  flat  plank  par- 
tition, etc.,  either  by  simple  gluing  of  the  shot  edges,  by  a  rebate,  or  by  a  plowed  groove 
and  a  corresponding  projection.  The  rebate  is  cut  b}^  means  of  a  relaatinir  plane;  that 
in  the  figure  is  combined  with  a  bead,  the  usual  joint  for  wooden  partitions.  The 
groove,  a  sort  of  extended  mortise,  is  cut  by  a  plane  with  a  projecting  iron  called  the 
plow. 

In  all  cases  where  glue  is  used  in  joints,  it  should  be  applied  to  both  surfaces,  which 
should  be  rubbed  and  pressed  together  until  nearly  all  the  glue  is  forced  out,  then  kept 
pressed  by  a  cramp  or  weights.     White  lead  is  used  for  outside  joints. 

Special  departments  of  this  subject,  such  as  roofs,  staircases,  etc.,  will  be  treated 
under  their  respective  heads. 
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CARPET-BAGGER,  a  term  of  contempt  applied  by  the  people  of  the  southern 
United  Stales  to  a  man  who  came  from  any  other  part  of  the  union  to  live  in  the  south,  or 
to  transact  business  there  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion.  The  term  has  been  cxtcncled  so 
as  to  designate  auj'  person  in  any  part  of  the  country  who  has  no  fixed  residence.  One 
clleuse  of  the  carpet-bagi^er  in  the  south  was  in  teaching  negroes  to  read  and  write,  and 
helping  them  to  assert  tlieir  new  political  rights,  which  the  greater  majority  of  native 
whites  were  in  no  hurry  to  see  exercLsed.  In  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  southern 
states  after  the  rebellion,  they  furnished  an  inviting  field  for  adventurers  and  dema- 
gogues, who  gave  some  ground  for  the  stigma  which  has  largely  attached  to  the  name 
of  carpet-bagger. 

CABFETS.  Woven  C,  such  as  are  now  so  common  in  this  couutrj*,  were  first  used 
in  the  east,  where  tlie  custom  of  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor  still  renders  them 
especially  useful.  Our  rude  forefathers  covered  the  floors  of  their  houses  with  rushes, 
hair,  or  straw;  and  in  ISTorwegian  farm-houses,  where  so  many  of  our  ancient  customs 
still  exist,  the  floor  of  the  best  room  is  commonly  strewed  witli  juniper-twigs.  The 
first  step  towards  a  woven  carpet  was  made  by  plaiting  rushes  to  form  a  matting. 

Tlie  principal  varieties  of  C.  now  in  use  are  the  Turkey,  the  Axminster,  the  Brus- 
sels, the  Y\'ilton,  the  Venetian,  the  Dutch,  the  Kidderminster  or  Scotch,  Whytock's 
tapestry  and  velvet  pile,  and  the  printed  felt  carpet. 

The  real  Turkey  carpet  is  made  in  one  piece;  tho.sc  manufactured  for  the  orientals 
are  usually  too  small  for  use  in  this  country.  The  patterns  consist  merely  of  curved 
ind  angular  strips,  of  variegated  but  dark  and  unobtrusive  colors.  The  warp  is  of 
strong  linen  or  cotton,  to  which  bunches  or  tufts  of  colored  worsted  are  tied  according 
to  the  pattern,  a  drawing  of  which  is  placed  before  the  weaver  to  copy.  The  surface  is 
afterwards  shorn  level.  Rugs  are  made  in  a  similar  manner;  the  colored  worsteds  are 
tied  very  rapidly  by  young  girls. 

The  AxininsUr  cttrpct  is  merely  the  English-made  Turkey  carpet,  formerly  manufac- 
tured as  al)ove  at  Axminster,  in  Devonshire.  Thcj'  are  usually  made  to  order,  and  of 
the  size  required  for  the  room;  from  the  tedious  nature  of  tlie  process  of  manufacture, 
they  are  very  expensive. 

'Tcinplcton's  patent  Axminster  carpet  is  a  very  beautiful  fabric,  very  much  resembling 
that  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  but  it  is  wrought  on  the  chenille  principle. 

The  Brunsels  carpet  is  a  mixture  of  linen  and  worsted,  but,  like  the  Turkej'  carpet, 
the  worsted  only  is  shown  on  the  upper  surface.  The  basis  or  cloth  is  a  coarse  linen 
fabric,  and  between  the  upper  and  under  threads  of  the  weft,  several  (usually  five) 
worsted  threads  of  different  colors  are  firmly  bound  in.  The  pattern  is  produced  by 
drawing  to  the  surface,  between  each  reticulation  of  the  cloth  basis,  a  portion  of  the 
worsted  thread  of  the  color  required  at  that  spot  to  produce  the  pattern;  these  updrawn 
portions  are  formed  into  loo]xs,  by  being  turned  over  wires,  which  are  afterwards  with- 
drawn, and  the  loops  thus  left  standing  above  the  basis  form  tlic  figured  surface  of  the 
carpet.  Tlu;  machinery  and  processes  liy  which  this  arrangement  is  produced  are  rather 
complex,  and  require  lo  be  seen  to  be  fully  luiderstood. 

The  \yil((m  curpct  is  made  like  the  Brussels,  but  the  wire  lias  a  groove  in  its  upper 
surface,  and  instead  of  being  drawn  out,  it  is  liberated  bj^  passing  a  sharp  knife  through 
the  worsted  loop  into  this  groove,  and  thus  making  a  velvet  pile  surface  instead  of  tlie 
looped  thread. 

The  Venetian  carpet  is  produced  in  a  common  loom,  and  the  ])attern  is  all  in  the 
warp,  whicli  alone  is  visible,  as  it  incloses  the  weft  between  its  upper  and  under  sur- 
faces. The  patterns  arc  geuerally  checks  or  stripes;  the  latter  are  chiefly  used  for  stair 
carpets. 

The  Dutch  carpet  is  a  coarser  and  cheaper  variety  of  plain  Venetian,  sometimes 
made  wholly  of  hemp,  or  of  a  mixture  of  coarse  wool  and  cow-hair. 

Tlie  Kidderminster  or  Scotch  carpet  has  usually  a  worsted  warp  and  woolen  weft,  and 
the  pattern  is  made  by  tiie  combination  of  the  colors  of  each.  Three-ply  C.  of  tliis 
kind  are  made  especially  in  Kilmarnock.  This  is  the  most  durable  of  the  moderate- 
priced  C. :  the  patterns  are  not  so  brilliant  as  those  of  the  Brussels  or  the  tapestry,  but, 
beiHg  ingrained  and  wookni  tlirougiiout,  they  retain  tlieir  character  until  worn  through. 
This,  and  tiie  tiiree  immediately  preceding  descriptions  of  carpet,  exhibit  their  patterns 
nearly  similar  on  both  sides,  and  are  tliercfore  rcversilile. 

U'hytorl-'x  taptxtri/  a>id  reh-ef  pile  carpit,  as  it  is  now  frequently  called,  is  becoming 
veiy  extensively  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  Brussels  and  Wilton,  wliicli  it  is  made 
to  resemble  very  clo.scly  in  tlie  brilliancy  and  variety  of  pattern.  The  manufacture  of 
this  carpet  is  very  curious  and  ingenious.  Instead  of  five  colored  yarns,  only  one  of 
which  is  drav,-n  to  tlie  surface  at  any  one  place,  while  the  other  four  remain  buried 
between  the  upper  and  under  threads  of  the  cloth  basis,  a  single  colored  yarn  is  used, 
and  the  variety  of  color  produced  by  dyeing  it  of  various  colors  at  intervals  of  its 
length.  The  }-"arn  is  coiled  upon  a  drum,  and  ])rinted  by  means  of  rollers  in  such  a 
manner  that  wiien  the  tlircads  that  encompass  the  roller  shall  be  uncoiled  and  laid  in 
line  side  liv  side,  they  shall  present  an  elongated  printing  of  the  pattern,  so  that  a  rose, 
for  example,  the  outline  of  which  should  be  nearly  circular,  will  be  an  oval,  with  lenj^th 
equal  to  four  times  its  breadth.     When,  however  the  thread  is  looped  over  the  wire. 
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4  in.  of  yfirn  being  used  for  an  inch  of  the  carpet  pattern,  this  elongation  is  exactly 
corapensalcd,  andthe  rose  appears  in  its  projier  proportions.  Tlie  machinery  required 
for  this  is,  of  course,  much  simpler  than  that  for  the  Brussels,  only  one  yarn  having  to 
be  looped,  and  that  always  in  the  same  manner. 

The  printed  felt  mvints  are,  as  the  name  implies,  simply  made  by  printing  colors  on 
felt.     These  are  chiefly  used  for  bedroom  carpets. 

A  very  be:'.utiful  fabric  has  also  been  introduced,  called  the  patent  wool  mosaic, 
formed  by  cementing  a  velvet  pile  upon  plain  cloth.  It  is  used  for  rugs,  etc.  The  pile 
is  formed  by  stretclung  lengths  of  Avoolen  yarn  between  plates  of  finely  perforated  zinc, 
placed  several  yards  apart,  the  colors  of  the  threads  being  arranged  so  that  their  ends 
shall  show  the  pattern.  The  mass  of  yarn  is  then  inclosed  in  a  case,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  compressed  without  deranging  the  libers;  and  by  means  of  a  piston  or  ram  at  one 
end,  a  portion  of  this  mass  of  yarn  is  forced  forwards,  the  ends  thus  projecting  are  glued 
to  the  plain  cloth,  and  when  dried,  are  cut  off  to  the  length  required  for  the  pile.  In 
this  mauuer,  several  hundred  slices  are  made  from  one  setting  of  the  yarn  mosaic,  and 
as  many  rugs  produced. 

CARPI,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  10  m.  n.  of  the  city  of  Modena.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  defended  by  a  citadel,  has  a  cathedral,  and  manufactures  of  silli  and  straw  hats. 
Pop.  5,0C0. — Carpi  is  also  the  name  of  a  t.  of  Yenctia,  in  the  province  of  Verona,  28 
m.  s.e  of  Verona,  celebrated  for  the  victory  obtained  here  by  prince  Eugene  over  the 
French  in  1701.     Pop.  1200. 

CARPI,  GiROLAMO  DA,  1501-56;  an  Italian  painter  who  became  infatuated  with  the 
works  of  Corrcggio,  and  so  closely  imitated  them  as  to  pass  off  his  own  as  originals. 
Very  probablj'  some  of  these  imitations  are  now  figuring  as  true  Correggios.  Da  Carpi's 
best  works  are  the  "Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  and  the 
saints  Catherine,  George,  and  Jerome,  in  churches  at  Rovigi,  Bologne,  and  Ferrara. 

CAEPINI,  JoHAJN'NES  DE  Plano,  a  celebrated  Franciscan  monk,  b.  in  Capitana':a, 
Naples,  about  1310;  was  one  of  the  six  friars  selected  by  pope  Innocent  IV.  to  proceed 
to  the  court  of  the  emperor  of  the  Mongols,  whose  warlike  advances  in  1246  threw 
Christendom  into  consternation,  in  order  to  pacif_y  the  terrible  nomudic  warriors,  and, 
if  possible,  convert  them  to  Christianity.  The  mission,  accomplished  under  dreadful 
hardships,  though  without  results  so  far  as  its  main  objects  were  concerned,  was  never- 
theless far  from  unfruitful.  Prior  to  this,  the  most  monstrous  fables  had  prevailed 
regarding  the  Tartars;  and  C.'s  narrative,  which  gave  a  truthful  and  striking  picture  of 
their  number.s,  character,  and  civilization,  was  the  first  to  bring  these  myths  into  discredit. 
In  this  book  he  also  argued,  with  great  good  sense,  for  a  union  amongst,  Christian  princes, 
as  the  only  means  of  resisting  those  fierce  hordes  in  their  progress  westward.  As  a  book 
of  travels,  its  accuracj'  has  been  attested  by  modern  travelers.  Hakluj-t  copied  most  of 
this  work,  at  second-hand,  into  his  first  volume  of  ^Navigations  and  Discoveries.  The  date 
of  C.'s  death  is  not  certainly  known. 

CAKPI'NO,  a  t.  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Foggia,  22  m.  n.e.  of  San  Severo, 
with  a  pop.  of  about  6,000. 

CARPOCSATES,  or  Carpocras,  flourished  under  Hadrian  (130  a.d.)  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  founded  tlie  Gnostic  sect  of  Carpocratians.  According  to  him,  the  essence  of 
true  religion  consisted  in  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  Monas  or  highest  God,  by  means 
of  contemplation,  which  elevated  it  aliovc  the  superstitions  of  the  popular  faith,  and 
liljcrated  it  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  common  laws  of  society.  He  only  is 
to  be  reckoned  wise  who  attains  to  this.  Among  those  who  have  done  so,  are  Jesus, 
Pythagoras.  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  The  cosmogony  of  C.  was  of  the  usual  Gnostic 
cliarac'ter,  the  central  peculiarity  of  which  was  the  belief  that  the  worlds  were  created 
by  angels.  C.  also  held  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  His  followers 
existed  down  to  the  6th  century.  Whether  or  not  they  were  guilty  of  the  abomina- 
tions ascribed  to  them,  is  more  than  we  can  positively  alErm ;  our  only  information 
concerning  them  being  derived  from  orthodox  writers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  slan- 
dering heretics. 

CAR  POLITES,  a  generic  term  applied  to  fossil  fruits,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  refer  more  precisely  to  their  place  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.     Of  100  species  described,  70  belong  to  the  carboniferous  system. 

CARPUS,  Carpal  Bones.    See  Ha>t5,  Foot,  Skeleton. 

CARPZOV,  a  Saxon  familv  descended  from  Simon  Carpzov,  burgomaster  of  Bran- 
denburg about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  left  two  sons— Benedict  and  Simon. 
Benedict,  1565-1624,  was  a  jiu-istand  professor  of  law  at  Wittenberg:  and  in  1602,  chan- 
cellor to  Sophia,  electress  of  Saxony.  He  died  at  Wittenberg,  leaving  five  sons.  Joachim, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  burgomaster,  reached  a  high  position  in  the  Danish  army.  Benedict, 
the  second  of  the  five,  1595-1666,  was  a  professor  at  Leipsic,  ordinary  of  the  faculty  of 
jurists  at  the  same  university,  and  in  1653,  privy  councilor  at  Dresden.  He  published 
several  works  which  had  nvuch  influence  in  the  administration  of  justice.  His  later 
years  were  spent  in  religious  study.  August,  1612-83,  his  brother  and  the  fourth  son  of 
tlie  first  Benedict,  was  distinguished  as  a  diplomatist,  was  chancellor  of  the  consistory 
at  Coburg,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  privy  councilor  at  Gotha.     He  was  a  man  of 
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piety,  and  the  author  of  several  devotional  works.  Johaxx  Benedict,  1607-57,  fifth 
son  of  the  first  Benedict,  was  professor  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  and  the  author  of  a 
system  of  theology  and  other  works  of  that  nature,  lie  also  left  five  sons,  all  of  whom 
obtained  conspicuous  reputation.  One  of  the  five  was  Joiiaxn  Gotlob,  1679-1767,  who 
became  an  eminent  theologian  and  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Leipsic.  He  wrote 
an  introduction  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  (Jritica  Sacra  Vekria 
Te^fiuu'iiti.  JouANN  Be>edrt,  grandson  of  the  first  Johann  Benedict,  1720-1803,  was 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipsic,  and  professor  of  poetry  and  Greek  at  Helmstadt, 
and  professor  of  theolog3\  lie  wrote  many  philological  works,  and  ended  his  life  as  aa 
abbot. 

CARQUI^EZ,  or  Karqtjenas,  a  strait  in  California,  between  Suisun  and  San  Pablo 
bays,  7  m.  long,  navigable  for  steam-boats,  and  for  large  vessels  as  far  as  Benecia. 

CAKR,  Dabxey,  1744-73;  a  brother-in-law  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  an  eloquent 
member  of  the  Virginia  colonial  legislature. 

CARR,  Sir  Rocekt,  d.  Rhode  Island,  1G67;  one  of  the  English  commissioners  to 
New  England,  appointed  by  Charles  II.,  tlie  others  being  Kichols,  Maverick,  and 
Ciirtwright.  After  the  capture  of  New  Amsterdam  (New  York)  from  the  Dutch  in 
1664  In"^  Nichols,  C  compelled  tlie  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  to  submit  to  a 
capitulation.  He  then  went  with  the  other  commi.ssiouers  to  Boston,  where  they 
administered  the  government. 

CAREACA,  La,  a  t.  of  Andalu.sia,  Spain,  one  of  the  chief  naval  arsenals  of  the  king- 
dom, is  situated  4  m.  e.s.e.  of  Cadiz.  It  has  been  completely  isolated  from  the  main- 
■land  by  artificial  means;  and  so  low  is  its  situation,  that  it  was  necessary  to  erect 
the  buildings  on  piles.  It  is  defended  by  four  forts,  and  is  altogether  very  complete  as 
an  arsenal. 

CARRAC'CI.     See  Bolognese  School. 

CAR  RAGEEN,  often  incorrectly  called  C  moss,  or  Inisn  Moss,  a  sea-weed  (nat- 
lu-al  order,  "fr/e;  sub-order,  ccrdmiaceit),  or  rather  several  species  of  sea-weed,  now 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  both  medicinally  and  as  an  article  of  food.  The  name 
C.  is  originally  Irish;  and  the  use  of  these  sea-weeds  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
confined  to  the  peasantry  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  until,  about  30  years  since,  they 
were  recommended  to  general  notice,  and  their  medicinal  virtues  proclaimed  by  Mr. 
Todhunter,  of  Dublin.  They  are,  however,  foiuid  on  the  rocky  sea-shores  of  most 
parf;  of  Europe,  and  of  the  eastern  shores  of  North  America.  The  species  which 
principally  constitutes  the  C.  of  commerce  is  choudrus  crispua,  of  which  the  varie- 
ties are  remarkably  numerous.  It  is  2  to  12  in.  long,  branched  by  repeated  forking, 
cartilaginous,  flexible,  rcddish-brown.  C.  tnamillosv s  also  frequently  occurs.  C, 
after  Ixiing  collected,  is  washed,  bleached  by  expo.sure  to  the  sun,  dried,  and  packed 
up  for  the  market.     Its  composition  is  as  follows: 

Vegetable  jelly  (carrageenin) 79. 1 

Mucus 9.5 

Two  resins 0. 7 

Ash 2.0 

Fiber  and  water 8.7 

100.0 
Wlien  treated  for  ten  minutes  with  cold  water,  in  the  proportion  of  l)alf  an  ounce  of  C. 
to  three  pints  of  water,  and  then  boiled  and  strained,  it  yields,  with  or  without  spices, 
a  very  piea-^ant  drink.  Witii  a  larger  proportion  of  C,  a  tbickish  liquid  or  mucilar/e  is 
obtained;  and  on  boiling  down  this  decoction,  and  cooling,  a  stiff  ^'c^/y  is  procnred. 
Milk  may  Imj  employed,  instead  of  water,  in  the  prei)aration  of  the  various  decoctions; 
and  with  the  stronger  one.  along  with  .sugar  and  spices,  when  thrown  into  a  mold,  a 
kind  of  bla/ic  nuinye  is  obtained.  C.  is  valued  on  account  of  its  emollient  and  demul- 
cent properties,  and  is  likely  to  be  found  useful  in  most  of  those  cases  in  wliich  iorline 
might  be  exhibited;  but  its  value  seems  to  depend  not  a  little  on  its  being  at  once  nutri- 
tious, a  pleasant  article  of  food,  and  easy  of  digestion.  See  Gelatine.  It  has  been 
miK-h  recomm-nded  in  pubnotiary  consiunption.  In  .'<ome  j)arts  of  Iifland,  C.  boiled 
with  water  (mucilage)  is  used  instead  of  size  for  mixing  with  the  more  connuon  colors 
m  house-painting. 

CARIiANZA,  Bartole.mio  de.  l.'»03-76;  a  Spanish  theologian  of  the  Dominican 
order,  a  man  of  great  learninir  and  eh>quence.  Charles  V.  sent  liim  as  envoy  to  the 
council  of  Trent,  where  he  maintained  tliat  it  was  the  duty  of  priests  to  reside  in  their 
benefices.  He  accompanied  the  jirincc,  afterwards  Philip  TI.,  to  England,  where  he 
went  to  .settle  the  marriage  with  Mary.  In  England.  Carranza  became  queen  Mary's 
confessor,  and  worked  hard  for  the  re-establishment  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Philip  made 
him  arclil)isho|)  of  'l'f)ledo,  an  appointment  that  aroused  such  jealousj-  that  Carranza 
was  denounced  as  a  heretic.  He  was  kept  in  prison  eight  years,  thence  taken  to  Rome 
and  kept  in  prison,  being  at  last  compelled  to  abjure  opinions  whidi  he  had  never  held. 
He  was  then  deirraded  from  liis  office  and  sent  io  a  convent,  where  he  died  seven  days 
afterwards.     He  was  afterwards  honored  as  a  saint  by  the  Spanish  people. 
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CARRAPA'TO,  a  species  of  tick  (q.v.)  of  the  genus  ixodes,  which  infests  dry  bushy- 
places  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  hanging  in  clusters  of  many  hundreds  on  very  slender 
twigs,  and  ready  to  attach  itself  to  any  quadruped  or  man  that  passes,  instantly  burying 
its  beak  in  the  skin,  from  which  it'  cannot  be  detached  without  considerable  force. 
Horses  and  oxen  suffer  very  much  from  the  attacks  of  the  C,  of  which  in  dry  seasons 
the  numbers  are  so  great  that  whole  herds  of  cattle  are  destroyed  by  the  exhaustioa 
which  they  produce. 

CAKRA'EA,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  60  m.  s.w.  of  Modena.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Avenza,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  marble  hills 
which  have  made  its  celebrity.  Many  of  the  principal  buildings  are  wholly  or  partially 
di)nstructed  of  the  inferior  kinds  of 'white  marble.  There  are  upwards  of  30  marble 
quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  but  not  more  than  6  or  7  furnish  the  marble  used 
for  statuary.  Extensive  works,  fitted  up  with  English  machinery  for  sawing  the  marble, 
have  been  establisbed  near  the  tov/n,  in  which  are  several  shops  for  the  sale  of  marble 
ornaments.  Many  foreign  artists  have  set  up  their  studios  here,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  which  the  export  of  the  marble  in  its  rough  state  entails.  C.  has  a  fine  collegi- 
ate church  of  the  loth  and  15th  centuries,  with  some  good  sculptures,  an  academy  of 
tine  arts,  and  a  pop.,  in  1873.  of  23,827.  The  c[uarries  have  been  worked  for  more  than 
2,000  vears,  and  yield  £75,000  worth  of  marble  yearly. 

The  famous  Carrara  Marble  is  a  white  saccharine  limestone,  which  derives  its 
value  to  the  sculptor  from  its  texture  and  purity.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  primitive  rocks,  but  is  now  known  to  be  a  limestone  of  theoolitic  period,  highly 
altered  b}'  plutonic  action. 

CAEREL,  Armand,  a  celebrated  French  publicist  and  republican  leader,  was  b.  at 
Rouen  in  1800,  and  was  educated  in  the  military  school  of  bt.  Cyr.  After  serving  for 
some  years  in  the  army,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  political  and  his- 
torical studies.  In  1880,  in  connection  with  Thiers  and  Mignet,  he  became  editor  of  the 
National,  the  most  spirited  and  able  of  the  journals  opposed  to  the  government  of  Charles 
X.  C.'s  colleagues  being  employed  by  the  new  government,  he  was  left  to  conduct  the 
NatioiuU  himself,  which  he  did  with  a  spirit  and  a  freedom  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed 
in  France  for  a  long  time — which  on  more  than  one  occasion  checked  the  arbitrary 
power  government  attempted  to  exercise,  and  gained  for  him  the  high  admiration  and 
esteem  of  the  popular  party.  Government  prosecutions  of  course  follo\yed  his  out- 
spokenness, and  heavy  fines  were  decreed  against  him;  but  these  were  paid  by  public 
subscription,  and  each  conviction  only  made  his  journal  more  famous.  C,  however, 
dreaded  revolution  as  much  as  he  hated  despotism,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  many 
of  those  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  leader.  Provoked  into  a  duel  with  Emile  de 
Girardin,  bv  an  attack  on  his  personal  character,  C.  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died 
July  24,  1836.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
France. 

CARRE'RA,  Rafael,  1814-65;  a  Guatemalan  of  Indian  and  negro  blood,  who  in 
1837  led  a  band  of  insurgents  and  the  next  year  captured  the  city  of  Guatemala.  In 
1839,  he  again  held  the  cily  by  force.  In  1847,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  republic, 
and  in  1851,  re-elected  for  life.  In  18G3,  he  made  war  on  San  Salvador,  captured  the 
capital,  and  expelled  the  president.  Though  almost  a  savage,  and  without  education, 
his  government  on  the  Avhole  was  mild  and  reasonable. 

CARRIACOU',  one  of  the  AVest  India  islands,  20  m.  n.e.  of  Grenada;  7  m.  long  by 
3  wide.     Cotton  is  the  chief  production. 

CARRIAGE.     See  Coach,  Cart,  Wagon. 

CARRIAGE  DEPARTMENT,  Royal,  at  Woolwich,  is  one  of  the  great  national 
manufacturing  establishments  maintained  for  warlike  armaments — its  duty  being  the 
construction  of  gun-carriages,  for  army  and  navy,  military  wagons,  and  vehicles  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  joinery  of  the  army  generally.  The  department  '<\'as  organized  as  a  dis- 
tinct establishment  in  1803,  and  has  been  undergoing  gradual  enlargement  ever  since. 
Since  the  recent  introduction  of  iron  carriages  for  heavy  gims,  the  department  has  had 
a  new  section  added  for  ironwork.  Until  1855,  the  board  of  ordinance  had  the  direc- 
tion of  this  department,  but  in  that  year  it  passed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  secre- 
tary for  war,  who,  since  1869.  administers  it  through  the  surveyor-general  of  the  ord- 
nance. The  works,  store-rooms,  and  yards  are  of  vast  size,  often  employing  from  2,000 
to  3,000  hands.  There  are  many  steam-engines  in  various  parts  of  the  establishment; 
and  the  iron  and  wood  cutting  and  shaping-machines  are  of  the  highest  order  of  excel- 
lence. The  mternal  communications  are  carried  on  by  locomotives  on  a  tramway  of  18 
in.  gauge.     See  Gun-Carriage. 

CARRICAL,  or  Karikal,  a  French  port  within  the  limits  of  Tanjore,  a  district  of  the 
presidencv  of  Madras.  It  stands  in  lat.  10'  55'  n.,  and  long.  79'  53'  e.,  on  the  estuary 
of  a  small  branch  of  the  Cauvery,  a  tributary  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  C.  is  accessible 
from  the  sea  only  after  the  periodical  rains,  and  then  only  for  coasting  craft.  The  town 
and  territory  contain  63  sq.m.,  and  about  50,000  inhabitants.  The  settlement,  origi- 
nally ceded  to  France  by  a  native  grant  in  1759,  and  subsequently  subdued  by  the  British, 
was  restored  in  1814,  on  condition  of  being  neither  fortified  nor  garrisoned 
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CAEKICKFEB  GUS,  a  seaport  t.  of  Ireland,  is  situated  on  the  lough  of  Belfast,  about 
10  ni.  dibUuil  Iroin  the  town  of  that  name.  Though  locally  withiu  the  co.  of  Antrim, 
it  forms  a  co.  of  itself.  C.  extends  nearly  a  mile  along  the  north-western  shore  of 
the  lough.  Its  chief  feature  is  its  castle,  a  tine  picturesque  object,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  De  Courcy  in  the  12th  century.  It  is  situated  on  a  rock  about  30  ft. 
high,,  projecting  boldly  into  the  sea,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  three  sides.  Tlie  bal- 
lium  or  keep  is  DO  ft.  in  height.  From  the  top  of  the  keep  a  splendid  view  is  obtained, 
extending,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  to  the  Mourne  mountains  and  the  Scotch  coast.  The 
castle  contains  a  barrack,  bomb-proof  magazine,  and  ordnance  store-rooms;  and  for 
many  years,  23  pieces  of  ordnance,  12-pounders,  were  mounted  on  the  works.  A  total 
change  has,  however,  been  made  in  the  defense  of  the  castle,  and  cannon  of  a  very  laruaj 
caliber  are  noumouuteil.'in  order  to  command  the  entrance  of  the  lough.  In  1575,  aAvml 
16  ft.  high  and  7  thick,  with  7  bastions,  to  surround  the  town,  was  commenced,  and  com- 
pleted in  tlie  year  1608;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wall  is  still  standing,  and  one  of 
the  4  entrance-gates.  On  the  1-lth  June,  1G90,  king  William  III.  landed  here  with  his 
army,  12  days  before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  rock  on  which  the  king  stepped  on 
landing  is  at  the  end  of  the  quay,  projecting  from  it,  and  still  forming  the  landing- 
place.  In  1760,  commodore  Thurot  captured  tlie  castle,  but  on  the  ajiproach  of  troops 
from  Belfast,  was  forced  to  abandon  it.  The  parish  church,  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  year  1164,  on  the  site  of  a  pagan  temple,  is  a  fine  old  building,  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas.  There  are  several  other  churches  and  chai>els  in  the  town.,  and  several  good 
day  and  Sunday  schools  in  connection  with  the  religious  bodies,  and  a  fine  model  school 
has  been  erected  by  the  national  board.  There  is  a  literary  and  scientific  society,  with 
reading-room,  library,  and  museum.  The  fishery  of  the  bay,  which  is  famous  for 
oysters  of  an  unusual  size,  employs  a  good  nundjer  of  the  inhabitants.  There  are  four 
spinning-mills,  one  for  weaving  linen,  one  bleaching  establishment,  a  starch  manufac- 
tory, and  a- tan-yard.  A  market  is  held  every  i\Ionday  and  Saturday,  and  a  fair  twice  a 
5-ear,  Pop.  '71,  9,397.  The  town  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  There  are 
several  barrows  or  tumuli  in  the  vicinity.  C.  is  connected  by  railway  with  Bel- 
fast, Porti-ush,  and  Larne.  A  few  years  since,  a  shaft  was  opened  by  the  marquis 
of  Downshire,  in  the  hope  of  finding  coal — without  success;  but  salt  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  in  great  abundance,  was  found.  A  company  has  been  formed,  and  are 
working  the  mine.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the  co.  are  nearly  equal — about  5  statute 
miles. 

CARRICK-ON-STIIR,  a  t.  of  Tipperary,  situated,  as  its  name  implies,  on  the  Suir, 
which  is  navigable  at  this  point,  12  ni.  e"  of  of  Clonmel,  in  the  midst  of  very  fine  scen- 
ery. Pop.  '71,  7,792.  C.  was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  woolen  manufacture,  which 
has  recently  been  considerably  revived,  and  there  are  also  linen  and  flax  factories.  It 
exports  much  agricultural  produce.  The  town  has  lecently  much  improved.  C.  became 
a  place  of  note  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  built 
in  1309,  on  the  site  of  an  old  priory  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

CARRICK'S  FORD,  on  Cheat  river  in  West  Virginia,  where,  July  13.  1861,  a  con- 
federate force  under  gen.  R.  B.  Garnett  was  routed  by  a  federal  force  under  gen.  T  A. 
Morris,  and  of  the  confederates  several  were  killed. 

CAERIEE,  Jk.vx  B-vmsTE,  one  of  the  most  infamous  and  blood-thirsty  members  of 
the  French  national  convention,  was  h.  at  the  village  of  Yolai,  near  Aurillac,  in  Ilaut- 
Auvergue,  in  1756.  Enteriii<,^'tlic  national  convention  in  1792,  he  took  an  active  ])art  in 
the  formation  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  demanded 
the  arrest  of  tli(t  duke  of  Orleans,  and  assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Girondists.  At 
Nantes,  wliither  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  against  the  moderates,  in  Oct.,  1793,  he  found 
ample  means  for  indulging  his  insatiable  tiiir.'^t  for  human  blood.  The  utter  defeat  of 
the  Vendeans  had  filled  the  prisons  with  captives,  and  C.  proposed  and  carried  a  reso- 
lution for  murdering  the  uidiappv  prisoners  en  vuimc.  Accordingly,  on  Nov.  15,  he 
compelled  94  priests' to-embark  in  a  vessel,  under  pretense  of  deportation,  and  during 
the  night  drowned  the  wlif.le  of  them,  by  l)aving  the  ship  scuttled.  Another  of  these 
noyadx,  ius  they  were  called,  in  which  138"pe''-^"""*  '^^^''■*'  sacrificed,  took  place  soon  after, 
and  thov  were  repeated  to  the  number  of  25,  their  ])erpetrators  facetiously  terming  them 
"vertical  deportations."  Other  cruelties  C.  committed  here.  Men  and  women  were 
tied  toirether  feet  and  hand.s  and  thrown  into  the  Loire;  and  this  was  called  mariage 
repvMicain  (republican  marriage).  WMlh  such  recklessness  were  these  murders  com- 
mitted, that,  in  one  instance,  a  number  of  foreign  war-pri.soners  were  drowned  by  mi& 
take.  The  water  of  the  Loire  was  .so  poLsoned  by  corpses,  tliat  its  use  for  drinking  and 
cookintr  was  prohibited.  Five  hundred  political  prisoners  were  shot,  as  in  a  battue,  on 
the  l)ridge  near  Nantes.  Even  Robespierre  was  ofleiided  by  these  enormities,  and 
recalled  C.,  wlio  boldly  justified  his  own  conduct  ])efore  the  convention.  The  fall  of 
Robespierre  was,  however,  soon  followed  by  outcries  against  Carrier;  judgment  Avas 
decreed  against  him,  and  he  perished  under  the  guillotine,  Dec.  16,  1794— dying  with 
the  protestation  that,  in  all  his  cruelties,  he  had  acted  according  to  orders,  and  as  a  true 
republican  jjatriot. 

CARRIERE',  MoRiTZ,  b.  1817;  a  German  .scholar,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Gicssen 
and  Munich,  and  author  of  many  works  on  philosophy,  religion,  aesthetics,  poetry,  etc 
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He  is  a  pronounced  liberal,  going  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  conversion  of  the  cathedral 
at  Cologne  into  a  free  church.     He  is  also  an  art  critic  of  high  rank. 

CARRlfiRES,  Louis  de,  1662-1717;  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian  of  France,  who 
published  a  literal  couinientary  on  the  Scriptures,  in  which  most  of  the  comments  were 
in  the  words  of  the  Bible  itself. 

CABEIER  PIGEON,  a  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon  (q.v.),  remarkable  for  tlie  degree 
in  wluch  it  possesses  the  instinct  and  power  of  returning  from  a  distance  to  its  accus- 
tomed home;  and  which  has  been,  therefore,  much  employed  to  convey  letters  from  one 
place  to  another.  In  eastern  countries,  where  such  messengers  are  most  frequently  cm- 
Dloj'ed,  it  is  the  practice  to  bathe  the  pigeon's  feet  in  vinegar  to  keep  them  cool,  and  to 
pi-eveut  it  from  alighting  in  quest  of  water,  by  which  the  letter  might  sustain  injury. 
Pigeons  intended  for  this  use,  nuist  be  brought  from  the  place  to  which  they  are  to  return, 
wilhiu  a  short  period,  not  exceeding  a  fortnight  of  their  being  let  loose,  and  at  a  time 
when  they  have  young  in  their  nest;  the  remarkable  fecundity  of  the  C.  P.  aifording 
particular  facilities  for  its  employment  in  this  way.  The  bird  is  also  kept  in  the  dark 
and  without  food,  for  at  least  eight  hours  before  being  let  loose.  The  instinct  by  which 
It  is  guided,  like  most  other  instincts,  has  received  no  sufficient  explanation.  That  it 
recognizes  objects  by  sight,  and  so  directs  its  course,  is  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture, 
and  as  such,  is  only  very  partially  supported  by  the  fact  of  the  great  power  of  vision 
which  these  birds,  in  common  with  so  many  others,  are  known  to  possess,  and  by  that 
of  the  C.  P.,  on  being  let  loose,  immediately  rising  spirally  to  a  great  height  in  the  air, 
as  if  to  obtain  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  this  power.  The  C.  P.  has  probably  been 
more  used  in  the  Turkisii  dominions  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  woidd;  and  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871,  it  safely  conveyed  many  important  messages.  Its  rate  of 
flight  is  not  less  than  30  m.  an  hour,  and  it  has  been  known  to  pass  over  great  distances 
still  more  rapidly.  The  variety  generally  described  as  the  C.  P.  {columba  tahellaria  of 
Linnajus,  0.  Tardea  of  some  authors,  but  not  generally  regarded  by  naturalists  as  a 
distinct  species),  is  of  remarkably  large  size,  about  15  in.  in  length  from  the  point  of 
the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  has  the  cere  very  large  and  canmculated,  the 
eyes  surrounded  with  a  broad  circle  of  naked  red  skin,  and  the  wings  reaching  nearly 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  There  is,  however,  a  smaller  variety,  which  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  it,  and  which  has  not  tlie  carunculated  cere,  nor  the  broad  circle  around  the 
eye.  Carrier  pigeons  are  trained  by  being  conveyed,  when  young,  to  short  distances  of 
a" few  milos  from  home  and  then  let  loose,  the  distance  being  gradually  increased;  and 
this  training  is  said  to  render  them  much  more  secure  as  messengers. 

CARRIERS,  a  class  of  persons  who,  in  various  forms,  by  land  and  sea,  undertake  the 
carrying  of  goods,  particularly  articles  of  commerce.  In  all  countries  aspiring  to  commer- 
cial intercourse,  the  Carryixg  Tr.\de,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  less  or  more  developed. 
The  method  of  carrying  in  Arabia,  Persia,  and  some  other  countries  in  the  east  has,  till 
the  present  time,  been  chiefly  by  means  of  the  camel,  an  animal  of  great  value,  on 
account  of  its  strength,  patience,  and  power  of  endurance.  See  Camel.  In  England 
and  Scotland,  previous  to  general  use  of  the  wheel-carriages,  goods  were  carried  on 
pack-horses,  as  is  still  practiced  in  some  parts  of  Spain  with  mules.  See  PACK-noRSE, 
also  Mule.  After  the  pack-horse  came  the  one-horse  cart  and  the  four-wheeled  wagon,  as 
engines  of  land-conveyance.  Carrying  with  one-horse  carts  settled  down  as  a  universal 
practice  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  still  conducted  in  all  districts  not  traversed  by  railways. 
The  Scotch  C,  winding  their  way  by  roads  over  hill  and  dale,  at  the  rate  of  about  20  m. 
a  day,  have  ever  been  a  respectable  and  useful  body  of  men,  exceedingly  trustworth\', 
and  moderate  in  their  charges.  In  connection  with  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other 
centers  of  traffic,  they  travel  to  and  ^rom  provincial  towns  for  the  most  part  once  a  week 
on  certain  daj's,  so  that  their  arrival  at  any  particular  place  may  be  reckoned  on  with 
great  exactness.  In  England,  the  employing  of  wagons  for  carrying  goods  in  connection 
with  the  metropolis  and  provincial  towns  is  now  of  old  date.  These  carriers'  wagons, 
greatl}^  limited  in  their  range  by  the  introduction  of  canals  and  railways,  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  some  of  the  rural  districts.  A  wagon  of  this  kind  is  provided  with  four  broud 
huge  wheels ;  and  being  a  heavy  and  clumsy  engine  of  conveyance,  is  drawn  by  four 
horses,  though,  when  roads  were  bad  in  old  limes,  six  horses  were  not  unusual. 
The  driver  ordinarily  rode  on  a  pony  alongside  the  vehicle;  now  he  more  frequently 
walks,  carrying  a  long  whip.  The  wagon  has  a  hooped  top  with  movable  covering; 
and  the  hinder  part  has  alwaj's  been  left  vacant  for  the  use  of  passengers,  who  are  neces- 
sarily huddled  together  on  straw.  Traveling  in  the  "  tail  of  the  wagon"  is  now  entirely 
gone,  or  nearly  so;  but  with  all  its  rude  inconveniences,  it  was  common  till  past  the 
middle  of  the  18th  c,  and  has  afforded  scope  for  some  of  the  most  grotesque  descrip- 
tions of  Fielding  and  Smollett.  Tlie  tedious  process  of  carriage  by  these  wagons  largely 
increased  the  prices  of  goods,  and  retarded  the  growth  of  commerce.  The  first  modiii- 
cation  in  the  carrying  trade  took  place  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  See  Canal.  The  conveyance  of  cotton  goods  from  Lan- 
cashire, of  earthenware  from  Staffordshire,  of  metal  goods  from  Birmingham,  of  salt 
from  Cheshire,  etc.,  became  much  more  easj^  than  before,  owing  to  the  large  quantity 
which  coulfl  be  packed  in  each  barge,  and  to  the  great  amount  of  work  done  by  each 
horse.     The  chief  owners  of  the  old  wagons  became,  in  time,  the  chief  owners  of  the 
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canal-boats;  they  paid  rates  or  tolls  to  the  canal  companies.  The  celebrated  Ensjlish 
firm  of  Pickford  Sc  Co.  has  been  for  many  generations,  and  still  is,  at  the  head  of  the 
goods  carrying  trade. 

When  railway's  were  established,  a  great  struggle  ensued;  the  owners  of  the  road- 
wagons  and  canal  barges  had  a  formidable  competition.  Tliey  wisely  accommodated 
themselves  to  a  state  of  things  which  they  could  not  prevent,  and  added  the  trade  of 
railway  goods  C.  to  tlieir  former  business.  Three  systems  were  tried:  1.  The  company 
purciiased  road-wagons  or  vans,  collected  goods  at  the  various  towns,  conveyed  them  by 
railway,  and  then  distributed  them  at  their  several  destinations.  2.  Tlic  company  con- 
tin(d  their  attention  to  the  mere  conveyance  on  their  railway,  leaving  the  collection 
and  deliver}'  to  tiie  ordinary  carriers.  3.  The  company  combined  both  systems,  con- 
veying on  the  railwaj-  cvcrylhing  that  offered,  and  competing  with  the  C.  for  the  road- 
trallic.  During  tlie  greater  portion  of  tlic  period  in  which  the  railway  system  has  been 
in  operation,  the  second  of  the  above  three  i)hins  has  been  adopted  more  extensively 
than  either  of  the  others.  Taking  as  examples  the  greatest  railway  company  and  the 
greatest  carrying  tirm,  Messrs.  Pickford  had  warehouses  or  deptos  at  all  the  principal 
towns  where  the  London  and  Xorlli-wcstern  railway  had  stations.  The  merchants  and 
manufacturers  were  customers,  not  to  the  company,  but  to  the  firm,  for  the  conveyance 
of  merchandise.  Messrs.  Pickford  emploj-ed  tlieir  own  wagons  and  horses,  clerks  and 
porters,  in  collecting  and  delivering  goods,  and  paid  to  the  company  so  much  per  ton 
tor  the  conveyance  along  the  railway,  tlie  toll  varying  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the 
goods  and  tlie  distance  run.  There  was  seldom  any  quarrels  or  disputes  under  this  sys- 
tem. The  carrier  was  responsible  to  the  customer  from  first  to  last  for  the  safety  of  the 
merchandise;  and  he  liad  a  claim  agaitrst  the  company  for  an}"  injury  while  the  mer- 
chandise was  on  the  railway.  Under  the  third  system,  disputes  were  much  more  fre- 
quent. The  companies  were  1)ound  by  law  to  carry  goods  for  all  persons  at  certain  tolls; 
but  when  they  became  road  C.  as  well,  they  competed  with  the  ordinary  C.  in  a  way 
wliich  the  latter  could  barely  contend  against.  The  Great  Western  railway  has  been 
unfavorably  distinguished  for  jealousies  and  law-suits  between  the  company  and  the 
carriers. 

At  the  present  time,  the  tendency  is  for  the  companies  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
the  whole  conveyance,  the  C.  acting  as  their  agents,  if  willing  so  to  do,  or  else  endeav- 
oring to  maintain  a  fair  competition.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  companies,  the  .Mid- 
laiui,  have  in  tliis  way  become  C.  on  their  own  account,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of 
the  profit  which  accrues  from  road-traftic.  Tlie  goods-vans  traversing  the  streets  of  the 
metroiiolis,  and  other  great  towns,  are  now  more  freiiuently  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  railway  companies  than  with  tlio.se  of  private  carriens. 

The  goods-dei)ots  of  the  several  railways  are  scenes  of  great  activity  during  the  night; 
for  it  is  then  that  the  arrival-trains  are  mostly  unpacked,  and  the  departure-trains  mostly 
made  up.  During  the  day,  vans  are  collecting  goods  from  manufactories  and  ware- 
houses; these  goods  are  sorted  at  the  deptos,  and  are,  when  evening  comes  on,  distri- 
buted among  different  trains,  according  to  the  part  of  the  country  to  which  tliey  are  to 
be  conveyed.  On  the  other  hand,  good.s-traiiis  arriving  during  the  evening  and  night 
are  unpacked,  the  goods  classified  according  to  districts,  and  sent  out  for  delivery  by 
road-vans  on  the  following  day. 

The  four-horse  broad-wheel  wagons,  as  already  said,  have  almost  disappeared  from 
Engli^h  roads;  vans  of  lighter  construction  sulUcing  to  convey  merchandise  from  and 
to  the  various  railway  stations.  Canals  still  command  a  trade,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  coal, 
stone,  lime,  ores,  slate,  bricks,  and  other  articles  very  bulky  in  proportion  to  their 
value.  The  conveyance  of  manufactured  goods  has,  for  the  most  part,  passed  over  to 
the  railways. 

Ill  towns,  there  are  C.  whose  business  is  confined  wholly  to  short  distances.  Taking 
the  metropolis  as  an  example,  there  are  C.  residing  in  all  the  villages  and  hamlets  round 
about,  each  pos.sessing  one  or  more  single-horse  covered  carts.  Every  morning  the  cart, 
containing  miscellaneous  articles  collected  in  the  village  or  hamlet,  goes  to  London,  and 
delivers  each  article  at  the  particular  house  or  establishment  to  which  it  is  addressed. 
When  thus  emptied,  it  receives  a  supply  of  packages  or  other  articlesgoing/ro/M  London 
to  the  suburbs,  and  makes  its  retuni-jouniey  in  the  evening.  The  ])lan  is  cheap  and 
convenient,  and  does  not  .seem  likely  to  he  supplanted  by  any  other;  for  no  aiiiouiit  of 
railway  extension  would  wholly  accommodate  i</iort  traflic.  For  tiie  metropolis  more 
strictly,  liowevcr,  an  excellent  system  has  been  established  by  the  "London  parcels 
delivery  company."  Two  or  three  times  a  day,  parcels  are  conveyed  from  receiving- 
houses  all  over  the  metropolis  to  a  central  depdt  near  Fetter  lane,  there  sorted,  and  sent 
out  again  for  delivery.  The  metropolis,  out  to  a  wide  distance,  is  se])arated  into  dis- 
tricts, and  one  or  more  carts,  filled  with  parcels,  are  sent  to  eadi  district  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day.  The  speed  is  rapid,  tiie  times  are  jmnctual,  anil  the  .'service  in  general  well 
conduelell.  Tlu;  suburban  C".  have  arranged  among  themselves  a  .sort  of  central  depot 
or  "house  of  call  "  in  the  Old  Bailey,  for  ilie  exchange  of  traffic;  but  their  system  is  not 
so  well  organized  as  that  of  the  company  just  named. 

The  progress  of  improvement  in  the  English  CIauuyino  Trade  is  a  tyiie  of  tlie  advances 
similarlv  made  in  the  United  States,  where  canals,  railways,  and  coasting  steam-v(!S.sels 
have  generally  superseded  the  old  tedious  methods  of  conveyance;  and  it  is  chiefly  on 
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the  long  and  almost  trackless  routes  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  that  are  now  seen  the 
old  processes  of  carriage  by  puck-mules  and  horses  atid  bullock-wagons,  the  cost  of 
transit  by  these  means  being  very  great. 

Tlie  term  Cakkying  Trade  has  latterly  been  applied  more  specially  to  all  kinds  of 
conveyance  of  merchandise  by  sea,  whether  across  the  ocean  or  along  the  coast.  In 
this  broad  view,  it,  in  reality,  involves  the  w&ole  question  of  mercantile  marine,  British 
and  foreign. 

Cauuikrs,  Law  RESPEcrrxG.  A  carrier,  in  law,  is  one  who  offers  to  the  public  to 
convey  passengers,  or  goods,  from  one  place  to  another,  for  hire.  The  offer  must  be 
general;  for  a  private  person  who  contracts  with  another  for  carriage,  is  not  a  carrier 
in  the  legal  sense,  and  does  not  incur  the  peculiar  responsibilities  which,  in  almost  every 
country,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  attach  to  the  occupation  of  a  public  or  common 
carrier.  Carriage,  in  law,  is  thus  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  coutnict  of  hiring.  In 
Rome,  the  responsibilities  of  carriers  by  water  were  regulated  by  a  praitorian  "edict, 
which  was  applicable  also  to  inn-keepers  and  stablers  (Xautaj,  Caupones,  Stabularii, 
Dig. ;  lib.  iv.  t.  9);  and  from  that  edict  the  law  of  carriage  in  modern  Europe  has  been 
mainly  borrowed,  sometimes  directly,  as  in  Scotland,  sometimes  indirectly,  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  ground  on  which  the  edict  increased  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  an 
ordinary  contract  of  hiring  was,  that  the  persons  whom  it  enumerated  were  under 
peculiar  temptations  to  consort,  either  personally  or  through  their  servants,  with  thieves 
and  robbers,  without  the  connection  being  such  as  to  admit  of  proof;  and  that  the  public 
safety  consequently  required  that  they  should  be  held  responsible  for  whatever  had 
been  intrusted  to  them,  till  its  safe  delivery  at  the  place  to  which  they  had  undertaken 
to  convey  it.  This  responsibility  in  our  own  law  extends  not  only  to  the  acts  of  the 
carrier's  servants,  but  also  to  those  of  the  other  guests  in  an  inn,  or  the  other  passengers 
in  a  conveyance.  The  only  exception  to  this  liability  at  common  law  is  in  the  case  of 
loss  arising  from  the  act  of  God  (q.v.)  or  the  queen's  enemies — i.e.,  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments, or  war.  But  there  are  several  statutory  limitations.  The  liability  for  gold  and 
silver,  and  articles  of  unusual  value,  is  restricted  to  £10,  unless  the  extra  value  has  been 
previously  stated  and  paid  for  as  insurance  against  the  greater  risk  (11  Geo.  IV.  and 
1  Will.  IV.  c.  QS,  and  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  31);  and  the  proof  of  value  is  laid  on  the 
person  claiming  compensation.  But  the  last-mentioned  act,  commonly  called  the  rail- 
way and  traffic  act  of  1856,  provides,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  company  shall  be 
liable  for  neglect  or  default  in  the  carriage  of  goods,  animals,  etc. ;  notwithstanding 
any  notice  or  condition  or  declaration  made  by  the  company,  for  the  purpose  of  limit- 
ing their  liability.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  have  also  somewhat  limited  the  uni- 
versal responsibility  of  the  carrier.  For  example,  it  has  been  decided  that  he  is  not 
liable,  qua  C.  (and  the  same  applies  to  an  inn-keeper),  for  money  tpkcn  from  the  pockets 
of  the  traveler;  but  that,  if  the  money  has  been  taken  from  the  pockets  of  clothes  which 
have  been  stolen,  or  from  trunks  which  have  been  broken  into,  his  responsibility  comes 
into  operation. 

Under  C.  are  included  carters  and  porters,  who  offer  themselves  for  hire,  to  carry 
goods  from  one  part  of  a  city  to  another.  Whether  the  same  be  the  case  with  hackney- 
coachmen,  is  more  doubtful;  though,  from  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  employed 
in  the  transport  of  luggage,  there  seems  no  sound  reason  for  an  exemption  in  their  case. 
Wharfingers  and  wai-ehousemen  are  liable  only  under  the  special  contracts  into  which 
they  may  have  entered,  or  in  accordance  with  mercantile  usage.  In  England,  it  has 
been  decided  that  lodging-house  keepers  are  in  a  different  positioli  f rom  carriers  and  inn- 
keepers, on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  profess  to  entertain  all-comers,  or  to  receive 
their  goods.  C.  are  liable  to  make  good  to  the  owners  of  goods  intrusted  to  them  all 
losses  arising  from  accidental  fire.  This  rule  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the 
mercantile  law  amendment  act  of  lSo6.  Carriers  have  a  lien  upon  the  goods  they  have 
carried  for  payment  of  the  carriage  only.  The  lien  is,  however,  restricted  to  the  par- 
ticular goods  to  which  the  carriage  refers,  and  ceases  on  possession  of  them  having  been 
given  up.  It  does  not  cover  any  account  or  balance  aue  either  by  the  sender  or  consignee 
to  the  carrier. 

CARRIERS  (ante).  In  the  United  States,  common  carriers  are  such  as  transport  for 
hire  for  all  persons  indifferently.  Thej^  operate  both  on  laud  and  water,  and  embrace 
stage-coach  proprietors,  railway  and  steamboat  companies,  truckmen,  teamsters,  express 
companies,  etc.,  including  owners  and  masters  of  every  kind  of  vessel  or  water-craft 
who  come  before  the  public  as  the  carriers  of  freight  of  anj-  kind  for  whomsoever  may 
choose  to  employ  them,  for  either  a  long  or  a  short  voyage.  Common  C.  are  responsible 
for  loss  or  damage  during  transportation  from  whatever  cause,  "except  tlie  acts  of  God, 
or  of  the  public  enemy."  The  act  of  God  means  onl}-  such  inevitable  accidents  as  occur 
without  man's  agency.  The  carrier  is  not  responsible  for  losses  occurring  from  natural 
causes,  such  as  fermentation,  evaporation,  freezing,  the  ordinary  decaj-  of  perishable 
articles,  or  the  natural  wear  in  the  course  of  transportation,  provided  he  exercises 
reasonable  care  to  have  such  dangers  as  little  as  practicable.  C.  who  undertake 
general  business  are  bound  to  carry  all  matter  that  offers,  under  liability  of  legal  action 
if  they  refuse  without  just  excuse,  but  any  carrier  may  restrict  his  business  to  certain 
goods,  in  which  case  he  is  not  bound  to  accept  things  out  of  his  line.     A  carrier  may 
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require  payment  of  freight  in  advance ;  anil  he  is  entitled  to  a  lien  upon  the  goods  for 
bis  freight  and  for  whaf  he  advances  to  other  carriers.  But  all  common-law  responsi- 
bility may  be  qualified  by  special  contracts.  The  bill  of  lading,  or  receipt  for  the  goods, 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  carrier's  responsibility,  and  is  presumed  to  name  excep- 
tions from  responsibility  if  any  there  be.  .  Railway  companies,  steamboat  owners,  and 
other  C.  who  allow  express  companies  to  carrj-  parcels  and  packages  on  their  cars, 
boats,  or  other  vehicles,  are  liable  as  common  C.  to  the  owners  of  the  goods  for  loss 
or  damage  without  regard  to  the  contract  between  tliem  and  such  express  carriers. 
Railways,  steamers,  etc.,  carrying  passengers,  although  not  liable  for  injury  to  passengers 
without  the  C.'s  fault,  are  responsible  for  the  baggage  of  such  passengers  intrusted 
to  them  as  common  C,  and  the  responsibility  continues  until  the  delivery  of  the  bag- 
gage to  tiie  owner,  or  to  his  order.  The  baggage-check  is  the  same  as  a  bill  of  lading 
for  goods,  and  is  evidence  of  the  responsibility'  assumed.  Jewelry  and  a  watch  in  a 
trunk  are  considered  baggage,  but  money,  beyond  a  reasonable  amount  for  expenses,  is 
not  .so  considered.  The  responsibility  of  C.  begins  upon  the  delivery  of  the  goods  for 
immediate  transportation.  A  delivery  at  the  usual  place  of  receiving  freight,  or  to  those 
employed  b}'  the  company  in  the  usual  course  of  business,  is  sutlicieut.  But  where  C. 
have  a"  house  at  which  they  receive  goods  that  are  not  to  be  forwarded  until  further 
order  or  a  later  time,  such  C.  are  in  the  mean  time  responsible  only  as  depositaries; 
and  where  goods  are  received  as  by  wharfingers,  or  warehousers,  or  forwarders,  and  not 
as  C.  liabilities  are  incurred  on!}'  for  ordinarj'  negligence.  The  responsibility  of  the 
carrier  terminates  when,  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  their  destination,  a  sulhcicnt 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  OAvner  to  receive  them  in  business  hours.  After  that  the  carrier 
may  store  them,  and  is  responsible  only  for  ordinary  care.  The  agents  of  corporations 
which  are  common  C,  such  as  railway  and  steamboat  companies,  bind  their  prin- 
cipals to  the  full  extent  of  the  business  intrusted  to  their  control,  whether  they  follow 
their  instructions  or  not;  nor  will  it  excu.se  the  company  to  show  that  the  agents  acted 
Avillfully  in  disregard  of  instructions.  The  carrier  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  goods 
both  in  regard  to  fire  and  marine  disaster,  except  such  as  result  from  inevitable  acci- 
dent, such  as  fire  by  liglitniug-stroke.  If  a  particular  time  is  set  for  the  delivery  of 
goods,  damages  may  be  recovered  for  exceeding  that  time.  The  carrier  is  liable  upon 
general  principles  where  the  goods  are  delivered  through  liis  default,  to  the  extent  of 
their  value  at  the  place  of  destination;  and  this  includes  the  profits  of  the  adventure. 
If  the  goods  are  only  damaged,  or  not  delivered  in  time,  the  owner  is  bound  to  receive 
them.  He  will  be  entitled  to  damages,  but  he  cannot  repu  iiate  the  goods  and  recover 
for  the  total  loss. 

C.vRuiEKS  OF  Passengers.  (See  Carriers,  ante.)  Persons  who  carry  pas.sengei-s 
are  not  held  responsible  as  insurers  of  the  safety  of  their  freight  as  carriers  of  goods 
are  held.  But  they  are  held  to  the  highest  degree  of  watchfulness  and  care  in  all  the 
conduct  of  their  business.  So  f:;ras  liuman  foresight  and  prudence  can  secure  the  pas- 
senger from  harm,  there  is  a  right  to  demand  it  of  all  who  assume  the  transportation  of 
persons.  It  is  a  practice  to  print  on  passes  or  free  tickets  a  notice  that  .such  a  passenger 
assumes  the  risk  of  personal  injury,  but  the  courts  have  again  and  again  decided  that 
this  in  no  degree  lessens  the  carrier's  liabilit}'.  holding  even  that  the  transporting  party 
was  as  much  responsible  for  a  non-])aying  as  for  a  paying  jiasscnger.  Passenger-carriers 
are  responsible  for  the  baggage  of  their  passengers,  and  for  the  safety  of  parcels 
intrusted  to  them  or  their  agents.  Many  decisions  of  American  courts  touch  various 
points  in  the  case  of  passengers,  but  all  sustain  the  principle  that  if  anything  more  could 
have  been  done  bj'  the  carrier  to  insure  the  .safety  of  his  jiassengers,  and  injury  occur 
in  consequence  of  the  omission,  he  is  liable.  Passenger-carriers  are  not  responsible 
where  the  injury  occurs  through  the  negligence  of  the  pas.senger;  but  when  there  is 
intentional  wrong  on  the  part  of  the  carrier,  the  injured  party  may  recover  notwith- 
standing his  negligence.  And  .so  also,  where  the  carrier's  negligence  contributed  only 
remotely  to  the  injury  and  the  passenger's  culpable  want  of  care  was  its  inunediate 
cau.se,  a  recovery  may  still  be  had.  Passengers  leaping  from  a  conveyance  in  con.se- 
qucnce  of  anj'  just  sense  of  peril  may  recover  for  injury.  Can  iers  are  bound  to  carry 
for  the  whole  route  for  which  they  stipulate,  and  according  to  their  public  notices  and 
the  general  customs  of  their  business;  but  they  are  not  bound  to  carry  persons  disorderly 
in  conduct,  or  those  having  contagious  di.sea.ses,  or  who  an;  in  any  way  dangerous  or 
offensive  to  other  passenirers.  The  carrier  is  lialile  for  damatjes  if  he  fail  to  deliver  the 
passenger  in  a  reasonable  time,  or  according  to  the  published  schedule.  The  sale  of 
througii  tickets  for  a  route  operated  by  several  successive  companies  of  carriers  having 
no  partnership  connection,  renders  each  company  liable  for  injuries  to  passengers 
occurring  only  in  tlie  part  of  the  route  which  pertains  to  it  severally.  One  decision  in 
case  of  the  death  of  a  passenger  was  that  the  jury  are  to  estimate  damages  for  the 
death  as  they  would  for  an  injur}'  to  liealth.  by  the  probable  financial  accumulations  of 
the  deceased  had  he  sm-vived,  or  not  been  injured  through  the  culpal)le  negligence  of  the 
carrier;  therefore  he  or  his  estate  is  entilled  to  recover  not  only  the  damages  sustained 
up  to  the  time  of  trial,  but  all  prospective  damages  likely  to  accrue  from  the  injury. 
Passengers  must  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  road  or  company  with  regard  to  purchas- 
ing, showing,  and  giving  up  tickets,  and  in  respect  to  trains  and  cars.  But  it  has  been 
held  that  when  one  purchased  a  ticket  indorsed  "good  for  this  trip  only,"  and  was 
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unexpectedly  detained,  he  could  lawfully  demand  transportation  by  another  train,  even 
on  the  next  day.  liuihvay  companies  may  exclude  merchandise  and  articles  known  as 
"express"  mutter  from  the  passenger  cars.  When  an  accident  occurs  to  a  train,  or  a 
stage-coach  is  overturned,  the  fact  is  considered  priind  facie  evidence  of  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  company  or  its  agents.  AVitli  regard  to  steam  and  other  vessels,  very  strict 
rules  are  enacted  by  governments  for  the  safety  of  passengers  and  property,  regulating 
the  number  of  passengers,  the  amount  of  provisions,  the  navigating  of  the  ship,  pilot- 
age, etc. 

CABEION  CROW.  (See  Crow.)  C.  C,  also  called  b^ack  rulture,  is  not  in  America, 
as  in  Britain,  the  name  of  a  species  of  crow,  but  of  one  of  the  vulture  family.     See 

VU1.TURE. 

CARRION  FLOWERS,  a  name  which,  on  account  of  their  smell  resembling  that  of 
putrid  meat,  has  been  given  to  the  flowers  of  many  species  of  stapeUa.  The  genus 
stapelia  belongs  to  the  natural  order  asclepiadcm,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  excessive 
development  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  stem  and  reduction  of  that  of  the  leaves,  result- 
ing in  a  general  aspect  like  that  of  the  cactus  family.  The  species  are  natives  of  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  flowers  are  often  large,  and  not  devoid  of  beauty,  but  the 
carrion  stench  is  very  strong.  It  is  not  yet  known  to  what  chemical  substance  it  is 
owing. 

CARKO',  Jean  de,  1770-1857;  b.  Geneva;  a  German  physician  in  Vienna  and  Carls- 
bad, noted  for  his  advocacy  of  Jenner's  system  of  vaccination  as  a  guard  against  small- 
pox. Through  his  clTorts,  kine-pox  inoculation  was  introduced  into  India,  where  the 
people,  hearing  that  the  vaccine  matter  came  from  a  cow,  ascribed  its  origin  to  their 
sacred  cow,  and  called  it  by  a  name  meaning  "immortality."  Carro  wrote  several 
works  on  medical  subjects. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Arkansas,  on  the  Missouri  border,  and  King  and  White 
rivers;  700  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 13,337 — 64  colored.  Surface  varied,  and  soil  generally  fertile. 
There  are  quarries  of  excellent  yellow  marble.    Co.  seat,  Carrollton. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  w.  Georgia,  on  the  Alabama  border,  and  the  Chattahoochee  and 
Tallapoosa  rivers;  572  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  16,903 — 2310  colored.  The  surface  is  mostly 
mountainous;  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  etc.  One 
or  two  gold-mines  have  been  prolntably  worked.    Co.  seat,  Carrollton. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Illinois,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  and  crossed  by  the  Western 
Union  railroad;  416  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,16,985.  The  surface  is  uneven,  occupied  by 
prairie  and  forest,  and  the  main  products  are  cereals,  butter,  and  wool.  Co.  seat. 
Savannah. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Indiana,  on  the  Wabash  and  Tippecanoe  rivers,  traversed 
by  the  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western  railroad,  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal;  378 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  18,347.  It  has  a  diversified  and  well-timbered  surface,  and  productive 
soil,  agriculture  being  the  chief  business.     Co.  seat,  Delphi. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  central  Iowa,  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad,  drained 
by  the  North  and  Middle  Raccoon  rivers;  600  sq.m.;  pop. '80, 12,351.  The  climate  is 
good  and  the  soil  fertile.     Co.  seat,  Carrollton. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  n.  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  rivers,  and  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati  and  Lexington  railroad;  200  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8953 — 771  colored.  It 
has  a  calcareous  soil,  with  abundance  of  limestone.  Productions  chiefly  agricultural. 
Co.  seat,  Carrollton. 

CARROLL,  a  parish  in  n.e.  Louisiana,  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  bayou  Bopuf ; 
1050  sq.m. ;  pop.  '70,  10,110 — 7,718  colored.  It  has  a  level  surface,  producing  corn  and 
cotton.     Seat  of  justice.  Providence. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  n.  Maryland,  on  the  Pennsjdvania  border  and  the  Patapsco  and 
Monocacy  rivers,  reached  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  crossed  by  the  Western  Mary- 
land railroad;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  30,992 — 2284  colored.  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  and 
rather  thin  but  well-cultivated  soil;  its  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  butter,  tobacco,  etc. 
Co.  seat,  Westminster. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  w.  Mississippi,  on  the  Talabusha,  Tazoo,  and  Bis  Black  rivers, 
and  crossed  by  the  Mississippi  Central  railroad:  900  sq.m.;  pop.  "bU,  ir,bL)ij  —  9969 
colored.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile;  chief  productions,  corn 
and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  Carrollton. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Missouri,  between  the  Missouri  and  Grand  rivers,  traversed 
by  a  branch  of  the  North  Missouri  railroad;  700  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  23,262 — 1478  colored. 
It  has  an  uneven  surface,  in  many  parts  covered  with  black  walnut  and  oak  forests; 
its  soil  is  generally  productive.    Chief  business,  agriculture.    Co.  seat,  Carrollton. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  n.e.  New  Hampshire,  on  the  Maine  border  and  Winipiseogee 
lake,  reached  by  the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg.  and  the  Portsmouth,  Great  Falls  and 
Conway  railroads.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous;  productions  chiefly  agricul- 
tural.    Co.  seat,  Ossipee.     Pop.  '80,  18,222—16  colored. 
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CARROLL,  a  co.  in  e.  Ohio,  traversed  by  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburg,  and  the  Carrolltou  and  Oneida  railroads;  360  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,16,416. 
It  is  hilly,  but  well-watered  and  fertile.  Iron  and  coal  are  found.  The  chief  produc- 
tions are  grain,  ha\',  butter,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Carrollton. 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  n.  Tennessee,  on  the  Big  Sandy  and  Obion  rivers,  and  the 
Louisville  and  Memphis,  and  the  Nashville  and  Northwestern  railroads;  625  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  22,104 — 5576  colored.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  with  forests  of  black  walnut, 
hickory,  maple,  and  oak.  Chief  productions,  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and  butter.  Co. 
scat,  Huntingdon.  • 

CARROLL,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Virginia,  on  the  North  Carolina  border,  drained  by  the 
Kanawha  river;  440  sq.m. ;  pop. '80,  13,323 — 346  colored.  The  surface  is  rough,  but  well 
adapted  to  grazing.  Cojjper,  iron,  and  lead  are  found.  The  Grayson  sulphur  springs 
are  much  visited.     Productions  chiefly  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Hillsville. 

CARROLL,  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  b.  I^Id.,  Sept.  20,  1737;  d.  Nov.  14,  1832, 
aged  95  years;  the  last  survivor  of  the  flfty  signers  of  the  declaration  of  American 
independence.  He  was  educated  in  the  Jesuit  colleges  of  St.  Oraer  and  Rheims;  studied 
law  at  Bourges,  Paris,  and  London,  returning  to  America  in  1764.  He  inherited  the 
last  and  the  largest  of  the  old  manorial  estates  of  Maryland,  a  property  estimated  in  1775 
at  ^2,000,000,  and  he  was  then  considered  the  wealthiest  private  citizen  in  the  colonies. 
In  1775,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  ' '  committee  of  observation  "  at  Annapolis,  and  in 
the  same  year  sent  to  the  provincial  convention.  In  1776,  he  was  one  of  the  commi-ssioners 
sent  to  persuade  the  Canadians  to  join  in  the  revolt  against  England.  Returning  to 
Maryland,  he  was  prominent  in  bringing  the  colonial  delegates  to  agree  upon  union  for 
independence;  and  July  4,  1776,  he  was  sent  to  congress,  where,  Aug.  2,  he  signed  the 
declaration.  At  the  time  of  signing,  a  delegate,  alluding  to  Carroll's  great  wealth, 
remarked.  ."  There  goes  a  few  millions;  but  there  are  many  Charles  Carrolls,  and  the 
British  will  not  know  which  one  it  is;"  whereupon  Carroll  immediately  added  after  his 
name  of  Carrollton,  an  addition  that  was  ever  afterward  respected.  In  congress,  he  was 
one  of  the  board  of  war.  About  the  close  of  1776,  he  was  one  of  the  committee 
that  drafted  the  Maryland  constitution,  and  was  chosen  to  the  senate  of  that  state.  In 
1777,  he  was  again  sent  to  congress,  and  in  subsequent  j-ears  was  repeatedly  elected  to 
the  state  legislature.  In  1789,  he  was  United  States  .senator;  in  1799,  one  of  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  boundary  commission.  July  4,  1821,  but  four  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  were  living:  Carroll,  "William  Floyd  of  New  York,  and  ex-presidents  Adams 
and  Jefferson.  Floj'd'died  in  the  next  month*,  and  Adams  and  Jefferson  both  died  July 
4,  1826,  leaving  Carroll  the  sole  survivor.  His  last  public  act  was  tLe  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of'tlie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  July  4,  1828.  when  in  his  90th  year. 
Carroll's  grand-daughter.  Miss  Caton  (d.  1853),  was  the  Marchioness  of  Wcllesley 

CARROLL,  John,  n.b.,  ll.d.,  1735-1815;  cousin  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton; 
an  American  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  educated  in  Europe,  and  for  a  time  professor  at 
Bruges.  Returning  to  America,  he  was  .selected,  with  his  cousin  and  Dr.  Franklin,  to 
go  to  Canada  to  urge  the  people  to  join  the  colonies  in  their  effort  for  freedom.  After 
the  revolution,  C.  was  ajipointed  vicar-general,  and  in  1789,  was  promoted  to  bishop, 
being  the  first  bishop  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  United  States.  A  short  time 
before  his  death  he  was  made  archbishop. 

C;ARR0LLT0N.  a  city  in  Green  co..  111.,  34  m.  n.w.  of  Alton,  on  the  Jacksonville 
and  Alton  railroad;  pop.  2,700.     Its  trade  is  in  lumber,  agricultural  products,  and  coal. 

CARROLTON.  a  city  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Mississippi,  7  m.  above  New  Orleans,  in 
Jeffer.-^on  parish ;  pop.  6,495.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  sugar  and  molasses.  Horse  railroads 
connect  with  New  Orleans. 

CAERON.  a  village  in  Stirling.shire,  Scotland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Carron  Water, 
8  m.  e.n.e.  of  Falkirk.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  ironworks,  wliich  are  among  the  largest 
of  the  kind  in  Britain.  The  works  were  established  In  1760;  and  are  carried  on  by  a 
company,  who  <mploy  a  great  number  of  men.     Pop.  '71,  1088. 

CARRONADES  are  short  iron  guns,  invented  by  ^Ir.  Ga.scoigne,  and  named  after  the 
Carroll  ironworks  in  Scotland,  wiiere  tliey  were  first  madeT  They  are  ligliter  than 
ordinary  guns,  and  have  a  chamber  for  jjowder,  like  mortars.  They  were  made  stand- 
ard navy  guns  in  1779,  to  be  carried  on  tlie  poop,  foreca.stle.  and  upper  works.  Being 
manageable  by  a  smaller  numl>er  of  hands  than  guns,  and  being  very  useful  in  close 
engagements,  "they  were  held  in  much  favor  during  the  great  war:  the  .seamen  called 
them  "  smashers.^'  A  68-pounder  carronade  weighed  not  much  more  than  half  as  much 
as  the  42-pounder  gun  in  use  in  1779.  Tliey  range  from  68-pounders  down  to  6.-pouuder8. 
Tlie  denominations,  weights,  lengths,  caliber,  etc.,  of  the  chief  varieties  of  carronade  are 
noticed  under  Cannon. 

Some  C.  are  made  .'shorter  with  a  given  bore.  C.  are  but  little  used,  except  by  the 
Englii^h  and  French.  Though  valuable  at  close  quarters,  they  are  no  match  for  long 
guns  at  a  distance;  and  therefore  a  ship  armed  only  with  C.  would  fare  badly  in  a  gen- 
eral action.  In  recent  years,  C.  have  to  a  considerable  extent  been  replaced  in  the  Eng- 
lish navy  by  howitzcrs.'long  guns,  and  shell  guns. 

CATRON  OIL.     See  Burns. 
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CAREOT,  Dattevs,  a  gonus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  vmieUiferw.  They  are 
mostlv  natives  of  the  countries  surroundina;  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  common  C. 
(D.  rarotn)  is  a  biennial  plant,  common  in  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  also  in  the 
Caucasus;  and  is  universally  cultivated  not  only  in  Europe  and  the  European  colonics, 
but  in  Cliina,  Cochin  China,  etc.,  for  the  sake  of  its  root.  The  root  of  tlie  wild  plant  is 
slender,  woody,  and  of  a  very  strong  flavor;  that  of  the  cultivated  variety  is  much 
thicker  and  more  fleshy,  much  milder  in  its  flavor  and  qualities,  generally  red,  but  some- 
times orange  or  yellowish  white.  The  sub- varieties  in  cultivation  are  also  distinguished 
by  their  form — some  being  longer  and  more  tapering  thijn  others — by  their  size,  and  by 
the  duration  of  their  growth;  tlie  citrJy  kinds  being  also  comparatively  small,  and  almost 
e.xclusively  cultivated  in  gardens  for  culinarj^  use,  whilst  tlie  larger  and  late  kinds  are 
often  also  grown  in  fields,  lor  feeding  cattle.  The  field  cultivation  of  the  C.  is  carried 
on  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  some  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  than  in 
Britain;  but  it  is  increasing  in  Britain.  The  C.  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  at  an 
eai'ly  period  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  gardens  of 
England  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  ladies  wore 
C.  leaves  as  an  ornament  instead  of  feathers;  and  the  beauty  of  the  ieaves  is  still  occa- 
sionally acknowledged  by  placing  a  root,  or  the  upper  portion  of  one,  in  water,  that  it 
may  throw  out  young  leaves  to  adorn  apartments  in  winter.  The  C.  prefers  a  light  and 
rather  sandy  soil,  and  often  succeeds  very  well  on  a  peat  soil.  It  is  very  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  the  larva  of  the  crane  fl}^  (q.v.),  by  which  the  greater  part  of  a  crop  is  some- 
times destroyed  when  the  young  roots  are  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill;  on  which 
account,  in  gardens  where'  there  is  particular  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from  this 
enemy,  it  is  the  practice  to  make  a  number  of  successive  sowings,  some  of  which 
may  probably  escape.  As  an  article  of  food,  C.  contains  a  large  amount  of  what 
are  called  heut-producing  compounds,  with  a  small  proportion  of  flesh  forming  mat- 
ter. It  consists  essentially  of  .starch,  sugar,  and  albumen,  along  with  a  volatile  oil, 
which  communicates  a  flavor  to  many  dyspeptics  very  unpleasant.  The  following  is 
the  composition  of  dried  carrot: 

Starch  and  sugar 93.71 

Albumen 4.35 

Red  neutral  substance  (carotin) 0.84 

Fixed  and  volatile  oils 1.00 

Ash 0.60 


100.00 
C.  is  easy  of  digestion,  and  gently  laxative.  Boiled  C.  is  used  as  a  poultice  for  foul  ulcers 
and  other  sores,  and  as  a  vermifuge.  Grated  C.  forms  an  agreeable  cooling  but  also 
stimulant  application.  A  sirup  is  prepared  from  carrots;  and  when  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  roasted,  they  are  occasionally  used  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  A 
strong  ardent  spirit  is  distilled  from  them  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  10  lbs.  of  carrots 
yielding  about  half  a  pint.  C.  seeds  are  employed  as  a  diuretic,  also  as  a  carminative 
and  stimulant;  those  of  the  wild  C.  being  preferred. — Besides  the  crane  fly,  already 
noticed,  carrots  have  numerous  other  insect  enemies.  One  of  the  most  troublesome 
is  the  carrot  fly  {psila  rosce),  a  small  dipterous  fly,  the  larv£e  of  which,  by  eating  away 
the  surface  of  tlie  root,  cause  what  is  commonly  known  as  rust  in  carrots,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  further  operations  of  millepedes  and  other  destroyers.  The  larva^  of 
several  species  of  moth  (depressaria)  are  very  injurious  to  them  when  in  flower  and  seed. 
An  aphis  {A.  dauci)  often  kills  the  J'oung  plants. 

CABBOU'SEL  (Fr.),  a  species  of  knightly  exercise,  which,  down  even  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  c,  was  very  common  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  C.  was  a  kind  of 
imitation  of  the  tournament,  and  for  a  time  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  latter,  seems 
to  have  supplied  its  place.  The  dresses,  for  the  most  part,  were  those  of  the  knights  of 
former  times,  and  the  combatants,  or  rather  competitors,  were  divided  into  two  parties, 
usually  according  to  their  difterent  nationalities.  One  of  the  favorite  exercises  in  France 
consisted  in  running  at  the  pasteboard  head  of  a  Moor  or  Turk  with  a  lance,  cutting  it 
down  with  a  sword,  or  firing  at  it  with  a  pistol.  Another  of  these  tests  of  .skill  and 
horsemanship,  if  not  of  courage,  consisted  in  carrying  off  a  whole  line  of  rings,  which 
were  suspended  for  the  purpose.  The  C.  in  France  was  not  known  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  it  had  existed  for  some  little  time  previously  in  Italy.  There 
were  brilliant  carrousels  under  Lous  XIII.,  and  two  celebrated  ones  were  given  in 
honor  of  3Iademoiselle  de'la  Yalliere — the  one  at  Paris  in  1662,  the  other  at  Versailles  in 
1664.  The  place  where  the  first  of  these  fetes  was  held,  has  ever  since  been  called  the 
place  du  carrousel.  A  revival  of  the  C.  was  attempted  at  Berlin  in  1750;  and  in  1828 
the  cavalry  school  at  Saumur  held  one  in  honor  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Berry.  .The 
so-called  Eglinton  tournament — an  entertainment  given  some  years  ago  by  the  chival- 
rous earl  of  Eglinton — was  in  reality  a  carrousel. 

CABSE  is  a  term  applied  in  Scotland  to  low  lands  adjoining  rivers.  The  word  is  of 
uncertain  origin.  In  Stirlingshire,  it  is  restricted  in  its  sense  to  the  level  alluvial  soils 
which  are  only  a  few  feet  above  the  river  Forth.  In  Perthshire,  it  also  applies  to  the 
whole  of  the  slightly  undulating  lands'to  the  n.  of  the  Tay,  which  form  the  C.  of  Gow- 
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rie.  C.  soils  usually  consist  of  argillaceous  deposits,  wliicli  produce  crops  of  great 
luxuriance,  although  there  are  some  which  consist  of  hungry  and  barren  clays.  The 
richest  of  them  are  of  a  hazel  color,  and  become  friable  when  exposed  to  tiie  action  of 
frost;  the  poorest,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  a  yellow  color,  containing  little  vegetable 
matter  to  render  them  amenable  to  cultivation.  The  best  kinds  of  C.  soils  are  generally 
farmed  on  the  six-course  shift — 1.  Grass;  2.  Oats;  3.  Beans;  4.  AVheat;  5.  Potatoes;  6. 
Turnips  or  fallow.  Large  crops  of  grass  are  grown  when  the  clover-plant  catches.  It 
is  mostly  made  into  hay,  and  the  after-math  is  used  for  soiling  horses  and  cattle  in  the 
straw-yards.  The  laud  is  seldom  pastured,  as  the  feet  of  animals  trample  and  destroy 
the  grasses,  wlien  the  weather  is  wet.  The  oat-crop  is  more  uncertain  on  the  carscs, 
but  in  favorable  years,  the  yield  is  large,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  excellent.  Beans 
are  very  successfully  grown,  indeed  the  best  of  the  C  soils  are  the  best  beau-soils  in 
Scotland.  Where  the  land  is  rich,  and  not  too  stiff,  the  potato  is  sometimes  largely 
grown.  On  the  poorest  description  of  the  C.  soils,  the  potato  does  not  thrive.  AVIieat 
can  be  grown  in  closer  succession  on  the  C.  lands,  than  on  any  other  description  of  land 
with  the  same  expenditure  of  manure.  A  large  stud  of  horses  are  required  on  C.  lands, 
to  enable  the  farmers  to  prepare  the  laud  for  the  various  crops,  at  the  moment  when  the 
season  suits.  A  small  portion  of  the  land  is  still  usually  summer-fallowed,  as  it  is  found 
that  it  cannot  be  kept  thoroughly  clean  by  green  crops  in  rainy  seasons. 

CARSON,  Alexander,  ll.d.,  1776-1844;  an  Independent  or  Congregational  preacher 
of  the  n.  of  Ireland,  officiating  at  Tubbermore  for  30  years,  within  which  time  he  became 
a  Baptist  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  their  views. 

CARSON,  CiiEiSTOPiiER,  or  "Kit  Carson,"  b.  Ky..  1809,  d.  Col.,  1868;  one  of  the 
most  famous  pioneers  and  scouts  of  the  west.  When  about  24  years  old  he  was  appointed 
hunter  to  Bent's  fort,  where  he  remained  eight  years;  he  was  then  engaged  as  a  pioneer 
in  Fremont's  explorations  among  the  Rocky  mountains.  In  1847,  he  was  made  lieut. 
in  a  ritie  corps  of  the  reguhu*  army.  In  1853,  lie  drove  6,500  sheep  over  the  plains 
and  mountains  to  California.  lie  was  afterward  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico,  and 
was  instrumental  in  making  a  number  of  treaties  of  importance.  In  the  civil  war 
he  did  good  ser\icc  on  the  borders,  and  was  brevetted  brig.gen.  The  remarkal)le  adven- 
tures of  "  Kit  Carson"  often  surpass  the  most  extravagant  romance,  though  the  most 
daring  of  them  are  literally  true.     Personally  he  was  as  modest  as  he  was  brave. 

CARSON  CITY,  the  capital  of  Nevada,  in  Eagle  valley,  Ormsby  co.,  4  ra.  from 
Carson  river,  178  m.  n.e.  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  railroad.  It 
is  in  a  picturesque  region  near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  only  about  10  m. 
from  lake  Tahoe.  There  is  a  branch  mint  in  Carson  City  which  receives  immense 
deposits  of  silver  and  gold  ore.  There  are  a  state-house,  several  churches  and  schools, 
and  many  mining  and  manufacturing  establishments.  Pop.  '70,  3,042.  The  state  prison 
is  2  m.  n.e.  of  the  city. 

CARSON  RIVER,  a  stream  in  Nevada,  rising  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  passing  n.  near 
Carson  City  and  Lyon,  and  emptying  into  Carson  lake,  a  body  of  water  about  15  miles 
long,  that  appears  to  have  no  outlet. 

CAESTAIES,  William,  a  distinguished  political  and  ecclesiastical  character  of  the 
17th  c,  who  took  a  very  active  part  in  'oringing  about  the  revolution  of  1688,  was  b.  at 
Cathcart,  near  Gla.sgow,  Feb.  11,  164'J.  lie  was  educated  at  the  village  school  of  Ormis- 
ton,  ill  East  Lothian,  and  subsequently  at  the  imiversity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  dis- 
played a  remarkable  aptitude  for  learning.  In  his  24th  year,  Scotland  being  then  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  state,  alike  from  a  political  and  religious  point  of  view,  C.  went  to 
study  theology  at  Utrecht.  His  .scholarship,  polite  address,  knowledge  of  men.  and 
great  political  information,  especially  regarding  his  own  country,  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  chose  him  as  his  confidential  adviser  in  all 
matters  relating  to  Ikitain.  In  1682,  being  in  England  on  amission  of  ob.servation  from 
Holland,  he  was  employed  to  negotiate  between  the  pjUglish  and  Scotch  con.spirators  in 
the  Rye  House  plot.  With  others  implicated,  he  was  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture  of 
the  tlmmbscrew,  but  refu.sed  to  confess  anytliing  that  had  not  been  previously  revealed, 
and  thrit  only  on  condition  that  what  he  .said  .sliould  not  be  used  in  evidence,  cither 
directly  or  indirectly,  against  any  other  person.  At  this  time,  he  had  secrets  from  Hol- 
land oi"  the  greatest  importance  in  his  possession,  which  he  carefully  concealed,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  revelation  would  not  only  have  saved  him  from  torture, 
but  liav(!  obtained  for  him  great  reward  and  honor.  Britain,  therefore,  owes  very  much 
indeed  to  the  firmness  of  C.  at  this  juncture.  He  returned  to  Holland  about  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  1685;  and,  acting  mainly  on  his  advice,  the  prince  of  Orange  planned  and 
carried  out  the  inva.sion  of  1688.  He  accompanied  the  prince  as  chaplain,  and  after  the 
settlement  of  the  crown,  when  the  prince  had  been  firmly  established  as  William  III., 
C.  v.-as  instrumental  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  Scotti.sh  church, 
when  the  ill  advice  of  other  councilors  had  nearly  led  to  an  open  rupture.  From  1693 
to  the  deat'j  of  the  king  in  1702,  he  could  not  have  had  more  infiuence  in  Scottish  affairs 
if  he  had  l)een  prime-minister  of  the  country;  and  his  authority  in  church  matters  was 
such,  that  he  was  jioijularly  called  "cardinal  Carstjiirs. "  He  was  elected  principal  of 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1704,  and  in  this  capacity  used  all  his  influence  with 
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governrnent  to  obtain  an  increase  of  patronage  for  the  Scottish  colleges.  In  the  same 
year,  lie  was  i)re.s(iitGd  to  the  cliurcli  of  Grcyfriars,  and  was  appoiuted  moderator  of 
the  general  assembly  next  succeeding,  an  ottice  to  which  he  was  four  times  elected  in 
tlie  course  of  eleven  years.  He  died  Aug.,  1715,  deeply  regretted  by  tlie  whole  nation, 
and  leaving  a  reputation  for  scholarship  and  sincere  piety,  as  well  as  for  unbounded 
cliarity  and  political  sagacity  rarely  equaled.     See  Life  of  U.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Story  (1874). 

CARSTENS,  AsMUS  Jacob,  an  eminent  German  artist,  was  b.  near  Schlcswig,  May  10, 
1754.  in  17G2,  he  went  to  Copeidiagen,  where,  when  first  introduced  to  the  royal  gallery 
of  paintings  and  casts  from  the  antique,  he  was  so  excited  that  he  shed  tears  of  joy. 
After  staying  seven  years  in  the  Danish  capital,  where  he  produced  his  "  Baldur's 
Death,''  and  "  Eolus  and  Ulysses,"  supporting  himself  chiefly  by  portrait-painting,  he 
commenced  a  journey  on  foot  to  Rome,  but  was  obliged  to  return  for  want  of  means 
after  reaching  jMautua.  He  resided  in  Lubeck  for  some  time,  -but  through  the  kindness 
of  a  wealthy  amateur  artist  named  Rodde,  he  contrived  to  reach  Berlin,  where  his  great 
composition,  the  "Fall  of  the  Angels"  (with  200  figures),  gained  for  him  an  appomtnient 
as  professor  in  the  academy,  while  his  decoration  of  a  saloon  in  the  DorviJle  palace 
obtained  for  him  an  introduction  to  the  king  and  a  pension.  He  was  now  enabled  to 
visit  Rome,  where  he  devoted  him.self  to  the  study  of  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Raphael.  His  first  work  in  Rome,  a  "Visit  of  the  Argonauts  to  the  Centaur  Chiron," 
was  distinguished  by  purity  of  style,  beauty  of  forms,  and  fine  distribution  of  light. 
His  numerous  subsequent  drawings  mostly  represented  scenes  from  the  ancient  classic 
poets,  with  subjects  from  Ossian,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare.     C.  died  May  26,  1798. 

CAET,  a  species  of  carriage  with  two  wheels,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the 
ordinary  wagon  that  has  four  wheels.  There  are  different  kinds  of  cart.s,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  goods  or  articles  to  be  carried,  and  they  also  differ  considerably 
in  different  countries.  The  C.  is  little  seen  in  England,  where  the  heavy  and  more 
capacious  wagon  takes  its  place.  It  is,  however,  used  for  agricultural  and  other  pur- 
poses in  Cumberland  and  adjoining  northern  counties.  There,  it  differs  only  in  a 
slight  degree  from  the  C.  universally  used  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch  C.  is  an  exceed- 
ingly convenient  form  of  carriage  for  general  merchandise,  or  for  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  well  adapted  for  being  drawn  on  roads  in  a  hilly  country.  A  material 
advantage  consists  in  its  weight,  being  about  only  half  a  ton,  while  its  usual  load  is 
from  a  ton  to  22cwt. ;  from  which  circumstance  it  is  a  particularly  handj' vehicle  for 
com.paratively  light  loads,  and  so  far  is  superior  to  the  Eng]i.-h  wagon,  which  is  best 
adapted  to  carry  huge  loads  of  from  two  to  three  tons.  In  carrying  hay,  straw,  or  grain 
from  the  harvest-fic'ld,  Scotch  farmers  employ  a  peculiar  kind  of  C.  without  sides  to 
admit  of  a  bulky  load;  but  they  also,  as  occasion  serves,  use  for  a  similar  purpose  an 
ordinary  C,  on  which  they  place  a  movable  frame.  All  grain  for  market  is  carried  in 
the  oni'-horse  C,  and  a  driver  takes  charge  of  two  carts.  The  following  advantages  of 
one-horse  carts  are  well  enumerated  by  lord  R.  Seymour:  "A  horse,  when  he  acts 
singly,  will  do  half  as  much  more  work  as  when  he  acts  in  conjunction  with  another, 
that  is  to  say,  that  two  horses  will,  separately,  do  as  much  work  as  three  conjunctively. 
This  arises,  in  the  fir.>t  place,  from  the  single  horse  being  so  near  the  load  he  draws;  and 
in  the  next  place,  from  the  point  or  line  of  draught  being  so  much  below  his  breast,  it 
being  usual  to  make  the  wheels  of  single-horse  carts  low.  A  horse  harnessed  singly  has 
nothing  but  his  load  to  contend  with;  whereas,  when  he  draws  in  conjunction  with 
another.,  he  is  generally  embarrassed  by  some  difference  of  rate,  the  horse  behind  or 
before  him  moving  quicker  or  slower  than  himself;  he  is  likev.;ise  frequently  incon- 
venienced by  the  greater  or  less  height  of  his  neighbor:  these  considerations  give  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  single-horse  cart.  The  very  great  case  with  which  a  low  C.  is 
filled  may  be  added;  as  a  man  may  load  it,  with  the  help  of  a  long-handled  shovel  or 
fork,  by  means  of  his  hands  onh*;  whereas,  in  order  to  fill  a  higher  C,  not  only  the 
man's  back,  but  his  arms  and  whole  person  must  be  exerted."  To  these  just  observa- 
tions it  need  only  be  added  that  in  many  parts  of  England  there  is  a  Avasted  expendi- 
ture in  horse-power,  a  pair  of  horses  being  often  set  to  draw  a  clumsy  wagon  to  market, 
containing  a  load  which  could  with  the  greatest  ease  be  drawn  by  one  horse  in  a  less 
ponderous  machine. 

The  one-horse  C.  is  employed  by  carriers  all  over  Scotland,  the  load  being  usually 
piled  high  in  a  square  form,  and  cov-ered  in  with  a  woolen  wrapper,  in  which  state  the 
C.  is  drawn  18  to  20  miles  a  day.  See  Carriers.  In  France  and  Germany,  the  carrier's 
C.  is  a  more  gigantic  machine.  Long  in  the  body,  verj^  strong  in  construction,  and 
poised  on  two  high  wheels  with  broad  rims,  this  continental  C.  carries  enormous  loads, 
almost  equal  to  what  are  seen  in  the  large  wagons  of  England.  The  ingenious  manner 
in  which  the  load  is  adjusted  to  rest  exclusively  on  the  wheels,  and  so  relieve  the  single 
horse  in  the  shafts,  is  matter  of  surprise  to  all  strangers.  All  carts,  whatsoever,  in  Great 
Britain,  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner,  painted  conspicuously  on  them, 
according  to  statute  1  and  2  Will.  IV.  c.  22.     See  Wagon. 

CARTAGENA,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Spain,  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat  37° 

36'  n.,  long.  0'  57'  w.     It  is  built  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain 

extending  down  to  the  sea,  and  is  inclosed  by  hills  which  screen  it  from  all  winds.    The 

harbor  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  capacious  enough  to  hold  the  largest 
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fleets.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  and  completel.v  commanded  by  the  fortifications  on  an 
ishind  called  La  Isoletta,  on  the  south.  It  -was  formally  the  largest  naval  arsenal  not 
only  in  Spain  but  in  Europe.  The  city,  which  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  a  Moorish 
aspect;  its  streets,  cathedral,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  being  of  that  architecture. 
C.  has  manufactures  of  sail-cloth  and  glass,  besides  extensive  blast-furnaces  and  .smelt- 
ingworks,  and  a  trade  in  barilla,  agricultural  produce,  and  esparto  grass.  The  tunny 
fisher}'  is  important,  and  its  ancient  silver  and  lead  mines,  recently  re-opened,  are  agaia 
productive — the  export  of  lead  to  Great  IJritain  and  France  in  1S73  being  33,000  tons. 
The  zinc  and  iron  ores  amounted  to  496.000  tons.  In  1873,  C.  was  seized  by  a  commu- 
nal junta,  but  was  retaken  by  the  national  forces  in  1874.  Pop.  of  town  and  suburbs 
about  54.000.  C,  which  was  a  colony  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  built  by  Ilasdrubal  242 
B.C.,  under  the  name  of  New  Cartage.  It  formed  the  head-quarters  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  Spain,  and  soon  became  a  city  of  much  wealth  and  intluence.  It  was  captured 
by  P.  Scipio  in  310  n.c,  and  became  of  importance  under  the  Romans,  who  are  said  to 
have  emplo\-ed  40,000  men  daily  in  the  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  sacked  by 
the  Goths,  and  did  not  again  attain  any  note  until  the  time  of  Piiilip  11. 

CARTA'GO,  a  city  in  the  state  of  Cauca,  United  States  of  Colombia,  130  m.  n.w.  of 
Bogota.  It  is  in  a  safubrious  and  well  cultivated  region,  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  cotton,  fruits,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  tobacco.     Pop.  8,000. 

CABTE,  Thomas,  an  English  historian,  distinguished  for  his  industry  and  research, 
was  b.  at  Clifton,  in  Warwickshire,  where  his  father  was  parish  minister,  in  1686.  Edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  he  afterwards  took  the  degree  of  m.a.  at  Cambridge,  and  entering  holy 
orders,  was  appointed  reader  at  the  Abbey  church,  Bath;  but  being  attached  to  the 
Stuarts,  he  resigned  his  oflice  rather  than  take  the  oaths  to  tiie  new  government.  lu 
1733,  he  was  suspected  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  of  bishop  Atterbury, 
whose  secretary  he  was,  and  £1000  was  olTered  for  his  apjirehension;  but  he  escaped  to 
France,  where  he  remained  for  some  years.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  published  a 
life  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  remarkable  for  the  fullness  of  its  information.  In  1747-55, 
he  published  a  History  of  England,  bringing  it  down  to  the  year  1654.  This  work 
is  very  valuable  for  its  facts,  but  the  author  had  not  the  capacity  to  grai)ple  with  these 
philosophically.  Hume  and  otlier  historians,  however,  have  been  much  indebted  to  him 
for  the  materials  of  history.  Among  his  other  works  was  an  edition  of  Thuduiix;  and 
at  his  death,  in  1754,  he  left  behind  liim  30  folio  and  15  quarto  volumes  of  MSS.,  in  fur- 
ther illustration  of  tlie  history  of  England  to  1688,  which  have  proved  of  great  utility  to 
subsequent  writers.     These  are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford. 

CARTEL,  during  a  time  of  war,  is  an  agreement  between  the  belligerents  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  Sometimes  the  name  is  given  to  a  ship,  called  by  the  French 
a  bdtiment  pdrlenientiiire,  commissioned  to  coav(?y  the  exchanged  prisoners,  or  to  carry 
messages  to  the  enemy.  A  shij),  when  thus  employed,  must  carry  uo  cargo,  anmiuni- 
tion,  or  implement  of  war,  except  one  gun  for   signals. 

CAUTEil,  a  CO.  in  n.c.  Kentucky,  on  Little  Sandy  river;  500  sq.m. ;  pop. '80, 12,345 — 
371  colored.  It  has  a  rough  surface,  but  near  the  streams  the  soil  is  good.  The  main 
business  is  agriculture.     Co.  seat,  Grayson. 

(;.\KTER,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  on  Current  river;  500  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  3168.  The 
surface  is  hilly  and  well  wooded;  productions,  grain  and  tobacco.  Copper  and  iron  are 
found.     Co.  seat.  Van  Buren. 

C.VRTER,  a  co.  in  n.c.  Tennessee,  on  the  North  Carolina  border,  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  slate,  watered  by  the  Wautauga,  Doe,  and  affluents  of  Ilolston  rivers;  350  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  10,019 — 034  colored.  A  brancli  of  the  East  Teimessec,  Virginia,  and  Georgia 
railroad  traverses  the  county.  There  are  rich  iron  mines,  but  agriculture  is  the  cliief 
business.     Co.  .seat,  Elizabethtown. 

CARTER,  Elizauetii,  an  English  lady,  remarkable  for  her  classical  attainments,  and 
also  for  lier  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  was  b.  Dec,  1717,  at  Deal,  Kent.  Slow 
at  tirst  to  learn,  she  afterwards  displayed  remarkable  aptitude.  In  her  31st  jear  she  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  poems,  and  in  tlie  succer'ding  j'car  she  translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Algarotti  An  E.vjild nation  of  Nfirton'n  Pltilo'^ophj/for  the  Use  of  Ladies.  These 
l)iiliii(.-ations  hrought  her  into  note,  and  obtained  for  her  the  friendshi])  of  .such  men  as 
bishop  Butler,  an:libi.shop  Seeker,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Burke,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
latter  of  whom  especially  ln^ld  her  in  great  esteem,  and  had  the  highest  ojiinioii  of  her 
proticiciicy  as  a  Greek  .scholar.  A  translation  of  Epictetus  wiiich  she  made;,  was  most 
favorably  received  by  the  literary  press  of  her  time,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  She  died 
unmarried.  Feb..  1806,  at  the  age  of  89. 

CARTERET,  a  co.  in  e.  North  Carolina,  on  Pamlico  sound  and  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  railroad;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  9785 — 2678 
colonjd.  ]Much  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  swamps  and  pine  forests.  Productions 
mainly  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Beaufort. 

CARTERET,  John.  Earl  Guanvii.le,  a  distinguished  orator  and  statesman  of  the  18th 
c,  was  b.  April,  1690.  his  father  being  baron  Carteret  of  Ilawnes,  Bedfordshire.  His  edu- 
cation, commenced  at  Westminster  school,  was  completed  at  Oxford.      From  the  latter 
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place,  according  to  dean  Swift's  humorous  assertion,  he  carried  away  more  Greek,  Latin, 
find  philosophy  than  was  at  all  b('Coinin|f  a  person  of  such  high  rank.  Introduced  into 
the  house  of  peers  in  1711,  he  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Protestant  succession,  and  in  con- 
eequeuce  received  the  early  notice  of  George  I.,  and  obtained  some  lucrative  appoint- 
ments. In  1718-19,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Sweden,  and  in 
the  following  year  succeeded  in  concluding  a  peace  between  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Han- 
over. In  1721,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  in  this  capacity  defended  with 
great  zeal  the  proceedings  of  govei-nmeut  m  the  Atterbury  conspiracy.  In  1724,  he  was 
made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  During  his  vice-regency,  he  was  in  constant  intercourse, 
and  held  frequent  discussion,  with  dean  Swift  about  public  afiairs.  His  lord  lieuten- 
ancy, which  lasted  from  1724  to  1726,  and  again  from  1729  to  1730,  was  popular,  par- 
ticularly the  latter  period.  From  17o0  to  1742,  he  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  deter- 
mined of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  the  house  of  lords  against  sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  on  his  displacement,  was  made  a  secretary  of  state.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  ia 
1744,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  carl  Granville,  and  in  the  same  year  had  to  resign  his 
seals  of  office,  the  Broad-bottom  administration  (q.v.)  expressly  excluding  him;  but  he 
continued  to  receive  marks  of  the  royal  favor.  C.  was  a  most  liberal  patron  of  men  of 
letters.     He  died  Jan.,  1763. 

CARTERET,  Philip,  an  English  naval  officer  who  commanded  the  Swallow  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  the  South  seas  in  1766-69.  He  was  gone  2^  years,  and  made 
some  discoveries,  among  them  an  island  to  which  he  gave  his  name. 

CARTESIAN  PHILOSOPHY.     See  Descartes,  ante. 

CARTHAGE,  a  city  in  s.w.  Missouri,  in  the  lead  regions,  on  the  line  of  the  Mem- 
phis, Carthage  and  Nortliwest  railroad,  220  m.  s.w.  of  Jefferson  City;  pop.  about  300. 
On  Jul}'  5,  1861,  a  force  of  confederates  under  gen.  Jackson  and  gen.  Price,  consisting 
of  about  3,500  men,  while  retreating  from  the  main  army  of  gen.  Lyon,  were,  at  a  point 
about  7  m.  e.  of  Carthage,  confronted  by  gen.  Sigel  with  about  1500  union  troops.  Gen. 
Sigel,  being  superior  in  artillery,  gave  battle,  which  continued  several  hours  with  much 
loss  to  the  confederates,  when,  to  prevent  the  confederate  cavalry  from  outflanking  bim 
and  to  protect  his  baggage  train,  gen.  Sigel  fell  back  in  good  order,  and  continued  his 
retreat  to  Carthage  and  Sarcoxie,  15  miles  to  the  east.  The  union  loss  was  50  in  killed 
and  wounded,  that  of  the  confederates  was  reported  to  be  50  killed  and  about  150 
wounded. 

CARTHAGE,  called  Cartliagohj  the  Romans,  CarcMdon  by  the  Greeks,  both  of  which 
are  but  forms  of  the  native  name  Karth-hadtha,  i.e.,  "New  Town"  (found  on  ancient 
coins),  was  the  greatest  city  of  antiquity  on  the  n.  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  situated  in 
what  now  constitutes  the  state  of  Tunis,  on  a  peninsula  extending  into  a  small  bay  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea.  It  was  founded,  according  to  legend,  by  Dido  (q.v.),  aPhenician 
queen,  Avho  had  fled  from  Tyre  after  the  murder  of  her  hu.sband,  almost  nine  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  but  more  probaljly  (like  the  Anglo-Indian  Calcutta)  it  origi- 
nated in  an  emi)orium  ov  factory  established  by  the  colonial  merchants  of  L^tica,  and  the 
capitalists  of  the  mother-city  Tyre,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  its  situation. 
Unfortunately,  we  know  very  little  of  its  growth.  Our  information  only  begins  after 
C.  had  become  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  and  we  have  but  very 
scanty  and  one-sided  accounts  of  it  even  then.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  before 
its  destruction  amounted  to  about  700,000.  The  population  was  partly  of  Phenician, 
partly  of  Libyan  descent.  The  territory  which  the  Carthaginians  acquired  by  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Libj^an  tribes,  and  by  the  ultimate  annexation  of  other  older  Phenician 
colonies,  with  which  they  had  at  first  been  simply  in  alliance,  such  as  Utica,  Iladru- 
metum,  Tunis,  Hippo,  the  two  Leptes,  etc.,  extended  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  c.  B.C.  south- 
ward to  lake  Triton,  eastward  to  the  Great  Syrtis,  and  westward  to  Hipporegius  (now 
Bona).  The  maritime  power  of  the  Carthaginians  enabled  them  also  to  exfend  their 
settlements  and  conquests  to  the  other  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  6th  c.  B.C., 
they  were  masters  of  Sardinia,  and  had  begun  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  Sicily. 
Hanno  (q.v.)  founded  colonies  on  the  w.  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  Himilco  visited  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  relations  of  C.  to  foreign  states 
in  earlier  times  are  not  very  clear.  The  first  treaty  with  the  Romans  was  concluded  in 
509  B.C.;  the  second,  in  348  B.C. ;  the  third,  in  306  B.C.  The  connected  history  of  C. 
begins  with  the  5th  c.  B.C.,  a  period  of  wars  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Greeks 
in  Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  army  under  Hamilcar  was  destroyed  b}'  Gclon  at  Himera 
in  480  B.C.  It  was  not  till  410  b.c.  that  the  war  began  which  ended  in  the  conquest  by 
the  Carthaginians  of  some  parts  of  the  island.  Dionysitis  the  elder,  or  rather  the  pesti- 
lence working  for  him,  put  a  stop  to  their  conquests,  but  did  not  succeed  in  expelling 
them.  War  raged  almost  constantly  between  Dionysius  and  the  Carthaginians.  The 
more  feeble  reign  of  Dionysius  the  younger  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  extending 
their  conquests,  yet  they  were  frequently  repelled  and  defeated  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks; 
and  during  311-301  b.c,  Agathocles  carried  the  war  into  Africa,  and  attacked  C.  itself. 
After  his  death,  the  Carthaginians  again  increased  their  dominions  in  Sicily,  and 
although  Pyrrhus  contended  successfully  against  them  at  first,  he  left  that  island  entirely 
in  275  B.C.  The  subjugation  of  the  s.  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  brought  the  two  great 
and  conquering  nations  into  collision,  and  the  first  Punic  war  arose,  264  B.C.,  and  after 
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a  great  naval  victory  of  the  Romans,  terminated  in  241,  the  Carthaginians  giving  up 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and  paying  to  the  Romans  a  hirge  sum  of  money.  Soon 
after  this,  a  mutiny  of  the  hired  troops  of  C,  combined  Avith  an  insurrection  of  the 
Libyan  tribes,  tlie  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  -vvlio  were  kept  down  by  the  arbi- 
trary rule  of  the  Carthaginian  colonists,  threatened  tlie  eniire  ruin  of  the  city.  Hamilcar 
brought  that  blood}'  war,  however,  to  a  successful  termination,  and  led  an  army  to 
Spain,  where  he,  and  after  him  Hasdrubal,  obtained  great  successes.  Here  was  founded 
New  C,  now  Cartagena  (q.v.).  After  Hasdrubal's  death,  221  B.C.,  Hannibal  (q.v.), 
burning  to  revenge  the  defeat  which  his  native  city  had  sustained  from  the  Romans, 
broke  the  treaty  with  them,  and  took  Saguutum,  219  B.C.  Thus  began  the  second  Punic 
war,  in  which  Hannibal  pursued  his  career  of  conquest  from  Spain,  through  Gaul,  and 
across  the  Al^s  into  Italy  itself,  defeated  the  Romans  with  terrible  slaughter  in  various 
battles,  and,  by  that  of  Canute  in  particular,  brouglit  Rome  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 
Yet  the  war  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  Publius  Cornelius 
Sci])io,  who  overthrew  their  power  in  Spain,  and  was  victorious  over  Hannibal  in  the 
final  and  decisive  battle  of  Zama,  in  Africa,  in  Oct.,  203.  A  i)cace  was  then  concluded, 
in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  limited  to  their  African  territories;  but  most  of  their 
ships  of  war  and  war-elephants  were  taken  from  them,  besides  an  immense  sum  of 
money,  and  they  were  taken  bound  not  to  make  war  without  permission  of  the  Romans. 
Massinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  skillfully  availed  himself  of  dissensions  which  arose 
within  C.  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  to  advance  his  own  interests  at  the  expense 
of  the  Carthaginians;  and  as  they  (151  B.C.)  opposed  hini,  and  drove  his  adherents  out 
of  the  cit}',  the  Romans  seized  the  opportunity  for  a  new  declaration  of  war,  149  B.C., 
on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  was  broken;  and  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  C.  was  taken 
by  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  ^milianus,  146  B.C.  For  six  days  the  combat  was  main- 
tained in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  for  seventeen  days  the  work  of  its  destruction  by 
fire  was  carried  on  by  the  conquerors.  The  country  became  a  Roman  province.  C. 
Gracchus  sent  out  6,000  colonists  to  found  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  Carthage.  It  was 
called  Junonia,  but  it  did  notjjrosper.  Augustus,  carrying  out  the  intention  of  his  great 
uncle,  restored  the  city,  and  the  new  C.  had  become,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  439  a.d.,  Genseric 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom;  Belisarius  conquered  it  in  533,  and  named 
it  Justiniana;  the  Arabs  under  Hassan  utterly  destroyed  it  in  647  a.d.;  and  now  only 
two  or  three  small  hamlets  and  a  few  ruins  mark  its  site. 

AVe  h'.ive  not  very  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  con.stitution  of  the  Carthaginian  state. 
It  is  certain  that  it 'was  oligarchical,  and  that  the  chief  poAver  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  families  (gentcs),  from  whose  members  the  senate,  amounting  to  800,  Avas  cho.sen. 
This  senate  appointed,  as  it  Avere,  a  more  select  coimcil  of  30,  and  sometimes  a  still 
smaller  one  of  only  10,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  two  svffcfcs  (probably  the  same  as  the 
Hebrew  shofetem,  "judges"),  but  it  is  not  certain  Avhat  relation  these  bore  to  one  another, 
or  how  their  power  was  apportioned  between  tliem.  We  can  gather  dimly,  from  various 
scattered  statements,  that  the  Carthaginian  oligarchy,  while  despising  the  multitude, 
was  itself  split  up  into  factions,  and  torn  by  family  jealousies.  Corrujition  largely 
prevailed:  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  for  the  country  if  the  power  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  a  popular  despot  than  of  a  band  of  in.solent  and  tyrannical  nobles. 

The  Carthaginian  army  was  raised  from  the  conscription  of  the  subjugated  Libyans, 
from  the  hired  Numidians,  and  from  slaves.  In  the  time  of  Agathocles,  the  city  sent 
forth  40.000  heavy  armed  infantry,  1,000  cavalry,  and  2,000  war-chariots,  but  the  .state 
coulil  easily  raise 'l00,i  00  troops.  The  fleet  in  tlie  first  Punic  war  consisted  of  350  ships, 
carrying  150,000  men.  How  C.  contrived  to  raise  revenues  s>iflicient  to  cover  the  enor- 
mous expense  her  military  and  naval  organization  involved,  is  not  very  clear.  It  was, 
in  all  likelihood,  derived  from  tribute  imposed  on  subject  Libyan  or  Numidian  races,  ia 
great  part  from  mines  in  Spain,  and  from  import  duties  derived  from  her  maritime  and 
inland  trade,  which  was  prodigiously  great.  Her  merchantmen  visited  every  coast  and 
island  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  ventured  as  far  as  the  Azores,  Britain,  the  Baltic, 
etc.;  while  her  caravans  penetrated  through  Sahara  to  the  gold-producing  districts  of 
the  Niger,  and  through  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  lands  along  the  Nile. 

The  religion  of  the  Carthaginians  appears  to  have  been  substantially  the  .same  as 
tliat  of  the  Pheuician.s— a  wor.ship  of  the  .stars  and  of  fire.  Moloch  was  the  chief 
deitv,  and  to  him  children  and  captives  were  sacrificed.  The  highest  natural  mani- 
festation of  this  deity  was  the  sun.  Besides  Moloch,  the  Carthaginians  worshiped  the 
Tyrian  Hercules:  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  the  elements;  Esnnm,  the  god  of  the  celestial 
vault;  an(l  a  variety  of  heros,  lieroines,  and  genii  or  spirits,  such  as  the  Genius  of 
Death,  Hamilcar  (who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Himera),  Dido,  the  brothers  Phiheni,  etc.,  as 
well  as  a  few  of  the  lesser  Greek  divinities,  of  whom  a  knowledge  had  been  ol)tained  in 
Sicily.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  a  distinct  sacerdotal  order  in  Carthage. 
Probably  religious  ceremonies  were  performed  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  state,  but  our 
knowledge  on  this  interesting  point  is  too  meager  to  permit  of  our  arriving  at  any  very 
definite  conclusion. 

CARTHAGE,  a  headland  of  n.  Africa,  jutting  out  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat.  36° 
52  n..  Ion.  10  22'  east.  Traces  of  the  ancient  city  of  Carthage  (q.v.)  are  found  on  it  to 
the  n.  of  the  Tunis  lagoon. 
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CARTHAGE'NA,  capital  of  the  state  of  Bolivar,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 
It  stands  on  the  Caribbean  sea,  a  little  to  the  s.av.  of  the  nioulh  of  the  Magdaleua,  iu 
lat.  10"  26'  u.,  lons^.  77"  54'  w.,  having  the  best  harbor  on  the  coast,  with  a  naval  arsenal 
nnd  strong  fortifications.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  10,000,  not  more  tlian  one-tenth 
being  white.  The  temperature  ranges  from  bO°  to  80'  F. — the  air,  however,  being  dry 
and  healthy.  In  the  history  of  Spani.sh  America,  and  more  especially  iu  that  of  tiie  war 
of  independence,  the  city  occupies  a  prominent  place. 

CARTHAGE'NA  (ante),  a  fortified  seaport  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  founded 
by  the  Spaniards,  1508.  The  city  is  noted  for  its  fortitications,  convent  buildings,  and 
fine  harbor.  The  walls  and  defenses  were  completed  in  1717,  at  a  cost  of  !?59,UU0.000. 
In  1585,  C.  was  sacked  by  the  English  imder  sir  Francis  Drake,  and  in  1741,  besieged  by 
the  fleet  of  admiral  Vernon.  In  1860,  gen.  Mosquera  abolished  the  convent  .system, 
allowing  priests  and  nuns  but  48  liours  to  leave  the  city.  The  climate  is  dry  and  hot, 
but  salubrious,  although  C.  has  been  ravaged  at  intervals  by  yellow  fever.  There  is  a 
small  export  of  caoutchouc,  tobacco,  hides,  and„other  interior  products.  The  popula- 
tion, which  in  1800  was  about  25,000,  is  now  reduced  to  3,000. 

CARTHAGENA  BASK.     See  CiNcnoxA. 

CARTHA  GO,  a  term  of  various  application  in  Central  America. — 1.  An  almost  land- 
locked baj'  or  lagoon  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  near  the  n.w.  extremity  of  the  Mosquito 
shore. — 2.  A  river  entering  the  .same  from  the  s.s.w.,  about  lat.  15'  u.,  and  long.  84'  west. 
— 3.  A  river  of  Costa  Kica,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Nicoya,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific,  near 
lat.  9'  36'  n.,  and  long.  84°  30  w. — 4.  A  city,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  one,  on  the  same,  about 
60  m.  from  its  mouth.  Down  to  1841,  it  was  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica;  but  being  iu 
that  year  all  but  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  w^as  supplanted  by  San  Jose,  previously 
its  superior  in  wealth  and  importance,  about  15  m.  to  the  w. n.w.  of  itself.  The  volcano 
of  its  own  name,  doubtless  connected  with  its  overthrow,  is  valuable  as  a  landmark  to 
mariners.  ^ 

CARTHA'GO  NOVA.     See  Cartagena,  ante. 

CARTHAMINE,  or  CARTnAMEiiTE.  The  dye  so  called  is  obtained  by  a  chemical  proc- 
ess from  safilower  (q.v.),  {carthamus  tindonus)  in  crystals  which  are  insoluble  iu  water, 
but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  newly  precipitated,  C.  immediately  and 
permanently  attaches  itself  to  cotton  or  siJk;  but  not  to  wool,  requiring  no  mordant, 
dj-eing  the  fabric  a  fine  red,  which  is  changed  to  yellow  on  the  addition  of  alkalies,  and 
maj'  be  returned  to  red  again  on  being  treated  with  acids. 

CAETHTJS  lANS,  a  monastic  order  which  owes  its  origin  to  St.  Bruno,  who  retired  in 
108G  with  six  companions  to  the  solitude  of  La  Chartreuse  (whence  the  name),  near 
Grenoble,  where  they  built  hermitages,  wore  rude  garments,  and  lived  upon  vegetables 
and  coarse  bread.  In  1134,  the  fifth  prior,  Guigo,  composed  a  body  of  rules,  called  the 
Statuta  Oaigonis  or  Goiuuetudines  Cartusice,  but  they  have  been  often  changed.  After 
1170,  \\\\c,n  the  order  received  papal  approbation,  it  extended  rapidly.  It  dates  from 
1180  in  England,  where  the  name  of  Chartreuse-houses  was  corrupted  into  charter- 
houses. The  C.  were  divided  into  two  classes,  fathers  {po.tres)  and  brothers  (conrenn). 
Each  occupied  a  separate  cell,  with  a  bed  of  straw,  a  pillow,  a  woolen  coverlet,  and  the 
means  of  manual  labor  or  of  writing.  They  left  their  cell,  even  for  meals,  only  on  festi- 
vals and  on  days  of  the  funeral  of  a  brother  of  the  order.  Thrice  a  week,  they  fasted 
on  bread,  water,  and  salt,  and  there  were  several  lengthened  fasts  in  the  year.  Flesh 
was  forbidden  at  all  times,  and  wine,  unless  mixed  with  water.  Unbroken  silence,  except 
on  rare  occasions,  was  enforced,  as  well  as  frequent  prayer  and  night-watching.  These 
austerities  were  continued,  with  little  modification,  by  the  modern  Carthusians.  The  order 
at  one  time  counted  16  provinces,  and  can  still  boast  some  of  the  most  magnificent  con- 
vents in  the  world — as  Ld  Graiid£,  Chartreuse,  near  Grenoble,  and  Certosd,  near  Pavia. 
They  were  given  to  hospitality  and  works  of  cliarity,  and  were  on  the  whole  better  edu- 
cated than  the  mendicant  orders.  Their  principal  seats  were  in  Italy,  France,  and  Switzer- 
land; but  they  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  monastic  establishments,  and  their  con- 
vents are  now  for  the  most  part  .solitudes  indeed.  The  Carthusian  nuns  arose  at  Salette, 
on  the  Rhone,  in  France,  about  1229.  They  followed  the  rules  of  the  Carthusian 
monks,  but  with  some  mitigatious,  of  which  the  most  notable  is  that  they  have  a  com- 
mon refectorj'. 

CARTIER,  Sir  George  I^tienine,  1814-73;  a  laywer  of  Canada,  educated  at  St. 
Sulpice,  Montreal.  He  was  one  of  the  Papineau  "rebels  "  in  the  abortive  revolution  of 
1837-38,  but  was  forgiven;  and  became  a  member  of  the  provincial  legislature,  secretarj'', 
and  attorney-general.  In  1858,  he  became  premier.  He  was  instrumental  in  abolishing 
feudal  tenure  in  Lower  Canada,  in  making  the  legislative  council  elective,  in  codify- 
ing the  laws,  iu  decentralizing  the  judiciarj^,  and  in  bringing  about  the  confederation  of 
the  colonies. 

CARTIER,  Jacques,  b.  1494,  in  Brittany.  In  1534,  he  sailed  from  St.  Malo  in  com- 
rnand  of  two  ships  to  explore  the  n.e.  coast  of  America.  He  touched  at  cape  Buenavista, 
Newfoundland,  passed  up  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  and  discovered  the  mainland  of  Canada, 
which  he  claimed  for  France.  The  next  year,  with  another  expedition,  he  sailed  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Hochelaga,    a  large  fortified   native  village  at  the  foot  of  a 
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hill,  -nhich he  named  Mont  Royal  (now  Montreal).  Disgusted  with  the  severe  climate, 
and  his  men  being  sick  with  scurvy,  he  went  back  to  France  in  15o6,  and  nothing  was 
dune  towards  colonization  until  1540,  wlieu  Jean  Francis  de  la  Roche,  sieur  de  Roberval, 
obtained  leave  to  form  a  setilcment.  In  lo41,  Cartier  was  sent  out  in  command  of  live 
ships,  and  near  the  present  Quebec  he  built  a  fort  and  named  it  Charlesbourg;  but  the 
Indians,  whose  chief  he  had  carried  oil  in  his  previous  voyage,  gave  him  so  much  trouble 
that  he  returned  to  France.  Cartier  appears  no  more  in  public  life  except  as  seigneur 
of  his  native  village  of  Limoilin,  where  he  was  living  as  late  as  1552. 

CABTIIAGE  is  a  firm  elastic  substance,  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  presenting  to  aa 
unaided  eye  a  uniform  and  homogeneous  appearance.  Cartilages  maybe  divided  into  the 
iempurari/,  the  pen/ianent,  and  the  accidental.  The  tcmparar]/  cartilages  are  substitutes 
for  bone  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  and  after  a  certain  time  become  ossified.  See 
Osteology.  At  birth  the  extremities  and  larger  eminences  of  the  long  bones,  and  the 
margins  of  the  flat  bones  are  still  cartilaginous,  and  this  C.  does  not  altogether  disappear 
till  the  period  of  puberty.  The  permanent  cartilages  are  either  articttlar  or  non-articular. 
Articular  cartilages  are  attached  to  the  extremities  of  bones,  and  enter  into  the  forma- 
tions of  joints.  Non-articular  cartilages  are  usually  more  flexible  than  the  articular. 
They  arc  sometimes  attached  to  bones,  to  lengthen  them  out,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
nose,  the  auditory  canal,  and  the  Eustachian  tube.  Sec  IIe.vking,  Ougans  of.  In  other 
cases  they  form  the  basis  of  distinct  organs,  as  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the  eyelids. 
•Acciflental  cartilages  are  cartilaginous  concretions,  which  are  occasionally  found  in  situ- 
ations where  they  do  not  normally  occur,  and  are  of  no  general  interest.  The  physical 
properties  of  cartilages,  especially  their  elasticity,  resisting  power,  and  incapability  of 
extension,  are  such  as  to  fit  them  admirably  for  the  functions  which  they  have  to  per- 
form in  the  animal  economy.  A  brief  notice  of  the  microscopical  characters  of  C.  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Cells,  and  a  reference  to  its  chemical  composition  will  be  found 
in  the  articles  Gelatinous  Tissues  and  Gluten. 

CAETILAGINOUS  FISHES  are  those  fishes  which  have  a  skeleton  destitute  of  bony 
fibers.  In  some  of  these  fishes,  the  skeleton  is  merely  rudimentary,  so  that  they  seem 
to  form  an  intermediate  link  between  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals.  In  the  lance- 
lets  (q.v.),  (amphio.cus),  it  consists  of  nojhing  more  than  a  slender,  transparent,  flexible 
dorsal  column;  in  rnyxine  also  it  is  a  soft  flexible  tube,  without  appearance  of  vertebrte 
or  of  ribs;  in  the  lampreys,  the  dorsal  column  is  still  a  mere  cylinder  of  cartilage,  with- 
out any  notable  division  into  segments;  whilst  even  in  the  sturgeon,  the  center  of  the 
backbone  is  a  continuous  gelatinous  cord,  and  in  the  sharks  the  vertebra;  are  formed  of 
liollow  cones,  meeting  at  their  apexes  in  the  middle,  and  having  their  cups  filled  with 
the  remains  of  the  gelatinous  cord,  an  arrangement  from  which  result  great  elasticitj' 
and  flexibility.  In  many  instances,  even  in  the  higher  C.  F.,  several  vertebra'  are  united 
in  a  single  piece;  in  all  of  them  the  skidl  is  formed  of  a  single  piece  without  sutures, 
although  the  general  form  agrees  with  that  of  the  skull  of  other  fishes,  and  the  .same 
parts  or  regions  may  be  recognized.  The  calcareous  matter  present  in  the  skeleton  is 
always  deposited  in  a  gi'anular  manner,  giving  a  characteristic  dotted  appearance;  hut 
even  in  the  skull  of  the  basking  shark,  one  of  the  most  highly  organized,  the  earthy 
matter  lias  been  found  to  form  little  more  than  3  i)er  cent  of  the  whole  substance;  in  the 
skeletDU  of  the  lamprey,  it  is  only  H  per  cent.  In  other  parts  of  their  organization,  C. 
F.  dilTer  from  each  other  very  widely;  some  of  them  possessing  the  organs  of  the  senses 
in  as  great  lu-rfection  as  any  fishes  whatever,  whilst  in  others  these  organs  are  very 
imperfectly  developed.  Liiuufus  placed  the  C.  F.  along  with  batrachian  reptiles  in  his 
ch\<>9.  am phihia.  By  the  general  consent  of  naturalists,  however,  they  are  placed  in  the 
class  of  fishes.  Cuvier,  referring  to  the  very  dilTerent  degrees  of  organization  which 
tliey  exhibit,  says  "  they  form  a  series  ranging  parallel  to  the  bony  fishes  just  as  the 
marsupial  mamiyalia  range  jiarallel  with  the  other  ordinary  mammalia."  Owen  and 
others,  admitting  the  justice  of  this  view,  have,  however,  pointed  out  in  the  C.  F.  gen- 
erally, characters  corresponding  with  those  of  the  osseous  fishes  in  their  embryotic  state, 
and  with  the  permanent  or  mature  conditions  which  prevailed  among  the  fishes  of  some 
of  the  f)lder  geological  periods.  One  remarkable  characteristic  even  of  the  higher  groups 
of  V.  F. — .sturgeons,  sharks,  rays,  etc. — is  the  lictfrocerfal  tail,  the  vertebral  cohunn  being 
])rolonged  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  caudal  fin,  and  the  lower  one  given  off  on  its 
under  side,  as  in  the  fossil  fishes  generally  of  the  old  red  sandstone  and  other  oldest  fi.'^h- 
producing  rocks.  Cuvier  (\\\''\(\(i(\  CY.,  or  chondropterydii  (Gr.  cartilage  finned)  into  3 
orders:  sturinncn  {^iwr^von,  chimera,  etc.),  having  the  gills  free,  and  gill-openings  with 
a  liil.  like  the  os.seous  fishes:  w/r/(*//// (sharks  and  rays),  having  the  gills  fixt;(l.  and  con- 
sisting of  folds  of  membrane  on  a  plane  surface,  with  numerous  gill-openings,  the  jaws 
movable  as  in  other  fi.shes  generally;  and  cv^/rA'<^>?ffj  (lampreys,  etc.),  also  having  fixed 
gills  and  numerous  gill-openings,  the  mouth  adajited  for  sucking.  Miiller  and  Owen, 
Ijowever,  separate  the  cyrhxfvmi  of  Cuvier  from  the  other  C.  F.,  on  account  of  important 
anatomical  differences,  jjarticularly  in  the  structure  of  the  heart,  which  in  the  ci/clostomi 
wants  the  hulbuH  arteriosus,  or  thick  mu.scular  swelling  of  the  commencement  of  the 
arterial  sy-sitem  close  to  the  ventricle;  whilst  thi.s  which  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  a 
third  chamber  of  the  heart,  is  present  in  the  ttturtoni's  and  selachii,  and  within  it,  are  3 
or  more  longitudinal  rows  of  valves;  characters  derived  from  the  vascular  system  being 
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deemed  by  these  great  naturalists  of  the  highest  value  in  determining  the  arrangement 
of  the  class  of  tishes.  The  lancelets  occupy  a  place  by  themselves,  from  their  absolutely 
wantiug  a  heart,  and  having  the  circulation  carried  on  by  the  muscularity  of  the  entire 
vascular  system. 

CAETOON  (Ital.  crnione,  pasteboard;  from  Lat.  charta,  paper).  lu  the  fine  arts,  C.  is 
a  design  on  strong  paper,  of  the  full  size  of  a  work  to  be  afterwards  executed  either  in 
fresco,  oil  color,  or  tapestry.  The  object  of  the  artist  in  preparing  a  C.  is,  that  he 
may  adjust  the  drawing  and  composition  of  his  subject  in  circumstances  in  wliich  ahera- 
tions  can  be  effected  with  facility,  before  proceeding  to  the  execution  of  the  work  itself. 
Cartoons  are  generally  composed  of  a  number  of  sheets  of  stout  paper  or  pasteboard, 
pasted  together  at  the  edges,  and  stretched  on  a  frame.  The  surface  is  sometimes  yrimcd, 
or  washed  with  a  ground-coIor;but  more  frequently  this  process  is  dispensed  with.  The 
drawing  is  made  either  in  chalks  or  in  distemper  (q.v. ),  in  which  latter  case  the  C.  itself  has 
very  much  the  aijpearauce  of  a  fresco.  Frequently  only  two  colors  are  used,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  light  and  shade,  in  which  case  the  C.  is  said  to  be  in  cTdaro-oscuro. 
The  C,  when  finished,  is  transferred  to  the  canvas  or  plaster  on  which  the  work  is  to 
be  executed,  either  by  tracing  with  a  hard  point,  or  by  pricking  with  pins,  charcoal  in 
both  cases  being  used.  Sometimes  lines  are  simply  drawn  across  it,  or,  if  it  is  wished  to 
preserve  it  from  injury,  threads  are  stretched  across  it  from  pins  placed  at  the  required 
distances  along  the  edges.  In  fresco  painting  (q.v.),  the  plaster  on  which  the  work  is 
executed  must  be  kept  wet,  in  order  that  it  may  absorb  the  color,  and  consequently  only 
a  small  portion  can  be  executed  at  a  time.  For  this  reason,  the  C.  must  be  traced  in 
small  compartments  of  the  size  that  the  artist  can  linish  without  stopping.  It  is  here, 
consequently,  above  all,  that  the  necessity  for  the  previous  execution  of  a  C.  is  greatest, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  sketch  the  whole  design  on  the  plaster  in  the  first  instance. 
But  the  great  masters  used  such  studies  in  cMaro-uHcuro  as  guides  to  them  in  almost  all 
their  more  extensive  works,  and  manj'  of  these  monuments  of  their  care,  as  well  as  of 
their  genius,  have  been  preserved.  We  have  cartoons  of  Andrea  Mantegna,  Domeni- 
chino,  the  Caracci,  etc. ;  but  the  finest  specimens  of  cartoons  in  existence  are  those  of 
Kaphael  at  Hami)ton  court.  These  marvelous  conceptions  Avere  sent  to  Flanders  in  the 
reign  of  Leo  X.,  in  order  that  they  might  be  copied  in  tapestry  in  two  sets,  one  of  which 
was  designed  for  the  pope,  the  other  for  a  present  by  the  pojje  to  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land. The  tapestries,  which  are  very  infeiior  to  the  designs,  are  still  in  existence.  One 
set  is  in  Rome,  the  other  was  in  England  till  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  carried  to  Spain.  At  a  recent  period  it  was 
brought  to  London  and  offered  for  sale,  but  as  no  English  purchaser  was  found,  it  was 
again  carried  to  the  continent.  For  many  years  the  cartoons,  originally  twenty-five  in 
number,  lay  neglected  at  Brussels,  and  many  of  them  were  destroyed.  The  seven  now 
at  Hampton  court  were  at  length  purchased  by  Rubens  for  King  Charles  I.  It  is  an 
instance  of  Cromwell's  good  sense,  in  a  direction  in  which  it  was  not  often  exhibited, 
that  at  the  dispersion  of  the  royal  collections,  these  cartoons  were  purchased  for  the 
nation  by  his  special  command.  So  low  was  the  artistical  taste  of  the  time,  however, 
that  whilst  the  "Triumph  of  Julius  Ciesar,"  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  still  at  Hampton 
court,  was  valued  at  £2,000,  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  were  set  down  at  £300!  In  Charles 
XL's  time,  these  remarkable  works  were  again  consigned  to  oblivion.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  have  them  copied  in  tapestry,  by  which  they  were  seriously  injured.  William 
III.,  strangely  enough,  followed  in  Cromwell's  footsteps  in  appreciating  what  Charles 
II.  had  neglected.  He  had  the  cartoons  restored,  and  built  a  gallery  for  them  at  Hamp- 
ton court,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Windsor  in  George  III.'s  time,  they 
have  since  sojourned.  The  following  are  the  subjects  represented:  1.  Paul  Preaching 
at  Athens:  2  The  Death  of  Ananias;  3.  Elymas,  the  Sorcerer,  struck  with  Blindness; 
4.  Christ  Delivering  the  Kej'^s  to  Peter;  5.  The  Sacrifice  at  Lystra;  6.  The  Apostles 
Healing  the  Sick  at  the  '•  Beautiful  Gate"  of  the  Temple;  7.  The  Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes.  Our  space  and  our  design  equally  preclude  us  from  attempting  any  state- 
ment of  the  merits  of  these  exquisite  compositions.  Several  of  the  lost  cartoons  are  par- 
tially transmitted  to  us  by  engravings,  some  of  which  were  executed  from  the  tapestries; 
others,  it  is  believed,  from  the  originals.  The  subjects  of  these  are — 1.  The  Adoration 
of  the  Kings;  3.  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene;  3.  The  Disciples  at  Emmaus;  4. 
The  Murder  of  the  Innocents:  5.  The  Ascension.  Tliese  were  engraved,  along  with  the 
others,  by  Somereau,  a  French  engraver,  in  4to.  Other  cartoonsof  Raphael  exist — one 
the  property  of  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  two  in  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Italy, 
which  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  set  sent  to  Flanders.  There  is  also  a  portion  of 
one  in  the  national  gallery  in  London,  but  it  is  now  painted  over  with  oil  color.  The 
best  engravings  of  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  court  are  by  Doriguy,  Audran,  and  Hollo- 
way;  but  in  future  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  more  known  to  the  public  by  means 
of  photographs,  of  which  Messrs.  Colnaghi  and  others  have  already  produced  very  beau- 
tiful specimens. 

CAr».T01JCH  is  a  word  much  used  in  the  French  military  service,  but  less  frequently 
in  the  English.  The  name  was  once  given  to  a  wooden  case  containing  200  to  300. 
musket-bullets,  and  8  or  10  1-lb.  balls,  tired  from  a  mortar  or  howitzer  in  defense  of  a 
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ditch  or  intrencliment;  but  such  missiles  have  been  super?eclcd  by  others.    The  cartridge- 
box  carried  by  the  soldiers  used  to  be  called  a  C.  in  England,  and  still  is  in  France. 

CARTOUCHE,  the  name  by  which  the  French,  and  we  after  them,  designate  the  ovals 
on  which  the  hieroglyphic  characters  for  the  names  of  Egyi)thm  kings  are  sculptured. 
See  Cavo-uilievo.  "  C.  is  also  used  to  signify  a  tablet,  either  for  ornament  or  to  receive 
an  inscription,  so  formed  as  to  resemble  a  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment,  with  the  edges 
and-ends  rolled  up:  Cartouches  are  often  seen  on  tombs.  The  same  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  modillions,  or  brackets  supporting  a  cornice. 

CARTOUCHE,  Loris  Dominique,  1693-1721;  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers  and 
assasji  is  in  France,  whose  crimes  created  great  terror  in  Paris.  For  manj^  years  he 
eluded  the  police,  but  at  last  was  arrested  by  chance  in  a  low  drinking-house.  He  had 
a  long  trial,  which  created  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  was  finally  sentenced  to  death, 
and  broken  on  the  wheel  before  an  immense  assembly  of  approving  spectators. 

CAHTRIDGE  is  a  cylindrical  case  made  to  contain  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
materials  for  tlischargiug  from  a  fire-arm.  Those  for  ordnance  or  large  guns  are  chiefly 
made  of  serge  and  flannel,  sewn  up  into  the  form  of  a  bag,  which,  supplied  with  a  given 
weight  of  powfler,  is  tied  round  the  neck,  and  strengthened  by  iron  hoops.  The  weight 
of  powder  varies  from  about  300  lbs.  lor  an  81-ton  gun,  to  a  few  ounces  for  a  mountain 
gun. 

Cartridges  for  small-arms  which  load  at  the  muzzle  are  usually  paper  tubes,  contain- 
ing a  leaden  ball  and  a  few  drachms  of  powder.  The  tubes  are  made  in  such  a  way  that 
the  powder  has  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  paper  around  it,  while  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  and  over  the  bullet  there  is  only  one.  The  paper  over  the  bullet  is  lubricated 
generally  with  a  composition  of  beeswa.x  and  tallow.  In  loading,  the  paper  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  has  to  be  twisted  or  bitten  off;  the  powder  is  then  poured  into  the 
barrel,  the  tube  reversed,  and  the  bullet  inserted  into  the  muzzle,  and  the  tube  broken 
away.  Cartridges  for  breech-loading  small-arms  are  generally  formed  of  a  thin  sheet  of 
brass  coiled  into  a  cylinder,  and  having  an  iron  case,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the  per- 
cussion arrangement.  Those  used  for  the  Snider  and  the  Martiui-IIenry  rilles  are 
described  in  the  article  on  BKEEClI-LoADI^•a  Akms.  Besides  the  C.  case  of  coiled  brass, 
there  are  others  made  of  «olid  brass  or  coi)per  (an  American  invention),  and  these  seem 
to  be  gaining  favor  abroad,  the  Prussians  having  adoi)ted  such  a  case  for  the  new 
^lauser  rifle. 

For  muzzle-loading  shot  guns,  the  chief  cartridges  used  contain  a  charge  of  shot 
packed  in  a  paper  cylinder  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  bore  of  the  gun.  Some  of  these,  in 
aildition  to  the  paper  covering,  are  surrounded  with  a  wire  net-work,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  range  and  iienetration. 

The  C.  for  breech-loading  shot  guns  is  usually  a  stout  cylinder  of  paper  with  a  metal 
case.  They  are  made  of  various  sizes  to  suit  the  different  calibers  of  guns,  and  with  pin 
or  central  tire  ignition.  In  the  pin-fire  C,  a  small  brass  pin  i)asses  through  the  side  of 
the  case  into  the  percussion  cap,  and  protrudes  through  a  small  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
barrels.  The  pin  is  struck  by  the  hammer  of  the  gun,  and  forced  into  the  percussion 
cap,  which  explodes,  and  ignites  the  powder.  In  the  central-fire  C,  the  cap  is  in  the 
center  of  the  case,  and  is  exploded  by  the  hammer  of  the  guu  acting  on  a  piston  con- 
tained in  the  false  breech. 

In  America,  a  solid  brass  C.  case  is  often  used  for  shot  guns. 

For  sjiorting  rifles,  the  cartridges  are  quite  as  numerous  and  as  varied  as  for  shot 
guns.  With  large-bore  rifles  the  same  C.  case  is  generally  used  as  for  shot  guns,  but 
loaded  with  powder  and  b.ill  (spherical,  solid  conical,  hollow  conical,  or  shell).  For 
small-bore,  or  what  are  known  as  express  rifles,  either  a  coiled  brass  C.  case,  similar  in 
construction  to  that  for  the  Snider  or  Martini-Henry  rifle,  but  made  to  contain  a  larger 
charge,  or  a  solid  brass  case  is  used.  The  coiled  case  can  be  reloaded  twice  or  thrice, 
while  the  solid  case  can  be  reloaded  as  often  as  twenty  times,  and  on  this  account  the 
latter  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  with  sport.smen  in  India  and  Africa.  The  express  C. 
contains  a  very  heavy  charge  of  powder,  with  a  light  hollow  coni<'al  bullet  giving  very 
great  velocity,  low  trajectory,  and  immense  killing  power.  In  the  Henry  express  C, 
the  charge  of  powder  is  4  drachms,  while  the  bullet  weighs  only  270  grains. 

Cartridges  for  breech-loading  pistols  and  revolvers  are  generally  small  metal  cylin- 
ders containing  a  charge  of  powder  and  a  bullet,  and  with  rim,  pin,  or  central  fire 
Ignition,  the  diameter  varying  from  .230  of  an  inch  upwards. 

CARTRIDGE-PAPER,  a  light-colored  strong  paper,  originally  manufactured  for 
soldier-'  cartridges  (([.v.),  is  extensively  used  in  art,  its  rough  surface  being  useful  for 
certain  kinds  of  drawing. 

CARTWRIGHT,  En.MrND,  celebrated  on  account  of  his  invention  of  the  power-loom, 
was  b.  April  24,  1743,  at  Marnham,  Nottinghamshire.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  obtained 
a  living  in  the  English  cliureh,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  ministerial  duties 
and  to  literature,  until  a  casual  conver.-Jation,  in  1784.  directed  his  attention  to  machinery, 
and  iii  1785  he  exhibited  his  first  power-loom  (q.v.)  in  action,  an  ingenious  though  very 
rude-machine;  upon  wiileh.  iiowever,-hc  subsequently  effected  improvements  rendering 
it  almost  perfect.     Its  introduction  was  vehemently  oppo.sed,  and  a  mill  fitted  up  with 
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500  of  his  looms  was  ignorantly  and  maliciously  burned  down.  C,  in  1790,  toolc  out  a 
patent  for  combing  wool,  and  secured  patents  for  various  other  improvements  in  connec- 
tion with  manufactures.  But  liis  patents  yielded  him  little  return,  and,  in  1S09,  govern- 
ment, in  consideration  of  his  inventions,  granted  him  £10,000.  C.  was  the  author  of  a 
legeudiuy  poem,  entitled  Anniiiia  and  Eivira,  and  other  poetical  pieces.  He  died  Oct., 
1823. 

CARTWRIGHT,  John,  1740-1834:  usually  called  maj.  C. ;  in  the  English  navy  in 
his  youth.  He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Cherbourg,  and  subsequently  on  the  Xew- 
foundland  station,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  magistrate  of  the  settlement,  discharging 
the  duties  of  the  cilice  with  great  ability  for  five  years.  When  the  dispute  with  the 
American  colonies  began,  he  espoused  their  cause,  declining  to  fight  against  tliem,  and 
tliereby  rejecting  an  almost  certain  high  military  or  naval  promotion.  In  1774,  he  pub- 
lished American  Independence  the  Glory  and  Interest  of  Great  Britain.  The  next  year  he 
was  appointed  maj.  in  the  Nottingham  militia,  which  position  he  served  for  17  years, 
being  finally  superseded  because  of  his  political  opinions.  In  1776,  lie  appeared  in  print 
as  the  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  thenceforth  devoted  his  life  to  the  attain- 
ment of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  In  1778,  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
crandidate  for  Nottingham.shire,  and  the  same  year  founded  the  "society  for  constitu- 
tional information,"  a  body  which  embraced  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  day, 
and  from  which  organization  rose  the  famous  "corresponding  society."  His  work  in 
tlie  furtherance  of  reform  was  incessant.  In  1819,  he  was  indicted  for  conspiracy,  found 
guilty  the  following  year,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £100.  He  spent  his  last  years 
in  London.  He  was  married,  but  left  no  children.  In  1831,  a  monument  to  him  was 
erected  on  Burton  Crescent. 

CARTWRIGHT,  Peter,  T>.f>.,  1785-1873;  a  native  of  Virginia;  settled  in  early  life 
in  Kentucky,  where,  in  1806,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  He  was  subsequently  regular  preacher  and  presiding  elder,  and  a  member  of 
ever}"  quadrennial  conference  from  1816  to  1S60,  and  once  more  in  1868.  He  was  a 
zealous  worker,  in  the  course  of  33  j^ears  preaching  about  15,000  sermons,  and  baptizing 
12,000  converts.  C.  was  widely  known  for  his  homely  but  powerful  preaching;  and 
interesting  stories  are  told  of  his  daring  and  romantic  adventures  among  the  rough  back- 
woodsmen. Many  of  these  can  be  found  in  his  Fifty  Tears  a  Presiding  Elder,  and  in  the 
AutobiofjrapJiy  of  Peter  Cartwrujht,  the  Backwoods  Preacher. 

CARTWRIGHT,  Samuel  A.,  b.  Ya.,  1793;  d.  about  1863.  He  studied  medicine 
under  Dr.  Rush  and  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  college.  During  Jackson's  campaigns 
against  the  Indians  and  the  British  he  was  surgeon-inchief,  and,  after  1815,  settled  in 
Alabama  and  afterward  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  where  he  labored  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Dr.  C.  wrote  many  valuable  papers  upon  fevers,  cholera,  and  other  diseases. 

CARTWRIGHT,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  Puritan  divine  of  the  16th  c.,  was  b.  in 
Hertfordshire,  about  1535.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  where,  in  1570,  he  was  chosen 
Margaret  divinity  professor.  His  lectures  here  were  too  honestly  critical  of  the  polity 
v)f  the  church  to  be  acceptable  to  the  chief  authorities,  who  deprived  him  of  his  profes- 
sorship, and  subsequently  of  his  fellowship.  C.  traveled  on  the  continent,  and  made 
the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Beza,  who,  in  a  letter  concerning  him,  says,  "I  think  the 
sun  doth  not  see  a  more  learned  man."  On  his  return  to  England,  he  again  became 
embroiled  with  the  church  and  the  government,  and  for  his  non-conformity  suffered 
imprisonineni  several  times.  He  died  Dec,  1603.  He  wrote  ^1  Confutation  of  the  Wienir 
isJi  Translation,  Glosses,  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament. 

CA'RTJS,  Kakl  Gust.,  a  German  scholar,  physiologist,  physician,  and  artist,  was  b.  at 
Lelpsic,  3d  .Jan. ,  1789.  He  first  attracted  notice  by  a  series  of  lectures  on  comparative 
anatomy,  delivered  in  his  native  city  about  the  year  1812.-  After  having  superintended, 
during  the  war  of  1813,  the  French  hospital  at  Pfaffendorf,  he  went  to  Dresden,  where 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  newly  organized  medico-chirurgical 
academy,  but  resigned  his  office  when  elected  court  physician  and  councilor  of  state. 
His  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  most  distinguished  savants  and  artists  in  Dres- 
den. C.  wrote  a  vast  variety  of  works,  some  of  which  are  marked  by  original  and  strik- 
ing views,  as,  for  instance,  Ueber  den  Kreiskmf  des  Blutes  der  Insecten,  in  which  he  dem- 
onstrates the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  insects.     He  died  in  July,  1869. 

CA'RUS,  Marcus  Aureltus,  222-83;  Emperor  of  Rome;  supposed  to  have  been  the 
son  of  a  noble  Roman  lady  and  an  African  father.  On  the  assassination  of  Probus 
in  282,  C.  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions.  He  was  victorio\is  over  the  Sarma- 
tians,  and  in  a  winter  campaign  in  Asia,  he  "carried  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.  He 
died  very  suddenly  in  camp,  and  it  was  given  out  that  he  had  been  struck  with  lightning. 

CARVAHAL',  orCARBAJAL,  Tomas  JoseGonsalez,  1753-1834;  poet  and  statesman 
of  Spain;  educated  at  Seville.  He  held  anumber  of  offices  of  importance,and  in  1812,  became 
director  of  the  university  of  San  Isidore,  where,  by  establishing  a  chair  of  international 
law  he  offended  the  government,  and  was  imprisoned  for  5  years.  He  was  reinstated 
by  the  revolution  of  1820,  but  forced  into  exile  by  the  counter-revolution  3  years  later. 
He  died  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  war.     C.  obtained  celebrity  as  the  author 
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of  metrical  translations  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Bible,  and  for  other  works  in  prose 
and  verse. 

CARVAL  HO  E  MELLO.     Sec  Pombal,  ante. 

CAEVEL-BUILT.  The  difference  between  the  carrel  and  the  clincher  methods  of 
arranging  the  outer  planks  in  ship  and  boat  building  is  explained  under  Cllncher- 

BUILT. 

CARVER,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Minnesota,  on  the  Minnesota  and  Crow  rivers;  375  sq.m. ; 
pop.  '^0,  14,140.  Surface  undulating,  and  soil  fertile;  productions  chiefly  agricultural. 
One  or  two  railroads  are  in  operation  or  in  progress.     Co.  seat,  Chaska. 

CARVER,  JoHX,  b.  England,  d.  Massachusetts,  1631.  He  left  England  on  account 
of  religious  intolerance,  and  settled  in  Leydeu.  whence  he  was  sent  to  effect  certain 
arrangements  with  the  Virginia  company.  In  1G19,  he  got  a  patent,  and  sailed  in  the 
Mayflower  with  101  colonists.  On  the  landing  at  Plj'mouth,  Carver  was  chosen  as  gov- 
ernor, and  managed  affairs  prudently  for  the  four  months  between  his  election  and  his 
death. 

CARVER,  Jonathan,  1732-80;  a  native  of  Connecticut;  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, but  became  a  soldier,  and  served  in  the  colonial  wars  previous  to  the  revolution. 
After  tlie  peace  of  17G3,  and  the  cession  of  the  Canadas  to  Great  Britain,  Carver  traveled 
extensively  in  the  northwestern  wilderness,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  new  oijenings  for 
trade,  going  to  England  to  announce  his  discoveries.  In  1778,  he  publislied  Travels 
throafjh  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  America,  and  the  next  year  a  treatise  on  the  culture  of 
tobacco.     He  died  in  extreme  destitution. 

CARVIN-EPINOY,  a  t.  of  France,  dep.  of  Pas-de-Cafeis,  11  m.  s.s.e.  of  Lille,  and  about 
the  same  distance  by  railway.  There  are  manufactures  of  beet-root  sugar,  starch,  earth- 
enware, and  leather.     Pop.  '76,  6,167. 

CARVING,  a  subordinate  branch  of  sculpture,  is  usually  performed  on  ivory  or  wood. 
Ivory  was  tlie  favorite  material  for  this  purpose  in  the  e.  from  an  early  period.  Among 
the  IJabylonians,  who  likewise  practiced  gem-engraving  to  a  great  extent,  carved  heads 
for  staves  were  executed  in  vast  quantities,  as  every  Babylonian  carried  a  staff  and  a 
signet  ring.  During  the  palmy  days  of  Grecian  art,  ivory  was  largely  employed ;  the  nude 
portion  of  the  colossal  statues  of  the  gods  being  comjiosed  of  some  solid  material  over- 
laid with  plates  of  ivory,  while  the  remaining  portions  were  of  plate  gold.  At  a  later 
period,  ivory  was  chiefly  employed  in  small  works,  u-sually  of  a  decorative  character. 
During  the  earliest  period,  statues  of  the  gods  were  generally  of  wood,  painted,  gilt,  or 
draped  with  colored  robes,  different  kinds  of  wood  being  appropriated  to  different 
divinities.  Carvings  in  ivory  form  an  important  branch  of  early  Christian  sculpture. 
Among  the  most  curious  of  these  are  the  ivory  tablets  adorned  on  the  outside  with  low- 
reliefs,  and  in  the  inside  coated  with  wax  for  the  purpose  of  writing  upon.  The  chair 
inlaid  with  ivory  that  belonged  to  archbishop  Maximilian  in  the  cathedral  at  Ravenna, 
is  of  this  periocl  (546-5.5).  In  the  year  803,  Charlemagne  received  two  richly  carved 
doors  as  a  present  from  Constantinople,  but  works  of  the  same  kind  were  executed  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  Towards  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  the  art  of  C.  in  wood 
was  l)rouglit  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  Germany.  Altars  were  adorned  with 
carvings  of  this  material,  often  of  large  size,  aiul  with  numerous  figures;  in  general,  the 
nude  portions  were  carefully  and  tastefully  colored  after  nature,  and  the  draperies  gilt. 
Specimens  are  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  at  Altenberg,  Erfurt,  Prague,  and  in  .some 
churches  in  Pomerania.  The  finest  and  most  perfect  specimens  are  a  series  of  reliefs 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in  the  church  at  Tribsees.  Many  of  the 
Belgian  churches  also  possess  very  beautiful  examples  of  wood-carving.  Michael  Wohl- 
gemuth of  Nureml)erg,  and  afterhim  Veit  Stoss,  were  eminent  carvers  in  wood.  The 
wood-carving  on  the  great  altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Schlesvvig  by  Hans  Brnggemann 
belongs  to  the  I)egiiining  of  tlie  16th  century.  Many  gracefid  specimens  of  wood-carv- 
ing, on  a  smaller  scale,  belonging  to  tliis  period,  are  to  be  .seen  in  nuiseums.  Nurem- 
berg Avas  celebrated  for  its  wood-carvings;  but  only  a  few  of  the  many  works  ascribed 
to  him  can  be  assigned  with  cerfaint}-  to  Albert  Dilrer.  Portrait  medallions,  .usually  cut 
in  box,  were  much  in  vogue  during  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  Tlie  first  artist 
in  tills  line  was  Hans  Schwartz  of  Augsburg.  During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  we 
find  ivory  again  extensively  employed  in  crucifixes,  cros.ses,  and  goblets,  with  relief  rep- 
resentatirtus.    The  most  eminent  artist  is  Franz  deQuesnoy. 

CARY,  At.ick,  b.  near  Cincinnati.  O.,  1820,  d.  N.  Y.,  1871.  At  the  age  of  18,  she 
began  to  write  for  the  press,  and  at  the  age  of  30,  with  the  assistance  of  her  sister 
Ph(rl)e,  she  published  a  volume  of  verses  which  were  excejitionally  popiilar.  In  1851. 
the  sisters  removed  to  New  York  city,  where,  under  the  friend.s)iip  and  ])atronage  of 
Horace  Greeley,  they  led  successful  literary  and  social  lives  for  20  years.  Among  the 
works  of  Alice,  besides  many  poems,  are  Clovernook;  Ilaqar,  a  Story  of  To- Day;  Mar- 
ried, not  Muted;  Pictures  of  Country  Life;  Snow  Berries;  The  Bishop's  Son;  The  Lover  s 
Diary,  etc. 

CARY,  Akchtbald,  1730-86;  a  Virginian,  conspicuous  on  the  patriot  side  of  ihe 
revolution,  his  services  being  mainly  in  the  Virginia  convention  and  house  of  burgesses. 
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When  tlie  state  government  was  organized  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  senate.  The 
story  is  told  of  him  tluit,  on  hearing  a  report  that  Patricli  Henry  was  spoken  of  for  dic- 
tator, he  said  to  Henry's  half-brother,  "I  am  told  that  your  brother  wishes  to  be  dicta- 
tor. Tell  him  from  me  that  the  day  of  his  appointment  shall  be  the  day  of  his  death, 
for  he  shall  lind  my  dagger  in  his  heart  before  the  sunset  of  that  day."  Patrick  Henry 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  aspire  to  a  dictatorship. 

CAKY,  Rev.  Henry  Francis,  known  for  his  admirable  translation  of  Dante,  was  b. 
at  Birmingham  in  1773.  At  Oxford,  where  he  entered  Christ  church  as  a  commoner  in 
1790,  he  was  early  distinguished  as  a  classical  scholar,  and  also  for  his  knowledge  of 
Italian,  French,  and  English  literature.  In  1805,  he  translated  Dante's  Inferno,  and  in 
1814,  tiie  whole  of  the  Divina  Conimedia,  a  translation  remarkable  not  only  for  its  accu- 
racy but  for  its  expressiveness  and  force.  He  afterwards  translated  Pindar's  Odes  and 
Aristophanes's  Birds,  and  wrote  a  series  of  memoirs,  in  continuation  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Lives  of  the  Poets.  For  some  years  he  held  the  appointment  of  assistant-librarian  in  the 
British  museum,  and  died  in  1844.     A  memoir  by  his  son  was  published  in  1847. 

GARY,  LoTT,  b.  a  slave  in  Virginia  in  1780,  d.  in  Monrovia,  Africa,  1828.  Early 
in  life  he  liecame  a  zealous  Baptist;  redeemed  himself  and  two  children  from  slavery, 
and  in  1831  went  to  Liberia,  where  he  was  concerned  in  removing  the  colonists  from  the 
unhealthy  locality  first  chosen  for  their  settlement.  He  did  much  to  advance  the  wel- 
fare of  the  new  republic,  and  was  left  in  full  power  when,  in  1826,  Mr.  Ashmun  sailed 
for  the  United  States. 

GARY,  Phoebe,  1834-71 ;  sister  of  Alice,  also  a  poetical  and  prose  writer.  Most  of 
her  works  were  issued  with  those  of  Alice.  She  d.  at  ISTewport,  R.  I.,  three  months 
after  the  death  of  her  sister,  with  whom  she  was  a  life-long  companion.  Neither  of 
them  were  ever  married. 

CAKY,  Sir  Robert,  son  of  Henry  Gary,  lord  Hunsdon,  was  b.  in  1559  or  1560,  and 
rose  to  eminence  in  the  civil  service  of  queen  Elizabeth.  For  a  number  of  years, 
he  acted  as  English  warden  on  the  marches.  As  a  courtier,  he  was  present  at  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  1603,  and  expeditiously  rode  on  horseback  to  Edinburgh  to  communicate 
the  intelligence  to  her  successor,  James  VI.  At  the  coronation  of  Charles  I.,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage  as  earl  of  Monmouth.  At  his  death  without  male  issue  the  earl- 
dom became  extinct.  Sir  Robert  Gary  wrote  his  Memoirs  (Edin.  1808),  a  work  interest- 
ing chiefly  from  notices  connected  with  border  history. 

CAEYA.     See  Hickory. 

CARYATIDES  (pi.  of  Caryatis,  literally,  a  woman  of  Garyse),  a  name  given  to  female 
figures,  in  Greek  architecture,  when  applied  instead  of  columns  to  support  a  roof.  The 
traditional  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gary?e,  a  city  in 
Arcadia,  having  joined  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  the  Greeks,  after 
their  victory  over  the  Persians,  destroyed  the  town,  slew  the  men,  and  carried  the  women 
into  captivit3^  As  male  figures  representing  Persians  were  used  for  this  purpose,  it 
occurred  to  Praxiteles,  and  other  Athenian  artists,  that  female  Garyatoe,  in  their  national 
costume,  might  be  thus  employed  to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  their  country.  Les- 
sing,  and  various  other  writers,  have  treated  this  account  as  fabulous;  but  it  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  a  bass-relief  preserved  at  Naples,  in  which  two  female  figures  are  repre- 
sented in  the  attitude  of  G.,  and  wMch  has  a  Greek  inscription  mentioning  the  conquest 
of  Garyse.     Male  figures  used  for  the  same  purpose  are  called  Atlantes  (q.v.). 

CAR'YL,  Joseph,  1603-73;  a  non-conformist  clergyman,  a  native  of  London,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  By  order  of  Cromwell,  he  attended  Charles  I.  in  Holmby  house,  and 
in  1650,  he  was  sent  with  Owen  to  accompany  Cromwell  to  Scotland.  He  is  remem- 
bered for  a  ponderous  commentary  on  the  book  of  Job,  in  which,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  time,  he  enlarges  on  every  verse,  and  almost  on  every  word. 

CARYO  CAR,  a  genus  of  large  trees  of  the  natural  order  rluzoholncea,  and  almost  con- 
stituting the  whole  order.  They  are  all  natives  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  are  sometimes 
called  pekea  trees.  They  yield  good  timber  for  ship-building,  and  produce  the  delicious 
nuts,  now  not  uncommon  in  the  London  market,  called  butter  nuts  or  souari  nuts.  The 
fruit  is  a  sort  of  drupe,  containing  several  combined  nuts.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  drupe 
consists  of  a  butter-like  substance,  which  melts  between  the  fingers,  and  is  used  in  cook- 
erj^  instead  of  butter,  on  which  account  these  trees  are  sometimes  called  butter-trees.  It 
forms  merely  a  thin  covering  for  the  nuts,  the  bristles  on  the  outer  surface  of  which,  in 
some  of  the  species,  sting  like  the  hairs  of  the  nettle,  and  are  very  troublesome  to  those 
who  open  them.  The  kernels  are  remarkably  soft.  An  oil  is  extracted  from  them 
which  is  scarcely  inferior  to  olive  oil.  C.  nuciferum  is  now  cultivated  in  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent;  but  C.  butyrosura,  C.  glabrutn,  C.  tomentosum,  and  otlier  species  appear 
equally  worthy  of  attention. 

CARYOPHYLLA'CE^:,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  containing  upwards  of 
1000  known  species,  mostly  herbaceous  plants,  a  few  half  shrubby.  The  stems  are  tumid 
at  the  articulations;  the  leaves  always  opposite  and  entire,  often  uniting  around  the 
stem  The  flowers  are  regular;  the  calyx  persistent,  of  4  to  5  sepals,  either  free  or  united 
into  a  tube;  the  corolla  of  4  to  5  petals,  which  are  frequently  bifid,  and  generally  terminate 
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in  a  claw  at  the  base,  sometimes  wanting;  the  stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  as  the 
potals;  tlic  ovary  of  2  to  5  carpels;  the  stigmas  sessile;  the  fruit  is  a  one-celled  capsule, 
with  central  placenta,  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached. — The  plants  of  this  order  are 
most)}-  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  countries;  some  of  them  are  only  found  ou  tropical 
mountains,  near  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Most  of  them  are  inconspicuous  weeds; 
S(Mne  produce  beautiful  flowers;  almost  all  are  insipid  and  inert;  a  few  contain  mponine, 
aed  alford  a  substitute  for  soap.  See  Soapwokt.  To  this  order  belong  the  pink,  car- 
nation, sweet  William,  lychnis,  chickweed,  etc. 

CARYOPHYLLITS.    See  Cloves,  Myrtace^. 

CAEYOP'SIS,  in  botany,"  a  fruit  in  which  the  seed  and  pericarp  are  so  incorporated  as 
to  be  inseparable,  and  even  undistinguishable.  The  grain  or  fruit  of  grasses,  as  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  maize,  etc.,  is  a  caryopsis. 

CARYO'TA^  a  genus  of  palms,  natives  of  tlie  East  Indies,  one  of  which,  C.  wens, 
remarkable  for  the  acridity  of  its  fruit,  which  produces  a  burning  sensation  when  its  pulp 
is  ajiplied  to  the  skin,  is  also  highly  valualile  for  the  great  quaniity  of  juice  (toddy)  which 
flows  from  its  wounded  spathes,  sometimes,  in  the  hot  season,  to  the  amount  of  100  pints 
in  24  hours  from  a  single  tree,  Sugar  (J't!/[/cri/)  is  made  from  this  juice  by  boiling  it  down, 
and  on  this  account  this  palm  is  sometimes  called  the  jaggery  i)alm.  The  pith  of  old 
trees,  or  farinaceous  part  of  the  trunk,  is  also  much  used  for  food,  and  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  the  best  sago.  Tiie  outer  part  of  the  stem  is  very  hard,  and  api)lical)le  to  manj' 
purposes.  The  fibers  of  the  leaf-stalks  are  made  into  rojjcs,  which  are  ver}'  strong  and 
durable;  the  leaf -stalks,  merely  stripped  of  the  leaflets,  arc  used  as  lishiug-rods,  being 
light,  tapering,  and  elastic;  and  the  woolly  substance  found  at  their  base  is  sometimes 
u>ed  for  calking  ships.  This  palm  is  found  both  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  abounds 
chiefly  in  mountainous  districts.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  (50  ft.,  with  a  trunk  of  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  a  magnificent  spreading  head  of  irreat  double  pinnate  leaves,  and  triangular 
leaflets,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  being  their  point  of  attachment. 

CARYSFOKT  REEF,  olT  the  s.e.  coast  of  Florida,  in  25°  13'  n.,  and  80"  13'  west. 
There  is  a  light  106  ft.  above  tide.  Navigation  is  dangerous  ou  account  of  the  proximity 
of  the  gulf  stream. 

CASA,  the  prefix  to  many  names  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  signifying  "house"  or 
"home." 

CASABIAN'CA,  Louis,  1755-98;  b.  at  Bastia;  an  officer  in  the  French  navy,  and  at 
a  later  period  a  member  of  the  national  convention;  later  still  one  of  the  council  of  500; 
and  finally  capt.  of  L'Orient,  flag-ship  of  the  fleet  that  transported  Bonaparte  and  his 
army  to  Egypt.  In  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  when  the  fleet  was  attacked  by  the  English, 
Casal)ianca'fought  to  the  last;  and,  with  his  son  10  years  old,  was  killed  in  the  blowing 
up  of  the  vessel. 

CASACALEN'DA,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Campobasso,  17  m.  n.e.  of  Campo- 
basso,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Calela.  Fruits  and  wine  of  good  quality  are  produced 
in  the  district,  where  silk-worms  are  also  reared.     Pop.  5,900. 

CASA  LE,  a  city  of  n.  Italy,  province  of  Alessandria,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Po,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge,  38  m.  c.n.e.  of  Turin.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable antifjuity,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  town.  Many  Roman  remains 
are  found,  and  coins  of  the  early  ages  of  the  republic.  It  has  a  cathedral,  dating  from 
the  8th  c,  with  valuable  archives.  The  old  citadel,  founded  in  1590,  was  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Italv,  and  wiliiin  recent  years  tlur  fortilications  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened and  extended.  During  the  Italian  campaign  of  18.j9.  C.  was  occupied  by  divisions 
of  the  Sardinian  anny,  and  for  a  short  lime  iformed  the  head(piarters  of  the  French 
emperor.  It  lias  manufactures  of  silk-twist,  and  a  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district, 
which  is  very  fertile.  Poi>.  '71,  20,436.  C.  formerly  gave  its  name  to  a  province  which 
had  an  area  of  about  350  sq.in.,  and  a  pop.  of  about  143,000. 

CASAL'-MAGGIO  HE,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  province  of  Cremona,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Po,  22  in.  e.s.e.  of  Cremona.  Being  subject  to  frequent  inundations  from  the  river, 
strong  embankments  have  been  constructed  for  its  protection.  It  has  manufactures  of 
earthenware,  leather,  glass,  etc.     Pop.  5,000. 

CASAL'-PUSTERLEN  GO,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  province  of  Milan,  12  m.  s.e.  of  Lodi,  on  the 
road  to  CreiiKMia,  If  has  manufactures  of  silk  fabrics,  linen,  and  earthenware,  and  an 
extensive  trade  in  Parme.san  cheese,  which  is  lierc  manufactured  of  the  best  quality. 
Pop.  r,,i\u(). 

CASAMASSIMA,  a  t  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  B-'ri,  14  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  has  a  convent  and  two  abbey.s,  and  the  vicinity  produces  wine  and  almonds. 
Pop.  6.600. 

CA8AN0  VA,  FuANCifl,  a  celebrated  painter  of  battles  and  landscapes,  was  b.  in  Lon- 
don, of  Venetian  parents,  1732.  Educated  in  Italy,  he  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  from 
which  he  was  driven  by  the  severe  criticism  of  Dic^erot.  C.  then  took  up  his  abode  in 
Dresden,  where  he  painted  chiefly  battle-pieces,  and  l)y  one  of  ids  greatest  works  gained 
a.  place  in  the  academy.     lie  afterwards  went  to  Vienna,  and  painted  for  the  emi)res3 
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Catharine  her  victory  over  the  Turks.     He  died  at  Briel,  near  Vienna,  1805.     The  exe- 
cution, and  especially  tlie  coloring  of  his  works,  are  e.tcelleiit. 

CASANOVA  DE  SEINGALT,  Giovanni  Jacopo,  a  notal)le  adventurer  of  the  Cagliostro 
species,  was  b.,  1725,  in  Venice,  and  studied  in  Padua,  afterwards  in  Venice,  intending 
to  enter  the  cliurch.  Having  been  expelled  for  sufficient  reasons  from  a  seminary  ot 
priests,  he  traveled  to  Naples,  visited  Rome,  and  after  many  adventures  arrived  in  Con- 
stantinople. On  his  return  to  Venice  in  1745,  he  supported  himself  for  a  time  by  his 
skill  as  a  violinist,  until  he  gained  some  celebrity  by  curing  a  senator  who  had  been 
attackc;tl  by  apoplexy.  His  irregularities  again  drove  him  fiom  Venice.  He  now  wan- 
dered about  for  some  lime  among  the  chief  cities  in  the  n.  of  Italy,  Milan,  3Iantua, 
Verona,  Ferrara,  Bologna,  Parma,  etc.,  but  in  1750  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
patronized  by  the  nobility,  and  became  acquainted  with  several  emineut  authors.  It  is 
needless  to  mention  in  detail  liis  endless,  inexplicable  peregrinations.  He  visited  almost 
every  European  capitid,  was  somehow  introduced  to  the  best  company,  invariably  excited 
the  disgust  or  ill-will  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  had  always  to  "  vanish"  after  a  brief 
period'of  enjoyment.  In  1761,  we  find  him  distinctly  profe.ssing  the  miraculous  after 
the  Cagliostro  fashion:  he  having  undertaken  to  regenerate  old  3Iadame  D'Urfe  into  a 
young  man — for  a  consideration!  He  died  in  Bohemia  in  1808.  His  celebrated  memoirs, 
Memuires  ecrits  par  Lui-meme  (12  vols.,  Leip.  1826-38),  contain  many  interesting  notices 
of  the  manners  of  his  times,  intermixed  with  details  of  his  personal  adventures. 

CASABEEP,  or  Cassiripe,  a  sauce  or  condiment  made  from  the  juice  of  the  bitter 
cassava  or  manioc  root.  It  is  in  the  highest  esteem  in  Guiana,  where  it  is  employed  to 
flavor  almost  every  dish;  and  it  is  the  basis  of  the  favorite  West  Indian  dish  called 
pepper-'pot.  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  meat  can  by  means  of  it  be  kept  for  a  long 
time  quite  fresh,  even  in  a  tropical  climate.  It  is  made  by  evaporating  and  concentrat- 
ing the  juice,  which  is  also  mixed  with  various  aromatics.  The  poisonou.s,  principle  of 
the  juice  is  dissipated  in  the  evaporation,  so  that  although  the  juice  in  a  fresh  state  is 
readily  fatal  to  life,  the  C.  is  perfectly  safe  and  wholesome.  C.  is  imported  into  Hol- 
land and  Britain,  and  remains  unimpaired  in  quality  for  several  years. 

CA'SAS  GRANDES  (the  "great  houses"),  a  t.  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  150  m.  n.w. 
of  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  early  Mexican  buildings  still  to  be 
seen.  These  ruined  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  of  mud  and  gravel,  each  brick 
about  22  in.  thick  and  8  ft.  in  length.  The  walls,  which  are  in  some  places  5  ft.  thick, 
seem  to  have  been  plastered  both  ou  tside  and  inside.  The  main  edifice,  about  SCO  by 
200  ft.  in  e.xteut,  is  rectangular,  and  appears  to  have  consisted  of  three  •  separate  piles 
united  by  galleries  or  lines  of  lower  buildings,  and  the  ruins  indicate  a  height  for  the 
main  staircase  of  six  or  seven  stories.  In  the  same  vicinity  are  artificial  mounds  from 
which  have  been  excavated  stone  axes,  corn-grinders,  and  various  other  utensils.  Simi- 
lar ruins  are  found  near  the  Gila,  the  Salimas,  and  the  Colorado  rivers. 

CASAXJBON,  Isaac  de,  a  great  scholar  and  critic,  was  b.  Feb.  8,  1559,  at  Geneva, 
where,  in  1582,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Greek  language.  Subsequently  he 
held  professorships  at  Montpellier,  1596,  and  at  Paris,  1598,  but  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 
rendered  his  position  (C.  being  a  Protestant)  very  insecure,  and  he  therefore  gladly 
accepted  the  offer  of  sir  Henr}^  Wotton  to  visit  England.  King  James  received  him 
with  distinction,  and  appointed  him  some  time  after  prebendary  of  Canterbury  and  "West- 
minster. He  died  in  London,  July  1,  1614.  His  acute  investigation  and  criticism  were 
applied  to  several  branches  of  archaeology  and  theology.  Among  his  chief  works  may 
be  mentioned  the  able  dissertation,  De  Satirica  Gracorvm  Pocsi  et  Eomnnorum  Satira 
(1Q05):  the  treatise  Di?  Libertate  Ecdcsiasfka  (1607);  and  the  Exercitationes  contra  Baro- 
nivm  (1614),  a  confutation  of  cardinal  Baronius.  Hia  critical  and  exegetical  works 
include  editions  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Aristotle. Theophrastus,  Suetonius,  Persius,  Polyb- 
ius,  Theocritus,  Strabo,  etc. — See  Isaac  Casavbon,  by  Mark  Pattison  (1875). 

His  son,  Mekic  Casattbon,  was  b.  at  Geneva,  14th  Aug.,  1599;  educated  first  at 
Sedan,  he  accompanied  his  father  to  England,  and  entered  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  degree  of  m.a.  in  1621.  He  was  appointed  rector  of  Ickham,  near 
Canterbury,  1628,  and  afterwards  professor  of  tlieology  at  Oxford.  He  died  at  Oxford, 
July  14,  1671.  His  attachment  to  Charles  I.  deprived  him  of  all  his  preferments  during 
the  commonwealth,  but  at  the  restoration  he  received  them  again.  Meric  was,  like  his 
father,  distinguished  for  his  erudition;  edited  the  works  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
Terence,  Epictetus,  etc. ;  and  wrote  a  treatise,  De  EntJiuaiasmo  (Lond.  1655). 

CASBIN,  or  Kazvin,  a  t.  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  90  m.  w.n.w.  of 
Teheran.  It  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain  of  the  same  name,  and  is  inclosed  by  walls. 
Before  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas  the  great,  C.  was  fora  brief  period  the  capital  of  Persia. 
The  plain  affords  good  pasturage,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  extensive  viheyards 
and  orchards.  The  town  is  very  extensive,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  now  in  ruins,  owing 
to  its  frequent  subjection  to  earthquakes;  and  the  population,  which  at  one  time  was 
estimated  at  200,000.  in  now  probably  not  so  much  as  a  fifth  of  that  number.  Some 
velvets,  brocades,  and  coarse  eotton  cloth  are  manufactured;  and  C.  has  also  a  consid- 
erable trade  in  raw  silk,  rice,  etc. 
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CASCA,  PuBLirs  Skr^tilits,  the  one  among  the  assassins  of  Julius  Caesar  who,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  struck  tlie  first  blow.  This  was  done  across  the  back  of  Caesar's  neck 
with  a  short  sword,  bat  the  wound  was  not  deadly,  and  the  finishing  of  the  work  was 
left  to  Brutus  and  the  others. 

CASCADE  RANGE,  in  Oregon  and  Wa.shington  territory;  a  mountain  chain  form- 
ing a  continuation  of  the  California  coast  range.  The  mountains  are  about  100  m.  e. 
from  the  Pacific,  and  the  more  conspicuous  i)caks  are  Mts.  Baker,  Jefferson,  Wood, 
Pitt,  and  Ranier,  the  latter  the  highest  point — 14,444  ft.  above  tide. 

CASCARIL  LA  (i.e.,  little  bark,  from  SipAn.  cnscara,  bark),  the  name  given  in  South 
America  to  many  different  kinds  of  bitter  medicinal  barks  which  form  articles  of  com- 
merce. Peruvian  bark  itself  bears  no  other  name  in  the  districts  which  produce  it;  and 
the  name  C.  has  recently  been  introduced  in  botany  for  a  subdivision  of  the  genus  cin- 
chona (q.v.).  By  Eurojiean  ph3'sicians  and  apothecaries,  the  name  C.  bark,  {cortex  rasca- 
rilki')  is  given  to  the  bark  of  the  croton  cleiitheria  (see  Croton),  a  small  tree,  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  known  as  the  siceeticood and  the  sea-side  balsam.  It  is 
imported  in  considerable  quantities  into  Europe  from  the  Bahama  islands,  and  appears 
in  commerce  in  small  thin  fragments  and  in  quills.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cinchona,  although  inferior  in  tonic  and  febrifuge  qualities.  It  is  a  favorite 
medicine  in  Germany. — The  barks  of  a  number  of  other  species  of  croton  appear  to  pos- 
sess properties  similar  to  those  of  C.  bark. 

CASCO  BAY,  an  indentation  of  the  s.w.  coast  of  Maine,  about  20  m.  wide  n.e.  of 
cape  Elizabeth,  near  Portland.  The  bay  contains  hundreds  of  small  islands  which  are 
much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  by  pleasure-seekers. 

CASE,  in  grammar.     See  Declension. 

CASE,  in  legal  phraseology,  though  often  used  as  synonymous  with  cause,  has,  both 
in  the  law  of  England  and  Scotland,  separate  though  not  always  very  definite  meanings. 
A  formal  written  argument,  prepared  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  opinion  of  a  court 
of  law,  is  called  a  case.  My  15  and  16  Vict.  c.  86,  s.  61,  the  practice  theretofore  pre- 
vailing in  the  court  of  chancery  of  directing  cases  for  a  court  of  common  law,  is  abol- 
ished. In  Scotland,  cases  were  formerly  resorted  to  in  almost  every  suit  of  intricacy 
and  difficult}';  but  the  abuse  which  arose  from  this  practice  has  been  remedied  by  13 
and  14  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  14.  The  statements  which  are  laid  before  the  house  of  lords  in 
appeals  from  Scotland,  are  cases  in  the  sense  now  indicated. — In  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
as  in  England,  questions  in  dispute  can  now  be  stated  for  the  opinion  of  courts  without 
the  usual  formality  of  pleadings,  and  decided  more  quickly. 

CASE,  in  letter-press  printing,  a  receptacle  for  types,  generally  made  34  in.  long,  15 
in.  broad,  and  IJ  in.  deep,  and  divitled  into  compartments  or  "boxes,"  each  of  which 
contains  types  of  one  class  or  letter.  A  pair  of  cases  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower 
case:  the  upper  one  has  98  "  bo.xes,"  and  contains  the  capitals,  small  capitals,  and  some 
other  letters  that  are  oidy  occasionally  required  in  composition;  the  lower  one  has  53 
"  bo.xes,"  and  holds  the  letters  of  the  small  character,  figures,  spaces,  and  most  of  the 
points.  The  places  assigned  to  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  boxes  of  the  case 
are  not  precisely  the  same  in  all  printing-offices,  but  the  differences  arc  few.  When 
in  use,  the  cases  lie  on  a  frame  4  ft.  high,  and  the  compositor  stands  in  front  of  them. 
The  different  sizes  of  the  boxes  in  the  lower  ca.se  depend  upon  the  com]>arative  frequency 
in  which  the  several  letters  occur  in  composition,  and  the  jwsitiou  in  the  case  allotted  to 
each  letter  is  .such  as  to  afford  liie  greatest  facility  in  composing.  The  letter  e,  which  is 
most  run  upon  in  the  Englisii  language,  has  a  box  mucli  larger  than  any  of  the  other  com- 
partments, anil  is  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  compositor.  In  the  upper  case,  the  bo.xes 
are  of  uniform  size,  and  the  letters  are  placed  in  alphabetical  order,  the  comparatively 
rare  occurrence  of  capitals  rendering  it  immaterial  which  letter  is  nearest  the  composi- 
tor's hand.  A  case  will  hold  a  qw.uitily  of  "  letter"  sufficient  to  "  set  up"  three  pages 
of  this  work,  which  is  equal  to  18,000  types. 

CASE,  AuousTUH  LuDi-ow,  b.  1812;  midshipman  in  the  U.S.  navy,  in  1828,  rising  to 
be  captain  in  1863,  and  rear-admiral  in  1872.  lie  .served  in  tlie  Mexican  war  and 
in  the  war  of  tlie  rebellion,  in  the  latter  jiarlicipating  in  the  ca])ture  of  fort  Ilalteras 
and  Clarke.  In  1807,  he  was  light-house  insjiector,  and  in  1809  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
ordnance.     In  June,  1873.  he  wa.s  named  for  the  command  of  the  European  squadron. 

CASE,  William,  1784-1855;  b.  Mass.;  a  ^lethodist  minister  in  the  New  York  con- 
ference, and  for  18  years  presiding  elder  in  the  western  and  central  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York  and  in  Canada.  He  was  superintendent  of  Indian  missions  and  schools  in 
Canada  until  his  death,  and  had  also  the  chief  direction  of  the  Methodist  ministry  in 
that  country. 

CASEY,  a  CO.  in  central  Kentucky,  on  Green  and  Salt  rivers;  350  .sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
10,983 — 608  colored.  It  has  a  rough  surface  and  produces  grain,  tobacco,  butter,  and 
wool.     Co.  seat.  Liberty. 

CASEY,  Silas,  b.  R.  I.,  1807:  a  West  Point  graduate  in  1826;  in  the  Florida  war  in 
1837-41,  and  made  capt. ;  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  wounded  at  Chapultepec; 
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served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellioa  at  Fair  Oaks  and  in  other  engagements,  and  was  retired 
with  the  rank  of  brevet  brig.  gen.  He  is  the  author  of  a  System  of  Infantry  Tactics,  and 
Iiifaiili-y  Tactics  for  Colored  Troops. 

CASE-HARDENING  is  the  process  of  converting  tlie  surface  of  certain  kinds  of  mal- 
leable iron  goods  into  steel,  there b}^  malviug  them  liarder,  less  liable  to  rust,  and  capable 
of  taking  on  a  better  polish.  Fire-irons,  portions  of  tine  grate-fronts,  gun-locks,  and 
other  articles  of  limited -size,  are  very  commonly  so  treated,  but  the  process  is  sometimes 
applied  to  large  objects,  such  as  iron  7-ail\vay-bars.  The  articles  are  first  formed  of  bar- 
iron,  and  being  heated  to  redness,  are  sprinkled  with  a  little  powdered  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash,  and  heated  again.  The  result  is,  tliat  the  heat  decomposes  the  prussiate  of 
potash,  and  the  liberated  carbon  combines  with  the  iron,  forming  a  coating  of  steel  on 
.  the  surface  of  the  articles.  Another  mode  of  case-hardening  is  to  heat  the  articles  along 
with  some  animal  matter,  such  as  the  parings  of  horns  and  a  little  common  salt,  from 
one  half  to  several  hours;  the  articles  are  then  cooled  in  cold  water,  or  in  oil,  when  they 
are  of  a  delicte  nature.  Charcoal  alone  is  also  employed.  The  coating  of  steel  is  very 
thin,  seldom  exceeding  ^th  of  an  inch.  Where  it  is  wanted  to  be  thicker,  the  articles 
are  treated  several  times.  A  Swedish  iron-master  has  found  that  a  very  excellent  case- 
hardening  is  obtained  by  treating  iron  objects  with  a  mixture  of  animal  matter  and 
arsenious  acid  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  healing  as  usual. 

CA'SEINE,  or  Casetui,  is  an  organic  compound  allied  to  albumen  (q.v.),  found  in 
the  milk  of  the  rsamraalia,  and  in  pease,  beans,  and  other  leguminous  seeds,  when  it 
receives  the  name  of  Legumin.  The  proportion  of  C.  in  milk  (q.v.)  varies,  but  averages 
about  3  per  cent,  and  it  may  be  coagulated  and  separated  therefrom  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  rennet  (q.v.),  as  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese  (q.v.),  or  by  the  employment  of 
a  few  drops  of  a  mineral  acid,  such  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  either  case,  the  C.  sepa- 
rates as  curd,  which  still  retains  attached  to  it  some  oil  and  earthy  salts,  though  the 
greater  portion  of  these  substances,  along  with  the  sugar,  remains  in  the  watery  liquid 
or  whey.  The  elementary  bodies  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  C,  and  the  pro- 
portion in  which  these  are  present  in  100  parts,  are — carbon,  53.83;  hj'drogen,  7.15; 
nitrogen,  15.65;  oxygen,  22.52;  and  sulphur,  0.85.  The  properties  of  C.  are, "that  it  is 
not  coagulated  by  heat,  as  is  well  evidenced  in  the  heating  of  milk,  but  is  coagulated  on 
the  addition  of  rennet;  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acids;  alcohol,  creosote,  or 
infusion  of  galls,  but  not  b\"  acetic  acid.  It  also  forms  insoluble  precipitates  Avith  solu- 
tions of  the  poi.souous  salts,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  bichloride  of  mercury 
(corrosive  sublimate),  and  hence  the  efficacy  of  taking  large  doses  of  milk  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  those  deadly  salts,  as  the  C.  in  the  milk,  forming  an  insoluble  compound 
with  the  poison,  keeps  it  from  exerting  its  deadly  powers. 

The  form  of  C.  obtained  from  plants,  and  termed  legumin,  is  generally  procured 
from  leguminous  seeds,  like  pease  or  beans,  though  it  can  also  be  extracted  from  the 
majority  of  vegetable  substances,  especially  from  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  and  even 
from  tea  and  coffee.  Dried  pease  contain  a  fourth  of  their  weight  of  legumin,  and  this 
can  be  extracted  hy  bruising  the  pease  to  powder,  and  digesting  in  warm  water  for  two 
or  three  hours.  The  liquid  is  then  strained  through  cloth,  which  retains  the  insoluble 
matters,  and  allows  the  water  with  the  legumiu  dissolved  therein,  and  with  starch 
mechanically  suspended,  to  pass  through.  On  settling,  the  starch  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  clear  liquid  holding  the  legumin  in  solution,  on  the  addition  of  a 
small  amount  of  acetic  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  of  legumin  or  vegetable  Cast^ine.  So 
perfectly  does  the  vegetable  C.  resemble  the  C.  from  milk,  that  the  one  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  the  other  by  chemical  tests  or  bj'  taste;  and  at  the  present  time  tliere 
is  regularly  prepared  in  various  parts  of  China,  especially  near  Canton,  a  form  of  cheese 
from  pease,  which  is  sold  to  the  populace  in  the  streets  of  Canton  under  the  name  of 
taofoo.     C.  is  a  most  important  article  of  food.     See  NuTkition. 

CASEMATE,  originally  a  loopholed  gallery  excavated  in  a  bastion,  from  which  the 
garrison  could  do  execution  upon  an  enemy  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  ditch 
without  risk  of  loss  to  themselves.  Hence  the  designation,  from  Span,  cnsa,  house,  and 
matnr,  to  kill.  As  defense  from  shells  became  niore  important,  the  term  was  subse- 
quently applied  to  a  bomb-proof  vault  in  a  fortress,  for  the  security  of  the  defenders, 
without  direct  reference  to  the  anno^-ance  of  the  enemy.  A  casemuted  battery  consists 
of  such  a  vault  or  vaults,  with  openings  for  the  guns.  A  C.  may  also  serve  for  bar- 
racks, or  for  an  hospital,  or  for  a  store-house.  The  great  want  of  Ventilation  in  case- 
mates renders  them  bad  places  for  barracks;  and  the  artillerymen  are  nearly  stifled  with 
smoke  when  firing  from  such  confined  places. 

CASEMENT  (It.  casamento,  a  large  house),  a  frame  with  hinges  to  open  and  shut, 
closing  part  of  the  glazing  of  a  window.  Windows  of  this  description  are  rare  in 
this  country,  but  are  almost  universal  on  the  continent.  Also  a  namr  for  a  deep, 
hollow,  circular  molding,  similar  to  the  scotia  of  classical  and  the  cntetto  of  Italian 
architecture.  The  C.  is  very  prevalent  in  the  perpendicular  stj-le  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  is  sometimes  enriched  with  running  foliage. 

CAS'ERNE  is  a  barrack  or  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  soldiers  forming 
the  garrison  of  a  fortified  town  or  post. 
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CASEE'TA,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  plain  about 
17  Jii.  n.e.  of  Naples.  It  is  cliielly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  maguiticent  jialace,  one 
of  the  linest  in  Europe,  and  formerly  the  freijuent  residence  of  the  Xeapolitmi  court. 
During  1860,  C.  acquired  celebrity  as  the  head-quarter.s  of  Garibaldi  and  his  army.  A 
roval  silk  manufactory  has  been  established  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.,  with  adjoin- 
ing hamlets  (1872),  29,142. 

CASE-SHOT,  or  CANisTEU-SnoT,  is  an  assemblage  of  bullets  or  small  balls,  inclosed 
in  a  cylindrical  case  or  canister.  The  diameter  of  this  canister  is  a  little  less  than  the 
bore  of  the  gun  from  which  it  is  to  be  discharged.  According  to  the  size  of  the  can- 
ister, the  balls  vary  from  1  lb.  to  i  oz.  each,  from  30  to  280  in  number,  and  from  3i  lbs. 
to  85  lbs.  in  total  weight.  The  canister  bursts  immediately  on  leaving  the  gun,  and  the 
balls  spread  out  into  an  irregular  sort  of  cone.  Within  a  range  of  500  yards  they 
■work  great  execution  among  troops:  they  are  generally  used  at  200  or  300  yanis. 

In  a  more  modern  and  effective  kind,  called  spherical  cane,  the  bullets  are  inclosed, 
along  with  a  charge  of  powder,  in  an  iron  shell,  instead  of  a  tin  canister.  It  is  often 
caWed  shrapnel  shell,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor.  A  spherical  case-shot  for  a  G8-lb. 
carrouade,  or  for  an  8-inch  howitzer,  contains  337  balls;  for  a  24-pounder  gun,  128;  and 
for  an  18-pounder,  90.  It  is  exploded  by  a  fuse,  the  length  of  which  depends  on  the 
distance  of  the  point  where  the  destructive  effect  is  to  be  wrought.  Its  elfect  is  some- 
thing like  that  of  a  prolonged  musket-tire.  The  shrapnel  shell  is  not  of  mucli  use  against 
the  hull  of  a  ship;  but  is  very  destructive  against  masses  of  men  on  shore,  or  on  the 
decks  of  a  ship,  with  a  greater  range  than  that  of  ordinary  canister.  Artillerymen  pre- 
fer just  such  an  amount  of  charge  as  will  burst  the  sphere,  without  scattering  the  balls 
very  widely. 

CASH  (Fr.  caisse,  a  chest  for  containing  money)  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
money,  as  distinguished  from  produce,  in  which  .sense  it  includes  all  immediately  nego- 
tiable paper — bills,  drafts,  and  bonds,  j»s  well  as  coin  and  bank-notes.  At  other  times, 
it  is  used,  in  a  limited  sense,  to  denote  coin  and  bank-notes,  as  distinguished  from  nego- 
tiable instruments  which  pass  by  indorsation. 

CASH  ACCOUNT,  or  Cash  Credit,  a  form  of  account  with  a  bank,  by  which  a  person 
is  entitled  to  draw  out  sums  as  required  by  way  of  loan  to  a  stipulated  amount.  Tlic 
practice  began  about  1729  in  Scotland,  with  the  banks  of  which  country  it  is  still  pecu- 
liarlj^  identified;  but  it  is  not  unknown  elsewhere,  though  on  a  somewliat  different  jilan. 
In  connection  with  the  Scotch  banks,  the  C.  A.  system  is  placed  on  a  distinct  and 
secure  basis,  which  we  shall  brietly  describe.  The  persons  procuring  a  credit  of  this 
kind  are  for  the  most  pait  retail-dealers,  tradesmen,  and  farmers,  who  possess  a  lim- 
ited capital,  and  need  occasional  loans.  Instead  of  borrowing  money  by  bills  or  mort- 
gages, they  apply  to  a  bank  for  a  C.  A.  to  the  extent,  it  may  be,  of  £500.  In  the 
origin  of  tiie  system,  the  bank  may  be  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  three  considera- 
tions— first,  the  necessity  for  making  advantageous  use  of  ii.s  capital;  second,  the  desire 
to  extend  its  issues  of  small  notes;  and  third,  the  nature  of  the  security  offered.  Since 
sir  KolKi-t  Peel's  act  restricting  circulation  of  notes,  the  second  of  these  reasons  no 
longer  operates;  for  the  l)anks  are  now  much  above  their  authorized  issue,  and  must 
hold  an  equal  amount  of  coin  against  the  surplus.  "What  the  bank  particularly  wants, 
is  a  customer  who  will  be  constantly  depositing  sums  in  notes  of  other  banks,  and 
drawing  out  ."^ums  in  its  own  notes.  The  C.  A.  system  aids  this  process.  It  secures 
a  customer  who  will  be  frequently  operating  on  his  account,  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  business,  and  whose  overdrafts,  as  Avell  as  deposits,  tend  to  benefit  the 
concern.  Obviously,  for  the  debtor,  the  system  works  more  advantageously  than  when 
a  fixed  .sum  is  borrowed,  for  in  that  case  interest  would  run  on  for  the  whole  aniount, 
•whereas  by  a  C.  A.  the  trader  merely  draws  what  he  requires;  and  Ity  paying  in  his 
surplus  money  in  small  sums,  he  is  charged  with  interest  only  on  the  sum  actually  at 
his  debit  from  day  to  day.  In  negotiating  a  C.  A.,  a  bond  is  prepared  by  the  bank 
stating  the  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  security,  the  cost  of  which  is  borne  l)y  the 
borrower.  IJauks  often,  in  security,  accept  heritable  ]>ropcrly  and  policies  of  life  insur- 
ance, but  more  commonly  two  jiersons  in  good  credit  l)ecome  cautioners,  or  co-obli- 
gants  along  with  the  jirinciiial.  Unless  the  liability  of  the  cautioners  respectively  be 
expressly  limited  in  the  l)ond,  each  is  liable  for  the  whole  amount.  If  the  bank  lib- 
erates one  cautioner  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  it  loses  its  recourse.  This  recourse 
is  not  lost  by  accepting  a  dividend  from  the  sequestrated  (bankrupt)  estate  of  a  princi- 
pal or  cautioner;  but  it  will  be  lost  by  accepting  a  coniposition  from  either  of  these 
persons  without  consent  of  the  other.  The  bank  can  at  any  time  .stop  the  credit,  and 
call  for  payment  of  the  balance  due.  A  cautioner  can  at  any  time  withdraw  his  name 
from  the  credit,  on  paying  up  the  balance,  and  the  bank  is  bound  to  assign  the  debt  to 
him.  While  cash  accounts  may  be  of  great  service  to  traders  who  act  upon  them  dis- 
creetly, it  is  found  that,  in  too  many  instances,  these  accounts  are  used  as  a  dead-loan 
to  the  entire  amount  stipulated  for;  and  for  this,  as  well  as  a  reason  above  assigned, 
banks  care  now  very  much  less  for  this  kind  of  business  than  formerly.  Propcrlj^, 
traders  are  to  look  on  the  monev  procured  on  cash  credits  not  as  an  addition  to  capi- 
tal, but  merely  a  temporary  substitute  for  current  business  purposes  while  the  capital 
is  out  with  customers,  and  to  be  replaced  accordingly  until  again  required.     It  may  be 
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adtkd,  that  the  progress  of  commercial  wealth  in  Scotland,  now  greatly  lessens  the 
necessity  for  having  recourse  to  the  C.  A.  system.     See  ^Iauginal  Ckedit. 

CASHEL,  a  t.  of  Ireland  in  Tipperary  co.,  and  105  m.  s.w.  of  Dublin  In"  rail.  It  is 
irregularly  built  on  the  s.  and  e.  slopes  of  an  isolated  height,  rising  abruptly  from  a  rich 
and  extensive  plain.  Pop.  '71,  4,562.  C.  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  returns  one  member  to 
parliament.  The  ancient  kings  of  Munster  resided  here.  The  top  of  the  height,  or 
"  Rock  of  Cashel,"  is  occupied  by  an  assemblage  of  the  most  interesting  ruins  in  Ire- 
land, which  have  a  grand  eft'ect  from  the  country  around.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  cath- 
edral, the  largest  and  most  remarkable  in  the  country,  founded  11G9,  burned  1495,  and 
afterwards  repaired;  a  stone-roofed  chapel,  built  1127  b}' Cormac  McCarthy,  king  of 
Munster.  and  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  kind  in  the  country;  Hore  abbey, 
foimded  1200;  the  palace  of  the  jMunster  kings;  and  a  round  tower,  90  ft.  high  and  56  in 
circumference.  The  round  tower  is  built  of  freestone,  but  the  other  ruins  of  limestone. 
At  ('.,  in  1172,  the  great  synod  was  held  in  which  the  Irish  prelates  first  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  English  king  and  church. 

CASHEW  NTJT,  anacardlum  occidentale,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  anacardiacem,  a 
native  probably  of  the  tropical  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  although  it  has  been  commonly 
regarded  as  of  American  origin.  It  is  a  spreading  tree  of  no  great  lieight.  It  abounds  in  a 
clammy,  milky  juice,  which  turns  l)Iack  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  used  in  India  for 
varnishing,  but  is  so  acrid  as  to  produce  painful  inflammation  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  skin  of  some  persons,  or  when  they  are  exposed  to  its  fumes.  Others  are  appa- 
rently unsusceptible  of  its  influence.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  a  kidney-shaped  nut  about 
an  inch  long,  seated  on  the  thicker  end  of  a  pear-shaped  fleshy  stalk,  from  Avhicli  the 
botanical  character  of  the  genus  is  derived.  The  shell  is  double,  the  outer  shell  being 
ash-colored,  and  very  smooth;  and  t)etween  it  and  the  inner  is  a  layer  of  very  caustic 
black  juice.  The  kernel  is  oily,  and  very  pleasant  and  wholesome,  and  is  in  common 
use  as  an  article  of  food  in  tropical  countries,  being  made  into  puddings,  roasted,  and  in 
various  ways  prepared  for  the  table.  In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  put  into  wine,  particu- 
larly old  Madeira  wine,  to  which  it  is  thought  to  communicate  a  peculiarly  agreeable 
flavor,  and  for  this  use  it  is  sometimes  imported  into  Britain.  It  is  also  for  the  same 
reason  sometimes  an  ingredient  in  chocolate.  Yet  the  vapor  which  arises  from  it  in 
roasting,  but  which  is  derived  from  the  coating  of  the  kernel,  and  not  from  the  kernel 
itself,  is  so  acrid  as  to  cause  erysipelas  and  other  painful  affections  of  the  face  in  those 
who  conduct  the  process,  unless  great  caution  is  used.— The  fleshy  stalk,  sometimes 
called  xha cashew  apple,  varies  in  size,  being  sometimes  not  much  larger  than  a  cherry,  and 
sometimes  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  is  white,  yellow,  or  red.  It  is  perfectly  free  of  the 
acridity  characteristic  of  the  natural  order,  is  acid  and  eatable,  very  pleasant  and  refresh- 
ing, and  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  in  whicli  the  tree  grows.  A 
very  pleasant  vinous  licjuor  is  obtained  from  it  by  fermentation;  and  this  by  distillation 
yields  a  spirituous  liquor,  highly  esteemed  for  its  flavor.  A.  gum  which  exudes  from  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  quite  distinct  from  the  milky  juice  already  mentioned,  is  bland,  and 
very  similar  to  gum-arabic. 

CASHGAE,  or  Kashgar,  the  political  capital  of  eastern  Turkestan,  of  which  khanate 
— independent  of  China  from  1865  till  1878 — Yarkand  is  the  commercial  capital.  C. 
stands  140  m.  n.w.  of  Yarkand,  in  lat.  39'  25' n.,  long.  73°  57'  e.  It  is  surrounded  by 
an  earthen  rampart,  pierced  with  four  gates,  and  is  strongly  garrisoned.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  gold  and  silver  cloths,  carpets,  etc.  ;"and  an  extensive  trade  with 
Central  Asia.  Pop.  estimated  at  80,000.  C.  is  said  to  have  been  an  important  com- 
mercial town  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  possessed  for  about  a  century  by  the 
Chinese.  See  Yark.\.xd. — Eastern  Turkestan  is  now  frequently  called  after  its  capital. 
See  Tl'iucest.vx. 

CASHIEEING  is  a  punishment  for  officers  in  the  army  and  navy.  It  is  a  severe  form 
of  dismissal  from  the  sovereign's  service,  and  implies  that  the  officer,  by  some  disgraceful 
conduct,  has  deserved  not  only  dismissal,  but  disqualification  for  ever  again  entering  the 
service.  Sometimes  there  are  words  added  implying  still  deeper  ignominy  and  degra- 
dation. On  some  rare  occasions,  when  a  court-martial  has  awarded  C,  the  commander 
in-chief  has  mitigated  the  punishment  to  simple  dismissal.  "  Scandalous  and  infamous 
conduct,"  and  "conduct  unbecoming  the  character  of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman," 
mark  two  degrees  of  offense  which  may  lead,  the  one  to  C,  the  other  to  dismissal. 

CASHMEEE',  a  valley  of  the  Himalaya,  between  India  proper  and  middle  Tibet, 
stretching  between  lat.  33'  15'  and  34'"  35'  n.,  and  long.  74°  10'  and  75"  40'  e.  Its  bottom, 
a  comparative  level  of  about  2,000  sq.m.,  is  5,500  ft.  above  the  sea;  while  the  enclosure,  as 
a  whole,  from  ridge  to  ridge,  besides  fully  doubling  the  area,  attains,  at  some  point.s,  nearly 
thrice  the  altitude.  The  mountain-wall  of  this  secluded  region  presents  but  few  passes, 
and  most  of  these  too  lofty  to  be  practicable  in  winter,  "in  fact,  the  Baramula  itself 
does  not  admit  a  wheeled  vehicle.  Through  this  single  opening,  situated  at  the  s.w., 
the  Jhelum  carries  down  towards  the  Punjab  the  gathered  streams  and  lakes  of  the 
entire  basin,  and  is  navigable  for  the  last  70  m.  of  its  course.  This  net-work  of  waters, 
without  swelling  into  inundations,  affords  everywhere  a  perennial  supply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation.  Besides  the  copious  rains  of  sprin<r,  the  snows  of  winter  covering 
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even  the  plains  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  for  four  months,  accumulate,  in  every  gorge  and 
on  every  declivity,  reservoir  above  reservoir,  against  the  demands  of  summer.  C.  is 
traditionally  believed  to  have  been  a  vast  upland  lake,  and  alluvial  deposits  beyond 
the  reach  of  existing  intluences  would  seem  to  confirm  the  idea. 

In  regard  to  climate,  moderate  but  steady  frost  prevails  from  Xov.  to  Mar. ;  and  again, 
the  heat,  ranging  from  7o'  F.  in  June,  to  85'  in  August,  is  often  disproportionately 
oppressive,  through  the  stagnation  of  the  landlocked  atmosphere.  The  staple  produc- 
tion is  rice,  which,  from  the  singular  facilities  of  irrigation,  is  an  all  but  sure  crop, 
yieielmg,  even  in  a  tolerable  season,  30  or  40  returns;  and  in  the  abundance  and  excel- 
knce  of  its  fruits,  C.  is  said  to  surpass  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  valley  is,  in  gen- 
eral, considered  to  be  remarkably  health)'.  The  inhabitants,  almost  universally  held  to 
be  models  of  strength  and  beauty,  amounted,  before  1828,  to  800,000,  or  to  400  in  a  sq. 
mile.  But  by  casual  famine  and  pestilence  they  have  since  been  reduced  to  200,000. 
The  people  are  mostl}'  3Iohammedans,  divided  between  the  Sunnite  and  Shite  sects. 
The  manufactures — all  superior  of  their  kind — are  shawls,  leather,  tire-arms,  and  attar  of 
roses.  The  principal  towns  are  Scrinagur,  Islamabad,  Shupayon,  Pampur,  and  ]]arainula. 
The  history  goes  back,  through  colossal  monuments  cineily  of  marble,  beyond  the  dawn 
of  authentic  annals.  In  1315,  C.  first  received  Mohammedanism;  in  158G.  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Mogul  empire;  in  1752,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Afghans;  and  in  1819,  it 
"was  subjugated  by  the  Sikhs.  Lastly  being  ceded,  at  the  close  of  the  first  war  of  the 
Punjab,  to  the  British,  it  was  by  them  transferred  to  Gholab  Sing,  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
state  of  its  own  name,  which  comprised  al:o  Jamu,  Bulti,  Ladakh,  Chamba,  etc.  Area 
of  prmcipalit)',  08,944  sci.m. ;  pop.  1,500,000. — (".  or  Srinagar,  the  capital,  lies  on  the 
Jhelu;xi,  about  the  center  of  the  valley.  Pop.  15,000.  SacBaXliiw's  Kcmnir  and  Kaa/i- 
gar  (1875). 

CASHMERE  GOAT,  a  variety  of  the  common  goat,  remarkable  for  its  very  long,  fine, 
and  silky  hair,  fnjin  which  tlie  higiily  valued  Cashmere  shawls  are  made.  It  is  not  so 
nuuh  in  C'aslimere  that  this  variety  of  goat  is  to  be  found,  as  in  Thibet,  from  which  the 
finest  goat-iiair  is  imported  into  Cashmere,  to  be  there  manufactured  into  shawls.  The 
hair  is  even  longer  than  that  of  the  Angora  goat,  and  not,  like  it,  curled  into  ringlets, 
but  straight.  It  is  about  18  in.  long.  "A  single  goat  does  not  yield  more  than  three 
ounces,  and  the  fieeces  of  ten  goats  are  requisite  for  the  manufiicture  of  a  shawl  a  yard 
ami  a  half  square.  The  hair  is  spun  bj^  women,  and  dyed  after  it  is  spun.  It  is  said 
that  10,000  looms  are  kept  in  constant  employment  in  Cashmere,  producing  annually 
about  30,000  shawls.  The  shawls  are  woven  in  rudely  constructed  looms,  a  pair  of  shawls 
sometimes  occupying  three  or  four  men  a  whole  year  in  weaving.  C.  shawls,  of  the 
finest  qnality  are  sold  in  London  at  from  £100  to  £400  each.  Plain  shawls  are  simply 
woven  in  the  loom,  but  those  with  variegated  patterns  are  worked  with  wooden  needles, 
a  separate  needle  being  used  for  each  color.  These  shawls  are  in  the  highest  request  in 
India;  but  the  hair  of  several  other  breeds  of  goat  inferior  to  tliat  of  Thibet  is  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  shawls  called  by  the  same  name.  Imitations  of  tiiese  are  manu- 
factured in  France  rather  extensively,  some  from  the  Thibet  wool  entirelj%  and  others  of 
a  mixture  of  this  with  silk  and  cotton.  It  is  said  that  24  lbs.  of  the  best  Thibetan 
goat-hair  sell  in  Cashmere  for  20  rupees,  or  £10  sterling. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  C.  G.  into  Europe.  Baron  Alstrcrmer 
attempted,  in  the  end  of  last  century,  to  naturalize  it  in  Sweden;  and  a  very  spirited 
attempt  to  introduce  it  into  Britain  has  recentlj'  been  made  by  Mr.  Towers.  A  mixed 
race,  produced  by  crossing  the  C.  G.  and  the  Angora  goat,  has  been  found  to  possess 
most  valuable  qtialities,  tiie  hair  being  long,  fine,  and  more  abundant  than  in  any  of  the 
parent  lireeds. — The  male  of  the  C.  Gf.  has  very  large,  flattened,  wavy  horns. 

CASIA,  or'PoKTS  Capi.v  (oxi/rift  oUm),  a  shnib  of  the  natural  order  sanUdacem,  a  native 
of  the  s.  of  Kur(»pe,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  with  linear-lanceolate  deciduous  leaves,  long  sup])le 
branches,  numerous  small  wliite  fiowers.  and  red  dnqies  (stone-fruit)  of  the  size  of  a  pea. 
The  liranches  are  u.sed  for  making  crates.  The  shrub  has  been  much  admired  for  its 
modest  beauty.     Keats  speaks  of 

"Tlie  fironpine  flnwere 
Of  whitoKt  casia.  fresh  fnnii  summer  showers." 

CASIMIB,  properly  Kazimicrz,  was  the  name  of  many  Polish  princes  and  kings.  With 
the  esiul)lishment  of  the  power  of  Casimir  I.  in  1040,  the  i)redominance  of  Christianity 
■was  decided  in  Poland.  But  the  most  distinguished  of  this  name  was  Casimir  III.,  called 
Casimir  the  great,  who  succeeded  his  father^  Vladislaus  Lokelek,  as  king  of  Poland  in 
1333.  lie  added  little  Russia  and  red  Russia  to  his  dominions;  repelled  the  Tartars, 
•who  then  threatened  Poland;  and  waged  successful  war  in  Silesia,  which  he  conquered 
but  did  not  retain.  He  showed  great  an.xiety  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  of  learn- 
ing in  his  kingdom,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  most  oppres.sed 
cla.sses.  which  won  him  the  title  of  king  of  the  peasants.  A  Jewish  mistress  obtained 
from  him  liberties  for  the  Jews,  which  they  liave  since  retained  in  Poland.  He  died  ia 
consequence  of  the  falling  of  his  horse  in  1370. 

CASIMIR  I.  (see  Casimik),  called  "the  peaceful,"  son  of  the  Polish  king,  Miecis- 
las  II.,  and  a  German  princess  named  Rixa.     The  mother  endeavored  to  rule  during 
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C.'s  minority,  but  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Germany,  her  son  following  her  and  leaving 
Poland  in  anarch}'.  In  1040,  C.  was  called  upon  by  his  countrj-,  and,  with  the  help  of 
the  German  emperor,  established  his  authority,  drove  out  the  plundering  Bohemians, 
and  earned  the  name  of  "the  restorer."  He  left  a  moderately  well  organized  govern- 
ment to  his  successor.     Ho  died  1058. 

CAS'IMIR  II.,  surnamed  "the  just,"  1138-94;  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Boleslas, 
king  of  Poland,  and  ruler  over  the  reunited  kingdom  after  the  expulsion  of  Miecislas 
111.  in  1177.  Under  C.  II.  the  first  Polish  senate  was  organized,  and  laws  were  enacted 
defending  the  peasants  against  the  oppression  of  the  nobles. 

CASIMIR  IV.,  1427-93;  brother  and  successor,  as  king  of  Poland,  of  Ladislas  III. 
He  reigned  48  j'ears;  waged  successful  wars  against  the  Teutonic  knights;  kept  his 
country  for  most  of  the  time  in  peace  and  prosperity;  and  introduced  Latin  into  schools 
and  official  business.  Of  his  six  sons,  three  succeeded  each  other  on  the  throne,  one 
became  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  one  was  a  cardinal,  and  one  was  canonized  as  a 
saint. 

CASINO,  an  Italian  diminutive  of  easa,  a  house,  signifies  a  place  for  social  reunions. 
The  Italian  nobles  have  long  had  casinos  detached  from  the  palaces  m  which  they  live, 
whither  they  can  retreat  and  enjoy  themselves,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  public  casinos 
wre  the  result  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  middle  classes  to  imitate  their  superiors.  In 
Italy,  a  C.  is  generally  close  by  a  theater,  and  is  a  place  where  musical  or  dancing 
soirees  are  held,  containing  a  conversation-room,  billiard-room,  and  rooms  for  other 
kinds  of  amusement,  as  well  as  small  apartments  where  refreshments  may  be  had. 
Casinos  are  numerous  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  have  been  introduced  into  England. 
In  general,  they  are  not  supposed  to  exert  an  edifying  influence  on  the  community. 

CASINO,  or  ]\IoNTE-C.vsixo,  a  mountain  overhanging  the  t.  of  San-Germano  (the 
ancient  Casinum),  in  the  Italian  province  of  C'aserta,  between  50  and  60  m.  n.u.w.  of 
Naples,  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  monastery  founded  here  by  St.  Benedict  (q.  v.)  in 
529  A.D.  This  monastery  is  remarkable  for  its  noble  architecture,  its  ancient  wealth,  its 
librarj-  and  archives,  and  in  modern  times  for  the  learning  of  its  monks,  who  have 
a  printing-press,  from  which  several  important  works  have  issued.  The  beautiful 
situation  of  the  abbey,  and  the  reputation  of  the  monks  as  masters  of  the  healing  art, 
formerl}'  made  3Ionte-Casino  a  favorite  resort  of  pilgrims.  Luigi  Tosti.  the  librarian  of 
the  abbey,  has  given  an  account  of  its  literary  treasures  in  his  ^'<toria  dcUu  Badla  di  Monte- 
C'rt.v/«o  (1841-48),  and  a  most  valuable  catalogue  (1st  vol.,  1874;  2d,  1876)  is  in  preparation. 

CASOLI,  a  t.  of  Italv.  in  the  province  of  Chieti,  situated  on  a  hill  17  m.  s.  of  the  city 
of  Chieti.     Pop.  between  5,000  and  6,000. 

CASO  RIA,  a  t.  of  Italy,  5  m.  n.n.e.  from  Kaples.  Silk  is  produced  in  the  district. 
Pop.  8,000. 

CASPE,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Saragossa,  57  m.  s.s.e.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  situated  near  the  Ehro,  has  manufactures  of  oil  and  soap,  and  a  trade  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  tlie  district.     Pop.  7,500. 

CASPIAN  SEA,  an  inland  sea  or  great  salt  lake,  the  largest  m  the  world,  on  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  extending  from  lat.  36'  40'  to  47"^  20'  n.,  and 
long.  46'  50'  to  55'  10'  east.  Its  length  from  n.  to  s.  is  about  700  m.,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  200  miles.  Its  total  area  is  estimated  at  180,000  sq.  miles.  The 
coast-line  is  UTegular,  and  on  the  e.  side  especiall}^  there  are  several  bays  and  indenta- 
tions of  coast,  the  principal  being  those  of  Mertvoi,  Mangushiak,  Kenderlinsk,  Kara- 
bugos,  and  Balkan.  From  the  w.,  the  naphtha-impregnated  peninsula  of  Apsheron 
stretciies  into  the  C.  opposite  the  Balkan  gulf;  3It.  Caucasus  also  rises  on  its  w.  side. 
On  the  s.  rises  the  lofty  range  of  the  Elliurz  mountains.  betv>een  which,  however, 
and  the  coast,  on  this  side  almost  unbroken,  extends  a  low  flat  plam  of  from  15  to  20 
m.,  in  breadth.  On  the  n.,  it  is  bordered  by  great  steppes,  and  the  country  eastward  is 
a  vast  plain.  It  is  probable  that  at  one  time  its  waters,  which  are  said  to  be  still  dimin- 
ishing, covered  great  part  of  the  adjacent  steppes.  Some  singular  changes  appear  to 
take  place  in  the  level  of  the  Caspian.  Various  measurements  have  made  its  depth 
and  elevation  different.  One  Russian  measurement  made  it  348  ft.  below  the  level  of 
the  Black  sea,  another  only  84  feet.  The  latter  is  confirmed  by  maj.  Wood  {The  i^hores 
of  Dike  Aral,  1876).  It  has  no  tides,  but  its  navigation  is  dangerous  because  of  violent 
storms,  especially  from  the  s.e.,  by  wliich  its  waters  are  sometimes  driven  for  many 
miles  over  the  adjacent  plains.  The  depth  near  the  southern  end,  is  about  600  ft.,  and 
in  some  places  near  the  center  it  attains  a  depth  of  nearly  3,000  ft. ;  but  near  the  coast 
it  is  very  shallow,  seldom  reaching  a  depth  of  more  than  3  ft.  at  100  yards  from  the 
shore,  and  in  many  places  a  depth  of  12  ft.  is  not  reached  within  several  miles  of 
the  beach.  On  the  n.e.  and  e.  it  is  especially  shallow.  It  receives  thewatersof  a  num- 
ber of  large  rivers,  of  which  the  greatest  is  the  Volga.  The  Ural,  the  Terek,  the  Kur, 
and  the  Atrek  also  fall  into  it.  The  water  of  the  C.  S.  is  salt,  but  much  less  so  than  that 
of  the  ocean.  Its  northern  parts  are  covered  with  ice  during  winter.  It  abounds  in  fish, 
and  very  valuable  fisheries  are  carried  on,  especially  for  sturgeon  and  salmon.  By 
a  canal  uniting  the  head-waters  of  the  Volga  with  the  rivers  Tvertza  and  Schlina,  the 
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C.  is  united  with  the  Baltic  sea.  The  sea  is  now  surrounded  on  three  sides  bj'  Russian 
territory,  the  southern  shore  still  remaining  Persian.  The  Russians  have  a  fleet 
stationed  unon  it,  and  the  most  of  its  commerce  is  in  their  hands.  Steam  packets  have 
been  cstabli-;hcd  on  it.  The  chief  Russian  town  upon  its  shores  is  Astrakhan;  less 
important  arc  Derbeud,  Guriev,  Baku,  and  Krosnoi-yar.  Balfrush,  Reshd,  and  Astrabad 
are  Persian  towns.  The  practicability  of  making  the  AmuDaria  (.see  Oxus),  now  run- 
ning into  the  sea  of  Aral,  again  an  atHuent  of  the  C.  S.,  has  recently  been  much  del)ated. 
fhe  C.  S.  was  known  to  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans.  According  to  Strabo.  it  derived 
its  name  from  tlie  Caspii,  a  tribe  inhabiting  its  western  sliores.  The  name  Caspian  was 
afterwards  linuted  to  the  western  portion  of  the  lake — the  eastern  being  designated  the 
Ilvrcanian  sea. 

CASftUE'.     See  Helmet. 

CASS,  a  00.  in  n.e.  Dakota,  organized  since  the  census  of  1870,  on  the  Red  river  of 
the  north.  The  surface  is  of  river  valley's  and  undulating  prairie;  and  the  soil  is  gen-- 
t  rally  fertile.     Co.  seat,  Fargo^    Pop.  '80,  8998—42. 

CASS,  a  CO.  in  w.  Illinois,  on  the  Illinois  river,  intersected  by  three  railroads;  350 
sq.m. ;  pop.  "80,  14,494.  The  surface  is  level  prairie  and  woodland;  and  the  soil  is  very 
fertile,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  There  are  also  a  number  of  manufactories  of 
tiour,  lumber,  paper,  and  carriages,     Co.  seat,  Beardstown. 

CASS,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Indiana,  on  Wabash  and  Eel  rivers,  traversed  by  the  Wabash 
•md  Erie  canal  and  two  or  tiu'ce  railroads;  420  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  27,610.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  bluffs  near  the  rivers,  the  surface  is  mostly  level  prairie  and  forest,  producing 
cereals,  butter,  wool,  etc.     Co.  seat,  Logansport. 

CASS,  a  CD.  in  s.w.  Iowa,  on  the  tributaries  of  Nodaway  river,  and  intersected  by 
tlic  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroad;  576  .sq.m.;  pop. '80, 16,943.  It  is  in  an 
agricultural  region.     Co.  seat,  Lewis. 

CASS,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  ^Michigan,  on  the  Indiana  border,  traver.sed  by  the  Lake  Sliore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Peninsular,  and  tiie  Michigan  Central  railroads;  528  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  22,008.  The  surface  is  level  prairie,  with  oak  openings,  and  den.se  forests. 
Iron  and  limestone  are  found.  Otlier  productions  are  mainly  agricultural,  and  there  is 
considerable  manufacturing  business.     Co.  seat,  Cassopolis. 

CASS,  a  large  co.  inn.  central  Minnesota,  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Mississippi  river; 
4.750  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  486.  There  are  numerous  streams  and  a  great  number  of  large 
and  small  lakes,  one  of  which  (Itasca)  is  the  source  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Northern 
Pacific  railroad  will  probal)ly  pass  through  the  s.  part  of  tlie  county. 

CASS,  a  CO.  in  w.  ]\Ii.ssouri,  on  a  branch  of  Osage  river,  and  in  part  crossed  .by  the 
Pacific  railroad  of  Missouri;  1000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  22,431 — 750  colored.  Surface  mostly 
prairie;  productions  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Ilarrisonville. 

CASS,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Nebraska,  on  the  Platte  and  Missouri  rivers,  intersected  by  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River  railroad;  570  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,16,684.  The  surface  is 
chiefly  prairie,  well  watered  and  fertile;  productions  agricultural.  Co.  seat,  Platts 
mouth. 

CASS,  a  CO.  (formerly  D.wis)  in  n.e.  Texas,  on  the  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  border, 
bounded  n.  by  Sulphur  fork,  a  tributary  of  Red  river;  927  sq.m.;  pop. '80, 16,723 — 0451 
colored.  It  has  a  heavily  wooded  and  fertile  soil,  producing  cotton,  rice,  corn,  etc.  Co. 
scat.  Linden. 

CASS,  Lewis,  an  American  statesman,  b.  at  Exeter,  N.  11.,  in  1782.  He  was  edu- 
cated  lor  the  law,  but  quitting  that  profession,  he  entered  the  army  in  1812,  and  rose 
rapidly  to  tiie  rank  of  gen.,  though  his  merit  was  not  very  conspicuous.  In  1813,  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Michigan,  in  which  state  he  settled.  During  his  governorship, 
lie  kept  him.self  apart  from  party  politics,  yet  all  his  measures  had  a  decidedly  demo- 
cratic tendency.  In  1831.  C.  was  made  minister  at  war  under  gen.  .Jackson,  and  in 
1836  he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiarv  to  Paris.  In  this  cai)acity  he  made  himself  popu- 
lar !)}•  his  replies,  in  GnUgnnni'H  MiKsenger,  to  the  attacks  of  tlie  English  press  on  the 
claims  of  tlie  union  with  regard  to  its  n.e.  boundaries,  and  by  his  protest  against  the 
measures  of  Guizot;  but  ilie  treaty  concluded  by  Daniel  Webster  witli  lord  Ashburton 
was  so  much  opposed  to  the  views  maintained  by  C,  that  he  resigned  his  post,  and  in 
1S13  returned  to  America,  where  he  was  received  with  marks  of  j)opular  favor.  He  now 
ainie(l  at  the  presidency,  and  in  1844  was  i)Ut  in  nomination,  but  was  defeated,  as  also 
ill  1848,  wlien  lie  made  another  effurt  te  obtain  tiie  sui)reme  power.  In  1857  ho  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state,  resigning  oflice  in  1860.  Tliough  active  and  energetic,  he 
had  no  claim  wliatever  to  anything  like  comprehensive  statesmanship.  In  regard  to 
slaver}-,  his  ideas  were  ludicrously  inconsistent,  determined  solely,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
a  view  to  what  would  be  pojndar  with  those  whose  favor  he  was  seeking  to  secure  at 
the  moment.  Latterly,  he  went  wholly  along  with  the  slave-holding  party,  advocating 
an  extension  of  territory-  with  a  view  to  extend  the  ramifications  of  slavery.  But  lie  was 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  his  Ijitter  hostility  to  Britain,  against  whicli  he  was 
ever  ready  to  inflame  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  on  the  sligiitest  and  sillicNt  pretext. 
He  is    author    of  the    Illvtory,    Tradition,   Lanrjuages,  etc.,   of  Indians  in,    tlic    United 
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States;  of  France — its  King,  Court,  and  Government;  and  other  works.     He  died  in  June, 
1866. 

CASSA'BA,  or  Casaba,  a  o.  in  Asia  Minor,  63  m.  e.  of  Smj'rna,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  railroad.  C.  has  a  tlourisbing  trade  witli  the  surrounding  district. 
Cotton  is  one  of  iiie  chief  articles  of  trade,  and  silk-worms  are  raised  for  export. 
Another  valuable  industry  is  the  raising  of  melons  for  the  Constantinople  market.  In 
18(55,  a  large  portion  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  tire,  and  in  the  same  year  there  wei"e 
many  deaths  from  cholera.     Pop.  about  15,000,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  Turks. 

CASSAGjSTAC.     See  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  ante. 

CASSAN'DER,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  son  of  Antipater,  was  b.  about  354  B.C.  When 
j-oung,  he  is  said  to  have  been  ill  used  by  Alexander  the  great,  and  to  have  consequently 
conceived  a  mortal  hatred  to  that  monarch's  family.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
expected  to  succeed  to  the  regency;  but  Polysperchon  received  the  honor  instead. 
Avhich  so  dissatisfied  him,  that  he  resolved  to  contest  the  sovereignty  with  his  opponent. 
He  was  completely  successful;  but  while  pursuing  his  career  of  conquest  in  the  s. 
of  Greece,  he  learned  that  Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander,  was  committing  havoc 
in  the  north,  and  consequently  hurried  back  to  Macedonia.  In  less  tlian  a  year  Olym- 
pias was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Only  Roxana,  wife  of  Alexander,  and  her 
sou  ^gus,  now  stood  IJetween  liim  and  the  throne  of  Macedon;  but  he  did  not  find  it 
couvenient  to  "make  away"  with  these  two  until  several  years  had  passed.  Mean- 
while, he  married  Thessalonica,  half-sister  to  Alexander,  in  whose  honor  he  founded, 
about  316  B.C.,  the  town  which  bears  her  name.  In  the  following  year  he  caused 
Thebes,  which  Alexander  had  destroyed,  to  be  rebuilt.  He  next  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  Antigouus,  king  of  Asia,  Avhich,  with  an  intervening  peace  of  one  year,  lasted 
from  315  to  301  b.  c,  in  the  last  of  which  years  Antigonus  was  defeated  and  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus.  Along  with  his  auxiliaries,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  he  seized 
and  shared  the  dominions  of  the  vanquished.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  intrigue 
and  military  enterprise.     He  died  297  or  296  B.C. 

CASSAX'DER,  George,  1515-66;  a  native  of  Zeeland;  professor  of  classics  at 
Bruges  and  Ghent;  spent  most  of  his  life  in  trying  to  effect  a  union  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches;  to  which  end  he  published  several  works,  which  had 
the  distinction  of  being  both  fiercely  attacked  by  Calvin  and  pointedly  denounced  by 
the«council  of  Trent. 

CASSANDRA,  according  to  Homeric  legend,  was  the  fairest  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  the  twin-sister  of  Helenus.  The  children  playing  in  the  court  of  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Thymbra?an  Apollo,  not  far  from  Ilium,  till  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  return 
home,  a  bed  of  laurel  twigs  was  made  for  them  in  the  temple;  and  there,  in  the  morn- 
ing, two  snakes  were  found  licking  their  ears,  from  which  resulted  such  an  acuteness  of 
hearing,  that  they  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  gods.  C.  afterwards  attracted  the  love  of 
Apollo  by  her  beauty,  and  he  taught  her  the  secrets  of  prophecy;  but  displeased  bj'  her 
rejection  of  his  suit,  laid  upon  "her  the  curse  that  her  vaticinations  should  never  be 
believed.  Accordingly,  she  prophesied  in  vain  of  the  treachery  of  the  Grecian  horse 
and  the  destruction  of  Troy.  On  the  capture  of  the  city,  she  fled  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  but  was  torn  from  the  altar  by  the  Locrian  Ajax,  and  ravished  in  the  temple. 
She  afterwards,  in  the  distriljution  of  the  prey,  fell  to  the  share  of  Agamenuon,  to 
whom  she  Ijore  twin  sons,  but  was  murdered  by  Clytemnestra. 

CASSANDRA,  a  peninsula  in  the  province  of  Roumelia,  European  Turkey,  situated 
between  the  gulfs  of  Salonica  and  Cassandra,  in  lat.  40'  u.,  long  23'  30'  e.  The  ancient 
name  of  this  headland  was  Pallene.  Grain  of  superior  quality  is  raised  here;  wool, 
boney,  and  wax  are  produced;  and  silk-worms  are  extensively  reared.  The  gulf  of 
Cassandra  (ancient  Toroiiaicus  Sinus)  has  a  length  of  33  m.  from  s.e.  to  n.w.,  and  a 
breadth  of  10  miles. 

CASSA'NO,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cosenza,  34  m.  n.  of  the  town  of  that 
name.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  has  a  cathe- 
dral, an  old  castle  built  on  an  imposing  mass  of  rock  in  the  midst  of  tl^e  city,  and 
manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  silk,  cotton,  and  macaroni.     Pop.  8,000. 

CASSA'NO,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  17  m.  e.n.e.  of  Milan.  It  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adda,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  on  the  railway  to  Brescia,  and  has  extensive 
silk-mills.  0.  was  the  scene  of  two  sanguinary  battles — one  in  1705,  between  the  French 
under  the  duke  de  Veudome,  and  the  imperialists  under  prince  Eugene,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated;  the  other  in  1799,  when  the  Russians  and  Austrians  under  Suwa- 
row  defeated  the  French  under  IMoreau.     Pop.  4,500. 

CASSATION,  Court  of.  In  the  law  of  France,  the  act  of  annulling  the  decision  of  a 
court  or  judicial  tribunal  is  called  cassation,  from  the  verb  casser,  to  lireak  or  annid  (Lat. 
quatcre;  Eug.  quash);  and  the  function  of  cassation,  a.s  regards  the  judgments  of  all  tlie 
other  courts,  is  assigned  to  a  special  tribunal  called  the  court  of  C,  which  may  thus  be 
regarded,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  the  last  and  highest  court  of  appeal  for  the  wnole  coun- 
try. But  as  everything  is  excluded  beyond  the  question  whether  or  not  the  view  taken 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  proper  method  of  administering  it  b3'  the  inferior  tribunal,  has 
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been  the  right  one,  the  idea  attached  to  this  institution  is  less  that  of  a  court  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  tlian  of  a  department  of  government  to  which  the  duty  of  inspecting  the 
administration  of  justice  is  assigned.  B}'  the  65th  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  j'car 
VIII.,  it  was  enacted  that  there  shall  be  "-for  the  whole  of  France  a  tribunal  of  cassa- 
ti(jn,  wliich  shall  pronounce  on  demands  for  cas.^ation  against  judgments  in  the  last 
re-iort  pronounced  by  the  tribunals;"  and  the  following  article  of  thesame  constitution 
bears  tliat  this  supreme  tribunal  shall  pronounce  no  judgment  on  the  foundation  or 
merits  of  the  cause,  but  that,  in  case  of  its  breaking  the  judgment  pronounced,  it  shall 
remit  to  the  tribunal  appealed  from  to  pronounce  another."  The  title  of  tribunal  was 
afterwards  changed  for  that  of  court,  by  a  sen<ttvt<  consultum  of  the  year  XII. ;  but  sub- 
stantially tiie  institution  has  retained  its  original  character,  notwithstanding  all  the 
changes  of  government  Avhich  have  occurred  in  France.  The  demand  for  cassation  can 
be  made  only  by  the  parties  to  the  suit,  or  by  the  in-ocurcur-general  of  the  court  of  C.  for 
the  public  interest.  Criminal  as  well  as  civil  judgment  may  be  reviewed  by  the  court 
of  C,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  judgments  of  justices  of  the  peace  and"  of  courts- 
martial,  military  and  naval.  The  delay  allowed  for  bringing  a  civil  case  before  the 
court  of  C.  is  three  months  for  persons  domiciled  in  France,  six  months  for  those  in 
Corsica,  a  year  for  American  colonists,  and  two  for  all  persons  resident  beyond  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope.  In  criminal  matters,  the  procedure  is  greatly  more  i)rompt,  three  full 
days  only  being  allowed  to  the  person  condemned  to  bring  his  action  of  C,  and  the  same 
spac-e  being  given  to  the  procureur-general.  In  all  criminal  and  police  cases,  the  court 
of  C.  may  pronounce  judgment  immediately  after  the  expiry  of  these  days,  and  must 
do'  so  witliin  a  month.  The  court  of  C.  is  divided  into  three  sections,  one  of  which  is 
devoted  to  criminal  matters.  Its  stall  consists  of  a  president,  wlio  has  the  title  of  first 
president,  and  three  vice-presidents,  who  are  called  presidents;  45  counselors  or  ordinarj' 
judges;  a  procureur-general,  or  public  prosecutor;  6  substitutes,  who  have  the  title  of 
advocates-general;  and  several  interior  officers.  The  presidents  and  counselors  are  named 
by  the  .sovereign  for  life,  the  other  officers  being  removable  at  pleasure.  No  judgment 
can  be  pronounced  unless  11  judges  arc  present,  the  decision  being  determined  %  the 
majority.  Where  the  numbers  are  equally  divided,  5  judges  arc  called  in;  and  cases  of 
peculiar  difficulty  may  be  judged  of  by  the  three  sections  united.  The  whole  court,  when 
]iresi(led  over  by  the  minister  of  justice,  possesses  also  the  right  of  discipline  and  censin-e 
over  all  judges  for  gr-^ve  offenses,  not  specially  provided  for  by  the  law.  When  thus 
constituted,  the  court  of  C.  ma}^  suspend  the  judges  of  the  imperial  courts  from  the 
exercise  of  their  functions,  and  call  them  to  its  bar.  The  procureur-general  of  the 
court  of  C.  likewise  possesses  a  surveillance  over  the  i)rocureurs-generauxof  the  imperial 
courts. 

The  members  of  this  august  tribimal  wear  a  red  gown  with  a  violet  ioqve,  or  cap 
of  velvet;  the  robes  of  the  presidents  and  of  the  procureur-general  being  doubled  with 
white  fur. 

CASS  AVA,  a  West  Indian  name  of  the  plant  also  called  Manioc  (q.  v.),  and  of  the  starch 
produced  from  it,  which  is  otherwise  called  Brazilian  arrow-root,  and  is  popularly  known 
in  P.ntain  as  Tapioca  (q.v.). 

CASSAY',  or  ^I.\NiPru',  a  mountainous  country  in  farther  India,  to  the  s.e.  of  Upper 
As-am,  stretching  from  23'  \\)'  to  25'  41'  n.  lat.,'and  from  93'  5  to  1)4"  32'  e.  long.,  and 
having  an  area  ot'  7,5H4  sq.  miles.  It  contains  a  pop.  estimated  at  120,000.  It  is  inqior- 
tant  to  England  merely  from  its  being  on  the  Burmese  frontier.  Accordingly,  before 
the  war  of  1825  began,  it  was  occupied  by  the  British;  and,  being  permanently  ceded  at 
the  clo.se  of  the  contest,  it  was  handed  ov'cr,  free  from  tribute,  to  the  native  rajah.  The 
inhabitants  are  moic  generally  Brahmanists  than  Buddhists.  The  productions  are  tea, 
rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  opium,  and  mustard;  and  the  manufactures  are  mus- 
lin-;, silks,  and  a  few  iron  wares.  The  chief  town  is  Manipur,  which  sometimes  gives 
name  to  the  ]irincipality. 

CASSEL,  the  capital  of  the  former  electorate  of  TTcssc-Cassel,  now  a  portion  of  Prus- 
sia, idcasiuitiy  situated  m\  both  sides  of  the  Fulda,  here  a  navigable  river,  120  m.  by  rail, 
n.n.e.  of  Frankfort-on-lhe-Main.  It  contains  (1875)  53.013  inhabitants,  including  military 
and  .servants  and  laborers  connected  willi  tiiem.  The  oldest  ymrt  of  the  town  consists  of 
a  few  veryjjan'ow,  crooked  streets,  close  on  the  banks  of  the  Fulda;  the  more  modern 
parts  are  on  hills,  which  rise  gently  from  the  river.  C.  is  partially  walled.  In  Fried- 
riclis  Platz,  the  largest  .square  in  any  German  town,  stands  the  elector's  palace,  a  com- 
paratively mean  structure:  a  little  below  is  the  lir.st  story  of  a  magniticent  palace  com- 
menced in  182U,  and  stopped  in  the  following  year  by  the  deatii  of  the  elector  who 
jjiojected  it.  Amongst  tlie  other  public  l)uildings  and  institutions,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  M'tseum  Fredt^ricuitiinn,  which  lias  a  library  of  00,000  volumes  and 
some  valuable  .MSS.  The  picture-gallery  contains  about  1400  painting.s.  including  some 
excellent  specimens  of  the  best  masters.  In  the  cabinet  of  curiosities,  there  are  exam- 
ples showing  the  gradual  development  and  improvement  of  watch-making  from  the  ear- 
liest invention  at  Nuremberg  to  the  present  time.  C.  contains  an  ob.servatory,  and  is  the 
scat  of  a  munber  of  learned  and  scientitic  associations.  From  1807  to  1813  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  The  gardens  of  Willielm.shohe— which  was 
assigned  b}'  the  present  emperor  of  Germany  to  tlie  late  emperor  Napoleon  as  a  real- 
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deuce  after  liis  fall  at  Sedan,  in  Sept.,  1870— with  their  splendid  fountains  and  cascades, 
and  the  colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  within  the  hollow  of  whose  club  eight  persons  can 
stand  at  one  time,  are  only  3  m.  from  Cassel.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton,  woolen, 
and  silk  fabrics,  lace,  and  carpets.  Under  the  name  of  Chassala,  the  town  appear  to 
have  existed  as  early  as  the  18th  century. 

CASSEL,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Nord.  27  m.  n.w.  of  Lille.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill,  overlooking  a  country  on  all  sides  so  tiat,  that  the  view, 
althougirthe  elevation  is  only  800  ft.,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  widest  in  Europe,  extend- 
ing over  the  broad  fertile  plains  of  Flanders,  and  to  the  chalk  cliffs  of  England,  and  tak- 
ing in  82  towns  and  100  villages.  During  the  great  trigonometrical  survey  undertaken 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  Napoleon,  Mont  Cassel  was  one  of  the  chief  signal-stations.  C. 
has  manufactures  of  lace,  linen,  thread,  hosiery,  etc.  Pop.  '76,  3,234.  It  was  known 
to  the  Romans,  who  had  a  station  here,  as  Castellum. 

CASSEL,  Patjlus  Stephanus  Seltg.  b.  1827;  a  German  author  of  Jewish  descent; 
educated  both  in  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  schools;  finished  his  studies  under 
Rauke  in  Berlin,  and  became  a  journalist.  He  was  in  the  Prussian  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, 1866-67,  and  declined  re-election,  preferring  to  become  minister  of  Christ  church, 
Bevlin.  He  has  published  articles  and  books  on  the  Jews,  and  on  religion  and  politics; 
and  is  well  known  as  a  lecturer  on  papal  history,  the  German  war,  etc. 

CASSIA,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a  kind  of  medicinal  bark,  but  their  descriptions 
are  so  imperfect  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  bark  it  is.  The  name  is  employed 
in  the  English  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Exodus  xxx.  24,  and  in  Psa.  xlv.  8,' its 
use  in  these  places  being  derived  from  the  Septuagint;  and  it  is  not  improbabl}'  sup- 
posed that  the  substance  intended  is  the  same  now  known  in  our  shops  as  C.  burk,  or  G. 
ligiiea. — 2.  G.  is  now  the  botanical  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  leg- 
%iininosi:e,  sub-order  ccesalpinece,  containing  many  species — more  than  200  having  been 
described — trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  Africa  and  of  the  warm 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  They  have  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  and  flowers  with  deci- 
duous calyx  of  five  somewhat  unequal  sepals,  corolla  of  five  petals,  of  Avhich  the  lower 
ones  are  the  larger,  ten  free  stamens,  of  which  three  are  long,  four  short,  and  three 
abortive,  and  anthers  opening  by  two  lioles  at  the  top.  The  leaves  and  pods  of  many 
species  have  a  peculiar  sweetish  but  nauseous  smell,  and  a  nauseous  bitter  taste  accom- 
panied with  a  loathsome  sliminess.  They  seem  all  to  contain  the  purgative  principle 
called  cathartiue  (qv.),  and  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  species  are 
highly  valued,  and  much  used  as  a  medicine,  imder  the  name  of  Senxa  (q.v.).  The 
leaves  of  G.  Marylandica  possess  similar  properties,  and  are  now  used  to  some  extent 
in  the  United  States  of  America. — G.  fistula  {catliartocarpufi)  yields  the  C.  of  the  pharma- 
copeias, the  G.  pods,  pipe  G.,  or  purginfj  G.  of  the  shops.  It  is  a  large  tree,  a  native  of 
Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  perhaps  also  of  the  East  Indies,  in  which,  at  all  events, 
it  is  now  widelj^  diffused  and  cultivated,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies  and  warm  parts 
of  America.  Its  leaves  have  4  to  6  pair  of  ovate  smooth  leaflets,  its  flowers  are  yellow 
and  in  loose  racemes;  its  pods,  which  have  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  pudding-pipe  tree, 
are  sometimes  2  ft.  in  length,  cylindrical,  black,  consisting  of  thin  brittle  wood}''  valves, 
within  which  is  a  cavity  divided  by  numerous  thin  transverse  partitions,  each  cell  con- 
taining a  single  seed  imbedded  in  a  soft  black  pulp.  It  is  this  pulp  that  is  the  part 
used  in  medicine;  it  has  a  sweetish  mucilaginous  taste,  and  in  small  doses  is  a  mild  lax- 
ative. It  is  sometimes  removed  from  the  pods  when  fresh ;  or  an  extract  is  obtained, 
after  they  are  dried,  by  boiling  and  evaporating.  It  is  said  to  contain  61  to  69  per  cent 
of  sugar.  The  C.  pods  of  the  \Vest  Indies  contain  much  more  pulp,  and  are  therefore 
more  valuable  than  tho.se  imported  from  the  East. — 3.  G.  bark,  or  G.  lignea,  sometimes 
calleil  Ghiiia  cinnamon,  is  a  bark  very  similar  to  cinnamon  both  in  appearance  and 
properties;  but  in  thicker  pieces,  and  less  closely  quilled,  of  a  less  sweet  and  delicate 
flavor,  but  more  pungent.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  cinnnmomum  G.,  or  aromaticurn,  a 
tree  of  the  same  genus  with  the  cinnamon-tree,  a  native  of  China,  and  extensivel}^  culti- 
vated there.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  now  largely  imported  into 
Europe.  As  it  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  essential  oil,  and  is  also  much  cheaper 
than  true  cinnamon,  it  is  much  more  generally  used.  The  oil  which  it  contains  is  called 
oil  of  G.,  and  is  very  similar  to  oil  of  cianaroon.  Coax-ae  cirmanion  is  sometimes  sold 
as  cassia.  C.  buds  are  believed  to  be  the  dried  flower-buds  of  the  same  tree  which, 
yields  C.  bark.  They  are  now  imported  into  Britain  in  large  quantities,  and  are  much 
used  in  confectionery.  In  flavor  and  other  qualities  they  resemble  C,  bark;  in  appear- ' 
tiuce  ihey  are  very  similar  to  cloves. 

CASSIA'NUS,  JoAN>'ES,  or  Joanxes  Massilieksis,  or  Joa>-xes  Euemita,  a  Christian 
teacher  of  the  ancient  church,  who  flourished  in  the  earh*  part  of  the  5th  c,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  promoter  of  monachism  in  Southern  Gaul,  and  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  the  extreme  dogmas  of  St.  Augustine  respecting  grace  and  free-will.  Shortly 
before  415  a.d.,  he  went  to  Massilia  (Marseille),  where  he  founded  two  monasteries 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  his  De  Institutis  Cce/iobiorum.  One  of  these  mon- 
asteries was  for  nuns,  the  other  Avas  the  famous  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  which  under  C.  is 
said  to  have  possessed  not  less  than  5,000  inmates,  and  which  served  as  a  model  to  a 
multitude  of  monastic  institutions  in  Gaul  and  Spain.     His  Collationes  Patrum  Sceti- 
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corxnn,  is  a  work  in  24  chapters,  each  of  which  gives  a  "spiritlial  colloquy  between 
monks  iu  the  desert  of  Sketis,"  regarding  the  mouastic  life,  aud  the  vexed  questions  of 
theology.  C.'s  Greciau  erudhion,  his  dislike  of  dogmatic  subtleties,  and  his  zeal  for 
monastic  habits,  led  him  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  on  works  and  grace, 
antl  to  set  up  a  doctrine  wliich  was  known  by  the  schoohncn  as  "semi-pelagianism." 
See  Pelagiaxism.  As  C.'s  doctrine  gained  support  from  the  Massiliau  monks,  St. 
Aiigustine,  having  been  informed  of  it  by  his  friend  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  wrote 
strongly  against  it,  especially  iu  his  treatise  De  Gratia  et  Libtro  Arbitrio,  contra  Colla- 
tiircnt.  It  is  not  known  when  C.  died;  but  it  must  have  been  subsequent  to  430  a.d. 
The  tirst  collected  edition  of  the  various  works  attributed  to  him  was  publi-shed  at 
Basel  iu  1559;  the  best  at  Frankfurt,  iu  1722.  The  best  account  of  his  life  and  writings 
is  by  Wiggers,  Be  Johaiud  (J.  (Rostock,  1824-25). 

CASSICAN,  Camciis,  a  genus  of  birds  allied  to  slarlings,  having  an  exactly  conical 
bill,  thick  at  the  base,  and  extremely  sharp  pointed,  the  commissure  forming  an  angu- 
lated  line,  the  bill  ascending  on  the  forehead,  and  encroaching  circularlj-  on  the  i)lum- 
age.  They  are  all  American  birds  of  gri'.iiarious  habits,  feeding  both  on  fruits  and 
insects,  and  "exhibiting  .such  surprising  skill  aud  iugenuitj'  in  the  structure  of  their 
nests,  that  an  old  lady  once  gravel}'  asked  an  American  ornithologist  whether  he  did 
not  think  they  might  be  taught  to  darn  stockings!"  The  crested  C,  or  crested  oriole 
(C.  cristatm),  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Paraguay.  It  is  about  20  in.  long,  is 
sometimes  seen  in  flocks  of  50  or  100,  and  constructs  its  nest  by  knitting  together  shreds 
of  a  thin  bark,  tillamhias,  etc.  The  nest  is  about  30  iu.  long,  and  resembles  a  purse  or 
pouch,  the  lower  end  hemispherical,  and  10  iu.  wide,  aud  is  suspended  from  the 
extremity  of  a  Ijranch  of  a  tall  smootli-slennned  tree  on  the  outskirt  of  a  forest,  ajjpar- 
ently  to  insure  safet^v  from  monkeys  and  serpents.  Several  of  these  nests  are  often  to 
be  seen  hanging  from  the  branches  of  the  same  tree. 

CASSIDA'RIA,  a  genus  of  mollusks — dussi  f/astcropoda  (q.v.),  order  pectinihrancliiata — 
with  univalve  shells,  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  family  buccinido!  or  whelks 
(q.v.),  but  is  forming  a  connecting  fink  with  the  family  muricidai  (see  Mttrex).  The  shell 
isvenlricose,  with  a  moderately  elevated  spire,  the  aperture  elongated,  and  the  canal 
recurved,  but  not  very  abruiitly — much  less  so  than  in  the  nearly  allied  genus  ranm 
(see  Helmet  Shell)" — the  columellar  lip  covered  with  a  plate,  and  the  outer  lip 
similarly  margined  within.  The  recent  species,  wliich  are  not  numerous,  belong  to  trop- 
ical and  subtropical  seas.  Fifty  fossil  species  have  been  described.  The  genus  first 
appears  in  the  upper  cretaceous  measin-es,  where  a  single  species  occurs.  In  the  eocene 
11  have  been  found,  and  about  40  in  the  pliocene.  It  has  its  fullest  development  as  a 
recent  shell,  no  less  than  70  species  being  known. 

The  name  m.W(Za/vVe  is  sometimes  given  to  a  famil}'  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  which 
the  type  is  the  genus  canxida.     See  Toutoise  Beetle. 

CASSIN,  John,  1813-69;  b.  Penn.;  except  a  few  years  in  business,  he  devoted 
most  of  his  life  to  ornithology,  and  published  many  works  thereon,  among  which  are 
Birdg  of  Califonria;  Ann rirun  Ornitliolof/y;  Mdiii/tialor/i/  and  Orn/t/ioloi/i/  of  tin  U.  S. 
Exploring  Ejpcdition;  Ornlthohfjy  of  the  Japan  Erplorinrf  Expedition;  Ornithulogy  of 
Gillisii's  'Axtrohoniirttl  Erjirdifion  to  'Cfiili;  a  portion  of  the  Ornitholof/y  of  the  Pacific 
JRailroad  E.rp/orolions  and  /Surveys;  aud  the  ornithology  of  the  IconographicEncycIopa'dia. 
He  was  grand-nephew  of  commodore  John  Cassin,  and  nephew  of  commodore  Stephen 
Cassin,  both  of  the  U.  S.  navy. 

CASSI NI,  the  name  of  a  family  distinguished  by  their  services  in  astronomy  and 
geography. 

Cassini,  Giovakn't  Do>rRNico,  was  b.  at  Perinaldo,  near  Nice,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1625,  and  .studied  at  the  college  of  Jesuits,  Genoa.  In  1650  lie  was  appointed  to  the 
astronomical  chair  in  the  university  of  Bologna.  His  tirst  work  related  to  the  comet  of 
1G52.  He  .subsequentlv  devoted  hfmself  to  the  determination  of  astronomical  refraction, 
and  of  the  sun's  parallax,  etc.  In  1064-65  he  determined  the  period  of  Jupiter's  rotation. 
Subsequently,  lie  determined  the  periods  of  the  planets  Mars  and  Venus,  as  also  of  the 
apparent  rotation  of  the  sun.  He  it  was  who  discovered  the  third  and  fifth  satellites  of 
Saturn,  and  afterwards  the  first  and  second,  as  well  as  the  dual  character  of  that 
planet's  ring.  He  was  also  the  first  who  carefully  observed  the  zodiacal  light;  ho 
demonstrated  that  the  axis  of  the  moon  was  not  (as  had  been  believed)  at  a  right  angle 
to  the  ecliptic,  and  explained  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  known  under  the  name  of 
lunar  libration.  One  of  his  finest  ob,servations  was  the  coincidence  of  the  nodes  of  the 
moon's  equator  and  orbit.  C.  died  Sept.  14,  1712,  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  in 
1669,  at  the  invitation  of  Colbert,  to  take  charge  of  the  observatory  erected  by  that 
minister. 

Cassini,  Jacques,  son  of  the  preceding  was  b.  at  Paris,  Feb.  18.  1677.  In  1694  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences.  He  traveled  in  Italy,  Holland,  and 
England,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Newton.  Halley.  Flamsteed.  etc.,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  roj'al  society  of  London.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  observatoiy  at  Paris,  and  died  April  16,  1756.  C.  wrote 
several  treatises  on  eleetricitv,  the  barometer,  etc.  In  his  treatise,  JJe  Ut  Grandeur  et  de 
la  Figure  de  la  lerre  (Par.  1720),  he  attempted  to  show  that  the  earth  must  be  a  spheroid 
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elongated  at  the  poles.  The  Newtonians  denied  this,  inasmuch  as  it  was  opposed  to  the 
asceitaiued  facts  of  gravitation  and  rotation,  which  necessitated  the  earth's  being  a 
spheroid  flattened  at  the  poles.  As  an  observer.  C.  was  eminently  successful.  He 
dtUermiued  the  periods  of  rotation  of  all  the  satellites  of  Saturn  then  known,  the  incli- 
nation of  the  planetary  orbits,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  very  nearly,  <ind  the  length 
of  the  year,  etc. — His  sou,  C^sar  Cassini,  was  also  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits. 

Ca>'si>"i,  Jean  Dominique,  Cointe  de,  the  son  of  C«sar  Cassini,  was  b.  at  Paris, 
June  30,  1748.  He  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  observatory,  and  completed  in  1789 
the  great  topographical  map  of  Franco,  begun  by  his  father.  But  it  having  been  decreed 
in  1793  that  the  observatory  sliould  no  longer  be  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  three 
others  were  iu  consequence  elected  to  the  superintendence  of  it  along  with  C,  whose 
conduct  on  learning  this  fact  showed  that  he  had  a  greater  regard  for  his  own  dignity 
than  for  the  whole  stellar  universe.  He  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
astronomical  science,  aud  obstinately  kept  his  purpose  through  a  life  that  lasted  nearly 
a  ceuturj',  and  which  was  apparently  so  prolonged  to  test  the  durability  of  a  French- 
man's disdain.  In  his  95th  vear  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems!  He  died  Oct. 
18,  1845. 

CASSI'XO,  a  game  at  cards  played  by  two  or  more  persons.  Four  cards  are 
dealt,  one  at  a  time,  to  each  player,  and  four  are  turned  face  up  on  the  table.  After 
the  hands  are  played  the  greatest  number  of  cards  counts  the  holder  three,  the  greatest 
number  of  spades  one,  big  C.  (the  ten  of  diamonds)  two,  little  C.  (the  deuce  of 
spades)  one,  and  each  ace  one,  .so  that  nine  can  be  possibly  counted  by  one  person; 
the  whole  game  is  21.  The  play  is  to  take  from  the  table  as  manj^  cards  as  possible, 
preferring  spades,  or  aces,  or  big  or  little  Cassino.  The  cards  are  taken  by  the  num- 
ber of  their  spots;  thus  a  ten  Avill  take  a  ten,  or  a  nine  and  an  ace,  or  four  aces  and  a 
six,  or  any  combination  of  spots  that  make  just  ten.  Another  part  of  the  game  is 
"building;"  for  example,  a  player  puts  a  four  on  a  six  to  make  up  ten,  meaning  ta 
take  both  when  it  again  comes  his  turn;  but  any  one  having  a  ten  may  take  them 
before  him;  or  if  he  builds  a  six,  the  next  player  may  make  it  a  nine,  and  the  next 
still  may  put  on  an  ace  and  call  it  ten ;  but  in  building,  the  one  who  makes  any  par- 
ticular number  must  hold  the  card  that  will  take  it.  Some  persons  make  a  progressive 
build;  that  is,  if  one  has  a  nine  and  cannot  at  the  time  make  a  nine,  he  puts  a  four  on 
a  two  aud  calls  it  six,  having  of  course  a  three  to  make  nine  when  it  is  next  his  turn  to 
play.  But  this  kind  of  building  is  generally  ruled  out  as  irregular.  A  modern  varia- 
tion of  the  game  is  now  common,  in  which  the  knave  counts  eleven,  the  queen  twelve, 
the  king  thirteen,  the  ace  one  or  fourteen  as  the  plaj'ers  may  choose,  and  the  "joker  " 
fifteen.  This  plan  greatly  enlarges  the  number  of  combinations,  and  makes  the  game  more 
intricate ;  as,  for  i^istance,  an  ace  may  possibly  take  three  other  aces,  four  deuces,  aud 
a  traj',  making  fourteen  spots;  or  the  ace  may  take  the  big  and  little  C.  and  two 
aces,  which  would  make  six  points  in  the  game. 

CASSIODORUS,  or  (according  to  several  MSS.)  CASSIODO'RUS,Magnt:s  Aurfxii's,  a 
Latin  writer,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  erudition  in  an  age  of  barbarism,  was 
b.  at  Scylaceum  (now  Squillace),  in  Calabria,  about  468  a.d.  He  was  a  member  of  a 
noble  Roman  family,  and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Odoacer  by  his  superior  abili- 
ties and  accomplishments.  Under  this  monarch  he  held  various  offices,  but  after  the 
defeat  and  murder  of  Odoacer  by  Thedoric  the  Ostrogoth,  he  passed  into  the  service  of 
the  latter.  The  highest  honors  now  fell  upon  him;  and  for  j'ears  he  administered  the 
Ostrogothic  power  with  remarkable  prudence  and  success,  In  his  70th  year,  however, 
he  withdrew  to  Calabria,  where  he  founded  the  mouasteiy  of  Viviers,  and  employed 
himself  and  the  other  monks  in  the  invaluable  work  of  copying  classical  MSS.;  his 
great  desire  being  to  improve  the  education  of  the  clergy.  C.  was  about  100  years  old 
when  lie  died.  Besides  his  grammatical  and  rhetorical  manuals,  which  were  used  as 
text-books  during  the  middle  ages,  he  wrote  a  very  important  work,  entiled  Vnriaritm 
Epii<t<>hirum  Lihri  XII.  This  is  a  collection  of  state-papers,  and  is,  m  fact  the  most 
extensive  as  well  as  the  most  reliable  source  of  information  which  we  possess  in  regard 
to  everything  connected  with  the  Ostrogothic  rule  in  Italy.  The  style,  however,  is 
very  peculiar,  and  shows  the  influence  which  the  political  career  of  C.  had  exercised  on 
his  language  and  modes  of  thought.  The  editio  princeps  of  the  Variarum  was  printed 
at  Augsburg  in  1533. 

CASSIOPEIA,  the  lady  in  hercliair,  a  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  near 
Ceplieus,  and  not  far  from  the  n.  pole.  It  is  marked  by  five  stars  of  the  third  magni- 
tude, forming  a  figure  like  an  M.  A  line  from  Capelfa  to  the  bright  star  in  Cygnus 
passes  nearly  through  the  middle  of  this  M.  C,  according  to  Flamsteed,  contains  55 
stars,  all  of  small  magnitude.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  woman  .siting  in  a  chair  with  a 
branch  in  her  hand.  In  the  year  15727  there  all  at  once  appeared  in  C.  a  new  star.  It 
was  first  noticed  by  Tycho  Brahe  on  the  11th  Nov.,  when  its  luster  exceeded  that  of  all 
the  fixed  stars,  and  nearly  equaled  that  of  Venus.  The  star  gradually  diminisiied  ;u 
luster,  from  the  time  of  its  being  observojl  until,  in  Mar.,  1574,  it  disappeared.  It  is 
said  to  have  alarmed  all  the  astronomers  of  the  age.  Tjcho  Brahe  wrote  a  treatise  on 
it,  and  supposed — without  good  reasons — that  it  had  previously  appeared  in  945  and 
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12Gi.    Sir  John  Herschel  suggested  the  possibility  of  its  reappearance  in  1872,  but  his 
suggestion  was  not  verified. 

CASSIQT7IA  EE.  or  Cassiquiari,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  South  America,  forming  the  s. 
bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco,  which  it  leaves  in  lat.  3"  10'  n.,  long.  66"  20'  w..  and  after  a 
rapid  s.w.  course  of  about  130  m.,  joins  the  Rio  Negro  in  lat.  2'  5'  n.,  long  67'  40'  west. 
About  100  yards  in  breadth  when  it  issues  from  the  Orinoco,  it  gradually  increases  until 
at  its  union  with  the  iiio  Negro  it  attains  a  width  of  600  yards.  By  means  of  this  singu- 
lar river,  water-coinnuiuicaiiou  is  established,  througii  the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  their 
alHuents,  between  the  interior  of  Brazil  and  the  C'araccas  in  Venezuela. 

CASSIS  (Fr.,  the  black  currant-tree),  a  French  liqueur  prepared  from  black  currants; 
the  manufacture  has  recently  become  of  great  importance.     See  Currant. 

CASSIS.     See  Helmet  Shell,  ante. 

CASSITE  RIDES.     See  Scillv  Isles. 

CAS  SITKlilTE,  the  common  ore  of  tin,  the  only  source  of  the  metal;  found  in 
Banca  (an  i.^^land  in  the  Malay  archipelago),  in  Cornwall  (England),  Spain,  Sweden, 
France,  California,  and  Chili.  It  consists  of  78.38  tin,  and  21.63  oxygen;  it  is  found  in 
mass,  in  tibre«,  in  rolled  fiakes,  and  in  grains. 

CASSITJS,  Longi'ncs  Caics,  one  of  Ca?sar's  assassins.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  w;n.  though  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  he  sided  with  Pompey  and  the  aristocratic  fac- 
tion against  Ca?sar.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  latter,  Avho  pardoned  him,  and  even 
made  him  one  of  his  legates.  In  44  n.c,  through  the  intluencc  of  Ca\sar,  he  was  made 
priitor  jieregriniis,  and  was  promised  the  governorship  of  Syria  in  tlic  following  year. 
But  his  mean  and  jealous  spirit  could  not  endure  the  burden  of  gratitude  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  generosity  of  the  dictator,  and  he  resolved  to  be  released  by  tlie  nuirder  of 
his  benefactor.  Having  attached  to  himself  the  nuitinous  si)irits  among  tlie  subjugated 
aristocracy,  and  iu>o  won  over  M.  Brutus,  the  pseudo-patriotic  conspiracy  was  soon 
matured,  aud  on  tlie  15th  of  Mar.,  44  B.C.,  Caesar  fell  by  the  daggers  of  assa.ssins.  The 
result  of  this  bloody  deed  was  not  what  C.  had  expected.  The  popular  feeling — as  wit- 
nessed by  the  riots  that  buoke  out  at  C.TJsar"s  funeral — was  strongly  against  the  murder- 
ers: aud  the  military  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mark  Anton3^  C.  therefore  tied  to 
the  cast,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syria.  Afterwards  he  united  his  forces  with  those 
of  Brutus,  and  having  greedily  plundered  Asia  Minor,  they  crossed  the  Hellespont  in 
the  beginning  of  42  n.c,  marched  through  Thrace,  and  took  up  a  superior  position  near 
Philipiii,  in  Macedonia.  Here  they  were  attacked  by  Antony  aud  Octavian.  The  divi- 
sion commanflcd  by  C.  was  totally  routed,  although,  on  the  other  hand,  Brutus  succeeded 
in  repulsing  the  troops  of  Octavian.  C,  supposing  that  all  was  lost,  compelled  his 
freedui.m,  Pindarus,  to  put  him  to  death.  C.'s  wife,  a  half-sister  of  Brutus,  survived 
him  upwards  of  60  years.     She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  22  a.d. 

CASSIUS,  PuKPLE  OF,  is  a  coloring  substance  of  very  ancient  use,  which  is  prepared 
by  adiliiig  a  nii.xcd  solution  of  jirotochloride  and  bichloride  of  tin  gradually  to  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  srold,  when  a  more  or  less  abundant  precipitate  of  the  doui)le  stannate  of 
gold  and  tin  (AuO.SnO.-f-SnO.SnOo)  is  thrown  down.  The  purple  of  C.  is  soluble  in 
ammonia,  yieldinu:  a  vi-ry  pretty  purple  solution,  from  which  it  can  again  be  obtained, 
with  .solid  form  unchanged,  by  evaporatini;-  th<;  ammonia.  Mi.xed  with  bora.x,  or  .some 
fusible  glass,  purple  of  C.  is  employed  by  the  potter  to  communicate  a  rich  ])nrple  or  ro.se 
tint  to  the  better  kinds  of  china,  and  it  also  imparts  the  red  color  to  the  kind  of  glass 
known  as  Bohemian  f/last*. 

CASSIUS  PARMENSIS,  or  C.\tx'S  Cassius  Severus,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
the  life  of  Julius  Ca>sar.  He  was  an  adherent  of  his  namesake  Ca.ssius.  and  fought  on 
his  side  until  their  defeat  at  Pinlippi.  Afterwards  he  adhered  to  Pompey,  and  tinally 
supported  Anthony  until  the  defeat  at  Actium.  He  went  to  Athens,  but  was  arrested 
and  executed  in'  order  nf  Augustus.  He  made  some  pretensions  to  poetry,  but  he  was 
not  the  Cassius  alluded  to  by  Horace  as  noted  for  the  abunduuce  and  the  poverty  of  Ids 
compositions. 

CASSIVELAU'NXTS,  a  British  chief,  who  fought  again.st  Cjt>sar  during  his  second 
invasion  of  the  island,  54  u.c.  He  ruled  the  country  n.  of  the  Thames,  and  had  a  great 
reputation  as  a  warrior,  but  his  capital  was  taken  by  the  Homans,  and  he  liim.self  com- 
pelled  to  flee.  He  afterwards  sued  for  peace,  which  he  obtained,  on  condition  of  paying 
tribute  and  giving  hostages. 

CASSOCK,  a  long  loose  coat,  formerly  in  common  wear,  but  now  usunllj'  worn  only 
by  the  clergy.  As  worn  bv  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Etigland  it  is  a  long  coat  with 
a  single  upright  collar.  Rfnck  is  the  roinnion  color  for  all  orders  of  the  clergx-,  but  on 
state  occasions  bishops  fretpiently  wear  purph'  cassocks.  In  the  Hon.an  Catiiolic  church 
cassocks  vary  in  color  according  to  tlu'  diunity  of  tlie  wearer — priests  wearing  black, 
bislit)!)-;  purjile.  cardinals  scarlet,  and  the  pope  while. 

CAS  SOWARY,  Cdifitarius,  a  genus  of  Itirds  nearly  allied  to  the  ostrich  (see  Brrvt- 
PENNEs  and  OsTKU  H).  but  distinctively  characterized  by  still  greater  .shortness  of  wing, 
by  a  laterally  compres.sed  bill,  by  a  bony  crest,  b}'  pendent  wattles  on  the  naked  neck, 
and  by  three  toes  on  each  foot,  all  furui.shed  with  claws,  the  inner  toe  short,  aud  armed 
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•with  a  very  long  and  sliarp  claw.  There  are  also  very  important  anatomical  differ- 
ences in  its  digestive  organs,  which  are  not  adapted  to  the  same  coarse  diet,  for  the  C. 
"has  short  intestines  and  small  coeca,  wants  the  intermediate  stomach  between  the  crop 
and  gizzard,  and  its  cloaca  does  not  proportionally  exceed  that  of  other  hirds."  Only 
cue  species  is  known,  cusuarius  galeatu»,  sometimes  called  emu  by  the  older  naturalists, 
before  that  name  was  appropriated  to  the  Australian  bird  which  now  alone  receives  it. 
The  C.  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  New  Guinea,  and  other  Asiatic  islands,  chiefly 
inhal)iting  deep  forests.  In  general  appearance,  Lt  is  not  unlike  the  ostrich,  but  has  a 
much  shorter  neck.  It  is  the  largest  known  bird  except  the  ostrich,  and  its  height,  when 
erect,  is  about  5  feet.  It  feeds  on  fruit,  eggs,  and  succulent  herbage.  When  attacked, 
it  defends  itself  by  kicking  obliquely  backwards  with  its  feet,  and  bj^  striking  with  its 
short  wings,  the  rigid  barbless  shafts  of  which,  although  useless  even  to  aid  it  in  running, 
are  not  without  value  as  weapons.  There  are  only  about  five  of  them  in  each  wing, 
somewhat  resembling  the  quills  of  a  porcupine;  and  at  the  end  of  the  last  joint  of  the 
wing  there  is  a  spur.  The  color  of  the  C.  is  brownish  black;  the  feathers  are  loosely 
webbed,  and  hang  down,  so  that,  at  a  little  distance,  the  bird  seems  clothed  with  hair. 
Those  of  the  rump  are  14  in.  long,  hanging  down  in  place  of  a  tail.  The  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  are  naked  and  of  a  bluish  color,  and  there  are  two  pendent  wat- 
tles, partly  red  and  partly  blue,  on  the  front  of  the  neck.  On  the  breast  is  a  callous 
bare  i)art,  on  which  the  bird  rests  its  body  on  the  ground.  The  bony  crest  or  helmet 
reaches  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  middle  of  the  crown,  and  is  about  3  in.  high, 
exhibiting  the  most  intense  blue,  purple,  ard  scarlet  blended  together.  The  C.  lays  a 
few  eggs,  which  it  leaves  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  which  are  greenish, 
and  have  a  much  thinner  shell  than  those  of  the  ostrich.  Its  flesh  is  black,  tough,  and 
juiceless.  The  C.  is  not  uufrequentlj'  to  be  seen  in  menageries  in  Europe,  but  is  becom- 
ing more  rare  in  its  native  regions,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  kept  tame. 

CAST,  an  impression  produced  by  pouring  a  ductile  substance,  such  as  plaster  of 
Paris,  into  a  mold.  This  method  was  emploj'cd  by  the  ancients  in  multiplying  not 
only  objects  of  art,  such  as  the  small  household  statues  of  the  gods,  but  articles  of  direct 
utility.  Thes  so-called  Celts,  or  chisels  of  bronze,  which,  with  the  molds  for  casting 
them,  are  found  in  England,  Ireland,  and  France,  testify  to  the  fact  that  the  art  of 
casting  from  a  mold  is  one  of  the  earliest  acquired  by  semi-civilized  nations.  Casts  are 
of  incalculable  value  in  familiarizing  the  ej'es  of  those  who  can  never  look  on  the 
originals  with  the  grand  and  beautiful  forms  of  antique  art.  The  best  to  be  had  in  this 
coiTntry  are  those  executed,  and  sold  on  application,  at  the  British  Museum.  Casting, 
when  applied  to  metals,  is  called  founding  (q.v.). 

CASTAGNO,  Andrea  del,  1390-1457;  a  painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  who 
imitated  the  naturalists  of  the  time  in  boldness  of  attitude,  but  was  deficient  in  grace 
and  coloring.  For  several  centuries,  C.  rested  under  the  imputation  of  having  mur- 
dered his  colleague,  Domenico  Venezaino,  in  order  to  monopolize  the  then  recent  secret 
of  oil  painting  as  practiced  in  Flanders  by  the  Van  Eycks;  but  the  charge  has  been 
proved  untrue,  as  Domenico  outlived  C.  by  four  years.  One  of  C.'s  extant  works  is  aa 
equestrian  figure  in  the  Florentine  cathedral. 

CASTA'LIA,  a  fountain  on  the  slope  of  Parnassus,  a  little  above  Delphi,  in  Phocis, 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  It  was  the  "holy-water"  of  the  Delphian  temple;  and 
all  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  or  visited  the  place  with  any  religious  purpose  what- 
ever, were  wont  to  bathe  their  hair  rove  i)uro  Castalia  (in  the  pure  dew  of  C),  but  those 
who  wished  to  be  purified  from  murder  bathed  their  whole  body.  The  Eonian  poets 
feigned  that  its  waters  filled  the  mind  of  those  who  drank  of  it  with  poetic  inspiration. 
It  was  imagined  to  have  some  connection  with  the  river  Cephisus,  and  to  flow  from  the 
subterranean  Styx.  The  fountain,  whose  waters  are  still  pure  and  delightful  as  in  the 
days  of  classical  antiquity,  now  bears  the  name  of  St.  John,  from  a  small  chapel  of  that 
name  close  by. 

CASTANETS,  a  musical  instrument  of  percussion  in  the  form  of  two  hollow  nut-shells, 
which  are  bound  together  by  a  band  fastened  on  the  thumb,  and  struck  by  the  fingers 
to  produce  a  trilling  sound  in  keeping  with  the  rhythm  of  the  music.  The  l-rotalon  of 
the  ancients  was  somewhat  similar.  The  C.  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors, 
where  they  retain  the  name  of  castanulas,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the 
chestnut.     The  C.  are  now  much  used  in  the  ballet  and  in  the  opera. 

CASTA'NEA.     See  Chestnut,  ante. 

CASTA'NOS,  Don  Francisco  Xa^her  de,  Duke  of  Baylen,  a  celebrated  Spanish  gen- 
eral, was  b.  at  iladrid  in  1756,  and  studied  in  Germany  tlie  military  tactics  of  Frederick 
the  great.  For  some  time  after  his  return  to  Spain,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  acquiring 
distinction;  but  when  Napoleon  I.  invaded  that  country,  C.  received  the  "command  of  a 
division  of  the  Spanish  army,  and  on  the  22d  of  July."  1808.  compelled  20,000  French, 
under  gen.  Dupont,  to  surrender  at  Baylen.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  the  merit  of 
this  prodigious  success  belonged  more  to  Aloys  Reding,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  the  second 
in  command.  In  Nov.  of  the  same  year,  C.  was  in  turn  defeated  by  the  French  at 
Tudela.  The  arrival  of  Wellington  necessarily  reduced  him  to  a  subordinate  position, 
but  he  took  part  iu  the  important  battles  of  Albuera,  Salamanca,  and  Vittoria.     In  1811, 
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he  ViOS  appointed  general  of  the  4th  Spanish  coTps  d'armec,  and  commandant  of  several 
provinces.  In  1815,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  80,0U0  troops,  destined  to  invade 
France,  some  of  which  had  already  crossed  the  frontier  when  the  news  came  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Although  no  great  favorite  with  the  court  politicians,  his  talents 
could  not  be  overlooked.  In  1825,  he  was  called  to  the  state  council,  where  he 
became  a  decided  opponent  of  the  Carlist  party.  lie  died  24th  Sept.,  1852,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  9G. 

CAST — CASTING-LINE.  The  casting-line,  in  angling,  is  a  gut-line  on  which  the  arti- 
ficial, llies  are  fastened.  It  is  made  up  of  several  lengths  of  gut,  knotted  together,  and, 
usually  from  2  to  4  yards  long.  The  liies  are  attached  at  intervals  of  about  2  ft.,  and 
the  line  with  its  flies  is  called  a  caM.  The  term  aist  is  also  applied  to  a  part  of  a  stream 
where  certain  fish  ma}''  be  taken,  as  a  trout-cast,  a  salmon-cast. 

CASTE,  a  term  applied  chiefly  to  distinct  classes  or  sections  of  society  in  India,  and, 
in  amodilied  sense,  to  social  distinctions  of  an  exclusive  nature  among  the  nations  of  the 
west.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  15th  c,  the  Portuguese  began  to  penetrate  to  India  by 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  trade  with  the  Deccan  or  southern  portion  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  they  found  arbitrary  social  laws,  full  of  intricate  regulations  which  con- 
stantly interfered  with  their  intercoiu-se  with  the  natives,  especially  in  matters  involving 
\h(i  ^'ihdirmoii  of  labor.  They  fovmd  certain  pursuits  invariably  followed  by  a  certain 
class,  and  any  attempt  to  induce  a  man  to  perform  offices  not  ai)])ointed  for  the  class  of 
.which  he  was  a  meml)er,  met  with  violent  opposition,  though  such  offices  might,  accord- 
ing to  European  notions,  be  more  honorable  than  many  he  was  content  to  fulfill.  They 
observed,  also,  that  these  diiTerent  classes  often  varied  in  appearance,  the  result,  in  some 
cases,  of  their  addiction  for  many  generations  to  the  same  pursuits;  in  others,  of  their 
liaving  actually  arisen  from  a  different  stock.  Hence  they  applied  to  these  various  divi- 
sions of  society  tlie  term  ca^td — a  Portuguese  and  Spanisii  word,  meaning  a  breed.  As 
applied  to  these  classes  of  Hindu  society,  the  word  has  pasfxid  into  most  European  lan- 
guages. From  its  frequent  use  in  India,  it  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  considered 
of  Hindu  origin.*  Of  late,  it  has  been  spelled  ca.^tc,  but  by  old  authors  cast;  and  it  is 
even  a  question  whether-the  word  may  not  be  as  genuine  English,  as  casta  is  Spanish. 

In  the  s.  of  India,  the  Portuguese  became  acquainted  with  what  is  considered  the 
most  exaggerated  evil  of  caste.  There  are  found  there  large  numbers  of  a  class  called 
jiarialiH,  or,  in  other  districts  of  India,  chaiuhilas.  They  are  probably  the  relics  of  some 
early  conquered  race,  who  have  been  degraded  by  uninterrupted  ages  of  oppression,  as 
is  represented  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Helots  of  Sparta,  and  people  in  a  similar 
condition.  These  pariahs  were  always  identified  with  outcasts — i.e.,  persons  who  had 
forfeited  the  privileges  of  their  original  order.  No  one  of  any  C.  would  have  any  com- 
munication with  them.  If  one  of  them  even  touched  a  Nayr,  or  warrior  of  high  C,  he 
might  with  impunity  kill  him.  Some  sorts  of  food  were  defiled  hy  even  their  shadow 
passing  over  them;  and  the  name  of  Pariah  or  Ciiandala  conveyed  to  the  Hindu  the  idea 
of  the  utmost  vileness  and  di.sgust.  All  who  violated  the  institutions  of  their  class  were 
held  to  sink  into  this  class — a  condition  which  involved  the  loss  of  all  hvnnan  respecta- 
bility and  comfort.     These  regulations  were,  moreover,  referred  to  religion. 

As  India  was  at  this  time  the  land  of  the  marvelous,  and  its  inhabitants,  though  as 
various  as  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  viewed  as  one  homogeneous  people,  what 
was  only  true  of  one  portion  of  the  peninsula,  was  considered  as  prevailing  everywhere, 
and  as  identical  with  the  divisions  of  the  Indians  into  seven  tribes  or  castes,  mentioned 
in  olden  times  by  Stralio.  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  by  Arrian.  Nor  was  it  forgotten 
that  the  Egyptians,  who.ie  early  civilization  was  as  \uidoubled  as  that  of  India,  were 
also  divided,  according  to  Herodotus,  into  seven  classes  of  piiests,  warriors,  herdsmen, 
swiiiehertls,  tradesmen,  interpreters,  and  pilots,  to  each  of  which  were  assigned  particu 
lar  districts. 

About  the  middle  of  the  IGth  c,  however,  Abraham  PiOger,  chaplain  of  the  Dutch 
factory  at  Pulicat,  gained  the  confidence  of  a  Brahman,  acquainted  with  the  Sanscrit 
language,  and  by  this  means  learned  pretty  exactly  the  account  of  the  origin  of  C.  given 
in  the  Latrs  of  Menu,  a  work  inferred  to  have  been  written  not  later  than  'JOO  it.c,  which 
was  long  known  only  by  name  in  Europe,  until  about  the  end  of  the  hust  century,  when 
a  co])y  was  obtained'  alid  translalid  l>y  sir  William  .Tones.  Jhe  whole  of  the  Hindus 
are  represented  by  ]\Ienu  as  divided  into  fo\u"  classes: 

1.  Tlie  Brahmnns,  or  sticeivMal  rJnss,  who  are  said,  at  the  moment  of  creation,  to 
have  issued  from  the  month  of  Bralima.  Their  Ini.'^iness  is  reading  and  teaching  the 
Vcd.is,  and  tlie  performance  of  sacrifice  for  themselves  and  others.  They  are  to  be  the 
chief  of  all  created  beings;  the  rest  of  mortals  enjoy  life  through  them.  By  their 
imprecations,  they  ran  destroy  kings,  with  all  their  troops,  and  elephants,  and  ponip.s. 
Indra,  when  cursed  t)y  one  of  them,  was  liurled  from  his  own  heaven,  and  compelled 
to  animate  a  cat.  Hence,  the  P>rahinan  is  to  be  treated  with  tiie  most  jirofound  respect, 
even  by  kings.  His  life  and  person  arc  protected  liy  the  severest  laws  in  this  world, 
and  the  most  tremendous  denunciations  for  the  next.  His  own  offenses  are  treated 
with  singular  lenity;  all  offenses  again.st  him,  with  temble  severity.     He  is  forbidden 

*  In  Sanscrit,  castes  are  called  varnas,  i.e.,  "  colors ;"  color  being,  no  doubt,  the  chief  distinction  at 
first. 
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to  live  by  service,  but  on  abns;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  virtuous  men  and  kings  to 
support  him  with  liberality;  and  all  ceremonies  of  religicMi  involve  feasts  and  presents 
to  him.  The  first  part  of  his  life  is  to  be  devoted  to  an  miremitting  study  of  the  Yedas 
— books,  be  it  observed,  older  than  the  code  of  Menu,  and  yet,  except,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  later  hymns,  containing  no  mention  of  C.  as  a  religious  ordinance.  lie  is  to  per- 
form servile  otHces  for  his  preceptor,  and  beg  from  door  to  door.  In  the  second  quar- 
ter, he  lives  with  his  wife,  reads  and  teaches  the  Vedas,  assists  at  sacrifices,  and,  "clean 
and  decent,  his  hair  and  beard  clipped,  his  passions  sul)ducd,  his  mantle  white,  liis  body 
pure,  with  a  stall'  and  a  copy  of  the  Yedas  in  his  hand,  and  bright  golden  rings  in  his 
ears."  he  leads  a  studious  and  decorous  life.  The  third  quarter  of  his  life  lie  must 
spend  in  the  woods,  as  an  anchorite,  clad  in  bark,  without  fire,  wholly  silent,  and  feed- 
ing on  roots  and  fruits.  The  last  period  he  is  released  from  external  forms  and  morti- 
fications, and  is  to  spend  his  time  meditating  on  the  divinity,  until  at  length  he  quits 
the  body,  "as  a  bird  leaves  the  branch  of  a  tree,  at  pleasure." 

2.  The  fLs/idfri/n,  or  (Jhuttree,  or  military  clans,  sprang  from  the  arm  of  Bramlia,  and 
bear  something  of  a  sacred  character.  It  is  stated  tliat  the  sacerdotal  order  cannot 
prosper  Avithout  the  military,  or  the  military  without  the  sacerdotal ;  and  the  prosperity 
of  both,  as  well  in  this  worlii  as  in  the  next,  is  made  to  depend  on  their  cordial  union. 
The  Kshatrya  are  to  give  alms,  to  sacrifice,  to  read  the  Vedas,  and  defend  the  people. 
Though  Brahmans  are  to  draw  up  and  interpret  laws,  they  are  carefullj^  excluded  from 
admiuisterinG;  them.     The  c.recufire  government  is  vested  in  the  Ivshatrj'as  alone. 

3.  The  Vaisya,  or  Bais,  or  mercantile  clafs,  sprang  from  the  tliigh  of  Brahma.  Their 
grand  duties  are  to  keep  cattle,  carry  on  trade,  lend  on  interest,  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
turn  their  attention  to  every  description  of  jDractical  knowledge.  They  are  to  be  perfect 
men  of  business. 

The  Sudras,  or  Sooders,  or  servile  class,  came  from  the  foot  of  Brahma.  They  are  to 
serve  the  three  superior  classes,  more  especially  the  Brahmans.  Their  condition  is 
never  to  be  improved;  they  are  not  to  accumulate  propertj^  and  are  unable  by  any 
means  to  approach  the  dignity  of  the  higher  classes.  Utter  and  entire  submissiveness 
to  the  Brahmans  is  the  spirit  of  all  the  Sudra's  duties,  and  this  is  to  be  enforced  bj^ 
penalties  as  severe  as  they  are  ridiculous.  Yet,  withal,  the  Sudras  were  not  to  be  slaves, 
either  public  or  privat(i,  and  to  occupy  a  position  much  higher  than  the  Chandalas. 

Mixture  of  castes,  though  not  absolutely  forbidden,  entails  disadvantages  on  the 
children,  and  the  offspring  of  a  Brahmanical  woman  and  a  Sudra  becomes  a  Cliandala, 
or  outcast. 

Such — omitting  the  minute  and  childish  laws  and  penalties,  many  hundreds  in  num- 
ber, by  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  principle  of  C.  into  the  pettiest  affairs  of  life — 
is  a  brief  outline  of  it,  as  gathered  from  the  code  of  Menu.  There  is  no  historical  evi- 
dence that  it  ever  existed  in  this  form,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  never  did.  In  the  Toy-cart,  the  oldest  Hindu  drama,  no  extravagant  vene- 
ration for  Brahmans  anywhere  appears.  In  fact,  one  of  them  is  condemned  to  death; 
and  the  ari'angements  of  society  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  at  piescnt.  The  laws 
of  C.  form,  it  is  true,  a  part  of  what  is  reputed  to  be  Hindu  law,  but  thej-  have  remained 
in  all  the  states  of  India,  Hindu  as  well  as  Mohammedan,  to  a  great  extent  a  dead-letter. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  code  of  Menu  was  drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  any 
particular  state.  Some  have  even  conjectured  that  it  may  have  been  the  work  of  some 
learned  man,  designed  to  set  forth  his  idea  of  a  perfect  commonwealth  under  Hindu 
institutions,  just  as  Plato  in  I7ie  Republic  gives  us  his  idea  of  a  model  government  under 
Greek  institutions.  •■ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  C.  which  at  present  exists  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
India  is  very  different  from  that  described  in  the  code  of  Menu,  though 'to  this  it  owes, 
no  doubt,  much  of  its  stability  and  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Brahmans,  the  pure  castes  have  disappeared,  and  out  of  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  otliers  have  sprung  innumerable  classes,  many  of  them  unauthorized  except 
by  the  people  themselves.  So  ingrained  in  the  whole  community  is  this  tendency  to 
class  distinctions,  that  Mussulmans,  Jews,  Parsees,  and  Christians  "fall,  in  some  degVee, 
into  it;  and  even  excommunicated  or  outcast  Pariahs  form  castes  among  themselves. 
r>Iost  of  the  existing  castes  partake  of  the  nature  of  associations  for  mutual  support  or 
familiar  intercourse,  and  are  dependent  upon  a  man's  trade,  occupation,  or  profession, 
^lanj'  of  them  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Colebrook  in  the  Asiatic  Traiuactinns,  vol.  v. 
Mau3'  have  had  their  origin  in  guilds,  in  schism  from  other  castes,  in  the  possession  of 
a  particular  sort  of  property  (as,  for  instance,  landlords  are  spoken  of  as  the  C.  of 
zemindars),  and  similar  accidental  circumstances.  Their  names  are  often  due  to  the 
district  in  which  the  C.  took  its  rise,  to  their  founder,  to  their  peculiar  creed,  or  any 
random  circumstance.  In  the  Bengal  presidency,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  such 
castes,  almost  every  district  containing  some  unknown  in  those  adjacent.  Among  the 
lowest  classes,  and  especially  among  the  servants  of  the  English  at  Calcutta,  it"  has 
degenerated  into  a  fastidious  tenacity  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  station.  For 
example,  the  man  who  sweeps  your  room  will  nof  take  an  empty  cup  from  vour  hand; 
your  groom  will  not  mow  a  little  grass;  a  coolie  will  carry  any  load,  however  offensive, 
upon  his  head,  but  even  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  would  refuse  to  carry  a  man,  for 
that  is  the  business  of  another  caste.     Such  and  many  other  regulations  are  described  in 
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cvciy  Avork  on  C,  but  are  as  unworthy  of  serious  regard  as  are  the  assertions  of  se]f- 
importauce  found  among  little  people  all  tlie  world  over.  "When  an  English  servant 
pleads  that  such  a  thing  "  is  not  his  place,"  his  excuse  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Hindu 
servant  when  he  pleads  his  caste.  When  an  Englishman  of  birth  or  profession,  which 
is  held  to  confer  gentility,  refuses  to  associate  witii  a  tradesman  or  mechanic — or  when 
mend)ers  of  a  secret  order  exclude  all  others  from  their  meetings — or  when  any  other 
similar  social  distinction  arises,  it  would  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Hindu  as  a 
regulation  of  caste. 

"Nor  does  C,  at  the  present  day,  he  a  man  down  to  follow  TiisfatJier's  business,  except, 
jierhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  more  sacred  functions  of  the  Brahraans.  For  the  rest,  Brah- 
mans  serve  as  soldiers,  and  even  as  cooks.  ISIen  of  all  castes  have  risen  to  power,  just 
as  in  England  our  statesman  have  sprung  from  every  class  of  societj'.  Nor,  again,  is 
loss  of  C.  anything  so  terrible  as  has  been  represented;  in  most  cases,  it  may  be  recov- 
ered by  a  frugal  repast  given  to  the  members  of  the  C. ;  or  the  outcast  joms  another  C, 
among  whom  he  will  commonly  be  received  with  the  heartiness  due  to  a  new  convert. 
The  question  of  the  restoration  of  a  Chri.stian  convert  wishing  to  rejoin  the  Brahmauical 
C,  has  been  differently  decided  by  his  fellow  caste-men  in  dilfereut  places. 

As  in  the  west,  so  in  the  east,  C.  enters  into  all  the  most  ordinary  relations  of  life,  pro- 
ducing laws  often  most  tyrannical  and  too  anomalous  to  admit  of  generalization.  In 
the  west,  however,  whilst  good  sense  and  Christianity  have  ever  tended  to  ameliorate 
social  differences,  the  feeble  mind  of  the  Hindu  and  the  records  of  his  religion  have  liad 
a  contrary  effect. 

These' modified  views  of  C,  which  have  begun  to  prevail  in  recent  years,  will  be 
found  more  fully  developed  in  Shore  On  Indmii  Affaim,  Irving's  Tlwavif  uiul  Practice  of 
Caxte.  Full  accounts  of  the  petty  regulations  of  C,  as  laid  down  in  the  code  of  Menu, 
may  be  seen  in  sir  "William  Jones's  Trandation  of  the  Code  of  Menu,  Robertson's  Drnjiti- 
sition  OH  India,  Richard's  India,  Elphinstone's  Uiatory  of  India,  Dubois's  India,  Colc- 
brooke's  Asiatic  Transactions,  vol.  v.,  and  in  various  articles  in  the  Calcutta  Itimio. 
The  most  authoritative  account  of  the  subject  of  caste  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  Dr.  Joliu  iluir's  Original  Sanscrit  lixts  on  the  Origin  and  Fro(,ress  of  Vie  Ildigitm  and 
Institutions  on  India;  collected,  translated  into  Enf/lish,  and  illustrated  by  Notes  (5  vols., 
Lond.  1SG7-71 ;  vols.  1  to  4,  new  ed.),  a  work  of  tlie  utmost  value. 

The  question  how  C.  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  converts  to  Christianity,  has  now  been 
determined  by  common  consent  of  •missionaries  in  India;  and  it  receives  no  recognition 
wilhiu  the  Christian  church.  An  opposite  policy,  in  former  times,  founded  on  the 
o])ini()n  that  C.  might  be  regarded  as  merely  a  civil  or  social  institution,  and  not  as  a 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  Hindus,  is  now  believed  to  have  been  among  the  principal 
causes  of  the  comparative  decay  of  the  churches  ov  congregations  founded  during  the 
18lh  c.  in  the  s.  of  India. 

CASTEGGIO,  or  MoNTEBELLO,  a  t.  of  Piedmont,  horthern  Italy,  5  m.  e.n.e.  ofVog- 
hera.  In  the  campaign  of  1859,  C.  was  occupied  bj' Austrians  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Jlontebello,  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the  French  and  Sardinians.  C.  w;is  also 
valorously  l)Ut  unsuccessfully  defended  by  tlie  Auslrians  in  the  great  battle  of  Monte- 
bello  between  them  and  the  army  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1800.  As  Cdffidin/n,  C.  was  an 
iinportiiiif  military  jiosition  a-^  early  as  tin*  times  of  the  Gallic  and  Punic  wars.  Some 
Roman  anti(juitie's  still  remain,  anil  numerous  curious  inscriptions  and  coins  have  been 
found.     Pop.  3,206. 

CASTEL'  (from  the  Latin  Castclhim)  is  a  name  prefixed  to  various  places  in  Italy, 
France.  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.,  of  which  the  most  important  are: 

1.  (ASTKL-AiuiiATo.  a  t.  of  Paruja,  n.  Italy,  11>  m.  s.e.  of  Piacenza,  picturesquely 
situated  amid  forests  and  vineyards,  with  a  fine  Gothic  church  and  a  noble  old  castle, 
from  which  the  town  tlerives  it's  name.     It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  and  a  pop.  of  4,400. 

2.  Castei.-Boi-oonese,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  about  22  m.  w.s.w.  from  liavenna.  It 
derives  its  name  from  a  strong  fortress  built  here  by  tiie  Bolognesc  in  the  14th  c. ;  and 
is  historically  famous  as  tlie  scene  of  a  decisive  battle  between  the  Milanese  and  Flor- 
entines in  14;34.  in  wliicii  the  latter  were  completely  vaiujuislied. 

3.  Castel-Bvoxo,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  8  m.  s.e.  of  Cefalu. 
It  is  noted  for  its  mineral  spriiiixs,  and  lias  a  trade  in  manna.     Poj).  5,288. 

4.  Castel-Fhanco,  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  8  m.  e.  of  Modena,  with  the  old  walls  and 
ramparts  of  a  castle  built  l)y  Urbnn  YIII.,'  and  near  the  site  of  the  battle  between  the 
consuls  Ilirtius  and  Pansa  and  Mark  Antony. — Also  the  name  of  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
government  of  Venice,  about  25  m.  n  w.  from  the  city  of  that  name,  with  linen  and 
woolen  manufactures,  and  a  pop.  of  4,220. 

5.  Castei.-Gandoi.fo.  a  village  of  the  former  Papal  states,  11m.  s.e.  of  Rome,  near 
the  w.  shore  of  lake  Alhano.  Its  situatif)ii  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  it  commands 
extensive  views  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  Italy.  Tlie  pope  has  liis  sum- 
mer residence  here.  In  early  times,  the  nol)ic  family  of  the  Savelli  had  a  stronghold  at 
(".,  by  means  of  which,  for  a  jx^riod  of  nearly  400  years,  they  bade  defiance  to  popes, 
barons,  and  bourgeoisie.     Pop.  1144. 

6.  Castel-Sakdo  (formerly  C.  Aragonese),  a  fortified  t.  and  seaport,  the  strongest 
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on  the  island  of  Sardinia,  is  situated  on  a  steep  rock  on  the  n.  coast,  IG  m.  n.e.  of  Sas- 
sari.     The  environs  produce  wine.     Pop.  1946. 

7.  Castel-Sakkasix,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Tarn  et  Garonne,  on  the 
Songuinc,  12  m.  w.  from  Montauban.  It  has  the  remains  of  an  ohl  castle  said  to  be  of 
Saracenic  origin,  a  pop.  in  1876  of  3,547,  manufactures  of  serge  and  worsted  stockings, 
and  a  trade  in  tlie  agricultural  produce  of  the  district. 

8.  Ca^tel-Termixi  (ancient  Caiuiciana  Aqua),  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Gir- 
geuti,  and  16  m.  u.  from  the  city  of  that  name.  It  has  extensive  mines  of  rock-salt  and 
sulphur,  and  a  pop.  of  8,200. 

9.  Castel-Yetraxo,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  20  m.  s.e.  of  the  town 
of  that  name.  It  is  an  interesting  place,  with  an  old  castle,  several  convents,  manufac- 
tures of  articles  of  coral  and  alabaster,  and  a  pop.  in  1S73  of  20,420.  Some  of  the  most 
esteemed  wliite  wine  of  Sicily  is  produced  in  the  vicinity. 

CASTELAR',  Emilio,  b.  1832;  an  author,  statesman,  and  president  of  the  Spanish 
republic.  He  was  the  son  of  a  broker,  and  at  the  death  of  his  father  was  left  in  poverty, 
but  managed  to  secure  a  good  education.  He  came  before  the  public  as  a  writer  of 
novels,  more  prominently  as  an  advanced  liberal  in  politics.  lu  1856,  he  obtained  the 
professorship  of  history  in  the  university  of  ^Madrid,  but  lost  the  place  in  1864,  in  con- 
sequence of  joining  Carrasen  in  the  establishment  of  Ln  Dcmocracia,  a  radical  journal. 
The  paper  was  suppressed  in  1866,  and  C.  was  sentenced  to  death  for  participation  in 
the  disturbance  of  June  in  that  year;  but  he  escaped  to  Switzerland,  and  subsequently 
went  to  France.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  in  1868  he  went  back  to  Spain  and 
resumed  his  professorship,  and  in  1869  was  one  of  the  few  republicans  returned  to  the 
cortes.  In  that  body  he  advocated  republicanism  and  vigorously  opposed  the  prospect 
of  a  regency.  In  the  government  chosen  by  the  cortes  &hr  the  abdication  of  Amadeo, 
C.  was  made  m.inister  of  foreign  affairs.  In  Aug.,  1873,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
cortes,  but  vacated  the  post  when,  Sept.  6,  lie  was  nominated  for  president  of  the  exec- 
utive power.  His  first  act  was  to  prorogue  the  cortes  and  assume  complete  authority. 
He  made  energetic  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  suppress  the  Carlisls,  and  sent  tlie  minister 
of  war  to  Cuba,  in  person  to  protect  Spanish  interests  in  that  island.  When  the  cortes 
re-assembled,  Jan.  2,  1874,  a  vote  of  conlidence  in  president  C.  was  defeated,  and  he  at 
once  resigned.  Thereupon,  Pavia,  as  capt. gen.  of  3Iadrid,  forcibly  dissolved  the  cortes 
and  appointed  a  provisional  government  with  marshal  Serrano  at  its  head.  Soon  after 
the  pronunciamento  in  favor  of  Alphonso  XII.,  Dec.  13,  1874,  C.  went  to  Switzerland, 
wlience  in  Mar.,  1875,  he  sent  back  his  resignation  of  the  chair  of  history  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Madrid.  Among  his  Avritings  are  novels,  poems,  wo-ks  on  politics,  slavery, 
the  war  in  Africa.  Old  Rome  and  JVeio  Italy  (translated  into  English),  parliamentary  dis- 
courses, etc.     His  oratory  is  vigorous  and  elegant. 

CAS'TELL,  Edmund,  1606-85;  an  English  orientalist  who  spent  18  5'ears  in  compil- 
ing a  lexicon  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syrian,  Samaritan,  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Persian. 
He  spent  from  16  to  18  hours  a  day  on  the  work,  and  had  14  assistants.  The  outlay 
was  §60.000,  which  reduced  him  to  povert\",  but  his  losses  vrere  in  part  compensated  by 
a  number  of  preferments,  among  them  that  of  prebend  of  Canterbury.  C.  assisted  Dr. 
Walter  in  the  preparation  of  the  polyglot  Bible. 

CASTELLAMA'EE,  a  fortified  city  and  seaport  of  s.  Itah',  about  17  m.  s.e.  of  the  city 
of  Naples.  It  is  built  on  tlie  lower  slopes  of  Monte  d'Auro,  and  along  a  sheltered  beach 
on  the  s.e.  .side  of  the  gulf  of  Naples,  over  which  it  commands  a  magnificent  view  It 
is  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Stahio',  whicli  was  desolated  by  Sylla  during  the 
social  war,  and  where  the  elder  Pliny  afterwards  lo.st  his  wife  when' the  city  was  "over- 
whelmed with  lava  from  Vesuvius.  Some  ancient  remains  have  been  found' here.  The 
town  was  sacked  in  the  15th  c.  by  pope  Pius II.,  and  again  in  the  17th  c.  by  the  due  de 
Guise.  It  has  a  royal  palace,  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  among  which  that  founded 
by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  in  the  16th  c. ,  is  famous  for  the  po.ssession  of  an  image  of  the 
Madonna  found  in  a  well  in  the  11th  c,  which  is  greath'  venerated  by  the  peasantry, 
who  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  church.  The  old  castle,  which  gave  name  to  the 
town,  was  built  in  the  12th  century.  C.  has  a  royal  dockyard,  affording  employment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  linen,  silk,  cotton,  leather,  and  sail-cloth. 
Pop.  20,488. — Castellamare  is  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  Sicily,  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  20  m.  e.  from  Trapani.  It  has  a  population  of  11,280, 
and  exports  of  cotton,  wine,  fruit,  and  manna. — C,  Gulf  of,  is  an  extensive  bay  on  the 
n.  coast  of  Sicily.  Its  width  f^-om  e.  to  w.,  between  point  Uomo  Mono  and  cape  St. 
Vito,  is  about  15  m. ;  and  its  depth  about  14  miles.  It  has  deep  water  and  good  anchor- 
age, but  is  much  exposed  to  n.  winds. 

CASTELLAMON'TE,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  10  m.  s.w.  of  Ivrea. 
It  has  an  old  castle,  manufactures  of  earthenware,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural  prod- 
uce of  the  district.  Pop.  5,641. 

CASTELLAN,  or  Chatelain,  the  keeper  of  a  castle  or  burg  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
office  and  the  rank  of  the  C.  were  various  in  various  countries.  In  France  and  Flanders, 
the  title  C.  belonged  to  the  holders  of  certain  demesnes,  and  was  next  in  order  of  ranli: 
to  that  of  a  bailiff.     In  Germany,  the  C.  had  the  jurisdiction  of  a  burg-graf  during  the 
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ages  of  chivahy.  In  Poland,  the  title  of  C,  with  its  appendages,  remained  in  later 
times,  and,  after  the  16th  c,  the  castellans,  with  the  waiwodes  and  bishops,  formed  the 
senate  or  superior  legislative  cliamber. 

CASTELLA'NA,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ban,  and  2G  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of 
that  name.     Its  trade  is  confined  to  the  produce  of  the  district.     Pop.  9,691. 

CASTELLANETA,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lecce,  20  m.  u.w.  of  Taranto. 
It  lia-i  a  cathedral  and  several  convents.     Cotton  is  grown  in  the  district.     Pop.  8,358. 

CASTELLAZ  ZO,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  about  5  m.  s.w.  of  Alessandria.     Pop.  5,749. 

CASTELLEO  NE,a  t.  of  Lombardy,  n.  Italy,  situated  near  the  Oglio,  al)Out  12  m.  n.n.w. 
of  Civiuoiia.     It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  has  a  fine  church,  and  a  population  of  5,7U0. 

CASTELLIO,  or  CASTALIO,  Sebastianus,  a  theologian,  b.  in  Daupliine  in  1515.  His 
proper  name  was  ChdtcilUm,  whicli  he  Latinized,  according  to  the  usage  of  his  time. 
About  1540,  he  was  invited  to  Geneva,  by  Calvin,  and  appointed  humanity  profes:<or; 
but  having  the  misfortune,  afterwards,  to  dilfer  from  the  reformer  in  religious  opinion, 
he  was  banished  from  the  city,  and  went  to  Basel,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
great  poverty.     He  died  in  1563.     See  Calvin. 

Among  his  various  writings  maybe  mentioned  D(?  77<p?Yfe'.<!,  etc. —a  treati.se  which 
argues  against  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  punish  heretical  opinions,  and  which  pro- 
duced a  rebly  f rom  Bcza;  a  Latin  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  published  in 
1551,  and  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  of  England;  and  a  posthumous  work,  in  dialogue, 
ou  predestination,  election,  free-will,  and  faith,  first  published  by  Faustus  Sociuus  in 
•1578. 

CASTEL'LO,  Giovanni  Battista,  1500-69;  an  Italian  historical  painter  of  the  Geno- 
ese school.  His  best  known  works  are  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,"  and  "Our 
Savior  as  Judge  of  tiie  World."    He  was  also  an  architect  and  sculptor. 

C.VSTELLO,  Valerio,  1625-59;  a  son  of  Giovanni  Battista.  who  excelled  his  father 
in  painting,  especially  in  cattle  scenes.  He  decoratetl  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  the 
Annunciation,  in  Genoa,  and  painted  the  "  Rape  of  the  Sabines,"  in  the  Brignole  palace 
in  that  city. 

CASTELLON',  a  province  in  e.  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  2,447  sq.ra. ;  pop.  '70, 
296,222.  It  is  a  rough  and  mountainous  region,  containing  many  mines,  and  mineral 
springs.  A  railroad  runs  through  the  province  parallel  witli,  and  not  tar  from,  the  sea. 
The  chief  town  is  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  near  the  Mediterranean,  40  m.  n.n.e.  of  Valen- 
cia, wi»h  which  tlicre  is  railroad  connection;  p>)p.  20,123. 

CASTELLON  DE  LA  PLANA,  al.  of  Si);un,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  plain,  about  4  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  40 
m.  n.n.e.  of  V^alencia.  A  magnificent  aqueduct  sujiplies  the  means  of  irrigation.  C.  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  is  for  the  most  part  well  built.  It  has  some  handsome  old 
churches,  and  a  singular  bell-tower,  260  ft.  high.  Ril)a]ta,  the  celebrated  Si)anish 
painter,  was  a  native  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  woolen, 
sail-cloth,  paper,  earthenware,  and  fire-arms;  also  brandy  distilleries,  and  an  active 
trade.     Pop.  20,000. 

CASTELNAU',  Michel  de,  Siel'r  de  la  MAtmssifenE,  1520-92;  a  French  soldier 
and  amijassador  to  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  thoroughly  educated,  traveled 
much,  and  serveil  in  the  French  army  in  active  service  in  Italy,  where  his  courage 
and  ability  .secured  for  iiiin  tJie  frienilship  of  tiie  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  took  him 
mto  his  service.  In  1557,  he  was  given  a  command  in  the  navy,  but  soon  rejoined  the 
Fn-ncii  army  m  Picardy.  He  executed  several  delicate  diplomatic  commi.s.sions  so  satis- 
factorily to  the  con.stable  de  Montmorency  .that  he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  Henry  II.  of 
Scotland  witii  dispatches  for  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  then  betrothed  to  the  dauphin 
(afterwards  Francis  II).  He  went  also  to  England  and  treated  with  Elizabeth  res])ect- 
ing  her  claims  in  Calais,  a  settlement  of  which  was  made  at  the  congress  of  Cam))ray. 
Afterwards  lie  was  sent  to  Margaret  of  I\arma,  governess  of  the  Netiierlands,  and  later 
still  to  Rome  to  ."tscertain  the  views  of  the  pojw  witli  regard  to  France.  Returning  to 
France  he  again  entered  the  navy  and  had  the  fortune  to  di.><cover  the  earliest  symjjtoms 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise.  After  tlie  death  of  Francis  II.  lie  accompanied  the  queen 
(Mar}'  Stuart)  to  Scotland,  remaining  a  year,  during  which  time  he  made  several 
journeys  to  England  and  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  l)ut  his  wise  and  temperate  counsels  were  disregarded.  In  1562,  he 
retired  to  France  in  consequence  of  the  civil  war,  and  Avas  employed  against  the  Protest- 
ants of  Brittany,  by  whom  he  was  taken  ))risoner,  but  was  soon  afterwards  exchanged. 
He  .served  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  and  at  the;  battle  of  Dreux,  took  possession  of  Tanker- 
villc,  and  contributed  in  1563  to  the  recaj)lure  of  Havre  from  the  English.  Within  the 
next  ten  years  he  was  emplr)yed  in  a  number  of  important  missions;  first  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth to  negotiate  a  peace;  ne.-^t  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  new  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands, on  wliich  occasion  ho  discovereil  the  project  formed  by  Conde  and  Coligny  to 
seize  and  carry  off  the  royal  family  (1567).  After  the  battle  of  St.  Denis  he  was  again 
sent  to  Germany  to  solicit  aid  against  the  Protestants,  and  on  his  return  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  St.  Dizier.     In  1572,  he  was  sent  to  England  by  Charles  IX.  to  allay  the  excite- 
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ment  caused  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  ia  the  same  year  was  sent  to 
Germany  and  bwitzorland.  Two  years  hiter  lie  wus  sent  by  Henry  III.  as  ambassador 
to  (lueen  Elizabeth's  court,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  While  on  this  duty,  with  a 
view  of  strengthening  and  maintaining  the  alliance  between  the  two  countries  he  used 
his  iutluencelo  procure  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  with  the  duke  of  Alen(;on;  but  Eliza- 
beth made  so  many  promises,  only  to  break  them,  that  C.  at  last  refused  to  trans- 
mit them  to  his  government.  On  returning  to  France  he  was  out  of  favor  with  the 
league,  lost  his  governorship  of  St.  Dizier,  and  was  reduced  to  extreme  destitution; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  he  was,  though  a  R(jman  Catholic,  intrusted  with 
many  important  missions.  The  memoirs  of  C.  are  valuable  for  their  accuracy  and 
impartiality. 

CASTELNAUDAEY,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Aude,  France,  situated  on  a  declivity, 
skirtt'd  at  the  base  by  the  canal  du  Midi,  22  m.  from  Carcassone.  Pop.  '7G,  7,028.  li 
has  manufactures  of  woolen  and  silk  fabrics,  and  earthenware,  and  carries  on  a  lively 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  The  canal  at  this  point  expands  into  a  large  basin,  which 
serves  as  a  haven.  It  suffered  dreadfully  in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and 
■was,  in  1212,  the  scene  of»n  battle  between  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Raymond,  count  of 
Toulouse.  In  1355,  it  was  captured  by  the  black  prince.  In  1G32,  marshal  Schomberg 
here  gained  a  victory  over  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  when  the  brave  duke  of 
Montmorency  was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards  executed  at  Toulouse. 

CASTELNTJO'VO,  a  seaport  t.  of  Dalmatia,  Austria,  situated  near  the  w.  entrance  of 
tlie  gulf  of  Cattaro.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  two  forts  and  a  cita- 
del. It  has  manufactures  of  brass,  and  a  trade  in  the  j^roduce  of  the  district,  which  is 
fertile.     It  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1814.     Pop.,  including  commune  ('(59),  6,105. 

CAS'TI,  GiovANXi  Battista,  1721-1803;  an  Italian  poet  of  humble  origin,  who  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  a  canon  in  the  church,  but  preferred,  to  further  preferment,  a  life  of 
travel  to  the  gaj'  cities  of  Europe.     In  1782,  on  the  death  of  Metastasio,  he  was  appointed 

t)oet-laureate  of  Austria,  in  which  position  he  devoted  himself  to  comic  operas.  His 
)est  known  work  is  GU  Annimali  Parlanti,  freely  used  in  TV.  S.  Rose's  Court  and  Par- 
liamcnt  of  Beasts.  On  the  whole,  his  poems  are  harmonious  and  pure  ia  style,  lively 
and  sarcastic,  but  without  originality  of  plot,  and  often  grossly  liceatious. 

CASTIGLIO'NE,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  on  the  n.  slope  of  Mt.  Etna, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cantara,  35  m.  s.w.  of  Messina.  The  town  stands  on  a  square 
lock  rising  abruptly  from  the  vallej",  and  having  a  double  crest,  on  which  stand  a  domed 
church  and  the  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle.  Here,  ia  1297,  in  the  war  of  the  Vespers, 
admiral  Roger  Toria  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  his  sovereign,  Frederick  of 
Aragou.  In  the  district  are  several  large  nut-plantations,  which  produce  the  best  Sicilian 
hazel-nuts.    Pop.  8,000. 

CASTIGLIO'NE,  a  village  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Gabii,  in  Italy,  10  m.  e.  of 
Rome.  The  place  is  noted  for  auins  of  a  temple  to  Juno,  a  theater,  the  uucient  walls, 
and  other  relics  of  the  past. 

CASTIGLIO'NE,  Lake  op,  a  lagoon  of  central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Siena.  It  lies 
n.  of  Grosseto,  and  has  a  length  of  about  10  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  from  1  to  3  miles. 
Receiving  the  waters  of  the  Bruna  and  other  rivers,  it  discharges  its  waters,  by  a  short 
canal,  into  the  Mediterranean. 

CASTIGLIO'NE,  Baldasar're,  Count,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  old  Italian 
writers,  was  b.,  1478,  at  Casatico,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua,  and  studied  at  Milan.  His 
shining  talents,  knowledge,  and  pleasing  manners  made  him  a  favorite  of  Guidobaldo 
di  Montefeltro,  duke  of  Urbino,  a  great  patron  of  literature,  at  whose  court  he  was 
honorably  entertained,  along  with  other  men  of  eminence  in  letters.  He  was  employed 
by  the  duke  as  envoy  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  whamade  him  a  knight;  and  was 
afterwards  sent  in  the  same  capacity-  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  under  Guidobaldo's  suc- 
cessor, in  several  important  ambassadorial  missions.  He  died  at  Toledo  in  1529.  His 
chief  work  is  the  book  Del  Cortegiano,  a  manual  for  courtiers,  remarkat)le  for  its  elegant 
style.  His  Italian  and  Latin  poems  are  also  models  of  elegance,  and  his  Letters  (2  vols., 
Padua,  1769-71)  contain  interesting  contributions  to  the  political  and  literary  history  of 
his  time.  Tasso  devoted  a  sonnet  to  the  death  o^  C,  and  Giulio  Romano  raised  to  his 
memory  a  monument  in  Padua. 

_  CASTIGLIO'NE,  Carlo  Ottavio,  Count,  an  eminent  Italian  philologist,  was  b.  at 
Milan  in  1795.  At  an  early  period,  he  displayed  a  predilection  for  antiquarian  studies, 
more  particularly  numismatics.  Wlieti  only  24  years  of  age,  he  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Kutic  coins  in  the  cabinet  of  Brera,  at  Milan,  under  the  title,  Monete  CuficTte 
del  Musco  di  Milano  (Milan,  1819),  which  showed  a  great  knowledge  of  oriental  languages. 
and  history,  C.'s  principal  work  in  the  spliere  of  oriental  literature  is  his  Memoire  geo- 
graphique  et  numismatique  sur  la  Partie,  orkntale  de  laBarhark  appeUe  Afinkiah  par  les 
Arahes,  suivi  de  EecJierches  sitr  ks  Berbh'es  Atlantiques  (Milan,  1826),  in  which  he  seeks 
to  ascertain  the  origin  and  the  history  of  the  towns  in  Barbary  whose  names  are  found 
on  Arabic  coins.  Out  of  Italy,  C.  is  perhaps  best  known  by  his  edition  of  some  frag- 
ments of  the  Mwso-Gothic  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Llphilas  (q.v.),  which  had  been 
discovered,  in  1817,  by  cardinal  Mai  among  the  palimpsests  of  the  Ambrosian  library.  At 
U.  K.  III.— 34 
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first,  he  published. some  specimens  in  conjunction  vr'iih  Mai,  hut  in  1829,  1834, 1835,  and 
1839,  appeared  a  variety  of  fniirments  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  edited  by  himself,  and 
enriched  Avith  valuable  disquisitioTis,  commentaries,  and  glossaries.  He  iied  at  Genoa, 
April  10,  1849. 

CASTIGLIO'XE,  Giovaxxi  Benedetto,  lGlG-70;  a  Genoese  painter -who  studied 
for  some  time  under  Vandyke.  lie  excelled  in  depicting  fairs,  markets,  and  rural 
scenes,  and  painted  portraits  and  historical  pieces.  He  also  made  many  etciiings  which 
Avcre  remarkable  for  light  and  shade.  Among  tlic  most  famous  of  his  paintings  Ava3 
"  The  Nativity  of  Jcssus,"  in  the  church  of  San  Luca  at  Genoa.  His  brother  Salvatore, 
and  his  son  Francesco,  excelled  in  similar  subjects, 

CASTIGLIO'XE,  Giuseppe,  1C9&-17G8;  an  Italian  Jesuit  missionary  who  labored 
many  years  in  Pekin  and  other  parts  of  China.  He  was  also  an  artist  of  ability,  and  it 
is  said'that  the  emj)eror  Kien-Long  erected  several  palaces  from  his  designs. 

CASTIGLIONE  DEL'LE  STIVIE  EE,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  22  m.  n.Av.  of  JIantua.  It 
is  "walled  anil  defended  by  an  ancient  castle;  but  is  chicAy  celebrated  on  account  of  the 
victory  obtained  here  by  the  French  over  the  Austrians  in  1790,  and  which  gave  the  title 
of  due  de  Ca^itiglione  to  marshal  Augereau.     Pop.  3,71G. 

CASTILE'  (Spanish,  Ca'3TIi/la)  forms,  in  a  geograjihical  and  political  point  of  view, 
the  central  district  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  being  the  middle  and  most  strongly  marked 
plateau  of  S])ain,  as  well  as  the  central  seat  of  the  monarchy.  Both  geographically  and 
•  politiciUly  it  is  divided  into  Old  and  New  Castile — Castillala  Vt'cja  and  CastUld.  la  Xueva. 
The  former  district,  situated  in  40^  5' to 43°  32'  n.  lat.,  and  1"  40'loo°35'  w\  long.,  rises, 
in  the  form  of  an  elevated  plateau,  to  the  height  of  2.500  to  3,000  feet.  It  is  walled  in 
on  all  sides:  on  the  n.,  by  the  highest  masses  of  the  Canlabrian  mountains,  which  .sepa- 
rate it  from  the  Basque  jirovinces  and  Asturias;  on  the  s.,  by  the  high  ridge  forming  the 
water-shed  between  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus;  while  the  Sierras  de  Oca,  de  Urbion,  and 
Moncayo,  and  the  heights  of  Leon  and  Tras-os-Montes  bound  it  on  the  e.  and  west.  The 
high  plateau  of  Old  C.  is  but  scantily  watered,  and  its  natural  characteristics  far  from 
inviting.  In  many  parts,  nothing  is  presented  to  the  eye  but  a  wide,  unwooded,  almost 
treeless  waste  of  land,  unrefreshed  by  streams,  in  some  parts  monotonously  covered 
with  stunted  grasses,  and  in  otluirs  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  traveler  may 
walk  manj'  miles  without  finding  a  village,  or  even  a  solitary  farm-house.  All  Old  C, 
liowever,  is  not  a  dusty  desert.  There  are  rich  tracts  in  it  producing  some  of  the  finest 
wheat  in  the  world.  Madder  and  gi'asses  are  also  producetl  abmidantlj- in  some  parts; 
and  even  the  olive  flourishes  whore  it  is  protected  from  the  frost  and  snow  of  winter, 
and  from  the  cold  winds  prevailing  in  Oct.  and  the  following  mouths.  Iron  and  other 
minerals  exist  in  plenty,  but  are  not  worked  to  any  great  extent.  Sheep,  cattle,  pigs, 
and  mules  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  3Iauufactures  consist  of  coarse 
woolens,  cotton,  linen,  leather,  and  glass. 

The  plateau  of  New  C.vstile — wliieh  is  situated  between  lat.  38°  23'  and  41°  15'  n., 
and  long.  1'  and  5"  25' w. — like  Old  C,  is  also  inclosed  by  mountains.  Though  lyinff 
1800  ft." lower  than  Old  C,  New  C.  presents  many  similar  ciiaracteri.stics  of  soil  and 
scenery.  It  is  mostly  sterile,  and  scantily  irrigated;  little  rain  falls,  and  the  nightly 
dews  arc  insufficient  to  refresh  the  plains,  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  trees,  and,  in 
summer,  appear  quite  burned  uj).  Olives,  corn,  pulse,  and  salTron  are  cultivated  in 
some  neighborhoods;  but  Hocks  of  sheep  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  exten.:ive  tracts 
of  land.  The  commerce,  carried  on  by  means  of  long  trains  of  mules,  reminds  the  tour- 
ist of  tiic  caravan  traffic  over  eastern  deserts.  Industry  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
manufactures  of  coar.se  woolen  goods.  The  yield  of  the  salt-mines  m  the  s.  is  consid- 
erable; and  (iuicksilver,  especially  at  Almaden  (q.v.),  and  iron  (manufactured  at  Toledo) 
are  plentiful.  The  Castilians  have  even  more  than  the  general  haughtiness  of  the  Span- 
ish character.  Their  language  prevails  throughout  the  educated  classes,  as  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Spain,  and  their  rulers  have  extended  their  .sway  over  the  whole  nation. 

In  the  i>resent  administrative  division  of  Spain  into  forty-nine  provinces,  the  division 
of  Old  and  New  C,  though  it  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  people,  is  one  belonging 
to  pa.st  history.  Old  C.  is  now  divided  into  the  eight  provinces  of  Burgos,  Lofrrofio, 
Santander,  Soria.  Segovia,  Avila,  Palencia,  and  Valladolid.  The  population,  distributed 
,  over  an  area  of  22.797  scj.m.,  amnnntefl,  in  1S70,  to  1,6.'*9.864.  New  C.  includes  the  five 
<  provinces— ^Madrid,  Guadalaxara,  Guenc;;!,  Toledo,  and  Ciudad  Beal.  and  on  an  area  of 
30.8«2  sq.m.  has  1,. '541, 772  inhabitants.  Resides  these  provinces,  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 
Galicia.  the  principality  of  Asturias,  and  the  districts  of  Estremadura,  Andalusia, 
Granada,  and  Murcia,  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 

C.  first  became  an  imiependent  country  in  762,  and  remained  so  until  1028,  when  it 
passed  to  Rancho  TIL,  king  of  Navarre.  His  son.  Ferdinand  I.  (great),  founded  the 
Kingdom  of  C.,  and  among  olheracquisitions  annexed  to  it  the  kin'/dom  of  Leon.  This 
union,  however,  was  not  permanent,  Leon  lieingmade  a  separate  kingdom  for  Ferdinand 
II.  The  two  kinirdoms,  however,  were  afterwards  reunited  in  the  13lh  c.  in  the  person 
of  Ferdinand  IIL,  and  remained  ever  after  under  one  scepter.  Among  the  successors 
of  Ferdinand  III.,  the  most  distinguished  was  Alfon.so  X.,  by  who.se  direction  the 
Alfon.sine  (astronomical)  tables  were  drawn  up.  By  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  sister  and 
luccessor  of  Henry  IV.,  with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon  (1469),  the  two  crowns  of  C, 
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and  Aragon  became  miitcd  (1479),  and  from  these  sprang  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  -n-hich, 
however,  was  not  fully  established  before  tlie  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1516,  whea 
Charles  I.  of  Spain  (Cliarles  V.  of  Germany)  inherited  both  crowns. 

CASTIL'LA,  Don  li.VMox,  1797-1867;  a  Peruvian  who  entered  the  Spanish  army  ia 
i81(),  but  soon  after  1820  jomed  the  revolt  against  Spanish  rule.  In  1830,  Gamarra 
made  him  chief  of  staff  of  the  whole  army,  and  the  provisional  president  appointed 
liim  brig.gen.  After  the  treaty  with  the  president  of  Bolivia,  Castilla  went  to 
Cliili,  and  in  1887  joined  the  Peruvians  who  marched  against  Santa  Cruz,  the  president 
of  Bolivia.  Wlien  the  revolutionists  piocJainied  Gamarra  president,  Castilla  was  made 
minister  of  war.  In  1841,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Peruvian  force  that  invaded 
Bolivia,  and  in  1841  he  was  elected  president  of  Peru.  His  successor,  Echenique, 
became  impopuiar,  and  Castilla  started  a  revolution,  overcame  Echenique,  and  became 
sole  ruler  of  the  country.  One  of  his  important  reforms  was  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
In  LM-IS,  he  was  re-elected  president,  and  in  1860,  he  proclaimed  a  new  constitutioa 
whifli  granted  universal  suffrage  and  prohibited  the  exercise  of  anj'  religion  except  the 
Koinan  Catliolic.  His  last  political  movement  was  in  1867,  when  he  led  an  insurrection 
against  Prado,  then  president;   and  he  was  on  liis  way  to  Arica  when  he  died. 

CASTILLE'JO,  Christov.\.l  De,  1494-1056;  a  Spanish  verse-writer  of  great  fertility, 
whose  poems  were  about  the  last  of  the  old  Spanish  school  before  the  changes  led  by 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega.  Being  strongly  anti-clerical,  Castillejo's  writings  were  usually 
noted  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and  were  smuggled  into  Spain  from  foreign  printing- 
houses,  wliile  in  a  later  period  the  agents  of  the  church  altered  the  verses  to  suit  them- 
selves. The  works  of  Castillejo  are  in  three  books,  one  entitled  Love,  one  Concersation 
and  PdHtim.'.,  and  the  third  comprising  moral  and  religious  verses.  He  died  in  a 
monastery. 

CASTILION,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gironde,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dordogne,  26  m.  e.  of  Bordeaux.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen 
yarns,  nails,  and  cordage.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  between  the  forces 
of  Henry  VI.  of  England  and  Charles  VII.  of  France,  July,  1458,  in  which  the  English 
met  with  a  signal  defeat,  their  leader,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  his  sou,  being  slain. 
Oi  all  their  possessions  in  France,  Calais  alone  remained  to  the  English  after  this  battle, 
the  incidents  of  wliich  were  seized  on  by  Shakespeare  for  the  sixth  scene  in  his  play  of 
King  Henry  VI.,  part  i.     Pop.  '76,  2,766. 

CASTINE,  a  t.  in  Hancock  co.,  Maine,  on  the  Penobscot,  34  m.  below  Bangor;  pop. 
'70,  1808.  It  was  here  that  the  baron  de  Castine  settled  in  1667  a  French  colony,  which 
was  soon  abandoned  in  consequence  of  Indian  and  English  wars.  In  1760,  it  was  re- 
occupied  b}^  the  English,  wiio  made  a  hari)or  that  was  always  acces.sible  for  the  largest 
ships.  Castine  is  now  a  port  of  entry,  and  ship-building  and  fishing  are  the  employ- 
ments of  the  greater  portion  of  the  people. 

CASTING,  in  angling,  is  the  term  applied  to  the  act  of  throwing  a  fly  or  a  fish-bait. 
In  casting  a  fly  with  a  single-handed  rod,  the  beginner  should  let  outabout  as  much 
line  as  the  length  of  the  rod;  grasp  the  rod  just  above  the  reel;  then  wave  it  back  over 
the  right  or  left  shoulder,  with  a  slightly  circular  sweep,  so  as  to  extend  the  line  behind; 
and  then  bring  it  forward  with  a  steady  cutting  kind  of  action,  urging  the  point  of  the 
rod  towards  the  spot  wliere  the  fly  is  to  fall,  taking  care  not  to  carry  the  point  of  the 
rod  too  far  forward,  or  too  low,  or  the  line  will  not  fall  straight  andevenly  on  the  water. 
The  object  of  the  circular  sween  l)ehind  is  to  prevent  the  fly  from  cracking  off.  By 
slightly  raising  the  point  of  the  rod  just  as  the  fly  is  delivered,  the  line  is  straightened; 
and  the  fly,  checked  in  mid  career,  falls  like  thistle-down  upon  the  water.  Always  allow 
time  for  the  line  to  go  straight  out  behind,  for  if  returned  too  quickly,  the  fly  cracks  off. 
In  casting  with  the  double-handed  rod,  the  one  hand  grasps  the  rod' above  the  reel,  and 
the  other  below  it,  the  lower  hand  acting  as  a  pivot  upon  which  the  rod  turns. 

In  casting  a  bait,  eitiier  for  spinning,  trolling,  or  live-baiting,  the  bait  is  suffered  to 
hang  from  the  point  of  the  rod  ubout  a  yard.  Taking  the  rod  in  botli  hands,  the  line 
clasped  to  the  rod  in  his  right,  the  angler  waves  the  bait  gently  back;  and  having  first 
drawn  as  much  line  as  he  rer^uires  off  the  reel,  and  laid  it  loosely  at  his  feet,  he^ends 
the  bait  forwai-d  with  a  swing  tow^ards  the  point  he  desires  to  reach. 

CASTING.     See  Fox'ndixg,  ajite. 

CASTING-NET,  a  species  of  net  very  widely  distributed,  having  been  found  in  use 
amongst  various  savage  tribes  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  whom,  from  long 
and  constant  practice,  use  it  with  a  dexterity  and  address  unknown  in  England.  The 
nets  used  in  England  are  usually  from  13  to  20  ft.  in  circumference  when  spread  out. 
They  are  netted  in  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  long  loose  bag  or  cone;  and  so  much  is  the 
number  of  meshes  increased  as  the  net  progi-esses,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  spread  out 
in  a  perfectly  flat  and  circular  form,  the  apex  of  the  cone  forming  the  center  of  the 
circle.  To  this  apex  is  attached  a  rope  of  some  yards  in  length;  when" casting,  this  rope 
is  fastened  round  the  left  wrist  of  the  caster.  The  bottom  o.f  the  net,  which  forms, 
when  it  is  held  up  b}'  the  apex,  the  base  of  the  cone,  or,  when  spread,  the  circumference 
of  the  circle,  is  hung  around  with  perforated  leads  or  bullets.  These  liave  not  only  the 
effect  of  carrying  the  net  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  but  also,  when  it  is  cast,  of  causing 
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the  net  to  spread  open.  The  bottom  of  the  net  is  ttimed  up  some  6  in.  or  more  in  depth, 
and  hung  up  on  the  inside  about  every  10  in.  or  so,  to  an  upper  portion  of  the  net,  by 
stout  strings,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  purse;  tliis  is  called  the  "tuck."  When  the  net  is 
required  to  be  cast,  the  caster,  having  fastened  the  rope  to  his  wrist,  and  coiled  it  loosely 
in  his  left  band,  hangs  a  portion  of  the  net  over  his  left  shoulder;  and  then  gathering  as 
much  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  net  as  be  can  collect  in  his  right  hand,  and  liolding  it  up 
60  as  to  open  the  net  as  much  as  possible,  makes  a  semicircular  sweep  of  the  body  and 
the  right  hand — rather  diliicult  to  accomplish  without  practice — and  whirls  the  net  away 
off  the  shoulder.  The  centrifugal  motion  thus  communicated  to  the  leads,  etc.,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  net,  causes  it  to  open  like  a  circle  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  leads 
carry  it  to  the  bottom,  and  the  net  thus  covers  all  that  comes  within  its  circle.  The 
rope  is  then  pulled  gradually,  and  worked  from  side  to  side,  in  order  to  narrow  the 
circle,  to  bring  it  once  more  into  a  cone;  and,  in  their  efforts  to  escape,  the  lish  that 
may  have  been  covered  are  gradually  driven  into  the  tuck  or  purse  of  the  net.  ^Vhen 
the  leads  are  all  close  together,  the  net  is  lifted  from  the  water,  and  the  lish  in  the  tuck 
are  taken  out.  The  cost  of  a  cast-net  is  regulated  by  the  circumference  and  tlie  size  of 
the  mesh.     They  may  be  had  from  12».  to  80.<.  or  more. 

CASTING-VOTE,  the  vote  by  which  the  chairman  or  president  of  a  meeting  is  generally 
empowered  to  ai-ni  the  balance  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  where  the  otlier  votes  are 
equally  divided.  In  the  house  of  commons,  the  speaker  does  not  vote  at  all  unless  this 
"occurrence  takes  place.  As  his  position  in  this  respect  is  felt  to  be  a  delicate  one  for  a 
person  whose  duty  it  is  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  contentions  of  party,  it  is  usual 
for  the  speaker  to  vote  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  house  an  opportunity  of  reconsiderin;; 
its  decision'.  The  same  rule  prevails  in  select  committees.  Following  a  similar  rule, 
the  chairman  at  corporation  and  general  meetings  usually  gi%'es  his  casting-vote  either  in 
a  way  that  will  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  or  for  what  seems  the  popular 
view  of  the  case,  although  that  may  be  at  variance  with  liis  convictions. 

CAST-IEON,  or  Pio-Iron.  This  is  the  crudest  form  of  iron,  and  the  method  of  its 
production  is  described  under  the  head  Iron.  There  are  two  leading  kinds  of  it,  namely, 
white  pig-iron  and  gray  pig-iron;  the  former  is  also  called  forge-iron,  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  chiefly  used  for  conversion  into  mallea])le  iron  and  steel;  and  the  latter  is  often 
called  foundry-iron,  on  account  of  its  suitability  for  castings.  Of  each  of  these,  again, 
there  are  many  varieties;  and  much  light  has  of  late  years  been  thrown  on  what  consti- 
tutes their  different  qualities,  by  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  White  cast- 
iron,  when  smelted  from  the  argillaceous  ores  of  the  coal-measures,  is  of  inferior  value 
to  the  gray;  much  of  it,  indeed,  being  produced  against  the  will  of  the  iron-master, 
when  the  blast-furnace  is  working  badly.  But  wlieu  obtained  from  pure  ores  and  fuel 
it  is  the  most  valuable  kind,  because  it  contains  fewer  imi)urities,  and  lias  its  carbou 
nearly  all  in  the  combined  state,  in  which  case  it  is  best  suited  for  the  manufacture  of 
wrought-iron  and  steel.  Gray  pig-iron  contains  carbon  both  in  the  combined  and  the 
uncorabined  (graphitic)  state.  '  In  the  grayest  kind,  uncombincd  carbon  greatly  prevails, 
and  the  fracture  of  the  iron  is  more  distinctly  granular  or  scaly-crystalline  than  is  the 
ca.se  with  other  varieties.  Such  cast-iron  is  usually  called  No.  1.  It  is  much  softer,  but 
fuses  at  a  liigher  temperature  than  white  pig-iron.  It  also  becomes  thinly  liquid  when 
melted,  and  expands  slightly  just  before  cooling — properties  which  render  it  extremely 
valuable  for  ca.stiugs.  As  the  grayness  and  graphite-like  brightness  dimini.sh,  the  iron 
is  known  as  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  so  on  for  several  numbers,  till  we  come  to  the  clo.se  tex- 
ture and  light  color  of  white  pig-iron;  No.  2  bein,;,'  but  slightly  different  from  No.  1, 
and  No.  5  from  white-iron,  in  quality.  No.  3  is  intermediate  between  the  extremes. 
When  cast-iron  is  partly  gray  and  jjartly  white,  it  is  called  mottled  iron.  Cast-iron  con- 
tains from  2  to  5  per  cent  of  carbon,  the  maximum  amount  in  steel  being  2;  but  steel  is 
practically  free  from  silicon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  while  cast-iron  is  not. 

CASTLE  (Sax.  c/uitel;  Lat.  canUllum.  diniin.  from  cnstrum),  a  building  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  attack.  The  root  of  the  word  is  the  same  as  that  of  rma, 
a  little  hou.se  or  hut,  and  probably  means  a  driving  off  or  repelling;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  in  Welsh  the  radical  syllable  can  signifies  a  C. 
separated,  and  also  hatred,  malice,  etc.  The  c/Jttclln.,  left  by  the  Romans  in  Britain  and 
elsewhere,  were  constructed  on  the  general  model  of  their  stationary  encampments 
{a-ifra  stativa),  (see  Camp  and  Encami'mknt);  and  though  they  may  have  suggested  the 
castles  of  the  middle  ages,  they  difTered  from  them  in  being  designed  for  military  pur 
po.se9only,  and  not  also  as  places  of  permanent  residence.  Even  Burgh  castle,  in  Suf- 
folk, the  ancient  Garamonium,  and  Itichborongli  ca.stle,  in  Kent,  the  ancient  Kutupia*, 
were  encampments  or  fortresses,  rather  than  castles. 

Besides  these  monuments  of  the  military- occupation  of  the  f.sland  by  the  Romans, 
traces  are  found  in  various  part-;  of  the  coiintrj*  of  encampments  or  castles,  which  are 
ascribed  to  its  aboriginal  or  early  inhat)itants.  These  are  generally  situated  on  the  tops 
of  hills;  as,  for  example,  the  Herefordshire  beacon,  on  the  3Ialvern  hills;  Moel  Arthur, 
in  Flintshire;  Chem  castle,  in  Cornwall;  the  Maiden  castle,  in  Dorsetshire;  the  Cater- 
thuns,  near  Brechin,  in  Forfarshire;  the  Barmkin  of  Echt,  in  Al)erdeenshire.  It  is 
pi-jobable  that  the  Saxons  adapted  the  Roman  castles  to  a  certain  extent  to  their  modes 
of  defense,  and  traces  of  Saxon  and  even  Norman  workmanship  are  found  in  struc- 
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tures  which  are  believed  to  have  been  originally  riomaa.  Oue  very  frequent  change 
consisted  in  raising  a  mound  of  earth  on  one  side  of  the  walls  on  which  the  keep  or 
citadel  was  erected.  The  Decuman  and  Piretorian  gates  were  also,  as  at  Portchester, 
converted  into  the  fortified  entrances  peculiar  to  the  castellated  structures  of  the  middle 
ages.  But  of  castles  designed  for  residence  as  well  as  defense,  there  are  few  or  none 
which  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  conquest.  They  were  part  of  the  organization 
of  the  feudal  system — castle-guard  l)oing  one  of  the  duties  which  the  tenants  were  taken 
bound  to  pay  in  return  for  their  lauds;  and  till  that  system  was  developed  by  the  Nor- 
mans, the  residences  of  persons  of  importance  were  probably  guarded  only  by  their 
domestic  retainers,  or,  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  perhaps  by  the  national  militia. 
The  absence  of  strongholds  is  said  to  have  been  a  reason  why  William  the  conqueror  so 
easily  became  master  of  tlie  kingdom;  and  it  was  as  a  protection  against  the  resentment 
Avhich  the  conc[uest  occasioned,  tluit  most  of  the  great  Norman  castles  of  England  were 
built.  As  these  castles  grew  in  strength  by  the  additions  and  improvements  of  each  gen- 
eration, they  afforded  their  possessors  the  means  not  only  of  security  from  their  fellow- 
subjects,  but  of  independence  as  regarded  the  central  government.  The  lord  of  every 
C.  became  a  petty  tyrant;  and  no  small  portion  of  the  history  of  England,  and,  indeed, 
of  Europe  altogether,  during  the  feudal  period,  consists  of  an  account  of  the  attempts 
which  were  made  by  the  monarcli  to  extirpate  what  Matthew  Paris  has  emphatically 
designated  as  "  these  nests  of  devils  and  dens  of  thieves."  Of  castles  of  this  descrip- 
tion, it  is  said  that  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  (1135-54),  uo  fewer  than  1115 
were  built. 

The  Xorman  C,  which  was  the  most  complete  structure  of  the  kind,  was  generally 
surrounded  by  a  moat  or  ditch;  and  in  order  that  the  ditch  might  be  readily  filled  with 
Avater,  the  site  chosen  was  usually  either  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  or  on  a  peninsula  running 
into  a  lake.  In  the  latter  case,  the  ditch  was  of  course  merely  a  deep  cut  made  through 
the  neck  of  land,  by  means  of  which  the  C.  and  its  surroundings  were  converted  into  an 
ihland.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  ditch,  mounds  were  constructed,  which  were  sur- 
mounted with  walls  and  towers,  both  of  which,  but  particularly  the  latter,  were  supplied 
witii  battlements  and  bastions.  1  lie  entrance-gates  were  also  protected  by  towers, 
\\hich  were  usually  of  great  strength.  The  communication  was  by  a  bridge,  sometimes 
of  stone,  but  usually  of  wood,  which  was  made  to  draw  up  and  down;  and  the  entrance, 
in  addition  to  thick  fulding-doors,  was  protected  by  a  portcullis  (q.  v.),  which  was  dropped 
down  tlirough  grooves  in  the  masonry  at  the  sides.  The  gateway,  in  castles  of  the 
larger  sort,  was  further  defended  by  a  barl)ican  (q.v.).  On  passing  the  external  wall, 
you  entered  the  bailey  (c^.v.),  which  sometimes  consisted  of  several  courts,  and  contained 
the  barracks,  magazines,  well,  a  chapel,  and  sometimes  even  a  monastery.  The  only 
portion  of  the  C.  which  was  alwajs  spoken  of  as  distinguished  from  the  bailey,  was  the 
keep  (q.v.)  or  citadel,  which  corresponded  to  the  prtetorium  of  the  Roman  fortification. 
The  keep  was  a  species  of  internal  C,  more  stronglj'  defended  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  fortress,  and  placed  in  tlie  most  advantageous  position,  so  as  to  afford  a  last 
chance  to  the  garrison  when  driven  from  the  external  works.  As  the  keep  had 
the  same  design  as  tbe  C.  itself,  it  contained  most  of  its  appliances,  even  to  a  chapel, 
when  large  and  complete.  The  keep  was  also  called  the  dungeon  or  donjon  (q.v.). 
An  excellent  example  of  a  keep  is  seen  at  Rochester  castle.  The  best  known  is  proba- 
bly thr^.t  at  Windsor,  which  forms  so  prominent  an  object  in  the  surrounding  land- 
scape. The  protection  which  the  walls  of  his  C.  afforded  to  the  retainers  of  a  baron, 
in  a  state  of  society  in  which  life  and  property  were  extremely  insecure,  naturally 
led  to  the  construction  of  houses  around  the  moat,  and  to  this  custom  a  very  large 
number  of  the  towns,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  owe  their 
origin.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  this  process  of  town-formation  maj'  be  seen 
in  all  its  earlier  .stages;  from  the  few  peasants'  houses  and  the  village  church  nestling 
under  the  ivy -covered  ruin  on  the  cliff,  to  the  large  and  prosperous  citj-  of  Coblenz. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  existence  of  these  castles  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  a 
causer  but  as  an  effect  of  a  certain  feeling  of  security  on  the  part  of  the  surrounding  pop- 
ulation; for  where  a  country  was  thoroughly  insecure,  the  risk  of  the  castles  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  tiius  proving  a  source  not  of  protection  but  of  oppression, 
was  so  great  as  to  prevent  their  erection.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  sir  Walter  Scott 
explains  the  slight  character  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Scottish  border,  notwithstanding 
centuries  of  warfare.  "  It  was  enrly  discovered  that  the  English  surpassed  their  neigh- 
bors in  the  arts  of  assaulting  and  defending  fortified  places.  The  policy  of  the  Scotch, 
therefore,  deterred  them  from  erecting  upon  the  borders  buildings  of  such  extent  and 
strength,  as  being  once  taken  by  the  foe,  would  have  been  capable  of  receiving  a  per- 
manent garrison.  To  themselves,  the  woods  and  hills  of  their  country  were  pointed  out 
by  the  great  Bruce  as  tlieir  safest  bulwarks;  and  the  maxim  of  the  Douglases,  that  'it 
was  befter  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  cheep,'  was  adopted  by  every  border 
chief."  For  these  reasons,  "we  do  not  find,  on  the  Scottish  borders,  the  splendid  and 
extensive  castles  which  graced  and  defended  the  opposite  frontier.  The  Gothic  grandeur 
of  Alnwick,  of  Rabv.  and  of  Xaworth,  marks  the  Avealthier  and  more  secure  state  of  the 
English  nobles."  The  residence  of  the  Scottish  chieftain,  "was  commonly  a  large 
square  battleiuented  tower,  called  a  keep  or  peel,  placed  on  a  precipice,  or  on  the  banks 
of  a  torrent,  and,  if  the  ground  would  permit,  surrounded  by  a  moat.     In  short,  the  sit- 
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uation  of  a  borrler-hoiiRC,  encompassed  by  wonrls,  and  rendered  almost  inaccessible  by- 
torrents,  by  rocks  and  morasses,  sutlicientiy  indicated  the  pursuits  and  apprelieusions  of 
its  inhabitants." — Mimirelsy  of  the  S/jftinh  Border,  Introduction. 

CASTLEBAR',  the  capital  of  the  co.  of  ^Mayo,  Ireland,  ir.9  m.  w.n.w.  of  Dublin.  It 
is  situated  on  the  CastleDar  river,  near  the  head  of  a  valle}'  at  tlie  n.w.  end  of  the  great 
limestone  plain  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Kosconmioii,  Sligo, 
Gahvay,  and  Mayo.  The  two  main  streets  ci'oss  each  otlier,  and  the  chief  buildings  are 
in  a  .scjuare  near  the  w.  end.  The  suburbs,  as  in  most  of  the  w-.  Irish  towns,  consist  of 
the  wretched  hovels  of  agricultuial  laborers.  Pop.  '71,  3,571.  C.  has  some  coarse  linen 
manufactures.  Here  tiie  Iri.sh,  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  massacred  the  Englisli  parlia- 
mentary arm}-,  and  in  17^6  was  executed  the  famous  "fighting  Fitzgerald."  In  1798, 
the  French  gen.  Humbert,  held  the  town  for  a  fortnight.  In  1840  and  1847,  C.  suf- 
fered extremely  from  the  famine. 

CASTLEMAINE,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Victoria,  Anstralia,  65  m.  n.w.  of  Mei 
bourne;  pop.  '71,  7,308.  It  was  a  place  of  much  importance  when  gold  mining  began, 
tlie  diggings  near  bj^  being  among  the  earliest  opened.  The  Victoria  railroad  passes 
through  the  town. 

CASTLE  PEAK,  a  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California,  about  38'^  10'  n. ;  height 
estimated  at  13,000  feet. 

CASTLEREAGH',  Loud.     See  Londonderry,  Marquis  op. 

CASTLES,  in  heraldry,  are  often  given  as  charges  in  the  sliields  of  persons  wlio  have 
reduced  them,  or  been  the  first  to  mount  their  walls  in  an  assault.  The  practice  of 
heralds,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  has  not  been  very  consistent,  as  we  learn  that  in 
1602,  a  castle  was  granted  by  William  Cambden,  Clareucieux  king  of  ai-ms,  to  William 
Frear,  doctor  of  physic! 

CASTLETOX,  at.  in  Richmond  co. ,  New  York,  forming  the  n.  portion  of  Staten 
island,  and  occupied  in  part  by  the  summer  residences  of  business  men  of  the  city, 
pop.  '75,  10,957;  in  '80,  13,679.  New  Brighton  is  the  only  considerable  village.  There 
are  ferries  from  several  points  in  the  township  to  New  York,  and  one  to  New  Jersey; 
and  a  railroad  connects  with  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Among  the  institutions  is 
"  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,"  a  home  for  old  and  indigent  seamen,  established  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century  by  capt.  Kandall.  The  surface  of  the  township  is  hilly,  and 
tliere  are  many  charming  sites  occupied  by  handsome  modern  villas,  from  some  of 
wiiich  wide  views  may  be  had  over  the  city  of  New  York,  and  large  portions  of  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island,  and  the  ocean. 

CASTLETON,  a  village  in  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  12  m.  s.  of  Rutland,  reached  by  the 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  and  the  Kutlantl  and  Washington  railroads;  pop.  '80,  2005. 
The  slate  quarries  in  the  neighborhood  are  valuable.  In  the  village  is  the  state  normal 
schoul. 

CASTLETOWN,  the  capital  town  and  seat  of  government  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  called  in 
Manx  IliUcy  CaMtd,  or  the  Town  of  the  Castle.  C.  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  Castle- 
town bay,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  surrounds  Castle  Rushen,  a 
Danisli  fortress  of  prodigious  strength,  having  walls  from  13  to  18  ft.  in  thickness, 
built  of  the  limestone  found  on  the  spot,  which  is  of  so  impcrishal)le  a  nature  that  the 
sharp  angles  of  the  keep  retain  the  marks  of  the  builder's  chisel,  though  comph^ted  in 
the  lOlh  century.  The  castle  was  founded  by  Gutlired  II.  of  the  Orrys  kings  of  Man, 
and  having  beea  added  to  from  time  to  time,  it  now  consists  of  a  pile  of  building  of  a 
most  imposing  appearance.  It  underwent  a  six  months'  siege  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1313. 
The  keep  is  u.sed  as  the  |)ublic  jail  of  the  island,  and  the  other  i)ortion  of  tiic  ca.stle  con- 
sists of  public  offices,  officer's  apartments,  and  accommodation  for  the  chancery  and 
other  superior  courts. 

Being  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  l)old  coast-.scenery  of  the  Calf  of  Man,  Spanish 
head,  etc.,  C.  is  a  d(;sirable  resort  for  the  numerous  tourists  who  frequent  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Ship-buildiug  has  of  late  made  considerable  progress  in  Castletown.  Pop.  '71, 
2,330. 

CASTOR,  Antonius,  an  eminent  botanist  of  Rome  in  the  first  century  after  Christ; 
several  times  qucjted  and  mentioned  i)y  Pliny.  lie  had  a  botanical  gartlen,  pvohnbly  the 
earliest  on  record.  He  lived  more  than  100  years  in  jjcrfect  health,  it  is  rej^rted,  both 
of  body  and  min<l. 

CASTOREUM,  a  substance  secreted  in  two  glandular  sacs,  closely  connected  with, 
but  quite  distinct  from,  the  organs  of  reproduction  in  the  beaver  (q.v.),  and  at  one  time 
held  in  the  highest  repute  in  medicine,  although  now  regarded  as  almost  inert,  and 
chiefly  u.sed  by  perfumers.  The  C.  .sacs  are  pear-sjjaped,  and  it  a])pears  in  conmieree  in 
these  sacs  themselves,  connected  in  pairs  as  they  are  taken  from  the  animal.  C.  is  pro- 
duced botli  by  the  male  and  by  the  female  beaver.  In  Hudson's  bay  commerce,  ten 
pair  of  them  are  equal  in  value  to  one  beaver  skin.  Russian  V.  is  of  much  higher  value 
than  American.  C.  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  From  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
it  was  regarded  as  having  a  specific  influence  over  the  uterus,  and  is  still  in  use  in  the 
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n.  of  Europe.     It  was  at  one  time  also  esteemed  a  most  valuable  medicicc  ia  hysteria, 
catalepsy,  and  other  spasmodic  diseases. 

CASTORID^,  a  f amly  of  mnmmnlia,  of  the  order  rodcntia,  of  which  tlie  beaver  {castor) 
is  tlie  ty]H',  and  in  Avlilch,  besides  llie  beaver,  the  coypu  (myopotamux),  and  the  tnuis- 
quimh,  some  naturalists  include  other  genera  uiore  conuuoidy  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  mouse  and  rat  family  (inuridfp),  as  the  lemmings  and  voles. 

CASTOB  OIL,  a  fixed  oil  obtained  from  tlie  seeds  of  the  C.  O.  plant.  In  extracting 
the  oil,  tlie  .^eeds  are  first  bruised  between  heavy  rollers,  and  then  pressed  in  hempen 
bags  under  a  hydraulic  or  screw  press.  The  best  variety  of  oil  is  thus  obtained  by  press- 
ure in  the  cold,  and  is  known  as  cold-drawn  C.  O. ;  but  if  the  bruised  and  pressed 
seeds  be  afterwards  steamed  or  heated,  and  again  pressed,  a  second  quality  of  oil  is 
obtainea,  which  is  apt  to  become  partially  solid  or  frozen  in  cold  weather.  In  either 
case  the  crude  oil  is  heated  with  water  to  212',  Avhich  coagulates,  and  separates  the 
albumen  and  other  impurities.  Exposure  to  the  sun's  light  bleaches  the  oil,  and  tliis 
process  is  resorted  to  on  the  large  scale.  "When  pure  and  cijld-drawn,  C.  O.  is  of  a  light 
yellow  color;  but  when  of  an  inferior  quality,  it  has  a  greenish,  and  occasionally  a 
brownish  tinge.  It  is  somewhat  thick  and  viscid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  high  for  au 
oil,  being  about  960  (water  being  taken  as  1000).  It  is  miscible  with  alcohol  or  spirits 
of  wine  and  ether.  Reduced  to  a  temperature  of  0' F.,  it  does  not  become  solid;  but 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  very  slowly  becomes  rancid,  tlien  dry  and  hard,  and  serves  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  drying  and  non-drying  oils.  It  has  a  nauseous  .smell,  and 
an  acrid,  disagreeable,  and  sickening  taste,  which  may  be  overcome  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  magnesia.  The  principal  acid  present  in  it  is  ricinolic  iici({  (HO.CasHsaOs),  which 
is  allied  to  oleic  acid. 

C.  O.  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  mildest  of  purgative  medicines.  Given  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls,  with  a  little  peppermint-water,  it  forms  a  gentle  laxa- 
tive for  habits  easily  acted  on  by  medicine;  wliile  a  dose  of  a  table-spoonful,  or  a  little 
more,  will  almost  alwaj's  succeed  if  it  remains  on  the  stomach.  The  only  serious 
objections  to  the  use  of  C.  O.,  are  its  disagreeable  flavor,  and  the  sickness  often  produced 
by  it ;  some  persons  get  over  this  difficulty  by  floating  the  oil  in  hot  coffee,  which  is 
said  to  remove  its  nauseous  quality. 

The  adulteration  of  C.  O.  may  be  various.  Several  of  the  fixed  oils,  including  lard, 
may  be  employed.  The  best  test  of  its  purity  is  its  complete  solubility  in  its  own  vol- 
ume of  absolute  alcohol,  which  other  fixed  oils  are  not.  Crotou  oil  is  occasionally 
added  to  increase  the  purgative  powers  of  the  oil. 

The  Castok  Oil  Pl.\nt  {ricinus  cotmnunin)  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Asia,  but  now 
naturalized  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  in  other  warm  regions  of  the  globe.  The  genus 
ricinus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  eupliorbiacece.  It  has  panicled  flowers,  with  3  to  5- 
partite  perianth;  the  fruit  a  tricoccous  capsule.wilh  one  seed  in  each  cell,  the  outside  of 
the  capsule  generally  covered  w  ith  soft  spines.  The  C.  O.  plant  is  often  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  the  middle  and  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  is  only  an 
annual,  attaining  a  height  of  3  to  10  feet,  but  highly  ornamented  by  its  stately  growth, 
its  large,  broad,  palmato-peltate,  7  to  9-tid  leaves,  |  to  2  ft.  in  diameter,  and  its  gener- 
ally purplish  hue.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  long  glaucous  racemes.  In  warmer 
climates,  it  is  perennial,  and  its  stem  becomes  arborescent,  attaining  e%'eu  80  ft.  in 
height,  with  a  corresponding  thickness,  so  that  ladders  are  used  for  climbing  it.  Dif- 
ferent species  which  have  been  described,  are  probably  mere  varieties.  It  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  appears  to  have  been  valued  by  them.  Its  seeds  have  been  found 
in  Egyptian  sarcophagi.  From  the  resemblance  of  its  seeds  to  an  in.sect  called  lu'ciiiuf, 
it  received  that  name  from  the  Romans.  The  seeds  are  oval,  and  about  four  lines 
long.  They  are  chiefly  valued  for  the  oil  which  they  yield,  on  account  of  which  the 
plant  is  cultivated  in  the  Levant,  Spain,  Provence,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  far  n.  as  Xew  Jersey,  and  in  other  tropical  and  warm  temperate 
countries. — Although  C.  O.  is  chiefly  used  in  medicine,  it  is  not  unfit  for  lamps  and  for 
oiling  the  wheels  of  machinery.  The  streets  of  Lima  are  lighted  and  the  machines 
used  in  the  works  of  the  sugar  plantations  of  Peru  are  oiled  with  it.  The  appearance 
of  the  C.  O.  plant  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  palma  christi,  by  which  it  is  still  some- 
times called.     Its  seeds  were  formerly  known  as  semina  cataputia  mnjoins. 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX,  twin  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome:  known  under  the  name 
of  Dioscuri  (from  Dios  or  Jupiter,  and  Kouroi,  children);  children  of  Jupiter  by  Leda. 
who  met  the  divinity  in  his  form  of  a  swan.  The  Dioscuri  were  specially  reverenced 
among  people  of  the  Dorian  race,  and  were  said  to  have  reigned  at  Sparta.  They  pre- 
sided over  public  games,  Castor  being  the  god  of  equestrian  exercises,  and  Pollux  the 
god  of  boxing;  but  both  were  usually  rejiresented  on  fiery  steeds,  with  spears,  and  egg- 
shaped  helmets  crowned  with  stars.'  They  were  the  patrons  of  hospitality,  and  tlieir 
aid  was  especially  souslit  by  travelers,  to  whom  they  were  always  gracious.  Among 
their  exploits  were  the  invasion  of  Attica  to  rescue  their  sister  Helen  from  Theseus;  their 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt;  their  participation  in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  during 
which  they  married  the  daughters  of  Leucippus;  and  lastly  their  battle  with  the  sons 
of  Aphareus,  in  which  Castor  (the  mortal  brother)  was  slain  by  Idas.  On  finding  him 
dead,  Pollux,  who  was  immortal,  implored  Jupiter  to  permit  him  also  to  die;  but 
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Homer  says  the  dead  one  -^as  permitted  to  live  again  on  condition  that  both  should,  on 
alternate  days,  descend  to  Hades,  or  that  thej'  should  live  onlj'  on  alternate  days. 
Another  story  is  that  they  were  placed  among  the  stars,  and  now,  as  the  T\s'ius,  form 
one  of  the  12  zodiacal  signs.  Tliey  were  greatly  venerated  at  Rome,  where  it  was 
believed  that  at  the  battle  of  lake  Uegillus  they  fougi)t  at  the  head  of  the  legions  of 
the  eommonwealtli,  and  afterwards  with  incredible  speed  carried  to  the  city  the  news 
of  the  victory.  Where  they  alighted  near  a  well  in  the  forum,  a  temple  was'  built,  and 
u  great  festival  was  held  in  their  Iionor  during  the  ides  of  Quiiitilis,  the  supposed  anni- 
versary of  the  battle,  where  sacrifices  were  oilered  at  the  public  charge.  A  part  of  the 
ceremonies  was  a  grand  muster  of  the  equestrian  body,  when  all  tlie  knights,  clad  in 
purple  and  crowned  with  olive,  assembled  at  the  temple  of  ;Mars,  out  of  the  city,  and 
rode  in  state  to  the  forum  where  stood  the  temple  of  the  twins.  For  centunies  this 
pageant  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  sights  in  Rome.  In  the  days  of  Dionysius  the 
cavalcade  consisted  of  5,000  horsemen,  all  persons  of  wealth  and  honorable  repute. 

CASTOR  AJTD  POLLUX,  the  two  principal  stars  in  the  constellation  Gemini  (q.v.), 
were  so  called  from  (.'astor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndareus,  king  of  Laccde- 
mon.  Their  sister  was  the  famous  Helen  of  Troy.  On  account  of  their  mutual  attach- 
ment, Zeus  placed  them  amolig  the  stars. 

CASTOR  AND  POLLUX,  the  name  given  to  a  meteor,  seen  at  sea,  and  which,  under 
the  form  of  twin  balls  of  lire,  attaches  itself  to  the  masts  of  .ships.  Sailors  predict  fair 
Aveatlier  from  its  appearance.  Sometimes,  however,  only  one  ball  of  tire  is  seen;  the 
meteor  is  then  called  Helena,  and  it  is  regarded  as  foreboding  a  storm.  Shakespeare 
makes  mention  of  this  superstition  in  the  Tempest  (act  i.  scene  2). 

CASTRAMETATION  is  the  art  of  encamping;  and  a  camp  is  the  result  of  that  art 
See  t.vMr,  Encampment. 

CASTRA'TION",  taking  away,  or  destroying  the  natural  powers,  or  the  essential 
organs  of  generatibn  in  animals;  in  males  the  removal  of  the  testicles,  and  in  females 
a  mutilation  or  removal  of  the  ovaries,  commonly  called  "spaying."  The  general 
purpose  is  to  make  domestic  animals  more  docile  and  useful,  and  more  valuable  for 
meat,  as  well  as  to  restrict  unlimited  reproduction. 

CASTREN,  Matthias  Alexander,  the  greatest  autiiority  in  regard  to  the  Finnish 
people  and  language,  was  b.  in  1813,  not  far  from  the  Lappish  boundaries  of  Finland. 
He  received  his  earliest  instruction  in  the  town  of  Tonien,  and  afterwards  studied  at 
Helsingfors.  About  the  year  1838,  he  undertook  a  pedestrian  excursion  through  Fin- 
nish Lapland,  in  order  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature;  and,  Jn 
1840,  another  through  Carelia,  to  collect  ballads,  legends,  etc.,  illu.stiative  of  Finnish 
mythology.  On  liis  return,  he  published  in  Swedish  a  translation  of  the  famous  Finnish 
poem,  Kalerala,  the  meter  and  style  of  which  have  been  imitated  liy  Longfellow  in  his 
poem  of  I/i<tiriif/iii.  Aided  by  the  government  of  his  native  province,  he  commenced 
ids  researches  among  the  Finnish,  Norwegian,  and  Russian  Laplanders,  as  also  among 
the  European  and  Siberian  Samoyeds.  Appointed  linguist  and  ethnographer  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  academy,  C,  between  the  years  1845  and  1849,  prosecuted  his  laborious 
investigations  as  far  e.  as  China,  and  as  far  n.  as  the  Arctic  ocean.  On  his  return,  he 
was  appointed  first  professor  of  the  Finnish  language  and  literature  at  the  university  of 
Helsingfors.  He  employed  himself  in  preparing"  for  publication  the  vast  materials 
which  lie  had  collected,  but  died  7tli  ^lay,  1852,  from  exhaustion — a  martyr  to  science. 
Before  liis  death,  appeared  VtrHuch  eincr  osfjakisc/uti  yprachkJirc  -nebst  ktmen  WarUr- 
rerzeichnm  (Petersburg,  1849),  as  the  first  installment  of  his  Northern  Travels  and  Be- 
searches.  He  al.so  wrote  Elcmcnta,  Grammatico'  Syrjaeno'  (Helsingfors,  1844),  and  Elenienta 
Grammaiica?  TxchercmiHSfP  (1845);  On  the  Influence  of  the  Accent  in  the  Jjipjtish  Lanr/vage 
(Petersburg,  1845);  De  Afflxis  Pcrsorudibus  Linguarum  AUaicarum  (Helsingfors,  1850), 
etc. 

CASTR^X',  MATTmAS  At.exandkk,  1813-52;  a  native  of  Finland,  and  the  firr.t 
eminent  philologist  and  antiquarian  of  that  country.  He  traveled  extensively  in  all  i^arts 
of  the  country  to  become  familiar  with  the  language  (having b(?en  educated  in  Swedish), 
and  Avith  the-  antiquities  and  folk-lore  of  the  people.  He  al.'-o  traveled  among  the 
Samoieds  of  Europe  and  Siberia  to  the  provinces  of  China  and  ihe  Arctic  ocean.  He 
was  the  first  professor  of  the  Finnisli  language  and  literature  at  the  university  of  Hel- 
sintrfors.  All  his  works  were  published  after  his  death,  and  a  monument  has  been 
dedicated  to  his  memory  at  Helsingfors. 

CASTRE8,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  is  .situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Agouf,  40  m.  e.  of  Toulouse.  The  two  parts  of  the  town  are  united  i)y  two  stone 
bridges.  In  the  middle  ages,  C.  was  celebrated  for  its  IJenedictine  nbl)ey,  the  heads  of 
which  exercised  a  temporal  sway  over  the  place.  Later,  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  reformed  party.  Imt  it  was  forced  to  submit,  and  had  its  fortifications  demolislied 
in  the  reign  of  Louis"  XIII.  C.  has  beautiful  promenades,  shaded  by  fine  alleys  of  trees, 
hnd  in  the  neighborhood  is  a  remarkable  rocking-stone,  11  ft.  high,  and  weighing  some 
30  tons.  It  is  of  egg-shape,  and  rests  upon  its  smaller  end;  a  strong  jtush  is  sufl'icient 
to  cause  its  vibration.     C.  is  a  busy  manufacturing  place.     Its  fine  wool  dyed  goods  are 
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especially  famous,  and  it  has  also  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  paper,   soap,  etc. 
Fop.  '76,  20,r)20. 

CASTBI,  or  Kastri,  a  village  of  modern  Greece,  in  the  government  of  Phocis,  sit- 
uated on  tiie  s.  declivity  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  and  worthy  of  notice,  as  occupying  a  portion 
of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Delphi  (q.v.).  The  famous  Castalian  spring,  now  called  the 
fountain  of  St.  John,  is  situated  between  200  and  300  yards  to  the  e.  of  the  village. 
Beside  it  grows  a  plane-tree,  the  only  one  in  C,  which  is  fabled  to  be  that  planted  by 
Agamemnon. 

CASTBO  (ancient  Mitylene),  a  seaport  t.  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  the  island  of 
Mitylene,  situated  on  the  e.  coast,  about  55  m.  n.w.  of  Smyrna.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  defended  by  a  castle,  and  its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  Remains  of  the 
ancient  town  are  found  to  the  west.     Pop.  6,500. 

CASTRO,  Gun-LEX  de,  1569-1631;  a  Spanish  dramatist  who  enjoyed  tlie  friendship 
of  Lope  de  Vega,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  famous  festival  of  the  canonization  of  San 
Isidoro,  where  he  won  a  prize  in  the  literary  tournament.  Castro  wrote  about  40  plays, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  Las  Mercedes  del  Cid,  to  which  Corneille  was  greatly 
indebted  for  the  materials  of  his  renowned  tragedy.  It  is  said  that  Castro  died  in 
poverty  and  was  buried  by  charitable  friends. 

CASTPvO,  Henry,  1786-1861;  a  native  of  France,  an  officer  of  the  national  guard  of 
Paris,  who,  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  in  1827, 
was  consul  for  Naples  at  Providence,  R.  I.  He  returned  to  Paris  11  years  later,  became  a 
partner  in  the  counting-house  of  Lafitte,  and  was  made  consul-general  for  the  new  republic 
of  Texas.  He  engaged  in  the  business  of  sending  out  emigi-ants,  and  within  a  few  years 
established  at  Castroville  and  other  places  settlements  which,  after  the  annexation,  were 
organized  into  Medina  county. 

CASTRO,  Inez  de,  whose  mournful  fate  is  the  subject  of  several  tragedies  and  poems, 
was  the  daughter  of  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro,  and  sprang  from  a  branch  of  the  royal 
family  of  Castile.  She  was  appointed  lady-in-waiting  to  the  wife  of  Dom  Pedro,  son  of 
Alfonso  IV.  of  Portugal.  Her  beauty  captivated  Dom  Pedro,  and,  after  the  death  of 
hi"  wife,  in  1345,  he  secretly  married  Inez.  Their  stolen  interviews  took  place  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Clara,  at  Coimbru,  until  the  secret  was  discovered  and  revealed  to  the 
king,  who  was  made  to  believe  that  this  union  might  prove  injurious  to  the  young  Fer- 
dinand, son  of  Dom  Pedro  by  his  deceased  wife.  Questioned  by  his  father,  Dom  Pedro 
had  not  the  courage  to  reveal  the  whole  truth,  while  he  refused  to  marry  another.  In 
the  king's  council,  it  was  determined  that  Inez  must  die.  To  see  this  sentence  exe- 
cuted, the  king  hastened  to  Coimbra,  while  his  son,  Dom  Pedro,  was  engaged  in  hunting 
(1355);  but  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  Inez,  who,  with  her  children,  cast  herself  at  the 
feet  of  the  king,  and  prayed  for  mercy,  diverted  him  for  a  few  moments  from  his  pur- 
pose. His  advisers,  however,  soon  obtained  from  the  king  permission  to  execute  the 
sentence,  and,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  after  the  interview,  Inez  fell  pierced  by  the  dag- 
gers of  assassins.  Dom  Pedro  attempted  a  revolt  against  his  father,  but  was  pacified  by 
the  queen  and  the  archbishop  of  Braga,  and  promised  not  to  seek  revenge  for  the  death 
of  Inez.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  kiug  died,  having  shortly  before  his  death  recom- 
mended the  murderers  of  Inez  to  leave  Portugal,  and  seek  shelter  in  Castile,  where  Peter 
the  cruel  was  then  ruling.  As  several  of  Peter's  nobles  had  escaped  into  Portugal,  to 
avoid  his  oppression,  he  now  proposed  to  Dom  Pedro  an  exchange  of  fugitives,  to  which 
the_  latter  (now  king  of  Portugal)  consented.  Two  of  the  assassins  accordingly  vrere 
delivered  up,  and  were  tortured  and  burned.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  king,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  nobility,  declared  that  he  had  been  lawfully  married,  by  papal  sanc- 
tion, and  in  the  presence  of  the  archbishop  of  Guarda,  to  Inez  de  Castro.  When  this 
statement  had  been  confirmed  by  .several  testimonies,  the  king  gave  orders  that  the  corpse 
of  Inez  should  be  removed  froni  its  grave,  clothed  in  royal  attire,  with  a  crown  on  the 
head,  and  seated  on  a  throne,  should  receive  homage  as  .queen.  This  strange  ceremony 
was  performed,  the  nobles  of  Portugal  bowing  before  the  enthroned  dead,  and  kissing 
the  hem  of  the  royal  robe.  The  body  was  then  removed  to  Alcoba9a  followed  by  the 
king,  with  the  bishops  and  the  nobility,  all  on  foot.  A  splendid  marble  monument  was 
erected  over  the  grave  of  Inez,  surmounted  by  her  statue,  wearing  a  crown. 

CASTRO,  JoAODE,  1500-48;  viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  Indies,  son  of  the  civil  gover- 
nor of  Lisbon.  He  served  in  a  military  capacity  in  Tangier,  Tunis,  and  elsewhere,  and  went 
to  the  Indies  with  his  uncle,  Garcia  de  Noronha.  On  arriving  at  Goa  he  enlisted  among 
the  "bravest  of  the  brave"  who  wei'e  told  off  for  the  relief  of  Din  (a  Portuguese  settle- 
ment on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  in  the  present  province  of  Guzerat).  Returning  to 
Portugal  he  was  made  commander  of  a  fleet  to  clear  the  European  seas  of  pirates;  and 
in  1545  he  was  sent  out  as  viceroy  of  the  Indies  to  supplant  Martin  de  Souza.  The  next 
three  years  were  full  of  struggle,  suffering,  and  triumph.  Valiantly  seconded  by  his  two 
sons,  one  of  whom  was  killed  before  Diu,  he  overthrew  Mahmoud,  king  of  Cambodia, 
relieved  the  beleaguered  town  of  Diu,  and  defeated  the  great  army  of  Adhcl  Khan.  He 
subsequently  completed  the  subjugation  of  Malacca,  soon  after  which  he  was  fully  com- 
missioned as  viceroy,  but  did  not  live  long  to  fill  the  place,  dying  the  next  year  in  the 
arms  of  his  friend,  St.  Francis  Xavier.     He  was  buried  at  Goa,  but  the  body"  was  after- 
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•wards  removed  to  Portugal,  to  be  interred  under  a  splendid  monument  in  tiie  convent  at 
Bemtica. 

CASTEO  DEL  EIO,  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  situated  on  a  slope  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Guadajocillo,  16  ni.  s.e.  of  Cordova.  A  ]>ortiou  of  the  old  towii  is  surrounded  by 
ruinous  walls:  the  new  town  lying  outside  of  these  has  some  good  streets.  It  has  man- 
ufactures of  woolen  and  linen  fabrics,  eartheuware,  etc.,  and  considerable  trade  iu  agri- 
cultural produce.     Pop.  9,100. 

CASTRO-GIOVANNI,  a  t.  of  Sicilj',  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  is  situated  13  ra.  n.e. 
of  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  on  a  remarkably  fertile  plateau,  Avhich  rises  precipitously 
to  a  height  of  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  Castro-Giovauui  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Enna,  of  which  Ceres  was  the  presiding  goddess,  and  her  most  famous  temple 
was  here.  The  neighborhood  was  the  scene  of  Proserpine's  abduction  by  Pluto.  In 
connection  with  the  Punic  and  Servile  wars,  Enna  has  a  conspicuous  ]>art  in  early 
history.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  old  town.  A  castle  and  other  buildings  of  Sara- 
cenic origin  are  still  standing.  The  district  yields  large  quantities  of  sulphur.  Pop. 
14,633. 

CASTRONUOVO,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  25  m.  n.  of  Girgenti.  It 
is  situated  on  a  hill,  is  fortified,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  quarries  of  line  marble.  Pop. 
4,02'J. 

CASTROVILLA'RI,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  presence  of  Cosenza,  34  m.  n.  of  Cosenza. 
It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  .surrounded  by  mountains,  is  partially  fortified,  and  has  an 
old  massive  castle,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  manna,  silk,  etc.     Pop.  7,931. 

CASTRUC'CIO  CASTRACA'NI,  1283-1328;  a  Ghibclline  exiled  at  an  early  age 
■with  his  parents  and  others  of  that  faction;  orphaned  at  the  age  of  19;  served  as  a  sol- 
dier iu  England,  France,  and  Lombardy,  until  in  1313  he  returned  to  Italy  and  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  Ghibelliues,  who  had  obtained  mastery  over  the  Guelphs.  Thence- 
forth he  passed  a  stormy  life,  chiefly  in  the  support  of  the  emperor  Louis  V.,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Rome,  and  who  made  him  duke  of  Lucca,  count  of  the  Lateran  jmlace. 
and  senator  of  the  empire.  Castruccio  was  exconmiunicatod  by  a  Guelphic  legate,  and 
died  soon  afterwards,  leaving  several  children,  whose  fortunes  were  wrecked  iu  the 
Guelphic  triumph  that  followed  his  death. 

CAST-STEEL.  This  term,  until  lately,  was  confined  to  steel  made  by  melting  blLster- 
steel  (q.v.),  obtained  by  the  old  cementation  process.  Through  this  simple  operation  of 
melting  it  in  crucibles,  which  was  invented  by  an  Englishman  named  Huntsman  about  the 
middle  of  last  century,  .steel  was  first  readily  made  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  fitted  for 
the  production  of  the  finer  kinds  of  tools  and  cutting  instruments.  The  crucibles  arc 
made  of  fire-clay,  mixed  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  material  of  old  ones  and  coke. 
They  are  very  carefully  prepared  and  aiuiealed,  l)ut  notwithstanding  this,  the  heat  of 
tlie  furnace  is  so  high  that  they  can  only  bo  three  times  used.  Each  crucible  contains 
from  30  to  40  lbs.  of  steel,  which  is  pourijd,  when  mwlted,  into  cast-iron  ingot-molds 
previously  smoked.  The  name  "  cast-steel,"  however,  can  no  longer  be  confined  to  steel 
60  made,  because  Bessemer  steel,  although  produced  by  a  quite  dilferent  process,  is  truly 
a  ca.st -steel.  In  Sheflield,  the  finer  kinds  of  cast-steel  are  now  sometimes  called  "  cruci- 
ble steel;"  but  since  puddled  steel,  Avhicli,  like  the  Bessemer,  cannot  be  used  for  tine 
cutlery,  is  also  cast  in  crucibles,  such  a  term  is  not  sufiiciently  distinctive. 

CASTTIERA,  a  t.  of  Estremadura,  Spain,  68  m.  e.s.c.  of  Badajos.  It  is  situated  near 
tlie  right  l)ank  of  the  Guadalefra,  has  several  good  streets,  manufactures  of  brick,  earth- 
enware, etc.,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce;  there  is  also  some  weaving  carried  on. 
Pop.  5,000. 

CASUAL  POOR  arc  persons  temporarily  relieved  without  being  admitted  to  the  roll  of 
permanent  paupers.     See  Poou-Laws. 

CASUALTIES  of  SUPERIORITY,  in  the  feudal  law  of  Scotland,  are  such  emoluments 
arising  as  to  the  superior  as  depend  on  uncertain  events.     Sec  Ward  holding. 

CASUARI'NA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  amfnUicrn>,  and  of  the  .sub-order 
canuttriiit'tp,  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  distinct  natural  order.  The  trees  of  this 
genus  are  almost  exclusively  Australian;  one  only,  C.  equmtifoUn,  being  found  in  the 
South  Sea  iskinds,  the  Indian  archipelago,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  on  the  e.  side  of 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  as  far  n.  as  Arracan.  Some  of  them  are  large  trees,  producing  tim- 
ber of  excellent  quality,  hard  and  heavy,  the  biwf-wood  of  the  Australian  colonists,  so 
called  from  the  resemljlancc  in  color  to  raw  beef.  C.  eqnmtifolui  is  calhid  in  Australia 
the  Swamp  Oak.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  the  toa  or  nHoa  of  the  Society  islands,  where  it  grows 
chiefly  on  the  sides  of  hills,  and  where  its  wood  was  formerly  used  for  clubs  and  other 
implements  of  war.  It  has  been  introduced  into  India,  and  is  there  much  vahied,  as 
its  wood  bears  a  great  strain,  and  is  not  readily  injured  by  submersion  in  water.  The 
liardness  and  durability  of  this  wood  led  the  eariier  voyagers  to  the  South  Sea  islands  to 
designate  it  iron  xrood.  C.  qnmlrimlris  is  the  She  Oak  of  New  South  Wales.  Casso- 
WAKY  Trice  is  a  popular  generic  name  of  the  rasuarin/r.  Some  of  the  species  are 
6crul)by  busjjes.  All  of  them  have  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  their  branches  being 
long,  slender,  wiry,  drooping,  green,  jointed,  with  very  small  scale-like  sheaths  instead 
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of  leaves.  They  resemble  arborescent  crjuisctnc-cfp.  Tlio  fruit  consists  of  hardened 
bracts,  collected  in  a  strobibn^,  or  cone,  and  inclosinty  small  winged  uuts.  Tiie  flowers 
have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla;  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  separate  ilouers,  the 
male  flowers  with  only  one  stamen,  the  female  llowers  with  a  one-celled  ovary,  the 
male  llowers  in  spikes,  the  female  llowers  in  dense  heads.  More  than  20  species  are 
known. 

CASUISTRY,  called  by  Kant  the  dialectics  of  conscience,  is  that  branch  of  theologj'  and 
morals  which  professes  to  deal  with  very  delicate  moral  questions — casus  conscientice — 
and  which  supplies  rules  and  principles  of  reasoning  for  resolving  the  same;  drawn 
partly  from  natural  reason  and  equity,  and  partly  from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the 
canon  law,  councils,  fathers,  etc.  C.  has  been,  and  still  is,  studied  chiefly  by  Komaa 
Catholic  theologians;  but  at  one  period  Protestant  divines  also  paid  .some  attention  to 
the  perilous  science.  The  rudiments  of  it,  however,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  anticjuit}-. 
Traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  Stoic  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  C.  is  not,  in  its  essence,  a  device  of  the  schoolmen,  althougii  the  latter 
elaborated  it  into  a  science,  but  a  natural  expression  of  the  intellect  and  moral  nature 
of  man,  when  he  is  placed  in  circumstances  of  great  pei'plexity.  The  sound  and  healthy 
reason  of  anticjuity,  however,  could  not  enter  into  the  morbid  refinement,  or  rather  the 
insidious  corruption  of  morals  found  in  certain  Jewish  and  Christian  wi'iters.  The 
Talmud  (q.v.)  contains  an  enormous  accumulation  of  casuistical  questions,  while  the 
sphere  of  Christian  ethics  in  the  middle  ages  often  became  a  mere  arena  for  unprofit- 
able and  pernicious  disputations  of  this  nature,  as  is  seen  in  such  works  as  the  Summa 
Baymundiana,  Summa  Astcsana,  Summa  Bartholina,  which  obtained  their  names  from 
their  respective  compilers.  At  a  later  period,  the  Jesuits  Molina,  Escobar,  Sanchez, 
Busenbaum,  etc.,  became  notorious  for  their  abuse  of  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of 
moral  puzzles,  and  for  the  flagrant  immorality  of  their  solutions.  Some  of  them  still 
'•  suffer  the  vengeance"  of  Pascal's  immortal  satire.  It  is  nevertheless  indubitable,  that 
in  the  life  of  every  man — no\v  as  formerly — casus  conscicntv?  will  at  times  arise,  when 
the  higher  laws  of  morality  come  into  collision  with  subordinate  conventional  ones. 
The  dubiety  as  to  what  the  path  of  duty  is,  what  ougM  to  be  done,  resulting  from  this 
collision,  naturally  and  legitimately  leads  to  many  nice  considerations.  If  these  are 
carried  on  under  the  guidance  of  a  pure  conscience,  no  harm  can  ensue,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  much  good.  Such,  however,  is  wolWx^ perverted  C.  of  the  Jesuits,  "the  art  of 
quibbling  with  God,"  as  M.  Le  Feore,  preceptor  to  Louis  XIII. ,  called  it,  in  which  a 
man  seeks  to  justify,  by  subtle  cjuirks,  his  immoral  actions,  flayer  has  published  an 
account  of  all  the  writers  on  cases  of  conscience,  ranging  them  under  three  heads — 
Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  Romish. 

CASUS  BELLI,  or  a  case  of  war,  is  the  reason  alleged  by  one  power  for  going  to 
war  with  another.  It  is  found  impossible  to  reduce  these  causes  or  reasons  to  any 
definite  code,  because  an  ambitious  or  aggressive  power  has  no  diiliculty  in  makin^j  a 
reason  to  declare  to  others,  without  acknowledging  the  real  reason. 

CASWALL,  Hexry,  d.d.,  1810-70;  b.  in  England,  and  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  18,  graduating  at  Kenyon  college,  Ohio.  After  some  years  of  service 
as  minister  and  professor  of  theology,  in  1843  he  returned  to  England,  and  ])rocurcd  a 
private  act  of  parliament  recognizing  the  validity  of  his  ordination  in  the  United  Stales. 
He  was  appointed  vicar,  became  proctor,  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury  cathedral.  About 
1868,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  he  died  in  Pennsylvania.  He  Avrote  America, 
and  the  American  Church;  Scotkind  and  the  Scottish  Church;  ihe  Western  World  Ret isited; 
The  Martyr  of  the  Ponrjas;  and  two  works  on  Mormonism. 

CASWELL,  a  co.  in  n.  Xorth  Carolina,  on  the  Virginia  border,  watered  by  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  river  Dan,  and  intersected  by  the  Richmond,  Danville  and  Piedmont  rail- 
road; 400  sq.m.;  pop.  "tJO,  17,825 — 10,657  colored.  The  chief  productions  are  tobacco, 
corn,  oats,  and  wheat.     Co.  seat,  Yanceyville. 

CASWELL,  Alexis,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1799-1877;  one  of  the  corporators  of  the  national 
academy  of  sciences.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Brown  university  from 
1828  to  1850,  and  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  from  1850  to  1864,  and  president  from 
1868  to  1873.     Author  of  a  Memorial  of  John  Barstoio. 

CASWELL,  Richard,  1729-89;  a  revolutionary  officer,  native  of  Maryland,  but  an 
early  settler  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  colonial 
assembly,  speaker  of  the  house,  treasurer  of  the  .state,  first  governor,  and  thrice  re- 
elected. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  that  framed  the  federal  constitution,  and 
in  1787,  was  speaker  of  "the  state  senate,  and  was  presiding  in  that  body  when  he  was 
stricken  with  fatal  paralysis.  He  was  a  brig.geu.  in  the  patriot  armies,  and  shared  in 
the  battle  of  Camden,  and  other  conflicts. 

CAT  (Lat.  catvs),  a  name  sometimes  extended  to  the  whole  family  of  quadrupeds 
designated  by  zoologists/t'^iVZ/E  (q.v.),  the  genus  felis  of  Linnteus;  and  sometimes  more 
restrictedly  applied  to  a  section  of  that  family,  containing  a  number  of  its  smallest  spe- 
cies, the  domestic  C.  and  species  most  nearly  allied  to  it.  These  form  the  subject  of 
the  present  article.      They  all  pursue  their  prey  on  the  branches  of  trees  more  than  on 
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the  ground,  and  are  most  expert  climbers,  in  which,  however,  they  are  rivaled  by  some 
of  the  othiiT  felidte. 

The  origin  of  the  domestic  C.  is  by  no  means  well  ascertained;  and  by  some  natural- 
ists it  is  described  as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  filis  domestica,  whicli  perliaps 
may  be  regarded  as  at  least  a  convenient  provisional  designation,  until  satisfactory  rea- 
sons can  be  adduced  for  referring  it  to  some  species  existing  in  a  wild  state.  By  many, 
indeed,  the  domestic  C.  has  been  confidently  pronounced  to  be  a  mere  domesticated 
variety  of  the  eommon  wild  C.  (fdin  catus)  of  Eurooe  and  the  n.  of  Asia;  but  to  this 
there  are  many  objections;  tlie  most  important  being  that  it  is  always  of  smaller  size, 
contrary  to  what  is  usually  observed  of  the  eiTects  of  domestication  in  animals;  and  that 
in  cats  of  the  domesticated  race  which  have  run  wild,  and  in  their  known  progeny,  tliere 
is  no  appearance  whatever  of  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  type  of  the  true  wild  cat. — 
Another  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  domestic  C.  has  obtained  the  assent  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  naturalists;  that  it  is  derived  from  the  felis  maniculaia,  or  gloved  C.  of 
n.  Africa,  a  species  discovered  by  the  celebrated  traveler  Rlippell.  But  Jlr.  Owen  has 
stated  a  perfectly  couelusive  reason  agauist  identifying  the  domestic  C.  with  tlmfdis 
mrniiculata,  that  the  first  deciduous  )nolar  tooth  iii  the  latter  has  a  relatively  thicker  crown, 
and  is  supported  by  three  roots,  whilst  the  corresponding  tooth  both  of  the  domestic  0. 
and  of  the  wild  C.  of  Europe  has  a  thinner  crown,  and  only  two  roots. 

The  certainty,  however  that  the  C.  existed  as  a  domestic  animal  in  ancient  Egypt, 
makes  it  not  improbable  that  we  ought  to  look  for  its  origin  on  the  banks  of  the  Kile, 
or  in  some  of  the  countries  from  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  might  most  readily  have 
obtained  it.  Of  its  rarit}-  in  Britain  in  former  limes,  when  the  wild  C.  was  common  in 
all  the  woods  which  covered  so  much  of  the  island,  a  curious  evidence  is  afforded  by  a 
.Welsh  law  quoted  b}'  Pennant — a  law  of  the  reign  of  llowel  the  good,  who  died  in  938 
A.D. — fixing  the  prices  of  cats  according  to  their  age  and  qualities,  beginning  with  a 
price  for  a  kitten  before  it  could  see,  and  enacting  that  if  any  one  stole  or  killed  the  C. 
that  guarded  the  prince's  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a  milk  ewe,  its  fleece  and  lamb;  o? 
as  much  wheat  as  when  poured  on  the  C.  suspended  by  its  tail,  the  head  touching  the 
floor,  would  form  a  heap  high  enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  an  animal  .so  well  known  as  the  domestic  C,  or  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  its  purring,  its  mewing,  and  the  other  sounds  which  it  makes,  its  aver- 
sion to  wet  its  feet  or  fur,  its  love  of  heat  and  comfort,  its  stealthy  manners  when  in 
quest  of  prey,  its  patient  watchfulness,  so  often  fatal  to  mice,  and  other  points  of  its 
natural  history  with  which  everybody  is  familiar. 

The  delight  which  a  C.  takes  in  tormenting  a  mouse  before  killing  it,  has  sometimes 
been  mentioned  as  an  apparent  exception  to  the;  general  character  of  goodness  manifest 
in  the  instincts  of  animals.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  however,  that  when  the 
prey  is  a  bird  instead  of  a  mou,se,  a  C.  immediately  inflicts  a  mortal  wound,  as  if  aware 
of  its  greater  power  of  effecting  its  escape. 

TJie  eye  of  the  C.  is  capable  of  much  contraction  and  dilatation  of  its  pupil,  so  that 
the  anim.al  can  see  in  a  very  feeble  light,  and  is  thus  adapted  for  those  nocturnal  habits 
to  which,  even  in  domestication,  it  shows  so  strong  a  natural  tendency. 

The  fur  of  the  C.  is  very  free  from  any  oily  substance,  so  as  to  be  readily  injured  by 
water,  and  is  capable  of  being  rendered  higlily  electric  by  friction,  particularly  in  very 
dry  or  frosty  weatlier.     An  electric  spark  is  readily  obtained  from  the  tip  of  the  ear. 

The  strong  statements  of  BufFon  gave  for  a  time  great  currency  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  C.  is  incapable  of  affection,  and  retains,  even  in  a  domesticated  state,  its  savage 
ferocity,  merely  restrained  by  selfisiiness,  and  di.sguised  by  cunning.  The  belief  is  very 
]irevalent  that  the  C.  forms  an  attachment  to  places  only,  and  not  to  persons.  There  are, 
iiowever,  well-autlienticafed  stories  wliieh  prove  the  C.  to  be  capal)ie  of  strong  attach- 
ment to  its  master  or  mistress,  altJiougli  this  quality  is  less  frequently  and  remarkably 
displayed  than  b\' the  dog.  The  instances  whicli  have,  on  the  other  liand,  been  recorded 
to  show  the  attachment  of  the  C.  to  places,  are  well  worthy  of  attention  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  instinct  in  animals.  Some  of  these  instances  of  cats  finding  their 
way  back  from  great  distances  to  their  former  home,  are  very  wonderful,  and  indeed 
cannot  be  explained  on  any  grounds  or  principles  known.  The  same  instinct  and  power, 
however,  are  displayed  by  other  animals. 

The  varieties  of  the  domestic  C.  are  neither  numerous  nor  very  different.  The  tor- 
toisenhdl  C.  differs  from  the  most  common  variety  chiefly  in  color,  although  it  is  also 
particMilarly  elegant  and  delicate  in  form.  It  is  much  more  common  in  the  .s.  of  Eiuope 
than  in  liritain. — The  Anf/ora  C.  is  a  beautiful  variety,  remarkable  for  its  long  silky 
hair. — The  Chinese  C.  lias  a  fine  glossy  fur,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  pendulous  ears. — 
The  (JiartrcHHC  is  of  a  bluish  color. — It  is  supjiosed  that  the  tabby  may  have  undergone 
less  change  by  domestication  than  any  other  variety. 

The  wild  C.  is  still  to  be  found  in  a  few  of  the  woods  of  the  n.  of  England,  in  the 
mountains  of  Wv.les,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  .some  parts  of  Ireland.  It  has 
entirely  disajipeared  from  districts  where  it  was  once  common.  It  is  the  only  beast  of 
prey  remaining  in  Britain  the  strength  and  fierceness  of  which  make  it  at  all  dangerous  to 
man ;  but  an  encounter  with  a  wild  C.  is  safe  only  to  a  man  well  armed.  Fortunately,  the 
instances  of  its  attacking  when  unmolested  are  rare,  but  such  instances  luive  occurred. 
The  wild  C.  is  an  inhabitant  of  deep  thickets  and  recesses  of  woods,  and  of  the  rocky  and 
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bushy  ravines  of  mountainous  districts.  Its  fur  is  held  in  considerable  estimation.  The 
fur  is  soft,  long,  and  thiclc.  Tlio  color  of  the  face  is  yellowish-gray,  with  a  band  of 
black  spots  towards  the  muzzle;  the  forehead  is  brown;  the  head  is  gray,  with  two  black 
stripes  jnissing  from  the  eyes,  over  and  beiiind  tlie  ears;  the  back,  sides,  and  limbs  are 
gray,  darker  on  the  back,  paler  on  the  sides,  v/illi  a  blackish  longitudinal  stripe  along 
the"  middle  of  the  back,  and  numerous  })aler  curved  ones  on  the  sides;  the  tail  is 
rinsrcd  witli  light-gray  and  black,  the  tip  lacing  black.  The  length  of  a  medium-sized 
male  wild  C.  is  almost  3  ft.,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  but  this  length  is  sometimes  very  con- 
eidcrably  exceeded. — V\'e  know  no  record  of  any  attempt  to  domesticate  the  wild  cat. 

Tlie  animal  often  called  wild  C.  in  America  is  the  bay  lynx.     Sec  Lyxx. 

Siipd'niitions  re(janUng  Cats. — Cats  have  been  objects  of  superstition  from  the  earliest 
ages.  In  Egypt,  they  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence;  temples  were  erected  in  their 
honor;  sacrifices  and  devotions  were  offered  up  to  them;  and  it  was  customary  for  the 
family  in  whose  house  a  C.  died  to  shave  their  eyebrows.  In  tlie  middle  ages,  tlaey  were 
regarded  as  the  familiars  of  witches.  The  favorite  shape  of  Satan  was  said  to  be  that  of 
a  black  C. ;  and  the  animal  was  an  object  of  dread  instead  of  veneration.  There  is  or 
was  a  belief  among  sailors,  that  the  frolics  of  a  C.  at  sea  portended  a  storm.  Many  peo- 
ple still  prophesy  rainy  weather  from  a  C.  washing  its  face;  and  a  cat-call  on  the  house- 
top was  formerly  held  to  signify  death.  Their  superstitious  connection  with  witches, 
and  the  foolish  belief  that  a  C.  has  nine  lives,  have  led  to  the  perpetration  of  great 
cruelties  upon  this  harmless  and  very  useful  domestic  animal.  Sec  Brand's  Popular 
Antiquities,  Ellis's  revised  edition. 

CAT,  on  shipboard,  is  a  name  for  many  of  the  ropes  or  lines  employed.  A  cat-fall  is 
a  rope  for  heaving  up  the  anchor  from  the  water's  level  to  the  bow;  it  works  through 
cut-blocks,  and  is  connected  with  the  cat-7wad.  Cat-harpings  are  small  ropes  for  tightening 
the  shrouds.  The  cat-heads,  just  named,  are  two  strong  short  timbers  projecting  from 
the  bow,  on  each  side  of  the  bowsprit.  A  cat-liooh  fastens  the  ring  of  the  anchor  to  the 
cat-block. 

CAT,  or  Cat-Casti,e,  in  the  military  engineering  of  the  middle  ages,  was  a  kind  of 
movable  tower  to  cover  the  sappers  as  they  advanced  to  a  besieged  place.  The  garri- 
son sometimes  poured  down  burning  pitch  and  boiling  oil  from  the  walls  upon  the  C. ; 
but  occasionally  this  stratagem  was  disastrous,  for  the  besiegers  availed  themselves  of  the 
blazing  tower  to  burn  the  wooden  gates  of  the  town  or  fortress. 

CATABRO'SA  (Gr.  catabrms.,  a  gnawing),  a  genus  of  grasses  formerly  included  in  cwa 
(see  H.UR-GRASS),  but  distinguished  by  the  leathery  palcw,  which  are  ribbed,  truncated, 
crose  (as  if  gnawed  at  the  points),  awnless,  and  nearly  equal.  The  glumes  are  much 
ehorter  than  the  spikelets,  membranaceous,  and  very  obtuse.  The  general  appearance 
is  different  from  that  of  the  genus  aira. —  C.  Aqiiatica  is  a  pretty  common  British  grass. 
It  is  of  very  wide  2:eographicand  climatic  range,  being  found  throughout  Europe,  from 
Lapland  to  the  ^tediterranean,  and  also  in  the  torrid  regions  of  South  America.  It 
grows  only  in  verj-  moist  situations,  as  the  muddy  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers,  ditches, 
etc.,  and  is  only  cultivated  in  irrigated  meadows,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers  subject  to  be 
overflowed  by  high  tides,  where  the  ground  is  always  wet  and  muddy.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  grasses  for  sucli  situations,  its  foliage  being  peculiarly  sweet,  and  much 
relished  by  cattle.  Both  its  foliage  and  its  seeds,  also,  afford  much  food  to  water-fowl, 
and  to  some  kinds  of  fish,  particularly  carp.  Its  leaves  often  float,  and  its  stalks  seldom 
rise  more  than  a  foot  or  15  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  has  a  stiff  branching 
panicle,  with  whorled  spreading  branches,  and  its  seeds  are  small.  When  its  artificial 
propagation  is  attempted,  it  is  more  frequently  by  dropping  freshly  gathered  stems  into 
still  waters,  or  scattering  them  on  the  mud,  than  by  sowing  the  seeds.  It  is  sometimes 
called  WnoRL  Grass,  and  sometimes  Sweet  "Water  Grass. 

CATACOMBS  (Gr.  kata,  and  kumhos,  a  hollow),  subterraneous  chambers  and  passages 
formed  generally  in  a  rock,  Avhich  is  soft  and  easily  excavated,  such  as  tufa.  C.  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  country  in  which  such  rocks- exist,  and,  in  most  cases,  proba- 
bly originated  in  mere  quarries,  which  afterwards  came  to  be  used  either  as  places  of 
sepulture  for  the  dead  or  as  hiding-places  for  the  living.  The  most  celebrated  cata- 
combs in  existence,  and  those  which  are  generally  understood  when  C.  are  spoken  of, 
are  those  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  a  short  distance  from  Rome.  To  these  dreary  crypts 
it  is  believed  that  the  early  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring,  in  order  to  celebrate 
tlieir  new  worship,  in  times  of  persecution,  and  in  them  were  buried  many  of  the  saints 
and  martjTS  of  the  primitive  church.  They  consist  of  long  narrow  galleries,  usually 
about  8  ft.  high  and  5  wide,  which  twist  and  turn  in  all  directions  very  much  resembling 
mines;  and  at  irregular  intervals,  expand  into  wide  and  lofty  vaulted  chambers.  The 
graves  Avere  constructed  by  hollowing  out  a  portion  of  the  rock,  at  the  side  of  the  gallery, 
large  enough  to  contain  the  body.  The  entrance  was  then  built  up  with  stones,  ou 
which  usually  the  letters  D.  M.  (Deo  Maximo),  or  xp.,  the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greek 
name  of  Christ,  were  inscribed.  Other  inscriptions  and  marks,  such  as  the  cross,  are 
also  found.  The  original  extent  of  the  C.  is  uncertain,  the  guides  maintaining 
that  they  have  a  length  of  20  m.,  whereas  about  6  only  can  now  be  ascertained  to  exist, 
and  of  these,  many  portions  have  either  fallen  in  or  become  dangerous.  "When  Rome 
was  besieged  by  the  Lombards  in  the  8th  c.,  many  of  the  C.  were  destroyed,  and  the 
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popes  afterwards  caused  tiie  remains  of  n"ianjr  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  to  be  removed 
and  buried  in  tlic  churclies.  Art  found  it's  way  into  the  C.  at  an  early  period,  and 
many  remains  of  frescoes  arc  still  found  in  them.  After  being  neglected  for  centuries 
they  were  again  brought  to  notice  by  father  Bosio,  who  spent  thirty  j-ears  in  their 
exploration.  His  investigations  were  published  in  1633,  two  years  after  liis  deatli;  but 
the  most  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects  is  the  lioma  8(>tterrnni;a  of 
De'  Kossi  (1864-67),  of  whicli  an  abridgment  is  published  in  English  by  Dr.  Northcote. 
TheC.  at  Naples,  cut  into  the  Capo  di  Monte,  resemble  those  sX  Rome,  and  evidently 
were  used  for  the  same  purposes,  being  in  many  parts  literally  covered  with  Christian 
symbols.  In  one  of  the  large  vaulted  chambers  there  are  paintings,  which  have  retained 
a  freshness  which  is  wonderful,  considering  the  time  and  the  dampness  of  the  situation. 
The  palm-tree,  as  a  memorial  of  Judea,  is  a  prominent  object  in  these  pictures.  At 
Palermo  and  h>yracuse  there  are  similar  C,  the  latter  being  of  considerable  extent.  They 
are  also  found  in  Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt.  See  NECnoroLis. 
At  3[ilo,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  there  is  a  hill  which  is  liouey-combed  with  a  labyrinth  of 
tombs  running  in  every  direction.  In  these  bassi-rilievi  and  figures  in  tcrra-eolta  have 
been  found,  which  prove  them  to  be  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  In  Peru  and 
other  parts  of  h>outh  America,  C.  have  been  discovered.  The  C.  in  Paris  are  a  species 
of  cliarnel-hcjuscs,  into  which  the  contents  of  such  burying-places  as  were  found  to  be 
pestilential,  and  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  victims  of  1792,  were  cast. 

CATAFALCO  (Ttal.  a  scaffold),  or  Catafalque,  a  temporar}- structure  of  carpentry, 
intended  to  represent  a  tomb  or  cenotaph,  and  adorned  with  sculpture  and  painting.  It 
was  emploj'ed  in  funeral  ceremonies.  The  most  magnificent  0.  ever  made,  perhaps, 
was  that  used  at  the  interment  of  Michael  Augelo,  at  Florence. 

CATAIIOU'LA,  a  parish  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Tensas,  Black,  and  Saline  rivers;  1770 
sq.m. ;  pop.  ''-iO,  10,2S7 — 4558  colored.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  corn,  cotton,  etc. 
Seat  of  justice,  Harri.sonburg. 

CATALA'NI,  Angelica,  a  highly  celebrated  Italian  singer,  b.  at  Sinigaglia,  in  cen- 
tral Italy,  some  say  in  1780,  others  in  1784,  educated  in  the  convent  of  St.  Lucien,  near 
Pome,  where,  in  lier  seventh  year,  she  displayed  such  wonderful  vocal  powers  that 
strangers  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  hear  her.  She  made  her  lirst  public  appearance 
at  Venice  in  her  16th  year,  and  experienced  a  succession  of  triumphs  in  every  country 
in  Europe  for  more  than  30  years,  amassing  immense  sums  of  money.  The  Italian  opera 
in  Paris  was  twice  under  her  direction;  but  her  husband's  interference  and  extravagance 
l)rought  her  into  much  trouble.  Her  large  queenly  person  and  fine  countenance,  the 
immense  volume,  range,  and  flexibility  of  her  voice,  her  power  of  sustaining  her  notes, 
in  constrast  with  the  lightness  and  facility  of  her  unerring  execution,  everywhere  took 
her  audience  by  storm.  Her  expression,  although  fine,  and  her  whole  style,  surprised 
rather  than  touched  the  heart.  In  concert  singing,  her  great  triumphs  were  in  Ithode's 
air  with  variations,  and  God  Save  the  Kiiu/ — which  she  would  call  share;  and  in  ora- 
torios, Luther's  hymn,  her  delivery  of  Miiich,  especially  when  her  marvelous  voice 
alternated  with  the  trumpet's  sound,  was  so  sublimely  awful,  that  the  audience  were 
hushed  iuid  pale,  and  some  were  borne  away  fainting.  The  throat  from  which  these 
wondrous  sotmds  proceeded  was  phj'sically  of  such  dimensions,  that  a  phj'sician,  when 
called  to  look  into  it,  declared  he  could  have  passed  down  a  penny-loaf!  In  1830, 
Madame  C.  purchased  a  villa  near  Florence,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Medici  family, 
where  she  gave  free  instructions  to  girls  who  had  a  talent  for  singing,  on  condition  of 
their  taking  the  name  of  Catalani.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  when  political  disturbances 
broke  out  in  Tuscany,  she  repaired  with  her  daughters  to  Paris,  where  she  died  of 
cholera  on  the  13th  of  .Tune. 

CATALATIN  IAN  PLAIIT  {Campi  Catalaunici),  the  ancient  name  of  the  wide  plain  sur- 
rounding Chaloiis-surOIarne,  in  the  old  province  of  Champagne,  France,  celebrated  as 
the  field  of  battle  where  the  west  Goths,  and  the  forces  under  the  Poman  gen.  Al'tius, 
gained  a  great  victory  over  Attila  in  451  a.d.  A  wild  tradition  (made  the  subject  of  a 
striking  picture  by  Kaulback,  "  Die  Ilunnenschlacht,"  or  "The  Battle  of  the  Huns") 
tens  that  three  days  after  the  great  fight,  the  ghosts  of  the  fallen  myriads  appeared  on 
the  phiin,  and  renewed  the  conflict. 

CATALDO,  San,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  tlic  province  of  Caltaniselta,  and  5  m.  w.  of  the 
town  (/[■  that  name.     There  are  productive  suli)hur-mines  in  its  vicinity.     Pop.  12,800. 

CATALEPSY  {kntnlepm,  a  taking  possession  of),  a  state  of  more  or  less  complete 
insensibility,  with  absence  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  statue-like  fixedness 
of  the  iKxly  and  limbs  in  the  attitude  immediately  preceding  the  attack,  a  like  position 
being  also' retained,  unless  altered  by  force,  until  the  return  of  consciousness.  Such  is 
the  abridged  description  of  C,  as  commonly  given  in  works  of  anthorit3^  The  patient 
is  usually  in  good  health  at  the  time  of  sei'/,\ue,  or  subject  only  to  nervous  affections, 
such  as  hysteria  (q.v.);  sometimes  the  attack  is  preceded'  by  disappointment,  fear,  violent 
exciting  or  de|)ressing  passions,  or  even  religious  emotions,  being  in  such  cases  only  an 
extreme  form  of  wiiat  is  otherwise  called  trance,  reverie,  or  ecstasy  (q.v.);  on  other  occa- 
sions, the  apparent  cause  is  more  p\irely  physical,  as  in  some  of  the  hysterical  cases, 
dojjeuding  on  suppressed  menstruation.     In" all  cases  of  cataleptic  rigidity  and  in.«eusi- 
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bility,  it  may  be  prcsnmod  that  the  brain,  as  the  organ  of  consciousness,  is  disturbed; 
but  it  docs  not  appear  that  in  any  considerable  proportion  tliere  is  structural  disease. 
Patients  rarely  die  during  tlie  attack,  whicli  may,  liowevcr,  lie  i)rotracted  for  an  indeti- 
nite  period,  and  may  even  endanger  life  indirectly  by  tlie  debility  consequent  on  imper- 
fect nourisliment.  The  circulation  and  respiration  are,  in  most  instances,  little  affected; 
cases,  however,  have  been  recorded  in  which,  in  consequence  of  their  failure,  the  patient 
has  been  supi)oseil  to  be  dead.  Sec  Death.  ^lany  of  the  recorded  cases  of  C.  are  little 
worthy  of  credit,  and  it  has  even  been  doubtpd  whether  this  curious  disease  can  ever  be 
said  to  exist  exempt  from  some  degree  of  deception,  or  at  least  voluntary  and  conscious 
regulation  of  the  nuiscles  on  the  part  of  the  person  affected.  The  combination  of  C.  with 
hysteria,  and  its  frequent  association  with  what  are  called  the  higher  phenomena  of 
mesmerism  (see  Animal  Magnetism),  are  undoubtedly  circumstances  of  great  suspicion; 
but  it  would  certainly  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  all  the  cases  described  were  fictitious, 
and  not  less  so  to  classify  them  all  under  the  head  of  pure  imposture.  Epidemic  C.  has 
been  described,  and  in  such  cases  it  would  appear  plain  that  tlie  principle  of  imitation, 
so  powerful  in  producing  nervous  disease,  must  have  been  at  work.  The  remedies  of 
C.  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  states  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  allied,  and  of  which  it  may 
be  said  to  form  a  part.  Moral  means  form  a  large  part  of  the  treatment,  as  in  hysteria. 
In  some  cases,  it  may  become  necessary  to  admin.ster  food  by  means  of  the  stomach- 
pump,  and  this  even  for  weeks  or  months.  "VVe  have  seen  such  a  case  end  in  complete 
recovery. 

CATALOGUE  (Gr.  a  list).     See  Bibliography,  British  Museum,  Library,  Stars. 

CATALONIA  (Spanish,  Cainlufla),  an  old  province  and  principality  of  Spain,  now 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Lerida,  and  Gcroua,  the  total  area 
being  13,180  m.,  and  the  pop.  '70,  1,768,408.  C.  occupies  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
Spain,  having  France  on  the  n.,  and  the  ]>Iediterrjmean  on  the  e.  and  s.e.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Llobregat  and  the  Ter,  and  by  some  of  the  affluents  of  the  Ebro,  the  last-men- 
tioned river  having  its  embouchure  in  Catalonia.  The  coast  is  rugged,  its  boldest  pro- 
montories being  capes  Creus  and  San  Sebastian,  and  its  deepest  indentations  the  bays  of 
Rosas  and  Tarragona.  With  the  exception  of  a  fcAV  low  phuns  of  limited  extent,  the 
soil  of  C.  is  that  of  a  wild  mountainous  region  formed  by  numerous  offsets  or  terraces 
of  the  Pyrenees,  one  great  ridge  or  series  of  ridges  extending  through  the  center  of  the 
province. 

The  terraces,  sloping  abruptly  down  to  the  coast,  or  to  the  narrow  coast  plains,  are 
divided  by  the  valley  of  Llobregat  into  the  lower  and  the  upper  Catalonian  mountains. 

The  climate  of  C,  though  fog  and  raiu  are  frequent,  and  extreme  and  rapid  changes 
of  temperature  prevail,  is  on  the  whole  health}'  and  favorable  to  vegetation.  Near  Bar- 
celona, oranges  tiourisli  in  the  open  air;  the  fields  in  some  parts  are  boimded  by  aloe- 
hedges,  and  olives  grow  on  ^lontserrat.  Cork-trees  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  thickets 
of  thorn-apple,  laurel,  myitle,  pomegranate,  box,  rosemary,  etc.,  extend  where  the  cork 
has  its  limits.  Northern  upper  G.  has  a  more  .severe  winter  than  the  s. ;  but  everywhere 
vineyards  and  olive-gardens  cover  the  slopes,  and  cornfields  extend  in  the  valleys.  Among 
the  other  products  are  hemp,  flax,  madder,  barilla,  and  saffron.  Hazel-nuts,  a  variety 
called  Barcelona  nuts,  are  extensively  grown.  Meadow-lands  and  pastures  are  compara- 
tively rare,  and  horned  cattle  arc,  therefore,  mostly  confined  to  the  districts  bordering 
on  the  Pyrenees;  while  few  horses  and  mules  are  kept;  but  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are 
bred  in  considerable  numbers.  Silk-wornrs  and  bees  are  also  reared.  The  coasts  abound 
with  fish,  and  game  is  plentiful.  The  minerals  are  coal,  copper,  manganese,  zinc, 
lead,  cobalt,  salt,  sulphur,  and  many  varieties  of  marble. 

_  C.  is  the  principal  manufacturing  province  of  the  kingdom — is,  in  fact,  "the  Lanca- 
shire of  Spain."  The  inhabitants  are  neither  French  nor  Spaniards,  their  language,  cos- 
tume, and  habits  being  quite  distinct  from  those  of  either;  they  have  also  local  coins, 
weights,  and  measures.  In  energy,  industry,  and  intelligence,  they  greatly  surpass  the 
rest  of  the  Spaniards. 

C,  under  the  name  of  II>'spama  7 arraconcnsis,  was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  remained 
among  the  last  of  the  Pioman  provinces.  It  v/as  invaded  and  captured  by  the  Alans, 
who  were  followed  bj'  the  Goths,  hence  its  name  Gothalania,  changed  into  Gothalunia 
or  Catalonia.  In  the  8th  c,  the  Arabs  gained  possession  of  the  southern  part.  When 
Charlemagne,  in  788,  subjugated  Spain  as  far  as  the  Ebro,  C.  formed  the  central  portion, 
of  the  Spanish  mark,  governed  by  French  counts,  having  Barcelona  as  their  residence. 
They  soon  made  themselves  independent  of  France.  In  1137.  carl  Hayraund  Berengar, 
by  his  marriage,  united  C.  with  Aragon ;  and  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(1469)  united  both  with  Castile,  and  so  C.  became  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  monarch}^ 
but  never  a  very  peaceable  one.  In  modern  times  it  has  repeatedly  taken  a  prominent 
share  in  Carlist  or  other  insurrections. 

CATAIvPA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  hic/nom'acece.  The  cntnlpa  synngifolia  is  a 
native  of  the  s.  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  is  cultivated  there  and  in  the  cities 
of  the  northern  states  as  an  ornamental  sliade-tree.  It  may  lie  known  by  silver-gray 
bark,  wide-spreading  but  few  branches,  and  the  fine  pale  green  of  its  large  heart-shaped 
le.-ives.  The  flowers  are  white,  tinged  with  violet  or  purple,  and  dotted  with  the  same 
colors.     The  fiowers  are  succeeded  by  long  beau-like  pods,  that  sometimes  hang  on  the 
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otiier'uipc  hare  limbs  all  winter.     Th--,  -wood  is  light  and  of  fine  texture,  and  useful  in 
Cabimt  work.     There  is  a  catalpa  in  London  said  to  have  been  planted  by  lord  Bacoru 

CATAL  YSIS  (Gr.  dissolution)  is  a  term  applied  in  chemical  physics  to  a  force  sup- 
posed to  be  exerted  by  one  substance  upon  a  second,  whereby  the  latter  is  subjected  to 
change  or  decomposition,  whilst  the  former,  or  acting  substance,  remains  comparatively 
unaltered,  and  does  not  combine  with  it.  The  force,  indeed,  has  been  ascribed  to  tlu) 
mere  "action  of  contact."  Fermentation  is  an  example  of  this  force  (see  Beek),  when 
cue  i^art  of  yeast  acting  upon  the  sugar  of  the  sweet  worts,  without  entering  into  coiu- 
binatiou  with  it,  compels  100  parts  of  sugar  to  pass  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid. 
Germination,  or  the  sprouting  of  grain  when  placed  in  the  ground,  is  another  example 
where  one  part  of  dindme  changes^  1000  parts  of  starch  into  sugar.  No  plausible  theory 
has  been  brought  forward  to  account  for  these  changes,  or  to  define  what  the  forre_  of 
C  is.  Liebig  has  suggested,  as  an  explanation,  "  that  a  body  in  the  act  of  combination 
or  decomposition  enables  another  body  with  which  it  is  in  contact  to  enter  into  the 
Rame  stale;"  but  this  view  does  not  explain  V.\  as  that  force  does  not  act  in  the  majority 
of  cases  where  changes  are  proceeding,  and,  moreover,  the  acting  substance,  whib 
changing  itself,  never  throws  the  body  acted  upon  into  the  same  state  of  change,  but 
causes  it  to  assume  a  new  series  of  changes  dLITereut  from  those  pursued  by  itself. 

CATALYSOTYPE,  a  name  given  by  its  inventor.  Dr.  "Wood,  to  a  modification  of  the 
calotype  process,  upon  the  assumption  that  light  set  up  a  catalytic  action  (see  Cataly- 
sis) among  the  ingredients  employed.  The  i)aper  is  first  washed  with  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  yellov/  patches  of  iusensitiveness,  aiul 
then  treated  with  sirup  of  iodide  of  iron  containing  a  trace  of  free  iodine;  it  is  tnoa 
partially  dried  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  sensitized  by  brushing  over  it  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce.  Immediate  exposure  in  tlic 
camera  follows;  after  which,  though  no  picture  be  visible  at  first,  if  it  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  dark  for  a  period  which  varies  with  the  length  of  time  it  was  exposed, 
and  tlie  amount  of  light,  a  negative  picture  of  great  perfection  is  gradually  developed. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  to  assume,  thai 
a  catalytic  action  is  set  up,  inasmuch  as  the  ordinary  chemical  reactions  are  quite  sulli- 
cient  to  account  for  it.  As  soon  as  nitrate  of  silver  comes  in  contact  with  the  moist 
fcod«fe  o/Zro/i  with  which  the  paper  is  first  imbued,  an  interchange  of  elements  takes 
place,  iodide  of  silver  is  precipitated  in  the  pores  of  the  paper,  and  proio?utrate  of  iron  is 
dill'used  over  the  surfa(j:c;  and  this  latter  salt  is  even  a  more  energetic  developing  agent 
than  the  ordinary  gallic  acid,  hence  tiic  .seemingly  spontaneous  appearance  of  the  pic- 
lure.     This  process  is  so  uncertain  in  its  results,  that  it  is  seldom  practiced. 

CATAMAEAN'  is  a  raft  formed  of  three  i)lanks  lashed  together,  the  middle  one  serv- 
ing as  a  keel,  and  the  other  two  for  the  sides.  The  rower  stands  or  kneels  on  the  middl/j 
plank,  and  works  a  paddle.  These  .simple  vessels  are  used  by  the  natives  of  Madras,  to 
maintain  communication  between  ships  and  the  shore,  ordinary  boats  being  reudereil 
unsafe  by  the  surf.  By  tlie  adoption  of  a  similar  construction  on  a  larger  scale,  some 
of  the  catamarans  arc  made  large  and  strong  enough  to  carry  goods,  and  even  artillery. 
Catamaians  used  in  Brazil  co*isist  simply  of  three  logs  of  wood  tapered  at  the  end  and 
lashed  together;  they  curry  a  sail. 

CAT  AM  ARC  A.  a  province  in  the  Argentine  republic,  between  25°  and  29°  s.,  and 
66°  and  69' w.,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes;  35,500  sq.m.;  pop.  '69,  79,962;  the 
greater  portion  being  of  pure  Indian  blood.  Tlie  province  is  intersected  by  several 
mountain-chains;  and  bv  many  small  streams,  most  of  them  dry  in  the  summer,  but  in 
winter  subject  to  destructive  fioods.  Some  of  tlie  plains  are  sandy  deserts,  while  others 
are  periodically  inundated ;  and  wiien  the  water  dries  away,  it  leaves  a  coating  of  salt, 
which  is  gathered  for  home  use  and  for  trade.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  found,  the 
latter  in  abundance;  and  nearly  all  the  fruits  and  grains  of  tropical  and  temperate 
regions  are  grown.  The  cotton  of  C.  is  especially  esteemed.  Among  tiu!  animals  are 
large  herds  of  alpaca,  llama,  and  vicuna,  and  also  horned  cattle,  as.ses,  and  mules.  The 
main  exports  are  wines,  brandy,  raisins,  hides,  leatlier,  tol)acco,  cochineal,  and  copper. 
The  people  are  occujiicd  in  agriculture,  and  in  manufactures  of  earthenware,  and 
fabrics  made  from  the  wool  of  the  aljiaca  and  kindred  animals.  The  chief  town  and 
capital  is  the  city  of  the  same  name. 

CATAMAR'CA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Catamarca,  in  the  Argentine  republic. 
28°  20'  s.,  66°  25'  west.  It  is  a  regular  and  moderately  well-built  town  of  aliout  6000 
inhabitants.  Of  jiublic  buildings,  llicre  are  a  town-house,  a  Franciscan  monastery,  and 
a  convent.  There  is  considerable  import-trade  of  European  goods,  and  the  i)lace  is  a 
center  of  distribution  for  u.  flourishing  district.  Dried  figs,  wines,  brandy,  and  cotton 
are  tlie  principal  articles  of  export. 

CATAM?yNIA.     Sec  MENsmuATioN,  ante, 
C.\T  A  AMOUNT.     Sec  Puma.  ante. 

CATA  NIA,  or  Catanea,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  e.  coast,  near 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Etna,  31  m.  n.n.w.  of  Syracuse.  Tlie  fertile  and  well-cultivated  neigh- 
borhood of  C,  extending  along  the  s.e.  base  of  Mt.  Etna,  is  styled  "the  granary  of 
Sicily,"  and  has  given  to  C.  the  title,  "La  Bella  Catania."    By  eruptions  of  the  great 
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volcano  and  attendant  earthquakes,  the  city  has  been  several  times  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  especially  in  tlie  year  1C98;  but  out  of  its  ruins  it  has  ahvi.._,  s  risen  -with 
increased  l)eauty,  and  it  is  now  the  finest  city  in  Sicily,  \)c\n'j;  built  throughout  on  a 
beautitul  and  consistent  plan,  from  which  no  deviation  is  allowed.  The  harbor  of  C, 
formerly  good,  was  choked  by  a  stream  of  lava  in  1693,  and  the  mole  was  partly 
dc^stroyed,  so  that  now  it  has  only  a  roadstead,  winch  is  guarded  by  a  fort,  and  serves  as 
a  laudiug-place.  It  has  several  squares,  the  tinest  of  wliicli,  in  front  of  the  catliedral. 
has  a  statue  of  an  elephant  sculptured  in  lava.  Among  its  chief  public  buildings  arc 
the  Benedictine  convent  and  ch'jrch  of  San  Nicolo,  witli  one  exception  the  grandest 
structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  tlie  tov/n-liall;  the  cathedral,  with  its  noble  granite 
columns;  and  the  university,  founded  in  1445.  It  has  besides  many  handsome  churches 
and  convents,  and  several  educational  and  charitaljle  in.stitutions,  and  is  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  three  liigh  courts  in  tlie  island.  The  inhabitants,  formerly  much  more  numerous, 
amounted  in  1872  to  84,397,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  commercial  spirit  and 
industry.  C.  lias  manufactures  of  silk  and  linen  goods,  and  of  articles  in  amber,  lava, 
wood,  etc.  Among  the  remains  of  ancient  times,  that  earthquakes  have  spared,  are 
those  of  a  theater,  an  odeium,  a  temple  of  Ceres,  Roman  baths,  and  an  aqueduct.  C, 
aucienllj'  known  by  the  name  of  Catana,  was  founded  by  a  Greek  colony  of  Chalcidic 
origin,  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the  8th  c.  B.C.;  and  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  "the  5th  c.  B.C., 
it  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  fiouri.-hing  towns  in  Sicily.  It  was  taken  by  tlie 
Athenians  under  Nieias,  and  was  desolated  by  Dionysius  I. ;  but  again  rose  under  the 
Roman  sway  into  its  former  importance.  Augustus  here  founded  a  Roman  colony.  It 
suffered  at  tlie  hands  of  the  Goths,  liut  once  more,  under  the  Byzantine  empire,  became 
one  of  the  principal  cities  in. tlie  island.  C.  gives  name  to  the  province  of  which  it  is 
the  capital,  and  which  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Sicily,  with  an  area  of  1743  sq.  miles,  and 
a  pop.,  in  1872,  of  479,850. 

CATANIA,  Gtjlf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  e.  coast  of  ■  Sicily, 
extends  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  from  La  Trezza  bay  to  cape  Santa  Croce,  a  distance 
of  18  miles.     It  is  about  10  m.  deep,  and  receives  the  river  Giaretta. 

CATANZA'BO,  a  city  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  tlie  decliv'ty  of  a  rocky  hill,  near  the  gulf  of  Squillace,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
verj"  fertile  district.  On  account  of  its  agreeable  climate,  many  wealthy  families  have 
made  it  their  residence.  It  has  a  cathedral,  an  old  castle  of  the  Norman  period,  a  college, 
one  of  the  largest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  in  the  country,  and  is  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  four  great  civil  courts  of  the  kingdom.  C.  suffered  very  severely  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1783.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk-velvet  and  woolen  fabrics,  and  an  active 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.     Pop.  '71,  18,781. 

CATAPLASM  (a  Greek  term  for  a  poultice),  an  application  to  diseased  or  painful  parts, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  suppuration,  relieving  pain,  and  stimulating  or  soothing  the 
skin,  according  to  circumstances.  A  C.  may  be  composed  of  any  moist  pulpy  substance  of 
sufficient  consistence  to  retain  the  water  without  dripping  or  soaking  through  the  thin 
muslin  covering  in  which  it  is  generally  wrapped.  The  making  of  a  poultice  well  is  a 
matter  of  some  nicety, and  unless  tlie  proper  consistence  is  given  to  the  mass, the  application 
is  apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  linseed-meal  poultice  is  the  most  easily  made,  and 
mostsatisfactory  of  all  soothing  applications.  The  meal  is  stirred  gradually'into  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  boiling  water,  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  .small  basin  or  te'acup,  until  a 
perfectly  smooth  pulp  is  formed  of  the  proper  consistence,  and  in  cpiantity  sufficient  to 
cover  completely,  to  the  thickness  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  the  whole  pained  part. 
The  pulp  is  tlien  folded  up  in  muslin  or  thin  calico,  and  applied  as  soon  as  the  heat  will 
permit  it  tobe  borne.  The  bread  and  milk,  or  even  bread  and  water  poultice,  is  also 
verj"  good;  as  is  also  the  oatmeal-porridge  poultice,  to  wliich  a  littlo  liutter  may  be  added 
with  advantage.  A  spoonful  or  two  of  yeast  may  be  added,  if  there  are  foul  discharges, 
or  peat  charcoal  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  poultice  before  it  is  applied. 
Carrot  poultices  are  in  great  favor  with  the  people  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Hem- 
lock poultices,  made  of  tlie  fresh  leaves,  or  of  the  dried  leaves,  with  the  aid  of  some 
powder  of  the  leaves,  form  a  valuable  .sedative  application  in  painful  diseases;  and  poppy- 
heads,  or  even  opium,  are  sometimes  infused  in  the  water  of  which  a  poultice  is  made, 
for  the  same  purpose.  A  stimulating  C.  or  poultice  may  be  made  by  sprinkling  oil  of 
t':rncntine,  or  chloroform,  or  mustard  in  moderate  quantity  on  the  surface  of  any 
ordinary  poultice.  When  considerable  irritation  of  the  skin  in  a  short  time  is  desira- 
ble, a  mustard  C.  or  sinapism  (nnapi,  mustard)  is  used. 

CATAPUL'TA,  an  engine  of  war  used  by  the  ancients,  somewhat  resembling  the 
crossbow.  In  the  C,  a  string  or  rope,  suddenly  freed  from  great  tension,  gave  a  power 
ful  impulse  to  an  arrow  placed  in  a  groove.  There  were  great  catapultasfi.xed  upon  a- 
scaffold  with  wheels,  which  were  used  in  sieges,  and  small  ones,  carried  in  the  hand, 
which  Avere  emTtloyed  in  the  field.  For  a  description  of  similar  engines  of  ancient  war- 
fare, see  articles  Balista  and  Arbalest. 

CATAPkACT,  an  opaque  condition  of  the  lens  of  the  eye.    It  is  readily  distingui.shod' 
from  opacities  of  the  cornea,  or  clear  front  part  of  the  eye,  by  its  position  just  behind 
the  pupil — that  round  and  varying  aperture  in  the  iris  through  which  light  is  admitted 
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into  the  back  of  the  eye.  C.  may  affect  the  lens  alone  Oenticular  C),  or  the  front  or 
back  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  (capsular  C),  or  Ijoth  lous  and  capsule  (capsulo-leuticular 
cataract).  Its  whiteness  varies  from  tliat  of  half-boiled  white  of  eirg  to  that  of  snow. 
Heat  will  produce  a  like  chantre  on  the  lens  out  of  the  body,  just  as  it  changes  white  of 
ogg  from  transparent  to  opaque.  The  rounded  lens  of  the  tisli  is  seen  at  table  in  this 
opaque  condition.  , 

(J.  is  painless,  and  unaccompanied  by  inflammation.  It  occasions  blindness  simply 
by  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  light;  but  C.  alone  does  not  produce  so  complete  blina- 
ness  but  thatllie  patient  can  tell  light  from  darkness.  It  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is 
most  common  in  elderly  persons,  and  is  not  uufrequent  in  children,  wiio  may  beevea 
born  with  it.  The  catoptric  test,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  ingenious  method  of  tiistinguishing 
incipient  C.  from  certain  other  deep  affections  of  the  eye.  When  a  lighted  candle  is 
hehl  before  the  ej'e  of  a  person  whose  back  is  to  the  window,  three  caudles  are  seen  in 
the  healthy  eye.  Two  are  erect — the  large  front  one  caused  by  the  convex  cornea,  the 
smaller  and  fainter  one  behind  by  the  convex  front  of  the  lens.  The  third,  occasioned 
by  the  concave  back  of  the  lens,  is  in  the  middle;  is  small,  bright,  and  turned  upside 
down;  and,  when  the  candle  is  moved,  goes  in  the  opposite  direction,  while  the  two 
erect  images  move  with  tlie  candle.  Yv'heu  the  back  ot  the  lens  becomes  opaque,  the 
inverted  image  is  obscured  or  disappears;  and  when  the  front  of  the  lens  is  alYected, 
only  the  great  front  image,  caused  by  the  cornea,  remains.  This  curious  experiment 
may  be  tried  on  a  large  scale,  by  holding  a  common  biconvex  lens  a  little  waj'  behind  a 
watch-glass.  Then,  on  grea.sing  the  back  of  the  leu.s,  to  imitate  C,  the  inverted  image 
disappears,  and  on  turning  the  lens  round,  all  but  the  image  in  the  watch-glass  disap- 
pears. 

No  medical  or  other  treatment  has  any  influence  in  arresting  the  progress  of  C,  nor 
can  it  be  cured  but  by  a  surgical  operation.  A  clever  imi)osture  used  to  be  practiced  by 
quacks.  By  applying  belladonna  to  the  eye — as  the  surgeon  does  when  he  wishes  to  dilate 
the  pupil  for  an  examination  or  operation — some  little  light  was  temporarily  admitted 
through  the  less  opaque  edge  of  the  lens.  The  patient  beginning  to  see  somewhat  better, 
after  long  and  increasing  dimness  of  vision,  began  to  congratulate  himself  on  a  cure; 
the  quack,  of  course,  hastened  to  get  his  money  without  waiting  for  the  further  result, 
which  was  sure  to  be  blank  disappointment.  So  long  as  there  is  fair  vision  with  one 
ej'e,  the  operation  on  the  other  may  be  dela3'ed.  ll  is  a  mistake  to  delay  the  operatioa 
in  children  on  account  of  their  tender  age.  The  sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  both  for 
the  eye  and  the  education  of  the  child. 

Three  methods  of  operation  are  practiced.  1.  For  absorption  or  solution.  This  is 
suitable  for  children,  in  wiiom  the  0.,  like  the  natural  lens,  is  soft,  and  in  all  other  cases 
in  wiiieh  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  C.  is  soft.  An  appropriate  needle  is  passed 
through  the  cornea;  made  to  open  and  lacerate  the  front  of  tlie  capside,  the  rags  of 
whicli  curl  out  of  the  way  behind  the  iris,  so  that  their  subsequent  opacity  does  not 
obstruct  the  light;  then  tlie  soft  cataractous  lens  is  jmnctured  and  picked  so  as  more 
effectually  to  admit  tlie  aqueous  humor,  which  naturally  fills  the  space  between  the  lens 
and  the  cornea,  and  which  has  the  remarkable  property  of  absorbing  or  dissolving  the 
lens  or  cataract  when  admitted  within  the  capsule.  This  ojieration  may  require  to  be 
repeated  several  times,  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks,  before  the  whole  C.  is  dissolved. 
2.  DUplaceinent.  A  needle  is  passed  through  the  fore  part  of  the  Avhite  of  the  eye,  until 
it  is  seen  through  the  upper  part  of  the  pupil,  lying  across  the  front  of  the  ujjper 
part  of  the  lens.  'Iliis  is  now  pressed  back,  so  as  to  make  the  lens  sink  down  and  back 
into  the  vitreous  humor,  when  it  is  cither  slowly  absorbed,  or  may  in  part  permanently 
remain.  The  older  method  of  displacement,  termed  couching,  in  which  tlie  lens  was 
pushed  more  directly  downwards,  is  now  abandoned,  as  more  likely  to  press  on  the 
retina,  and  cause  s\ibsequent  evil  to  the  ej'c.  3.  Extraction.  Half  the  cornea,  through 
nearly  its  whole  breadth,  is  divided  with  Beer's  knife,  an  operation  requiring  great  skill; 
the  front  of  the  capsule  is  opened,  and  disjjoscd  of  with  a  needle;  and  the  lens  is  gently 
assisted  out  of  its  place,  through  the  pupil,  and  out  of  the  opening  in  the  cornea,  great 
care  being  taken  not  to  allow  the  vitreous  Inunor  to  follow.  Displacement  and  extrac- 
tion are  both  applicable  to  hard  cataracts,  the  form  it  general!}'  takes  in  old  age,  as  the 
lens  itself  becomes  naturally  harder  with  age,  as  well  as  more  tlat  and  amber-tinted. 
Displacement  is  more  likely  to  be  followed  l)y  bad  consequences,  some  time  after,  from 
tlie  presence  of  the  displaced  lens,  while  the  risk  of  extraction  is  greater  at  the  opera- 
tion. The  surgeon  must  decide  which  is  best  for  each  ca.'^e.  Though  not  .so  simple  and 
successful  as  the  operation  for  absorjition  through  the  cornea  for  soft  C,  displacement 
and  extraction  are  generally  very  successful  in  restoring  vision.  The  place  of  th*^  lens 
is  suiijilied  by  fluid  humor,  the  refracting  jiowlt  of  whieli  is  n(!arly  equal  to  that  of  the 
len.s,  and  tlie  restoration  of  vision  may  be  perfect.  All  of  these  operations  require  minute 
anatomical  knowledge  (sec  Eye),  and  great  nicety  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  instruments. 

CATAIi.VCTS  and  RAPIDS.     Sec  Waterfalls,  ante. 

CATAEEH  (Gr.  katarreo,  I  flow  down),  a  disease  of  great  frequency  in  temperate  lati- 
tudes, especially  in  changeable  moist  climates  in  the  winter  season.  From  its  well- 
known  connection  with  sudden  falls  of  temperature,  and  other  epidemic  or  atmospheric 
causes  (.see  Influenza),  as  also  from  the  chill  often  experienced  at  the  commencement 
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of  the  disease,  it  is  popularly  called  a  cold — a  term,  however,  perhaps  somewhat  less 
deliiilte  in  its  meaniiitr  than  C.,  which  word  is  usually  restricted  to  the  case  of  a  cold 
alfectiug  the  chest,  aud  attended  willi  discharge  of  mucus  by  coughing.  A  "cold  in 
tiie  head  "  is  termed,  in  strict  scieutilic  language,  a^ryza;  Ave  shall,  however,  keep  both 
forms  in  view  in  tlic  present  article.  C,  or  cold,  commonly  begins  ■with  a  feeling  of 
chilliness,  which  may  or  may  nut  be  attributable  to  external  causes.  Sometimes  this  13 
•tabsent,  there  being  only  a  sense  of  languor  and  indisposition;  uot  unfrequently  there  is 
no  sensation  of  an  unusual  kind,  until  u  stulhng  is  experienced  in  the  nostrils,  or  severe 
headache,  or  hoarseness  with  cough,  or  oppression  of  the  breathing.  The  regular  form 
of  a  cold  is  to  attack  the  no.strils  lirst,  and  afterwards  the  air-passages  leading  to  the 
chest.  When  it  habitually  attacks  the  chest,  without  running  through  its  ordinary 
course  as  indicated  above,  there  is  often  some  special  cause  of  delicacy  in  the  lungs,  or 
some  constitutional  tendency  towards  consumption  (q.v.).  Tlie  discharge  is  in  the 
beginning  watery,  becoming  afterwards  more  abundant,  glairy,  and  of  yellowish  color; 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease  are  attended  by  considerable  imtation  of  the  surfaces 
affected,  and  probably  no  one  of  the  little  miseries  of  life  is  more  prostrating  and  dis- 
couraging for  the  time  than  a  bad  cold  in  the  head.  The  tendency  of  C.  to  attack  the 
chest,  and  thus  to  pass  into  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  (q.v.),  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
tubercular  disease,  constitutes  almost  its  only  danger.     See  Ciiest. 

The  treatment  of  a  cold  is  commonly  a  simple  matter,  so  far  as  the  particular  attack 
is  concerned.  Confinement  to  the  house,  and,  in  severe  cases,  to  bed,  or  to  the  sofa,  for 
a  day  or  two;  a  warm  hip  or 'foot  bath,  to  remove  the  chill;  light  farinaceous  diet,  and, 
if  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  at  all  loaded,  a  dose  or  two  of  some  gentle  laxative,  are 
commonly  sullicient  to  subdue  the  disease.  Some  persons  cure  their  col4s  by  entire 
abstinence  from  food,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  drink;  others  by  a  large  opiate,  or 
by  a  succession  of  doses  of  Dover's  powder;  others  by  spirit  of  mindererus  and  pare- 
goric; some  even  profess  to  carry  out  the  popular  maxim,  "stuff  a  cold,  and  starve  a 
fever,"  and  maintain  that  a  good  dinner,  and  a  tumbler  of  whisky  or  brandy  toddy,  are 
the  best  specifics.  That  colds  get  well  under  all  these  methods,  needs  not  be  denied;  but 
that  any  violently  perturbative  or  specific  practice  assists  the  cure,  or  shortens  the  dis- 
ease, has  yet  to  be  proved;  and  multiplied  experience  has  shown,  that  "stuffing  a  cold" 
is  by  no  means  to  be  commended.  In  the  later  stages,  however,  a  more  liberal  diet 
than  at  first,  and  in  some  cases  even  a  moderate  allowance  of  stimulants,  affords  consid- 
erable relief  from  the  feeling  of  depression  that  remains  for  a  time  on  the  subsidence  of 
a  catarrh.  The  tendency  to  this  disease,  when  habitual,  and  when  not  dependent  on 
any  form  of  constitutional  disorder  requiring  special  means  for  its  cure,  is  best  met  by 
the  daily  use  of  the  cold  bath,  with  frequent  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  proper  venti- 
lation of  the  sleepine-apartment;  also  by  friction  of  the  skin,  and  by  clothing,  which, 
■without  being  oppressive,  is  comfortably  warm.  Exposure  to  draughts  or  sudden  chills, 
■when  the  surface  is  perspiring,  is  to  be  avoided;  but  a  close  confined  air  habitually 
breathed  in  a  workshop  or  bedroom,  is  a  fruitful  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease. 

CATASAU'QUA,  a  t.  in  Lehigh  co.,  Penn.,  on  Lehigh  river,  3  m.  above  Allentown; 
pop.  '70,  2,853.  The  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  railroads  xmite 
here. 

CATAWBA,  a  light  sparkling  wine,  of  rich  muscadine  flavor,  produced  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  L.  S.  It  is  made  from  a  grape  called  tlie  Catawba  grape, 
"  first  found  growing  on  the  banks  of  the  Catawba  river,  in  Carolina.'''  This  wine,  which 
is  scarcely  known  in  England,  is  now  in  extensive  use  in  Xorth  America,  where  it  is 
gradually  superseding  the  importation  of  the  Rhenish  and  French  sparkling  wines,  to 
■which,  in  general  character,  it  bears  a  resemblance.  The  vineyards  where  the  C.  is  pro- 
duced are  situated  on  the  steep  and  beautiful  slopes  with  a  southern  exposure  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  under  the  shelter  of  high  hills  on  the  north.  The  first  great 
grower  of  the  C.  was  ]\Ir.  Longworth,  an  esteemed  and  wealthy  proprietor  in  this  quar- 
ter, who,  embarking  in  the  pursuit  less  on  business  considerations  than  as  an  enthusiast, 
succeeded,  after  much  patient  care  and  expense,  in  producing  a  wine  that  throughout 
the  states  finds  more  favor,  and  commands  a  higher  price,  than  the  choicest  wines  im- 
ported. Some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  C.  rival  the  best  champagne  in  delicacy  and  purity, 
and  are  not  to  be  confounded  wnth  inferior  American  imitations. 

CATAWBA,  a  co.  in  -w.  North  Carolina,  on  the  Catawba  river,  crossed  by  the  "West- 
ern North  Carolina  railroad;  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  14,946 — 2474  colored.     It  has  a  varied 
surface  and  fertile  soil,  producing  -^v-heat,  corn,  oats,  etc.     Iron  ore  is  found  in  abun 
dance.     Co.  seat,  Newton. 

CATAWBA,  or  Great  Cata'wb.\,  a  river  rising  in  the  Blue  Ridge  in  n.w.  North 
Carolina,  and  flowing  e.  and  s.  through  the  gold  region  of  that  state  Into  South  Caro- 
lina, where  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Waterceand  joins  the  Congaree,  the  two  forming 
the  Santee.     The  C.  is  about  250  m.  long. 

CATAWBAS,  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  once  a  large  tribe  in  the  region  of 
Catawba  river,  but  now  a  mere  remnant.  At  the  time  of  the  early  white  .settlements, 
they  could  muster  many  thousands  of  warriors,  and  as  late  as  the  revolution  were  able 
to  furnish  a  valuable  contingent  to  the  Carolina  troops.     They  occupied  several  towns 
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alon^  the  river  that  still  bears  their  name;  but  at  last  leased  the  lands  to  the  »vhites,  and 
removed  into  the  territory  of  tiie  Cherokees,  with  whom  ihcv  had  been  at  war.  After 
a  siiort  residence  they  returned  to  a  reservation  in  tlieir  original  district.  Their  lan- 
guage is  clo.sely  allied  to  that  of  the  Waccoes  and  the  Caroline  tribe.  Peter  Harris,  a 
revolutionary  soldier,  was  said  to  be  the  last  full-blooded  survivor  of  the  Catawba  tribe. 

CATEALO'GAN,  or  Cadvaloxga,  a  t.  of  the  Philippines,  cai)ital  of  the  island  of 
Saniar,  on  a  small  bay  on  the  w.  coast.  The  houses  are  mostly  constructed  of  uipapalm, 
but  there  are  some  of  stone.     Pop.  about  7,000. 

<;AT-BIBD,  Turthtsfelivox,  an  American  thrush,  of  the  same  group  with  the  mock- 
ing-bird, which  it  resembles  in  its  vocal  powers.  It  is  a  Ijird  of  passage,  making  its 
wa\'  northward  in  spring  through  Georgia  and  Carolina  as  far  as  jVlassachusetts.  It 
feeds  on  fruit  and  berries  of  all  kinds,  worms,  and  insects;  builds  a  large  nest  of  dry 
twigs,  weeds,  etc.,  without  any  attempt  at  concealment,  in  a  bush  or  tree,  often  iu  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  human  habitations,  and  shows  extraordinary  boldness  in  the 
defense  of  its  young.  It  has  its  name  from  a  mewing  cry  which  it  utters  when  annoyed 
by  an  intruder  approaching  too  near  its  nest. 

CATCH,  a  species  of  musical  composition  peculiar  to  England,  and  in  the  canon  style. 
The  words  of  the  C.  are  generally  humorous,  and  intended  to  be  sung  in  social  parties 
over  a  glass.  The  music  is  generally  for  three  voices,  of  which  there  exist  hundreds  of 
specimens  from  the  time  of  Purcell  to  the  present  day.  -As  in  the  canon,  each  voice 
takes  up  the  .subject  at  a  certain  distance  after  the  iirst  has  begun.  One  of  the  best 
specimens  of  a  C.  is  by  Calcott,  on  Hawkins'  and  Buruey's  histories  of  music,  where 
the  humor  lies  in  one  of  the  parts  repeating  "  Burney's  history" — sounding  like  "burn 
his  hi-story" — while  the  others  are  advocating  Hawkins. 

CATCTI-DRAIXS,  open  drains,  and  sometimes  covered  drains,  along  a  declivity  to 
intercept  and  carry  off  surface  water. 

CATCHFLY,  the  common  English  name  of  several  plants  of  the  natural  order  caryo- 
phyllitcca — ^<.  silene  armcria ,  S.  Anf/lica,  lychnis  tiscaria,  etc. — which  being  clammy,  in 
consequence  of  a  peculiar  exudation,  on  the  calj'x,  on  the  joints  of  the  stem,  etc.,  often 
prove  fatal  to  insects  settling  upon  them.  See  Lychnis  and  Silene. — Tlie  name  is 
sometimes  employed  by  botanists  as  a  sort  of  popular  equivalent  to  silcne. — Dioruea 
museipula  is  also  .sometimes  called  the  Carolina  catechism.     See  Dicn.ea. 

CATCHPOLL,  a  sheriff's  officer,  or  bailiff,  is  so  called  in  England,  probably  because 
he  was  iu  use  to  catch  his  victim  by  the  poll,  or  head. 

CATEAT7,  Le.  or  CATEAU-CA>rBKEsis,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
situated  on  the  Selle,  14  m.  e.s.e.  of  Cambrai.  C.  has  manufactures  of  shawls,  merinoes, 
calicoes,  and  leather;  it  has  also  breweries  and  distilleries.  Pop.  76,9,444.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  place  where,  in  1559,  the  treaty  known  as  that  of  Cateau-Cambresis  was 
concluded  between  Henri  II.  of  France  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  bj'  which  the 
former  monarch  ceded  to  the  latter,  Savoy,  Corsica,  and  nearly  200  forts  iu  Italy  and 
the  low  countries. 

CATECHETICAL  SCHOOLS,  the  name  given  to  the  ancient  Christian  schools  of 
theology,  of  which  the  chief  were  tiiose  of  Autioch  and  Alexandria.  Clement  and 
Origeu  were  the  most  famous  of  the  teachers. 

CATECHISM,  from  a  Greek  word,  knierhco,  ■which  means  to  resound,  or  sound  into 
one's  ears;  hence  to  instruct  by  word  of  mouth.  Pesons  undergoing  instniction  in  the 
principles  of  Christianity  were  hence  called  catechumens  {katcchonmenni),  and  the  teacher 
appointed  for  tliis  purpose  was  called  a  catechist.  Hence  any  system  of  teaching  by 
question  and  answer  is  called  a  catechism. 

Catecliisms  have  long  formed  one  of  the  princij  il  means  employed  for  popular 
instruction  in  the  trutiis  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  composition  of  the 
first  catechisms  was,  in  all  probability,  suggested  I)y  the  ordinary  oral  instruction  of 
catechumens,  and  was  intended  for  the  help  both  of  teachers  and  pupils.  It  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  (^th  and  9tli  centuries  that  the  first  regular  catechisms  were  compiled, 
of  which  that  by  Kero,  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  and  that  ascribed  to  Otfried  of  Wei.«senburg, 
are  among  the  most  noted.  At  later  periods,  the  use  of  catechisms  prevailed  chiefly 
among  the  opponents  of  the  hierarchy,  as  among  the  Waldenscs,  the  Albigenses,  tlie 
Wickliffltes,  and.  above  all,  among  the  Bohemian  brethren.  The  term  C.  appears  to 
have  been  first  employed  in  its  present  sense  among  the  latter.  At  an  early  period  in  tlie 
history  of  the  reformation, the  reformers  began  to  avail  tliemselves  of  this  method  of  popu- 
lar in.strurtion.  and  their  catechisms  became  important  instruments  in  that  great  religious 
movement.  In  1520,  Luther  published  his  first  short  catechism.  In  1525,  Justus  .Jonas 
and  .lolin  Agrirohi  were  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  a  catechism.  In  1529.  Luther 
published  his  larger  and  smaller  catechisms,  whicli  found  a  place  among  the  .symliolical 
l)ooks  or  standards  of  the  Lutheran  churches.  A  number  of  catechi.sms  were  published 
also  by  the  Swiss  reformers,  and  by  those  of  England  and  otlier  countries.  The  Geneva 
catechisms,  larger  and  smaller,  were  the  work  of  Calvin.  They  were  published  in  1530. 
were  speedily  translated  into  various  languages,  and  l)ecame  acknowledged  standards  of 
the  reformed  churches,  not  only  in  Switzerland  l)ut  in  the  low  countries,  in  France,  and 
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in  nuntrary.  The  cliurcli  of  Geneva  has  set  aside  the  authority  of  these  catechisms. — 
T.ie  Zurich  C.  is  received  as  a  standard  in  the  church  of  Zurich. — Tlie  Heidelberg  or 
paUiiinate  C.  is  of  greater  importance,  iiowever,  than  any  other  as  a  standard  of  the 
Swiss  reformed  cliurches.  It  was  compiled  by  tiie  Heidelberg  theologians,  Caspar 
Olevian  and  Zacharias  Ursinus,  at  the  request  of  the  elector  Frederic  III.  of  the  palati- 
nate; it  was  published  in  1563,  was  approved  by  several  synods,  and  was  subjected  to  a 
revision  by  the  synod  of  Dort. — In  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Koniish  or  Tridentine  C.  is 
of  high  authority.  It  was  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  by  archbishop  Leon.  Marino,  bishop  yEgidius  Foscorari,  and  the  Portuguese 
dominican,  Francis  Fureiro;  revised  by  cardinals  Borromeo,  Sirlet,  and  Antonian,  and 
sanctioned  by  pope  Pius  V.  It  was  publislied  at  Pome  iu  loG'j — The  C.  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  church  was  prepared  by  Peter  ^logilas,  metropolitan  in  Kiew,  and  published  in 
1643.  It  received  authority  as  a  standard  or  symbolical  book  from  a  synod  at  Jerusalem 
ia  1672.  It  is  often  called  the  larger  Russian  C,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  smaller  C, 
prepared  by  order  of  Peter  the  great. — Besides  these  catechisms,  which  have  a  historic 
interest,  or  are  of  importance  from  their  symbolical  character,  there  have  api)eared  at  all 
periods,  since  the  reformation,  many  olhers,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  some 
doctrinal,  some  controversial,  some  devoted  to  particular  subjects,  as  the  sacraments, 
or  to  particular  purposes,  as  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Lord's 
supper,  some  adapted  to  the  mental  capacity  of  very  young  children,  etc.  The  opinion, 
however,  has  become  prevalent,  that  doctrinal  abstracts  are  not  the  best  form  in  which 
religion  can  be  presented  to  the  young,  and  the  use  of  catechisms  has  accordingly  been 
iu  some  measure  relinquished  in  favor  of  other  methods  of  instruction. 

The  C.  of  the  church  of  England,  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  is  the  smaller 
one  published  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  is  in  two  parts:  the  first  contains  and 
explains  the  baptismal  covenant,  the  creed,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the  Lord's 
prayer;  the  second  explains  the  two  sacraments,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  It 
is  not  known  with  absolute  certainly  who  was  the  author  of  the  first  part;  probably 
Cranmer  and  Ridley  had  the  principal  hand  in  framing  the  questions  and  answers. 
It  was  originally  put  forth  with  the  43  articles  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
condemned  as  heretical  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Cran- 
mcr's  C,  which  was  a  larger  work,  differently  arranged,  and  translated  chiefly  from  the 
German  C.  used  iu  Nuremberg.  This  first  part  of  the  church  C.  is  spoken  of  us  the 
shorter  catechism. 

There  was  a  larger  church  C.  compiled  also  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  by  Ponet, 
as  is  supposed,  and  it  corresponds  in  some  degree  with  the  smaller  work  above  descrilied. 
It  was  afterwards  revised  and  enlarged  by  Xoel,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  published  in 
1570;  and  though  never  othcially  promulgated  by  the  church,  it  has  some  authority 
from  having  been  approved  by  the  lower  house  of  convocation.  At  the  Hampton  court 
conference,  in  tiie  reign  of  James  L,  the  shorter  C.  was  considered  too  short,  and  the 
larger  one  of  Xoel's  too  long;  and  accordingly,  at  the  king's  suggestion,  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  former  of  that  explanation  of  the  two  sacraments  which  now  forms  the 
second  part  of  the  church  catechism.  This  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Overall.  The  whole 
is  a  work  much  esteemed  by  all  sections  of  the  church,  as  remarkable  for  its  simiDlicity, 
truth,  and  catholicity.  It.  however,  states  the  bapti-smal  theory  in  a  way  that  is  not 
very  acceptable  to  the  extreme  low  church  party.  The  rubrics  in  the  Common  Prayer 
book  enjoin  the  teaching  of  the  C.  in  the  church  on  Sundays  and  holidays  after  the  2d 
lesson  at  evening  prayer;  and  the  59th  canon  contains  a  like  injunction,  imposing  pen- 
alties on  the  clergy  who  neglect  this.  The  cu.stom  of  catechizing  in  the  church  had 
fallen  into  almost  universal  disuse,  but  in  many  i^arishes  it  has  been  revived  with  excel- 
lent results. 

The  larger  and  shorter  catechisms,  which,  with  the  Westminster  confession  of  faith, 
constitute  the  standards  or  symbolical  books  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  throughout 
the  British  empire  and  the  United  States  of  America,  were  compiled  by  the  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster  (q.v.):  the  shorter  C.  "  to  be  a  directory  for  catechizing  such  as 
are  of  weaker  capacity;"  the  larger,  "for  catechizing  such  as  have  made  some  profi- 
ciency in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion."  The  shorter  C.  was  presented  to 
the  English  house  of  commons  on  5th  Nov.ri647;  the  larger  on  the  i4th  April,  1648; 
and  in  July,  1648,  both  received  the  sanction  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland — the  general  assembly,  in  the  act  approving  of  the  larger  C.,  declaring  it  to  be 
'•  a  rich  treasure  for  increasing  knowledge  among  the  people  of  God,"  and  that  "  they 
bless  the  Lord  that  so  excellent  a  catechism  has  been  prepared."  The  shorter  C.  has, 
however,  been  far  more  generally  used  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  than  the  larger, 
which  has  been  generally  felt  to  be  too  minute  in  its  statements,  and  too  burdensome  to 
the  memory  to  be  emploj'cd  as  a  catechism.  Even  the  .'shorter  C.  is  regarded  by  many, 
who  substantially  adhere  to  its  doctrine,  as  carrying  the.  statement  of  dogmatic  theology 
beyond  what  is  proper  for  elementary  instruction,  whilst  it  has  been  long  felt  to  be 
unsuitable  for  the  very  young  and  the  very  ignorant,  and  its  use  is  now  almost  always 
preceded  by  that  of  catechisms  more  adapted  to  their  capacity.  Its  influence,  however, 
has  been  very  great  in  forming  the  religious  opinions,  and  in  exercising  and  training  the 
intellectual  faculties,  wherever  Presbyrerianism  has  prevailed;  for  it  has  been,  and  still 
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is,  in  almost  universal  use  among  Presbyterians  speaking  the  English  language,  and  to  a 
cousiderablc  extent  among  Independents  or  Congregatioiiulists  botli  in  Britain  and 
Ameriea.  In  Holland  also,  a  .'ranslatlon  of  it  has  been  much  used.  It  is  very  generally 
regarded,  by  those  whose  doctrinal  views  are  in  accordance  willi  it,  as  au  admirablo 
compend  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty. — Thi!  authorship  of  tlie  Westminster  assem- 
bly's catechisms  has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate,  or  at  least  tlie  authorship  of 
the  first  di-afts  of  the>Ti;  it  being  admitted  that  tliej-  were  prepared  with  great  care 
by  committees  of  the  assembly.  But  the  probability  appears  to  be,  that  their  author- 
ship is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  these  committees;  and  that,  like  the  Westminster^ 
confession  of  faith,  they  are  thus  the  result  of  the  joint  labors  of  many.  From  dis-' 
coveries  made  by  tlie  late  Dr.  M'Crie,  it  seems  probable  that  at  least  the  plan  or 
scheme  of  the  shorter  C.  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Palmer. 

CAT  ECHU,  a  substance  employed  both  as  a  coloring  matter  and  medicinally  as  an 
astringent.  The  C.  of  commerce  is  obtained  chielly  from  East  Indian  trees,  such  as 
the  C.  tree  (ncacia  catechu),  belel-uut,  etc. ;  but  the  greater  part  of  that  whicli  is 
expcled  from  India  is  made  from  the  C.  tree.  It  is  known  in  India  by  the  name 
kntt;  and  C.  is  said  to  be  a  name  compounded  of  two  words  signifying  the  juice  of  a  tree 
(co'e,  a  tree,  and  chn,  juice).  Cutch  is  another  form  of  one  or  other  of  these  names,  and 
h  a  comnuui  commercial  name.  The  heart-wood  alone  of  the  tree  jiclds  C. ,  which 
'■'$  obtained  by  cutting  it  into  small  chips,  and  boiling  it  in  water,  straining  the  liquid 
.'rom  time  to  time,  and  adding  fresh  supplies  of  chips,  till  the  extract  is  of  sutlicientcon- 
dstence  to  be  poured  into  clay  molds,  winch  are  usually  of  a  square  shape;  or  when  of 
Ihe  thickness  of  tar,  it  is  allowed  to  harden  for  two  days,  so  that  it  will  not  run,  and  is 
formed  into  balls  about  the  size  of  oranges,  which  are  placed  on  husks  of  nee  or  on 
leaves,  and  appear  in  commerce  enveloped  in  them.  The  C  manufacturers  in  Northern 
India  move  to  different  jiarts  of  the  country  at  different  seasons,  and  erect  t?cm- 
porary  huts  in  the  jungles,  where  they  carry  on  their  operations.  The  C.  tree  abounds 
chietly  in  the  Bombay  and  Bengal  presidencies;  it  is  a  small,  erect,  thornj^  tree,  with  a 
roundish  liead  of  (generally)  prickly  branches.  Its  sapwood  is  yellow,  tlie  heart-wood 
dark  red.  C.  is  brittle,  and  can  readily  be  broken  into  fragments;  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  possesses  au  astringent  taste,  but  no  odor.  It  is  a  very  permanent  color,  and  is 
employed  in  the  dyeing  of  blacks,  browns,  fawns,  dralis,  and  greens.  It  contains  much 
tannin,  and  an  acid  called  calechuic  acid,  which  can  be  isolated  in  white  silky  crystals. 
It  is  often  adulterated  with  earthy  substances,  but  its  ready  solubility  in  water  and  alco- 
liol,  should  at  once  show  the  presence  of  such,  by  leaving  them  behind  in  an  insoluble 
Plate. — The  C.  of  the  betel-nut  is  obtained  by  boiling  first  the  nuts,  and  then  the  extract 
to  a  proper  consistency.  A  first  l)oiling  of  the  nuts  for  some  hours  is  said  to  yield  a 
black  kind  of  C,  called  kansu;  and  a  second  boiling,  after  the  nuts  are  dried,  a  yellowish- 
brown  kind,  called  court/,  which  is  considered  the  best,  and  is  sold  for  the  highest  price. 
The  former  appears  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Colombo  C.  or  Ceylon  C.  (or  cutch) 
in  the  form  of  circular  flat  cakes,  covered  on  one  side  with  husks  of  rice.  The  latter 
do.'s  not  seem  to  reach  Eun^pe. — Gainbir  ((j. v.)  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  catechu. 
Kino  (q.v.)  is  sometimes  confounded  with  catechu.  Terra  ,/aponica,  or  Japan  earth,  is 
an  ol(l  name  for  C,  not  quite  disused,  which  was  giveu  to  it  on  the  supposition  of  its 
being  au  earthy  substance  brought  from  Japan. 

CATECHUMENS  ^Gr.  persons  undergoing  a  course  of  instruction;  see  Catechism), 
the  appellation  given,  in  the  early  Christian  church,  to  those  converted  Jews  and 
heathens  who  had  not  yet  received  baptism,  but  were  undergoing  a  course  of  training 
and  instruction  preparatory  to  it.  They  had  a  j)lace  assigned  them  in  the  congregation, 
but  were  not  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  supper.  In  the 
apostolic  age,  converts  ap[)ear  to  have  been  at  once  admitted  to  the  sacraments;  but 
afterwards  this  ceased  to  be  the  case,  and  a  period  of  prol)ation  was  required.  The  C. 
were  divided  into  different  classes  or  grades,  according  to  their  proficiency — those  of  the 
lowest  grade  were  not  ))ermitted  to  be  i)resenl  during  the  prayers  of  the  congregation; 
and  those  only  of  the  highest,  and  who  had  been  dec  hired  fit  to  be  baptized  at  tlie  next 
administration  of  the  ordinance,  were  permitted  to  witness  the  dispensation  of  the 
Lord's  .supper. — The  term  C.  was  afterwards  employed  to  designate  young  members  of 
the  Christian  church  who  were  receiving  instruction  to  i)repure  them  for  confirmation 
or  for  the  Lord's  supper,  and  it  is  still  often  used  in  this  sense. 

CATEGORIES.  This  designation  has  come  down  to  us  from  Aristotle.  One  of  the 
books  of  his  Orijanon  or  Logical  System  is  so  named.  The  C,  or  predicaments,  as  the 
Bchoolmon  called  them,  are  to  be  understood  as  an  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  classifica- 
tion of  all  that  exists,  for  the  purposes  of  logical  afiirmation.  proof,  or  disproof.  The 
entire  universe  may  be  classified  in  various  waj's — as  into  things  celestial  and  terrestrial; 
into  matter  and  spirit;  into  organized  and  unorganized;  into  minerals,  plants,  animals, 
etc.  But  the  classification  contem])lated  under  the  C.  procrr^ds  on  the  very  general 
properties  or  attrilmtes  that  most  extensively  jiervade  all  existing  things,  altliough  in 
unecjual  degrees.  A  good  example  is  quaiititv,  wliich  )>ertains  to  every  thing  that  we 
know  or  cau  think  of.     We  give  the  Aristotelian  enumeration — the  first  columu  is  the 
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original  Greek;  the  second,  the  Latin  rendering  of  the  schoolmen;  the  third,  the  nearest 
corresponding  English  words; 

Ovdia,  Substantia,  Su])stance 

Ilodov,  Quaiititas,  Quantity. 

TIoiov,  Qualitas,  Quality. 

TlftoZ  Ti,  Relatio,  liclation. 

IIoiETy,  Actio,  Action. 

UddxEtv,  Passio,  Passivity. 

Uov,  Ubi,  Position  in  space 

UoTE,  Quando,  Position  in  time. 

KeidOat,  Situs,  '  Situation. 

Ex^iy,  Habitus,  Possession. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  tlic  following  remarks  on  the  above  scheme:  "  The  imperfections  of 
this  classilicatioii  are  too  obvious  to  require,  and  Us  merits  are  not  sufficient  to  reward, 
a  minute  examination.  It  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  distinctions  rudely  marked  out  by 
the  language  of  familiar  life,  with  little  or  no  attempt  to  penetrate,  by  philosophical 
analysis,  to  the  rationale  even  of  these  common  distmctions.  Such  an  analysis,  how- 
ever superficially  conducted,  would  have  shown  the  enumeration  to  be  both  redundant 
and  defective.  Some  objects  are  admitted,  and  others  repeated  several  times  under 
different  heads.  It  is  like  a  division  of  animals  into  men,  quadrupeds,  horses,  asses, 
and  ponies.  That,  for  instance,  could  not  be  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the  nature 
of  Relation,  which  could  exclude  action,  passivity,  and  local  situation  from  that  cate- 
gory. The  same  observation  applies  to  position  in  time  and  position  in  space;  wiiile  the 
distinction  between  the  latter  and  situation  is  merely  verbal." — Logic,  book  i.,  chap.  lii. 
81.  Some  writers  have  endeavored  to  save  the  C.  from  these  objections,  by  declaring 
tliat  the  fourth.  Relation,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  general  head,  comprehending  the 
remaining  six  under  it.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Aristotle  had  this  view  in  his 
mind;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  almost  certain  that  his  idea  of  Relation  was  too  nar- 
row and  limited  to  admit  of  his  giving  it  .so  great  a  comprehension. 

Mr.  ..Mill  gives  us  the  result  of  his  own  analysis,  the  following  enumeration  and 
classification  of  existences  or  describable  things: 

1.  Feelings,  or  states  of  consciousness;  which  are  the  most  comprehensive  experience 
that  the  human  mind  can  attain  to,  since  even  the  external  world  is  only  known  as  con- 
ceived by  our  minds. 

2.  The  minds  which  experience  those  feelings. 

3.  The  bodies,  or  external  objects,  which  are  supposed  to  excite  all  that  class  of 
feelings  that  we  denominate  sensations. 

4.  The  successions,  and  coexistences,  the  likenesses  and  unlikenesses,  brtween  feel 
ings  or  states  of  consciousness.  Although  the  relations  are  considered  by  us  to  subsist 
between  the  bodies,  or  things,  external  to  our  minds,  we  are  driven  in  the  last  resort  to 
consider  them  as  really  subsisting  between  the  states  of  each  one's  own  individual  mind. 

Mr.  Mill  shows  that  all  possible  jn-opositions — and  it  is  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
propositions  that  the  science  of  logic  has  chiefly  to  do — affirm  or  deny  one  or  othe;-  of 
the  following  properties  or  facts:  Existence — the  most  general  attribute  of  all — Co-ex- 
istence, sequence  or  succession,  causation — a  peculiar  case  of  succession — and  resem- 
blance. It  is  to  arrive  at  this  classification  of  propositions,  for  the  purposes  of  logic,  that 
the  foregoing  analysis,  corresponding  to  the  Aristotelian  C.,  was  made.  The  properties 
affirmed  of  any  thing  or  things,  or  the  things  of  which  any  properties  are  aflarmed,  come 
under  some  one  or  other  of  the  four  heads  above  given. 

The  C.  of  Kant,  Avhich  are  sometimes  brought  into  comparison  with  those  of  Aristo- 
tle, are  conceived  under  a  totally  different  point  of  view.  See  sir  W.  Hamilton's  Dis- 
mssions  on  Philosopliy,  2d  edit.,  p.  26.  They  refer  to  certain  forms  supposed  to  be 
inherent  in  the  understanding  itself,  under  which  the  mind  embraces  the  objects  of 
actual  experience.  The  Kantian  philosophy  supposes  that  human  knowledge  is  partlj- 
made  up  of  the  sensations  of  outward  things — color,  sound,  touch,  etc. — and  partly  of 
intuitions  existing  in  the  mind  prior  to  all  experience  of  the  actual  world.  This  is  the 
point  of  difference  between  the  school  of  Locke — who  rejected  all  innate  ideas,  concep- 
tions, or  forms — and  the  school  of  Kant.  Xo  such  question  was  raised  under  the  Aris- 
totelian categories.  Kant's  enumeration  of  his  innate  forms  is  as  follows:  1.  Quantity, 
including  unity,  multitude,  totalitj';  2.  Quality',  including  reality,  negation,  limitation: 
3.  Relation,  including  substance  and  accident,  cause  and  effect,  action  and  reaction;  4. 
Modality,  which  includes  possibility,  existence,  necessity.  These  indicate  the  elements 
of  our  knowledge  a  priori;  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  author,  that  such  notions,  as  cau- 
sation, necessity,  etc.,  cannot  Ije  obtained  from  the  exercise  of  our  senses  and  intelligence 
upon  the  world  of  realities,  but  must  have  been  somehow  or  other  imprinted  upon  the 
mind  originally. 

CA'TEL,  Franz,  1778-1856;  a  German  artist  who  first  gained  reputation  by  his  illus- 
trations of  Goethe's //t;-ma«?i  (t7ul  Dorothea.  He  laboredin  Paris  and  Rome,  and  his 
works  found  their  way  all  over  the  continent.  He  left  all  his  fortune  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  artists. 
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CAT  ENAEY.  The  C.  is  the  curve  formed  by  a  flexible  liomogeneous  cord  hanging 
freely  between  two  points  of  support,  and  acted  on  by  no  other  force  than  gravity,  if 
the  c'ord  is  not  homogeneous,  and  the  density  varies  in  any  regular  waj-,  tlie  cord  hangs  in 
a  curve  slightly  different  in  shape  from  that  of  the  ordinary  catenary.  The  C.  possesses 
several  remarkable  properties,  one  of  which  is,  that  its  center  of  gravity  (q.v.)  is  lower 
than  that  of  any  curve  of  equal  perimeter,  and  with  the  same  fixed  points  for  its 
extremities.  Where  the  cord  is  such  that  the  weight  of  any  part  of  it  is  proportioned  to 
its  liorizontal  projection,  the  curve  is  a  parabola  (q.v.).  The  latter  curve  and  the  ordi- 
nary C.  are  of  importance  chiefly  in  the  theory  of  suspension  bridges  (q.v.).  The 
properties  of  the  C.  will  be  found  fully  analyzed  in  all  the  leading  works  on  mechanics. 

CATENIPGEA,  a  genus  of  fossil  lamelliferous  corals  peculiar  to  paleozoic  strata,  con- 
fined in  Britain  to  the  Silurian  measures.  The  genus  is  easily  recognized.  The  cells 
are  terminal  and  oval,  arranged  like  aloo.se  nei-wurk  of  chains,  hence  called  "chain 
coral."  Vertical  anastomosing  lamelke  united  the  cells  together,  and  formed  a  hemis- 
pherical polypidom,  sometimes  of  great  size. 

CATEBINA,  S.vNT.v,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltanisetta,  and  7.  m.  n.n.w. 
of  the  town  of  tliat  name.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  river  iSalso,  is  fortified,  has 
manufactures  of  fine  earthenware;  and  in  the  neighborhood  are  found  jaspers  and 
agates  of  good  quality.     Pop.  5,800. 

CATERPILLAR,  the  name  given  to  the  larva;  of  lepidopterous  insects — butterflies, 
mollis,  and  hawk-moths.  Carerpillars  exhibit  as  great  differences  as  subsist  among  the 
perfect  insects  into  which  they  change,  and  the  family,  genus,  and  species  maybe  deter- 
mined by  the  characters  of  the  C,  as  well  as  of  the  perfect  insect.  Their  body  is  gen- 
erullj'  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  soft,  and  cousisting  of  12  rings  or  segments  besides  the 
head,  with  nine  .spiracles  or  small  openings  for  respiration  on  each  side.  The  head  is 
much  harder  than  the  rest  of  the  bodj',  of  a  sort  of  almost  horny  substance,  luid  has  6 
small  shining  points  on  each  side,  which  are  regarded  as  simple  or  slciamntic  e3'es,  and 
is  also  furnisiied  with  two  very  short  rudimentary  anteniuc.  The  mouth  is  adapted  for 
tearing,  cutting,  and  masticating  the  substances  on  which  the  C.  is  destined  to  feed,  which 
are  very  various  in  the  different  species,  although  in  all  extremely  different  from  the 
food  of  the  perfect  insect;  it  is  provided  with  two  strong  maruUblctf,  or  upper  jaws:  two 
iivcxPUe,  or  lower  jaws;  a  hihiuin,  or  lower  lip;  and  iour  palpi,  or  feelers.  In  the  mouth 
also  is  situated  the  spf/wrci  of  those  species  which,  when  they  change  into  the  chr^-salis 
or  pupa  state,  envelop  themselves  in  silken  cocoons.  See  Silk-wor.m.  The  first  three 
segments  of  the  body  are  each  furnished  with  a  pair  of  feet,  which  are  hard  and  scaly, 
and  represent  the  6  feet  of  the  porfcct  insect;  .some  of  the  remaining  segments  are  also 
furnished  \yitii  feet,  varying  in  all  from  4  to  10  in  number,  the  last  pair  situated  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body;  but  tliese  feet  are  soft  and  membranous  or  fleshy,  and 
armed  at  their  extremity  with  a  sort  of  circlet  of  minute  hooks.  All  the  feet  or  legs  are 
very  short.  Those  caterpillars  in  which  the  pro-kfj.^,  as  they  arc  sometimes  called,  or 
supplementary  soft  feet,  are  pretty  equally  distributed  along  the  body,  move  by  a  sort  of 
regular  crawling  motion;  but  those  which  have  only  four  such  feet  situated  near  the 
posterior  extremity,  move  by  alternately  taking  hold  l)y  what  ma}'  be  called  their  fore- 
feet and  their  hintlfeet,  now  stretching  the  body  out  to  its  full  length,  and  now  bending 
it  into  an  arch,  whilst  the  hinder  part  is  brought  forward  almost  into  contact  with  the 
forepart.  Caterpillars  which  move  in  this  way  are  called  (leoiiutcrs  or  looperg.  Some  cater- 
pillars have  the  power  of  fixing  themselves  by  the  two  hind  feet  to  a  twig,  and  .strrtching 
themselves  out  as  slraiglit  as  a  rod,  so  that  being  in  color  very  like  a  twig  of  the  tree  on 
the  leaves  of  which  they  feed,  the}'  are  not  readily  observed.  The  muscular  power 
required  for  this  position  of  rest  is  very  great,  and  Lj'onnet  found  the  number  of  mus- 
cles in  a  C.  to  be  more  than  4,000.  Tlie  skin  of  some  caterpillars  is  naked,  that  of 
others  is  covered  with  hairs,  spines,  or  tubercles.  Some  make  for  them.selves  nests  or 
tents  of  silk,  under  which  theyd'.vell  in  societies,  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Many  construct  cases  or  sheaths  by  agglutinating  various  substances  together, 
as  the  C.  of  tlie  common  clothes-moth.  Some  roll  together  leaves,  and  fix  them  by 
threads,,  so  forming  a  dwelling  for  themselves;  and  a  few  l)urrow  and  excavate  galleries 
in  the  substance  of  leaves.  ]SIany  feed  on  leaves;  many  being  limited  to  a  particular 
kind  of  plant,  or  to  a  few  nearly  allied  plants.  Some  feed  on  flowers,  some  on  seeds, 
some  on  roots,  and  some  even  on  the  woody  portions  of  stems;  some  on  wool,  hides, 
furs,  and  other  animal  substances;  a  few  on  lard,  and  other  kintls  of  fat.  Among  the 
admirable  arrangements  which  make  all  nature  harmonious,  is  the  adjustment  of  the 
time  of  each  kind  of  C.'s  appearance  to  that  of  the  leaf  or  flower  on  which  it  is  to  feed. 

CATERPILLAR  FUNGUS,  or  Fungoid  P.\u.\sitks,  a  species  of  fungus  that  attacks 
insects,  particuhirly  the  larvie  of  moths  and  l)eetles,  filling  their  bodies  and  sending 
shoots  beyond  the  skin  so  that  the  creature  takes  the  appearance  of  a  vegetable  growth. 
These  growths  var}'  in  length  from  a  slight  projection  to  nearly  a  foot,  and  in  diameter 
from  a  hair  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  fungi  attacking  insects  also  infest  all  organic 
and  decaying  mattrr. 

CATESBY,  M.MtK.  1680-1749;  an  English  naturalist  who  was  seven  years  in  the 
American  colonies,  returning  to  England  in  1719  with  a  fine  collection  of  plants.     He 
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made  another  journey  in  1722,  exploring  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  the 
Haiiamus.  lie  published  Natural  Ilifttory  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Idaiuh, 
in  which  the  figures  were  etched  by  himself  from  his  own  paintings,  lie  also  wrote 
Hortus  EuropecB  Anuricanus  and  a  paper  on  Birds  of  Passage. 

CAT-FISH,  a  name  given  to  several  species  of  the  family  Siluridce,  dwelling  in 
American  rivers  and  lakes.  The  common  cat-fish,  or  horned  pout,  of  the  Atlantic  slope, 
is  preferred  above  most  river  fish  for  food.  They  are  from  7  to  9  in.  long,  dusky  brown 
in  color  on  the  back  and  sides,  and  white  underneath.  The  upper,  jaw  is  the  longest; 
the  tail  is  rounded;  skin  without  scales  and  commonly  covered  with  a  slimy  secretion. 
It  has  two  fleshy  barbels  (long  beard  like  spines)  on  the  top  of  the  nose,  and  others  at 
the  angles  of  the  jaws.  Its  mouth  is  very  large.  Immense  cat-fish  are  found  in  the 
great  lakes  and  western  rivers,  more  than  4  ft.  long  and  weighing  GO  to  150  lbs. 

CATGUT  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  strings  of  violins,  harps,  guitars,  and 
other  musical  instruments;  as  also  in  the  cords  used  by  clockmakers,  in  the  bows  of 
archers,  and  in  whipcord.  It  is  generally  prepared  from  the  intestines  of  the  sheep, 
rarely  from  those  of  the  horse,  ass,  or  mule,  and  not  those  of  the  cat.  The  first  stage  in 
the  operation  is  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  intestines  from  adherent  feculent  and 
fatty  matters;  after  which  they  are  steeped  in  water  for  several  days,  so  as  to  loosen  the 
external  membrane,  which  can  then  be  removed  by  scraping  Avith  a  blunt  knife.  The 
material  whicli  is  thus  scraped  off  is  employed  for  the  cords  of  battle-doors  and  rackets, 
and  also  as  thread  in  sewing  the  ends  of  intestines  together.  The  scraped  intestines  are 
then  steeped  in  water,  and  scraped  again,  when  the  large  intestines  are  cut  and  placed 
in  tubs  with  salt,  to  preserve  them  for  the  sausage-maker;  and  the  smaller  intestines  are 
steeped  in  wat(;r,  thereafter  treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  alkali  (4  oz.  potash,  4  oz. 
cai'bouate  of  potash,  and  3  to  4  gallons  of  water,  with  occasionally  a  little  alum),  and 
are  lastly,  drawn  through  a  perforated  brass  thimble,  and  assorted  into  their  respective 
sizes.  In  order  to  destroy  any  adherent  animal  matter,  which  would  lead  to  putrefac- 
tion and  the  consequent  development  of  offensive  odors,  it  is  customary  to  subject  the 
C.  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur — sulphurous  acid,  which  acts  as  an  antiseptic  (q.v.), 
and  arrests  decomposition.  The  best  strings  are  used  for  musical  instruments;  and 
those  wliich  come  from  Italy,  and  are  known  as  Roman  strings,  are  the  strongest.  They 
are  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  transparency.  Cord  for  clockmakers  is  made 
from  the  smallest  of  the  intestines,  and  occasionally  from  larger  ones,  which  have  been 
split  longitudinally  into  several  lengths.  Whip-cord  is  fabricated  from  C.  which  has  been 
twisted  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  single-corded  ropes.  The  C.  obtained  from 
the  intestines  of  horses,  asses,  and  mules  is  principally  made  in  France,  and  is  employed 
instead  of  leather-belts  for  driving  machinery. 

CA'THA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  celastracece.  The  fruit  is  a  three-cornered  cap- 
sule.— C.  ediilis,  sometimes  called  Arabian;  Tea,  the  Khat  of  the  Arabians,  is  a  shrub 
with  erect  smooth  branches,  elliptical  obtusely  serrated  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in 
axillary  cymes.  It  is  a  native  of  Arabia,  and  the  Arabs  ascribe  to  its  leaves,  even  carried 
about  the  person,  extraordinary  virtues  as  a  preventive  of  plague,  with  probably  about 
as  much  reason  as  our  forefathers  had  for  esteeming  the  rowan  tree  formidable  to 
witches.  Vv'heu  fresh,  thej'  are  stimulant,  narcotic,  and  intoxicating,  and  are  eaten  with 
greediness  by  the  Arabs.  They  are  very  antisoporific,  so  that  a  man,  after  using  them, 
may  keep  watch  for  a  whole  night  without  drowsiness. 

CATHAEI,  or  Catharists  (Gr.  pure),  a  name  very  generally  given  to  various  sects 
which  appeared  in  the  church  during  the  middle  ages.  It  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times assumed  in  profession  of  a  purity  of  doctrine  and  morals  superior  to  that  which 
generally  prevailed  in  the  church,  sometimes  bestowed  ironically  in  ridicule  of  such  a 
profession,  and  perhaps  was  first  used  as  a  designation  of  the  Paulicians  (q.v.).  It 
became  a  common  appellation  of  sects  which  appeared  in  Lombardy  in  the  beginning  of 
the  11th  c,  and  afterwards  in  France  and  the  w.  of  Germany.  Having  some  connec- 
tion with  the  Bulgarian  Paulicians,  they  were  sometimes  called  Bulgarians;  sometimes 
also  Pataren/is  or  Patarines,  sometimes  Publicans  or  Popelitaris,  and  in  the  Low  Countries, 
Piphles.  The  names  Albigenses  and  C.  are  often  used  as  equivalent  to  one  another;  but 
we  are  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  depend  entirely  on  the  writings  of  very 
bigoted  adversaries  for  our  knowledge  of  their  doctrines  and  practices,  and  considerable 
obscurity  rests  on  all  this  interesting  part  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Manicheism,  Gnos- 
ticism, and  Montanism  are  ascribed  to  the  C. ;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that 
the  errors  of  a  few  were  often  indiscriminately  charged  upon  all,  and  that  such  charges 
indeed  sometimes  rested  on  ignorant  or  willful  mi.scon.struction.  It  appears  quite  certain, 
that  the  C.  differed  considerably  in  their  doctrines  and  in  the  degree  of  their  opposition 
to  the  dominant  church.  Some  of  them  advocated  and  practiced  a  rigid  asceticism. 
There  is  no  good  evidence  that  any  of  them  nearly  approached  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation;  although  in  their  rejection  of  tradition,  of  the  authority  of  Rome,  of  the 
worship  of  saints  and  images,  etc.,  there  are  notable  points  of  agreement  with  the  views 
of  the  reformers. 

CATHARINE  is  the  name  of  several  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  simple 
designation  of  Saint  C,  however,  is  given  to  a  virgin,  said  to  have  been  of  royal  descent 
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in  Alcxanfli'ia,  who,  puhlich- confessing  the  jrospcl  at  a  pacrifioial  feast  appointed  by  the 
emperor  Maximimis,  was  put  to  death  iny07.\.i).,  atler  being  torture'l  on  awheel. 
Hence  tlie  name  of  "  St.  Catliarine's  wheel."  Very  e.Ktraordinary  legends  exi.st  as  to 
her  converting  50  philosophers  sent  by  the  emperor  to  convert  her  in  prison,  besides  a 
multitude  of  other  persons;  tlie  conveyance  of  her  head  by  the  angels  to  3It.  Sinai, 
etc.  She  is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  girls'  schools. — Saint  C.  of  Siena,  one  of  the 
most  famous  saints  of  Italy,  was  the  daughter  of  a  dyer  in  Siena,  and  was  born  tliere  in 
1347  A.L\;  practiced  extraordinary  mortilications;  and  was  said  to  be  favored  with 
extraordinary  tokens  of  favor  b}'  Christ,  whose  wounds  were  impressed  upon  her  body, 
etc.  She  became  a  Dominican,  and  therefore  afterwards  a  patron  saint  of  the 
Dominicans.  She  wrote  devotional  pieces,  letters,  and  poems,  which  have  been  more 
than  once  V)rinted:  the  best  edition  appeared  at  Siena  and  Lucca,  in  1707-13,  in  4  vols. 
4to,  under  the  title  of  Opere  della  scrafica  Santa  Catarina. — Si.  C.  of  Bologna  and  St.  C. 
of  Sire(kn  are  of  less  note. 

CATHAEINE  I,,  Empress  of  Russia,  was  originally  by  name  Martha  Rabe,  and  was 
the  posUiumous  daugliler  of  John  Kabe,  a  Swedish  quarter-master  in  Livonia.  Her 
mother  died  in  1685,  when  she  was  but  three  years  old.  Left  hopeless  and  destitute,  a 
parish-clerk  took  compassion  on  her,  and  supported  her,  and  a  Lutheran  clergyman  in 
Marienburg,  afterwards  received  her  into  his  house  as  an  attendant  on  his  children.  In 
1701,  she  married  a  Swedish  dragoon,  who  next  year  was  called  to  active  service;  and 
Marienburg  being  taken  by  the  iiussiaus,  she  became  for  some  time  the  mistress  of  gen. 
Bauer;  and  afterwards  entering  the  service  of  the  princess  Menschikoff,  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  Peter  the  great.  In  1703,  she  Aveut  over  to  the  Greek  church,  and  took  the 
name  of  Catharina  Alexiewna.  After  being  for  some  years  the  emperor's  mistress,  she 
was  privately  married  to  him  in  1711;  the  marriage  was  publicly  avowed  in  1712;  she 
was  pioclaimed  empress  in  1718,  and  was  crowni'd  at  ^Moscow  in  1724.  She  bore  eight 
children  to  the  emperor,  all  of  whom  died  in  childhood,  except  two  daughters,  Anne  and 
Elizabeth,-  the  latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  former  married 
the  duke  of  Holstein,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Peter  IH.  "When  Peter  the 
great  and  his  army  seemed  entirely  in  the  power  of  tlie  Turkish  army  on  the  Pnith  in 
1717,  C,  who  was  with  him,  sought  an  interview  with  the  grand  vizier,  and,  bj' employ- 
ing her  jewels  to  bribe  his  attendants,  succeeded  in  procuring  the  deliverance  of  the 
Russians.  Her  conduct  on  this  occasion  excited  .so  much  admiration  and  gratitude  in 
the  emperor,  that  he  resolved  to  api)oint  her  his  successor.  Yet  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1724,  she  became  the  object  of  his  displeasure  and  suspicion,  on  account  of  an  alleged 
intimacy  with  a  chamberlain,  whom  he  caused  to  be  beheaded.  Menschikoff,  Avho  had 
always  been  attached  to  her  interests,  was  at  this  time  in  disgrace.  But  she  had  con- 
trived in  a  great  measure  to  recover  her  position,  when,  on  2Hth  Jan.,  1725,  Peter  the  great 
died.  His  death  was  kept  secret  as  long  as  possible,  that  everything  might  be  arranged 
for  her  taking  possession  of  the  throne;  and  tlie  archbishop  of  Pleskow  came  forAvard 
and  declared  before  the  troops  and  people,  that  the  emperor,  on  his  death-bed,  liad 
declared  her  alone  Avorthy  to  be  his  successor.  The  hostility  and  hesitation  of  the  nobles 
were  at  once  overcome,  and  C.  Avas  acknowledged  as  empress  and  sole  ruler  of  all  the 
Russias.  Under  MenschikofT's  directions,  the  alTairs  of  government  Avent  on  Avell 
enough  for  a  time;  but  the  enijjress  ere  long  began  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  a  number 
of  favorites,  addicted  herself  to  drunkenness,  and  lived  such  a  life  as  could  not  fail  to 
Luriy  her  to  the  grave.     She  died,  however,  unexpectedly,  17th  May,  1727. 

CATHARINE  II.,  empress  of  Russia,  was  b.  at  Stettin  on  25th  April,  1729.  Her 
father,  llie  i)rinee  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  Avas  a  Prussian  field-marshal,  and  governor  of  Stet- 
tin. She  received  the  name  of  Sophia  Augusta;  but  the  enipre-^s  Elizabeth  of  Russia 
having  selected  her  for  the  wife  of  lier  nephcAV  and  intended  successor,  Peter,  she 
passed  from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Greek  church,  and  took  the  name  of  Catharina  Alex- 
iewna. In  1745,  her  marriage  took  place.  She  .soon  quarreled  Avifli  her  husband,  and  each 
of  lliem  lived  a  life  of  unrestrained  vice.  Among  his  attendants  Avas  a  count  Soltikow, 
with  whom  her  intimacy  soon  became  scandalous;  and  SoltikoAV  was  .sent  on  an 
embassy  abroad.  But  the  young  Polish  count,  Stanislaus  PoniatoAvski,  almost  imme- 
diately "suiiplied  his  place.  After  tiie  death  of  the  empress  Elizabeth  in  1761.  Peter  III. 
ascended  tiie  Russian  throne;  but  the  conjugal  dilTerence  became  continually  Avider. 
C.  Avas  banished  to  a  separate  abode;  and  the  emperor  seemed  to  entertain  the  design 
of  divorcing  her,  declaring  her  only  son,  Paul,  illegitimate,  and  marrying  his  mistress. 
Elizalieth  WoronzoAV.  The  popular  dislike  to  Peter,  hoAvever,  rapidly  increased ;  and 
at  lemrth,  he  l)oing  dethroned  by  a  consjiiracv,  C.  Avas  made  empress.  A  fcAv  days 
afterwards  Peter  was  nuirdered  (July,  1762).  What  participation  his  wife  had  in  his 
murder,  has  never  been  well  ascertained. 

C.  now  exerted  herself  to  please  the  people,  and  among  other  things,  made  a  {^reat 
show  of  reg.ard  for  the  outward  forms  of  the  Greek  church,  although  her  principles 
were,  in  reiility,  tiiose  of  the  infidelity  then  prevalent  among  the  French  philosophers. 
The  government  of  the  country  was  carried  on  Avith  great  energy;  and  her  reign  Avas 
remarkable  for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  extent  and  power  of  R>i.ssia.  Not  long  after  her 
accession  to  the  throne,  lier  influence  secured  the  election  of  her  former  favorite,  Stanislaus 
Poniatowski,  to  the  throne  of  Poland.     In  her  oavu  empire,  however,  discontentment 
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was  seriously  manifested,  the  hopes  of  the  disaffected  beinc;  centered  in  the  j'oung 
prince  Ivan,  who  -vvas  forthwith  murdered  in  the  castle  of  bchlusselburg.  From  that 
time,  tlic  internal  politics  of  Russia  long-  consisted  in  great  jiart  of  intrigues  for 
the  humiliation  of  one  favorite  and  the  exaltation  of  another.  The  tirst  partition  of 
Poland  in  1773,  and  the  Turkish  war,  which  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Kainardji  in 
1774,  vastly  increased  the  empire.  The  Turkish  war  whicli  terminated  in  the  peace 
of  Jassy  in  179:3,  had  similar  results,  and  also  the  war  with  Sweden,  which  terminated 
in  1790.  The  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland,  and  the  incorporation  of  Cour- 
laud  with  Ilussia,  completed  the  triumphs  of  C.'s  reign.  She  began  a  war  with  Persia, 
however,  and  cherished  a  scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Briti.Ui  power  in  India:  but 
a  stroke  of  apoplexy  cut  her  off  on  Nov.  9,  1796.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  ability; 
but,  utterly  devoid  of  principle,  she  shrunk  from  no  crime;  and  sensuality  and  ambition 
governed  all  her  actions.  She  was  shameless  in  vice;  and  always  had  a  paromour,  who 
dwelt  in  her  palace,  and  might  be  regarded  as  tilling  an  acknowledged  otfice  of  state, 
with  large  revenues  and  determinate  privileges.  Yet  distinguished  authors  flattered  her; 
and  she  invited  to  her  court  some  of  the  literati  and  philosophers  of  France.  She  was 
ever  ready  to  commence  great  undertakings,  but  most  of  them  Avere  left  unfinished; 
and  little  was  really  accomplished  in  her  reign  for  the  improvement  of  the  country,  or 
the  progress  of  ciVilization.  On  a  visit  to  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire  in 
1787,  she  was  gratitied  by  a  perpetual  display  of  fictitious  wealth  and  prosperity  along 
the  whole  route.  This  imperial  progress  was  also  a  triumphal  procession  of  her  vile 
favorite  Potemkiu  (q.v.). 

CATHARINE  of  ASAGON,  Queen  of  England,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  VIIT.,  and 
fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  was 
b.  Dec,  1485.  She  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  English  history,  not  for  what  she 
herself  was,  but  for  what  she  w\as  the  occasion  of — the  reformation.  Married  when 
scarcely  16,  to  Arthur,  prince  of  "Wales,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  she  was  left  a  widow 
within  a  year;  and  iu  the  course  of  a  few  mouths  more  a  second  marriage  was  pro- 
jected for  her  by  her  father-in-law,  with  his  second  son  Henry,  as  yet  a  bo}^  of  only 
12  years  old.  The  pope's  dispensation  enabling  such  near  relatives  to  marry  was 
obtained  in  1503,  and  the  marriage  took  place  in  June,  1509,  immediately  after  Henry's 
accession  to  the  crown  as  Henry  VIII.  Although  Henry  was  very  far  from  being  a  model 
husband,  he  appears  to  have  treated  queen  C,  who  had  borne  him  several  children,  with 
all  due  respect,  until  about  1527,  when  he  conceived  a  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  (q.v.). 
He  now  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  his  marriage,  and  set  about  obtaining  a 
divorce.  Pope  Clement  VII.  would  readily  have  annulled  the  marriage  permitted  by 
his  predecessor,  had  he  not  feared  queen  C.'s  powerful  nephew,  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
He,  however,  granted  a  commission  to  Compeggio  and  Wolsey,  to  inquire  into  the 
validity  of  the  marriage ;  but  before  these  prelates  queen  C.  refused  to  plead,  adn 
appealed  to  the  pope.  The  king  craved  judgment.  The  legates  cited  the  queen,  and 
declaring  her  contumacious  w^hen  she  appeared  not,  went  on  with  the  cause;  but  the 
wily  Campeggio,  anxious  only  for  time  for  his  master  when  the  king  expected  an  answer, 
prorogued  the  court  until  a  future  day.  The  king  consulted  the  universities  of  Europe, 
many  of  which  declared  the  marriage  invalid.  The  pope  now  summoned  the  king  to 
Rome,  but  Henry  haughtily  refused  to  appear  either  himself,  or  by  deputy,  which  he 
maintained  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown;  and  setting  the  pope 
at  defiance,  married  Anne  Boleyn.  Craumer,  shortly  afterwards  (1533),  declared  the  first 
marriage  void,  and  pope  Clement  annulled  Cranmer's  sentence,  making  the  separation 
from  Rome  complete.  Queen  C.  did  not  quit  the  kingdom,  but  took  up  her  residence  first 
at  Amptliill,  iu  Bedfordshire,  and  aftewards  at  Kimbolton  castle,  Huntingdonshire, 
where  she  led  an  austere  religious  life  until  her  decease  in  Jan.,  1536.  Queen  C.'s  per- 
sonal character  was  unimpeachable,  and  her  disposition  sweet  and  gentle. 

CATHAKINE  DE'  MEDICI,  the  queen  of  Henri  II.  of  France,  was  the  daughter  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  duke  of  Urbino,  and  was  b.  at  Florence  in  1519.  In  her  14th  year 
she  was  brought  to  France,  and  married  to  Henri,  the  second  son  of  Francis  I.  The 
marriage  was  a  part  of  the  political  schemes  of  lier  uncle,  pope  Clement  VII.,  but  as 
he  died  soon  after,  she  found  herself  friendless  and  neglected  at  the  French  court.  In 
these  circumstances,  she  conducted  herself  with  a  submission  which  seemed  even  to 
indicate  a  want  of  proper  spirit,  but  which  gained  her  the  favor  of  the  old  king,  and  in 
some  measure  also  of  her  husband.  It  was  not  till  the  accession  of  her  eldest  son, 
Francis  II.,  in  1559,  that  her  love  of  power  began  to  display  it.sclf.  The  Guises  at  this 
time  possessed  a  power  which  seemed  dangerous  to  that  of  the  throne,  and  C.  entered 
into  a  secret  alliance  with  the  Huguenots  to  oppose  them.  On  the  death  of  Francis  II. 
in  1560,  and  accession  of  Charles  IX.,  the  government  fell  entirely  into  her  hands. 
Caring  little  for  religion  in  itself,  although  she  was  very  prone  to  superstition,  she  dis- 
liked the  Protestants,  chiefl}'  because  their  principles  were  opposed  to  the  absolute 
despotism  which  she  desired  to  maintain.  Yet  she  sought  to  rally  the  Protestant 
leaders  around  the  throne,  in  order  to  remove  the  Guises.  This  attempt  having  failed, 
and  the  civil  war  which  ensued  having  ended  in  the  peace  of  Amboise,  highly  favorable 
to  the  Protestants,  she  became  alarmed  at  the  increase  of  their  power,  and  entered  into 
a  secret  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  extirpation  of  heretics;  and  subsequently  into  a  plot 
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■with  the  Guises,  in  which  at  first  only  the  murder  of  the  Protestant  leaders  was  con- 
templated, but  which  resulted  in  the  tearful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  Tliis 
•jveut  brought  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  queen-mother,  who 
boasted  of  the  deed  to  Komau  Catholic  governments,  and  excused  it  to  Protestant  ones, 
for  she  now'  managed  all  the  correspondence  of  the  court.  About  this  time  she  suc- 
ceeded, by  gold  and  intrigues,  in  getting  her  third  son,  afterwards:  Henri  III.,  elected 
to  the  ]?'olish  throne.  But  her  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  administration  roused  tlie  oppo- 
sition of  a  Roman  Catholic  party,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  her  own  fourth  son,  the 
duke  of  Alen^on,  who  allied  themselves  with  the  Protestants.  It  was  very  generally 
believed  that  she  was  privy  to  the  machinations  that  led  to  his  death.  When,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  IX.,  Henri  III.  returned  from  Poland  to  be  king  of  France,  his  mother 
still  ruled  the  court,  and  had  the  principal  share  in  all  the  iiitrigues,treacheries,  and  political 
transactions  of  that  woful  period,  llaving  betrayed  all  who  trusted  them,  she  and  her 
son  found  themselves  at  last  forsaken  and  abhorred  by  all.  The  league  and  the  Guises  had 
no  more  confidence  in  them,  than  had  the  Protestants  and  Ileuri  of  Navarre.  Vexation 
on  this  account  prayed  on  the  proud  heart  of  the  queen-mother  in  her  last  days;  and, 
amidst  the  confusion  and  strife  of  parties,  she  died  at  Blois,  on  5lh  Jan.,  1589,  unheeded 
and  unlamented.  Her  ruling  passion  was  ambition,  and  to  tliis  she  was  ready  to  sacii- 
lice  everything.  Her  unprincipled  policy  had  almost  subverted  the  French  moiuueh}'; 
her  extravagance  and  luxury  exhausted  the  finances  of  the  country.  Her  inliuence  was 
powerful  in  increasing  the  demoralization  of  the  court  and  of  society.  She  unscrupu- 
lously employed  beauties  of  her  train  to  corrupt  men  from  whose  power  she  apprehended 
danger. 

CATHARINU  PARR,  the  sixth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  the  daughter  of  sir  Thomas 
Parr,  and  was  b.  in  1513.  Married  first  to  lord  Burgh,  and  afterwards  to  lord  Latimer, 
she,  in  July  12,  1543,  became  queen  of  Euuland  by  marriage  with  Henry  VIII.  She 
was  distinguished  for  her  learning  and  her  knowledge  of  religious  subjects,  her  discus- 
sion of  which  with  the  king  had  well-nigh  brought  her  to  the  l)lock,  like  so  many  of  her 
predecessors.  Her  tact,  however,  .saved  her,  and  lirought  rebuke  on  her  enemies;  for 
she  made  it  apjiear  to  the  king's  vanity,  that  she  had  only  engaged  him  iu  di.seourso 
about  the  reformation,  in  order  to  derive  profit  from  his  majesty's  speech.  She  per- 
suaded Henry  to  restore  the  right  of  succession  to  his  daughters,  and  interested  h(,'rself 
on  behalf  of  the  universities.  After  Henry's  death,  she  married,  154:7,  sir  Tiiomas 
Seymour,  and  died  the  following  year,  not  without  .suspicion  of  poison. 

CATHARINE'S,  ST.,  COLLEGE,  or  Hall,  Cambridge,  was  founded  by  Robert  Wode- 
Jarke,  provost  of  King's  college,  1473,  for  a  master  and  three  or  more  fellows.  The 
visitors  .';ent  down  to  the  university  by  Edw-ard  VI.  ordered  that  there  slioidd  be  then 
six  fellows,  and  in  future  a  greater  or  less  number  as  the  revenues  permitted.  Tlie 
statutes  confirmed  in  May,  l.SOO,  provide  that  there  sliall  be  a  master  and  nine  fellows. 
There  are  twenty-five  scholars.  Edwyn  Sandys,  archbishop  of  York,  bishop  Overall, 
and  bishop  Sherlock,  were  of  this  college. 

CATIIAR'TES  AURA,  a  vulture  known  as  the  turkey-buzzard,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  domestic  turkej'.  Its  home  is  iu  the  southern  Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  though  it 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  West  Indies.  The  full-grown  bird  is  30  in.  long,  with  a  spread 
of  wings  of  0  ft.,  and  the  color  black  and  brown.  This  greedy  bird  acts  as  the  scavenger 
for  sf)uthern  cities,  devouring  refuse  matter  that  might  otherwise  be  injurious  to  the 
public  health.  For  this  purpose  they  are  deemed  so  valuable  that  in  some  places  their 
destruction  is  forbidden.     There  is  a  .small  species  known  locally  as  the  carrion-crow. 

CATHARTICS  (Or.  lafhairo,  I  purify),  a  name  originally  for  all  medicines  sup])osed 
to  purify  the  system  from  the  matter  of  disease  {/lutfcrun  morbi),  which  was  generally 
presumed  by  tlie  ancients  to  exist  in  all  cases  of  fever  and  acute  disease  (see.Ciiisis),  and 
to  require  to  be  separated  or  thrown  off  by  the  different  excretions  of  the  body.  Ulti- 
mately, the  term  C.  became  limited  in  its  signification  to  remedies  acting  on  the  bowels, 
which  are  popularly  called  piirf/titivf!* — a  mere  translation  of  the  Greek  Avord.  The  prin- 
cii)al  C.  are  aloes,  gamboge,  colocynth,  rhubarb,  .scammony,  jalap,  senna,  Epsom,  and 
other  salts,  and  castor  oil.  Sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar  forms  a  well-known  mild  laxa- 
tive; magnesia  is  also  useful  in  many  cases  of  indigestion  with  acidity.  Croton  oil  and 
elaterium  beloni^  to  a  more  dangerous  class  of  C.,  as  also  does  the  favorite;  remcviy  of 
the  ancients — the  black  hellebore.  The  doses  and  use  of  the  more  ordinary  remedies 
of  this  class  are  explained  in  all  works  on  medicine.     See  Coxstipation. 

CATHARTINE,  or  Bitti:u  of  Si:nna,  is  the  essential  principle  in  senna  wliich  pos- 
sesses laxative  or  purgative  properties.  It  can  be  isolated  as  a  yellowish-red  luicrystal- 
lizftble  solid,  wliich  is  deliquescent,  soluble  in  water  and  alcoliol,  insoluble  in  ether, 
has  a  very  bitter  nauseous  taste,  a  characteristic  odor,  and  pos.sesses  great  purging  pow- 
ers, accompanied  by  nausea  and  griping.     Three  grains  of  C.  are  a  full  dose. 

CATHAY.     See  CiirNA,  a)ite. 

CATHCART,  Sir  Georoe.  son  of  William,  Earl  Cathcart,  was  b.  in  London,  1794. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Edinburgh,  lie,  in  1810,  joined  the  2d  life  guards,  and  fought 
with  the  grand  army  in  the  campai,<iiisof  1812  and  1813;  and  as  aid-cle-cami)  to  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  was  present  at  Quartre  Bras  and  Waterloo.     In  1828,  he  was  made  Heut. 
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col.,  and  served  in  Briti.«li  Aincrira  nnd  the  West  Indies  for  ahnut  8  years;  and  in  1837 
he  proved  liimsolf  an  energetic  and  etlicient  otficer  in  qnelling  tlie  outbreak  in  Canada, 
where  he  remained  tor  more  tluin  G  years.  In  ISoS,  having  liL-ld  the  appointment  of  dep- 
uty lieut.  of  tlie  tower  for  some  years,  lie  was  made  governor  of  tlie  cape  of  Good  Hope, 
with  command  of  the  forces,  and  in  tills  capacity  succeeded  in  bringing  to  a  successful 
end  the  harassing  Kaffer  war.  He  returned  to  England  in  time  to  be  sent  out  to  the 
Crimea  as  general  of  division.  His  bravery  here  was  conspicuous,  especially  in  the 
battle  of  Inkermann,  where  the  odds  were  so  terribh'  against  the  British  forces,  and 
■where  he  wus  slain.  He  was  buried  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  which,  in  his  honor, 
■was  named  Catheart's  hill.  C.  was  the  author  of  a  very  valuable  work,  entitled  Com- 
mcnta riea on  the  Ha/*  in  Russia  and  Germany  in  1813  and  1813  (Lond.  1850). 

CATHCAET,  William  Sha"sv,  Earl,  a  British  gen.  and  diplomatist,  son  of  baron 
Cathcart  of  Calhcart,  co.  of  Renfrew,  was  b.  Sept.  17,  1755.  Having  studied  at  Glas- 
gow, he  entered  the  army,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  American  war,  and  fought  with 
distinction  in  Flanders  and  n.  GeI•manJ^  In  1801,  he  was  made  lieut.gen.,  and  in  1803, 
commander-in-chief  for  Ireland.  In  1805,  he  was  engaged  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
the  czar  Alexander.  In  July,  1807,  he  received  the  command  of  the  land  forces 
employed  to  co-operate  with  the  fleet  in  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and,  for  his  services 
in  this  capacity,  was  made  a  British  peer,  with  the  title  of  viscount,  and  received  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  both  hou.ses  of  parliament,  Jan.  28,  1808.  In  1812,  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  accompanied  the  czar  Alexander  iu  the  campaigns  of 
1813  and  1814,  and  was  present  at  the  congresses  of  Chatillon  and  Vienna.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  earl,  June  18,  1814.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  chiefly  spent 
at  his  country  residence,  Cartside,  near  Glasgow,  where  he  died  June  17,  1843. — His 
eldest  son,  Charles  ]\Iurray,  Earl  Cathcakt  (formerly  known  as  lord  Greenock), 
was  born  1783;  served  in  Spain  and  at  Waterloo  under  Wellington;  afterwards  acted 
in  Canada;  and  was  made  a  general  and  colonel  of  the  1st  dragoon  guards.  He  died 
July,  1859. 

CATHEDRAL,  from  a  Greek  word  cathedra,  signifying  a  seat.  Thus,  "  to  speak  ex 
caiJu'drd,"  is  to  speak  as  from  a  seat  of  authority.  The  C  city  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  and  his  throne  is  placed  in  the  C.  church,  which  is  the  parish  church  of 
the  whole  diocese.  The  diocese  ■v\-as,  in  fact,  anciently  caUcd  parochirt,  until  the  appli- 
cation of  this  name  to  the  smaller  portions  into  w  hich  it  ^vvas  derived.  A  C.  town  has 
generallj^  been  understood  to  be  entitled  to  the  honors  of  a  city,  even  although  the  town 
be  not  a  borough  incorporate;  but  in  the  case  of  JNIanchester,  the  claim  was  disallowed 
by  a  court  of  law.  The  distinction  between  C.  and  collegiate  churches  consists  princi- 
pally in  the  see  of  the  bi.shop  being  at  the  former.  The  governing  body  of  a  C.  is  called 
the  dean  and  chapter — i.e.,  the  dean  and  canons  wiio  meet  for  corporate  purposes  in  the 
chapter-house  of  the  cathedral.  The  property  of  the  C.  vests  in  this  body.  They  elect 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  on  the  issue  of  a  co)ige  d'elire  from  the  crown,  but  as  the  person 
to  be  elected  is  always  named,  and  they  may  be  compelled  by  a  mandamus  to  elect  that 
person  and  no  other,  the  election  is  merely  a  form. 

The  bishop  is  "  visitor"  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  In  England,  by  the  act  of  1840, 
all  members  of  cathedrals,  except  the  dean,  are  styled  canons.  Their  seat  in  the  C.  is 
called  their  stall.  They  are  no  longer  called  prebends.  Canons  must  reside  3  months 
in  each  year.  The  act  allows  to  the  canons  of  Durham,  Manchester,  St.  Paul's,  and 
Westminster,  an  income  of  £1000  per  annum;  to  those  of  every  other  C.  in  England, 
£500.  The  bishop  was  always  considered  of  common  right  to  have  the  patronage  of 
canonries,  but  formerly  there  were  exceptions.  ISTow^  the  appointment  to  all  canonries 
is  vested  either  in  the  bishop,  or  in  the  crown.  Where  the  bishop  is  patron,  he  "col- 
lates," and  the  dean  and  chapter  "  induct,"  by  placing  the  new  canon  in  a  stall  in  the 
church.  The  crown  appoints  by  letters-patent,  and  the  canon  is  installed  without  colla- 
tion. Honorar^y  canons  have  no  emoluments,  but  rank  after  the  canons.  Minor  canons, 
of  whom  there  are  from  2  to  6  in  each  C,  perform  the  daily  choral  services.  The  C. 
service  is  the  usual  church  of  England  service  intoned,  with  an  anthem  and  the  Psalms 
chanted.  For  the  general  plan  of  C.  buildings,  see  CnuRcn.  The  more  remarkable 
cathedrals  -^-ill  be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated. 
In  England,  the  number  of  cathedrals  is  29. 

CATHEDRAL  {ante).  As  Christianit}'  was  at  first  established  chiefly  in  cities,  the 
churches  that  grew  up  adjacent  to  them  were,  either  originally  or  eventually,  included 
in  the  diocese  of  the  city  bishop.  Throughout  the  Roman  empire  the  ecclesiastical 
divisions  were  the  same  as  the  civil,  and  the  bishop's  seat  was  placed  in  the  same  city 
with  the  governor's  chair  of  state.  From  this  point  the  transition  -SN'as  easy  to  the  formal 
decree  requiring  that  a  C.  as  the  seat  of  a  bi.shop  should  be  established  in  cities 
only.  In  Britain,  however,  where  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  cities  were  few  and 
small,  this  rule  could  not  be  enforced.  The  bishop  was  over  a  district  or  tribe  rather  than 
a  city,  and  naturally  placed  his  seat  where  he  found  it  most  convenient  and  safe.  Often 
he  was  compelled  to  remove  it  from  one  place  to  another.  As  the  countrj'  became  more 
settled  this  necessity  ceased  to  exist,  and  at  the  close  of  the  11th  century  a  law  was  passed 
requiring  that  the  sees  of  bishops  should  be  removed  from  villages  to  walled  cities.  In 
the  early  missionary  work,  especially  of  Britain,  instead  of  beginning  with  a  bishop. 
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companies  of  priests  were  organized,  with  the  church  as  their  center  of  work  and  the 
monastery  as  their  home.  After  sulficient  progress  had  been  made,  a  bishop  was 
appointed  over  them,  and  the  church  became  a  catliedral.  The  revival  of  missionary 
work  by  the  church  of  England,  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  present  century,  led  to  a  renewal 
of  this  system.  The  bishop  followed  the  missionaries,  and  placed  his  seat  in  a  church  not 
originally  designed  for  the  honor.  In  colonial  and  foreign  unssionary  work,  within  the 
last  25  years,  there  has  been  a  return  to  t!ie  earlier  plan.  In  the  dioceses  of  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  and  elsewhere,  the  bishop  takes  the  lead  in  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  well 
as  in  rank,  and  his  cathedral  church  is  at  once  erected  and  manned.  In  this  way  the 
original  design  of  such  an  establisliment  as  described  by  bishop  Stiliingfleet  is  accom- 
plished. "Every  C,  in  its  tirst  iu.stitution,  was  asa  temple  tothe  whole  diocese,  where 
the  worship  was  to  be  performed  in  the  most  decent  and  constant  manner;  for  which 
end  it  was  necessary  to  have  sucii  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  persons  there  attending  as 
might  still  be  read}'  to  do  all  the  offices  which  did  belong  to  the  Christian  church — 
sucli  as  constant  offering  of  prayer,  singing,  preaching,  and  administering  sacraments — 
wliicli  were  to  be  kept  up  in  such  a  church  as  the  daily  sacrifice  was  in  the  temple." 
The  bishop  in  his  church  was  surrounded  by  his  college  of  presbyters,  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  and  the  design  of  which  was:  1.  To  strengtiien  liim  by  wise  counsel.  2.  To 
maintain  public  worship  with  reverence  and  digiuty.  8.  To  go  forth  at  his  comiuand, 
as  evangelists,  whithersoever  he  might  send  them.  In  this  way  the  chapter  of  the  C.  was 
established,  originally  in  closest  connection  with  the  bishop,  and  having  no  corporate 
existence  separate  from  him.  It  sometimes  consisted  of  "secular  clergy,"  who  were  not 
bound  by  monastic  vows,  and  had  separate  homes  of  their  own;  and  sometimes  of 
"regulars."  who  were  under  monastic  rule  and  lived  in  buildings  common  to  all.  Of 
both  kinds  of  chapters  the  bisiiop  was  the  head:  of  the  latter,  as  the  abbot  of  the  mon- 
•  a-stery  to  which  his  cathedral  church  belonged;  and  of  the  former,  as  having  .sole  authority 
over  it.  In  early  times,  there  was  an  arch-presbyter,  who  had  chief  authority  among 
the  cathedral  clergy,  always  in  strict  subordination  to  the  bi.shop.  He  was  grtidually 
supplanted  by  the  archdeacon,  who  was  followed  in  the  bth  and  9th  centuries  i)y  the 
"  praepositus"  or  provost.  The  "  dean,"  the  present  head  of  all  English  cathedral  chap- 
ters, tirst  appears  in  the  lOtli  or  11th  century.  Gradually,  as  the  bishop's  diocesan 
duties  increased  and  important  political  functions  also  were  assigned  him,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  affairs  of  his  C.  to  tiie  head  of  the  chapter,  who  consequently,  in  time,  became 
the  actual  chief;  and  when  the  chapter  was  orgaiuzed  as  an  independent  corporation,  the 
bishop,  seldom  present,  sank  into  a  mere  "  visitor,  "  called  in  occasionally  to  correct 
abuses  or  settle  disputes.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  strange  anomaly,  witnes.sed  in 
modern  times,  that  in  his  own  cathedral  church,  of  which  he  is  the  titular  head,  and  which 
is  dignified  by  the  presence  of  his  seat,  the  bishop  has  less  authority  than  in  any  other 
church  of  his  diocese.  Under  the  bishop  as  its  nornimd  head,  the  cha])ter  of  a  fully 
organized  C,  formed  of  secular  priests,  consisted  of  four  chief  dignitaries  and  a  body  of 
canon.s.  I.  The  four  high  othcers  were:  1,  the  "dean,"  as  the  general  head  of  the 
chapter  charged  with  its  internal  discipline;  3,  the  precentor,  presiding  over  the  choir 
and  musical  arrangements;  3,  the  chancellor,  Avho  superintended  the  religious  and  liter- 
ary instruction  of  the  younger  members,  took  care  of  the  library,  and  wrote  the  letters; 
4.  the  treasurer,  to  whom  were  intrusted,  not  the  money  of  the  church  (as  might  appear 
from  the  modern  use  of  the  word),  but  its  sacred  v(;ssels,  altar-furniture,  reliquaries,  and 
similar  treasures.  11.  In  addition  to  these  dignitaries,  a  cathedral  chapter  consisted  of  a 
board  of  olBcers  called  canons,  because  they  were  inrolled  on  the  Ihi  and  perhaps  because 
they  wure  subjected  to  the  rule»;  some  of  them  who  enjoyed  a  .se]iarate  estate  (prfcbenda) 
iu  addition  to  their  share  of  the  corporate  funds,  were  called  prebendaries.  A  preben- 
dary was  always  a  canon,  but  a  canon  was  not  always  a  prebendary.  Each  canon  had 
his  own  house  an<l  personal  establishment.  In  the  middle  ages  an  attempt  was  made  to 
impose  on  them,  in  part,  monastic  rules  with  dining-hall  and  lodging-rooms  in  common; 
but  the  restriction  was  never  acceptable,  and  was  gradually  given  up.  ]\lonastic  cathe- 
drals closely  resembled  other  monasteries,  except  that  in  the  almost  constant  ab.sence  of 
the  bisiiop — their  nominal  abbot — they  were  governed  by  a  prior.  At  the  reformation 
the  distinction  between  se(;ular  and  monastic  cathedrals  was  maintained  under  the  titles 
of  cathedrals  of  the  old  and  new  foundations.  And  when  the  monasteries  were  sup- 
pressed, the  cathedrals  connected  witii  them  were  furnished  with  new  chapters  of  secular 
canons,  presided  over  by  a  dean.  In  the  early  part  of  queen  Victoria's  reign  all  the 
cathedrals  in  J]ngland  and  Wales  were  reduced  to  a  uniform  constitution. 

In  the  Protestant  I^piscopal  clmrch  in  the  United  States,  tiierc  is  in  recent  years  an 
cvidriit  movement  in  some  dioceses  tow.ard  the  establishment  of  the  cathedral  system 
of  ICngland,  with  such  modifications  as  the  circumstances  may  re(juire.  For  the  diocese 
of  Long  island,  noble  structures  are  now  in  process  of  erection  at  Garden  City,  including 
scliools  of  various  grades,  and  in.stitutions  of  beneficence,  grouped  ai'ound  amagiuficeut 
cathedral  church.  The  funds  for  this  great  work  are  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Alex- 
ander T.  Stewart,  of  New  York. 

CATHELINEAU,  Jacques,  general  of  the  army  in  La  Vendee,  in  the  w.  of  France, 
was  b.  Jan.  5.  IToQ,  in  very  humble  life,  at  Pin-en-Mauges,  in  lower  Anjou.  Horrified 
at  the  atrocities  and  despotic  acts  of  the  convention,  he  placed  himself  iu  opposition  to 
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H,  aud  soon  collected  arouna  liim  a  body  of  loyal  peasantry,  whom  he  led  against  and 
defeated  the  republicans  in  several  conflicts.  After  the  victory  of  Saumur  (q.v.),  the 
council  of  generals  appointed  him,  as  having  the  greatest  influence  over  his  countrymen, 
commander-in-chief.  He  immediately  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  Nantes,  and 
managed  to  penetrate  into  the  town,  where  he  was  wounded  by  a  musket-ball,  aud  his 
troops  immediately  dispersed.  He  was  carri(?d  to  St.  Florent,  where  he  died  July  11, 
1793.  He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  and  honesty  of  character,  aud  his  piety  was 
such,  that  he  was  called  the  saint  of  Aujou. 

CATHERINE  of  BRAGANZA,  1638-1705;  queen  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  daughter 
of  John,  duke  of  Braganza,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Portugal,  then  under  Span- 
ish rule.'  John  headed  the  revolt  of  1640,  and  after  years  of  fighting  succeeded  in  reaching 
his  throne.  The  mother  of  Catherine  was  a  woman  of  ability,  and  governed  Portu.gal 
for  several  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  foresaw  the  coming  restoration 
in  England,  and  proposed  the  marriage  of  Catherine  with  Charles  mainly  to  gain  a 
powerful  ally  against  Spain.  The  latter  power  vainly  tried  to  prevent  the  marriage, 
and  when  it  was  agreed  upon,  Portugal  promised  a  dowry  of  £oOO,000,  and  the  towns 
of  Tangier  aud  Bombay  (the  latter  being  the  first  of  the  now  enormous  English  posses- 
sions in  the  east),  besides  many  privileges  of  trade.  On  the  marriage  at  Plymouth, 
May  13,  1663,  Charles  appeared  to  be  well  pleased  with  his  bride;  but  the  union  proved 
unhapiiy.  Catherine  had  been  brought  up  in  a  convent,  and  had  none  of  the  manners 
required  by  the  most  fashionable  and  protiigate  court  of  Europe.  The  chief  trouble, 
however,  was  the  heartless  aud  shameless  profligacy  of  her  husband,  who  brought  his 
mistresses  into  the  court,  aud,  when  the  queen  expressed  her  indignation  at  the  insult, 
lectured  her  upon  the  duty  of  submission.  After  repeated  Immilialions  of  this  kind,  the 
queen's  spirit  was  broken,  and  alienation  naturally  followed.  As  she  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  she  was  an  object  of  .suspicion  outside  of  the  court,  and  her  name  v.-as  su])iccted 
to  calumny.  The  only  satisfaction  she  could  experience  in  her  unfortunate  connec- 
tion was  the  great  aid  rendered  by  England  against  Spain  in  the  struggle  of  her  native 
power  with  that  kingdom.  After  a  life  of  entire  seclusion  during  the  reign  of  James  II. 
and  the  first  years  of  William  III.,  she  returned  to  Portugal  in  1692,  where,  for  a  time 
before  her  death,  she  acted  in  capacity  of  regent  to  her  brother,  Don  Pedro.  She  had 
no  children. 

CATHERINE  FIESCHI  ADORNO,  Saits't,  1447-1510;  a  daughter  of  the  viceroy 
of  Naples,  who,  at  the  age  of  13,  devoted  herself  to  a  religious  life,  but  three  years  later, 
in  obedience  to  parentaldesire,  married  Julian  Adorno,  a  gay  young  nobleman  of  Genoa 
— a  reckless  fellow,  who  spent  her  fortune  and  gave  her  a  life  of  misery  for  many  years. 
After  his  death  she  became  mother-superior  in  the  hospital,  and  extended  her  care  to  the 
sick  tliroughout  the  city.  She  wrote  several  works,  two  of  which,  Purgatory,  and  Dia- 
lorjue  Btticcen  the  Soul  and  the  Body,  are  evidently  records  of  her  own  experience.  She 
was  canonized  in  1737.  In  her,  a  piety  contemplative,  mystical,  and  almost  ecstatic,  had 
an  accompaniment  not  always  found  of  active  beneficence. 

CATHERINE  OF  V ALOIS,  or  of  France,  1401-37;  Queen  of  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land. She  was  unfortunate  in  her  childhood,  her  father,  Charles  VI.  of  France,  being 
subject  to  prolonged  fits  of  insanity,  while  her  mother — who  was  one  of  the  most  aban- 
doned women  of  the  time — neglected  her  children  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  often 
without  suitable  food  or  clothing.  She  was  at  last  taken  away  from  her  mother  and 
educated  in  a  convent.  When  she  was  only  12  j-ears  old,  Henry  asked  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage, coupling  the  proposal  with  a  demand  for  a  large  dowiy  in  money,  and  the  restitu- 
tion to  England  of  the  French  provinces  once  held  by  the  English  crown.  The  proposi- 
tion was  indignantly  rejected,  and  Henry  soon  afterwards  invaded  France  aud  asserted 
his  claims  ina  manner  that  was  not  to  be  resisted.  All  his  claims  were  admitted,  and 
when  he  married  Catherine  at  Troj-es  in  1420  he  received  immediate  possession  of  the 
provinces  claimed,  the  regency  of  France  during  the  life  of  the  father-in-law,  aud  the 
reversion  of  the  sovereignty  after  the  death  of  Charles.  In  1421,  Catherine  was  crowned 
at  London,  and  in  Dec.  of  that  year  .she  became  the  mother  of  Henry  YI.  The  next 
year  she  was  in  France,  where  her  husband  died,  and  she  returned  to  London  v>-ith  the 
funeral  cortege ;  but  after  the  funeral  little  is  heard  of  her  history,  the  only  notable  event 
being  her  secret  marrmge  to  Owen  Tudor,  the  heir  of  a  princely  house  in  Wales,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  for  bravery  at  Agincourt.  His  position  in  England,  however,  was 
low,  and  the  marriage  was  long  kept  secret — a  necessity  that  caused  Catherine  much  vex- 
ation and  probably  hastened  her  death.  Her  son  bj''  Tudor  was  made  earl  of  Richmond, 
and  married  Margaret  Beaufort,  heiress  of  the  house  of  Somerset,  and  junior  representa- 
tive of  the  branch  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
consequently  the  ancestress  of  the  Tudor  line  of  English  kings. 

CATHERINE-WHEEL  (see  Catfiarik-e,  St.)  is  frequently  used  as  a  charge  in  coats  of 
arms,  when  it  is  represented  with  teeth. 

CATHETER  (Gr.  knthiemi,  to  thrust  into),  was  a  name  applied  indifferently  to  all 
instruments  used  for  pas.sing  along  mucous  canals.  In  modern  times,  however,  it  has  gen- 
erally been  reserved  for  tubular  rods  through  which  fluids  or  air  may  pass,  and  which  may 
give  free  exit  to  the  accumulated  contents  of  such  organs  as  the  urinary  bladder.     The 
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C.  for  tlic  latter  purpose  is  a  very  old  surijical  instrument.  The  ancients  made  theirs  of 
copper,  wiiieh  accumulated  verdigris.  In  the  9th  c.  silver  was  substituted  Hy  the  Arabian 
surgeons  as  a  cleanlier  metal,  and  is  still  used  by  all  who  are  not  obliged,  for  economical 
reasons,  to  have  their  catheters  made  of  German  silver  or  pewter.  The  urinary  C.  for 
the  male  varies  in  length  from  10  to  11  in.;  the  female  C.  need  not  be  more  than  4  or  5 
inches.  The  form  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  most  surgeons  prefer  an  instrument 
straight  to  within  the  last  few  inches  of  its  length;  the  latter  should  be  curved  into  the 
segment  of  a  small  circle.  Others,  however,  use  a  double  curve,  and,  indeed,  nearly 
every  surgeon  has  a  peculiar  fancj'  in  this  respect. 

Flexible  catheters  are  made  of  gum  elastic,  which  may  be  used  either  alone  or  sup- 
ported on  a  wire.  Many  other  materials  have  been  proposed.  Of  late  years,  gutta- 
percha has  been  used,  but  owing  to  some  awlvward  accidents — such  as  portions  often 
breaking  off  in  the  bladder — it  has  not  been  generally  adopted  by  surgeons. 

CATHODE.     See  Anode. 

CATHOLIC  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH.     See  Irvingites,  ante. 

CATHOLIC  CHUECH.  The  term  catholic  literally  signifies  universal.  The  phrase 
C.  C.  is  therefore  equivalent  to  "universal  church,"  and  cannot  properly  be  applied  to 
any  particular  sect  or  body,  such  as  the  Roman,  Anglican,  Genevan,  Reformed  Lutheran, 
or  Presbyterian,  all  of  which  form  merely  portions  more  or  less  pure  of  the  "church 
universal."  It  was  first  employed  to  distinguish  the  Christian  church  from  the  Jewish; 
the  latter  being  restricted  to  a  single  nation,  whereas  the  former  was  intended  for  the 
world  in  general.  Afterwards,  it  served  to  maik  the  difference  between  the  orthodox 
Christian  church  and  the  various  sects  which  sprang  from  it,  such  as  the  Cerinthians, 
.Basilidians,  Arians,  Macedonians,  etc.  The  name  has  been  retained  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  was  the  visible  succes.sor  of  the  primitive  one;  and  although  Protestant 
divines  have  been  careful  to  deny  its  applicability  to  a  church  which  they  consider  buried 
under  the  corrupt  accretions  of  centuries,  yet  the  term  catholic  is  still  used  by  the  popu- 
lace of  almost  every  Protestant  country  as  .synonymous  with  Roman  Catholic,  so  that 
from  their  minds  all  conception  of  the  literal'  meaning  of  the  word  has  vanished.  For 
an  account  of  the  church  of  Rome,  see  art.  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

CATHOLIC,  or  United,  COPTS,  a  body  of  about  10,000  native  Egyptians  who 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  pope  of  Rome.  In  1855,  one  of  their  priests  was 
appointed  vicar  apostolic  and  bishop  in  partibus. 

CATHOLIC  CREDITOR,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  one  whose  debt  is  secured  over 
several  or  the  whole  subjects  belonging  to  the  debtor — e.g.,  over  two  or  more  heritable 
estates  for  the  same  debt.  The  C.C.  is  bound  so  to  exercise  his  right  as  not  unneces 
sarily  to  injure  the  securities  of  the  other  creditors.  Thus,  if  he  draw  his  whole  debt 
from  one  of  the  subjects,  he  must  assign  his  security  over  the  others  to  the  postponed 
creditors. 

CATHOLIC  (Roman)  EMANCIPATION  ACT  (10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7).  To  render  this  famous 
measure  intelligible,  and  still  more  to  convey  a  conception  of  its  importance  to  younger 
readers,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  preface  our  account  of  it  by  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
positif)n  of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  before  it  was  passed.  From  lirst  to  last, 
the  sutlerings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  were  the  fruit  of  political  tyranny  quite  as  much 
as  of  religious  rancour  or  fanaticism,  and  their  release  was  effected  by  a  change  in  the 
political  rather  than  in  the  religious  views  or  feelings  of  tlie  dominant  i)arly.  The  first 
occasion  on  which  even  a  promise  of  a  different  line  of  polic}^  from  that  which  had  l)eea 
originally  adopted  was  held  out  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  was  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  war  in  1091;  and  had  king  William  been  able  to  carry  out  the 
views  which  his  personal  enlightenment  and  liberality  dictated,  it  is  probable  that  Catho- 
lic emancipation  would  have  been  hastened  by  more  than  a  century.  But  the  English 
parliament,  which  was  intensely  anti-Roman  Catholic,  enacted,  on  the  22d  of  Oct.  1691, 
that  Irish  members  of  both  houses  should  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy;  and  three  years 
later,  a. set  of  acts  were  passed,  which  placed  the  Roman  Catholics  in  a  worse  position 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  their  history.  The  whole  poi)ulatioii  was  disarmed,  and 
the  priests  banished  from  the  country.  But  what  must  have  been  still  more  intol- 
erable, was  the  interference  with  the  i)rivate  arrangements  of  their  families.  All  Roman 
Catholics  were  prohibited  from  acting  as  guardians  not  only  to  Protestant  but  to  Catho- 
lic children.  At  a  somewhat  later  date  (1704),  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  son  chose  to  turn 
Protestant,  he  should  be  entitled  to  dispossess  his  father,  and  at  once  to  take  possession 
of  the  family  estate.  Though  Catholics  were  not  directly  declared  incapable  of  holding 
land,  they  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  acquiring  it  by  purchase,  or  even  by  long  lease; 
and  if  a  Catholic  chanceil  to  occupy  a  place  in  a  line  of  entail,  he  was  passed  over  in  favor 
of  the  next  Protestant  heir.  No  oilice  of  trust,  civil  or  military,  was  now  open  to  a  Cath- 
olic; he  was  forljiddcn  to  vote  at  elections,  to  intermarry  with  a  Protestant,  or  even  to 
dwell  in  Limerick  or  Galway,  except  under  certain  conditions.  But  perhaps  the  most 
demoralizing  provision  of  all,  was  that  which  empowered  the  son  of  a  Catholic  to  bring 
his  father  into  chancery,  to  force  him  to  declare  on  oath  the  value  of  his  property,  and 
to  settle  such  an  allowance  on  him  as  the  court  should  determine,  not  only  for  the 
father's  life,  but  the  son's. 
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Amon,2:st  the  other  burdens  of  this  heavy  time,  may  be  mentioned  the  exclusion  of 
Catholics  from  tlic  profession  of  the  law,  and  tlie  regulation  tiiat  if  a  Protestant  lawyer 
married  a  C^atholic,  he  sliould  be  lield  to  have  gone  over  to  her  faitli:  tlie  prolubition 
against  Catliolics  acting  as  schoolmasters,  under  the  penalty  of  being  prosecuted  as  con- 
victs, by  winch  the  whole  body  was  virtual] v  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  education: 
and  the'still  morcsummary  enactment,  that  iT  apriest  celel)rated  marriage  betwcena  Prot- 
estant and  a  Catholic,  lie  should  be  hanged.  But  as  years  passed  away,  the  memory  of  the 
foul  deeds  of  the  inquisition  and  the  confessional,  and  of  the  other  enormities  of  which 
Roman  Catholics  iiad  been  guilty  in  tlieir  days  of  power,  waxed  fainter;  milder  feelings 
began  to  prevail;  and  when  Grattan  appeared  as  the  champion  of  tlieir  rights,  the  held 
was  already  in  some  degree  prepared  for  his  labors.  Favoied  by  such  intluences,  of 
which  no  one  knew  better  how  to  avail  himself,  he  succeeded,  in  1780,  in  carrying,  in 
the  Irish  parliament,  the  famous  resolution,  "that  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty, 
and  the  lords  and  commons  of  Ireland,  are  the  only  competent  power  to  make  laws  to 
bind  Ireland."  Many  of  the  disqualif3'iug  statutes  were  now  repealed,  and  the  claim 
for  complete  equality  with  Englishmen  and  Protestants,  or  complete  separation  from 
the  sister-country,  was  now  formally  urged.  From  this  period  to  the  final  liberation 
was  achieved,  there  was  no  rest.  The  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  brought  home  to  the  Eng- 
lish nation  the  dangers  to  which  it  would  constantly  be  exposed  till  the  question  was 
finally  adjusted.  The  act  of  union  of  1800  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  that  out- 
break; and  to  this  act  the  Irish  were  induced  to  consent  by  a  virtual  pledge  entered  into 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  the  effect  that  the  Catholic  disalnlities  should  be  at  once  removed.  But, 
like  William  of  Orange,  Pitt  had  pledged  himself  to  more  than  he  was  able  to  accomp- 
lish. The  king  was  seized  with  scruples  regarding  the  obligations  imposed  upon  him 
by  his  coronation  oath,  and  made  a  vigorous  stand  against  the  proposals  of  his  minister. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  efforts  were  made  in  the  direction  of  emancipation  by  >Ir. 
Canning  and  lord  Castlereagh.  About  1824,  the  press  began  to  take  up  the  question 
warmly;  a  Catholic  association  was  formed,  to  prepare  petitions  to  parliament;  the 
Irish  priests  stimulated  their  flocks  to  subscribe  for  the  purposes  of  agitation;  O'Connell 
rapidly  became  a  power;  and  as  early  as  March,  1825,  the  importance  of  the  question 
was  so  deeply  felt,  that  sir  F.  Burdett  venturetl  to  introduce  a  relief  bill,  Avhich  passed 
the  commons  by  a  majority  of  268  to  241,  Init  was  rejected  by  the  lords.  A  slight  tem- 
porary reaction  now  took  place,  the  superstitious  fe.ars  of  ignorant  Protestants  being 
excited  by  a  "no-popery"  cry,  and  in  consequence,  a  new  relief  bill,  introduced  in  1827, 
though  supported  by  the  last  effort  of  Canning's  eloquence,  was  lost  in  the  commons  by 
a  majority  of  4.  But  the  liberal  view  of  the  Roman  Cathob.c  claims  was  essentially  the 
popular  one — at  least  among  tlie  enlightened  classes;  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  under  the 
hostile  administration  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  the  very  same  resolution  which  had 
lost  in  1827  by  a  minority  of  4,  was  carried  in  1828  by  a  majority  of  6.  The  duke  him- 
self now  began  to  waver  in  opinion,  so  that  the  beginning  of  the  end  was  manifestly 
near.  During  O'Conuell's  famous  canvass  for  the  county  of  Clare,  the  duke  declared  in 
the  liouse  of  Tords,  "if  the  public  mind  were  now  suffered  to  be  tranquil,  if  the  agitators 
of  Ireland  Avould  only  leave  the  public  mind  at  rest,  the  people  would  become  more 
satisfied,  and  I  certainly  think  it  would  then  be  possible  to  do  something."  O'Connell's 
return  for  Clare,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  oaths  which  precluded  him  from 
taking  his  seat  in  the  house,  and  the  events  which  now  followed  in  quick  succession, 
made  it  clear  that  the  "  something"  of  which  the  duke  had  spoken  must  be  the  passing 
of  the  emancipation  bill  in  the  ensuing  session.  The  king's  speech,  which  was  read  on 
the  5th  Feb.  of  the  following  year,  accordingly  contained  a  recommendation  to  parlia- 
ment, to  consider  whether  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catliolics  could  not  be  removed, 
"consistently  with  the  full  and  permanent  security  of  our  establishments  in  church  and 
state." 

On  the  5th  Mar. ,  Mr.  Peel  brought  forward  the  great  measure.  The  m.ajority  on  the 
motion  in  the  commons  for  going  into  committee  w-as  188,  in  a  house  of  508  niembers; 
the  debrte  on  the  second  reading  issued  in  a  majority  of  180;  and  the  final  majority, 
after  the  bill  had  passed  through  committee,  in  which  not  one  of  the  many  amendments 
proposed  was  carried,  was  17S  in  a  house  of  462.  In  the  lords,  the  debate  lasted  three 
nights,  the  majority  being  106  in  favor  of  the  .second  reading  of  a  bill  which,  nine 
months  before,  the  same  house  had  refused,  by  a  majority  of  4b,  even  to  entertain— so 
rapid  and  threatening  had  been  the  progress  of  the  agitation.  On  the  13th  April,  1829, 
this  famous  measure  became  the  law  of  the  land.  It  now  only  remains  that,  by  men- 
tioning the  provisions  of  the  act,  we  sum  up  the  results  of  one  of  the  most  important 
controversies  that  ever  agitated  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  For  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, another  oath  was  substituted,  by  which  all  Catholic  members  of  parliament 
bound  themselves  to  support  the  existing  institutions  of  the  state,  and  not  to  injure 
those  of  the  church  (see  Abjuration).  Catholics  were  admitted  to  all  corporate  offices, 
and  to  an  equal  enjoyment  of  all  municipal  rights.  The  army  and  navy  had  ab-eady 
been  opened  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  excluded  from  the  offices  of  regent, 
of  chancellor  of  England  or  Ireland,  and  of  viceroy  of  Ireland;  from  all  offices  con- 
nected with  the  church,  its  universities  and  schools,  and  from  all  disposal  of  church 
patronage.  The  most  important  security  related  to  the  franchise,  in  which  a  £10  was 
substituted  for  a  40s.  qualification  in  Ireland.  The  clergy  of  the  R.  C.  church  were  left 
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in  the  position  of  other  dissenters,  the  government  having  declined  either  to  endow 
them,  or  to  iutrocUice  any  machinery  for  prying  into  tiieir  relations  to  the  pope.  But 
the  public  use  of  their  insignia  of  office,  and  of  episcopal  titles  and  names,  was  denied 
them;  the  extension  of  monachism  was  prohibited;  antl  it  was  enacted  that  the  number 
of  Jesuits  should  not  be  increased,  and  that  they  should  henceforth  be  subject  to  regis- 
tration. For  furtlier  information,  see  Miss  Martineau's  llistory  of  England  during  the 
Peace  from  1815  to  1846.     W.  6c  K.  Chambers,  1858. 

CATHOLIC  EPISTLES,  the  name  given,  according  to  Clemens  Alexaudrinus  and  Ori 
gen,  to  certain  epistles,  addresbcd  not  to  particular  churches  or  individuals,  but  either 
to  the  church  universal  or  to  a  large  and  iudeliiiite  circle  of  readers.  Originally,  the 
C.  E.  comprised  only  the  tirst  epistle  of  John  and  tlie  Urst  of  Peter,  but,  at  least  as  early 
as  the  4th  c.  (as  evinced  by  the  testimony  of  Eusebius),  the  term  was  applied  to  all  the 
apostolic  writings  used  as  "lessons"  in  the  orthodox  Christian  churches.  But  liiis 
included  the  epistle  of  James,  of  Jude,  the  2d  of  Peter,  and  the  2d  and  8d  of  John. 
Tliese  seven  thus  constituted  the  C.  E.,  although  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  last-mentioned  live  were  not  universally  acknowledged ;  but  this  very  incorporation 
with  epistles  whose  canonicity  was  not  questioned,  naturally  liad  the  eil'eet  of  contirm- 
ing  their  autliority,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  entire  seven  came  to  be  considered  a  por- 
tion ot  tlie  canon. 

CATHOL'ICOS,  the  title  of  the  patriarchs  or  chief  ecclesiastics  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Armenian  church,  and  of  the  Christians  of  Georgia  and  ^lingrelia. 

CATILI NA,  Lucius  Sergius,  descended  from  a  patrician  but  impoverished  family, 
wash,  about  the  year  108  B.C.  During  his  youth,  he  attached  himself  to  the  part}' of 
Sulla.  His  bodily  constitution,  which  was  capable  of  enduring  any  amount  of  labor, 
fatigue,  and  hartlship,  allied  to  a  mind  which  could  stoop  to  every  baseness  and  feared 
no  crime,  titled  him  to  take  the  lead  in  the  consi)iracy  which  has  made  his  name  infa- 
mous to  allages.  In  the  year  68  i?.C'.,  he  waselected  prjctor ;  in  67  B.C.,  governor  of  Africa; 
and  in  06  B.C.,  he  desired  to  stand  for  the  consulsliip,  but  was  disqualitied  on  account 
of  the  accusations  brought  against  him  of  maladministration  in  his  province.  Disap- 
pointed thus  in  his  ambition,  and  burdened  Avlth  many  and  heavy  debts,  he  saw  no  hope 
for  himself  but  in  the  chances  of  apolitical  revolution,  and  therefore  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy, including  many  other  young  Roman  nobles,  in  morals  and  ciroimstances  greatly 
like  himself.  The  plot,  however,  was  revealed  to  Cicero  by  Fulvia,  mistress  of  one  of 
tlie  conspirators.  Operations  were  to  commence  with  the  assas.sination  of  Cicero  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  but  the  latter  was  kept  aware  of  every  step  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
contrived  to  frustrate  the  whole  design.  In  the  night  of  Nov.  6  (63  B.C.),  Catiline  assembled 
his  confederates,  and  explained  to  tliem  a  new  plan  for  assassinating  Cicero;  for  bring- 
ing up  the  Tuscan  army  (which  he  had  seduced  from  its  allegiance),  under  Manlius, 
from  the  encampment  at  FaiSuUe ;  for  setting  tire  to  Rome,  and  putting  to  death  the  hostile 
senators  and  citizens.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  everything  was  made  known  to  Cicero. 
Accordingly,  when  the  chosen  assassins  came  to  the  house  of  the  consul,  on  pretense  of  a 
visit,  they  were  immediately  repulsed.  On  the  8th  of  Nov. ,  Catiline  audaciously  appeared 
in  the  senate,  when  Cicero — who  had  received  intelligence  that  the  insurrection  had  already 
broken  out  in  p]truria — commenced  the  celebrated  invective  beginning:  QuouKqiie  tandem 
atjutt're,  C'atilina,  paticntia  nostra?  etc.  ("  llow  long  now,  Catiline,  will  you  abuse  our 
patience?")  The  .scoundrel  was  abashed,  not  by  the  keenness  of  Cicero's  attack,  l)ut  by 
the  minute  knowledge  he  displayed  of  the  conspiracy.  His  attempt  at  a  reply  was  mis- 
er.able,  and  was  drowned  in  cries  of  execration.  With  curses  on  his  lips,  lie  abruptly 
left  the  senate,  and  escaped  from  Rome  during  the  night.  Catiline  and  Manlius  were  now 
denounced  as  traitors,  and  an  army  under  the  consul,  Antonius,  was  sent  against  them. 
The  conspirators  who  remained  in  Rome,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Lentulus,  were 
arrested,  trierl,  condemned,  and  executed,  Dec.  5.  The  insurrections  in  several  parts  of 
Italy  were  meanwhile  siijipressed  ;  many  who  had  resorted  to  Catiline's  camp  in  Ktruria, 
deserted  when  they  heard  what  had  taken  place  in  Rome,  and  his  intention  to  proceed 
into  Gaul  was  frustrated.  In  the  beginning  of  Jan.  (62),  he  returned  by  Pistoria  (now 
Pistoja)  into  Etruria,  where  he  encountered  the  forces  under  Antonius,  and,  after  a  des- 
perate battle,  in  which  he  displayed  almost  super'iuman  courage  and  enthusiasm,  was 
defeated  and  .slain.  The  appearance  of  Catiline  was  in  harmony  with  his  character.  He 
had  a  daring  and  reckless  look;  his  face  was  haggard  with  a  sense  of  crime;  his  eyes 
were  wild  and  bloodshot,  and  his  step  unsteady,  from  nightly  del)aucliery.  The  liistory 
of  the  Catiline  conspiracy  is  given  by  Sallust  in  a  remarkably  concise  and  nervous 
style. 

CATrNEAU-LAROCHE,  PiEnnE  Makie  REBASTtKN,  1772-1828;  a  French  philolo- 
gist who  emigrated  to  San  Domingo,  where  his  antislavery  sentiments  were  so  obnoxious 
that  he  was  prosecuted  and   saved   from  death  only  l)y  the  intc'rferente  of  the  home 

fovernment.  He  went  to  Cajie  Haytien,  where  in  the  great  massacre  he  alone  of  17 
'renclimen  was  saved.  He  returned  to  Paris  by  way  of  the  United  States,  set  up  a 
printing-office,  and  produced  .several  dictionaries.  In  1819,  he  was  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment to  study  the  climate  of  French  Guiana,  and  three  years  later  his  notes  were  pub- 
lished. 
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CATKIN,  Amentum,  in  botany,  a  spike  of  numerous,  small,  unisexual  flowers,  destitute 
of  calyx  and  corolla,  and  furnislied  with  scale-lil<e  bractese  instead,  the  wliole  iutior- 
escencc  tinally  falling  oil:  by  an  articulation  in  a  single  piece.  Examples  are  found  ;u 
the  willow,  hazel,  oak,  birch,  alder,  and  other  trees  and  hhrubs,  forming  the  natural 
order  anieutaceae  (q.v.).  In  some,  as  iu  the  oak  and  hazel,  the  male  flowers  only  are 
in  catliius. 

CATLIN,  Geoiige,  1796-1873;  b.  Penn. ;  an  artist  celebrated  for  his  travels,  writings, 
and  p<irtraits  of  American  Indians.  lie  was  bred  to  the  law  and  practiced  for  a  year  or 
two  in  Philadelphia,  but  having  a  taste  for  art  he  establhshed  himself  in  Xew  York  as  a 
piirtrait-paintcr.  About  l<s;J2,  he  became  impressed  with  the  fact,  that  the  most 
remarkable  American  Indians  were  fast  disappearing,  and  resolved  to  rescue  at  least 
the  portraits  of  some  of  them  from  oblivion.  In  pursuit  of  this  object  he  traveled  and 
dwelt  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  North  and  South  America,  acquiring  their  languages, 
and  thoroughly  studying  their  manners  and  customs,  traditions,  history,  and  modes  of 
life.  After  collecting  many  portraits,  and  mauj'  sketches  of  life  and  scenerj%  he  pub- 
lished in  London,  iu  18-11,  a  large  work  on  the  Manners,  Ci/sfo^ns,  and  Condition  of  the 
Xorfh  Anicrinni  Indians,  with  300  illustrations.  In  1844,  followed  the  North  Ameririin 
Portfolio  of  IIu ntiitff  Scenes;  in  1848,  i^ir/ht  Years'  Trare!><  andRestdence  in  Enrope,  inVhicli 
he  gives  the  stories  of  .several  Indians  whom  he  had  introduced  to  various  European 
courts.  In  1864,  he  published  a  little  monograph  which  created  much  interest  among 
medical  men,  entitled  The  Breath  (f  Life,  in  which  he  argued  the  importance  of  keeping 
one's  mouth  closed  when  sleeping — an  idea  doubtless  suggested  bj*  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  use  special  care  in  this  respect.  His  last  work  was  Last  Rambles  among  the 
Lidians  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Andes. 

CATMANDOO.     See  Khatmakdu,  ante. 

CATMINT,  Kepeta  cataria,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  lahiatw,  pretty  common  in 
England,  iu  chalky  and  gravelly  soils,  but  rare  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  widely  diftu.sed 
throughout  Europe  and  the  middle  latitudes  of  Asia,  and  of  North  America;  remark- 
able for  the  fondness  which  cats  display  for  it.  It  appears  to  act  upon  them  in  a  similar 
way  to  valerian  root;  and  when  its  leaves  are  bruised  so  as  to  be  highly  odoriferou.s 
they  are  at  once  attracted  to  it,  rub  themselves  on  it,  tear  at  it,  and  chew  it.  Its  odor 
has*  been  described  as  intermediate  between  that  of  mint  and  that  of  pennyroyal.  It  has 
erect  stems,  2  to  8  ft.  high,  dense  whorls  of  many  whitish  flowers,  tinged  and  spotted  with 
rose-color,  and  stalked"  heart  shaped  leaves  of  a  velvety  softness,  whitish  and  downy 
beneath. — Other  species  are  numerous  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  middle  latitudes  of  Asia. 

CATNIP.     See  Catmint,  ante. 

CA'TO,  DioNYSirs,  is  the  name  prefixed  to  a  little  volume  of  moral  precepts  in  verse, 
which  was  a  great  favorite  during  the  middle  ages.  Wliether  or  not  such  a  person  ever 
existed,  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  uncertainty.  The  title  Avhich  the  book  itself  com- 
monly bears,  is  Dionysii  Catonis  Dit^ticha  de  A/oribvs  ad  Filium.  Its  contents  have  been 
ditfcrently  estimated*:  .«ome  scholars  have  considered  the  precepts  admiraiile;  others, 
weak  and  vapid:  some  have  found  indications  of  a  superior  scriptural  knowledge; 
others,  of  a  deep-rooted  paganism.  The  style  has  been  pronounced  the  purest  Latin 
and  the  most  corrupt  jargon.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be.  that  on  a  ground-work  of 
excellent  Latin  of  the  silver  age,  the  illiterate  monks  of  a  later  period  have,  as  it  were, 
inwoven  a  multitude  of  their  own  barbaric  errors,  which  preclude  us  from  determining 
precisely  the  period  when  the  volume  was  composed.  It  begins  with  a  preface 
addres.sed  ])y  the  supposed  author  to  his  son,  after  which  come  56  injunctions  of  r;ither  a 
simple  character,  such  as  parentem  ama.  This  is  followed  by  the  substance  and  main 
portion  of  the  book — viz.,  144  moral  precepts,  each  of  which  is  expressed  in  two  dactylic 
hexameters.  During  the  middle  ages,  the  Disticha  yvas  used  as  a  text-book  for  young 
scholars.  In  the  loth  c,  more  than  30  editions  were  -printed.  The  best  edition,  how- 
ever, is  that  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1754  by  Otto  Arntzenius.  Caxton  translated 
it  into  English. 

CA'TO,  MARcrs  PoRCiTJS,  surnamed  Censorius  and  >?rtp;V7i<»  ("the  wise"),  afterwards 
known  as  Cato  Puiscrs  or  Cato  ]\Iajor — to  distrnguLsh  him  from  Cato  of  Utica — was 
b.  at  Tusculum  in  234  B.C.  He  inherited  from  his  plebeian  father  a  small  farm  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  where  he  busied  himself  in  agricultural  operations,  and  learned 
to  love  the  simple  and  severe  manners  of  his  Roman  forefathers,  which  still  lingered 
round  his  rural  home.  Induced  by  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  to  remove  to  Rome  when 
that  city  was  in  a  transition  epoch, "from  the  old-fashioned  strictness  and  severe  frugality 
of  social  habits,  to  the  luxury  and  licentiousness  of  Grecian  manners,  C.  appeared  to 
protest  against  this,  to  denounce  the  degeneracy  of  the  Philo-hellenic  party,  and  to  set 
a  pattern  of  sterner  and  purer  character.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  pleader 
at  the  bar  of  justice,  and  after  passing  through  minor  oftlces,  was  elected  consul.  In 
his  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  an  insurrection  had  broken  out  after  the  departure 
of  the  elder  Scipio  (206  B.C.),  C.  Avas  so  successful  in  quelling  disturbances  and  restoring 
order,  that  in  the  following  year  he  was  honored  by  a  triumph.  C.  exhibited  extraor- 
dinary military  genius  in  Spain;  his  stratagems  were  brilliant,  his  plans  of  battle  were 
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marked  by  great  skill,  and  his  general  movements  were  apid,  bold,  and  unexpected. 
In  187  r..c.,  a  line  opportunity  occurred  for  the  display  of  "  antique  Roman"  notions. 
31.  Fulvius  Nobilior  had  ju.st  returned  from  .iEtolia  victorious,  and  .sought  the  honor 
of  a  triumph.  C.  objected.  Fulvius  was  indulgent  to  his  soldiers,  a  man  of  literary 
taste,  etc.,  and  C.  charges  him,  among  other  enormities,  with  "keeping  poets  in  his 
camp."  These  rude  prejudices  of  C.  Avere  not  acceptable  to  t''.e  senate,  and  C.'s  opposi- 
tion was  fruitless.  In  184  i$.c.,  C.  was  elected  censor,  and  discharged  so  rigorously  the 
duties  of  his  ollice,  that  the  epithet  (JiiiH</rius,  formerly  api)lied  to  all  persons  in  the  same 
station,  was  made  his  pern)auent  surname.  Many  of  his  acts  were  highly  commendable. 
He  repaired  the  water-courses,  paved  the  reservoirs,  cleansed  the  drains,  raised  tlie 
rents  paid  by  the  publicans  for  the  farming  of  the  taxes,  and  diminished  the  contract 
prices  paid  by  the  state  to  the  undertakers  of  public  works.  More  questionable  reforms 
were  those  in  regard  to  the  ]jrice  of  slaves,  dre.ss,  furniture,  equipage,  etc.  His  despotism 
in  enforcing  his  oicii  idea  of  decency  may  be  illustrated  from  the  fact,  that  lie  degraded 
Manilius,  a  man  of  pnctorian  rank,  for  having  kis.sed  his  wife  in  his  daughter's  presence 
in  open  day.  C.  w;is  a  thoroughly  dogmatic  moralist,  intolerant,  stoical,  but  f/reat, 
because  he  manfully  contended  with  rapidly  swelling  evils;  yet  not  viki',  because  he 
oppo.sed  the  bad  and  the  good  in  the  innovations  of  his  age  with  equal  animosity. 

In  the  j'ear  175  v,.c.,  C.  was  sent  to  Carthage  to  negotiate  on  the  dift'erences  between 
the  Crtrthaginians  and  the  Xumidiau  king  Masinissa;  but  having  been  offended  by  the 
Carthaginians,  he  returned  to  Rome,  where,  ever  afterwards,  he  described  Carthage  as 
the  most  forinidal)le  rival  of  the  empire,  and  concluded  all  his  addresses  in  the  senate- 
house — whatever  the  immediate  subject  might  be — willi  the  well-known  words:  "  Ceierum 
cmftco,  Curthagiiiem  esse  dclendam"  ("For  the  rest,  I  vote  that  Carthage  must  be 
destroyed  "). 

Though  C.  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language  and  its  literature,  his  severe 
principles  led  liim  to  denounce  the  latter  as  injurious  to  national  morals.  He  died  149 
B.C.,  at  the  age  of  S.x  C.  was  twice  married.  In  his  eightieth  year,  his  second  wife, 
Salonia.  bore  him  a  son,  the  grandfather  of  Cato  of  Utica.  C.  treated  his  slaves  with 
shockinu'  harshness  and  crueity.  In  his  old  age,  he  became  greedy  of  gain,  yet  never 
once  allowed  his  avarice  to  interfere  with  his  honesty  as  a  state-functionary.  He  also 
composed  various  literary  works,  such  as  De  Re  Rujificn  (a  treatise  on  agriculture) — much 
corrupted,  however.  The  best  editions  are  by  Gcsiier  aud  Schneider  in  their  Scnptorc.i 
RH  Riixticfi'.  His  greatest  historical  work,  Orif/hws,  has,  unfortunately,  perished;  but 
some  few  fragments  are  given  in  Kran^e'n  JTMoriormn,  Jiorndnornm  Frtirjmenta  (Berlin, 
1833).  Fragments  of  C.'s  orations — of  which  as  many  as  150  were  read  by  Cicero — are 
given  in  Me^'cr's  Oratorum  Ruinnnorum  Fragmenta  (Zurich,  1842). 

CA  TO,  M.\Rcrs  Poncius,  named  Cato  the  Younger,  or  C.\to  Utickxsis  (from  the 
place  of  his  death),  was  born  95  is.c.  Having  lost,  during  childhood,  both  parents,  he 
was  educated  in  the  house  of  his  uncle,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  and,  even  in  his  boyhood, 
gave  proofs  of  his  decision  and  strength  of  character.  In  the  year  73  n.c,  he  served 
with  distinction  in  the  campaign  against  Spartacus.  but  without  finding  .satisfaction  in 
military  life,  though  he  proved  himself  a  good  .soldier.  From  Macedonia,  where  he  was 
military  trilinne  in  67,  he  went  to  Pergamus  in  search  of  the  Stoic  philosopher,  Athen- 
odorus,  whom  he  brought  back  to  his  camp,  and  whom  he  induced  to  proceed  with  him 
to  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  time  partly  in  philosopliical  studies,  and  partly  in  forensic 
discussions.  Desirous  of  honestly  qualifying  him.self  for  the  (pucstorsliip,  he  commenced 
ti)  study  all  the  financial  questions  connected  with  it.  Immediately  after  his  election, 
he  introduced,  in  s))ite  of  violent  opp(jsilioii  from  those  interested,  a  rigorous  reform 
into  the  treasury  offices.  He  quitted  the  qua>storsliip  at  the  appointed  time  amid  gen- 
eral applause.  In  Gliu.c,  he  was  elected  tribune,  and  also  delivered  his  famous  speech 
on  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  in  which  he  denounced  Ctcsar  as  an  accomplice  of  that 
political  desperado,  and  determined  the  sentence  of  the  senate.  Strongly  dreading  the 
influence  of  unbridled  greatness,  and  not  discerning  that  an  imperial  genius — like  that 
of  Cfpsar — was  the  only  thing  that  could  remedy  the  evils  of  that  ovcigrown  monster,  the 
Roman  republic,  he  comnnMiccd  a  career  of  what  .seems  to  us  blind  pragmatical  opposi- 
tion to  the  three  most  powerful  men  in  Rome — ("rassus,  Pompe}',  and  Cicsar.  C.  was  a 
noble  but  strait-laced  (Inori^t,  who  lacked  the  intuition  into  circumstances  wliich 
belongs!  to  men  like  Ca'sar  and  Cromwell.  His  first  o])posilion  to  Pompej'  was  success- 
ful; but  his  opposition  to  CfBsar's  consulate  for  the  year  59  not  only  failed,  but  even 
served  to  hasten  the  formation  of  the  first  triumvirate  between  Ctv-sar,  Pompey,  and 
Cra.ssus.  He  was  afterwards  forced  to  side  with  Pompey,  who  had  resiled  from  his 
connection  witji  Ca'sar,  ami  become  reconciled  to  the  aristocracy.  After  the  liattle  of 
Pharsalia  (48  B.C.),  C.  intended  to  join  Pomjiey,  but  hearing  the  news  of  his  death, 
escaped  into  Africa,  whcye  he  was  elected  commander  by  the  partisans  for  Pompey,  but 
rcsigneil  tlie  post  in  favor  of  Metellus  Scipio,  and  undertook  the  defen.se  of  Utica.  Here, 
when  he  had  tidings  of  Casar's  decisive  victory  over  Scipio  at  Thapsus  (April  0,  4GiJ.C.), 
C.,  finding  that  his  tro<ips  were  wholly  intimidated,  advised  the  Roman  senators  and 
knights  to  escape  from  I'tica.  and  make  terms  with  the  victor,  but  prohibiteil  all  inter- 
cessions in  his  own  favor.  He  resolveil  to  die  rather  than  surrender,  and,  after  .spending 
the  night  in  reading  Plato's  Phmlo,  committed  suicide  by  stabbing  him.self  in  the  breast. 
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CAT'ODON  and  Catodox'tid/E.     See  Cacholot. 

CAT-O'-NINE-TAILS.    Sec  Flogging. 

CATOOSA,  fi  CO.  iu  u.w.  Georgia,  watered  by  aflfluents  of  ine  Tennessee  river,  and 
crossed  by  the  Western  and  Atlantic  raih-oad;  175  sq.m. ;  pop.  "70,  4,409 — C16  colored. 
The  region  is  hilly,  with  much  woodland.  The  productions  are  chiefly  agricultural. 
Co.  scat,  liiiiggold. 

CATOP  TRIGS.  The  divisions  of  the  science  of  optics  are  laid  out  and  explained  in 
the  article  OPTICS  (q.v.).  C.  is  that  subdivision  of  geometrical  optics  which  treats  of 
the  i)heuomena  of  light  incident  upon  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  and  reflected  therefrom. 
All  bodies  reflect  mol-e  or  less  light,  even  those  through  which  it  is  most  readily  trans- 
missible; light  falling  on  such  media,  for  instance,  at  a  certain  angle,  is  totally  reflected. 
Kough  surfaces  scatter  or  disperse  (see  Dispersiox  of  Light)  a  large  portion  of  what 
falls  on  tliem,  through  which  it  is  that  their  peculiarities  of  figure,  color,  etc.,  are  seen 
.  by  eyes  in  a  variety  of  positions;  they  are  not  said  to  reflect  ligiit,  but  there  is  no  douljt 
they  do,  though  in  such  a  way,  owing  to  their  inequalities,  as  never  to  present  the 
phenomena  of  reflection.  The  surfaces  with  which  C,  accordingly,  deals,  are  the 
smooth  and  polished.  It  tracks  the  course  of  rays  vrnd  jmicih  oi  \vs\ii  after  reflection 
from  such  surfaces,  and  determines  the  positions,  and  traces  the  forms,  of  images  of 
objects  as  seen  iu  mirrors  of  dill'erent  kinds. 

A  ray  of  light  is  the  smallest  conceivable  portion  of  a  stream  of  light,  and  is  repre- 
sented hj  the  line  of  its  path,  which  is  always  a  straight  line.  A  pencil  of  light  is  an 
assemblage  of  lays  constituting  either  a  cylindrical  or  conical  stream.  A  stream  of  light 
is  called  a  converging  pencil  when  the  rays  converge  to  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  called  a 
focus;  and  a  divergi^ig  pencil,  when  they  diverge  from  the  vertex.  The  axis  of  the 
cone  in  each  case  is'called  the  axis  of  the  pencil.  When  the  stream  consists  of  parallel 
rays,  the  pencil  is  called  cylindrical,  and  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  the  axis  of  the  pen- 
cil. In  nature,  all  pencils  of  light  are  primarily'  diverging — everj'  point  of  a  luminous 
body  throwing  olf  light  in  a  conical  stream;  converging  rays,  however,  are  continually 
produced  in  optical  instruments,  and  when  light  diverges  from  a  very  distant  body,  such, 
as  a  fixed  star,  the  rays  from  it  falling  on  auj'  small  body,  such  as  a  reflector  in  a  tele- 
scope, may,  without  error,  be  regarded  as  forming  a  cylindrical  pencil.^  When  a  ray  falls 
upon  any  surface,  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  point 
of  incidence  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence;  and  that  which  the  reflected  ray  makes  with, 
the  normal,  is  called  tJte  angle  of  reflection. 

Two  facts  of  observation  form  the  ground-work  of  catoptrics.  They  are  expressed 
in  what  are  called  the  laws  cf  reflection  of  light:  l..In  the  reflection  of  light,  the  inci- 
dent ray,  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence,  and  the  reflected  ray, 
lie  all  in  one  plane.  2.  The  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 
These  laws  are  simple  facts  of  observation  and  experiment,  and  they  are  easily  verified 
experimentally.  Kays  of  all  colors  and  qualities  follow  these  hiAvs,  so  that  white  light, 
after  reflection,  remains  undecomposed.  The  laws,  too,  hold,  whatever  be  the  nature, 
geometrically,  of  the  surface.  If  the  surface  be  a  plane,  the  normal  is  the  perpendic- 
ular to  the  plane  at  the  point  of  incidence;  if  it  be  curved,  then  the  normal  is  the 
perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  that  point.  From  these  laws  and  geometrical 
considerations  may  be  deduced  all  the  propositions  of  catoptrics.  In  the  present 
Avork,  only  those  can  be  noticed  whose  truth  can  in  a  manner  be  exhibited  to  the  eye 
without  aiij^  rigid  mathematical  proof.  They  are  arranged  under  the  heads  pkine  sur- 
faces and  cnrre  surfaces. 

Plane  Sinfaces. — 1.  When  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays  falls  upon  a  plane  mirror,  the 
reflected   pencil   consists   of   parallel   rays.     A  glance  at  the   annexed  figure  (tig.  1), 
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Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 

where  PA  and  QB  are  two  of  the  incident  rays,  and  are  reflected  in  the  directions  AR 
and  BS  respectively,  will  make  the  truth  of  this  pretty  clear  to  the  eye.  The  propo- 
sition, however,  may  be  rigidly  demonstrated  by  aid  of  Euclid,  book  xi.,  with  which, 
however,  we  shall  not  presume  the  reader  to  be  acquainted.  The  reader  may  satisfy 
himself  of  its  truth  practically  bj-  taking  a  number  of  rods  parallel  to  one  another  and 
inclined  to  the  floor,  and  then  turning  them  over  till  they  shall  again  be  equally  inclined 
to  the  floor,  when  he  will  again  find  them  all  parallel. — 2.  If  a  diverging  or  converg- 
ing pencil  is  incident  on  a  plane  mirror,  the  focus  of  the  reflected  pencil  is  situated 
on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  mirror  to  that  of  the  incident  pencil,  and  at  an  equal 
distance  from  it.     Suppose  the  pencil  to  be  diverging  from  the  focus  Q  (fig.  2),  on  the 
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mirror  of  the  surface  of  which  CB  is  a  section.  Draw  QXi?  perpendicular  to  CB  and 
make  fj}\=il^,  the  nq  is  the  focus  of  the  reflected  rajs.  For  let  QA,  QB,  QC  be  any  of 
the  incident  rays  in  the  plane  of  the  figure;  draw  the  line  A]\I  perpendicuhxr  to  CB,  and 
draw  All,  making  the  angle  MAR  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  MAQ.  Then  AR  is 
tlie  reflected  ray.  Join  9A.  Now  ii  can  be  proved  geometrically,  and  indeed  is  appar- 
ent at  a  glance,  that  q\  and  AR  are  in  tiie  .same  straight  line;  in  other  vrords,  the 
reflected  ray  AR  i)roceeds  as  if  from  cj.  In  the  same  Avay,  it  may  be  shown  that  the 
direction  of  any  other  reflected  ray,  as  BS,  is  as  if  it  proceeded  from  rj;  in  other  words,  q 
is  tile  focus  of  reflected  rays;  it  is,  however,  only  their  virt'Ktl  focus.  See  art.  Focus. 
If  a  pencil  of  rays  converged  to  q.  it  is  evident  that  they  would  be  reflected  to  Q  as  their 
real  focus,  so  that  a  separate  jiroof  for  the  case  of  a  converging  pencil  is  unnecessary. 
The  reader  who  has  followed  the  above  will  have  no  ditliculty  in  understanding  how  the 
position  and  form  of  the  image  of  an  object  placed  before  a  plane  mirror — as  in  fig.  3, 
where  the  object  is  the  arrow  AB,  in  tlie  plane  of  the  paper,  to  which  the  plane  of 
the  mirror  is  perpendicular — should  be  of  the  same  form  and  magnitude  as  the  object- 
(as  ah  in  the  fig.),  and  at  an  ecjual  distance  from  the  mirror,  on  the  oppo.site  side  of  it,, 
li)ut  with  its  different  parts  inverted  with  regard  to  a  given  direction.  The  highest 
o,  for  instance,  in  the  image,  corresiionds  with  the  lowest  jioint.  A,  in  the  object.  He 
will  also  understand  how,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  a  looking-glass,  the  right  hand  of  the 
image  corresponds  to  the  left  hand  of  the  object. 

When  two  plane  mirrors  are  placed  with  their  reflecting  surfaces  towards  each  other, 
and  parallel,  they  form  the  experiment  called  the  endless  gallery.  Let  (in  fig.  4)  the 
arrow,  Q,  be  placed  vertically  ])etween  the  parallel  mirrors,  CD,  BA.  with  their  sil- 
vered faces  turned  to  one  another,  Q  will  j)roduce  in  the  mirror  CD  the  image  q^. 
This  image  will  act  as  a  new  object  to  produce  with  the  mirror  BA  the  image  q^, 
which,  again,  will  produce  with  the  mirror  CD  another  image,  and  so  on.  Another 
series  of  images,  such  as  q',  q",  etc.,  will  similarly  be  produced  at  the  same  time,  the 
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fk-.st  of  the  series  being  g',  the  image  of  Q  in  the  mirror  BA.  By  an  eye  placed  between 
the  mirrors,  the  succession  of  images  will  be  .seen  as  described;  and  if  the  mirrors 
were  perfectly  plane  and  pandlel,  and  reflected  all  the  light  incident  on  them,  the  num- 
ber of  l\u:  images  of  both  series  would  be  infinite.  If,  instead  of  being  parallel,  the 
mirrors  are  inclined  at  an  angle,  the  form  and  position  t)f  the  image  of  an  object  may 
be  found  in  i)recisely  the  same  way  as  in  tiie  former  case,  the  image  formed  with  the 
fir^l  mirror  being  regarded  as  a  new  (virtual)  object,  whose  image,  with  regard  to  the 
.second,  has  to  be  determined.  For  a  curious  apj)lication  of  two  plane  mirrors  meeting 
and  inclined  at  an  angle  an  aliquot  part  of  180  ,  .see  art.  Kaleidoscope. — 3.  The  two 
])r()i)ositi()ns  already  e.stai)iislied  are  of  extensive  application,  as  has  partly  been  shown. 
Tlicy  include  tlie  exi)]anation  of  all  phenf)niena  of  light  related  to  ])lane  mirrors.  The 
third  propo.sition  is  one  also  of  considerable  utility,  though  not  funilainental.  It  is: 
"When  a  ray  of  light  has  lieen  reflected  at  each  of  two  mirrors  inclined  at  a  given 
angle  to  each  other,  in  a  ])lane  perpendicular  to  their  intersection,  the  reflected  ray 
will  dcvialc  from  its  oriirinal  cour.se  by  an  angle  double  the  angle  of  inclination  of 
the  mirrors.  Let  A  and  B  (fig.  5)  be  sections  of  the  mirrors  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  their  intersection,  and  let  their  directions  be  produced  till  they  meet  in  (.).  Let  SA, 
in  tiie  ])lane  of  A  and  B,  be  the  ray  incident  on  the  first  mirror  at  A,  and  let  AB  be 
thr  line  in  which  it  is  thence  reflected  to  B.  After  refliH'tion  at  B,  it  will  pass  in  the 
line  BD,  meeting  SA,  its  original  ]y.\\h.  i)rodueed  in  D.  The  angle  ADB  evidently 
measures  its  deviation  from  its  original  course,  and  this  angle  is  readily  .shown  to  be 
double  of  the  angle  at  C,  which  is  that  of  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors.  It  is  on  this 
proposition  tliat  the  important  mathematical  instruments  called  the  quadrant  and  sex- 
tant ((j.v.)  depend 

Ciivri'd  SKi-fitcen. — As  when  a  pencil  of  light  is  reflected  by  a  curved  mirror,  each 
rav  follows  the  ordinary  law  of  reflection,  in  every  case  in  which  we  can  draw  the 
noVmals  for  the  different  points  of  the  surface,  we  can  determine  the  direction  in 
which  tlie  various  rays  of  the  pencil  are  reflected,  as  in  the  case  of  jiLane  mirrors.  It  .so 
b»upens  that  normals  can  be  easily  drawn  only  in  the  case  of  the  sphere,  and  of  a  few 
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"surfaces  of  revolution,"  as  they  are  called.  These  are  the  paraboloid,  the  ellipsoid, 
aud  the  hypcrboloid  of  revolution.  The  paraboloid  of  revolution  is  of  importance  in 
optics,  as  it  is  used  in  some  specula  for  telescopes.  See  arts.  Speculum  and  Tele- 
scope. Tile  tlwee  surfaces  last  named  are,  however,  all  of  tliem  interesting,  as  being 
for  pencils  of  light  incident  in  certain  ways  what  are  called  surfaces  of  accurate  retlec- 
tion — i.e.,  they  reflect  all  the  rays  of  the  incident  pencil  to  a  single  point  or  focus.  We 
shall  explain  to  what  this  prepert}''  is  owing  in  the  case  of  the  parabolic  reflector,  and 
state  generally  the  facts  regarding  the  other  two. 

1.  The  concave  parabolic  reflector  is  a  surface  of  accurate  reflection  for  pencils  of 
rays  parallel  to  the  a.\is  or  central  line  of  figure  of  the  paraboloid.  This  results  from 
tlie  property  of  the  surface,  that  the  normal  at  any  point  of  it  passes  through  the  axis, 
and  bisects  the  angle  between  a  line  through  that  point,  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  a 
line  joining  the  point  to  the  focus  of  the  generating  parabola.  Referring  to  fig.  6, 
suppose  a  ray  incident  on  the  surface  at  P,  in  the  line  SP,  parallel  to  the  axis  AFG. 
Tiieu  if  F  be  the  focus  of  the  generating  parabola,  join  PF.  PF  is  the  direction  of 
the  reflected  ray.  For  PG,  the  normal  at  P,  by  tlie  property  of  the  surface,  bisects  the 
angle  FPS,  and  thereforo  Z  (angle)  FPG=  /GPS.  But  SPG  is  the  angle  of  incidence, 
and  SP,  PG,  and  FP  are  in  one  plane,  and,  therefore,  by  the  laws  of  reflection,  FP  is 
the  reflected  ray.  In  the  same  way,  all  rays  whatever,  parallel  to  the  axis,  must  pass 
through  F  after  reflection.  If  F  were  a  luminous  point,  tlie  rays  from  it,  after  reflec- 
tion on  the  mirror,  would  all  proceed  in  a  cylindrical  pencil  parallel  to  the  axis. 
This  reflector,  with  a  bright  light  in  its  focus,  is  accordingly  of  common  use  in  light- 
houses. 

2.  In  the  concave  ellipsoid  mirror  there  are  two  points — viz.,  the  foci  of  the  gener- 
ating ellipse,  such  tliat  rays  diverging  from  either  will  be  accurately  reflected  to  the 
other.  This  results  from  the  property  of  the  figure,  that  the  normal  at  any  point  bisects 
the  angle  included  between  lines  drawn  to  that  point  from  the  foci. 

3.  Owing  to  a  property  of  the  surface  similar  to  that  of  the  ellipsoid,  a  pencil  of  rays 
converging  to  the  exterior  ff)cus  of  a  hyperbolic  reflectoi",  will  be  accurately  reflected  to 
the  focus  of  the  generating  hyperbola. 

The  converse  of  the  above  three  propositions  holds  in  the  case  of  the  mirrors  being 
convex. 

Though  the  sphere  is  not  a  surface  of  accurate  reflection,  except  for  rays  diverging 
from  the  center,  and  which  on  reflection  are  returned  thereto,  the  spherical  reflector  is 
of  great  practical  importance,  because  it  can  be  made  with  greater  facility  and  at  less 
expense  than  the  parabolic  reflector.  See  art.  Telescope.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to 
investigate  the  phenomena  of  light  reflected  from  it. 

4.  Spherical  Mirrors. — It  is  usual  to  treat  of  two  cases,  the  one  the  more  frequent  in 
practice.',  the  other  the  more  general  and  comprehensive  in  theory.  First,  then,  to  find 
the  focus  of  reflected  rays  when  a  small  pencil  of  parallel  rays  is  incident  directly  on 
a  concave  spherical  mirror.  Let  BAB  (fig.  7)  be  a  section  of  the  mirror,  O  its  center 
of  ciii-vature,  and  A  the  center  of  its  aperture.  AO  is  the  axis  of  the  mirror,  aud  there- 
fore of  the  incident  pencil,  because  it  is  incident  directly  on  the  mirror;  a  pencil  being 
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called  oblique  when  its  axis  is  at  an  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  mirror.  As  the  ray  inci- 
dent in  the  line  OA  will  be  reflected  back  in  the  same  line — OA  being  the  normal  at  A — 
the  focus  of  reflected  ravs  must  be  in  OA.  Let  SP  be  one  of  the  rays;  it  will  be  reflected 
so  that  Z  r/PO=Z  SPO".  But  Z  VOq=  I  OPS  by  parallel  lines.  Therefore,  Z  qPO= 
Z  gOV,  and  Pq  and  Oq  are  equal.  If,  now,  the  incident  pencil  be  very  small— -i.e.,  if  P 
be  very  near  A— then  the  line  Fq  will  very  nearly  coincide  with  the  line  OA,  and  Pyand 
0(?  will  eacii  of  them  become  very  nearly  the  half  of  OA.  Let  F  be  the  middle  point  of 
OA— the  point,  namely,  to  which  q  tends  as  the  pencil  diminishes.  The  F  is  called  the 
principal  focus  of  the  mirror,  and  AF  the  principal  focal  length,  which  is  thus  —  -J 
radius  of  the  mirror.  It  will  be  observed  that  when  AP  is  not  small,  q  lies  between  A 
and  F.  Fq  is  called  the  aberration  of  the  ray.  When  AP  is  large,  the  reflected  rays 
will  continually  intersect,  and  form  a  luminous  curve  with  a  cusp  at  F.  Tliis  curve  is 
called  the  caustic  (q.v.).  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  more  general  case  of  a  small  pen- 
cil of  diverging  rays,  incident  directly  on  a  concave  spherical  mirror.  Let  PAP"  (fig. 
8)  be  a  section  of  the  mirror,  A  the  center  of  its  aperture,  O  of  its  curvature,  and  let  F 
be  its  principal  focus.     Then,  if  Q  be  the  focus  of  incident  rays  (as  if  proceeding  from 
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a  candle  there  situated),  q,  the  focus  of  the  reflected  rays,  lies  on  QOA,  since  the  pencil 
is  incident  directly,  and  the  ray  QOA,  being  iuciilent'in  the  line  of  the  normal  ()A,  is 
reflected  buck  in  the  same  line'.  Let  PQ  be  any  other  ray  of  tlie  pencil.  It  will  be 
reflected  in  P(/,  so  that  /  q'PO—  ZOi^l;  and  on  the  supposition  that  PA  is  very  small, 
so  that  QP  becomes  nearly  equal  to  QA,  and  qF  to  <yA,  it  can  be  shown,  by  Euclid,  vi.  8, 

that  —-.  =— -  very  nearly.     From  this  equation  is  deduced  the  formula  oA  =-^^-: — -r-r,' 
QA    5A       •'  •'  ^  ^  QA— AF 

which  enables  us  to  find  q\,  when  QA  and  AF  are  known.  Thus,  let  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature be  13  in.,  and  the  distance  of  the  source  of  the  rays,  or  QA,  30  in.,  the  focal 

length  gA  =  ,^^ ^  =  7^  inches.     If  the  rays  had  diverged  upon  q,  it  is  clear  they 

would  have  been  reflected  to  Q.     The  i^oints  Q  and  g,  accord- 
ingly, are  called  conjugate  foci. 

If  the  mirror  be  convex,  as  in  fig.  9,  instead  of  concave, 
and  a  pencil  of  diverging  rays  be  incident  directly  on  it  from 
Q,  we  should  And,  proceeding  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in 

QA  X  AF 

the  former  case,  the  equation  Ai?  =  ji~, — rT\;  or  taking  the 
'■  QA  +  AF  ^ 

same  numbers  as  before;  <7A  =  --; — ^—^  —  5  inches. 

o()  -|-  0 
For  information  regarding  the  formation  of  images   by 
spherical  mirrors,  the  reader  may  consult  Potter's  Eltiiieiits  of 
Optim.     See  also  the  arts.     Mikuoks  and  Images. 

By  considering  fig.  8,  it  is  eas}'  to  .see  how  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  con- 
jngate  foci,  as  they  are  called,  (J  and  q,  vary  as  the  distance,  AQ,  of  the  origin  of 
the  rays  is  changed.  As  Q  is  advanced  towards  O,  q  also  approaches  O,  since  the  angles 
QPO  and  qVO  always  remain  equal;  and  when  the  source  of  the  light  is  in  the  center, 
O,  of  the  s[)here,  the  reflected  rays  are  all  returned  upon  the  source.  As  Q,  again, 
recedes  from  O,  q  moves  towards  F,  which  it  does  not  quite  reach  imtil  the  distance  of 
Q  is  intinite,  so  that  the  incident  rays  maj'  be  considered  as  parallel,  as  in  fig.  7.  If  Q 
is  i>laced  between  ()  and  F.  then  <[  will  be  to  the  right  of  ();  and  when  Q  coincides  with 
F,  the  reflected  rays  will  have  no  focus,  ])ut  will  be  ])arall('l.  if  i\  is  lietween  F  and  A, 
the  reflected  rays  will  diverge,  and  will  have  their  vn-lual  focus  to  the  left  of  A.  The 
correctness  of  these  deductions  may  easily  be  verified.  The  positions  ol'  the  conjugates 
are  traced  in  precisely  the  same  way  for  the  convex  mirror,  and  the  reader  who  is  inter- 
ested will  find  no  dilHculty  in  tracing  them  for  him.self. 

CATOP  TROMANCY,  divination  by  the  mirror  or  looking-glass.  At  Patras,  in  Greece, 
the  .'-ick  foretold  their  death  or  recovery  by  means  of  a  mirror  let  down  with  a  thread 
•until  its  base  touched  the  water  in  a  fountain  liefore  the  temple  of  Ceres.  The  face  of 
the  sick  person  appearing  healthy  in  the  mirror,  betokened  recovery;  if  it  looked  ghastly, 
then  death  was  sure  to  ensue.  More  modern  sui)er.-<titions  attach  ill-luck  to  tlie  breaking 
of  a  looking-glass,  and  to  seeing  one's  face  in  a  glass  by  candle-light. 

CATS,  J.vcon,  a  Dutch  statesman  and  poet,  was  b.  at  Brouwershaven,  in  Zeel;uid.  in 
1577,  and  after  studying  law,  tiiially  settled  at  ]\Ii(l(lelbuig.  He  rose  to  high  ofliecs  in 
the  state,  and  was  twice  sent  as  ambassatlor  to  England,  first  in  1627,  and  again  in  lGr)2, 
while  Cromwell  was  at  the  head  of  aft'airs.  He  died  1060.  As  a  poet,  he  enjoyed  the 
highest  popularity.  His  poems  are  characterizcid  by  simplicity,  rich  fancy,  clearness, 
and  pin-ity  of  style,  and  excellent  moral  tendency.  The  most  highly  jjri/ed  of  his 
productions  were  the  Ilmrdi/k;  Tromrrinfih  (a  series  of  romantic  stories  relating  to 
remarkablr  marriages),  and  the  Spirr/d  ran  den  Oudcn  in  Nintwen  Ti/d.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  in  19  vols.,  1790-1800. 

CAT'S-EYE,  a  beautiful  mineral,  a  variety  of  quartz  receiving  its  name  from  the 
resemi)lance  which  the  retlection  of  light  froni  it.  espeei.ally  when  cut  en  rahnchoii,  or  in 
a  convex  form,  is  supposed  to  exhibit  to  the  light  which  seems  to  emanate  from  the 
interior  of  the  eye  of  a  eat.  It  has  a  sort  of  jiearly  ajipearance,  and  is  chatoynnt  or 
characterized  by  a  fine  j-ylay  of  light,  which  results  from  the  i)arallel  arrangement  of  the 
minute  filters  of  the  .stone  itself,  or  from  an  intimate  mixture  of  .some  forei.gn  sub.staiice, 
suchasamianthu.s.  It  has  been  supposed  that  cat's-eye  is  silicitied  wood.  It  is  of  various 
colors,  and  is  ol)tained  ehieflv  from  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  The  Singhalese  are  especially 
proud  f)f  it,  believing  it,  altllough  erroneously,  to  l)e  only  found  in  their  i.sland.  It  is 
often  brought  from  that  island,  cut  to  resemble  a  moidvcy's  face,  from  the  idolatrous 
regard  entertained  for  the  monkey.  A  chatoyant  variety  of  feldspar  has  been  sometimes 
confounded  with  cat's-eye,  and  is  also  found  in  Ceylon. 

CATSKILL,  a  village  on  the  Hudson  river,  in  e.  New  York,  the  capital  of  Greene  cc, 
34  m.  s.  of  Albany;  pop.  '75,  6,679.  C.  is  one  of  the  landing  places  for  the  thou.sandsof 
visitors  who  go  annually  to  the  Catskill  mountains,  a  few  miles  westward.  A  ferry 
across  the  river  connects  with  the  Hudson  River  railroad.  There  are  several  important 
manufactories  in  the  village. 

CATSKILT.  GKOUP.  in  geology,  the  name  of  rocks  of  the  Devonian  system  seen  in 
the  northern  couniies  of  Pennsylvania.     Thcv  are  chiefly  red  sandstone  and  shale,  and 
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contain  fossil  scales  of  the  earliest  fishes.  The  Catskill  mountains  -vN-ere  formerly  sup- 
posed to  hclonn'  in  this  irroup,  whence  the  name,  now  Ivnown  to  be  inappropriate. 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS,  a  group  of  the  Alleghany  chain,  in  its  largest  .sense,  situated 
near  tiic  rii;ht  hank  at  once  of  the  Hudson  and  of  the  ]Mohawk,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  loftiest  points,  Round  Top  and  High  Peak,  are  respectively  3, 8U0  ft.  and  3,720  above 
tide-water;  and,  on  a  third  eminence,  a  terrace  of  2,o00  ft.  above  the  same  level  presents 
Catskill  "douiilain  house,  a  favorite  retreat  in  summer.  The  group  is  drained  cliielly  by 
Catskill  creek,  which,  at  a  village  of  its  own  name,  enters  the  Hudson  111  m.  above  its 
mouth,  and  34  below  the  contiuence  of  the  Mohawk. 

CATSKILL  :M0UNTAINS  {ante),  a  part  of  the  Appalachian  system  w.  of  the  Hud- 
son, river  in  Greene  co.,  X.  Y.  The  group,  about  13  m.  long,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
river  about,  8  m.  distant,  turns  westward  in  sjiurs  extending  many  miles.  Besides  the 
Ulster  and  Delaware  railroad,  beginning  at  Kingston  and  leading  w.  into  the  moun- 
tains, there  is  a  good  wagon  road  from  Catskill  village  to  the  "  ISIountain  House."  12  m. 
w'.,  which  is  a  favorite  summering  place.  The  house  .stands  on  a  terrace  2,231  ft.  above 
the  river,  and  almost  at  the  edge  of  a  jierpcndicular  cliff  several  hundred  ft.  high. 
There  is  another  public  house  on  Overlook  mountain,  a  few  miles  to  the  s.,  which  is 
estimated  to  be  3,800  ft.  above  tide.  The  views  from  these  hou.ses  and  from  the  neigh- 
boring peaks  are  wonderfully  varied  and  beautiful,  reaching  from  the  Green  mountains 
in  Vermont  to  the  highlands  at  West  Point,  and  taking  in  nearly  100  m.  of  the  Hudson 
river  and  vallej''  with  numeroiie  cities  and  villages,  and  a  vast  expanse  of  highly  culti- 
vated farming  Gotmtry.  An  immense  number  of  summer  boarders  are  accommodated 
through  all  this  region,  not  only  in  hotels,  but  also  in  countless  farm-houses  and  viUage 
homes.  One  of  the  highest  points  is  tlie  top  of  Overlook,  3,800  feet.  The  other  prom- 
inent elevations  are  Hunter  mountain.  High  peak,  and  Round  Top.  One  of  the  sights 
of  the  region  is  "The  Clove,"  or  ravine,  and  the  falls  therein.  The  ravine  is  about  5  ra. 
long.  At  its  head  two  /ivulets  unite  and  flow  rapidly  to  a  point  where  the  mountain 
divides  and  forms  a  deep  hollow  into  which  the  brook  rushes  over  a  cascade  of  180  ft. ; 
and  further  down  are  other  falls,  one  of  80  and  another  of  40  feet.  The  ice  formation 
in  winter  around  the  highest  fall  is  particularly  grand  and  beautiful.  There  are  other 
ravines  and  Avater-falls  in  the  region,  but  none  equally  important.  The  mountains  are 
foi'  the  most  part  covered  with  thick  forests  of  oak,  hickory,  ash,  maple,  beech,  pine, 
etc. 

CAT'S-TAIL.     See  Typha. 

CAT'S-TAIL  GRASS.     See  Tmothy  Grass, 

CATTACK.     See  Cuttack,  aiite. 

CATTARAUGUS,  a  co.  in  w.  New  Y''ork,  on  the  Pennsylvania  border,  watered  by 
the  Allegheny  and  other  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  New  Y''ork  and  Erie  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  railroads,  and  the  Genesee  Valley  canal;  1250  sq.m. ;  pop. 
'80,  55,808.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fruitful.  The  chief  products  are 
■wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  cheese,  butter,  wool,  hops,  and  maple  sugar.  Iron, 
manganese,  marl,  peat,  and  sulphur  are  found.     Co.  seat.  Little  Valley. 

CAT'TARO,  a  t.  of  Austria,  in  the  crown-land  of  Dalmatia,  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Cattaro,  about  36  m.  s.e.  of  Ragu.sa.  It  is  strong!}-  fortified,  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  mountains.  The  castle,  a  massive  and  almost  inaccessible  building, 
stands  on  a  preeij)itous  rock  immediately  behind  the  town.  C.  has  a  cathedral  several 
churches  and  hospitals,  and  a  population  of  3,000.  C,  which  was  at  one  time  the 
capital  of  a  small  republic,  Avas  in  1807  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  was  handed 
over  to  Austria  in  1814  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna. — Cattaro,  Gulf  of,  or  Bocca  di 
Cattaro,  an  inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  near  the  s.  extremity  of  the  Dalmatian  coast.  It 
consists  of  three  basins  or  lakes,  connected  by  straits  of  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
The  outer  entrance  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  the  total  length  of  the  gulf  is 
about  30  miles.  Mountains  protect  it  from  all  winds,  and  it  has  a  dt'pth  of  from  15  to 
20  fathoms. 

CAT  TEGAT,  or  Kattegat  (Simis  Codnnus),  the  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea  situated 
between  the  e.  coast  of  Jutland  and  the  w.  coa.st  of  Sweden,  to  the  n.  of  the  Danish 
islands.  It  is  connected  with  the  Baltic  i^ea  by  tiie  Great  and  Little  Belt  (q.v.),  and  by 
the  sound.  The  Skager  Rack  (q.v.)  connects  it  with  the  North  sea.  The  length  of  the 
C.  is  al)out  150  m  ,  and  its  greatest  breadth  85  miles.  It  is  of  unequal  depth,  and  has 
dangerous  sandbanks.  The  principal  islands  are  Lasoe.  Sam.soe,  and  Anhalt.  The 
Danish  shores  of  the  C.  are  low,  but  the  Swedish  shore  is  very  steep  and  rocky. 

CATTSriTSOLE,  George,  one  of  the  most  distiniruished  of  English  painters  in  water- 
colors,  was  born  at  Dickleburgh.  Norfolk,  in  1800.  His  pictures,  which  embrace  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  are  remarkable  for  their  striking  originality  of  conception, 
vigorous  execution,  and  fine  color  and  tone.  One  of  his  best  known  and  greatest  pic- 
tures is  "Lutlier  at  the  Diet  of  Spires."  containing  33  portraits  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters, copied  from  the  authentic  originals  by  the  old  masters.  He  also  designed  the 
engravings  for  his  brother's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  illustrated  many  scenes  in 
Scott's  novels  and  in  Shakespeare.  His  later  works  are  chiefly  oil-paintings.  He  d.  July 
24,  18G8. 
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CATTI,  or  Chatti,  a  Germ;. a  people,  included  by  Caesar  under  thenameSuevi  (q.v.), 
who  inhabited  a  country  pretty  nearh' corresponding  to  tlie  prcseut  Hesse.  The  south- 
western part  of  their  territory,  around  Mattiacum,  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  under 
Drusus.  The  C.  took  part  in  tlie  general  rising  of  the  Germans  under  Hermann. 
Tacitus  praises  them  as  excellent  foot-soldiers.  During  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
in  tiie  end  of  the  :.'d  c,  they  made  incursions  into  Roman  Germany  and  Rhaetia.  Cara- 
calia  failed  in  an  expedition  against  Ihem  and  the  Alemanni  in  the  3d  century.  About 
the  middle  of  that  century',  their  name  began  to  give  place  to  that  of  the  Franks  (q.v.), 
and  is  last  mentioned  by  Claudian  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century. 

CATTLE.     See  Ox. 

CATTLE,  in  English  law.     Sec  Chattel. 

CATTLE-PLAGUE,  Rinderpest  (Ger.),  or  Steppe  MrRRAiN,  is  a  contagious  eruptive 
fever,  or  exantiiema,  of  the  bovine  species;  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and  other  allied  sjiecies 
occasionally,  however,  catch  it  from  cattle.  It  occurs  indigenously  on  the  plains  of 
■western  Russia,  whence  it  has  at  various  thncs  overspread  most  parts  of  the  old  world. 
Tlie  specific  virus  from  diseased  or  infected  animals  is  the  only  source  of  cattle-plague; 
no  filth,  overcrowding,  or  other  health-depressing  cau.^e  has  hitherto  produced  it.  As  in 
small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  other  eruptive  fevers,  an  incubative  stage,  varying  between 
two  and  twenty  days,  intervenes  between  the  introduction  of  the  virus  into  the  sj'stem, 
either  by  inoculation  or  contagion,  and  the  development  of  the  characteristic  symptoms. 
Tiiese  consist  essentially  of  congestion  of  the  mucous  and  cutaneous  surfaces,  with  a 
sort  of  aphthous  eruption,  and  thickening,  softening,  and  desquamation  of  the  super- 
ficial investing  membrane.  The  disease  runs  a  tolerably  fixed  and  definite  course, 
which  is  not  materiall}'  altcr(;d  by  any  known  remedial  measures.  It  seldom  attacks 
the  .same  individual  a  second  time. 

Hixtorji. — The  cattle-plague  has  been  recognized  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years. 
It  appears  to  have  destroyed  the  herds  of  the  warlike  tribes  who  overran  the  Roman 
empire  during  tlie  4th  and  5th  centuries.  About  810,  it  traveled  with  the  armies  of 
Charlemagne  into  France,  and  about  the  same  period  is  also  supposed  to  have  visited 
England.  Several  times  throughout  tlie  course  of  every  century  it  spread  fnmi  the 
plains  of  Russia  over  the  western  countries  of  Europe,  and  is  stated  to  have  again  visited 
England  about  133o.  Although  occasioning,  every  few  years,  great  losses  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  the  jilague  does  not  appear  to  have  again  shown  itself  in  England 
until  1714,  when  it  appeared  at  Islington  about  the  middle  of  July,  Avas  very  destruc- 
tive for  ahout  three  months,  but  was  again  got  rid  of  towards  Christinas.  In  1744, 
it  was  in  Holland,  destroying  there,  in  two  years,  200,000  cattle;  in  Denmark,  from 
1745-49,  it  killed  280,000;  in  some  provinces  of  Sweden  it  spared  only  2  per  cent  of 
the  horned  cattle.  It  made  terrible  havoc  throughout  Italy,  destroying  400,000  beasts 
in  Piedmont  alone.  In  April,  1745,  the  plague  was  again  imported  into  England, 
probably  by  some  white  calves  from  Holland,  where,  as  already  slated,  it  had  for  some 
time  prevailed.  It  continued  its  devastations  for  twelve  years,  but  it  is  now  impossible 
accurate!}'  to  discover  the  losses  it  occasioned.  In  tlie  third  and  fourth  years  of  its 
ravages,  80,000  cattle  were  .slaughtered,  and  doul)le  that  number  are  supposed  to  have 
died.  In  1747,  40,000  cattle  died  in  Nottingham  and  Lancashire  alone;  whilst,  .so  late 
as  1757,  30,000  perished  in  Cheshire  in  six  months.  In  Marcli,  1770.  the  disea.se  was 
brought  with  .some  hay  from  Holland  to  Portsoy,  in  the  Moray  firth;  several  cattle 
died,  and  others,  to  the  value  of  £799,  12.1  2d.,  being  destroyecf,  the  further  spread 
of  the  jiest  was  prevented.  By  the  wars  which  wasted  Europe  towards  tlie  close  of 
the  last  and  first  eigiiteen  years  (jf  the  present  century,  cattle-jilague  was  spread  widely 
over  the  continent,  and  occasioned,  wherever  it  occurred,  terrilile  lo.sses.  Since  then, 
at  short  intervals,  it  has  spread — always  being  traceable  to  its  source  on  the  Russian 
plains — ov(!r  Poland,  Hungary,  Austria,  Prussia,  portions  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
has  extended  to  Egypt.     It  has  also  readied  China  and  Japan. 

The  British  outbreak  of  1865-67,  like  its  predecessors,  undoubtedly  came  from 
Russia.  Tlie  steanr-r  Tonniiir/,  from  Revel,  brought  331  cattle  and  330  sheep  into  Hull 
on  29th  M;iy,  18G5.  A  portion  of  the  cattle  had  come  from  the  interior  of  Russia, 
where  the  ])lague  then  was,  or  recently  had  been;  tln^  cargo  was  nijiidly  landed,  and 
very  hurriedly  inspected.  Nearlv  iialf  of  the  cattle  were  distributed  in  various  lots  to 
butchers  in  l^eeds,  Derby,  and  ]\fanchester,  but,  curiously,  these  do  not  apjiear  to  have 
left  any  contagion  in  their  trail.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  came  to  London, 
remained  from  the  Monday  evening  until  Thursday's  market  in  lairs  at  York  road, 
adjoining  the  cattle-market.  It  was  stated,  in  a  leader  in  the  Times  of  15th  Aug.,  that 
rinderpest  was  seen  in  the  metroitolitan  market  as  early  as  12th  June,  ('ertain  it  is 
tli.it  more  than  one  lot  purchased  on  19th  .lune  carried  the  disease  to  .several  dairies  in 
ami  about  London.  The  first  cases  were  mistaken  for  ca.ses  of  jioisoning,  the  cows  they 
had  stood  beside  were  sent  into  market,  ;ind  thus  the  subtle  disorder  in  a  few  weeks 
spread  into  many  dairies  both  in  town  and  country.  Twenty-three  Dutch  cattle,  having 
.stood  over  for  several  markets,  were  sent  back  to  Holland  on  2d  July,  carried  with  tiiem 
the  contagion,  were  placed  in  a  field  near  Schiedam,  but  .loon  sickened  and  died,  thus 
spreading  the  disease  in  Holland.  During  the  next  six  months,  plague  was  repeatedly 
reimporled  thence  into  England.     L'ntil  11th  Aug.,  1865,  no  restrictions  whatever  were 
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put  upon  the  removal  of  cattle;  diseased  and  infected  animals  were  freely  taken  to  fairs 
and  markets,  were  openly  traveled  ])y  road  and  rail;  Avhilst  the  metropolitan  market 
continued  every  week  to  send  fortli  iiit'ected  cases,  not  only  to  the  neighboring  counties, 
but  to  Southampton,  Birnungiiam,  Hereford,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  even  to  xVber- 
deenshire.  As  early  as  18tll  July,  the  jiest  w'as  brought  fronr  London  to  Huntly  by 
four  calves;  subsequent  outbreaks'occurrcd  in  the  same  way.  The  stamping-out  system 
was.  however,  early  and  rigidly  enforced  iu  xVberdeenshire,  and  eight  distinct  outbreaks 
were  promi)tly  got  rid  of. 

In  Edinburgh,  it  appeared  probably  about  9th  Aug.,  was  brought  from  London  by 
some  low-priced  foreign  cows;  in  six  weeks,  about  8U0,  or  one  half  the  dairj'  cows  in 
Edinburgh,  had  died— 200  having  been  buried  in  one  trench.  By  the  end  of  Jan.,  four 
fifths  of  Uie  dairy  cows  Jiad  perished,  but  Edinburgh  Avas  reported  clear.  In  Glasgow, 
the  first  case  occurred  on  lyth  Aug.,  in  a  cow  sent  from  Edinburgh.  By  30th  Sept., 
433  cases  were  reported,  and  it  continued  to  spread.  By  the  middle  of  Oct.,  it  was  in 
Mr.  Harvey's  valuable  stock  of  800,  of  which  25  died  in  one  night,  and  to  save  further 
loss,  50  healthy  animals  were  in  one  day  disposed  of  to  the  butcher.  From  Falkirk 
Trysts,  as  frum  Barnet,  Norwich  Hill,  and  other  large  English  fairs,  the  disease  was 
transmitted  into  fresh  localities.  From  the  autumn  trysts,  it  was  carried  into  Perthshire, 
Forfarshire,  and  Fifeshire.  Diseased  cattle  passing  along  in  railway  trucks,  appear  to 
have  spread  the  contagion  over  the  fields  adjoining  the  line  at  Thornton,  Fifeshire. 
Into  West  Lothian  it  was  conveyed  in  early  Sept.  by  lambs  from  the  Edinburgh  market. 
The  rapid  spread  of  the  insidious  disorder  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that, 
whilst,  during  the  week  ending  24th  June,  1SG5,  there  was  only  one  outbreak  at  Mrs. 
Nicholl's  dairy  at  Islington,  and  30  animals  affected,  by  30th  Sept.  there  were  1702 
farms,  sheds,  or  other  places  in  which  the  pest  had  appeared,  and  13,263  animals  had 
been  attacked.  Three  mouths  later,  8252  separate  places  had  been  visited,  and  62,743 
animals  attacked.  During  six  mouths,  the  aggregate  of  cattle  attacked  was  76,003. 
During  the  three  months  to  30th  Mar.,  13,443  farms  and  other  premises  had  been 
infected,  and  147,275  cattle  attacked.  In  Dec,  1865,  the  fresh  cases  each  week  reached 
9000;  but  in  spite  of  remedial  and  preventive  measures,  of  orders  in  council,  and 
restrictions  on  the  movement  of  stock,  the  number  of  weekly  cases  steadily  increased  to 
15,706  in  the  third  week  of  Feb.  "The  cattle  diseases  prevention  act"  passed  20th 
Feb.,  18G6,  and  the  advantages  flowing  from  the  restrictions  thus  tardily  imposed  on 
the  trade  in  cattle,  and  the  slaughter  of  diseased  and  infected  animals,  were  .speedily 
apparent.  In  four  weeks,  the  n'umber  of  cases  was  reduc(;d  by  one  half.  During  the 
three  months  ending  30th  June,  28,276  cases  were  reported;  during  the  next  three 
months  to  30th  Sept.,  the  numbers  fell  to  2108;  whilst,  to  29th  Dec,  the  three  months' 
cases  were  but  149;  to  30th  Mar.,  1867,  89  new  cases  were  noted.  Throughout  April 
and  May  the  number  of  cases  continued  steadily  to  decline;  but  during  the  week  ending 
25th  iMay  a  fresh  outbreak  occurred  in  the  Finsbury  district  of  the  metropolis,  and  81 
animals  died,  or  were  slaughtered  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  pest.  With  the 
exception  of  an  isolated  outbreak  in  Essex,  which  was  promptly  stayed  by  slaughter  of 
the  ailing  and  suspected  animals,  the  country  was  free  of  plague  during  August.  The 
following  are  the  records  of  its  destructive  career  during  1865-67: 

Attacked.  Killed.  Died.  Recovered. 

England 223,67?-  102,740  90,450  21,589 

Wales 8,3Sr*  1,180  5.794  1,117 

Scotland 46,803  6,263  28,088  10,707 

Total 278,923  110,18S  124,333  33,413 

To  this  sad  total  must  be  added  11,000  cases  known  to  have  been  attacked  and  unac- 
counted for,  and  upwards  of  60,000  healthy  cattle  slaughtered  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease.  Plague  was  again  imported  into  Hull  in  Aug.,  1873;  it  was  brought  with 
cattle  from  Cronstadt;  it  spread  into  several  districts  of  the  East  Eiding,  attacked  73 
animals,  51  of  which  were  killed,  and  21  died.  In  1877,  an  outbreak  took  place  ia 
Germany,  but  by  energetic  measures  was  speedily  suppi-essed  without  extensive  losses. 

Causes. — The  development  of  cattle-plague  by  filth,  overcrowding,  miasmata,  hot 
weather,  or  other  such  causes,  is  untenable.  Faulty  hygiene,  by  lowering  vitality,  prob- 
ably renders  the  animal  more  prone  to  the  attack,  and  less  able  to  bear  up  against  it,  but 
it  cannot  originate  plague.  Like  hydrophobia,  small-pox,  or  syphilis,  it  is  developed  only 
by  the  special  virus,  \v4iich  appears  to  have  its  habitat  on  the  Russian  steppes.  This  virus 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  blood  of  every  plague-stricken  beast,  m  the  discharges  from  its 
nostrils,  mouth,  or  eyes,  in  the  off-scourings  from  the  bowels,  probably  even  in  the 
breath.  It  may  be  transferred  to  healthy  beasts  by  inoculation.  A  little  of  the  blood 
or  nasal  or  other  mucous  discharges  of  a  plague  case,  if  introduced  underneath  the  skin 
of  a  healthy  cow,  develops  the  disease  within  a  few  days.  The  transference  of  the  virus 
or  contagion  from  the  sick  to  the  sound  animal,  is  not  always  so  direct  and  evident.  As 
with  otlier  catching  diseases,  the  virus  may  be  carried  considerable  distances  in  the  air; 
its  particles  are  minute,  but  they  have  powerful  vitality;  it  may  adhere  to  the  food  that 
has  lain  before  infected  beasts;  to  the  litter  from  the' stalls,  or  even  after  it  has  been 
heaped  for  weeks;  to  the  clothes  of  attendants;  to  the  floors,  walls,  or  stalling  of  build- 
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ings;  to  imperfectly  cleansed  cattle-trucks.  So  subtile  and  potent  is  the  plague  poison, 
and  so  endowed  with  the  power  of  self-multiplication  and  growth,  that  a  veiy  minule 
portion  of  it  tinding  access  to  the  blood  of  a  healthy  animal  of  the  bovine  race  increases 
SO  rajndly,  that  to  use  the  words  of  the  commissioners'  report,  IS'o.  111.  p.  4,  "the  whole 
mass  of  tlie  blood,  weighing  many  pounds,  is  infected;  and  every  small  particle  of  that 
blood  contains  enough  poison  to  give  the  disease  to  another  animal."  It  may  gain  access 
to  the  bl<iod  probably  through  the  air-passages,  perhaps  also  by  absoiptiou  through  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  bowels,  or  even  through  the  skin. 

Symptomi<. — lu  from  three  to  six  days  after  an  animal  has  been  exposed  to  the  virus 
of  cattle-plague,  or  about  06  to  48  hours  after  being  i)urposely  inoculated,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  raised  by  several  degrees.  A  delicate  thermometer  introduced  into 
the  vagina  or  rectum,  insteail  of  marking  about  102°  F.,  indicates  104  to  lUG  .  As  yet 
the  appetite,  secretion  of  milk,  breathing,  and  pulse  are  scarcely  if  at  all  allectcd,  and 
but  for  the  elevation  of  temperature,  accompanied  sometimes  by  dullness,  the  animal 
might  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  best  of  health.  Two  or  three  days  later,  or  usually 
within  six  or  eight  days  after  the  beast  has  taken  in  the  subtile  virus,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  is  generally  observed  to  be  slightly  reddened,  and  soon  a  granular 
yellowish-white  eruption,  consisting  of  thickened  epithelium  cells  and  granules,  appears 
on  tlie  gums  round  the  incisor  teeth,  and  by  and  by  on  the  lips  and  dental  pad.  tSome 
hours  later,  the  same  eruption  extends  to  the  cheeks,  tongue,  and  hard  palate.  AVithia 
48  hours,  or  about  the  sixth  day  of  attack,  a  crust  of  epithelium  covers  tiie  gums,  lips, 
and  mouth,  and  when  wiped  away,  or  accidentally  rubbed  off,  leaves  the  abraded  mem- 
brane red  and  vascular,  and  exhibiting  patches  of  erosion.  The  membrane  lining  the 
vagina  indicates  very  similar  appearances;  it  is  reddened  and  vascular,  dotted  with 
grayish  translucent  elevations  about  the  size  of  rape-seeds,  covered  with  a  whitish-yel- 
low, usually  sticky  discharge,  and  occasional!}'  marked  with  ]iatches  of  excoriation. 
The  skin,  like  the  mucous  surfaces,  is  congested;  there  is  hence  a  perverted  develop- 
ment of  scarf  skin,  and  of  the  oleaginous  secretion  of  the  irritated  sebaceous  glands.  The 
skin  is  thus  invested  with  a  furfuraceous  desquamation ;  whilst  on  its  thinner  i)ortions 
about  the  lips,  between  the  thighs,  and  on  the  udder,  there  are  pajtular  eruptions  orele- 
vations.  About  two,  or  even  tliree  daj's  after  the  temperature  has  been  increased,  and 
usuallj'  one,  or  even  two  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  eruption  on  the 
gums,  the  constitutional  symptoms  present  themselves.  The  anmial  is  dull,  hangs  its 
head,  arches  its  back,  the  eyes  are  leaden  and  watery,  and  from  both  eyes  and  nose  there 
latterly  comes  a  dirty  slimy  discharge.  Appetite  and  rumination  are  irregular,  and  in 
dairy  cows,  the  secretion  of  milk  rapidly  aiiates.  The  brcathina.  esjiecially  towards  the 
sixth  day,  is  oppressed,  expiration  is  prolonged,  and  accompanied  by  a  pecxdiar  grunt. 
The  pulse  is  small  and  thready,  and  quickened  as  death  approaches.  The  bowels,  usually 
at  first  c<mtined,  become,  towards  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  much  relaxed;  the  discharges 
passed,  often  with  pain  and  straining,  are  jirofuse  and  liquid,  oflensive,  acrid,  ]>ale  col- 
ored, and  occasionally  mixed  with  blood.  The  patient  loses  weight  and  strength,  totters 
if  it  attempt  to  walk,  and  jirefers  to  lie  rather  than  to  stand.  Death  usually  occurs 
about  the  seventh  day,  and  is  preceded  by  muscular  twitchings,  a  peculiar  sickly,  often 
olTensive  .^^mell,  a  cold  clammy  state  of  body,  moaning,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  rapidly 
increasing  prostration. 

Frof/iiosis. — Cases  u.sually  terminate  unfavorably  when  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day 
the  animal  temperature  falls  rapidly;  the  pulse  becomes  small,  quick,  and  Avcak;  the 
breathing  more  difficult,  distressed,  and  moaning;  the  diarrhea  increased;  and  the 
depression  more  notable.  A  more  favorable  termination  may  he  anticipated  when,  after 
the  hftli  day,  the  heiglitened  temiwrature,  so  notal.ieeven  from  the  earliest  stages,  abates 
gradually;  "the  breatJiing  l)ecomes  easier:  the  pulse  firmer;  the  visible  mucous  mem- 
branes appear  healthier;  and  patches  of  extravasation  or  erosion  speedily  disajjpear. 

Sheep  do  not  take  rindi-rpest  spontaneously,  and  even  when  kept  with  diseased  cattle, 
or  inoculated  with  cattle-piagne  virus,  they  do  not  catch  the  disease  so  certainly  ascattle 
do.  When  diseased,  they  exhibit,  however,  very  similar  synqitoms,  but  professor  libll, 
and  other  obsr^rvers,  record  that  upwards  of  40  per  cent  recover.  Goats,  deer,  ante- 
lopes, gazelles,  yaks,  and  indeed  all  animals  taking  rinderpest,  exhibit  with  tolerable 
imiformitv  the  same  characteristic  symptoms. 

P'/sf-iiioyfon  Appmrtinr^'s. — The 'mucous  membranes  arc  generally  deeper  colored 
than  natural,  are  congested,  softened,  marked  in  places  witli  the  i^amc  granular  patchf'S 
discoverable  during  life  within  the  mouth  and  the  vagina,  and  in  bad  cases  exliiliit 
oedoma,  luvmorrliafre.  and  sloughing.  The  first  three  stomachs  sometimes  contain  a 
good  deal  of  food,  l)Ut  show  less  declension  from  health  than  the  fourth  stomach,  (if 
which  the  mucous  membrane  is  dotted  with  spots  of  congestion  and  extravasation.  'J'lie 
coats  of  the  l»owels  are  tliinned  and  easily  torn.  The  mucous  coat,  especially  towards 
the  middle  of  the  .small  intestines,  the  opening  intf)  the  oecum,  and  posterior  half  of 
rectum,  is  nnuh  congested,  bared  of  (  pit  helium,  and  sometimes  ecchymo.-,ed,  but  never 
ulcerated.  Pever's  elands,  .so  trenerally  inflamed  in  the  somewhat  analogous  typhoid 
fever  of  man,  "are  perfectly  healthy.  "The  liver,  spleen,  and  jiancreas  seldom  present 
any  special  ajipearance.s.  The  respiratory  nmcous  memiirane,  like  the  digestive,  is 
vascular,  and  marked  with  submucous  hemorrhage;  the  lungs  are  generally  emphysem- 
atous, the  heart  often  marked  with  petechial  spots.     The  ijrino-genital,  like  the  other 
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nnicous  membranes,  is  congested  in  females,  especially  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
va"iiia  and  vulva-  the  kidnevs  are  sometimes  rather  softened,  tlie  serous  membranes 
and  nervous  centers  are  pert'ectly  uuclianged.  Dr.  Beale,  by  his  microscopical  obser- 
vations, discovers  in  the  capillaries  a  great  increase  of  nuclear  or  germinal  matter,  and 
white  blood-corpuscles,  whicii  he  believes  may  account  for  the  local  congestion.  J  he 
blood  itself  is  dark  in  color;  in  the  later  stages  it  contains  less  water,  probably  owing  to 
the  drainiu<>-  diarrhea,  and  about  double  its  usual  proportion  of  librine.  The  muscular 
tissues  are  softened,  easily  broken  down,  and  contain  an  abnormal  amount  of  soluble 
albumen.  The  urine  is  little  altered  in  quantity,  but  from  the  tirst  rise  in  the  anunal 
temperature,  it  contains  an  increase  of  urea  varying  from  5  to  15  per  cent.  The  chief 
cham^e  iu  the  milk  is  its  rapid  dinuuution  in  quantity,  and  the  increase  of  its  fatty 
matters.     The  bile  is  watery,  offensive,  and  prone  to  decomposition. 

rrm^//i('/i/.— Cattle-plague  is  proved  to  be  an  eruptive  fever.  When  the  specific 
poison,  on  wMch  such  disorders  depend,  has  entered  the  body  of  a  susceptible  sutiject, 
no  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered  which  can  destroy  it,  or  even  materially  shorten  or 
mitigate  its  effects.  Until  such  an  antidote  is  found,  there  can  be  no  hope  oi  certain 
cure?  The  cattle-plague  commissioners  have  collected  information  regarding  the  four 
following  methods  of  treatuieut— namely,  the  antiphlogistic,  the  tonic  and  stimulant, 
the  autis'eptic,  and  the  special.  Diverse  as  are  these  systems,  the  percentages  of  recov- 
eries, varying  from  3). 80  to  27.45,  were  so  nearly  alike,  that  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
no  one  of  the  systems  tried  exercised  any  notable  influence  in  checking  the  mortality. 
Partlv,  perhaps,  from  the  varying  virulence  of  the  plague,  partly  from  differences  m 
the  nursing  and  care  bestowed  on  the  animals,  the  proportion  of  recoveries  has  varied 
greatly  in  different  ^localities.  Up  to  the  end  of  1865.  in  Huntingdon  they  were  only 
4.G6S  per  cent;  in  Norfolk  they  were  12.10-3;  in  Flint,  15.909;  in  Scotland,  19.889;  whilst 
iu  Fifeshire  they  reached  24.552;  and  in  Yorkshire,  29  731  per  cent. 

Like  small-pox.  measles,  and  other  eruptive  fevers  in  man,  rinderpest  runs  a  definite 
course  which  cannot  safely  be  interfered  with.  Rational  treatment  is  therefore  limited 
to  warding  off  untoward  symptoms,  to  carefid  nursing,  and  husbanding  the  failing 
strength.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  throughout  the  progn-ess  of  the  disease 
there  is  constantly  given  off  from  the  sick  body  minute  particles,  which  are  capable  of 
developing  the  disorder  iu  healthy  cattle.  Hence  plague-subjects,  by  the  orders  in 
council,  are  very  properly  desired  to  be  immediately  destroyed.  Except,  therefore,  for 
purely  scientific  purposes,  and  with  careful  precautions  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
poison,  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  remedial  treatment.  Where,  however,  a  beast  is_  to 
have  a  chance  of  recovery,  so  soon  as  the  elevated  temperature  indicates  the  accession 
of  the  disease,  solid  indigestible  food  should  be  withheld,  and  the  patient  restricted  to 
mashes,  gruel,  boiled  linseed,  malt,  and  other  food,  which  can  be  digested  without  the 
necessity  for  rumination.  The  paramount  importance  of  such  a  dietary  is  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  returns  of  the  Edinburgh  cattle-plague  committee  to  the  govern- 
ment commissioners.  The  recoveries  amongst  310  cattle  "fed  with  dry  food,  and 
treated  medicinally  with  drugs,"  were  13.6.  Amongst  303  cattle  treated  with  mixed 
food  and  hay,  22.2  recovered.  Where  mashes  were  given  during  sickness,  but  dry  food 
supplied  during  convalescence,  the  recoveries  reached  51.5;  whilst  in  95  cottagers' cows, 
whose  chief  ordinary  dietary  consisted  of  mashed  food,  and  Avhich  were  fed  in  the  same 
manner  throughout  both  sickness  and  convalescence,  and  were  besides  carefullj'  nursed 
but  not  doctored,  the  recoveries  reached  73.7.  Where  the  bowels  at  the  outset  are 
costive,  a  dose  of  oil,  or  a  very  small  quantity  of  some  saline  purgative,  may  be  required. 
Cold  water,  gruel,  mashes,  or  stale  bread  soaked  either  in  water  or  beer,  should  be 
offered  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  attack.  The  animal,  kept  in  an  atmosphere  of 
about  60',  should  be  comfortably  clothed,  and  have  its  legs  bandaged.  The  hot-air 
bath  and  wet-packing  has  been  repeatedly  tried,  but  although  probably  useful  in  the 
earlier  stages,  appear,  when  the  disease  is  fully  established,  to  harass  and  weaken  the 
patient.  Small  and  repeated  doses  of  sulphite  of  soda  have  in  some  cases  proved  useful, 
and  may  be  conjoined  with  carefully  regulated  moderate  doses  of  such  .stimulants  as  ale, 
wiiiskj'  and  water,  sweet  spirit  of  niter,  spirit  of  ammonia,  or  strong  coffee.  It  is 
most  important,  however,  that  these  and  other  such  medicines  should  be  drunk  by  the 
animal  of  its  own  accord  in  its  gruel,  water,  or  mashers,  as  the  forcible  horning  over  of 
drenches  always  disturbs  the  patient.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform,  although  tem- 
porarily relieving  the  distressed  breathing,  does  not  appear  to  exert  any  permanent 
benefit. 

Prevention. — From  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  nature  of  cattle-plague,  it 
must  be  evident  that  its  prevention  can  only  be  effected  by  the  destruction  of  the  specific 
virus,  or  hx  removing  beyond  its  influence  all  animals  on  which  it  might  fasten.  Sparks 
fall  harmless  where  no  inflammable  materials  lie  within  reach,  and  there  are  many  such 
materials.  Neither  should  sheep,  fresh  hides,  hay,  nor  any  other  fodder  and  litter  from 
countries  where  this  ruinous  plague  exists,  or  has  recently  visited,  be  allowed  to  enter 
Bi-itish  ports.  This  very  obvious  precaution  took  strong  hold  of  the  public  mind,  and 
the  practical  result  is,  that  importations  of  cattle-plague  are  guarded  against  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  contagious  diseases  (animals)  acts,  1869  and  1878.  Neither  cattle,  sheep, 
nor  pigs,  fodder,  litrer,  or  hides,  can  be  landed  from  countries  where  the  plague  exists,  or 
from  places  in  direct  communication  with  such  infected  countries.     All  foreign  stock  is 
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inspected  at  the  ports  of  debarkation,  and  inspectors  have  orders  for  the  immediate 
slaughter  and  disinfection  of  caltle-plauue  subjects,  and  of  any  anhnals  with  ■which 
they  have  been  in  contact.  But  even  whh  sucli  precautions,  foreign  cattle  frequently 
bring  with  them  catching  disorders,  notably  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Since  they  con- 
stitute, however,  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  cattle  stock  of  the  country,  such  risks 
should  be  removed  by  converting  the  foreign  cattle  tralfic  into  a  dead-meat  trade. 

Rinderpest  being  found  to  resemble  smallpox  in  men  and  sheep,  it  was  thought  that 
its  jM-opagatiou  and  virulence  might  be  abated  by  vaccination  with  cowpox  lymi)h;  but 
cattle,  even  Avhen  effectually  vaccinated,  which  is  often  a  dillicult  task,  readilj'  take 
rinderpest,  often  in  its  most  mortal  forms.  Inoculation  with  the  discharges  from  mild 
cases  and  from  j-oung  calves  has  been  tried  as  a  palliative;  but  the  disease,  thus  artiti- 
cially  developed,  loses  nothing  cither  of  its  severity  or  of  its  dangerous  contagious 
character.  Cattle  in  Oxfordshiie  receiving  for  several  weeks  dailj''  doses  of  sulpliite  of 
soda  are  stated  to  have  had  the  plague  in  a  mild  form.  * 

"Where  an  outbreak  occurs,  the  diseased  animals  must  be  promptly  destroyed,  and 
all  cattle  in  immediate  contact  with  them  should  likewise  be  slaughtered.  This  "stamp- 
ing-out system  "  prevents  the  multiplication  and  diffusion  of  the  virus,  and  hence  saves 
still  further  losses.  It  is  rigidly  and  successfully  carried  out  in  many  continental  coun- 
tries. By  stamping  out  and  strict  isolation,  eight  or  ten  outbreaks  in  Aberdeenshire 
were  got  ritl  of  without  serious  loss.  A  French  outbreak  on  the  Belgian  frontier  in 
Sei)t.,  18G5,  was  stamped  out  with  the  sacrifice  of  fortj* -three  animals.  The  disease  was 
imi)orted  to  Paris  in  Nov.  by  two  gazelles  purchased  in  London  by  the  French  Accli- 
matization society.  Before  it  was  stayed  by  slaughter  and  segregation,  thirty-four  ani- 
mals, including  yaks,  antelopes,  deer,  gazelles,  goats,  and  jieccari,  died  or  were  destrojx'd. 
The  determined  slaughter  of  diseased  and  infected  animals,  and  the  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  all  stock,  were  the  only  means  that  reduced  the  number  of  attacks  dur- 
ing the  British  outbreak  of  18C;j-GG.  As  is  ollicjally  recorded  in  the  commissioners' 
report,  !No..  IV.,  p.  G,  "  where  the  percentage  of  killed  is  high,  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
the  disease  is  low,  and  lice  versa.  This  has  generally  been  noticed  under  each  county 
and  district." 

"When  plague  is  in  the  neighborhood,  it  is  desirable  daily  to  sprinkle  the  walls,  wood- 
work, and  rtoor  of  the  sheds  and  hovellings  with  carbolic  acid  solution,  and  to  keep  up 
throughout  the  premises  a  continual  odor  of  this  useful  antiseptic,  and  with  a  dilut"d 
solution  of  the  acid,  or  with  ]M'Dougairs  disinfecting  soap,  to  wash  over  the  cattle 
daily.  The  animals  should  be  carefully  fed  on  digestible  soft  food;  receive  dail3''  about 
an  ounce  of  sulphite  of  soda  in  a  mash;  and,  in  order  to  note  the  first  access  of  the 
di.sease,  should  have  their  temperature  examined  by  the  thermometer  every  night  and 
morning. 

The  recommendations  of  the  cattle-plague  commissioners  for  the  purifying  of  infected 
sheds,  litter,  and  manure  must  rec(;ive  careful  attention.  In  whatever  premises  infected 
beasts  have  stood,  the  walls  should  be  lime-washed,  a  i)int  of  carbolic  acid  being  added 
to  each  pailful  of  the  whitewash.  The  lloors  and  wood-work,  after  being  washed  and 
scrubbed  with  boiling  water,  should  be  sjjrinkled  with  a  strong  .solution  of  carbolic 
acid.  The  sheds  being  emptied  of  their  living  inhabitants,  and  the  doors  and  windows 
clo.<;cd,  sulphur  should  be  burned,  and  the  vapors  allowed  to  float  about  for  a  couple  of 
hours  l)efore  the  sheds  are  again  thrown  open  to  the  purifying  infiuences  of  abundance 
of  fresh  air.  A  pound  of  sulphur  placed  on  a  shovel  of  1)urniiig  coals  suffices  for  a 
twelve-stalled  .shed  or  l)yre.  Where  cattle  plague  has  raged,  this  cleaning  and  fumigation 
should  be  repeated,  and,  if  possibte,  several  weeks  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  premises 
are  again  occupied  by  sound  animals.  All  shovels,  forks,  buckets,  or  brooms,  that  liave 
either  directly  or  indirectly  come  in  contact  with  diseased  or  infected  animals,  should 
be  washed  witli  carbolic  acid  solution.  The  clothes  and  boots  of  attendants,  inspectors, 
and  others  coming  in  contact  with  plague-stricken  animals  must  be  similarly  cleansed. 
The  manure  should  be  sprinkled  with  carbolic  acid  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  and  then 
covered  over  with  a  foot  of  earth,  freely  mixed  with  soil,  or  carted  away  and  plowed 
in.  It  IS  safer  thus  to  put  the  manure  on  the  arable  land  than  to  use  it  as  a  top-dressing 
for  tlie  pastiu'cs. 

Auf/ioritN.'*. — Official  reports  of  commi.ssioners,  Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  I'V. ;  T/ie  Cat- 
tle PUifpic.  by  prof.  Gamgee;  BIf  Rinderpest,  by  Koloff  (2d  ed.,  1877);  and  numerous 
moiU)irraphs  by  German  authorities. 

CATTO  LICA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgenti,  and  14  m.  n.w.  of  the  city 
of  that  name.     It  has  extensive  svili»hur-works,  and  a  pop.  of  7,200. 

CATTY  Olalayan,  kati\  Japanese,  kin),  the  unit  of  weight  used  throughout 
Chinese  and  Malayan  Asia,  and  by  the  Chinese  all  over  tlie  world.  American  scales 
exported  to  Asia  are  graduated  into  catties.     A  catty  is  H  pounds  avoirdupois. 

CATTYWAR.     Sec  K.\ttyavau,  ante. 

CATUL  LUS,  V.xt.ERius,  a  celebrated  Roman  lyrist,  was  b.  at  Verona.  87  r.c.  His 
father  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Julius  Ca'sar,  and  the  young  poet  nuist  have  frequently 
met  the  great  warrior  at  the  paternal  residence,  when  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  Gaul. 
In  early  life,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  his  career  was  that  of  an  Epicurean,  and  the 
expense  of  this  kind  of  living  soon  involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties.     To  release 
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himself  from  these,  he  followed  the  praetor  Memmius  to  Eithynia,  with  the  intention, 
like  his  superior,  of  wringiii.ii;  a  fortune  out  of  the  proviucials.  This  fasliionable  but 
felonious  method  of  acquiring  money  did  not  succeed  in  C.'s  case,  mainly,  however, 
through  the  more  dexterous  cupidity  of  >Ienunius.  After  his  return,  C.  appears  to  have 
lived  mosth^  in  Kome,  and  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  When  he  died  is  unknown. 
His  poems,' 116  in  number,  chiefly  consisting  of  lyrics  and  epigrams — first  brought  to 
light  by  Benyenuto  Campesani  of  Verona  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  14th  c. — have  always 
been  justly  admired  for  their  exquisite  grace  and  beauty  of  style;  but  are,  in  many 
places,  grossly  indecent.  In  higher  styles  of  writing,  C.  was  eciuall}-  successful, 
especially  in  his  odes,  of  "which,  unfortunately,  only  four  have  been  preserved.  His 
heroic  or  narrative  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Peleiis  and  Tlietis — consisting  of  more  tlian 
4^)0  hexameter  lines — and  the. wild  enthusiastic  poem  entitled  Atyx,  are  especially  worthy 
of  notice.  Most  of  the  earlier  editions  of  C.  include  the  works  of  Tibullus  and  Proper- 
tius.  The  best  modern  editions  are  by  Sillig  (18'2:3),  Lachmann  (1829),  and  Ellis  (1S07 
and  1878).  There  are  English  translations  by  Lamb  (1821),  Martin  (18G1),  Cranstoun 
(1867),  etc.     See  Munro's  Criticisms  (1878). 

CAT'ULUS,  QuiXTUS  Lutatius,  d.  87c.c. ;  consul  of  Rome  with  Caius  Marius. 
Catulus  was  beaten  by  the  invading  Cimbri  and  driven  across  the  Po,  but  Marius  came 
to  his  aid,  and  the  barbarians  were  defeated  at  Yercellai  in  July,  101  B.C.  In  the  civil 
■war  Catulus  supported  iSuHa  and  was  proscribed.  Preferring  death  to  capture,  he 
suffocated  himself  over  burning  charcoal. 

CAT'ULUS,  QuiKTUS  Lutatius,  son  of  tli«  consul;  made  consul  in  78,  and  censor  in 
65,  15.  c.  He  put  down  a  rebellion  incited  by  Lepidus  after  the  death  of  Sulla,  and 
assisted  Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

CAUB,  a  t.  of  Nassau,  n.  Germany,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  21  m.  w.n.w\  of 
Wiesbaden.  It  is  noteworthy  as  tiie  place  where  Biiicher  crossed  the  Rhine  with  his 
army,  Jan.  1,  1814;  and  also  as  the  place  where,  till  1866,  toll  was  levied  by  the  duke  of 
Nassau — the  only  ruler  who  kept  up  this  feudal  privilege — from  vessels  navigating  the 
Rhine.  C.  has  underground  slate-quarries;  and  oppol^ite,  on  an  island  in  the  river, 
where  Louis  le  Debonnaire  died,  840,  is  a  castle  called  the  Pfalz,  built  in  1326,  and 
w-hich  is  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  for  safety  by  the  countesses  Palatine  during  their 
confinement.  C.  is  threatened  witli  destruction  by  the  disintegration  of  the  mountains 
behind,  and  in  Mar.,  1876,  a  destructive  landslip  took  place.     Pop.  '71,  2,098. 

CAUCA,  a  river  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  in  South  America,  which,  after 
flowing  500  m.  to  the  n.e.,  joins  the  Magdalena  on  the  w.,  150  m.  from  the  Caribbean 
sea.     It  gives  name  to  a  department  of  260,000  sq.m.,  and  (1870)  445,000  inhabitants. 

CAUCA,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  occupying  the  whole  w.  coast  of 
the  Caribbean  sea  to  Ecuador,  including  the  chain  of  the  Andes  and  the  valley  of  the 
RioCauca;  257,462  sq.m.  (more  than  haTf  of  the  republic);  pop.  '71,  435,078.  The  region 
is  well  ctdtivated,  producing  cereals,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  etc.,  and  vast 
herds  of  horned  cattle  and  mules.     The  capital  is  Popayan. 

CAUCAS  IAN  VARIETY  of  MANKIND,  an  ethnological  division  adopted  by  Blumen- 
bach.  which  included  all  the  inhabitants,  ancient  and  modern,  of  Europe  (except  the 
Finns);  in  Asia,  the  Hindus  (of  high  class  at  least),  Persians,  Assyrians,  Arabians,  Jews, 
PhoMiicians,  inhabitants  of  Asia  Elinor  and  of  the  Caucasus,  etc. ;  and  in  Africa,  the 
Egyptians,  Abys&inians,  and  Moors.  What  Blnmenl)ach  had  called  Caucasians,  Dr. 
Prichard,  who  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  real  foundation  of  ethnology,  makes  to  con- 
sist of  two  independent  groups  or  varieties,  grounding  on  a  radical  difference  of  lan- 
guage. One  of  these  is  the  Syro- Arabian  or  Semitic  (q.v.)  race,  and  the  other  the  Indo- 
European  or  Aryan  (q.v.)  race.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  so  long  held  to  be 
types  of  the  European  variety,  are  now  by  some  excluded  from  it  altoge^hel^  and  classed 
with  the  sallow  flat-faced  Mongols,  to  which  it  is  considered  the  natufe  of  their  language 
and  other  facts  ally  them  more  closely  than  tiie  symmetry  of  their  shape  and  complexion 
do  to  the  European  variety.  The  narrow  basis  upon  which  the  theory  of  the  Caucasian 
type  was  first  formed  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Latham:  "  Blumenba'ch  had  a  solitary 
Georgian  skull;  and  that  skull  was  the  finest  in  his  collection — that  of  a  Greek  being  the 
next.  Hence  it  w^as  taken  as  the  type  of  the  skull  of  the  more  organized  divisions  of 
our  species.  More  than  this,  it  gave  its  name  to  the  type,  and  introduced  the  term  Cau- 
casiaii.  Never  has  a  single  head  done  more  harm  to  .science  than  was  done  in  the  way 
of  posthumous  mischief  by  the  head  of  this  well-shaped  female  from  Georgia."  See 
Ethnology 

CAU  CASUS,  a  mountain  range  of  great  geographical  and  ethnographical  importance, 
occupying  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  sea  and  the  Caspian,  its  general  direction  being 
from  w.n.w.  to  e.s.e. — from  the  peninsula  of  Taman  on  the  Black  sea.  in  lat.  45°10'n., 
long.  36'  45'  e.,  to  the  pcninstda  of  Apsheron  on  the  Caspian,  in  lat.  40^20'  n.,  long.  50° 
20' e. — a  length  of  about  750  miles.  The  breadth,  including  th3  secondary  ranges  and 
spurs,  may  be  stated  at  al)out  150  m.,  but  the  breadth  of  the  higher  C.  is  much  less,  not 
much  exceeding  60  or  70  miles.  This  range,  formerly  belonging  entirely  to  Asia,  now 
forms  part  of  the  boundary-line  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  higher  and  central  part 
of  the  range  is  formed  of  parallel  chains,  not  separated  by  deep  and  wide  valleys,  but 
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remarkably  connected  by  elevated  plateaus,  which  are  traversed  by  narrow  fissures  of 
extreme  depth.  The  highest  peaks  are  in  the  most  central  ridge  or  chain — ^It.  Elburz 
attaining  an  elevation  of  18,000  ft.  above  the  .sea,  wliile  !Mt.  Kasbeck  reaches  a  height 
of  more  than  16,000  ft.,  and  .several  others  ri.se  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  here 
between  10,000  and  11,000  ft.  high;  l)ut  the  wliole  amount  of  perpetual  snow  is  not 
great,  nor  are  the  glaciers  very  large  or  numerous.  Tliis  central  chain  is  formed  of  tra- 
chyte. The  secondary  parallel  chains  are,  on  tiie  inner  side,  mostly  formed  of  argilla- 
ceous slate  and  plulonic  rocks;  on  the  outer  side  of  limestone.  The  spurs  and  outlying 
mountains  or  hills  are  of  less  e.\tent  and  importance  than  those  of  almost  any  otlier 
mountain-range  of  similar  magnitude,  subsiding  as  they  do  until  they  are  only  about 
200  ft.  high  along  the  .shores  of  the  Black  sea.  Some  parts  are  entirely  destitute  of 
wood,  but  other  parts  are  very  densely  wooded,  and  the  secondary  ranges,  near  the 
Black  sea,  exhibit  most  maguilicent  forests  of  oak,  beech,  ash,  maple,  and  walnut;  grain 
is  cultivated  in  some  parts  to  a  height  of  8,00U  ft.,  while,  in  the  lower  valleys,  rice, 
tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  etc.,  are  produced.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  geograph- 
ical situation  of  the  C.,  tlie  climate,  though  it  is  generally  healthy,  is  very  ditlerent  ou 
tlie  nortlicrn  and  southern  sides,  the  vine  giowing  wild  in  great  abundance  on  the  s., 
which  is  not  the  case  on  the  north.  The  s.  declivity  of  the  mountains,  towards  Georgia, 
presents  much  exceedingly  Ijeautiful  and  romantic  .scenery. 

There  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  3It.  C. ,  but  every  evidence  of  volcanic  action.  There 
are  mud-volcanoes  at  each  end  of  the  range,  and  there  are  also  famous  naphtha  springs 
in  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron.  See  Baku.  Mineral  springs  also  occur  in  many  places. 
The  bison,  or  aurochs,  is  found  in  the  mountains;  in  the  forests  are  many  fui-bearing 
animals;  and  game  abounds.  Bears,  wolves,  and  jackals  are  among  the  carnivorous  ani- 
mals.    Lead,  iron,  sulphur,  coal,  and  cojipcrare  found. 

The  waters  of  the  C.  How  into  four  principal  rivers — the  Kuban,  and  the  Rion  or  Faz 
(the  Phasis  of  the  ancients),  Avhich  tlow  into  the  Black  sea;  and  the  Kur  and  the  Terek, 
which  How  into  the  Caspian.  The  Russians  have  carried  a  militaiy  road,  with  great 
labor  and  danger,  through  a  valley  somewhat  wider  than  most  of  the  Caucasian  valleys, 
between  tlie  sources  of  the  Ivuban  and  tlie  Terek.  This  road  passes  over  a  height  of 
about  8,000  ft.,  and  is  protected  by  many  forts,  but  is  exposed  to  other  dangers  besides 
those  which  ari.se  from  the  hostility  of  tlie  mountain  tribes.  The  only  other  road  is  by 
the  pass  of  Derbeud,  near  the  Caspian  sea. 

The  resistance  which  the  Caucasian  tribes,  for  more  than  lialf  a  century,  olTered  to 
the  arms  of  Ru.ssia,  attracted  to  them  the  attention  of  the  world.  But  witii  the  cajilurc 
(18.19)  of  the  prophet-chief  of  tiie  Lesghians — Schamyl,  the  most  active  and  determined 
of  the  foes  of  Russia,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  withstood  and  harassed  the  armies 
sent  against  him — the  power  of  tlie  Caucasians  was  greatly  shattered;  and  after  his  death 
in  1871  the  Russians  regarded  the  territory  as  virtutiUy  subjugated.  A  large  number  of 
the  Circassians  elected  to  migrate  to  Turkish  territory,  where  they  were  wi;lcomed.  The 
general  name  Circassians  (q.v.)  is  often,  but  not  very  correctly,  ajjplicd  to  the  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  Caucasus,  and  whose  whole  number  is  not  al)ove  1,300,000  or  1,500,- 
000.  From  the  situation  of  .^[onntCX,  there  have  gathered  togoilier  in  it  tribes  belong- 
ing to  a  greater  number  of  distinct  races  than  can  peihaps  be  found  within  the  .same 
space  any  where  ui)on  the  earth.  There  are  more  than  lOOdifTerent  languages  or  dialects 
spoken;  the  TurkLsh-Tartar  language,  however,  serving  for  a  general  medium  of  com- 
municalion.  The  different  trilies  inliabitiiig  the  i.).,  long  believed  to  be  the  purest  type 
of  the  Indo-European  family,  are  now  considered  not  to  belong  to  it.  at  all,  but  to  have 
more  allinity  witli  the  Mongolian  races.  See  Caucasi.\n  Variety  ok  Mankind.  The 
princip:d  tribes  are  the  Tslierkcsses  or  Circa.ssians,  ()s.setes,  Lesghians,  Abchasians, 
Georgians,  Suans,  and  Tchelches.  The  Georgians  and  Cssetes  are  at  least  nominally 
Christians;  the  Lesghians  are  fanatical  Mohammedans.  The  Byzanline  emperors  and 
kings  of  Georgia  planted  Christian  churches  thnmghout  this  region,  and  many  ruins  of 
them  remain,  some  of  which  are  very  lieautiful.  ]>ut  the  i)resent  Christianity  of  the 
nominally  Chrislian  tribes  is  more  akin  to  heathenism  than  to  tnu;  Christianity.  In 
character,  they  are  distinguished  by  their  valor  and  love  of  freedom,  but  also  by  cruelty 
and  treachery.  They  carry  on  a  little  agriculture,  but  live  more  by  the  care  of  their 
flocks,  and  by  hunting. — The  Russian  lieutenancy  of  the  C,  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountain  range,  has  an  area  of  172,170  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  (1871)  of  4,893,332. 

CAUCASUS,  INDIAN.     See  HiNnu-Kusii,  anUi. 

CAL'CnON',  Joseph,  b.  1820;  a  Canadian  journalist  and  legislator,  who  has  been  in 
the  colonial  or  Dominion  parliament  since  184-1.  From  1867  to  1872  he  was  speaker  of 
the  senate.     He  established  the  Quchcr.  Juurnal  in  1812,  and  has  conducted  it  ever  since. 

CAUCHY,  AuGUSTiN  Louis,  1789-18."i7;  a  French  mathematician;  a  member  of  the 
academy  in  1810,  and  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  polytechnic  school.  His  repu- 
tation rests  chiefly  ujiou  his  residuary  and  imaginary  calculus.  In  politics  he  was  a 
firm  legitimist,  steadily  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  from  time  to  time 
proffered,  and  on  that  account  resigning  his  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  new  univer- 
sity of  Paris  in  18.j2.  He  published  several  valuable  woiks  ou  the  calculus,  ou  analysis, 
and  other  mathematical  themes. 
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CAUCUS,  a  mccthi,?,  pri%'ate  or  public,  of  citizens  to  select  candidates  for  office;  or 
of  members  of  a  lei^islative  body  for  a  similar  purpose.  Recently  the  meaning  of  the 
term  has  been  extended  to  almost  any  conference  previous  to  tiual  action.  Thus  the 
people  may  hold  a  C.  to  ask  or  instruct  their  representative  to  support  one  or  another 
measure;  or  the  members  of  a  party  in  congress,  legislature,  common  coujicil,  or  towu- 
meeling  may  hold  a  C.  to  determine  their  course  upon  any  sul)ject.  Legitimately, 
therefore,  the  term  C.  means  a  preliminary  or  preparatory  meeting  to  arrange  methods 
for  some  designated  end.  ]Much  elt'ort  and  ingenuity  have  been  spent  in  trying  to 
settle  ihe  origin  of  the  term,  l)ul  the  most  probable  theory  is  that  it  came  from  Boston 
about  the  nuddle  of  the  last  century,  aud  originally  meant  "the  calkers'  meeting,"  that 
is.  the  private  gathering  of  the  ship-calkers.  The  term  was  applied  almost  indiscrimi- 
nately to  meetings  in  the  period  preceding  the  revolution,  aud  when  the  federal  government 
was  i'nst  ituted  itVas  accepted  as  the  official  term  for  what  are  now  called  ' '  nominating  con- 
ven lions."  Candidates  for  president  of  the  United  States  were  uniformly  selected  by  a 
C.  of  the  members  of  congress  of  the  several  parties,  from  1TS9  to  182o.  In  the  election 
of  iyJ4,  the  regular  deniocratic  C.  candidate,  "William  H.  Crawford,  ran  behind  both. 
Jackson  aud  Adams,  and  but  for  some  jugglery  in  New  York  would  have  run  even 
behind  Clay  and  come  out  the  lowest  of  tlie  four.  This  result  ended  the  congressional 
C.  system  of  presidential  elections,  and  since  that  time  candidates  have  been  nomi- 
nated by  national  conventions  or  political  parties.  Soon  afterwards  state  conventiims 
supplanted  the  legislative  C.  for  the  nomination  of  state  officers,  and  now  the  C.  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  meetings  of  partisans  in  legislative  bodies  to  decide  upon  a  policj', 
or  to  select  candidates  for  presiding  and  other  officers  of  the  particular  body,  oi^(by 
joint  C.  of  senators  and  members  of  assembly)  to  settle  upon  nominees  for  U.  S, 
senators.  Outside  of  these  special  functions  partisan  work  is  now  usually  managed  by 
conventions  of  the  parly  at  large,  or  by  smaller  conventions  of  delegates  chosen  by  the 
voters  of  the  party,  or  by  committees  appointed  by  such  conventions. 

CAITCUS.     See  AirEracANiSMS 

CAUDEBEC-LES-ELBEUF,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine-Infericure.  12  m. 
s.  of  Rouen.  Ithasnianufactvu-esof  cloth,  and  a  pop.  of  (1876)11.338. — Caudebec  is  also 
the  name  of  a  t.  in  the  same  department,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine.  26 
m.  e.  of  Havre.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  picturesque  little  towns  on  the  Seine, 
with  its  old  Avooden  houses  and  elm-shaded  Cjuays.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church  of  the 
15th  c,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  sail-cloth,  leather,  and  soap.  Formerly  the  capital 
of  the  Pays  de  Caux,  C.  was  strongly  fortitied;  and  in  1419,  so  obstinate  was  its  resist- 
ance, that  it  took  the  great  English  gen.,  Talbot,  6  months  to  capture  it.     Pop.  '76, 1951. 

CAUDE  TE,  a  t.  of  3Iurcia,  Spain,  50  m.  e.s.e.  of  Albacete.  The  inhabitants,  5,. 500 
in  number,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  C.  is  also  the  name  of  a  small 
place  in  New  Castile,  a  few  miles  from  Teruel,  where  there  are  .some  of  the  largest  bone- 
deposits,  fossilized  and  unfossilized,  in  Europe. 

CAUDINE  FOEKS  {Furcuhe  Cnvdina),  two  high,  narrow,  and  wooded  mountain 
gorges  near  the  town  of  Caudium,  in  ancient  Samnium,  on  the  boundary  towards  Cam- 
pania. These  gorges  are  celebrated  on  account  of  the  defeat  here  sufl'ered  by  the  Romans 
in  the  second  Samnite  war  (321  B.C.).  Four  Roman  legions  commanded  by  the  two  Cf)n- 
suls  Titus  Vetuiius  and  Spurius  Postumius,  after  marching  through  a  naiTOw  pass, 
found  themselves  locked  in  a  spacious  valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, with  no  Avay  out  save  that  by  which  they  entered,  and  another  pass  on  the 
opposite  side.  Attempting  to  defile  through  the  latter,  they  found  it  l)locked  up  with 
trees  and  stones,  and  commanded  bj'  the  S'amnites,  who  had  also  in  the  mean  time  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  other  pass.  Consecpiently,  the  four  legions  were  compelled  to 
encamp  in  the  valley.  After  some  days,  famine  compelled  them  to  surrender  uncondi- 
tionally. The  Samnite  gen.,  Caius  Pontius,  according  to  old  custom,  compelled  the 
Romans  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  then  permitted  them  to  march  back.  This  submis- 
sion Avas  regarded  as  too  ignominious  for  Rome,  and  consequenth^  the  two  consuls  and 
the  other  commanders  were  delivered  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Samuites,  who,  how- 
ever, refused  to  have  them. 

CAUGHNAWA'GA  a  village  in  Canada,  9  m.  w.  of  Montreal,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  the  head  of  the  Lachine  rapids.  It  is  inhabited  exclusively  by  Indians, 
remnants  of  the  once  powerful  Iroquois.     They  are  about  500  in  number. 

CATIL  is  a  thin  membraiie  encompassing  the  heads  of  some  children  when  born,  and 
is  mentioned  here  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  superstitions  connected  with  it  from 
very  early  ages  down  to  the  present  day.  It  was  the  popular  belief  that  children  so  born 
would  turn  out  very  fortunate,  and  that  the  C.  brought  fortune  to  those  purchasing  it. 
This  superstition  was  so  common  in  the  primitive  church,  that  St.  Chrysostom  felt  it  his 
duty  to  inveigh  against  it  in  many  of  his  homilies.  In  later  times,  midwifes  sold  the 
C.  to  advocates  at  enormous  prices,  "  as  an  especial  means  of  making  them  eloquent," 
and  to  seamen,  as  an  infallible  preservative  against  drowning.  It  was  also  supposed 
that  the  health  of  the  person  born  with  it  could  be  told  by  the  C,  which,  if  firm  aud 
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crisp,  betokened  health,  but  if  relaxed  and  flaccid,  sickness  or  death.  jJuriuglast  century, 
it  was  conmion  to  find  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  of  cauls  to  be  sold — from  £10 
to  £30  being  the  prices  asked  for.  them.  So  recently  as  yth  ]\Iay,  18-48,  there  was  an. 
advertisement  in  the  Times  of  a  C.  to  be  sold,  wliich""  was  alloat  with  its  late  owner 
thirty  j-ears  la  all  the  perils  of  a. seaman's  life,  and  tlie  owner  died  at  last  at  the  place  of 
his  birth."  The  price  asked  was  six  guineas.  Sir  John  Offley,  of  ^Nladelej"^  manor, 
Staffordshire,  by  his  will,  provcil  at  Doctors'  Commons  1658,  devised  a  C.  set  in  jewels, 
■which  had  covered  him  when  he  was  born,  to  liis  daughter,  thereafter  to  her  son,  and 
tiien  to  his  own  heirs-maie.  The  C.  was  not  to  be  concealed  or  sold  out  of  the  family. 
See  Brantl's  Paji'iliir  Antiquities,  vol.  iii. ;  Notes  and  Queries,  1st  series,  vol.  vii.     • 

CAULAINCOURT,  AI{MA^•D  Augustln  Louis  de,  duke  of  Vicenza,  a  .statesman  of  the 
French  empire,  was  b.  at  Caulaiucourt,  a  village  in  the  department  of  Somme,  Dec.  9, 
1772.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  tifiecn,  rapidly  attained  promotion,  and,  as 
col.  of  a  regiment  of  carbineers,  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaign  of  1800.  He 
was  made  a  gen.  of  division  in  1805,  and  shortly  after  created  duke  of  Vicenza.  In 
1807,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  soon  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  czar,  wiio  often  made  use  of  his  advice.  Disputes  having  arisen  between 
Alexander  and  Xapoleou,  C.  endeavored  to  restore  amity  and  prevent  war;  but  liis  pro- 
posals being  rejected,  he,  in  1811,  asked  permission  to  resign  his  post,  and  received  an 
appointment  in  the  army  of  Spain.  During  the  events  of  1813,  he  was  frequently 
employed  as  plenipotentiary  in  diplomatic  affairs.  In  Nov.  of  1813,  he  was  made 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  in  this  capacity  attended  the  congress  at  Chatillon, 
Jan.,  1814.  When  Xapoleon  abdicated,  C.  endeavored  to  make  use  of  his  infiuence 
with  Alexander  to  obtain  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  fallen  emjieror,  and, 
chiefly  through  his  intervention,  the  island  of  Elba  was  ceded  to  Napoleon.  During  the 
hundred  days,  C.  resumed  olBce  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was  made  a  peer. 
On  the  second  restoration,  he  retired  into  private  life.  He  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  19.  1827. 
— His  brother,  August  Jean  Gauriel.  count  of  Caulaiucourt,  b.  1777,  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  all  the  campaigns  from  1792  to  1812,  when  he  fell  in  battle. 

CAULIER,  ^Iadeleixe,  a  peasant  girl  of  France  who  aspired  to  the  military  fame 
of  the  maid  of  Orleans.  At  the  siege  of  Lillc,  in  Sept.,  1708,  .^he  conveyed  into  the  city 
an  important  order  to  the  oflTicer  in^command,  for  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  offered 
lier  a  large  reward.  This  she  declined,  but  received  ])ermission  to  raise  a  comjiany  of 
dragoons.  She  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Denain,  July  24,  1712,  when  marshal  Villiers 
defeated  the  imperialists. 

CATJLIFLOWEE,  a  varietj'  of  the  common  kale  or  cabbage,  affording  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  delicacies  of  the  table.  It  was  cultivated  as  a  culinary  vegetidjle  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Its  culture  was,  however,  little  attended  to  in  England  till  the  end  of 
the  17th  c. ;  but  after  that  time  it  rapidly  increased,  and  prior  to  the  French  revolution. 
C.  formed  an  article  of  export  from  England  to  Holland,  whilst  English  C.  seed  is  still 
preferred  on  the  continent.  The  C.  is  entirely  Ihe  product  of  cultivation.  The  leaves 
are  not  in  this,  as  in  other  varieties  of  the  same  species  generally,  ihe  part  used,  nor  are 
they  so  delicate  and  fit  for  use  as  tho.se  of  most  of  the  others,  but  the  flower-buds  and 
tlie'ir  stalks,  or,  properly  speaking,  the  inflorescence  of  the  plant  deformed  by  cultiva- 
tion, and  forming  a  head  or  compact  mass  generally  of  a  white  color.  There  are  many 
subvarieties,  but  all  of  them  are  ratlier  more  tender  than  the  ordinary  forms  of  tlie 
species,  and  in  Britain  srenerally  require  more  or  less  protection  during  winter,  whil.st 
the  seed  is  f>own  on  hotbeds,  that  tlie  plants  may  be  ready  for  ]ilantii)g  out  in  sjiring. 
Later  sowings  are  made  in  the  open  ground.  The  C.  retiilircs  a  moi.st  rub  loamy  soil, 
with  ai)undance  of  manure,  and  above  all,  very  careful  cultivation,  which  is  directed  to 
the  object  of  having  the  heads  not  merely  large,  Imt  as  compact  of  possii)le.  Great  care 
IS  bestowed  on  the  selection  of  proper  plants' for  seed.  In  Scotland,  C.  plants  almost 
always  require  the  protection  of  the  frame  during  winter.  C.  may  be  preserved  for  some 
time  fit  for  use  by  pulling  the  plant  up  by  the  roots,  and  hanging  it  in  a  cold  and  dry 
place. — Broccoli  (q.v.)  may  be  regarded  as  another  kind  of  cauliflower. 

CAULKING  is  the  operation  of  driving  oakum  or  untwisted  rope  into  the  seams  of  a 
ship,  to  nnilr-r  them  water-tight.  The  quantity  thus  driven  in  depends  on  the  tliickness 
of  the  planking:  it  varies  from  1  to  13  double  threads  of  oakum,  Avith  1  or  2  single 
threads  of  spun-yarn.  Tlie  caulker  first  rtiimsor  rcons  the  scam— that  is,  drives  a  caulking 
iron  into  it,  to  widen  the  seam  as  much  as  possible,  and  close  any  rents  or  fissures  in 
the  wood:  he  tlwn  drives  in  a  little  spun-yarn  or  white  oakum  with  a  mallet  and  a  kind 
of  chisel,  and  afterwards  a  much  larger  quantity  of  l)lack  or  coarse  oakum.  The  fibers 
are  driven  in  until  th<y  form  a  densely  h.ard  ma.ss,  winch  not  only  keeps  out  water,  but 
strengthens  the  planking.     The  seam  is  finally  coated  with  hot  pitch  or  resin. 

CAl'LONIA,  an  ancient  Greek  city  in  Italy  near  the  gulf  of  Syllacium.  It  was  a 
town  of  importance  five  centuries  before  Chri.st"  In  389  b.c  it  was  captured  by  Diony- 
sius  the  elder  who  removed  its  pi^ople  to  Syracuse.  Porphyry  asserts  that  Pythagoras 
aougiit  refuge  in  Cauiouia  after  his  expulsion  from  Crolena. 


pr^Q  Caulaincourt. 

O  iu  Cause, 

CATILOP'TEEIS,  a  generic  name  for  the  stems  of  fossil  tree-ferns  found  iu  the  carbo- 
niferous and  triassic  measures.  They  are  hollow,  aud  covered  with  the  markings  simi- 
lar to  the  leaf-scars  on  recent  tree-ferns.     Twelve  species  have  been  described. 

CAUS,  or  CAULX,  Salomon  de,  1576-1630:  a  French  engineer  and  phj'sicist  who 
resided  in  England  and  in  Heidelberg,  and  later  in  Paris.  Little  was  known  of  him 
until  Aratro  exhumed  his  works,  from  which  he  considered  him  to  have  been  the  real 
inventor  of  the  steam  engine,  for  in  one  of  these  works  he  gave  the  plan  of  an  apparatus 
for  raising  water  by  tlie  power  of  steam.  Some  critics  believe  that  it  was  from  Cans 
that  the  marquis  of  Worcester  got  the  idea,  printed  in  his  Century  of  Indentions  iu  1633, 
of  t lie  "exact  and  true  deposition  of  the  most  stupendous  water-commanding  engine, 
invented  by  the  right  honorable  Edward  Somerset,  lord  marquis  of  Worcester." 

CAUSE.  The  words  "  Cause,"  "  Causality,"  and  "  Causation,"  although  familiar  and 
intellidble  in  ordinary  speech,  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  most  subtle  Ciuestions  in 
philoso])liv  and  theology.  We  shall  here  advert  briefly  to  the  chief  meanings  of  these 
terms,  and  iu  so  doing,''we  shall  indicate  the  disputes  that  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
them. 

In  common  language,  we  are  accustomed  to  describe  as  the  C.  of  an  event,  the  one 
event  immediately  preceding  it,  and  but  for  which  it  would  not  have  happened.  A  man 
slips  his  foot  on  a  ladder,  falls,  and  is  killed :  we  give  the  slipping  of  the  foot  as  the  C. 
of  the  fatality.  A  legislative  assembly  decides  a  question  of  great  moment  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  president^  who  is  then  not  unfrequeutly  spoken  of  as  the  C.  of  all  the  good 
or  evil  that  followed  on  the  decision.  Now,  a  slight  examination  shows  that  this  mode 
of  speaking  is  defective,  as  not  expressing  the  whole  fact,  or,  iu  other  words,  presumes 
a  great  deal  that  is  not  stated.  In  the  supposed  death  from  a  fall,  there  are  many  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  result  besides  the  slipping  of  the  foot :  the  weight  of  the  body, 
the  height  of  the  pcjsition,  the  hardness  of  the  ground,  the  fragility  of  the  human  frame, 
all  enter  into  the  C.  strictly  represented;  but  tor  practical  purposes,  we  leave  out  of 
account  all  those  elements  that  are  not  at  the  moment  under  our  control,  and  allude  to 
the  one  that  is  ,so.  And  when  we  speak  of  the  decision  of  an  assembly  being  the  effect 
of  the  president's  vote,  we  mean  that  his  share  in  the  responsibility  is  peculiarly  great, 
or  that,  in  order  to  turn  the  vote  in  one  way,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  secure  his  indi- 
vidual opinion.  If  we  do  not  enumerate  all  the  conditions  of  the  event,  it  is  because 
some  of  thom  will,  in  most  cases,  be  understood  without  being  expressed,  or  because, 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  they  may  without  detriment  be  overlooked 

When,  however,  we  aim*  at  strict  accuracy,  as  in  the  investigations  of  science,  we 
must  not  be  content  with  singling  out  the  one  turning  event,  but  must  enumerate  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  to  the  result.  A  scientific  G.  is  the  full  assemblage  of  cMnditions, 
failing  any  one  of  which,  the  effect  would  not  happen.  In  a  full  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  the  tides,  we  must  enumerate  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  their 
production — the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  the  moon 
in  their  orbits,  the  globular  form  and  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  liquiditj'  of  the  sea,  the 
mode  of  distribution  of  the  sea  over  the  earth — every  one  of  which  facts  is  an  essential 
in  the  full  causation.  The  effect  cannot  be  adequately  accounted  for  without  adverting 
to  every  one  of  those  conditions,  and  it  is  therefore  the  sum-total  of  them  that  is  rightly 
described  as  the  C.  of  the  tides.  Taking  this  complete  view  of  causation,  it  is  found 
that  every  event  that  happens  is  the  sequel  to  some  previous  event,  in  whose  absence  it 
■would  not  have  been,  but  which  being  present  it  is  sure  to  occur.  Between  the  phe- 
nomena existing  at  any  instant,  and  the  phenomena  existing  at  the  succeeding  instant, 
there  is  an  in^'ariable  order  of  succession ;  to  certain  facts,  certain  facts  always  do,  and, 
as  we  believe,  will  continue  to  succeed.  The  invariable  antecedent  is  termed  the  C. ; 
the  invariable  consequent,  the  effect.  What  is  termed  the  laic  of  univerml  causation, 
consists  in  this,  "  that  every  consequent  is  connected  in  the  manner  now  described  with 
some  particular  antecedent,  or  set  of  antecedents." — Mill's  D)fjic,  book  iii.  chap.  5. 

The  phj'sical  philosopher — the  chemist  or  physiologist — trusts  to  the  uniformity  with 
which  the  same  C.  yields  the  same  effect;  and  if  he  can  find  out  the  true  succession  in 
one  instance,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  same  succession  will  always  hold.  In  the  physical 
sciences,  therefore,  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  law  of  causation  itself;  the  controver- 
sies on  tliat  head  occur  only  in  metaphysics.  It  is  made  a  serious  problem  by  mental 
philosophers,  and  also  by  theologians,  to  determine  how  .we  come  by  the  irresistible 
belief  that  we  are  said  to  possess,  that  every  event  has  and  must  have  a  cause.  There 
are  many  answers  to  this  question:  eight  are  enumerated  by  sir  William  Hamilton  {Dis- 
cussiouson  Philosophy,  p.  611,  2d  edit.).  It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  advert  to  the 
two  radically  opposite  points  of  view  from  which  the  subject  is  now  surveyed. 

The  one  view  is,  that  we  have  an  instinct  or  intuition  of  the  mind  by  which  we  are 
compelled  to  recognize  this  law,  so  that  to  us  it  is  a  necessary  truth,  which  we  cannot 
escape  from  if  we  would.  Our  experience  of  the  outer  world,  doubtless,  shows  us  that 
things  follow  one  another  in  an  orderly  and  uniform  manner,  that  the  stone  that  sinks 
in  water  to-day  does  not  float  to-morrow,  but  no  experience  could  give  us  the  sense  of 
commanding  necessity  that  we  have  of  the  law  of  C.  and  effect.  "Causation  is  not 
tiie  mere  invariable  association  of  antecedent  aud  consequent;  \fe  feel  thai  it  implies 
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something  more  than  this."  The  philosophers  -n-ho  maintain  this  side  give  forth  two 
different  afhrniations;  the  one,  that  we  actually  possess  au  intuitive  belief  of  necessary- 
causation;  the  other,  that  our  possession  of  the  belief  is  a  sufhcient  proof  that  the  law 
actually  pervades  the  universe.  Experience  operates  to  coutirm  us  in  those  instinctive 
tendencies,  but  no  amount  of  experience  -would  have  been  able  to  create  them. 

The  latest  nioditication  of  tlie  theory  that  ascribes  our  belief  in  causation  to  an  intui- 
tion of  the  mind,  is  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  sir  AY.  Hamilton,  to  the  effect  that  "  we 
are  unable  to  think  that  the  quantity  of  existence,  of  which  the  universe  is  the  con- 
ceived sum,  can  be  either  amplified  or  diminished.  AVe  are  able  to  conceive,  indeed, 
the  creation  of  a  world;  this,  in  fact,  as  easily  as  the  creation  of  an  atom.  But  what 
is  our  thought  of  creation?  It  is  not  a  thought  of  the  mere  .springing  of  nothing  into 
something.  On  the  contrary,  creation  is  conceived,  and  is  by  us  conceivable,  only  as 
the  evolution  of  existence  from  possil)ility  into  actuality,  ])y  the  tiat  of  the  Deity.  And 
what  is  true  of  our  concept  of  creation,  holds  of  our  concept  of  annihilation.  We  can 
think  no  real  annihilation — no  absolute  sinking  of  something  into  nothing." — Dhcns- 
sions,  p.  619.  Thus,  every  effect  must  have  a  C,  and  every  C.  must  have  its  effect, 
because,  if  it  were  not  so,  there  would  be  either  a  pure  creation  or  a  pure  annihilation, 
neither  of  which,  according  to  sir  A\'.  Hamilton,  is  thinkable  or  conceivable  1)y  tlie 
human  mind.  This  doctrine,  however,  has  not  found  acceptance  even  by  those  who,  if 
not  actual  disciples  of  the  aulhor,  are  most  disposed  to  receive  his  philosophy  generally, 
as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  prof.  Fraser's  /'Jx-sai/s  in  Pldlosoplii/.  p.  170;  M'Cosh  On 
the  Divine  Govenimenf,  p.  529,  4th  edition;  and  ^lansel.  art.  metaphysics,  Encydopa'dia 
Britarndca.  So  far  from  the  creation  or  annihilation  of  matter  or  force  being  incon- 
ceivable, it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  until  Ihe  end  of  last  century  it  was  not  known 
as  a  fact  that  the  materials  of  the  globe  are  absolutely  indestructible.  The  elfecls  of 
combustion  and  evaporation  could  hardly  suggest  anything  else  than  the  annihilation 
of  a  certain  portion  of  material.  Comlnistion  merely  transformed  the  material  con- 
sumed into  other  shapes,  nothing  being  absolutely  lost.  So  uuieh  for  iK)nderal)le  matter. 
As  regards  force,  or  moving  power,  the  demonstration  that  this  is  never  absolutely  lost, 
even  on  the  many  occasions  when  it  is  so  to  all  appearance,  is  a  still  later  result  of  labo- 
rious scientitic  inquiries,  being,  in  fact,  one  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  within  the  last 
few  years.  See  Force.  To  represent,  therefore,  one  of  the  latest  achievements  of 
experimental  science  as  a  primitive  intuition  of  the  hvmian  mind,  is  to  violate,  in  the 
strongest  manner,  our  .sense  of  propriety  and  consistency. 

As  opposed  to  the  intuitional  doctrine  of  causation,  we  have  a  variety  of  views  by- 
Hume,  L>r.  Thoinns  Brown,  and  others,  which  need  not  be  specified  in  d(^tail.  One  may- 
be given  as  an  example.  It  has  been  seen  that  there  are  two  afiirmations  in  the  theory- 
just  discussed;  that  the  mind  possesses  an  intuitive  belief  of  cassation,  and  that  tlie 
possession  of  this  belief  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  law.  Now,  one  or  both  of 
these  affirmations  may  be  denied;  and  the  denial  of  either,  by  even  a  small  minority  of 
the  human  race,  is  held  to  be  fatal  to  the  theorj',  because  nnanimiiy  is  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  universal  instinct.  Now,  many  men  may  po.ssess  an  instinctive  l)elief 
in  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to  all  effects,  and  of  an  effect  to  all  causes;  some,  it  is 
afhrmed.  do  no't;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  a  \inivcrsal  or  essential  part  of  human  nature. 

In  like  manner,  the  second  affirmation — namely,  that  the  possession  of  an  instinctive 
belief  is  a  proof  of  the  trutii  of  the  thing  believed — is  denied,  on  the  ground  tliat  our 
instincts  often  dispose  us  to  believe  things  that  experience  shows  to  be  untrue.  A\'e  hare 
a  strong  natural  tendency  to  believe  in  the  tmiversality  and  continuance  of  the  e>act 
order  of  things  that  we  are  ourselves  born  into,  and  are  only  put  right  by  seeing  the 
contrary.  "A  mere  disposition  to  believe,  even  if  sup))osed  instinctive,  is  no  guarantee 
for  the  truth  of  the  thing  believed.  If,  indeed,  the  belief  ever  amounted  to  an  irresistible 
necessity,  there  would  be  then  no  nt<e  in  appealing  from  it,  because  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  altering  it.  But  even  then  the  truth  of  the  belief  would  not  follow:  it 
would  oiily  follow  that  mankind  were  under  a  permanent  necessity  of  believing  what 
might  possibly  not  be  true;  ju-t  as  they  were  under  a  temporary  necessity — quite  as 
irresistible  while  it  lasted — of  believing  that  the  heavens  moved,  and  the  earth  stood  still. 
But,  in  fact,  there  is  no  sucli  permanent  necessity.  Many  of  the  propositions  of  which 
this  is  most  confidently  .stated,  great  numbers  of  human  l)eings  have  di.sbelieved.  The 
things  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  nobodj*  could  possibly  help  believing,  are  innumer- 
able; but  no  two  generations  would  make  out  the  same  catalogue  of  them." — W\\X'a  l^xjic, 
book  iii.  chap.  21.  Mr.  Mill  and  others  hold  that  the  i)roof  of  the  law  of  causation  rests 
exclusively  on  the  uniform  and  growing  experience  of  the  human  race.  Thi.s,  however, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  our  possessing  the  natural  instinct  above  alluded  to,  by  which 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  what  is  will  contin\ie.  and  what  has  been  will  be  repeated;  an 
instinct  that  roindde»,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  law  of  C.  and  effect,  and  is  therefore 
a  predisjjosition  on  our  part  to  accept  what  experience  teaches  on  this  head.  It  is  only 
maintained  that  the  instinct  is  of  itself  no  prni>t\  although  useful  in  so  far  as  it  prepares 
us  for  what  there  is  real  evidence  for  believing.  By  yielding  to  the  instinct  in  its  crudest 
shape,  the  inhabitant  of  the  tropics  scouts  the  idea  that  water  can  ever  be  solid;  the  Afri- 
can would  deny  the  existence  of  white  men;  and  even  an  intelligent  European  could  not 
be  persuaded  tliat  any  metal  would  float.     Experience  must  correct  the  instinctive  tend 
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«ncie.s,  otherwise  no  reliance  can  ever  be  placed  upon  thorn;  by  which  we  acknowledge 
it  as  the  sole  test  of  truth,  while  intuitive  dispositions  are  no  test  whatever 

Even  those  Avho  maintain  the  instinctive  necessity  of  the  conviction  we  are  discuss- 
ing,  admit  two  great  exceptions — viz.,  the  existence  of  a  first  C,  itself  uncaused,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  will,  or  the  exemption  of  human  actions  from  the  rule  that  applies  so 
strictly  to  physical  nature. 

It  is  further  contested  between  the  two  opposite  schools  of  philosophy,  whether  or 
"not  MIND  be  the  sole  ultimate  C.  of  all  phenomena,  as  it  is  the  C.  most  familiar  to  us — 
namely,  the  source  of  our  voluntary  exertions.  On  one  side,  it  is  athrnied  to  be  "  incou- 
>ceivable  that  dead  force  could  continue  unsupported  for  a  moment  beyond  its  creation. 
We  cannot  even  conceive  of  change  or  phenomena  without  tiie  energ\- of  a  mind." 
"The  word  action  lias  no  real  significance,  except  when  applied  to  the  doings  of  an 
intelligent  agent."  "  Phenomena  may  have  the  semblance  of  being  produced  by  physi- 
cal causes,  but  they  are  in  reality  produced  by  the  immediate  agency  of  a  mind;  if  they 
do  not  proceed  from  the  human,  thej'  are  the  result  of  the  divine  will."  To  this  it  is 
replied,  that  we  are  here  taking  for  granted  that  every  kind  of  power  is  analogous  to 
that  which  we  happen  to  be  first  acquainted  with;  but  it  is  a  pure  assumption  without 
proof  or  relevance,  to  suppose  that  all  modes  of  energy  must  confomi  to  this  one  type. 
Mill,  book  iii.  chap.  5.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  even  in  ourselves,  pure  mind,  or 
mind  acting  by  itself,  is  not  known  to  be  an  efficient  C. ;  it  must  be  mind  together  with 
bodj'.  The  laborer  cannot  sustain  a  day's  toil  merel}-  because  of  his  //-/.sA  to  do  so;  he 
must  be  fed,  and  rested,  and  have  all  his  bodily  organs  in  good  condition,  in  order  to  do 
his  work.  The  human  system,  when  emplo3'ed  as  a  prime  mover,  can  no  more  dispense 
with  the  material  conditions,  than  a  steam-engine  can  work  without  coal,  or  when  out 
•of  repair. — Bain  On  the  Emotioiu  and  tlie  Will,  p.  472. 

The  subject  of  causation  was  very  particularly  studied  by  Aristotle.  He  enumerated 
four  different  kinds  of  causes,  which  have  ever  since  had  a  place  in  philosophy.  These 
are  the  material,  the  formal,  the  efficient,  and  the  final.  The  first,  or  material,  is  what 
i\nything  is  made  of;  brass  or  marble  is  the  material  C.  of  a  statue.  The  formal  is  the 
form,  type,  or  pattern  according  to  which  anything  is  made:  the  drawings  of  the  archi- 
tect would  be  the  formal  C.  of  a  house.  The  efficient  is  the  power  acting  to  produce  the 
"work,  the  manual  energy  and  skill  of  the  workmen,  or  the  mechanical  prime  mover, 
whether  that  be  human  or  any  other.  The  final  C.  is  the  end  or  motive  on  whose 
jiccount  the  work  is  produce^,  the  subsistence,  profit,  or  pleasure  of  the  workman. 
Aristotle  mentions  the  case  of  a  phj-siciau  curing  himself,  as  exemplifying  all  the  causes 
in  one  and  the  same  subject.  It  is'obvious  that  the.se  are  what  we  should  now  term  the 
aggregate  of  conditions  necessary  to  the  production  of  any  work  of  man:  it  being  essen- 
tial that  there  should  be  a  motive  for  tlie  work  (final),  a  material  to  operate  upon  (mate- 
rial), a  plan  to  proceed  by  (formal),  and  an  exertion  of  energy  to  do  what  is  wanted 
(efficient).  When  nature  is  viewed  as  the  result  of  a  creative  mind,  these  causes  are 
considered  as  inhering  in  the  Divine  contriver. 

In  popular  language,  C.  is  held  as  identical  with  explanation.  In  other  Avords.  when 
ti  phenomenon  which  we  are  puzzled  to  account  for  is  explained  to  our  satisfaction,  we 
say  that  we  know  its  cause,  but  we  often  .seek  for,  and  are  satisfied  with,  explanations 
that  have  no  value  in  the  view  of  science:  and  on  the  other  hand,  refu.se  to  rest  content 
with  such  as  are  scientifically  valid.  People  occasionally  insist  on  knowing  the  C.  of 
_gravity  it.self,  something  deeper  than  the  discovery  of  Newton,  and  whatever  explana 
tion  satisfies  the  mind,  Avould  be  accepted  as  the  cause.  Sometimes  a  theological 
■explanation  is  offered,  and  at  other  times,  a  metaphysical  necessity  is  put  forth. 

CAUSTIC  (6r.  burning),  in  medicine  and  in  chemistry,  is  the  term  applied  to  such 
substances  as  exert  a  corroding  or  disintegrating  action  on  the  .skin  and  flesh.  Lunar 
C.  is  nitrate  of  silver,  and  common  C.  is  potash.  When  used  as  a  C.  in  medicine,  the 
substance  is  fused  and  cast  into  molds,  which  yield  the  C.  in  small  sticks  the  thickness 
of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  or  rather  less. — C.  is  also  used  in  chemistry  in  an  adjective 
.sense — thus  C.  lime,  or  pure  lime  (CaO),  as  distinguished  from  mild  lime,  or  the  carljou- 
ate  of  lime  (CaO,C02),  C.  magnesia  (MgO),  and  mild  magnesia  (MgO,C02),  etc. 

CAUSTIC,  Cat.xcaustic,  and  Diacatstic.  In  optics,  C.  is  the  name  given  to  the 
curved  line  formed  by  the  ultimate  intersections  of  a  system  of  rays  reflected  or  refracted 
from  a  reflecting  or  refracting  surface,  when  the  reflection  or  refraction  is  inaccurate. 
When  the  C,  curve  is  formed  by  reflection,  it  is  called  thecatacaustic — sometimes  simply 
the  C. ;  when  formed  by  refraction,  it  is  called  the  diacaustic  curve.  In  mathematical 
language,  a  cur^'e  formed  Ijv  the  ultimate  intersections  of  a  system  of  lines  drawn 
according  to  a  given  law  is  called  the  envelope,  and  is  such  that  the  lines  are  all  tangents 
to  it.  As  in  a  system  of  rays  reflected  or  refracted  by  the  same  surface  all  follow  the 
same  law,  it  follows  that  the  C.  is  the  envelope  of  reflected  or  refracted  raj'S. 

An  example  of  the  catacaustic  is  given  in  the  annexed  figure  for  the  case  of  rays 
falling  directly  on  a  concave  spherical  mirror,  BAB',  from  a  point  so  distant  as  to  be 
practically  parallel      The   curve  may  be   said  to  be  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of 
points,  such  as  C,  where  two  very  near  rays,  such  as  P,  Q.  intersect  after  reflection 
This  catacaustic  is  an  epicycloid.     The  curve  varies,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  tlie 
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reflecting  surface.     In  the  case  represented  in  the  figure,  the  cusp  point  is  at  F,  the 
principal  focus.     No  such  simple  example  can  be  given  of  the  diacaustic  curve  as  that 

above  given  of  the  catacaustic.  It  is  only  in  the  sim- 
plest cases  that  the  curve  takes  a  recognizable  form. 
In  the  case  of  refraction  at  a  plane  surface,  it  is 
shown  that  the  diacaustic  curve  is  the  evolu;e  either 
of  the  hyperbola  or  ellipse,  according  as  the  .-.  ..active 
index  of  the  medium  is  greater  or  less  than  vmiiy. 

The  reader  may  see  a  catacaustic  on  the  surface  of 
tea  in  a  tea-cup  about  half  full,  by  holding  the  circu- 
lar rim  to  the  sun's  light.  The  space  within  the 
caustic  curve  is  all  brighter  than  that  without,  as  it 
clearly  should  be,  as  all  the  light  retiected  affects 
that  space,  while  no  j^oint  without  the  curve  is  affected 
by  more  than  the  light  retiected  from  half  of  the  surface. 
'  ''  CAUTERETS',  a  watering  place  in  Ilautes-Pyrenees,  France,  26  m.  from  Tarbes. 
It  is  in  a  basin  3,254  ft.  above  tide,  and  is  noted  for  its  many  hot  sulphur  springs  rang- 
ing from  102'  to  140'  F.     Pop.  1300. 

CAUTEllY.     See  Bleeding,  and  Moxa,  ante. 

CAUTION,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  like  guaranty  (q.v.)  in  England,  is  an  obligation 
undertaken  l)y  a  second  party,  whereby  he  binds  himself,  failing  the  primary  obligant, 
to  fultill  ids  obligation,  whether  it  be  of  a  pecuniary  nature  or  otlierwise.  Cautionary 
obligations,  like  engagements  of  guaranty,  are  thus  essentially  of  a  secondary  nature; 
and,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  mercantile  law  amendment  act  (19  and  20  Vict.  c. 
60),  it  was  customary  in  Scotland  to  distinguish  between  what  was  called  caxitionai'y 
proper,  where  the  cautioner  was  bound  avowedly  as  such,  and  improper  cdiitionwy, 
where  both  cautioner  and  princii)al  were  bound  as  principals.  Since  this  period  (1856), 
however,  cautionary  proper  has  ceaseil  to  exist  otherwise  than  as  the  result  of  positive 
stipulation,  under  the  saving  clause  attaelied  to  the  eighth  section  of  the  statute  referred 
to,  which  enacts  that  "  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  cautioner  from  stipu- 
lating, in  the  instrument  of  C,  that  tiie  creditor  shall  l)e  bound,  before  proceeduig 
against  Inm,  to  discu.ss  and  do  diligence  against  the  principal  debtor."  Cautionary 
obligations  are  generally  gratuitous,  being,  for  the  most  part,  undertaken  from  motives 
of  friendship;  but  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  them  to  be  entered  into  in  consider- 
ation of  a  premium  paid  by  the  person  guaranteed,  or  by  those  interested  in  his  l■ortane^5. 
The  existence  of  such  a  consideration  lias  always  l)een  optional  in  Scotland,  and  this 
rule  lias  recently  been  adojited  in  Enuiand  (10  and  20  Viet.  c.  97,  >;  8).  Wiiere  a  ])reiumni 
is  paid,  the  transjiction  becomes  a  mere  insurance  of  solvency,  honesty,  or  etlicieiicy; 
and  associations  of  great  public  utility  (see  Gu.vk.vntee  Association)  have  been  formed, 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  for  tiie  purpose  of  undertaking,  as  a  .speculation,  to 
guarantee  the  good  conduct  of  persons  employed  either  in  public  or  private  offices  of 
trust.  The  tendency  of  judicial  decisions,  lioth  in  England  and  Scotland,  for  many 
years  past,  has  been  to  re(|uire  greater  strictness  than  formerly  in  the  constitution  of 
cautionary  obligations:  and  latterly,  the  legislature  itself  has  stepped  in  with  the  same 
object  in  view.  By  the  statute  which  we  have  already  quoted,  it  is  enacted  that  all 
such  engagements  .shall  be  in  writing,  subscrilied  by  the  person  undertaking  or  making 
them,  or  by  some  person  duly  authorized  by  him,  otherwi.se  they  shall  have  no  effect. 
If  a  cautionary  obligation  is  dependent  on  a  condition,  it  will,  of  course,  be  ineffectual 
unless  the  condition  be  complied  with.  The  cautioner  ma}',  in  general,  plead  every 
defence  which  was  competent  to  tiie  principal  debtor,  and  tlu;  extinction  of  the  primary 
obligation  extin.^uishes  the  secondary  one.  The  discharge  of  one  cautioner,  moreover, 
unless  consenteci  to  by  the  rest,  is  a  discharge  to  all.  Cautioners  Iiound  subsequent  to 
the  passing  of  the  act  mentioned,  have,  in  consequence  of  tlic  eigiith  section  already 
referred  to,  no  riglit  to  what  in  Scotland  was  called  discussion  (q.v.);  but  those  Itound 
prior  to  that  act  are  entitled,  as  formerly,  to  require  that  the  creditor  shall  lirst  call  on 
the  principal  debtor,  and  comjjel  liiin  to  pay  in  so  far  as  he  is  able,  or  in  law  language, 
dUcuss  him.  Tiie  cautioner  is  entitled,  on  payment  of  the  obligation,  to  an  a.ssignati()n 
of  the  debt  and  diligence,  lij'  whicli  means  lie  comes,  in  all  respects,  into  the  creditor's 
place;  and,  moreover,  if  the  solvency  or  other  conditions  of  the  principal  debtor  should 
seem  precarious,  he  may  adopt  legal  measures  for  his  relief.  (Jo-cautioners,  or  i)ersoiis 
bound  together,  wliether  their  obligations  be  embodieil  in  one  or  .'several  deeds,  are 
entitled  to  mutual  relief.  But,  wiicre  a  co-cautioner  olitains  relief  from  the  oUkms,  he 
must  cominunic;ate  to  them  the  benelit  of  any  deduction  or  ease  which  may  have  been 
allowed  iiim  in  paying  the  debt. 

Cautionary  obligations  are  often  undertaken  in  behalf  of  persons  in  situations  in 
which  the  engagements  and  liabilities  are  prospective.  In  order  that  such  obligations 
may  be  binding,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  lialiility  must  lie  fairly  and  fully  disclosed 
to  the  cautioner.  But  while  the  cautioner  must  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  arising 
from  any  transaction  not  in  his  view  in  entering  into  tlie  contract,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
Avithdraw  without  due  notice  and  a  reasonnble  time  being  given  for  entering  into  a  new 
arrangement.     The  question  whether  the  effects  of  a  bond  are  prospective,  or  retrospec. 
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tive  merely,  will  depend  on  its  terms;  the  prcsiumption,  where  these  are  in  any  way 
(loubtful,  being  always  in  favor  of  the  latter  alternative.  The  creditor  is  bound  to  exer- 
cise a  certain  degree  of  vigilance  over  the  conilnct  and  circumstances  of  the  person 
guaranteed,  and  not  to  permit  any  very  gross  departure  from  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  cautioner.  Should  this  obligation  be  neglected,  the  cautioner 
will  be  freed  from  his  obligation. 

CAUTION,  for  a  cash  credit.     See  Cash  Account. 

CAUTION,  Judicial,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  of  two  kinds — for  appearance,  and 

for  payment.  If  a  creditor  makes  oath  before  a  magistrate,  that  he  believes  his  debtor 
to  be  meditating  tlight  {in.  medltatione  fugiv),  he  may  obtain  a  warrant  for  his  apprehen- 
sion; and  should  he  succeed  in  proving  the  alleged  intention  to  tiee,  he  may  compel  him 
to  find  C.  to  abide  the  judgment  of  a  court  {judicio  siati).  The  second  kind  of  judicial 
C.  is  by  bond  of  presentativit,  which  is  granted  when  the  creditor  is  about  to  execute  per- 
sonal diligence,  or  has  done  so,  and  the  cautioner,  on  condition  of  an  indulgence  to  the 
debtor,  binds  himself  that  the  debtor  shall  be  forthcoming  at  the  appointed  "time,  other- 
wise he  himself  will  pay  the  debt.  The  object  of  this  form  of  C.  is  simply  to  protect 
the  debtor  from  imprisonment,  and  allow  him  time. 

CAUTION,  Juratory.     See  Poor's  Roll,  and  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  36,  §  34. 

CAUVERIPU  EAM,  a  t.  of  the  district  of  Coimbatoor,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  on 
the  right  bunk  of  the  Cauvery,  in  lat.  11°  54'  n.,  and  long.  IT  48'  east.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  neighboring  gorge  of  30  m.  in  length  through  the  eastern  Ghauts,  along  which 
the  Cauvery  finds  a  passage.     Pop.  of  C.  (or  Kaceripuram)  in  1871,  6,582. 

CAUVERY,  or  Kaveri,  a  river  in  the  s.  of  Hindustan,  rising  in  Curg,  and  flowing 
through  ]Mysore  and  3Iadras,  with  a  course  of  472  m.,  into  the  bay  of  Bengal  by  various 
mouths.  Its  delta,  with  a  coast  of  80  m.,  and  a  depth  of  70,  lies  almost  wholly  fn  the  dis- 
trict of  Tanjore.  The  C.  is  peculiarly  available  for  irrigation ;  and  for  improving  it  in 
this  respect,  a  gi-ant  of  £50,000  was  sanctioned  in  1841.  During  the  rainy  season,  the 
stream  is  navigable  for  small-craft. 

CA'VA,  La,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  3^  m.  n.w.  of  the  town  of 
Salerno.  It  is  a  flourishing  place,  with  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  pottery. 
Pop.  6,397.  About  a  mile  from  C.  is  the  celebrated  Benedictine  monastery  of  the  Trinity, 
with  its  magnificent  archives,  containing  60,000  MSS.  and  40,000  parchment  rolls.  Its 
library,  at  one  time  also  rich  in  MSS.  and  rare  printed  books,  has  been  dispersed.  In 
the  monastery  church  are  the  tombs  of  queen  Sibilla  and  of  various  anti-popes. 

CAVAIGNAC,  Eleoxore  Louis  Godefroy,  1801-45;  a  journalist  of  Paris,  son  of 
Jean  Baptiste.  He  was  an  opponent  of  Louis  Philippe  and  one  of  the  prominent  found- 
ers of  the  "  Societe  dcs  Amis  du  Peuple,"  and  of  the  "  Societe  des  Droits  de  I'Homme." 
He  was  often  arrested  and  sometimes  imprisoned,  but  escaped  in  1835  and  went  to  Bel- 
gium. In  1841,  he  returned  to  Paris  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Reforme,  the 
ablest  of  the  opposition  newspapers. 

CAVAIGNAC,  Louis  EuGE^^E,  was  b.  in  Paris,  1802,  and  was  educated  in  the  Polytech- 
nic school,  and  the  Ecole  d' Application  at  jNIetz.  He  fir.-t  served  in  the  ]Morea,  and" after- 
wards in  Africa  (whither  he  was  sent  in  1833  into  a  kind  of  honorable  exile,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  too  free  expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  republican  institutions),  where  he 
acquired  great  distinction  by  his  energy,  coolness,  and  intrepidity.  He  was  made  chef 
de  bataillon  in  1837,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigade-gen.  in  18-14.  In  1848,  he  was 
appointed  governor-general  of  Algeria,  but  in  view  of  the  impending  revolutionary  dan- 
gers, was  called  to  Paris,  he  having  also  been  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  national 
assembly  b}^  the  two  departments  of  Lot  and  Seine.  In  the  insurrection  of  J^lne  which 
followed,  C.,  as  minister  of  war.  had  a  most  difficult  task  to  play,  and  he  displayed, 
during  the  four  days  and  nights  of  the  contest,  remarkable  presence  of  mind,  firmue.ss, 
and  activity.  His  plan  of  action  appeared  strange  and  almost  traitorous  at  the  time.  In 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  national  assembly,  who  desired  that  the  troops  should  be 
dispersed  over  Paris,  he  divided  his  men  into  three  separate  bodies,  which  had  to  clear 
their  several  routes  from  obstacles  in  order  to  effect  a  reunion,  streets  and  even  quarters 
of  the  city  being  left  for  some  time  without  military  protection.  Regarding  tiie  out- 
break more  as  the  beginning  of  a  civil  war  than  a  mere  insurrection,  he.  in  fact,  met  the 
insurgents  in  true  order  of  battle.  His  operations  were  successful,  and  his  clemency 
was  as  remarkable  as  his  generalship.  When  he  had  the  power  of  assuming  the  dicta- 
torship, he  resigned  it  into  the  hands  of  the  national  as.-eml)ly.  which  appointed  him 
president  of  the  couucil.  As  a  candidate  for  the  presidencvof  the  republic,  when  Louis 
Napoleon  was  elected,  he  received  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  votes.  On  the  coup 
d'etat  of  Dec,  1851,  C.  was  arrested,  but  released  after  a  short  detention;  and  though 
he  consistently  refused  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  empire,  he  was  permitted  to  reside 
in  France  without  molestation.  He  died  very  suddenlj'  of  heart  disease  in  Oct.,  1857,  at 
his  country-house  near  Tours,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  Paris,  in 
presence  of  many  thousand  spectators,  including  several  republican  leaders.  In  debates, 
C.  was  remarkably  unlike  his  countrymen,  being  not  voluble  and  declamatory,  but  sober, 
clear,  and  moderate. 
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CAVAILLON,  a  t.  and  important  railway  junction  in  Vaucliise,  France,  13  m.  s.e. 
of  Avignon.  It  is  a  poorly  built  and  dirty  place,  but  has  a  tiue  town-house,  an  old 
church  of  the  12th  c,  and  the  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch  of  about  the  time  of  Coustan- 
tine;  other  relics  of  the  Roman  period  are  found  in  tiie  neighborhood.  There  is  consid- 
erable trade  in  dried  fruits,  madder,  and  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  fertile  region 
around.     Pop.  '72.  3,906. 

CAVALCAX'TI.  GriDO,  d.  about  1300;  an  Italian  poet  and  philosopher,  the  son  of 
the  jihilo.sopher  whom  Dante  pictured  in  torment  among  the  Epicureans  and  Atheists — 
but  himself  a  friend  of  the  great  poet.  By  marriage  C  became  the  head  of  the  Ghibel- 
lines,  and,  after  some  years,  was  banished  with  the  other  leaders,  and  died  in  exile.  Ilis 
poems  are  chiefly  in  honor  of  a  f^rench  lady  by  him  called  jNIandetta.  He  also  wrote  on 
j)hilosophj'  and  oratory. 

CAVALIER,  in  fortification,  is  a  defense-work  constructed  on  the  terre-pldn  or  level 
ground  of  a  bastion.  It  rises  to  a  height  varying  from  8  to  12  ft.  above  the  rampart, 
and  has  a  parapet  about  6  ft.  high.  Its  uses  are  to  command  nuy  rising  gnmiid  held  by 
the  enemy,  within  cannon-shot,"  and  to  guard  the  curtain,  or  plain  wall  between  two 
bastions,  from  being  enfiladed.  For  these  purposes,  it  mounts  heavy  ordnance.  It  may 
be  either  curved,  or  bounded  by  straight  sides. 

CAVALIEU  (Fr.  chevalier;  Ital.  caraltere;  Span,  cahallcro,  probably  from  the  Latin 
eahaUii".  a  horse),  originally  meant  any  horse-soldier,  but  in  English  history  is  the 
name  given  to  the  ]>arty  which  adhered  to  king  Charles  I.,  in  opposition  to  the  round- 
heads (q.  v.)  or  friends  of  the  parliament. 

CAVALIER',  Jl.vn,  16^0-1740;  a  native  of  lower  Languedoc,  in  southern  France; 
•the  famous  chief  of  the  Camisards  (who  in  some  particulars  seem  to  have  been  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  English  and  American  shakers).  He  was  a  peasant's  son,  and  was 
employed  in  shceii-keepiug,  afterwards  as  apprentice  to  a  baker,  and  within  that  period 
trained  b}'  apious  Protestant  mother.  He  was  driven  from  his  native  place  by  the  piti- 
less persecution  of  Protestants  that  followed  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  took  refuge  in  Geneva.  The  murdeiousdragonnadesof  Louis  XIV.  drove  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  Cevennes  at  last  to  revolt,  and  C.,  inspired  with  the  hope  of  being  their 
deliverer,  returned  in  1702  to  his  own  couutrj-,  where  he  became  one  of  the  chosen  lead- 
ers of  the  insurrection,  which  bi-oke  out  in  July  of  that  year.  It  was  Roland  who  was 
put  in  chief  command,  but  C.  soon  rose  to  be  his  equal,  and,  though  untrained  in  arms, 
he  displayed  not  only  fiery  courage,  but  extraordinary  military  skill.  Although  these 
"  children  of  God,"  as  the  insurgents  were  callid,  nmnbcred  at  the  most  not  more  than 
3.000  men-at-arms,  they  cojied  successfully  again  and  again  with  the  far  greater  forces  of 
the  king,  and  were  never  entirely  conquered.  After  several  conflicts,  C.  changed  the  seat 
of  the  war  to  the  Vivarais,  and*Feb.  10,  1703,  defeated  the  royal  troops  at  Ardeche;  but 
only  a  few  days  later  he  was  comiiletely  defeated  on  the  same  gi-ound,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen.  He  reapi>eared,  however:  was  again  defeated  at  Tour-de-Bellot; 
and  again  recovered  himself,  recruits  gladly  flocking  to  hisstaudard  to  take  the  places  of 
the  slain.  By  a  long  series  of  sueces.ses  he  rai.-cd  lii-^  reputation  to  the  higiiest  pitch,  and 
gained  the  fiill  confidence  of  the  ])eople.  The  harshest  measures  were  tried  in  vain  against 
the  Camisards;  their  mountain  retreat  was  in\.ided  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  then- 
houses  sacked  and  burned;  l)Ut  C.  retaliated  in  kind,  invaded  the  region  of  the  plains, 
and  even  threatened  the  city  of  Nismes.  April  IG,  1704,  he  encountered  mar.shal  j\Ion- 
trevel  at  the  bridge  of  Nages  witli  1000  men  against  5,000,  and,  although  defeated,  man- 
aged to  retreat  witli  two  "thirds  of  his  forces.  j\Iarshal  Viiliers  was  next  sent  against 
liim.  but  proposci]  to  negotiate  in.stead  of  fighting,  l^ohind  refused  to  listen,  but  C. 
agreed  to  treat,  and  did  so,  the  result  being  that  C.  received  for  himself  a  commission 
and  a  pension  of  1200  livres,  and  for  his  brother  a  captain's  connnission.  C.  was 
authorized  to  raise  a  regiment  of  Camisards  to  be  sent  to  fc?pain,  and  liberty  was  given 
to  Ids  father  and  other  Protestant  prisoners.  This  treaty,  which  did  not  mclude  any 
provision  for  general  liberty  of  conscience,  excited  great  indignation  among  the  com 
panions  of  C,  who  called  him  coward  and  traitor,  and  deserted  him.  He  was  greatly 
dislieartened  at  this  treatment,  and  soon  afterward  visited  the  king  in  Paris,  by  whom 
lie  was  coldly  received.  These  disaiiiioinlnunts  and  rebulTs,  together  with  stories  cur- 
rent of  probable  attempts  upon  his  life,  impelled  him  to  leave  France.  He  went  to 
Switzerland,  and  then  to  Holland,  wheiv  he  married  a  daughter  of  ^Ime.  Dionoyer,  a  lady 
of  Nismes.  who  had  once  been  .sought  in  marriage  by  Voltaire.  C.  then  went  to  Eng- 
land to  recruit  his  regiment  of  Cami.sards,  and  had  an  interview  with  queen  Anne,  who 
sent  him  with  his  regiment  to  Spain  under  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  sir  Cloudsley 
Shovel,  in  May,  1705.  At  the  battle  of  Almanza  his  Cami.sards  encountered  a  French 
regiment  which  they  had  met  in  the  Cevennes,  and,  without  firing,  both  bodies  rushed 
upon  each  other  in' a  fierce  hand  to  hand  fight,  and  made  a  fearful  slaughter,  C.  being 
severely  wounded,  liut  saved  from  death  by  an  Engli.sh  officer.  Long  after  his  return 
to  England  he  was  m.ide  a  maj.gen.,  and  governor  of  Jensey;  and  finally  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  "Wight.     He  died  at  Chelsea,  where  he  was  buried. 

CAVALLER-MAGGIO  RE,  at  of  n.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cuneo.  24  m.  n.e.  of  Coni. 
It  was  formerlv  fortified  and  defended  by  two  castles,  but  of  these  there  is  now  hardly 
a  vestige  remaining.     It  is  a  busy  place,  with  a  jjop.  of  5,300. 
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CAVALLI'NI,  PiETRO,  1259-1344;  a  Roman  artist  taught  by  Giotto,  whom  it  is 
l)elieve(l  he  assisted  in  the  mosaic  of  tlie  ship  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  porch  of  St.  Peter's 
■church.  He  Avas  also  an  adept  at  painting,  and  his  grand  fresco  of  tlie  crucifixion  at 
Assisi  is  still  in  tolerable  preservation. 

CAVALRY  is  a  geueral  name  for  horse-soldiers  or  troopers.  The  subdivisions  are 
very  numerous;  such  as  guards,  dragoons,  lancers,  hussars,  cuirassiers,  mounted  rifles, 
etc.  The  C.  force  of  the  British  army  is  usually  divided  into  household  and  line.  The 
numbers  voted  for  1876-77  were: 

Household  Line  cavalry.  Line  cavalry 

cavalry.  home  service.  in  India. 

Officers 81  558  334 

Non-commissioned  officers 192  1,178  424 

Rank  and  file 1,029  9,907  3,672 


1,202  11,643  4,330 

The  difference  between  the  household  C.  and  the  Ime  is  this:  The  former  belong  to  the 
guardx,  a  specially  favored  body  of  troops;  while  the  latter  comprise  all  who  are  not 
guards.  The  regiments  are  31  altogether.  During  more  than  half  a  century,  the  num- 
ber was  26;  but  in  1858,  two  new  regiments  were  created — to  restore  the  5tli  and  18th 
•dragoons,  which  had  been  struck  out  of  the  army  list  in  1799  for  disloyalty  in  the  Irish 
rebellion;  and  in  1862,  3  regiments  were  taken  over  from  tiie  abolished  local  European 
army  of  India.  The  list  comprises  2  regiments  of  life  guards  (red),  1  of  horse  guards 
(blue),  7  of  dragoon  guards,  and  21  of  dragoons.  Of  these  last-named  21  regiments,  the 
1st,  2d,  and  6th  are  simplv  called  dragoons;  the  5th,  9th,  12th,  16th,  and  17th,  lancers; 
the  3d,  4Mi,  7th,  8th,  10th,'  11th,  13th,  14th,  loth,  l&th,  19th,  20th,  and  21st,  hussars.  A 
distinction  is  often  made  between  heavy  and  light  C. ;  and,  in  continental  armies,  this 
distinction  is  very  marked;  but  in  England,  the  men  and  horses  are  not  selected  with 
much  reference  to  this  matter;  the  heavy  being  often  too  light,  and  the  light  too  heavy, 
to  correspond  with  their  designations.  In  so  far  as  the  distinction  holds  in  the  British 
army,  the  dragoon  guards,  horse  guards,  and  life  guards  are  classed  and  equipped  as 
heavy  C.,  the  dragoons  medium,  and  the  lancers  and  hussars  as  light  C,  for  scouring  a 
country.  It  was  in  the  capacity  of  light  C.  that  the  Prussian  Uhlans  played  so  import- 
ant a  part  in  the  late  war  between  Prussia  and  France,  acting  as  wide-stretching  feelers 
to  the  main  bodies  to  which  they  were  attached. 

The  line  C.  regiments  in  the  British  service  have  generally  8  troops  of  55  rank  and 
file  each,  with  88  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  otficers  to  the  regiment.  The 
otficers  for  a  f ull  C.  regiment  comprise  1  col.  (as  general  officer),  1  lieut.c'ol  ,  1  maj.,  8 
capts.,  18  subalterns  and  other  commissioned  officers,  and  59  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. A  lieut.col.  in  the  guards  C.  takes  rank  with  a  full  col.  in  the  line  C. ;  and 
a  maj.  in  the  former  with  a  lieut.col.  in  the  latter — an  arrangement  that  gives  rise 
to  some  favoritism  and  jealousy;  for  the  guards  are  in  no  sen.se  more  meritorious  sol- 
diers tliau  the  line. 

Nine  months  of  drilling  is  the  least  time  requisite  to  make  a  recruit  fit  to  mount  on 
duty,  during  which  period  he  is  drilled  for  eight  hours  a  day.  Londoners  and  agri- 
cultural laborers  are  mostly  sought  for;  provincial  mechanics  are  not  found  so  available. 
The  purchase  of  C.  horses  is  an  important  matter.  The  veterinaiy  surgeon  of  the  regi- 
ment is  sent  out  to  buy ;  but  no  horse  is  paid  for  till  approved  by  the  commanding  officer. 
Tlie  usual  maximum  of  price  fixed  is  £33  for  a  horse  3  to  5  years  old;  but  the  horse 
costs  the  nation  £50  or  £60  pounds  by  the  time  it  is  thoroughly  fit  for  service.  See 
Dragooxs,  Guards,  Lancers,  etc. 

CAVALRY  {ante).  The  earliest  records  of  C.  as  a  distinct  military  organization 
date  far  back  in  the  hi,story  of  Egypt.  Diodorus  of  Sicily  states  that  Osymandias, 
who  lived  long  before  the  Trojan  war,  led  20,000  mounted  men  against  the  rebels  in 
Bactriana.  Josephus  states  that  the  host  of  Israelites  wliich  escaped  from  Egypt 
included  50,000  horsemen  and  600  chariots  of  war.  Herodotus  often  alludes  to  C. ; 
and  Xenophon  relates  that  in  the  first  Messenian  war,  743  B.C..  Lycurgus  formed  his 
C.  in  divisions.  In  the  year  371  B.C.,  Epaminondas  had  a  C.  force  of  5,000  men, 
and  we  know  that  C.  contributed  greatly  to  the  victories  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
of  Macedon.  It  had  an  important  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  334  B.C.; 
and  at  the  battle  of  Arbela,  331  B.C..  Alexander,  who  led  the  Macedonian  C.  of 
7,000  men,  dashed  into  a  gap  of  the  Persian  army,  and  by  this  brilliant  feat  utterly 
routed  the  enemy.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  C.  of  Greece  and  ]\[acedon 
greatly  degenerated.  The  Roman  cavalry  was  very  inferior  to  that  of  Hamilcar  and 
Hannibal,  and  most  of  the  victories  of  these  two  generals  were  won  by  cavalry  over 
the  splendid  infantry  of  the  Romans.  Publius  Scipio's  defeat  at  the  Ticlnus,  218  B.C., 
was  due  to  tiie  superiority  of  the  Carthaginian  horse;  and  the  bitter  experience  at  the 
Trebia  and  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216  b.c,  taught  the  Romans  the  value  of  cavalry 
by  which  Scipio  finally  defeated  Hannibal  at  Zama,  202  B.C.  Vegetius  states  that  the 
Roman  C.  was  organized  into  ten  troops  or  squadrons,  forming  a  regiment  of  726 
horses,  generally  attached  to  some  special  legion.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  saddles  were 
not  in  use  until  the  time  of  Constautiue,  and  stirrups  were  introduced  by  the  Franks 
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in  the  oth  c-entiin*.  During  the  middle  ages  C.  may  be  said  to  have  constituted 
almost  the  only  efficient  arm  of  battle.  This  was  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the 
nobility  in  all  countries  of  western  Europe  to  iutrustany  military  power  to  the  serfs;  the 
upper  classes  weut  into  battle  mounted,  and  both  riders  and  horses  had  heavy  defensive 
armor.  The  feudal  cavalrj'  consisted  of  mail-clad  knights  with  their  nieu-at-arms.  Their 
weapons  were  lances,  battle-axes,  and  swords.  The  infantry  was  looked  down  upon 
during  the  middle  ages,  being  composed  principally  of  serfs  and  such  as  had  not  tlie 
means  to  keep  a  horse;  but  with  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  introduction  of  mus- 
kets, and  the  use  of  field  artillery,  a  complete  change  took  jilace;  the  infantry  gradually 
rose  in  reputation,  and  the  number  of  this  class  of  troops  was  augmented.  It  .seems 
that  light  C.  did  not  exist  as  a  distinct  body,  with  general  officers  and  a  staff,  before 
the  time  of  Louis  XII.  Montluc,  however,  mentions  a  general  of  12,000  light  hor.se  in 
the  time  of  that  monarch;  and  we  hear  of  Henry  II.,  in  1552,  taking  a  troop  of  3,000 
cavalry  in  his  expedition  to  Germany.  In  1554,  marshal  De  Brissac  formed  a  corps  of 
mounted  infantry,  called  dragoons,  trained  to  tight  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  who  saw  the  importance  of  giving  more  mobility  to  this  arm.  was 
the  first  to  organize  cavalry  regiments,  each  regiment  being  composed  of  four  squadrons, 
formed  in  five  ranks,  and  numbering  about  1000  horses.  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  a  great 
C.  general,  and  used  his  cuirassiers  and  dragoons  to  good  advantage.  His  tactics  were 
much  admired,  and  were  adopted  by  many  European  nations.  The  French,  especially, 
distinguished  themselves  after  his  death  in  the  employment  of  C.  Tureuue,  Conde, 
Montecuculi,  and  Marlborough  were  considered  excellent  C.  leaders  in  the  wars  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  Cromwell  was  indebted  to  his  abilities  as  a  C.  officer 
for  the  victories  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby.  Defensive  armor  for  C.  had  been 
.abolished  in  his  time,  and  the  C.  troops  were  taught  to  use  the  carbine.  Charges  of 
cavalry  were  seldom  made  in  battle  except  bj'  the  French;  though  Charles  XII.  always 
made  use  of  cavalry  charges  at  full  speed  with  great  effect.  ^larsiial  Saxe  made  many 
improvements  in  this  arm,  and  u.sed  guns  in  connection  witli  cavalry  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  although  regular  horse  artillery  was  not  introduced  till  1762.  It  was  not 
until  the  wars  of  "Frederick  the  great,  however,  that  the  full  importance  of  cavalry  was 
developed;  he  saw  the  necessity  of  training  these  troops  to  use  swords  instead  of  fire- 
anns,  and  endeavored  to  make  them  perfect  riders.  No  firing  whatever  was  allowed  in 
the  battle  during  the  first  charge;  he  claimed  that  the  only  two  things  required  to  heat 
the  enemy  were  to  charge  him  with  the  greatest  possible  speed  and  force,  and  then  to 
outflank  him.  The  brilliant  victories  he  obtained  from  the  adoption  of  these  tactics 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Seydlitz  have  probably  never  been  excelled.  At  the  l)attle 
of  Hohenfriedberg  the  Prussian  cavalry  of  10  squadrons  broke  21  battalions,  routed  the 
entire  left  wing  of  the  Austrian  infantfJ^  and  captured  66  standards,  5  guns,  and  4.000 
prisoners.  At  the  battle  of  Zorndorf,  after  the  Russians  had  compelled  the  Prussian 
infantry  to  retreat,  Seydlitz  with  36  squadrons  rode  down  the  Russian  cavalry,  and  then 
completely  routed  their  infantry.  Frederick  had  learned  to  appreciate  the  tiue  princi- 
ples of  mmmted  warfare  through  long  experience  and  the  occasional  disasters  which  he 
liad  met  in  the  first  and  secondSilesian  wars;  and  it  was  due  to  the  efficient  reforms 
wiiich  he  instituted  in  the  Prus.sian  cavalry  that  he  was  able  to  win  the  battles  of  Ross- 
bach,  Striegan,  Kesselsdorf,  Leutheu,  and'others.  One  of  the  first  improvements  made 
in  the  French  army  by  Napoleon  was  the  reorganization  of  the  cavalry.  He  increased 
the  cuirassiers  from  one  regiment  to  twelve,  and  reintroduced  the  use  of  the  lance  and 
defensive  armor.  Some  of  his  splendid  victories  were  due  to  tlils  force,  especially  at 
Marengo  and  Austerlitz;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  French  cavalry  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1^12  that  .some  of  his  finest  achievements  in  1813  proved  u.sele.ss: 
lie  v/as  well  aware  of  this,  and  made  the  statement  that  had  he  possessed  cavalry  at  the 
battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen  the  war  would  then  have  l)een  brought  to  an  end.  In 
modern  warfare  it  may  hr.  mentioned  that  cavalry  was  conspicuous  at  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino;  but  in  1866,  tiie  first  great  European  war  since  AV'aterloo,  neither  the  Austrian 
nor  the  Prussian  cavalry  won  great  distinction,  although  the  manner  in  which  the  Aus- 
trian cavalry  covered  the  retreat  of  their  armv  at  the  battle  of  Kiiniggnltz  was  a  noble 
example  of  courage  and  devotion.  In  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  however,  the 
excellency  of  the  Pru.ssian  cavalry  was  the  chief  means  of  Von  Moltkes  ability  to  c.irrj' 
out  his  strategic  plans.  The  French  cavalry  were  more  remarkable  for  bravery  than  elli- 
ciency,  Great  progress  was  made  in  the  C.  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion;  a  large  number  of  men  of  both  armies  were  good  riders,  and  understood 
the  management  of  horses.  They  were  atfir.«t,  however,  quite  ignorant  of  military  tac- 
tics, and  were  used  as  scouts,  as  orderlies,  and  for  outpost  service.  Gen.  Slieridan,  act- 
ing under  instructions  from  gen.  Grant,  made  the  first  successful  organization  of  C, 
which  was  called  the  cavalry  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  comprising  three 
divisions  of  5,000  mounted  men  each.  Their  weapons  were  repeating  carbines  and 
sabers.  It  was  witli  this  force  that  gen.  Sheridan  defeated  the  confederate  C.  at  Yellow- 
Tavern,  near  Richmond;  and  it  contributed  largely  to  the  defeat  of  Early  at  the  battle 
of  the  Opequan.  near  Winchester;  and  later,  at  the  battles  near  Petersburg  and  at  Five 
Forks,  the  C.  took  an  important  part.  Gen.  Wilson,  whom  gen.  Sherman  put  in  com- 
mand of  a  force  called  the  C.  corps  of  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi,  did  good 
work  in  the  wav  of  organization  towards  the  do*  of  the  war;  he  had  12,000  mouiUed 
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C.  and  3,000  who  fought  on  foot  at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  not  including  a  detachment 
of  <3,U00  men  in  Ivoulucky. 

Our  C.  system  is  similar  to  that  of  European  countries;  a  regiment  consists  of  10 
companies  of  64  men  each;  2  companies  form  a  squadron;  they  are  armed  with  sabers, 
pistols,  and  carbines.  According  to  the  army  regulations,  the  C.  in  battle  should  be  dis- 
triV)uted  in  echelon  on  the  wings  and  at  the  center,  on  favorable  grounds;  it  should  be 
instructed  not  to  take  the  gallop  until  within  charging  distance;  never  to  receive  a 
charge  at  a  halt,  but  to  meet  it;  or,  if  not  strong  enough,  to  retire  maneuvering;  and  in 
order  to  be  ready  for  the  pursuit,  and  prepared  against  a  reverse,  or  the  attacks  of  the 
reserve,  not  to  engage  all  its  squadrons  at  once,  but  to  reserve  one  third,  in  column  or 
in  echelon,  abreast  of  or  in  the  rear  of  one  of  the  wings;  this  arrangement  is  better 
than  a  second  line  with  intervals.  When  the  regular  arm}',  pursuant  to  the  act  of  con- 
gress of  Aug.  15,  187G,  was  reduced  to  a  maximum -of  25,000  men,  the  United  States 
C.,  consisting  of  10  regiments,  with  439  oflicers  and  7,911  enlisted  men,  was  left  intact. 

CAVALRY  TACTICS.  Authorities  differ  concerning  the  proportion  that  ought  to  be 
observed  between  cavalry  and  infantry  in  an  army.  In  France  and  Austria,  the  ratio  is 
about  1  to  5;  in  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  1  to  4;  in  Russia,  1  to  6;  in  England,  1  to  8. 

So  far  as  concerns  actual  duties,  heavy  cavalry  charge  the  enemy's  cavalry  and 
infantry,  attack  the  guns,  and  cover  a  retreat;  while  the  light  cavalry  make  reconnais- 
sances, carry  dispatches  and  messages,  maintain  outposts,  supply  pickets,  scour  the 
country  for  forage,  aic  the  commissariat,  pursue  the  enemy,  and  strive  to  screen  the 
movements  of  the  infantry  by  their  rapid  maneuvers  on  the  front  and  flanks  of  their 
army.  At  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  the  heavy  cavalry  charge  was  within  the  rea.sonable 
duties  of  the  troops,  but  that  of  the  light  cavalry  was  not;  the  former  succeeded,  the 
latter  failed.  A  cavalry  horse  will  walk  4  m.  in  an  hour  on  general  service,  trot  8  m.  in 
mancuvenng,  and  gallop  11  m.  in  making  a  charge.  The  cavalry  usually  attack  in  line 
against  cavalry,  en  echelon  against  artillery,  and  in  column  against  infantry.  When  an 
attack  is  about  to  be  made,  the  cavalry  usually  group  into  three  bodies — the  attacking, 
the  supporting,  and  the  reserve.  Close  combat  and  hand-to-hand  struggle  are  the  province 
of  cavalry;  infantry  and  artillery  may  fight  at  a  distance,  but  cavalry  cannot.  It  is  rare 
that  two  bodies  of  cavahy  stand  to  light  each  other;  the  weaker  of  the  two,  or  the  less 
resolute,  usually  turns  and  gallops  off.  The  work  to  be  done  by  the  horse  is  to  pursue, 
to  overwhelm,  to  cut  down.  They  cannot  wait  to  receive  an  attack  like  infantry;  they 
must  either  pursue  or  retreat;  and  on  this  account  it  has  been  said,  "  rest  is  incompatible 
with  cavalry."'  The  infantry  and  artillery  more  frequently  win  the  victory;  but  the 
cavalry  prepare  the  way  for  doing  this,  capture  prisoners  and  trophies,  pursue  the 
flying  enemy,  rapidly  succor  a  menaced  point,  and  cover  the  retreat  of  infantrj-  and 
artillery,  if  retreat  be  necessary.  Cavalry  is  necessary  to  finish  oft"  work  mainly  done 
by  others;  and,  without  its  aid,  signal  success  is  seldom  obtained  on  the  field.  Many 
of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  British  in  1857  and  the  following  year,  in  India, 
were  rendered  almost  nugatory  by  the  paucity  of  cavalry,  while,  as  a  contrast,  the 
German  victories  of  1870  were  enhanced  bj'  the  splendid  services  of  their  uhlans  and 
other  light  cavalry. 

CA"\rAN,  an  inland  co.  in  the  s.  of  Ulster,  Ireland.  It  lies  in  the  uaiTowest  part  of 
Ireland,  18  m.  from  the  Atlantic,  and  20  from  the  Irish  sea.  Area,  746  sq.m.  About 
three  fourths  is  arable.  Bogs  and  hills,  with  many  small  lakes,  are  found  in  the  n.w. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Erne,  the  Woodford,  and  the  AnnaJee.  The  e.  half  of  C  rests 
on  clay-slate  and  grauwacke;  the  mountain-district  in  the  w.  is  carboniferous  formation. 
Of  minerals,  C.  affords  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  mtuiy  mineral  springs.  The 
climate  is  cold  and  damp;  and  the  soil  is  poor,  wet,  and  clayey,  except  along  the  streams. 
In  1878,  of  466,261  acres,  153,114  were  in  crop,  the  chief  crops  being  oats,  potatoes, 
turnips,  and  flax.  The  farms  are  small.  The  population,  which  had  fallen  to  153,906 
in  1861,  was  in  1871  only  140,735,  of  whom  113,174  are  Roman  Catholics,  21,223 
Episcopalians,  and  the  rest  of  other  denominations..  Agriculture  forms  the  chief  in- 
dustry, but  linen  is  manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent.  Chief  towns — Cavan,  Bailie- 
borough,  and  Belturbet.  C.  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  school  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1876,  was  31,368. 

CA"V"'AN,  the  capital  of  Cavan  co.,  Ireland,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Annalee,  70 
m.  n.w.  of  Dublin,  with  which  it  is  connected  hy  the  Irish  N.  W.  railway.  The  suburbs 
are  chiefly  wretched  cabins.  The  principal  buildings  are  in  the  w.  outskirts.  The 
public  garden  was  bequeathed  by  a  late  lady  Farnham,  and  the  beautiful  demesne  of 
lord  Farnham  lies  between  C.  and"  Lough  Oughter.  which  is  about  5  m.  west.  Pop.  '71, 
8,389.     Agriculture  forms  the  chief  industry  of  the  people. 

CA'VARZEEE,  a  t.  of  Xorthern  Italy,  province  of  Venice,  22  m.  s.s.w.  of  Venice  city. 
Pop.  12,400.  It  is  situated  on  the  Adige,  which  divides  it  into  two  parts  called  C.  destro 
and  C.  sinistro.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  its  inhabitants  carry  on  an  active  trade  in  cattle;, 
silk,  and  wood  for  fuel. 

CA'VATI'NA,  a  short  form  of  operatic  air,  of  a  soft  character,  differing  from  the  ordi- 
nary aria  in  consisting  only  of  one  part,  and  that  spun  out  more  in  the  form  of  a  song. 
Modern  composers  have,   however,   disregarded  i tins  difference.     Rossini  mixes  both. 
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Weber,  in  his  operas,  adds  an  introduction  or  a  recitative.     Tlie  most  perfect  specimen 
of  the  C.  is  that  in  Meyerbeer's  opera  of  Robert  the  Devil. 

CAVE,  Edward,  deserves  mention  as  the  founder  of  tlie  Gentleman  a  Magazine,  the 
first  literary  journal  of  the  kind  ever  established.  He  was  b.  at  Newton,  in  Warwick- 
shire, in  1691;  obtained  a  good  education  at  Rugby;  and,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
became  apprentice  to  a  printer.  Obtaining  money  enough  to  set  up  a  small  printing- 
office,  he  projected  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  has  now  existed  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter.  He  was  the  friend  and  early  patron  of  Samuel  Johnson.  C.  died 
Jan.,  1754. 

CAVE,  William,  an  English  divine  and  scholar  of  distinction,  was  b.  at  Pickwell, 
Leicestershire,  Dec,  1637.  He  studied  at  Cambridge;  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of 
Islington  in  1662;  afterwards  to  .the  rectory  of  Allhallows  the  Great,  London;  and  in 
1690  to  the  vicarage  of  Isleworth,  Middlesex.  He  d.  at  Windsor,  Aug.  4,  1713.  He  was 
the  author  ol  many  works  of  a  religious  character,  the  most  important  of  which  are  tlie 
Litc-'i  of  the  Apostles;  Licea  of  the  Fathers;  and  Primitive  Christianity,  which  were  once 
standard  works. 

CAVEAT  (Lat.  caveo,  to  beware),  a  judicial  warning  or  caiition.  Caveats,  in  Eng- 
land, are  used  to  stop  the  enrollment  of  decrees  in  chancery,  the  issuing  of  lunacy  com- 
missions, etc.  It  consi-sts  in  an  intimation  b}^  the  party  interested  to  the  proper  officer, 
lo  prevent  him  from  taking  any  step  without  such  intimation  being  made  to  the  said 
party  as  shall  enable  him  to  appear  and  object. 

CAVEAT  EMPTOR,  notice  to  a  purchaser  of  property  to  l)eware  or  be  watchful  of 
his  rights.  In  a  sale  of  real  estate  the  rights  of  the  purchaser  depend  entirely  upon  the 
"covenants  of  title  which  he  receives;  but  personal  property  the  purchaser  takes  at 
his  own  risk,  unless  the  seller  gives  an  express  warranty,  or  the  law  should  imply  such 
•warranty  from  the  circumstance  of  the  case  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  sold,  or  unless 
the  seller  .should  be  guilty  of  fraudulent  misrepresentation  or  concealment  in  respect  to 
a  material  inducement  to  the  sale. 

CAVEAU,  a  convivial  and  literary  association  in  Paris,  so  called  frotn  meeting  in  a 
cavern  known  as  "the  cave."  It  was  started  in  1739,  and  continued  about  ten  years. 
Dinners  were  given  on  the  first  Sunday  in  each  month,  which  were  attended  by  Helve- 
tius,  Crebillon,  and  other  celebrities.  The  Caveau  Moderue  was  started  in  1806,  and 
Lad  dinner  on  the  20th  of  each  month  at  the  Rocher  de  Caucale.  The  association 
declined,  but  was  reorganized  in  1834,  and  in  1866  Jules  Janiu  was  received  as  a  mem- 
ber.    The  meetings  are  now  more  formal  and  academical  than  convivial. 

CAVEDO  XE,  Jacopo,  1577-1660;  an  Italian  painter,  educated  in  tlie  school  of 
Caracci,  and  workman  under  them  in  the  churches  of  Bologna.  His  chief  productions 
are  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi;"  "  The  Four  Doctors;"  "  The  La.st  SuppcJr:"  and  espe- 
cially "The  Virgin  and  Child  in  Glory,"  now  in  the  Bolognese  academy.  He  was  at 
one  time  an  a.ssistant  to  Guido,  in  Rome.  In  his  declining  years  he  was  broken  down  bj' 
the  loss  of  a  favorite  son,  and  finally  died  ir»  extreme  poverty  in  a  stable  at  Bologna. 

CAVELTER',  Piehue  Jiles,  b.  1814;  a  French  sculptor,  who  studied  under  David 
d'Angers  and  Delaroche.  He  first  gained  celebrity  about  1849  by  a  statueof  "  Penelope," 
for  which  he  received  the  medal  of  honor  and  three  years'  pension.  A  few  j-ears  later 
he  became  a  member  of  the  institute.  Among  his'  other  works  are  "Trutii,"  in  tlie 
Louvre,  a  statue  of  Abelard,  and  busts  of  Napoleon,  Ary  Schatfer,  and  Horace  Vernet. 

CAVENDISH,  Hexkt,  a  distinguished  philosopher  of  the  18th  c. ,  son  of  lord  Charles 
Cavendish,  and  nephew  of  the  third  duke  of  Devonshire,  was  born  at  Nice,  Oct.  10, 
1731.  He  .studied  at  Cambridge,  and  devoted  his  whole  life  to  .scientific  investigations. 
Tlie  large  fortune  which  was  bequeathed  to  him  bj'  an  uncle,  enabled  him  to  follow 
uninterruptedly  his  favorite  pursuits.  He  almost  secluded  himself  from  the  world,  and 
was  so  averse  to  meet  with  strangers,  that  he  had  his  librarj- — a  magnificent  one — liuilt 
at  a  distance  from  his  house,  so  tliat  he  might  not  encounter  jtersons  coming  to  consult 
it;  and  his  female  domestic  servants  had  orders  to  keep  out  of  his  sight,  on  pain  of  dis- 
missal. His  dinner  he  ordered  daily  hy  a  note  placed  on  the  hall-table.  He  died,  unmar- 
ried, Feb.,  1810,  leaving  considerably  more  than  a  million  .sterling  to  his  relatives.  As  a 
philosopher,  C.  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank.  To  him  it  may  almost  be  said  we  owe 
the  foundation  of  pneumatic  chemistry,  for  prior  to  his  time  it  had  hardly  an  existence. 
In  1760,  he  discovered  the  extreme  levity  of  inflammable  air,  now  known  as  hydrogen 
gas — a  discovery  which  led  to  balloon  experiments,  and  projects  for  aerial  navigation; 
and  later,  he  ascertained  that  water  resulted  from  the  union  of  two  gases — a  discovery, 
however,  to  which  Watt  (q.v.)  is  supposed  to  have  an  equal  claim.  The  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  C.'s  proce.sses  are  remarkable.  So  high  an  authority  as  sir  Humphry 
Davy  declared,  that  they  "were  all  of  a  fini.shed  nature,  and  though  many  of  them  were 
pierformed  in  the  very  infancy  of  chemical  science,  yet  their  accuracy  and  their  beauty 
have  remained  unimpired  amidst  the  progress  of  discovery."  C.  also  wrote  papers  on 
electricity,  astronomical  in.struments,  etc. 

CAVENDISH,  Makgahet,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  second  wife  of  William,  b.  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  on 
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record  of  a  person  afflicted  with  the  cacoethes  scribendi,  vcho  had  no  capacity  whatever 
for  writing.  She  produced  no  less  than  18  folio  volumes.  10  of  which  were  printed^ 
treating,  indifl'ercntly,  on  all  subjects  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  careless  in  all,  both  as  to- 
grammar  and  style.  Her  mania  for  scribbling  kept  up  her  maids  at  night,  so  that,  if 
she  chanced  to  Avake  with  anything  on  her  mind,  they  might  be  ready  to  note  it  down 
at  once.  llie  duchess  was  relieved,  but  a  dead-weight  fell  upon  the  held  of  literature. 
She  died  in  1673. 

CAVENDISH,  TiiOM.vs,  1500-93;  the  third  circumnavigator  of  the  globe.  He  studied 
for  a  brief  period  at  Cambridge,  but  left  without  a  degree,  followed  the  court,  and  .soon 
squandered  his  inheritance,  to  repair  wliich  he  turned  to  maritime  adventure,  and  fitted 
out  a  ship  that  accompanied  sir  Kichard  Grenville's  expedition  to  Virginia  in  1585.  la 
Jul}',  1580,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  three  vessels  on  a  predatory  expedition,  passed 
through  the  .strails  of  Magellan,  cruised  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  31exico, 
and  burned  or  sunk  19  ve.ssels,  among  which  was  the  Santa  Anna,  belonging  to  the  kiug^ 
of  Spain,  and  having  an  immensely  valuable  cargo,  wliich  he  seized  off  California.  He 
returned  to  Plymouth  Sept.  9,  1588,  with  his  plunder,  having  gone  around  the  globe  in 
2  years  and  50  days.  "When  lie  came  home  it  was  said  that  his  seamen  were  clothed  la 
silk,  his  sails  were  of  damask,  and  his  topmast  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold.  Within 
three  years  he  wasted  his  wealth,  and  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  another  voy- 
age, which  was  disastrous,  his  crew  rebelling  after  leaving  the  .straits  of  Magellan  and 
compelling  him  to  return  to  England.    This  so  dispirited  him  that  he  died  on  the  voyage. 

CAVENDISH,  Sir  William,  1505-57;  brought  up  in  the  family  of  cardinal  Wolsey, 
whom  he  served  as  gentleman-usher  of  the  chamber.  He  was  present  at  the  death  of 
the  cardinal,  and  delayed  his  attendance  at  court  to  .see  the  remains  of  his  patron- properly 
cared  for.  The  act  so  pleased  Hemy  VIII.  tliat  he  made  Cavendish  a  member  of  his 
household,  treasurer  of  his  chamber,  and  a  privy  councilor,  subsequently  adding  the  dig- 
nity of  knighthood.  lie  tilled  other  olfices,  and  obtained  grants  of  valuable  lordships  in 
Hertfordshire.  His  great  propertj'  became  the  foundation  of  the  immense  estates  of  the 
dukes  of  Devonshire.  He  seems  to  liave  retained  favor  through  tlie  reigns  of  Edward 
VI.  and  3Iary.     He  was  the  author  of  Tlie  Life  and  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

CAVENDISH,  William,  duke  of  Newcastle,  a  distinguished  loyalist  of  the  17th  c, 
son  of  sir  Charles  Cavendish,  younger  brother  of  the  first  earl  of  Devonsliire,  was  b. 
1592.  His  learning  and  winning  address  made  him  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  James  I., 
who,  in  1610,  made  him  a  knight  of  the  Bath.  Other  honors  rapidly  succeeded.  lu 
1620,  he  was  made  a  peer  of  the  realm.  Charles  I.,  about  1628,  gave  him  the  title  of 
earl  of  Xewcastle-upon-Tyue,  and  in  1638  intrusted  him  with  the  tuition  of  his  son, 
afterwards  Charles  II.  His  support  of  the  king  during  the  contest  with  the  parliament- 
ary forces  was  munificent.  He  contributed  £10,000  to  the  treasury,  and  rai.sed  a  troop 
of  200  knights  and  gentlemen,  who  served  at  their  own  cost.  -As  general  of  all  the  forces 
liaised  n.  of  the  Trent,  he  had  power  to  issue  declarations,  confer  knighthood,  coin 
monej',  and  raise  men;  and  the  last  part  of  his  commission  he  executed  Avith  great  zeal. 
The  banquets  C.  gave  to  the  king  when  he  went  n.  were  magnificent  enough  to  find 
record  in  history;  one  of  them  co.st  no  less  than  £15,000,  even  in  those  days  when  money 
was  more  valuable  than  it  now  is.  After  the  battle  of  ^Vlarston  ^loor,  C.  retired  to  the 
continent,  where  he  resided,  at  times  in  great  poverty,  until  the  Restoration.  On  his 
return,  he  was  created  duke  of  Newcastle.  He  died  Dec.  25,  1676.  On  the  continent, 
he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  management  of  horses,  and 
several  plays,  not  of  a  character  to  increase  any  man's  reputation  for  intelligence. 

CAVENDISH'S  EXPERIMENT.     See  Earth,  ante. 

CA'VERY,  or  Cau'very,  a  river  in- India,  rising  about  12°  25' n.,  and  75''  34' e., 
and  flowing  s.e.  to  the  bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  about  470  m.  long,  but  navigable  only  for 
small  boats. 

CAVES,  or  Caverns  (Lat.  cams,  hollow),  are  iiollow  places  in  the  earth.  They  are 
either  natural  or  artificial.  Natural  C.  have  been  produced  by  the  fracture  and  disloca- 
tion consequent  on  the  uphearal  of  the  strata,  by  water,  or  by  both  causes  combined. 
The  denuding  or  eroding  power  of  water,  which  has  produced" the  materials  of  stratified 
rocks,  lias  formed  caverns  in  the  courses  of  rivers  and  on  the  coast-line  of  the  sea.  The 
moving  waters,  carrying  with  them  gravel  and  sand,  enter  natural  cracks  and  crevices, 
and,  by  abrading  their  walls,  increase  their  size,  so  as  to  form  C. ;  or  they  attack  less 
indurated  portions  of  the  solid  strata,  and  form  cavities  bounded  by  the  harder  rock. 
Such  caverns  are  of  frequent  occurrence  round  the  shores  of  Britain,  and  indicate, 
where  they  occur,  an  ancient  sea-margin  of  the  island.  In  limestone  rocks,  the  destroy- 
ing power  of  water  is  increased  when  it  contains  chemical  agents  wliich  have  the  power 
of  dissolving  the  substance  of  the  rock,  and  so  causing  it  to  be  carrried  off  in  solution 
by  the  water. 

C.  most  frequently  occur  in  limestone  rocks.  They  especially  abound  in  the  oolitic 
limestone,  which  on  this  account  was  called  by  the  earlier  continental  geologists  "cav- 
ern limestone."  The  celebrated  C.  of  Frauconia  in  Germany,  of  Kentucky  (q.v.)  ia 
America,  that  of  Kirkdale  in  Yoijjcshire,  and  many  others,  occur  in  this  formation. 
Next  to  limestone,  the  triassic  measures,  containing  rock-salt,  a  material  easily  removed. 
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by  water,  most  abound  in  caverns.  They  are  also  freqxientl.v  met  with  in  igneous  rocks 
— the  picturesque  cave  of  Fiiiijal.  in  Staffn.  is  formed  in  basalt;  and  in  South  America 
and  Iceland  the  modern  lava  contains  large  caverns. 

3Iany  caverns  have  a  calcareous  incrustation  lining  their  interior,  giving  them  a  gor- 
geous appearance.  Somelimcs  this  deposit  is  pure  white,  and  has,  when  the  cave  is 
lighted  up,  a  richness  and  transparency  that  cannot  be  imagined.  It  is,  however,  more 
generally  colored  bj'  the  impurities  wliich  the  water  has  taken  up  from  the  superincum- 
bent strata.  To  the  incrustations  which  are  suspended  from  the  roof,  like  icicles,  the 
name  stalactite  is  given,  while  those  rising  from  the  floor  are  designated  stalagmites. 
Sometimes  the  pendent  stalactite  is  produced  so  as  to  meet  the  ascending  stalagmite, 
and  form  pillars,  as  if  to  support  the  roof,  as  in  the  "organ"  in  the  TilueJohn  Mine, 
Derbyshire.  The  source  and  origin  of  this  deposit  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  by 
Liebig  as  follows:  The  mold  of  the  superficial  soil,  being  acted  upon  by  moisture  and. 
air,  evolves  carbonic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  bj' rain.  The  rain-water  thus  impregnated, 
permeating  the  calcareous  strata,  has  the  j)ower  of  taking  up  a  portion  of  the  lime,  which 
it  retains  in  a  liquid  condition,  until  from  evaporation  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is 
parted  with,  when  the  lime  again  returns  to  its  solid  state,  and  forms  the  incrustation. 

C.  have  an  additional  interest  to  the  geologist,  from  the  occurrence  in  many  of  osseous 
remains  under  the  calcareous  incrustations  of  the  floor.  The  bones  are  inibedded  in 
mud,  and  freciuently  concreted  into  a  firm  calcareous  breccia.  They  belong  to  the  pleie- 
toceue  period,  when  the  C.  in  Europe  were  inhabited  by  large  hyenas  and  bears.  I'or- 
tions  of  other  animals  inhabiting  the  neigiiborliood  were  dragged  by  them  into  tiieir 
dens,  to  serve  as  food.  In  this  way  the  bones  of  herbivorous  and  other  animals  are  found 
mi.ved  with  those  of  the  beasts  of  prey;  tiiey  have  a  broken  and  gnawed  appearance, 
.similar  to  what  is  produced  on  recent  bones  by  the  teeth  of  a  hyena.  Ko  less  than  33 
species  of  mammals  and  5  species  of  birds  have  been  discovered  in  the  C.  of  the  British 
islands,  of  which  about  the  half  still  survive  in  Europe,  while  the  remainder  are  extinct. 
The  mammals  arc  species  of  ox,  deer,  horse,  wolf,  dog,  hare,  fox,  weasel,  water-rat, 
mole,  bat,  hippopotamus,  and  rhinoceros,  besides  the  hyena  and  bear;  and  the  birds  are 
species  of  lark,  partridge,  pigeon,  goose,  and  crow. 

The  most  productive  ossiferous  cavern  in  Britain  is  that  of  Kirkdale,  25  m.  fronj 
York,  in  which  the  remains  of  about  300  iiyeuas  have  been  detected,  besides  inuunier 
able  gnawed  bones  of  those  animals  on  which  thcj'  preyed.  The  carboniferous  limestonei^ 
of  Glamorganshire  abound  in  caves,  which  have  been  explored  by  Buckland,  and  more 
recently  and  thoroughly  by  Dr.  Falconer.  At  the  meeting  of  the  geological  society  in 
June,  1800,  Dr.  Falconer  thus  describes  the  contents  of  one  of  them,  called  Bacon 
hole.  On  the  limestone  floor  of  the  cave  are — (l.)a  few  inches  of  marine  sand,  abound- 
ing with  Utorina  rudis,  L.  Utoralis,  and  davniUa  nigricauft,  witli  bones  of  an  arvicola  and 
birds;  (2.)  a  thin  layer  of  stalagmite;  (3.)  two  feet  of  blackish  sand,  containing  a  mass 
of  bones  of  clephas  (intiqiiuK,  with  remains  of  meles  taxus  i\ud  putorius  ;  (4.)  two  feet  of 
oclireous  earth,  limestone  breccia,  and  sandy  layers,  with  remains  of  elcphc/x  antiquvs, 
rhinoccroa  hemitoicJms,  hycvnci,  canis  lupvs,  nrstis  spcla'ux,  hos,  and  cerrits;  (5.)  irregular 
stalagmite;  (G.)  two  feel  of  limestone  l)reccia  and  stalagmite,  with  bone(,  of  ursus  und. 
do.<;  (7.)  a  foot  or  so  of  irregular  stalagmite,  with  urmis;  and  (8.)  dark-coUred  superficial 
«arth,  kept  sloppy  by  abundant  drip,  with  bones  of  bos,  cervus,  canu  eulpes,  horns  of 
reindeer  and  roebuck,  together  with  shells  of  patella,  mytilus,  purj  ira,  and  liiorina 
(proltably  brought  into  the  cavern  as  food  by  birds),  and  also  pieces  A  ancient  British 
pottery.  After  a  review  of  the  fauna  of  the  bone  caves  of  this  cour.cry  and  of  Europe, 
Dr.  Falconer  concludes  that  the  cav(!s  of  Glamorganshire  have  probably  been  filled  up 
with  their  mammalian  remains  since  the  deposition  of  the  bouUlor-clay,  and  that  there 
exist  no  mammalian  remains  in  the  ossiferous  caves  of  England  and  Wales  referable  to 
a  fauna  of  a  more  ancient  geological  date.     See  Kknt's  Caveb.**. 

Ossiferous  V.  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  fossils  af  those  in  Australia  show- 
that  the  fauna  of  the  pleistocene  period  had  a  remarkal)le  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
present  day.     The  remains  consi.st  chiefly  of  kangaroos  and  Allied  genera  of  marsupials. 

CAVIA'NA,  an  island  of  Brazil,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amazon,  about  35  m.  long 
by  20  wide;  fertile  and  well-stocked  with  cattle.  The  little  town  of  Robadello,  on  the 
8.e.  coast  of  the  island,  is  almost  exactly  under  the  equator. 

CAV'IAEE,  the  salted  rocs  of  the  common  sturgeon  (acdpenser  sturio)  and  other  fishes 
of  the  same  genus.  See  Sturgeon.  It  is  cliiefly  prepared  in  R>issia,  where  it  is  greatly 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  It  is  also  use(i  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Italy  and 
France.  The  species  of  .sturgeon  from  the  roe  of  which  it  is  chiefly  i)repared,  inlialjit 
the  Caspian  and  Black  seas  and  their  tributary  rivers.  Among  them  are  the  bielaga, 
or  great  sturgeon  (accipmser  huw).  the  o?,fiQ\.cr  {A.  ffukUnKhuUii),  the  scherg  or  sevruga 
{A.  xtdlntiis),  and  the  sterlet  {A.  rvihmus).  The  C.  made  from  the  roe  of  the  last, 
named  species  is  esteemed  particuhu'ly  delicious,  and  is  reserved  for  the  R\issian  court. 
Astrakhan  is  a  principal  seat  of  the  jireparation  of  caviare.  More  than  400,000  lbs.  of 
C.  have  been  prei)ared  in  tlie  Caspian  fishery  in  a  single  year. 

CAVITE,  a  t.  of  considerable  importance  on  the  island  of  liUzon,  one  of  the  Philip- 
pines.    It  is  situated  on  tlic  bay  of  Manila,  10  m.  s.s.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  of  which 
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it  forms  the  quarantine  station.  It  has  a  large  cigar  manufactory,  is  the  chief  naval 
depot  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  east,  and  gives  name  to  a  province  with  a  pop. 
of  57.000.     Tlie  population  of  the  town  itself  is  some  6,000  or  7,000. 

CAVOR,  or  Cavouk',  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  7  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Pineroio.  It  has  niauufacture.s  of  silk-twist,  linens,  leather,  etc.,  and  marble  and  slate 
<iuarries.     Pop.  6,000  or  7,000. 

CAVO-RILIE  VO  (Ital.).  In  this  peculiar  kind  of  rilievo,  Avhich  was  extensively  em- 
ploved  by  Egyptian  artists,  the  highest  surface  of  the  object  represented  is  only  on  a 
level  with  the  plane  of  the  original  stone,  the  rounded  sides  being  cut  into  it.  The 
effect  resembles  that  of  a  concave  seal.  It  is  correctly  described  as  intagUo  riUecoto.  A 
wood-cut  is  given  in  Y-AuhoK^  Dictionary  of  Terms  in  Art  ot  the  Egyptian  king  Amu- 
noph  III.  in  hieroglyphics. 

CAVOUR,  Count  Camilla  Benso  di,  a  distinguished  Italian  statesman  of  the  19th 
c,  the  descendant  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family  of  Piedmont,  was  b.  at  Turin,  Aug. 
10,  1810.  He  was  educated  for  a  military  career,  but  his  liberal  tendencies  being  likely 
to  prove  an  insuperable  barrier  to  his  promotion,  he  retired  during  the  stirring  events 
of  1830-31,  and  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  in  which  he  introduced  great  improve- 
ments. He  was  the  first  to  use  guano  in  Piedmont;  and,  at  his  instigation,  a  national 
agricultural  society  was  formed."  During  a  residence  in  England,  he  made  himself  inti- 
mately acquainted'with  the  political  organization  of  the  country,  and  alsoAvith  its  indus- 
trial institutions;  knowledge  of  which  he  made  good  use  on  his  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try in  1842.  In  conjunction  with  Count  Cesare  Balbo,  he  in  1847  established  a  political 
daily  journal,  in  wli'ich  he  advocated  the  interests  of  the  middle  classes— a  representa- 
tive system,  somewhat  after  the  pattern  of  the  English  constitution,  as  opposed  alike  to 
absolutism  on  the  one  hand,  and  mob  rule  on  the  other.  On  his  suggestion,  the  king 
was  petitioned  for  a  constitution,  which  was  granted  in  Feb.,  1848.  As  a  member  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  during^  the  stormy  period  which  succeeded  Charles  Albert's 
declaration  of  Avar  against  Austria  in  Mar.,  C.  strenuously  opposed  the  ultra-democrats, 
and  counseled  an  alliance  with  England  as  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  success  of  the 
Italian  arms.  In  the  marcjuis  d'Azeglio's  ministry,  formed  soon  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Novara,  C.  was  successively  minister  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  minister  of  marine, 
and  minister  of  finance;  and  in  1852  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  d'Azeglio  as  premier. 
From  this  time  until  his  resignation  in  1859,  in  consequence  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Villafranca,  C.  was  "the  originator  as  well  as  the  director  of  the  Sai-dinian  pol- 
icy. Taking  upon  himself  at  dili'ereut  times,  in  addition  to  the  premiership,  the  duties 
of  the  ministers  of  finance,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  and  latterly  of  home  and  foreign 
affairs,  he  greatly  improved  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  introduced  free- 
trade,  consolidated  constitutionalism,  weakened  clerical  influence,  and  made  Sardinia  a 
power  of  some  account  in  Europe,  by  bringing  her  into  alliance  with  England  and 
France  against  Russia.  The  dispatches  which  C.  penned  in  reply  to  those  of  Austria, 
prior  to  "the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war,  are  on  all  hands  acknowledged  as  master- 
pieces of  a.stute  diplomacy.  In  Jan.,  1860,  C.  was  again  called  upon  to  preside  over 
the  Sardinian  government,  the  duties  of  foreign  minister  likewise  devolving  upon  him, 
and  temporarilj'  those  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  also.  He  continued  to  direct  the 
Sardinian  policy  until  his  death,  June,  1861. 

CA'VY  (cavia),  a  genus  of  ciuadrupeds  of  the  order  rodentia,  regarded  as  the  type  of  a 
family,  caddie,  differing  from  the  hare  family  (leporida;),  in  the  complete  want  of  clav- 
icles, in  the  want  of  growing  roots  to  the  molar  teeth,  and  in  having  the  incisors  situated 
as  in  other  quadrupeds  generally,  and  not  in  the  peculiar  manner  so  characteristic  of  the 
hares.  There  are  four  molar  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  in  the  genus  C.  these  are  compound; 
and  the  genus  is  further  characterized  by  four  toes  on  each  of  the  fore-feet,  and  three  on 
each  of  the  hind-feet,  by  the  feet  not  being  webbed,  by  the  females  having  only  two 
teats,  and  by  the  want  of  a  tail.  One  species,  cavia  cobaya,  has  been  long  Avell  known 
as  a  domesticated  animal,  and  has  been  a  common  pet  and  plaj^thing  of  children  in 
Europe,  almost  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Common  C.  or  Restless  C,  but  much  more  frequently  receives  the  name  of  Guinea- 
pig,  although  it  is  neither  nearly-  related  to  pigs,  nor  a  native  of  Guinea.  Perhaps  Guinea, 
in  this  name,  may  be  a  corruption  of  Guiana,  the  cavies,  and  indeed  the  whole  family 
of  the  cavidce,  being  exclusivelj'  South  American.  The  colors  wdnch  the  domesticated 
C.  exhibits  have  never  been  seen  in  any  of  the  wild  cavies  of  South  America;  and  as  it 
is  known  to  have  exhibited  the  same  variations  of  color  from  about  the  time  of  its  intro- 
duction into  Europe,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  long  domesticated  by  some  of  the  South 
American  tribes.  The  Guinea-pig  multiplies  with  a  rapidityexceeding  that  of  anj- other 
known  quadruped,  producing  young  ones  when  only  two  months  old,  and  afterwards  at 
intervals  of  two  mouths,  and  from  four  to  twelve  in  a  litter.  This  extraordinary  fecun- 
dity is  probably  not  so  much  the  result  of  domestication,  as  a  provision  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  race 'in  a  wild  state,  the  little  animal  being  very  defenseless  and  destitute  of 
means  of  escape,  the  ready  prey  of  every  carnivorous  beast  and  bird. — The  other  species 
of  C.  much  resemble  the  Guinea-pig.  Some  of  them  are  very  numerous  in  some  parts 
of  South  America,  and  are  sought  for  food,  although  no  such  use  is  made  of  the  domes- 
ticated cavy.     The  agouti  (q.v.)  and  the  capybara  (q.v.)  are  ranked  among  the  c-avidce. 
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CAWDOR,  or  Calder,  a  parish  in  co.  Xairn,  Scotland,  noted  as  the  site  of  Cawdor 
castle  in  which  Shakespeare  places  the  murder  of  Duncan  by  Macbeth.  But  the  murder 
took  place  400  years  before  the  castle  was  built — which  may  prove  that  Shakespeare  was 
"not  for  a  day  but  for  all  time."  During  the  rebellion  of  1745,  lord  Lovat  was  for  a 
time  concealed  in  this  castle. 

CAWK,  a  popular  name  for  a  massive  variety  of  the  mineral  called  heavy  spar  or 
sulphate  of  baryta.     See  Baryta. 

CAWNPORE',  a  city  of  the  Doab,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about  140  m.  above 
Allahabad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna,  being  separated  by  the  river  from  Oude,  whose 
capital,  Luckuow,  lies  53  m.  to  the  n.e.  The  lat.  is  26"  29'  u.,  and  the  long.  80°  25'  east. 
The  stream  in  front,  varying,  according  to  the  season,  from  500  yards  in  width  to  more 
than  a  mile,  presents  a  large  and  motley  assemblage  of  steam-vessels  and  native  craft. 
C,  at  least  as  a  place  of  note,  is  of  recent  origin,  being  indebted  for  its  growth,  besides 
its  commercial  facilities,  partly  to  military  and  political  considerations.  In  1777,  being 
then  an  appendage  of  Oude,  it  was  assigned  by  the  nawab  as  the  station  of  a  subsidiary 
force;  and  in  1801  it  became,  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact,  Briti.sh  propertj'.  Its  canton- 
ments, having  accommodation  for  7,000  troops,  have  gradually  accumulated  about 
50,000  native  inhabitants;  while  the  city  itself  contains  a  somewhat  larger  population  of 
similar  origin.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857,  C.  was  the  scene  of  Nana  Sahib's  massacre 
of  his  English  captives.  Though  C.  is  only  379  ft.  above  the  sea,  yet,  during  winter, 
considerable  quantities  of  ice  are  made  for  preservation,  through  the  exposingjof  water  by 
night  in  shallow  vessels.     Pop.  '72  of  C.  (spelt  also  Khan-pur),  122,770. 

CAWNPORE,  the  district  of  the  above-described  city,  in  the  lieutenant-governorship 
"of  the  u.w.  provinces.  Occupying  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Doab,  it  touches  at  once 
the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges;  while  to  the  eastward  it  has  Futtehpore,  and,  to  the  west- 
ward. Etawah  and  Furruckal)iid.  With  a  pop.  in  '71  of  1,155,439,  it  has  an  area  of 
2,353  .sq.m.,  stretching  in  lat.  from  25°  55'  to  27  n.,  and  in  long,  from  79'"  34'  to  80  37' 
east.  It  is  an  alluvial  plain  of  great  fertilitj'.  The  vine  is  cultivated,  and  indigo  grows 
wild.  Besides  its  two  mighty  i-ivers  and  their  navigable  tributaries,  the  Ganges  canal 
traverses  the  countrj'  for  about  60  miles. 

CAXAMAR'CA,  or  Cajamarca,  a  province  in  the  n.w.  of  Peru,  with  a  capital  of  its 
own  name.  It  is  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Andes,  forming  part  of  the  basin  of  theMaranon. 
The  province  has  273,000  inhabitants,  and  the  city  about  20,000. 

CAXAMAR'CA,  or  Cajamarca,  a  Peruvian  citj',  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  tlie  e.  side  of  the  Andes,  in  a  fertile  valley  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
9,000  ft.  above  tide,  7°  7'  s.  and  78°  31'  w. ;  72  m.  n.n.e.  of  IVuxillo.  The  streets  are  regu- 
lar, but  most  of  the  houses  are  of  claj'.  There  are  two  or  three  fine  churclies,  a 
monastery,  a  nunnery,  and  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Atahualpa,  the  last  of  the  Incas 
of  Peru,  who  was  murdered  there  by  the  Spaniards  in  1533.  Near  the  city  are  the 
sulphur  springs  of  Pultamarca,  called  "the  Inca's  baths,"  which  have  a  temperature  of 
156  and  are  much  frequented.  There  are  manufactures  of  wool,  linen,  steel,  silver,  etc., 
and  a  irood  trade  with  Truxillo.  A  railway  connects  C.  with  the  port  of  Pijcasmaj'O. 
Pop.  12.000. 

CAXAMARQUIL  LA,  a  t.  of  n.  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Libertad,  100  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Tru.xilJo.     Pop.  ;ibout  8,000. 

CAXATAMBO,  or  C^ajatamho,  a  t.  of  n.  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Ancachs,  120  m. 
n.n.e.  of  Lima,  with  a  pop.  of  about  6,000.     There  are  silver-mines  in  the  neighborhood. 

CAXIAS.  a  t.  in  Brazil  on  the  river  Itapicuru,  about  300  m.  s.e.  of  Maranhao.  It  is 
a  place  of  large  trade  in  rice,  cotton,  cattle,  etc. 

CAXTON,  William,  who  introduced  printing  into  England,  wash,  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent,  about  1422.  The  particulars  of  tiie  life  of  this  great  benefactor  of  his  country  are 
scanty.  He  was  apprenticed  in  1439  to  Robert  Large,  a  wealthy  London  mercer.  At 
the  death  of  tiie  latter  in  1441,  he  went  to  Bruges,  wherein  1462  or  1463  he  seems  to  have 
been  governor  of  a  ciiartered  a.'^sociation  of  Engli.'sh  adventurers  trading  to  foreign  parts. 
In  1471,  C.  entered  the  .service  of  Margaret,  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  formerly  an 
Englisli  princess;  and  apparently  towards  the  end  of  1476  he  set  uphis  wooden  printing- 
press  at  the  sign  of  the  red  pale  in  tiie  almonrj-  at  Westminster.  The  art  of  printing  he 
had  acquired  din-ing  his  scjourn  in  Bruges,  doubtless  from  Colard  Mansion,  a  well- 
known  printer  of  that  city;  and  in  1474  he  put  through  tiie  press  the  first  book  printed 
in  the  English  tongue,  the  RfcvycU  of  tlie  IJMoryva  of  Troye,  a  tran.slation  of  Raoid  le 
Fevre's  work.  The  Game  and  Plnyc  of  ihe  ChcHxc  was  another  of  C.'s  earliest  publica- 
tions; but  the  DiettH  and  Notahlc  TJV.v  Sayi'n^jfi  of  the  IV/ilonophcrx,  published  in  1477,  in 
the  first  book  which  can  with  certainty  be  maintained  to  have  bi;en  jirinted  in  England. 
All  the  eight  founts  of  ty]K'  from  which  C.  printed  may  be  called  black  letter.  Of  the 
99  known  distinct  productions  of  C.'s  press,  no  less  than  38  survive  in  siiigle  copies  or  in 
fragments  onl}-.  C.,  who  was  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  translated  many  of  the 
works  tliat  issued  from  his  press,  w^as  diligent  in  the  excrci>.:e  of  his  craft  or  in  transla- 
tion till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  which  seems  to  iiave  happened  about  the  close 
of  the  year  1491.     In  1877,  the  printer  and  his  work  were  fittingly  commemorated  by  a 
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typosrraphical  exhibition  in  London.  See  Tlie  Old  Printer  and  the  New  Presx,  by  Charles 
Kuight  (1854);  L(fe  and  TypograjJiy  of  William  C.  (1861-6:j),  by  W.  Blades;' uud  llie 
Biography  and  Typography  of  C.  (IbTT),  by  liie  same  author. 

CAYAM  BE,  or  Cayambe-Urcu.  a  pe;ik  of  the  Andes,  4o  m.  n.e.  of  Quito,  in  Ecuador. 
It  is  of  regular  conical  shape,  19,540  ft.  high,  and  always  capped  with  snow.  It  is  espe- 
cially notable  for  being  situated  almost  exactly  under  the  equator. 

CAYCOS,  or  Caicos,  or  The  Keys,  four  of  the  Bahama  islands,  in  the  Atlantic, 
between  21'  and  27'  n.,  and  about  72  west.  Great  Key  is  30  m.  long.  Little  and  North 
Keys  and  Providence  island  are  smaller. 

CAYENNE,  a  fortified  seaport,  capital  of  French  Guiana,  on  the  west  point  of  an 
i.sland  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oyak.  The  roadstead  is  excellent, 
and  the  port  commodious  but  shallow.  C,  though  it  is  the  entrepot  of  all  the 
trade  of  the  colony,  is  chiefly  known  as  a  great  French  penal  settlement.  The 
island,  32  miles  in  circumference,  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  •  narrow  channel; 
its  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  climate  is  extremely  unwholesome  for  Europeans,  large  num- 
bers of  the  convicts  having  been  caiTied  off  by  various  malignant  fevers.  C.  became  a 
Freucii  colon  V  about  1635;  deportation  hither  began  during  the  first  French  revolution 
Pop.  about  8' 000. 

CAYENNE  CHEREY.     See  Eugenia. 

CAYENNE  PEPPEE  consists  of  tlie  powder  of  the  dried  pods,  and  more  especially  of 
the  dried  seeds  of  different  species  of  Capsicum  (q.v.),  particularly  of  C  frutescens. 

CAYLEY,  Sir  George,  1733-1857;  an  English  physicist  and  inventor,  whoss 
experiments  on  the  steam  engine  resulted  in  the  invention  of  the  air  engine.  Among 
Ills  other  inventions  Avas  an  arrangement  for  applying  the  power  of "electricitj-  to 
machinery.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  London  polytechnic  institution,  and 
late  in  life  was  a  member  of  parliament  for  Scarborough. 

CAYLUS,  AxNE  Claude  Philippe  de  Tubieres,  Count  de,  Marquis  d'Esternav, 
Baron  de  Bransac,  1692-1765.  When  young  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  French 
army,  but  after  the  peace  of  Rastadt  (1714)  he  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  tlie 
east,  studying  and  collecting  antiquities,  on  which  he  published  several  works.  lie 
rediscovered  the  method  of  encaustic  painting  witli  wax,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  He  was 
also  an  engraver,  and  copied  many  of  the  famous  pictures  of  the  old  masters.  But  he  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  several  romances,  humorous  pieces,  and  fairy  tales. 

CAYLUS,  Maktiie  ^Marguerite  de  Yillette  de  Murcay,  Marquise  de, 
1673-1729;  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  D'Aubigne,  but  converted  by  Mme.  Main- 
tenon  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  She  acquired"  celebrity  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
court  society.  Racine  so  admired  her  abilities  that  he  wrote  the  pi-ologue  to  his  tragedy 
of  Esther  as  a  compliment  to  her.  Her  first  husband,  the  marqufs  de  Caylus.'was 
worthless  and  dissipated.  After  his  death,  she  became  the  mistress  of  the"^  duke  of 
Villeroi,  for  which  she  was  sent  away  from  the  court;  but  after  the  death  of  Mme. 
Maiuteuon  she  was  restored  to  favor.     Voltaire  edited  her  Souvenirs. 

CAYMAN,  a  name  somewhat  variously  used,  either  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of 
some,  or  as  a  common  name  for  all  the  cvocodilidce  of  South  America.  See  Alligator, 
The  genus  alligator  is  by  some  naturalists  of  the  present  day  divided  into  three  genera 
to  one  of  which  the  name  C.  {caiman)  is  appropriated,  ancl  of  which  the  type  is  the 
species  called  the  eye-browed  C.  (alligator  palpebrosus),  to  which  the  name  C.  is  dis- 
tinctively applied  in  Surinam  and  Guiana,  a  .species  very  abundant  there,  but  not  one 
of  the  largest  or  more  dangerous  of  its  tribe.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  three  bony  plates, 
separated  by  sutures  only,  which  form  each  eyebrow  or  eyelid,  projecting  "as  large 
knobs  like  a  man's  fist;  and  this,  and  the  scarcely  webbcdlfeet,  constitute  the  most. 
important  characters  of  the  genus  or  subgenus  cayman.  To  this  subgenus  belong  also 
A.  trigonatus,  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  same  species,  and  A.  gihbiccps. 

CAYMANS — in  English,  alligators— ihvce  low  islets  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  which 
form  a  dependency  of  .Jamaica,  being  130  m.  to  the  n.w.  of  it.  Di-scovered  by  Col- 
umbus, they  were"  by  him  called  Tortugas.  from  the  abundance  of  turtle — st'ill  the 
staple  production  of  the  group.  On  an  area  of  about  2.000  acres,  the  population  does  not 
exceed  1500  or  1600.  The  soil  yields  corn  and  vegetables;  and  the  people  rear  hogs  and 
poultry. 

CAYUGA,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Xew  York,  extending  from  lake  Ontario  half  way 
across  the  state,  intersected  by  the  New  York  Ceirtral  and  several  other  railroads;  752 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  65,084.  It  is  a  fine  agricultural  section,  with  undulating  surface. 
Gypsum,  salt,  and  limestone  are  among  the  minerals.  Xear  the  center  of  the  co.  lies 
Owasco  lake,  about  10  m.  long,  and  on  the  w.  border  is  Cayuga  lake.  Tlie  chief  pro- 
ductions are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,Vo.ol,  and  tobacco.  Co. 
seat,  the  citj'  of  Auburn. 

CAYUGA  LAKE,  a  fine  navigable  sheet  of  water  in  w.  central  New  York,  38  m. 
long,  and  from  1  to  .3^  m.  wide.     At  the  n.  end  it  is  shallow,  but  in  some  places  it  is 
very  deep.     It  is  377  ft.  above  tide  water,  and  146  ft.  higher  than  lake  Ontario,  into 
L.  K.  III.— 38 
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^vhich  it  empties  tlirough  Seneca  river.     The  lake  is  much  frequented  by  tourists  and 
pleasure  seekers. 

CAYUGAS,  one  of  the  Indian  tribes  forming  the  Six  Nations  in  Xew  York.  They 
built  the  villages  around  Cayuga  lake  in  central  New  York,  and,  Avhen  first  known  by 
the  French  explorers  from  Canada,  were  able  to  muster  .several  hundred  warriors.  The 
C.  were,  with  the  other  Iroquois,  against  the  French  in  the  wars  of  the  ITtli  century.  A 
few  of  their  chiefs  became  Christians;  and  one  who  was  taken  in  war  and  sent  to  the 
galleys  in  France,  on  his  return  to  Canada  became  a  friend  of  the  white  man.  In  the 
American  revolution  they  were  on  the  English  side.  After  peace,  they  ceded  nearly  all 
their  lands  to  the  state  except  a  small  reservation,  and  that  they  abandoued  about  1800, 
when  some  of  them  went  to  the  Senecas,  some  to  Canada,  and  others  to  the  Indian 
country.     Scarcely  200  of  the  tribe  now  remain. 

CAZAL'LA  DE  LA  SIERRA,  at.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  39  m.  n.e.  of 
the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  a  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Morena;  the  district 
around  is  mountainous  and  well  wooded,  and  aboinuls  in  minerals  of  various  kinds, 
including  iron,  silver,  copper,  sulphur,  and  marble.  The  inliabitants,  niunberiug 
between  7,000  and  8,000,  are  chieily  employed  in  smelting  metals,  manufacturing 
cannon,  machinery,  and  agricultural  implements.  Some  tanning,  weaving,  etc.,  are 
also  carried  on. 

CAZEMBE,  or  K.^zemhe,  an  important  countrj"  of  Africa,  the  limits  of  which  have 
not  been  clearly  determined,  but  its  center  has  been  fixed  at  aljout  lat.  12"  s. ,  and  long. 
31°  ea.st.  The  king's  rule  extends  over  a  great  portion  of  the  established  route  acro.ss  the 
continent  of  Africa,  from  the  Congo,  up  tiie  valley  of  Lulua,  and  down  the  valley  of 
Luapiila.  Vegetation  is  generally  luxuriant.  Its  chief  products  are  manioc,  maize,  salt^ 
copper,  iron,  and  ivory.     The  people  arc  called  Balonda  or  Baloi. 

CAZEM'BE  (ante),  the  hereditary  name  of  an  African  chief,  whose  territory  is  s.  of 
lake  Moero,  and  n.  of  Bangweolo,  between  11'  and  9  s. ;  120,000  sq.m.;  pop.  500,000. 
The  country  forms  a  hollowed  plain,  and  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  among  tho 
most  important  of  which  is  the  Luapnla,  which  is  supi)osed  to  be  one  of  the  head 
streams  of  the  Congo.  The  population  consists  of  two  races,  the  Messiras  and  the 
Campololas,  of  whom  the  former  are  natives  subjugated,  and  the  latter  intruders  and 
rulers;  they  alone  being  eligible  to  office,  and  theirs  being  the  language  of  the  court. 
Some  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture,  and  millet,  maize,  manioc,  .sugar-cane,  yams, 
gourds,  and  bananas  are  grown.  The  horse  and  tlie  ass  arc  unknown  animals;  sheep 
are  .scarce,  but  cattle  are  abundant.  Salt  is  an  important  arlifle  of  trade,  and  coarse 
cotton  cloth,  earthenware,  and  iron  goods  are  the  chief  manufactures.  The  exports  are 
slaves,  ivory  and  copper-ore.  The  chief,  or  cazembe,  has  despotic  power,  and  uses  it 
barbarously.  He  has  600  wives,  and  the  great  nobles  take  as  many  as  they  can  afford  to 
keep.  The  capital  is  moved  wlienever  a  new  ruler  is  put  in  power.  Tiie  country  of  the 
Cazembe  was  first  visited  by  white  men  in  1796.  It  has  not  yet  been  explored  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

CAZENO'VIA,  a  village  and  township  in  Madison  cc,  N.  Y.:  pop.  '75,  4,240.  The 
village  is  on  Cazenovia  lake,  and  is  reached  by  the  Cazenovia  and  Canastota  railroad. 
There  is  a  Methodist  seminary  in  the  place. 

CAZORLA,  a  t.  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  40  m.  e.n.e.  of  Jaen.  C,  which  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  declivity,  and  is  .wll  watered  1)y  the 
Vega;  has  two  old  castles — one  an  Arab  structure — manufactures  of  leather,  earthen- 
ware, soap,  and  bricks,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.     Pop.  7,500. 

CAZOTTE,  .lACCiUKs,  1720-92;  a  French  author,  educated  by  the  Jesuits.  He  pro- 
duced at  first  a  mock  romance  and  a  coar.se  song  Avhich  became  so  popular  that  he 
undertook  something  more  respectable  and  brought  out  his  Roman  (VOUvicr.  This  was 
followed  with  /y/;  Diable  Amourenx,  and  another  sportive  creation.  He  also  continued 
Voltaire's  Civil  Wtir  in  Geneva  with  such  close  similarity  that  no  one  doubted  the  work 
to  \m  tliat  of  Voltaire.  Cazotte  next  took  a  wido  departure,  emln-aced  the  views  of  the 
Illuminati,  and  declared  that  he  possessed  the  power  of  ])roi)liccy.  lie  adhered  to  tho 
royal  cause,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  arrested  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and 
executed. 

CEANO  THUS.    See  Red  Root. 

CEARA,  .1  province  of  Brazil,  on  the  n.  coast,  situated  in  lat.  2°  40'  to  7"  25'  s.,  long. 
87  40  tu  41  30  west.  It  has  an  area  of  42,600  sq.m..  witli,  '72,  700,000  inhabitants. 
It  alKJUnds  in  balsams,  gums,  resins,  and  fruits;  and  among  its  minerals  are  gold,  iron, 
copper,  and  salt.  Tin:  port  of  C.  had  a  trade  with  Great  Britain  in  1874  amounting  to 
£9(i;)..")Sl. 

CEBADILLA.     See  Sab.\dii.l.\. 

CEBES.  a  Greek  philosopher,  disciple  of  Socrates,  mentioned  by  Plato  and  byXeno- 
phon  as  di.'^tinguished  for  virtue  and  love  of  trutli.  Tlie  work  Tnbuln  dhfitis  attributed 
to  liim  professes  to  be  an  exiihuiation  of  an  allegorical  picture,  and  begins  with  the 
Platonic  doctrine  that  men  enter  the  earth  from  a  pre-exi.stent  state,  in  which  they  were 
taught  how  to  guide  their  course  in  this  world;  but  the  draught  of  oblivion,  which  all 
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must  drink,  though  uot  in  cQUul  quiintities,  causes  them  to  forget  the  instructions.  Many 
allurements  entice  them  to  vice,  but  by  patience  and  endurance  they  may  attain  to  vir- 
tue and  liappincss.  Sciences  are  declared  uot  to  be  the  true  discipline,  but  yet  to  be 
useful,  especially  as  restraint  for  the  young. 

CEBU,  a  city  on  the  island  of  Cebu,  one  of  the  Pliilippines,  400  m.  s.e.  of  JIauila. 
Cebu  is  the  oldest  provincial  town  in  the  archipelago,  aiid  still  ranks  as  one  of  the  best 
.built,  while  its  position  makes  it  the  chief  commercial  center  for  the  soutliern  Plulip- 
pines.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  military  governor,  and  an  alcalde,  as  well  as  the  governor- 
general  of  the  Vis.sagas.  There  are  exports  of  sugar,  lienip,  tobacco,  Japan-wood,  etc. 
The  grave  of  Magellan,  the  navigator,  is  on  the  island  of  Matau,  opposite  tlie  town.  Pop., 
inclusive  of  the  suburb  of  St.  ^Nicholas,  about  34,000. 

CEBU,  or  Zebu,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  between  9'  35'  and  11°  n.,  and  123" 
and  123"  50' e. ;  about  1200  sq.m.  The  surface  is  rough,  and  the  soil  not  suited  to 
agriculture,  though  there  are  fertile  valleys  producing  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
cocoa.     The  climate,  though  very  hot,  is  salubrious. 

CE'BUS  (Gr.  an  ape  or  monkey),  a  geims  of  American  monkej's,  characterized  by  a 
romid  head  and  short  muzzle,  a  facial  angle  of  about  60",  long  thumbs,  and  a  long  pre- 
hensile tail  entirely  covered  with  hair.  The  species  are  numeious,  all  of  very  lively  dis- 
position and  gregarious  habits,  living  in  trees.  They  feed  chiefly  on  fruits,  but  also  on 
insects,  worms,  and  mollu.sks.  They  are  included  under  the  popular  designation  Sapa- 
JOU  in  its  wider  sense,  and  some  of  them  are  the  monkeys  to  which  this  name  is  some- 
times more  strictly  appropriated.  Tlie  names  Sajou  and  Sai  are  also  given  to  some  of 
them,  and  some  are  called  Capuchin  (q.v.)  monkeys.  One  of  the  most  common  species 
in  Guiana  is  the  Weeper  Monkey,  or  Weeper  Sapajou  (C.  upellu). — The  name  capuchin 
is  perhaps  most  frequently- given  to  G.  aipucldiius,  a  brownisli  species,  with  head,  feet, 
and  hands  generally  black,  and  front,  shoulders,  and  cheeks  whitish.  Some  of  the 
species  of  C.  are  adorned  with  beards. — The  name  cebida  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
American  monliej's  collectively,  as  a  family  or  tribe.     See  Monkey. 

CEC'CO  D'ASCOLI,  1257-1327;  the  popuLar  name  of  Francesco  degli  Stabili,  a 
mediaeval  poet  and  encyclopaedist.  He  studied  mathematics  and  astrology,  and  was 
professor  of  the  latter  science  in  the  university  of  Bologna.  Having  published  a  com- 
mentary on  the  sphere  of  John  de  Sacrobosco,  in  wliich  he  propounded  bold  theories 
concerning  the  employment  and  agency  of  demons,  the  clerical  party  caused  liim  to  be 
condemned  to  certain  fasts,  prayers,  and  fines;  but  he  eluded  punishment  by  going  to 
Florence.  His  free-thinking  and  plain-speaking,  however,  raised  up  many  enemies;  he 
had  attacked  Dante's  Commcdia  and  his  fate  was  sealed;  an  old  accusation  of  impiety 
was  renewed,  and  he  was  tried,  sentenced,  and  burnt  at  the  stake  in  Florence,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age. 

CECIDOMYIA  (Gr.  JceMdion.  a  gall-nut;  and  myia,  a  fly  or  gnat),  a  genus  of  dipterous 
(two-winged)  insects  of  the  f-A\ni\y  tipidarm — the  gnat  and  mosquito  family;  having 
downy  wings,  which  have  three  ncrvures,  and  are  horizontal  when  at  rest;  antennte  as 
long  as  the  body,  with  bead-like  joints  and  whirls  of  hairs  at  the  joints;  long  legs,  and 
tlie  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  very  short.  The  species  are  numerous;  nearly  thirty  are  Brit- 
ish. All  are  of  small  size,  but  some  of  them  are  verj'  important  on  account  of  the  rav- 
ages which  their  maggots  effect  in  grainerops.  C.  cereaJis,  sometimes  called  the  barley 
midge,  a  brownish-red  fly  with  silverj-^  wings,  of  which  the  maggot  is  vermilion-colored, 
is  often  very  destructive  to  crops  of  barley  and  spelt  in  Germa^iy.  The  little  maggots 
live  in  families  between  the  stalk  and  the  sheath  of  the  leaf,  abstracting  the  juice  of  the 
plant. — The  Wheat-fly  (q.v.  and  the  Hessian  Fly  (q.v.)  belong  to  this  genus. — Some 
of  the  species  of  C.  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  young  buds  of  trees,  which  the  larvre 
transform  into  galls. 

CECIL,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Maryland,  on  the  Delaware  and  Pennsjdvania  border,  inter- 
sected by  three  railroads;  300" sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  27,108 — 4466  colored.  It  has  an  uneven 
surface  and  fertile  soil,  its  products  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,,  hay,  butter,  and 
wool.  Of  stone  and  minerals  there  are  granite,  gneiss,  slate,  iron,  chrome,  and  sulph- 
ate of  magnesia.  There  are  flouring  mills,  and  several  other  manufactories.  Co.  seat, 
Elkton. 

CECIL,  Richard,  1748-1810;  a  mini.ster  of  the  church  of  England,  celebrated  as  a 
pulpit  orator.  His  works  have  been  published  in  England  and  in  New^  York.  They 
arc  prized  for  deep  spiritual  fervor. 

CECIL,  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  son  of  Wh^liam,  was  b.  about  1550.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  liaving  previously  held  important  state  offices,  he  succeeded  to  what 
vyould  now  be  called  the  premiership.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.,  C,  who  had  car- 
ried on  a  private  correspondence  with  that  monarch  before  Elizabeth's  death,  was  con- 
firmed in  his  office  and  received  many  high  honors,  culminating  in  that  of  earl  of  Salis- 
bury. In  1608,  he  was  made  lord  high  treasurer,  and  the  exchequer  was  greatly  improved 
in  his  hands.  C.  was  a  man  of  immense  energy  and  far-reaching  sagacity,  undoubtedly 
the  best  minister  the  country  had  in  his  time;  but  he  was  cold,  selfish,  and  unscrupu- 
lous as  to  the  means  he  took  to  gain  his  ends,  and  get  rid  of  his  rivals.  His  connection 
with  the  disgrace  of  Essex  and  Raleigh  laid  him  open  to  great  and  deserved  odium,  ia 
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the  latter  case  especially.     Like  liis  father,  liowever,  he  was  free  from  the  meanness  and 
dishonesty  of  enriching  himself  out  of  the  public  money.     He  died  May  24,  1612. 

CECIL,  WrLLi.\M,  Lord  Burleigh,  one  of  England's  greatest  statesmen,  was  b.  at 
Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  Sept.  15,  1520.  Educated  at  the  grammar-schools  of  Grantham 
and  Stamford,  he  thence  passed.to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  remark- 
able alike  for  his  diligence  and  aptitude  in  learning.  Entering  Gray's  inn  at  the  age  of 
21,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  law.  Hi.'slory,  genealogy,  and  the- 
ology also  formed  part  of  his  studies  at  this  time;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  last  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Henry  VKL,  who  presented  him  with  the  reversion  of  the 
CHStos  brexium,  an  olhce  of  value  in  the  common  pleas.  An  alliance  with  the  daughter 
of  sir  Anthony  Cook  procured  him  the  friendsbip  of  the  protector  Somerset,  who,  in 
1547,  api)ointed  him  master  of  requests;  and  in  the  following  year  his  great  talents  pro- 
cured for  him  the  ottice  of  secretarj^  of  state.  He  shared  in  the  disgrace  of  Somerset, 
even  to  imprisonment  for  three  months;  but  in  less  than  two  j'ears  after  his  release,  his 
pre-eminent  al)ilities  secured  for  him  a  reappointment  to  the  state  secretaryship  by  the 
duke  of  Northumlx'rland,  his  former  patron's  sworn  enemy.  During  his  second  secre- 
taryship, C.  effected  most  important  and  beneficial  changes  in  the  commercial  policy  of 
the' country.  AVith  a  sagacitj'  far  beyond  the  .spirit  of  his  age,  he  endeavored  to  throw 
trade  open,  and  did  succeed  in  abolishing  some  monopolies;  but  others  proved  too 
strong  for  him,  standing  as  he  did  alone,  at  a  time  when  exclusive  privileges  were  con- 
sidered the  only  sureties  of  a  profitable  trade.  AVhcn  queen  ]\Iary  ascended  the  throne, 
C.  l)eing  a  Protestant,  r.  signed  his  ollicial  employment,  becau.se  he  ccmld  not  conscien- 
tiously serve  a  Roman  Catholic  court;  but  as  a  private  gentleman  he  maintained  good 
relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  and  was  one  of  the  few  eminent  Protestants 
"who  escaped  in  purse  and  person  during  that  short  but  infamous  reign.  His  freedom 
from  persecution  has  given  ri.se  to  the  charge,  that  he  was  a  "  trimmer" — a  very  unjust 
accu.sation,  indeed.  C.  was  naturally  cautious  and  politic,  and  averse  to  extremes  in 
religion;  but  though  he  took  no  part  in  bitter  sectarian  discussions,  he  never  belied  Ins 
conscience,  and  to  him  is  mainly  owing  the  rejection  of  the  bill  which  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics had  introduced  into  parliament,  with  the  view  to  a  wholesale  confiscation  of  the 
estates  of  Protestants.  Prior  to  Mary's  death,  C,  foreseeing  her  end,  had  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Elizabeth,  who,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne  (Nov.  16,  1558),  at 
once  recognizing  C.'s  capacity  for  government,  appointed  him  secretary  of  state.  A 
biography  of  C.  from  this  time  untit  his  death  would  be  a  forty  years'  liistory  of  Eng- 
land, for  he  was  alike  the  originator  and  director  of  that  policy  which,  hitherto,  lias 
made  Elizabeth's  reign  memorable  above  that  of  any  other  EnglLsh  sovereign;  for 
although  Elizabeth  occasionally,  in  her  caprice,  favored  other  courtiers,  C.  Avas  the 
statesman  whose  judgment  she  relied  on  in  all  matters  of  consequence.  His  policy  at 
home  and  abroad  was  at  once  shrewd  and  cautious,  and  also  liberal  and  comprehensive, 
while  he  displayed  a  power  of  decision,  ready  and  stern,  when  necessity  demanded.  As 
a  .statesman,  C.'was  above  animosities  and  favoriti.-^ni;  his  enemies  never  suffered,  and 
Ins  friends  profited  nothing,  by  his  power.  Capiicity,  truth,  and  honor  were  what  he 
sought  in  public  men.  Had  he  been  less  just,  history  might  have  been  more  generous 
to  his  memory.  The  queen  created  him  baron  Burleigh  in  1571,  and  conferred  on  him 
the  order  of  the  garter  in  the  succeeding  year,  when  he  was  also  made  lord  high  treas- 
urer, an  office  he  held  until  his  death,  Aug.  15,  1598. 

CECILIA,  St.,  the  patroness  of  music,  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  230  a.d. 
Her  heathen  parents,  as  we  are  told,  belonged  to  a  noble  Roman  family,  and  betrothed 
their  daughter,  who  had  been  converted  "to  Christianity,  to  a  heathen  youth  named 
"Valerian.  This  youth  and  his  brother  Tiberius  became  Christian  converts,  and  suffered 
martvrdom.  C.  when  commanded  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  firmly  refused,  and  was  con- 
demned to  death.  Her  persecutors,  it  is  said,  first  threw  her  into  a  boiling  bath,  but 
on  the  followinu"  day  they  found  her  unhurt.  The  executioner  next  attempted  to  cut 
off  luT  head,  but  fo'und  it  imjiossible.  Three  days  later,  she  died— rather  a  lame  con- 
clusion to  such  miraculous  interference!  As  early  as  the  5th  c,  there  is  mention  of  a 
churdi  dedicated  to  her  at  Rome;  and  in  821,  by  order  of  pope  Paschal,  her  bones  were 
deposited  thfre.  St.  C.  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  organ,  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  her  festival-day,  Nov.  22,  is  celebrated  with  splendid  music.  Chaucer, 
Drvden,  and  Pope  have  celebrated  St.  C,  and  the  painters  Raphael,  Domenichino, 
Dolce,  and  others  have  represented  her  in  fine  pictures.— Another  St.  C.  was  born  m 
Africa,  and  suffered  martyrdom  by  starvation  under  Diocletian.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  celebrates  her  festival  on  the  11th  of  Feb. 

CECRO'PIA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  artorarpaccm.  C.  peltata,  a  native 
of  the  W(>t  Indies  and  of  South  America,  sometimes  called  trumpet-wood  and  snake- 
wood,  is  remarkable  for  its  hollow  stem  and  branches,  exhibiting  merely  membranous 
partitions  at  the  nodes.  The  small  branches,  these  p.artitions  being  removed,  are  made 
into  wind-instruments.  The  wood  is  very  light,  readily  takes  fire  by  friction  against  a 
harder  piece  of  wood,  and  is  much  used  by  the  Indians  for  procuring  fire  in  this  way. 
The  fruit  is  afrreeable,  and  resembles  a  raspberry.  Both  the  trunk  and  branches  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  .saline  matter,  which   is  employed  by  the  French  planters  in  the 
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purification  of  sugar.     The  bark  is  strong  and  fibrous,  and  is  much  used  for  cordage. 
It  is  also  astringent,  and  is  applied  in  diarrliea  and  other  diseases. 

CECRO'PIA  MOTH,  Platymmia  cecropia,  \\\e  largest  moth  of  the  United  States; 
belongins;'  to  the  family  bembvcidifi,  it  is  akin  to  the  silk-worm.  Its  larva  grows  to  be 
between  8  ami  4  in.  loiig.  and"  is  a  most  beautiful  object;  its  color  is  a  tender  green, 
shading  into  blue  upon'its  sides;  on  its  head  it  wears  an  amber-colored  knob  raised  , 
upon  a" short  stem,  and  armed  with  short  black  points;  rows  of  smaller  knobs  adorn  the  • 
back  and  sides,  those  along  the  sides  being  turquoise  blue;  the  foremost  four  on  the' 
back  are  amber-colored.  "The  larva  feeds  upon  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  the 
maple,  willow,  and  some  other  trees.  It  spins  a  large  cocoon,  sometimes  attached  to 
the  under-side  of  a  twig,  when  it  is  closely  woven  and  tapers  to  a  point  at  each  end; 
sometimes  in  the  .space^between  forking  limbs,  when  it  is  loosely  made,  and  is  often  as 
large  as  a  goose-egg.  The  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  cocoon  are  somewhat  con- 
densed, so  that  there  appear  to  be  two  cocoons  or  coverings.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  spinning,  the  insect  often  thrusts  the  silk  in  loops  through  the  openings  between  the 
threads,  and  these  loops  make  it  difficult  to  reel  the  silk;  by  dissolving  in  an  alkali  the 
siuni  which  the  insect  exudes  to  harden  the  cocoon,  a.-.d  by  using  great  care,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  reel  the  silk,  but  it  is  dark  and  coarse,  and  would  be  fit  for  only  coarse  and  strong 
fabrics.  It  has  been  carded  and  spun.  The  larva  does  not  thrive  in  confinement,  but 
might  be  cultivated  in  the  open  air  with  a  little  pains.  The  moth  appears  in  June;  its 
wiugs  expand  from  f)  to  7  in.;  its  general  color  is  dark  brown  thickly  powdered  with 
srrav;  the  borders  of  the  wings  are  clay-colored,  and  each  wing  bears  a  light  gray  kid- 
ney-shaped spot,  bordered  with  lines  of  red  and  black.  The  antennae  of  the  males  are 
particularly  lar^e  and  fine,  the  main  stem  being  feathered  on  each  side  with  long 
branches  in  pai'i-s.  Like  other  lepidopterous  larvte,  the  cecropia  is  preyed  upon  by 
various  parasites,  tv.o  species  of  ichneumon  flies  being  notable. 

CE  CEOPS,  the  first  king  of  Attica,  figures  in  Greek  mythology  as  an  autochthon 
(q.  v.),  half -man  and  half-dragon.  Belonging,  as  he  does,  to  the  prehistoric  ages  of  Greece, 
his  real  character  can  only  be  guessed  at.  Tradition  declared  him  to  be  the  founder  of 
marriage,  the  author  of  the  political  division  of  Attica  into  twelve  states,  and  the  intro- 
ducer of  agriculture,  of  navigation,  and  commerce.  He  is  also  said  to  have  civilized  the 
religious  rites  of  the  people.  The  name  C.  is  given  to  various  towns  in  Greece,  and  the 
legends  in  general  seem  to  indicate  a  Pelasgic "origin  for  the  hero.  The  later  accounts, 
that  he  came  from  Sals  in  Eg3-pt,  have  no  historic  basis. 

CEDAR,  a  co.  in  e.  Iowa,  watered  by  Cedar  and  Wapsipinicon  rivers,  and  intersected 
bv  tlie  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroads- 
57^6  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  18,937.  The  surface  is  divided  between  woodland  aiid  prairie;  the 
productions  are  mostly  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Tipton. 

CEDAR,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Missouri,  on  Sac  river;  435  sq.m.;  pop. '80,  10,7o7 — 146  col- 
ored. The  surface  is  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  productive.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  busi- 
ness.   Co.  seat,  Stockton. 

CEDAR,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Nebraska,  on  the  Missouri  river,  watered  chiefly  by  Bow  creek ; 
650  sq.m. ;  pop.  "80,  2899.  It  is  an  agricultural  region,  but  as  yet  not  much  cultivated. 
Co.  seat,  St.  James. 

CEDAR,  Barbadoes,  Ccdrela  odorata .  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  cedrdacece  (q.v.),  and 
of  tiie  same  genus  with  the  toon  of  India,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  warm  parts 
of  America.  It  is  simply  called  C'.  in  the  AYest  Indies.  It  is  often  upwards  of  80  ft. 
high,  with  a  trunk  remarkable  for  thickness.  It  has  panicles  of  flowers  resembling  those 
of  the  hyacinth.  The  fruit,  bai-k,  and  leaves  have  the  smell  of  asafa^tida,  but  the  wood 
has  an  agreeable  fragrance.  Being  soft  and  light,  it  is  used  for  canoes,  and  for  shingles. 
Havana  cigar-boxes  are  very  generally  made"  of  it.  In  France,  it  is  used  in  making 
black-lead  pencils. 

CEDAR,  or  Cedar  or  Leb'axox.  a  tree  much  celebrated  from  the  most  ancient  times 
for  its  beauty,  its  magnificence,  and  its  longevity,  as  well  as  for  the  excellence  and  dura- 
bilitj'  of  its  timber,  it  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  it  supplied  the  wood-work  of  Solo- 
mon's temple;  and  in  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  a  frequent  emblem  of  pros- 
perity, strength,  and  stability.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  w/?i/V/vp,  and  is  thepimis 
cedrus  of  the  older  botanists;  but  is  now  ranked  in  the  genus  abk-si-iea  Fir),  in  the  genus 
Zrt?-i.r  (see  Larch),  by  those  who  make /«)7>  a  distinct  genus  from  abies,  or  is  made  the 
type  of  a  genus,  cedrus.  distinguished  from  larix  l)y  evergreen  leaves  and  cai-pels  sepa- 
rating from  the  axis,  and  receives  the  name  of  C.  libnni. 

Of  the  celebrated  Cedars  op  Lebanon,  only  a  few  now  remain.  They  consist  of  a 
grove  of  some  400  trees,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  partly  old  trees 
and  partly  young  ones.  Learned  travelers  think  that  most  of  the  trees  in  the  grove  may  be 
200  years'old,  and  several  between  the  ages  of  400  and  800  years.  There  are  12  trees  whose 
age  is  incalculable — seven  standing  very  near  each  other;  three  more  a  little  further 
on,  nearly  in  a  line  with  them;  and  two,'not  observed  by  any  recent  traveler  except  lord 
Lindsay,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  grove.  The  largest  of  these  two  is  63  ft.  in  circum- 
ference— following  the  sinuosities  of  the  bark;  one  of  the  others  measures  49  feet. 

These  trees  are  more  remarkable  for  girth  than  stature,  their  height  hardly  exceeding 
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50  feet.  Their  age  is  variously  estimated;  the  rules  by  which  botanists  determine  the 
age  of  trees  are  not  applicable  to  them,  for  their  stems  have  ceased  to  grow  iu  regular 
concentric  rings;  they  owe  tlieir  prolonged  existence  to  the  superior  vitality  of  a  portion 
of  their  bark,  wliich  lias  survived  the  decay  of  the  rest.  Kusseger  is  inclined  to  aduii! 
that  these  trees  may  possibly  number  some  2,000  years. 

The  Arabs,  of  all  creeds,. have  a  traditional  veneration  for  these  trees;  they  believe 
that  an  evil  fate  would  surely  overtake  any  one  wlio  shall  dare  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands 
on  the  nainfs,  as  they  fondly  call  them.  Kver}^  year,  at  the  feast  of  the  transfiguration, 
the  ]\Iaronites,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  mount  to  the  cedars,  and  celebrate  mass  on  a 
homely  altar  of  stone  at  their  feet. 

The  C.  has  been  planted  in  parks  in  many  parts  of  Europe;  it  was  introduced  into 
England  iu  the  latter  part  of  the  17lh  c,  and  a  tree  at  Siou  house,  London,  is  now  8  ft. 
in  diameter  at  3  ft.  above  the  ground.  Even  in  luveruc^s-shire  it  succeeds  so  well,  that 
trees  at  Beaufort  castle,  the  seat  of  lord  Lovut,  planted  in  17S3,  are  now  3  or  4  ft.  in 
diameter.  On  its  native  mountains,  the  C.  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  highest  peaks,  at 
an  altitude  of  about  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  seems  to  delight  in  a  dry  open  soil, 
where,  however,  its  roots  can  have  access  to  abundance  of  water.  Although  in  foliage 
and  some  other  particulars  the  C.  considerably  resembles  the  common  larch,  it  dilfers 
in  form  and  habit  very  widely  both  from  the  larch  and  from  the  pines  in  general.  Its 
stem  bears  almost  down  to  the  ground  irregularly  placed  branches,  often  of  prodigious 
i-ize  and  expanse,  which  divide  irregidarly  into  bnuichlets.  The  leaves  arc  dark  green, 
10  to  15  lines  long,  pointed,  united  in  clusters  of  20  to  CO:  on  the  young  shoots  the\'  are 
very  numerous,  and  not  in  clusters;  the  small  branclilets  also  are  crowded  together  and 
pensile.  The  cones  are  erect,  oval,  broadly'rour.ded  at  both  ends,  about  4  in.  long,  and 
3  in.  in  diameter;  their  scales  closely  crowded,  large,  and  broad.  The  cones  take  two 
j'cars  to  come  to  maturity,  and  hang  on  the  tree  for  years  before  their  scales  come  off 
and  their  .seeds  are  set  free.  The  wood  of  the  trunk  is  reddish,  and  full  of  a  fragrant 
resin.  The  ancients  kept  their  writings  in  cabinets  or  i)oxes  of  cedar-wood.  Extraor- 
dinary indestructibility  and  other  virtues  were  ascribed  to  it.  It  is  not  nearly  so  much 
prized  at  the  present  day,  because  it  is  soft  and  light,  and  apt  to  crack  in  drying.  This 
inferiority  is,  however,  not  improbably  owing  totlie  inferior  age  of  the  trees  from  which 
the  timber  is  now  procured.  A  resinous  substance,  tailed  adar  resin,  or  cedria,  tiows 
spontaneoush'  from  the  trunk  of  the  C,  or  from  incisions;  it  resembles  mastic,  and  was 
ancient!}'  used,  along  with  oilier  resins,  in  the  embalming  of  the  dead.  It  was  also  used 
as  a  medicine.  In  very  ancient  times,  C.  Oil,  a  kind  of  turpentine,  was  prepared  from 
the  wood,  and  was  spread  on  books  in  order  to  their  better  preservation.  At  the  present 
day.  the  oil  and  the  resin  are  .scarcely  known.  The  branches  of  the  C,  like  those  of 
the  larch  in  warm  countries,  exude  a  sweet  substance,  which  is  known  bj'  the  name  of 
C.  >Ian'n.\. — The  Dkodah  or  IItmai  av.vn  C  {c(drns  droddra),  a  tree  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Hindus,  and  of  wliich  the  name  is  said  to  be  properly  devadnra,  and 
to  signify  rjod-tirc,  is  common  iu  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at  elevations  of  7,000  to 
12,000  It.,  forming  magniticeiit  forests,  and  attaining  a  great  size,  a  height  .sometimes  of 
150ft.,  with  a  trunk  30  ft.  or  more  in  circumference,  an  ample  heatl,  and  spreading 
branches.  It  is  described  as  having  cones  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  C.  of 
Leljaiion,  the  .scales  of  the  cones  falling  off  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe,  and  as  differing 
from  the  C.  of  Lebanon  also  in  more  i)ensile  branches  and  longer  leaves;  but  Dr.  Hooker 
expresses  a  strong  opinion  that  they  will  prove  to  be  really  the  same  species,  as  well  as 
the  C.  of  Ai>niKKs  (C'.  AVantini  or  Afrin/nn),  which  is  found  iu  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  n.  of  Africa.  The  wf)od  of  the  deodar  is  resinous,  fragrant,  compact,  and  veiy 
durable.  It  is  su.'Jceptil)le  of  a  high  polish,  and  in  its  polished  state  has  been  compared 
to  brown  agate.  Owing  to  the  aiiiindance  of  resin,  laths  of  it  burn  like  candles.  Its 
turpentine  is  very  fluid,  and  altlioughcoar.se,  is  much  used  in  India  for  medical  pur- 
poses; and  tar  and  jiitcli  are  olitained  from  the  trunk.  The  deodar  has  now  become 
very  common  asan  ornamental  tree  in  Britain,  although  few  speciuiens  have  yet  attained 
a  very  considerable  size.  On  account  of  its  extreme  gracefulness  when  young,  it  is 
often "plantefl  in  situations  to  which  large  trees  are  unsuitable,  ami  is  to  be  .seen  in  many 
suburban  parterres. — The  name  C.  is  oflen  given  to  other  coniferous  trees  ])esides  the 
true  cedars.  Thus,  the  Siberian  stone  pine,  or  Cemlira  pine,  is  called  the  Riukrian  C. 
(see  Pink),  and  a  species  of  tir  {nhirs  rtl/f//»x(i)  is  the  Rkd  C.  of  California  (see  Fik).  A 
species  of  cypress  (q.v.)  is  known  as  Whitk  C.,  and  another  as  the  C.  of  Goa.  Several 
of  the  trees'  which  bear  tlie  name  C.  are  species  of  juniper  (q.v.),  among  which  are  the 
ViRoiMAN  C,  or  Red  C.  of  Nortli  America,  and  "the  Bkhmuda  C— whidi  yield  the 
cedar-wood  used  for  pencils — the  Spanish  (;.  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  etc.  The  name  C.  is 
even  given  to  trees  which  have  no  resemblance  to  the  true  cedars,  except  in  the  resinous 
qualitv  of  the  wood;  thus  the  cedar-wood  of  Guiana  is  ]u-odiieed  hy  trim  altimma.  a 
tree  of  the  natural  order  r^/z/y/vV/^/me  (q.v.):  the  C.  of  the  West  Indies  (.see  next  article) 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  ml rrfarerp;  and  the  name  Bastaud  C.  is  given  in  India  to 
a  tree  of  the  natural  onler  hyttneriacaB  (q.v.). 

CEDAR  BIRD.     See  "Wax-avino 

CEDAR  CKEICK,  a  stream  in  Shenandoah  co.,  Va.,  falling  into  the  Shenandoah 
river.     On  this  creek,  Oct.  19,  1864,  the  confcilerates,  under  gen.  Earl}',  surprised  Sheri- 
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dan's  (union)  camp,  during  that  officer's  absence.  The  unionists  were  compelled  to 
retreat.  Gen.  Slieridan,  who  was  at  Winchester  when  he  heard  of  the  disaster,  hastened 
to  the  front,  and,  rallying  liis  forces,  in  turn  surprised  tiie  confederates  who  had  stopped 
to  plunder  the  union  camp,  recovered  uearh'  all  that  had  been  lo.st,  took  2,00U  prisoners, 
and  50  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  next  day  cleared  tiie  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  of  con- 
federate troops.  This  brilliant  achievenieut  was  the  theme  of  T.  Buchanan  Read's  stir- 
ring poem,  ISheridan's  Hide. 

CEDAR  FALLS,  a  city  in  Black  Hawk  co.,  Iowa,  on  Cedar  river  and  the  Iowa 
division  of  the  Illinois  Central,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and 
^linnesota  railroads,  98  m.  from  Dubuque.  It  is  a  manufacturing  place  of  importance. 
Pop.  '80,  3,035. 

CEDAR  MOUNTAIN,  a  hill  in  Culpepper  co.,  Va.,  near  which,  Oct.  9,  1863,  there 
was  an  engagement  between  the  federal  forces  under  gen.  Banks  and  the  confederates 
led  by  gem  Jackson.  The  confederates  had  the  advantage  and  held  the  field,  but  two 
days  later  fell  back  towards  Gordonville  to  join  gen.  Lee.  The  reported  losses  were- 
On  the  union  side,  1400  killed  and  wounded,  and  400  prisoners;  of  the  confederates,  1283 
killed  and  wounded,  and  31  missing. 

CEDAR  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  of  the  Cape  colony,  parallel  with  the  Atlantic,  and 
nearly  half  way  between  it  and  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  country.  They  form  the  height 
of  land  between  the  Oliphant  on  the  w.,  and  tlie  Great  Thorn,  its  principal  tributary,  on 
the  e.,  varying  in  altitude  from  1000  f^  -o  5,000.  TLey  he  about  lat.  32"  s.,  and  long  19^ 
e.,  in  the  division  of  Clauwilliam,  and  supply  the  village  of  that  name  with  cedar  planks. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  a  city  in  Linn  co.,  la.,  on  Red  Cedar  river,  and  the  Burlington, 
Cedar  Rapids,  and  3Iinnesota  railroad,  at  the  mtersection  of  the  Iowa  division  of  the 
Chicago  and  Western  railroad,  and  the  junction  of  the  Dubuque  and  Northwestern  rail- 
road.    There  are  many  important  manufactories  in  and  near  the  place.     Pop.  5,940. 

CEDAR,  or  Red  Cedak,  RIVER,  rises  in  s.e.  Minne.'^ota,  and  flows  s.  and  s  e.  through 
more  than  three  quarters  of  the  breadth  of  Iowa,  falling  into  the  Iowa  river  about  20  m. 
e.  of  the  Mississippi.     The  entire  length  is  about  350  miles. 

CEDAR  SPRINGS,  a  village  in  Spartanburg  co.,  S.  C,  formerly  a  popular  watering- 
place.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  The  village  is  on  the  Spartan- 
burg and  Union  railroad. 

CE  DRATE.     See  Citron. 

CEDSELA  CE.ffi;,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  very  nearly  allied  to  meUacea 
(q.v.),  and  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  winged  seeds,  numerous  in  each  cell  of  the  fruit, 
which  is  a  capsule.  The  known  species  are  few,  all  tropical  or  sub-tropical  trees  or 
shrubs,  w'ith  pinnate  leaves,  most  of  them  trees  valuable  for  their  timber.  To  this  order 
belong  mahogany,  satin-wood,  toon,  Barbadoes  cedar,  the  yellow-wood  of  New  South 
Wales,  etc.  The  barks  of  some  species  are  febrifugal.  That  of  soumida  febrifuga,  the 
Rohuna.  or  East  Indian  mahogany,  has  been  imported  into  Britain  as  a  medicine. 

CEDRON,  an  extract  of  a  bitter  nature  from  a  small  tree  growing  in  Central  and 
South  America.  In  those  countries  the  bitter  is  thought  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of 
serpents,  and  a  prophylactic  against  hydrophobia.  In  medical  practice  it  is  used  as  a 
simple  bitter  principle. 

CEFALU',  a  t.  of  Sicily,  on  the  n.  coast,  47  m.  e.s.e.  of  Palermo.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  rock,  and  is  surrounded  bj'  old  walls.  It  has  a  cathedral,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
Saracenic  castle  occupy  a  neightjoring  Iiill.  As  a  seaport,  it  has  little  trafhc.  The 
inhabitants,  numbering  some  10,000,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing. 

CEFALU',  a  seaport  in  n.  Sicily,  39  m.  e.s.e.  of  Palermo;  pop.  10.200.  The  new 
town,  founded  in  1131  by  Roger  I.  of  Sicily,  is  at  the  base  of  a  steep  promontory  which 
overlooks  the  magnificent  bay  of  Cefalu.  The  liousesare  well  built,  and  the  cathedral, 
begun  in  1132,  is  distinguished  for  the  beautj'  of  its  fa9ade,  with  antique  pillars  and 
mosaics.  There  is  a  small  but  good  harbor,  and  some  trade  in  manna,  oil,  and  sardines; 
but  most  of  the  people  are  engaged  m  the  sea-fishery. 

CEGLIE,  a  t.  in  southern  Italy,  province  of  Lecce,  18  m.  n.e.  of  Taranto.  Pop.  about 
12,580.     It  produces  much  grain,  and  has  fine  pastures. 

CEHEGIN',  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  ^Murcia,  37  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  has  some  spacious  streets,  with  handsome  buildings,  and  manufactures  of 
paper,  cloth,  and  pottery.     Pop.  about  10,000. 

CEILING  (Fr.  del;  Lat.  ccehim,  heaven).  This  term  seems  to  have  been  suggested  'oy 
the  use  of  arched  coverings  for  churches,  and  even  for  rooms,  which  prevailed-  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans.  Whether  the  term  was  further  sug 
gestcd  by  the  habit  of  tinting  ceilings  of  a  blue  color,  and  decorating  them  with  stars,  ot 
■whether  that  usage  aro.se  from  the  use  of  the  term  already  introduced,  is  more  doubtlui. 
Arched  ceilings  among  the  Romans  were  known  by  the  name  camercE  or  camera,  the 
Greek  origin  of  which  seems  to  furnish  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  arcli 
was  known  to  the  latter  people.  The  camera  was  formed  by  semicircular  beams  of 
wood,  at  small  distances  from  each  other,  over  which  was  placed  a  coating  of  lath  and 
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plaster.  In  later  times,  the  camera?  were  frequently  lined  with  plates  of  glass;  whence 
they  were  termed  vitrew.  But  the  ceilinirs  most  commonly  in  use  amongst  the  Romans 
were  flat,  the  beams,  as  in  modern  times,  having  been  at  lirsl  visible,  and  afterwards 
covered  with  planks  and  plaster.  Sometimes  lioilow  spaces  were  left  between  t!ie 
planks,  which  were  frequently  covered  with  gold  and  ivory,  or  paintings.  The  oldest 
liat  C.  in  existence  is  believed  to  be  that  of  Peterborough  cathedral.  Like  that  at 
St.  Alban's  abbey,  it  is  made  of  wood,  and  plastered  over  like  a  modern  ceiling.  Ceil- 
ings of  churches,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  generally  painted  and  gilded  in  the  most 
brilliant  manner;  and  many  existing  ceilings  :still  exhibit  the  traces  of  early  decoration 
of  this  kind.  The  older  ceilings  generally  follow  the  line  of  the  timbers  of  the  roof, 
which,  in  the  early  English  and  decorated,  are  often  arranged  s<^)  as  to  give  the  shajie  of 
i\  barrel  vault.  In  ceilings  of  this  description  there  are  .seldom  many  ribs,  often  only  a 
single  one  along  the  top.  In  the  perpendicular  style,  the  C.  often  consists  of  a  series  of 
flat  surfaces  or  cants,  formed  on  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  Though  sometimes  altogether 
destitute  of  ornament,  they  are  more  frequently  enriched  with  ribs,  dividing  them  into 
square  panels,  with  bosses  (q. v.)  or  flowers  at  the  intersections.  AVooden  ceilings  are 
sometimes  formed  in  imitation  of  stone-groining,  with  ribs  and  bosses,  exanq)les  of 
which  will  be  found  at  York,  Winchester,  and  Lincoln.  In  the  Elizabethan  age,  ceil- 
ings were  generally  of  plaster,  but  they  were  ornamented  with  ribs  having  bosses  or 
small  pendants  at  the  intersections.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  C.  immediately  over  the 
altar,  or  the  roodloft,  to  be  richly  ornamented,  whilst  the  rest  is  plain. 

CELANDINE,  Chdidonium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  papnveraccm  (tlie 
poppy  family),  having  a  corolla  of  four  petals,  and  a  podlike  capsule.  The  common 
C.  (C\  mnjuH)  is  a  perennial,  with  pinnate  leaves,  lobed  leaflets,  and  yellow  flowers  in 
simple  umbels,  frequent  under  liedges,  in  waste  places,  etc.,  in  Britain  and  most  parts 
of  Europe.  It  flowers  from  May  to  Sept.  The  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  when  fresh, 
have  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  are'  full  of  a  yellow  juice,  which  is  very  acrid,  causing 
inflammation -when  applied  to  the  skin.  C.  is  sometimes  u.sed  in  medicine:  it  is  a  drastic 
purgative,  and  m  large  doses  an  active  poison;  in  small  dcses  it  is  .said  to  act  beneficially 
on  the  lymphatic  sy.stem  and  on  the  organs  of  .secretion,  and  to  be  useful  in  .scrofulous 
diseases,  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  etc.  The  fresh  juice,  api>lied  externally  to 
warts,  corns,  etc.,  removes  tliem  by  stimulating  them  beyond  what  their  languid  vital 
powers  can  bear,  Mixed  with  milk,  it  is  applied  to  the  eye  for  the  cure  of  opacities 
of  the  cornea,  but  is  a  remedy  tliat  requires  great  caution  iu  its  use. 

CELA  NO,  Lake  of.     See  Fuciiio,  Laice  of. 

CELASTRA  CE.E.    See  Spindle-tree. 

CEL  EBES,  a  large  island  in  the  Eastern  archipelago,  e.  of  Bomeo,  between  5°  45'  s. 
lat.,  1'  45'  n.  lat.,  and  118',  126'  e.  longitude.  Area,  37,485  sq.  miles.  It  is  irregular 
in  shape,  and  four  peninsulas  springing  from  a  conmion  yimA  form  the  large  bays  of  Go- 
rontalo  and  Tolo,  and  the  gulf  of  IBoni.  C.  is  covered  with  mountains  and  valleys:  a 
chain  running  throughout  it  sends  spurs  into  the  peninsulas.  Some  are  active  voleanocs, 
and  earthquakes  are  frequent.  The  peak  of  Bonthaim  is  9,788  ft.  high.  The  island 
has  a  rich  soil  and  extensive  pastures.  The  vegetable  kingdom  gives  sago,  cocoa-nuts, 
bread-fruit,  coffee,  tamarinds,  bananas,  oranges,  pine-apples,  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  sugar- 
cane, indigo,  sandal-,  sapan-,  and  ebony-wood.  The  animals  include  excellent  horses, 
buffalo,  cattle,  wild  swine,  elands,  goats,  sheep,  parrots,  lories,  birds  of  paradi.-JC,  beautiful 
butterflies,  wild  bees,  etc.  The  minerals  are  gold,  iron,  coal,  and  salt.  Tlie  peoj)le.spin 
and  weave  cottons.  Pop.,  of  various  races,  is  rec-koned  at  3,000,000,  of  whom  (1874) 
568,338,  including  2,000  Europeans,  are  under  Dutch  rule.  Tlie  chief  t.  is  Macassar, 
which  names  the  strait  between  C.  and  Borneo.  In  Nov.,  1874,  a  fire  destroyed  774 
houses  of  the  town. 

CEL'EBES  (ante),  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
c,  the  exact  date  iieing  given  by  some  authors  as  1512.  At  that  time  the  Macassars 
were  the  most  powerful  peoiile  in  the  island,  having  successfully  defended  themselves 
against  the  king  of  the  Moluccas  and  Ihe  sultan  of  Ternate.  In  1609,  the  English  endea- 
vored to  gain  a  foothold.  The  Dutch  arrived  near  tlie  end  of  the  16tli  or  tlie  beginning  of 
the  17th  century.  In  1611,  the  Dutch  Ea-t  India  comjiany  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  on  the  i.sland  of  Bulon,  and  in  1618,  an  insurrection  in  Macassar  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  definite  settlement  in  Celebes.  In  1660,  the  native  kingdom 
was  forcibly  subjugated  by  the  Dutch,  with  33  ships,  and  2,700  men.  Six  years  later, 
the  war  began  again,  l)Ut  was  ended  in  1667,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  by  wliieh  the  Dutch 
were  recognized  as  protectors  and  mediators  of  the  diiferent  states  who  were  parties  to 
the  treaty.  In  1683.  tlie  n.e.  part  of  the  island  was  conquered  and  put  under  the  command 
of  the  govern  fir  of  the  Moluccas;  and  in  l.S'24,  the  kingdom  of  Boni  was  reduced.  Since 
that  time  tliere  has  been  no  important  military  event  except  the  speedily  sujjpressed 
insurrection  in  lioni  in  1859.  The  island  is  very  irregular  in  outline,  and  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  star-fish  with  its  limbs  torn  away  from  the  w.  side.  There  are  few  rivers,  and 
none  are  navigable  for  any  considerable  distance;  but  the  lakes  arc  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  large.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Tamp-arang-Labaya.  or  Tempe,  in 
the  s.e.  section  of  the  peninsula.  It  has  a  depth  of  30  ft.,  and  is  richly  stocked  with  fish. 
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The  sccncrj'  Mirougliout  the  island  is  varied  and  picturesque.  There  are  wonderful 
gortrcs,  chusnis,  and  precipices,  many  of  the  latter  600  ft.  luLili,  and  yet  covered  with  a 
tapestry  of  v(<i:etation.  jVIuch  of  the  country  is  still  covered  with  the  primeval  forest, 
whicli  is  traversed  here  and  there  b}'  scarcely  perceptible  paths,  or  broken  l)v  occasional 
clearings  or  villages.  The  fauna  of  Celebes  exhibits  some  specimens  peculiar  to  the 
island.  Of  200  species  of  birds,  80  are  not  elsewhere  found.  There  are  only  14  species 
of  mammalia,  and  of  these  11  are  almost  entirely  conlined  to  the  area.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  are  an  ape  found  ni  but  one  other  country,  a  small  ox-like  quad- 
ruped that  inhabits  the  mountainous  districts,  and  the  pig-deer  of  the  Malays.  IS'either 
the  elephant,  the  tapir,  the  rhinoceros,  nor  any  large  beast  of  prey  is  represented.  Isot 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  agriculture,  except  where  the  Dutch  iulluence  and 
ex.-uuple  are  strong;  and  manufactures  are  few  antl  crude.  The  women  Aveave  a  toler- 
able cotton  cloth.  The  houses  are  of  wood  and  bamboo,  and  are  usually  very  frail.  The 
whole  of  Celebes  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  government,  though  but  a 
comparatively  small  portion  is  under  their  direct  administration,  and  many  of  the  petty 
princes  are  permitted  to  manage  their  internal  alTairs  much  as  they  please.  For  admin- 
istrative purpo.sus  there  are  three  "  residences,"  Celebes,  Manado,  and  Ternate,  the  former 
two  belonging  solely  to  the  island,  while  the  third  includes  a  large  part  of  the  Moluccas, 
The  most  important  and  interesting  people  iu  the  island  are  those  in  tlic  deiiartment  of 
Macassar.  They  consist  mainly  of  Macassars  and  ^Malays  proper,  of  Endinese  from  the 
island  of  Flores,  and  immigrants  from  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  "Wadjo.  The  foreign 
colonies  are  each  under  the  management  of  a  separate  captain,  and  the  3Ialays  are  under 
the  care  of  a  head  priest.  The  Macassars  belong  to  the  Malay  race;  the)'  are  well  built 
and  nuiscular;  with  dark  brown  complexion,  a  broad  and  expansive  face,  black  and 
sparkling  eyes,  liigh  forehead,  nose  rather  flat,  large  mouth,  and  black  soft  hair  which 
they  let  fall  over  their  shoulders.  The  women  are  sprightly,  clever  and  amiable,  and 
formerly  brought  large  prices  as  .slaves.  The  men  are  brave,  ambitious,  jealous,  and 
revengeful,  but  not  treacherous.  Drunkenness  is  rare,  but  gambling  and  cock-fighting 
are  passionately  engaged  in.  Running  "amok"  was  once  so  common  that  the  Dutch 
dismissed  the  Macassar  soldiers  from  their  service  to  break  up  the  evil.  They  take 
great  pleasure  in  all  bodily  exercise.  In  religion  they  call  themselves  Mohammedans, 
but  their  worship  is  full  of  pagan  superstitions;  they  worship  animals  and  a  divinity 
called  Kareng  Love,  who  has  power  over  their  fortune  and  health.  Their  language, 
which  belongs  to  the  Malayo-Javanese  group,  is  spoken  by  about  300,000;  but  it  has  a 
much  smaller  area  than  Buginese,  which  is  the  language  of  Boni.  Their  literature  is 
])oor,  and  consists  mainly  of  romantic  stories  from  the  Malay,  and  religious  treatises 
from  the  Arabic.  Of  their  few  original  works  the  most  important  are  the  early  histories 
of  Goa,  and  some  other  states  of  the  Celebes,  and  a  collection  of  laws  and  maxims  of  the 
old  princes  and  sages.  In  no  part  of  their  po.ssessions,  however,  have  tlic  Dutcli  made 
more  important  transformations  than  in  ]\linahassa,  or  the  confederation  of  ]Manado. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  people  were  still  savages,  and  in  almost  continual 
warfare  among  themselves.  About  1822,  it  was  discovered  that  the  soil  of  the  mountain 
sides  was  very  favorable  for  growing  coffee;  the  cultivation  was  introduced,  and  a  sys- 
tem established  l)y  which  the  native  chiefs  undertook  the  management  of  the  plantation. 
The  result  has  been  not  only  to  make  one  of  the  best  coffee  districts  in  the  archipelago, 
but  wonderfully  to  advance  the  civilization  of  the  inhabitants.  Missions  and  educatioa 
have  been  successful;  villages  of  handsome  houses  have  grown  up;  the  country  is  tra- 
versed by  roads  shaded  by  trees,  and  rivers  have  been  bridged.  The  trade  of  the  dis- 
trict is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  promises  to  become  .still  more  important.  The 
coffee  plant  produces  a  fine  kernel  of  transparent  greenish-blue  color,  and  brings  a  much 
higher  price  than  that  from  Java.  Besides  other  large  district  divisions,  for  the  most 
part  physically  similar  to  those  described,  there  is  the  district  or  state  of  Toradja,  lying 
entirely  inland,  which  is  in  possession  of  a  wild  pagan  race  who  shun  intercourse  with 
other  races,  and  are  generally  regarded  as  the  aborigines  of  the  island. 

CEL'ERES,  a  body-guard  of  300  young  men  of  the  best  Roman  families,  organized, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Romulus.  ISText  to  the  king,  their  leader  Avas  the  highest 
officer  of  the  state.     This  position  was  held  by  Brutus  when  he  expelled  the  Tarquins. 

CELERY,  Aphim,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  umbelliferw,  distinguished  by 
a  mere  rudimentary  calyx,  roundish  entire  petals,  very  short  styles,  and  roundish  fruit. 
The  common  C.  (A.  gramolens)  is  found  wild  in  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  in 
ditches,  brooks,  etc.,  especially  near  the  sea  and  in  saline  .«oils.  Its  leaves  are  dark 
green  and  srnooth,  its  petals  involute  at  the  tip.  The  wild  plant,  also'called  Smallage, 
has  a  stem  about  2  ft.  high,  a  tapering  slender  root,  a  penetrating  offensive  odor,  a 
bitteri.sh  acrid  taste,  and  almost  poisonous  qualities.  By  cultivation,  it  is  so  much 
changed  that  its  taste  becomes  agreeably  sweetish  and  aromatic,  whilst  either  the  leaf- 
stalks Tuuch  increase  in  thickness,  or  the  root  swells  in  a  turnip-like  manner.  These 
parts,  blanched,  are  much  used  as  a  salad,  or  to  impart  flavor  to  soups,  etc.,  and  some- 
times as  a  boiled  vegetable.  The}'  contain  sugar,  mucilage,  starch,  and  a  substance 
resembling  manna-sugar,  wfiich  acts  as  a  stimulant,  particularly  on  the  urino-genital 
organs,  so  that  a  very  free  and  frequent  indulgence  in  the  use  of  C.  cannot,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  altogether  favorable  to  health.     Two  principal  varieties  of  C.  are  cul- 
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tivalcd.  tliat  most  common  in  Britain  havinsr  long  thick  leafstalks,  ■whifli  are  more  or 
less  tul)ular,  sometimes  almost  solid,  and,  after  blanehinir,  either  white  or  more  or  less 
tinged  with  red;  whilst  tlie  other,  called  Turnip-kooted  C,  or  Celekiac,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  swollen  turnip-like  root,  and  is  in  most  general  cultivation  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  "  red  "  varieties  of  C.  are  esteemed  rather  more  hardy  than 
the  "white."  The  blanching  of  the  leaf-stalks  is  generally  accomplished  by  drawing 
up  earth  to  the  plants,  which  are  transplanted  from  the  seedbed  into  richly  manured 
trenches;  and  as  they  grow,  the  trenches  are  filled  up,  and  the  earth  finall}'  raised  into 
ridges,  above  which  little  more  than  the  tops  of  the  leaves  appear.  C.  is  thus  obtained 
for  use  throughout  the  winter.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  the  seed  is  generally 
sown  on  a  hot-bed.  C.  seed  is  often  used  for  flavoring,  when  the  leaf-stalks  cannot  be 
obtained. — Another  species  of  C.  {apium  (mstrale)  grows  abundanth-  in  wet  places  on  the 
shore  about  cape  Horn  and  in  Staten  island.  It  is  a  large,  hard}-,  and  lu.xuriant  plant, 
and  is  described  as  wholesome  and  very  palatable,  nearly  equal  in  its  wild  state  to  our 
garden  celery.     It  seems  well  Avorthy  of  the  attention  of  horticulturists. 

CELESTE,  Mad.\me,  b.  1814;  a  dancer  and  melodramatic  actress  of  French  descent, 
and  a  pupil  of  the  Paris  conservatory.  She  came  to  the  United  States  about  1829,  and 
not  long  after  married  a  man  named  Elliot.  After  his  death  she  went  to  England,  and 
in  1830  began  a  career  of  remarkable  success  in  the  sensational  drama  of  The  b'lruch  Spy. 
She  made  two  other  American  tours,  1851  and  in  1865.  In  1866,  she  returned  to  Eng- 
land and  retired  from  the  stage. 

CELESTINE,  a  mineral  bearing  the  same  relation  to  strontia  (q.v.)  that  heavy  spar 
bears  to  Ijaryta.  It  is  essentially  sulphate  of  strontia  StOSOs),  with  occasional  admix- 
ture of  sulphate  of  barj'ta,  carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  etc.,  in  small  proportions. 
It  much  resembles  heavj'  spar,  but  is  not  quite  equal  to  it  in  specific  gravity;  is  usually 
blue,  often  of  a  very  beautiful  indigo-blue;  .sometimes  colorless,  more  rarely  reddish  or 
yellowish.  Its  crystallization  is  rhombic,  like  that  of  heavy  spar.  Most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  crystallized  C.  are  found  in  Sicily.  C.  derives  its  name  from  its  color.  It  is 
used  as  a  source  of  strontia. 

CELESTINE,  the  name  of  five  popes.  1.  Saint  Celeptixe,  d.  432,  is  .supposed  to 
have  been  a  near  relative  of  the  emperor  Valentinian.  He  held  the  council  of  Ephesus 
in  431,  at  which  the  Ncstorians  were  condemned;  actively  persecuted  the  Pelagians; 
struggled  for  Roman  orthodoxy;  sent  Palladius  to  Scotland,  and  Patricius  (St.  Patrick) 
to  Ireland;  raged  again.st  the  Novatians  in  Pome,  imjirisoning  their  bishop,  and  forbid- 
c'ing  their  worship,  and  was  intolerant  of  the  least  innovation  of  the  constitutions  of  his 
predecessors.  His  papacy  lasted  nearly  8i  years.  2.  Glido  di  (.'ASfTKM.o,  chosen  in 
1143;  d.  1144,  after  a  reign  of  5  months  and  13  days.  lie  gave  absolution  to  Louis  VII. 
of  France,  on  the  king's  humble  subjection,  and  removed  the  papal  interdict  from  that 
country.  3.  Giacinto  Bohone  Oksini,  elected  Mar.  30,  1191;  d.  1198,  after  ruling 
nearly  9  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  Lateran;  suppo.sed  to  have  been  90  years  old  when 
chosen.  He  crowned  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  of  Germany,  and  sub.sequently  excommu- 
nicated him  for  keeping  Richard  I.  of  England  in  ])rison.  In  1192,  lie  contirmeil  the 
statutes  of  the  Teutonic  order  of  kiughts.  4.  Gokfkkdo  Castigi.ione  of  Milan,  a 
nephew  of  Urban  III.  lie  was  elected  pope  by  only  seven  cardinals,  Sept.  22,  1241, 
and  occupied  the  chair  only  17  days,  dying  (Jet.  8,  before  lie  was  con.«ecratcd.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  history  of  Scotland,  in  which  country  he  was  once  a  monk.  5.  Piktuo 
daMokone,  the  son  of  a  peasant  of  Naples;  became  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  lived 
many  years  in  caves  after  the  marmer  of  John  the  Biqitist.  Terrible  stories  are  told  of 
the  ."severity  of  his  penitential  discipline.  During  his  hermit  life  he  founded  the  order 
that  bears  li is  name  (.see  Celestines,  antr).  After  the  death  of  Nicholas  IV.  he  Avas 
elected  |)()pe.  but  refused  to  accejjt  until  jiersuaded  by  a  deputation  of  cardinals  rein 
forced  by  the  kings  of  Naples  and  Hungary.  He  was  chosen  .Inly  7,  1294,  was  crowned 
Auir.  29.  He  issued  two  clecrees;  one  confirming  that  of  Gregory  X.  ordering  the  shut- 
ting up  of  the  cardinals  when  in  conclave,  and  one  declaring  the  right  of  any  pope  to 
abdicate  at  pleasure — a  right  whirh,  after  niling  5  months  and  8  days,  he  exercised. 
Dec.  13,  1294.  In  his  document  of  renunciation  he  assigned  as  the  moving  causes  "  the 
desire  for  humility,  for  a  purer  life,  for  a  stainless  conscience;  the  deficiencies  of  his 
own  i)hysieal  strength;  his  ignorance,  the  perverseness  of  tlie  peojile,  and  his  longing 
for  the  traiHpjJllity  of  his  former  life."  Having  divested  himself  of  every  outward  sym 
bol  of  dignity,  he  returned  to  his  old  solitude;  but  he  was  not  permittecl  to  remain;  his 
successor,  Boniface  VIII.,  sent  for  him,  and,  despite  his  efforts  to  escape,  imprisoned 
liim  in  a  castle,  where,  after  languishing  ten  months  m  the  infected  atmosphere,  he  died, 
May  19,  1296.  He,  like  the  first  of  the  name,  is  recognized  as  a  saint  by  the  Roman 
chvireli. 

CEL  ESTINE8,  an  order  of  hermits  of  St.  Damianus,  founded  by  Peter  de  Morrone 
about  ]2(;4,  and  confirmed  as  a  monkish  order  by  Urban  IV.  in  1264  and  1274.  They 
called  themselves  C.  when  their  founder  ascended  the  papal  chair  under  the  name  of 
Celestine  V.  They  are  regarded  as  a  branch  of  tl)e  great  order  of  St.  Benedict,  wiiose 
rule  tiiey  follow;  they  wear  a  white  garment  with  black  hood  and  .scapulary,  and  live  a 
purely  contemplative  life.  In  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  the  order  rapidly  spread 
tiirough  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  but  subsequently  decayed.     The  French  C.  were 
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Eecularized  1)y  order  of  pnpp  Pins  VT.  in  1776-78;  so  also  were  the  Neapolitan  Celcstines. 
la  the  present  day,  the  order  is  almost  extinct. 

CELIBACY,  from  TiUt.  ra'Irh<>,  unmarried.  Notwithstanding  the  divine  commendation 
of  marriajregivcn  in  the  Jewisii  Scriptures  (Gen.  i.  28),  the  opinion  had  become  prevalent, 
even  before  the  time  of  Christ,  that  C.  was  favorable  to  an  intimate  union  with  God. 
This  notion  took  its  origin  in  the  wide-spread  philosophy  of  a  good  and  an  evil  princi- 
ple. Tiie  body,  consisttng  of  matter,  tlie  seat  of  e^dl,  was  looked  upon  as  the  prison  of 
the  pure  soul,  winch  was  thought  to  be  defiled  oy  bodily  enjoyments.  Among  the  Jew- 
ish .sect  of  the  Essenes,  accordingly,  a  life  of  C.  was  held  to  be  tlte  chief  road  to  sanctity. 
These  ascetic  views  naturally  led',  in  the  first  place,  to  the  disapproval  of  second  mar- 
riages. While,  therefore,  in  the  first  Christian  churches,  every  one  was  left  at  liberty 
to  marry  or  not  as  he  thought  fit,  the  objection  to  those  who  married  a  second  time  had 
become" so  generally  spread,  that  the  apostle  Paul  saw  occasion  to  counsel  such  Christian 
converts  as  were  in  widowhood  to  remain  so. 

By  the  2d  c,  however,  the  unmarried  life  generally  had  begun  to  be  extolled,  and  to 
be  held  necessary  for  a  life  of  sanctity,  although  several,  at  least,  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves had  been  married.  Two  passages  of  Scripture  (1  Cor.  vii.  and  Rev.  xiv.  4)  were 
specially  cited  as  proving  that  C.  was  the  genuine  condition  of  a  Christian;  and  with  the 
platonizing  fathers  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries,  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes  were  held  as 
standing  higher  than  the  married.  Accordingly,  although  there  was  no  express  law 
against  tlie  marriage  of  the  clergy,  many,  especially  of  the  bishops,  remained  unmarried; 
a  second  marriage  was,  in  their  case,  already  strictly  prohibited. 

As  the  bishops  of  Rome  rose  in  consideration,  and  gradually  developed  a  firmer 
church  government,  tlicy  called  upon  all  who  belonged  to  tlie  clerical  order  to  live  for 
the  church  alone,  and  not  marry.  This  requirement  met  with  constant  resistance;  still, 
it  became  more  and  more  the  custom,  in  the  4tli  c,  for  the  higher  clergy  to  refrain  from 
marriage,  and  from  them  it  went  over  to  the  lower  orders  and  to  the  monks.  Provincial 
synods  now  began  expressly  to  interdict  the  clergy  from  marrying.  The  council  of  Tours 
(566)  suspended  for  a  year  all  secular  priests  and  deacons  who  were  found  with  their 
wives;  and  the  emperor  Justinian  by  an  edict  declared  all  children  born  to  a  clergyman, 
after  ordination,  to  be  illegitimate,  and  incapable  of  inheritance.  There  were  still,  how- 
ever, many  married  priests  who  resisted  the  law,  and  found  encouragement  in  the  oppo- 
sition which  the  Greek  church  made  to  that  of  Rome  in  this  matter  of  celibacy.  The 
council  held  at  Constantinople  in  692,  declared,  in  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
that  priests  and  deacons  might  live  with  their  wives  as  the  laity  do,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  and  ordinance  of  the  apostles.  The  orthodox  Greek  church  has  continued 
to  adhere  to  this  decision.  Priests  and  deacons  in  that  church  may  marry  before  ordina- 
tion, and  live  in  marriage  after  it ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second  time. 
However,  only  a  priest  living  in  C.  can  be  chosen  as  bishop  or  patriarch. 

The  Church  of  Rome  continued  its  endeavors  to  enforce  the  law  of  C. ;  though,  for 
Beveral  centuries  they  were  attended  with  only  partial  .success.  There  still  continued  to 
be  numbers  of  priests  with  wives,  although  the  councils  were  alwaj's  issuing  new  orders 
against  them.  Popes  Leo  IX.  (1048-54)  and  Nicolas  II.  (1058-61)  interdicted  all  priests 
that  had  wives  or  concubines  from  the  exercise  of  any  spiritual  function,  on  pain  of 
excommunication.  Alexander  II.  (1061-73)  decreed  excommunication  against  all  who 
should  attend  a  mass  celebrated  by  a  priest  having  a  wife  or  concubine.  This  decision 
was  renewed  by  Gregory  VII.  in  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  1074,  and  a  decretal  Avas 
issued  that  every  laj'man  who  should  receive  the  communion  from  the  hands  of  a  mar- 
ried priest  should  be  excommunicated,  and  that  everj-  priest  Avho  married  or  lived  in 
concubinage,  should  be  deposed.  The  decree  met  with  the  most  violent  opposition  in 
all  countries;  but  Gregory  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out  with  the  greatest  rigor;  and 
though  individual  instances  of  married  priests  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries,  the  C.  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  established,  and  has  since  continued 
both  in  theorj^  and  practice. 

The  violence  thus  done  to  human  nature  did  not  fail  to  avenge  itself  in  those  nide 
times.  The  licentiousness  and  corruption  of  the  priests  and  monks  became  in  many 
cases  boundless,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  .strict  individuals,  as  well  as  councils,  strove 
against  it.  The  immorality  and  debasement  of  the  clergy  became  a  reproach  and  by- 
word in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  and  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  religious  movement 
that  began  in  the  16th  century.  Tlie  leading  reformers  declared  against  the  C.  of  the 
clergy  as  unfounded  in  Scripture,  and  contrary  to  the  natural  ordinance  of  God,  and 
Luther  set  the  example  of  marrying.  This  was  not  without  effect  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  C.  was  raised  at  the  council  of  Trent  (1563).  But 
the  majority  of  voices  decided  that  God  would  not  withhold  the  gift  of  chastity  from  those 
that  rightly  prayed  for  it,  and  the  rule  of  C.  Avas  thus  finally  and  for  ever  imposed  on 
the  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Those  avIio  ha\-e  only  receiA'ed  the  lower 
kinds  of  consecration  may  marry  on  resigning  their  office.  For  all  grades  above  a  sub- 
deacon,  a  papal  dispensation  is  necessary.  A  priest  that  marries  incurs  excommunica- 
tion, and  is  incapable  of  any  spiritual  function.  If  a  married  man  Avishes  to  become  a 
priest,  he  receives  consecration  only  on  condition  that  he  separate  fro::i  his  wife,  and 
that  she  of  her  free  Avill  consent  to  the  separation  and  enter  a  religious  order,  or  take  the 
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vow  of  chastity.  The  priests  of  the  united  Gra;co-Catholic  congregations  in  Rome  have 
received  permission  from  the  popes  to  continue  in  marriage,  if  entered  into  before  con- 
secration, but  on  condition  of  always  living  apart  from ^heir  wives  three  days  before 
they  celebrate  mass. 

Notwithstanding  these  decisions,  the  contest  against  clerical  C.  has  again  and 
again  been  resumed,  in  recent  times,  both  within  and  without  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  In  fact,  all  attempts  at  innovatioM  within  the  bosom  of  Catholicism,  connect 
theuLselves  with  the  attack  on  C,  the  abolition  of  which  would  deeply  affect  tlie  con- 
stitution and  position  of  that  church.  So  far  back  as  1817,  the  Catholic  faculty  of 
Tvibiijgeu  expressed  the  opinion  that  compulsory  C.  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
want  of  Catholic  miuisters.  In  1S2G,  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Silesia  put  in  petitions  to 
the  bishop  for  the  aljolitiou  of  C. ;  and  unions  were  afterwards  formed  in  Baden,  Wlir- 
temberg,  Bavaria,  Silesia,  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  which,  along  witli  alterations  in  the 
doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  Romish  church,  combined  attacks  on  the  jirohibition  of  mai"- 
riage  to  the  clergy.  A  work  was  also  published,  entitled  'The  Intrmhtction  of  Onnpul- 
sor//  Cdibacy  amoii[i  the  Christutn  Prie^thoud,  and  its  Coin<iqnences  (X\{i:n\).  1828,  new  ed. 
1845),  which  excited  great  attention.  At  last  the  abolition  of  the  law  came  to  he  dis- 
cussed in  the  legislatures  of  Baden,  Saxony,  and  other  countries.  The  church  claimed 
this  subject  as  belonging  exclusivel}^  to  her  jurisdiction,  and  not  to  that  of  the  state ;  and 
in  Wiirtemberg  the  clergy  induced  the  government  to  suppress  the  anti-celibacy  society; 
but  this  only  made  their  opponents  in  the  press  the  more  zealous.  In  France,  also,  the 
question,  about  1829,  was  eagerlj'  discussed.  And  in  Spain,  the  academy  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal science  took  the  subject  into  consideration  in  a  meeting  held  in  1842;*  while  the  Por- 
tuguese chambers  Iiad  previously,  in  1835,  discussed  it,  though  without  result.  TJie 
same  took  place  in  Brazil,  about  1827. 

During  the  commotions  of  1848,  the  subject  was  again  brought  into  prominence  in 
Germany.  The  German  Catholics  (q.v.)  had  already  abolished  C. ;  and  a  general  meas- 
ure was  called  for  in  the  Frankfort  parliament,  in  the  Prussian  assembly,  and  in  the 
press.  In  Au.stria,  also,  voices  were  raised  against  it;  but  here  the  state  took  the  side 
of  the  pope,  who,  in  a  bull  of  1847,  had  added  fresh  stringency  to  the  rule  of  C,  and 
condemned  its  infringement.     See  Bachelor. 

CELL  (Lat.  cflla,  from  celo,  to  conceal).  The  Latin  word  had  nearly  all  the  signifi- 
cations which  we  attach  to  the  English  one,  and  a  good  many  besides  which  we  have 
not  borrowed.  For  example,  the  whole  space  between  the  walls  of  an  ancient  temple 
was  called  the  cclla.  But  tlie  interior  was  frequently  divided  into  several  cell*,  in  which 
case  each  C.  took  the  name  of  the  deity  whose  statue  it  contained,  and  was  called  the 
C.  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  like.  In  these  cases,  the  word  approached  to  its 
general  meaning,  wliich,  with  the  Romans  as  with  us,  was  tliat  of  a  store  room,  or  small 
apartment  where  objects  of  any  kind  were  stowed  away.  In  modern  archite(  lure,  the 
term  vaulting  C.  signifies  the  hollow  space  between  the  principal  ribs  of  a  vaulted  roof. 

CEL'L.VRER,  a  person  under  the  Roman  emperors  who  supervised  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  household  and  examined  accounts.  The  .same  title  Avas  given  in  later 
times  to  the  purveyors  for  monasteries  or  i)riests.  As  an  oflicer  of  a  monastery  the  C. 
regulated  every  matter  affecting  provisions. 

CEL  LE,  or  Zell,  a  t.  of  Hanover,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aller,  which  at  this  point 
becomes  navigable,  23  m.  n.e.  of  the  city  of  Hanover.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
sandy  plain,  well  built,  and  has  a  palace  with  a  garden,  in  which  3Iatilda,  sister  of 
George  III.,  is  buried.  Pop.  '75,  18,103.  The  inhabitants  are  very  industrious.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  linen,  hosiery,  tobacco,  wafers,  soap,  etc.  An  active  commerce 
is  al>o  carried  on  by  the  Aller,  and  by  railway. 

CELLI  NI,  Bp;xvenu'to,  a  celebrated  Italian  gold-worker,  sculptor,  founder,  and 
medailleur,  remarkable  not  only  for  his  skill  as  an  artist,  but  also  for  his  checkered  life, 
Avas  1).  at  Florence  in  the  j'ear  1500,  and  first  displayed  .skill  as  a  chaser  and  gold- 
worker.  His  autobiogra]>hy  is  a  rem.Mrkably  curious  and  interesting  work,  presenting 
us  with  a  complete  ))icture  of  the  author's  life  and  character;  his  activity,  his  extraordi- 
nary weaknesses,  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions,  the,  perilous  circumstances  in  which 
liis  quarrelsome  disposition  placed  him  (for  C.  thought  notliing  of  committing  man- 
slaui,'hter  in  u  moment  of  rac:e),  and  the  ludicrous  vanity  and  credulity  which  are  never 
absent  from  him.  The  book  is  also  of  great  value  in  a  liistorico-social  point  of  view, 
but  does  not  impress  us  favorably  iu  regard  either  to  the  personal  or  social  morals  of 
the  time. 

At  an  early  period,  having  been  banished  from  Florence  in  consequence  of  an 
"alTray,"  ('.  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  employed  by  many  distinguished  patrons  of 
art,  but  afterwards  was  allowed  to  return  to  Florence.  Anotlier  "  affray"  comiielled 
him  to  ilee  to  R<mie  a  second  time,  where  he  .secured  the  favor  of  Clement  VII.  C.,  by 
liis  own  account,  was  as  great  in  arms  as  in  art;  he  declares  that  it  was  himself  wiio 
killed  the  constable  Bourbon  and  the  prince  of  Oramre  at  tlie  siege  of  Rome.  His  reck- 
less conduct  for  some  years  compelled  his  eonstant  shifting  l)etween  ]{ome  and  J'lorence, 
Mantua,  and  Najjles.  In  1537.  he  went  Ut  the  court  of  France,  where  Ik;  was  very  hon- 
orably received.  Illne.'is,  however,  induced  him  to  return  yetonceniore  to  Rome,  where 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  plundering  the  treasures  in  the 
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castle  of  St.  Angelo  rluring  the  siege  of  Rome.  At  length  he  \rai  liberated,  through  the 
intercession  of  the  ciiidiua!  of  Fcnara,  for  whom  Ik;  executed,  out  of  gratitude,  a  tine 
cup,  and  various  otlier  worlvs,  lie  now  accomi)anied  liis  deliverer  to  France,  and 
entered  tlie  service  of  Francis  I. ;  but  having  incurred  the  displer.sui-e  of  the  ruling 
favorite,  ^Ime.  d'Estampes,  lie  returned  to  Florence — not,  However,  until,  as  usual, 
he  had  settled  some  matters  with  his  "sword" — Avherc,  under  the  patronage  of  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  he  executed  .several  fine  works  in  metal  and  marble — among  them,  the  cele- 
brated bronze  group  of  "Perseus  with  tiie  Head  of  Medu.sa,"  now  in  the  market-place 
in  Florence.  Among  other  preserved  works  of  C,  the  splendid  shield  in  Windsor  castle 
may  be  noticed.  In  his  5yih  year  he  began  to  write  his  autol)iography,  and  died  in 
1570  or  1573.    In  1876,  a  number  of  C.'s  original  papers  were  found. 

CELLS,  in  Pliysiology. — I.  Animal  Cells. — On  examining,  under  a  high  magnifying 
power,  any  of  the  constituents  of  the  animal  body,  we  perceive  that  the  smallest  parts 
which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  fibers,  tubes,  etc.,  are  not  ultimate  elements  in  respect  to 
form  (morphotic  elements),  but  that  they  contain  find  are  built  up  of  certain  extremely 
minute  particles,  which  differ  in  different  organs,  but  always  have  a  similar  appearance 
in  tlie  same  organs.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  microscopic  forms,  whicii  are 
known  by  histologists  as  "simple  elementary  parts,"  are  the  C,  which  not  only  form 
the  starting-point  of  everj'  animal  and  vegetable  organism  (the  ovum  in  either  kingdom 
of  nature  being  simply  a  cell),  but  also — either  as  C,  or  alter  having  undergone  certam 
modifications  which  will  be  presently  described — make  up  the  tis.sues  and  organs  of  the 
perfect  animal.  Indeed,  some  of  the  lowest  plants  (red  snow,  gory  dew),  and  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  animal  life  (Gregorin*,  etc.,  q.v.),  appear  to  consist  of  a  single  cell. 

While  in  plants  the  elementary  parts  generally  unite  directly  with  one  another,  in 
animals  they  are  usually  conibmed  by  an  interstitial  substance,  which  may  be  either 
solid  or  fluid,  and  is  always  derived  from  the  blood  or  general  nutrient  fluid.  If  this 
interstitial  substance  take'a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  C,  it  is  called  a  cytoblastema 
or  a  blastema,  froni  kxtos,  a  cell  or  vesicle,  and  blastema,  germ  .substance:  if  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  their  maintenance,  it  is  called  the  matrix.  The  cytoblastema  is  usually 
fluid,  as  in  tlie  blood,  chyle,  etc.;  while  the  matrix  is  .solid,  as  in  cartilage,  bone,  etc. 

In  every  cell,  we  can  distinguish,  if  we  use  sufficiently  high  magnifying  powers,  a 
membranous  envelope,  known  as  the  cell-wall  or  membrane,  and  certain  contents.  The 
latter  are  fluid  or  gelatinous,  and  besides  containing  particles  or  granules,  usually 
exhibit  a  peculiar  rounded  body,  the  nucleus;  which,  again,  contains  in  its  interior  a 
fluid  and  a  still  smaller  corpuscle,  the  nucleolus. 

The  fundamental  form  of  the  cell  is  spherical  or  lenticular;  it  is  such  in  all  young  C  , 
and  is  persistent  in  those  which  occur  in  fluids,  as,  for  example,  the  blood  corpuscles. 
Amongst  other  well-knov.'n  forms  may  be  mentioned:  the  polygonal,  as  in  pavement 
epithelium,  or  the  pigment  of  the  eye;  the  conical  or  pyramidal,  as  in  ciliated  epi- 
thelium; the  cylmdrical,  as  in  cylinder  epithelium;  the  fusiform,  or  spindle-shaped,  as 
in  contractile  fiber-cells;  the  squamous,  as  epidermic  scales;  and  the  caudate,  polar,  or 
stellate,  as  the  C.  in  the  gray  nervous  tissue. 

With  regard  to  size,  the  largest  animal  C. — excepting  the  unicellular  organisms — 
are  the  yolk-cells  of  the  ova  of  birds  and  amphibia,  while  the  blood-cells  of  certain  ani- 
mals miiy  be  taken  as  representing  the  smallest  cells.  Average  C.  range  from  0.005  to 
0.01  of  a  line  in  diameter. 

The  cell-membrane  is  usually  transparent  and  colorless,  mostly  smooth,  and  so  thin 
as  to  e::hibit  only  a  single  contour,  rarely  of  any  measurable  thickness.  No  traces  of 
structure  can  be  detected  in  it.  The  granular  appearance  which  the  membrane  occa- 
sionally presents,  is  due  to  projections  depending  on  granules  lying  on  the  inside,  and 
it  vanishes  on  the  addition  of  water,  which  causes  the  cell  to  be  distended  by  endos- 
mosis.     See  Osmotic  Action. 

C.  which  contain  only  fluid  are  rare  (fat-cell,  blood-cell) ;  generally,  besides  fluid, 
they  contain  elementary  granules  and  vesicles,  and  sometimes  crystals.  As  a  general  rule, 
the' number  of  these  morphotic  elements  increases  with  the  age  of  the  cell;  sometimes, 
however,  this  is  not  apparent,  in  consequence  of  their  being  grouped  in  a  single  mass 
around  the  nucleus. 

The  nucleus  is  usually  spherical  or  lenticular,  transparent  and  either  colorIe.ss  or 
yellowish,  and  ranges  from  0.002  to  0.004  of  a  line  in  diameter.  All  nuclei  are  vesicles, 
as  was  originally  maintained,  in  1841,  by  Schwann  {Microscopical,  Eesearches  into  the 
Accordmce  in  the  Structure  and  Growth  of  Animals  and  Plants,  Sydenham  society's 
translation,  1847,  p.  173),  who  mtist  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  cell-theory  in  its 
relation  to  animal  tissues,  and  as  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Kolliker  and  other  later 
observers.  The  contents  of  the  nucleus  usually  consist,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nucleolus,  of  a  limpid  or  slightly  yellowish  fluid,  from  which  water  and  acetic  acid  pre- 
cipitate granular  matter.  In  general,  only  one  nucleus  exists  in  each  cell,  except  when 
it  is  multiplying  (a  process  wliich  we  shall  presently  explain);  occasionally,  however, 
we  meet  with  several  nuclei — four,  ten,  or  even  twenty. 

The  nucleolus  is  round,  sharply  defined,  and  often  so  small  as  to  be  almost  immeas- 
urable. Nucleoli  are  found  in  most  nuclei  so  long  as  the  latter  are  still  young,  and  in 
many  during  their  whole  existence.     As,  however,  nuclei  exist  in  which  no  nucleolus 
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can  be  detected,  we  cannot  regard  the  nucleolus  as  so  essential  an  element  of  the  cell  as 
tiic  nucleus.  Most  commonly  a  nucleus  contains  only  one  nucleolus;  two  are  not  unfre- 
quently  seen;  more  are  rare. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  C.  is  very  imperfect.  That  the  cell- 
membrane  is  a  protein  substance  (q.v.) — at  all  events  in  young  C. — is  obvious  from  its 
solubility  in  acetic  acid  and  in  dilute  caustic  alkalies;  and  the  membrane  of  the  necleus 
seems  to  have  a  similar  composition;  wiiile  there  are  chemical  reasons  for  believing  lliat 
the  nucleolus  is  composed  of  fat.  In  the  contents  of  most  C.  we  usually  find  such  sub- 
stances as  occur  in  solution  in  the  cytoblastema— -viz.,  water,  albumen,  fat,  extractive 
matters,  and  salts;  and  in  the  C.  of  secreting  organs,  as  for  instance,  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys, we  find  the  special  secretions  of  those  glands;  in  the  blood-cells,  we  lind  homa- 
locrystalline,  etc. 

There  are  two  perfectly  distinct  ways  in  which  C.  can  be  generated:  they  may  be 
developed  independenily  of  other  C.  in  a  plastic  duid  (the  cytoblastema);  or  they  may 
be  developed  from  pre-existing  C.  by  cell-multiplication,  tlie  existing  C.  either  produc- 
ing secondary  C.  within  them.selves,  or  multiplying  by  division.  In  both  these  latter 
kinds  of  cell-development,  the  nucleus  seems  to  be  the  center  of  development  of  the 
young  cells. 

In  order  that  free  or  independent  cell-development  shall  take  place,  we  must  have 
a  C3'toblastema  containing  protein  substances  (probably  fibrin),  fat,  and  certain  salts 
(especially  phosphates)  in  solution;  and  very  possibly  the  presence  of  the  particles  of 
pre-existing  C.  may  also  be  necessary,  in  which  case  free  cell-development  ceases  to 
exist.  The  chyle  and  lymph  corpuscles  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  this  mode  of 
cell-formation.  The  steps  of  the  process  are  not  very  clearly  made  out,  but  we  know 
that  the  nuclei  are  first  formed,  and  that  the  cell-membranes  are  developed  around  them. 
Free  cell-development  is  far  less  common  in  man  and  the  higher  animals  than  cell-mul- 
tiplication, and,  we  believe,  never  occurs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  All  pathological 
cell-formations — the  C.  in  pus  (q.v.),  and  in  other  morbid  exudations — come,  however, 
under  this  head. 

The  development  of  C.  within  other  C.  is  of  very  common  occurrence.  An  original 
or  parent  cell  produces  two  or  more  secondary  or  daughter  C. ,  and  the  process  of  forma- 
tion is  said  to  be  endogenous.  Cartilage-cells  afford  a  good  example  of  this  process. 
The  nucleus  and  the  contents  of  eacli  parent  cell  undergo  division  into  two  parts,  so 
that  the  number  of  C.  is  successively  doubled.  The  mode  in  which  the  multiplication 
of  the  nucleus  takes  place  cannot  be  definitely  made  out  in  all  cases,  but  when  clear 
observation  is  possil)]e,  tlie  nucleoli  lirst  divide  into  two,  and  then  separate. 

A  multiplication  of  C.  b}'  division  has  been  proved  to  take  place  in  the  red  blood-cells 
of  the  embryos  of  birds  and  mammals,  and  in  the  first  colorless  blood-cell  of  the  tad- 
pole, and  very  probably  occurs  extensively  in  many  embryonic  and  adult  tissues,  in 
which  a  .self-ujultiiilication  of  C.  is  certain,  but  where  no  parent  C.  with  secondary  C. 
can  be  detected.  In  this  and  similar  cases  we  have  an  elongation  of  tlie  cell,  and  the 
single  nucleus  becomes  divided  into  two;  the  cell  then  suffers  constriction  in  the  mid- 
dle, which  proceeds  till  it  finally  .separates  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  contains  a 
nucleus.  This  variety  of  cell-formation  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  doubt  and 
dirticultv  connected  with  this  class  of  investigations.  It  was  altogether  unknown  to 
Sciiwann  when  he  published  his  great  work  in  1839,  and  was  first  noticed  and  described 
by  liemak  in  1H41,  wlio,  however,  sul)sequently  retracted  his  published  view,  and 
did  not  again  advocate  it  till  KoUiker  coum-med  his  observation,  and  declared  it  to  be 
correct. 

No  satisfactory  theory  has  been  propounded  with  the  view  of  explaining  the  develop- 
ment of  cells.  Schwann  compares  the  formation  of  C.  with  that  of  crystals,  but  it  nuist 
be  recollected  that  the  molecular  attraction  concerned  in  the  formation  of  C.  is  so  far 
peculiar,  that — 1.  It  never  produces  geometrical  solids,  but  even  in  the  nucleus  and 
nucleolus  determines  a  globular  form;  3.  That  it  aggregates  not  homogeneous,  but 
chemically  dilTerent  substances;  and  3.  That  the  final  result  of  its  action — namely,  the 
cell — is  extremely  limited  in  size,  while  a  crystal  may  be  of  a  comparatively  indefinite 
magnitude. 

The  growth  of  C.  requires  some  notice.  Growth  probably  occurs  in  all  C,  although 
not  in  all  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  most  obvious  in  those  which  arc  formed  directly 
round  a  nucleus,  since  in  tiiese  the  membranes  which  at  first  closely  invest  the  nucleus, 
in  time  become  distended  and  enlarged,  and  merely  remain  in  contact  with  the  nucleus 
at  one  point.  Growth  may  take  i)lace  either  in  surface  or  in  thickness.  The  former  is 
most  commonly  general — viz.,  in  all  those  cases  where  C.  increase  without  altering  their 
form:  but  is  sometimes  partial — viz.,  in  tiiose  cases  in  which  the  cell  deviates  consider- 
ably from  the  primary  globular  form.  The  latter  occurs  to  a  certain  degree  in  all  C, 
but  in  some  kinds  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  others.  The  nuclei  and  nucleoli  also 
take  part  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  growth  of  the  cells.  Schwann  gives  the  following 
general  explanation  of  the  process  of  growth.  He  considers  tliat  the  molecules  of  the 
cell-membrane  exert  an  attractive  infiuence  on  the  fiuid  which  surrounds  them,  and 
deposit  its  newly  formed  particles  amongst  themselves.  If  the  deposition  take  place 
between  the  molecules  already  present  in  the  substance  of  the   membrane,  the  cell 
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becomes  distended;  if  it  take  place  only  in  one  or  more  definite  directions,  the  mem- 
brane becomes  thickened. 

Having  now  traced  the  cell  to  the  period  of  its  full  growth,  wc  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  processes  which  occur  in  the  anterior  of  this  minute  organic  structure,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  physiology  of  cells.  To  enter  satisfactorily  into  this  subject,  we  ought 
to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  coutentr,  of  different 
cells.  All  that  we  know  of  tlie  contents  of  C.  generally  is,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
that  the}'  usually  consist  of  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  protein  matters,  with 
alkaline  and  earthly  salts,  and  dissolved  or  suspended  fat-particles;  and  that  besides 
these  ingredients  many  C.  contain  either  a  great  preponderance  of  one  of  these  constitu- 
ents, to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  others,  or  are  found  to  contain  altogether  new 
substances.  Thus,  there  are  C.  with  much  protein  matters,  as  the  nerve-cells,  and  with 
much  fat,  like  the  fat-cells;  while  there  are  other  cells  Avhich  specially  contain  htematine 
(the  red  coloring  matter  of  the  blood),  pigment,  biliary  and  urinary  constituents,  mucus, 
piilk,  sugar,  etc. 

The  main  cell-processes  occurring  in  these  variously  constituted  C.  are  absorption, 
secretion,  and  excretion.  These  depend  principally,  if  not  entirely,  upon  chemical  and 
physical  laws,  and  are  to  a  great  extent  amenable  to  micro-chemical  observation. 

Absorption,  or  the  appropriation  of  matters  from  without,  is  most  manifest  to  those 
C.  which  at  first  have  little  or  no  contents  save  the  nucleus.  Although  endosmose  must 
be  taken  into  account  as  a  condition  of  absorption,  C.  must  not  be  regarded  merely  as 
vesicles  provided  with  indifferent  porous  membranes;  for  the  filling  of  0.  does  not  take 
place  b}'  their  admitting  every  kind  of  matter  indiscriminately;  but  they  have  the 
power  of  taking  up  one  constituent,  and  rejecting  another,  and  thus  exhibit  a  selective 
faculty. 

The  cell  having  thus  become  filled  from  without,  we  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  chan- 
ges which  take  place  in  the  membrane  and  in  the  contents.  As  regards  the  former,  the 
membranes  of  most  C.  not  only  become  denser  and  more  solid  with  age,  but  they  undergo 
changes  in  their  chemical  constitution.  Thus,  in  the  horny  tissues,  the  young  C.  are 
easily  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids,  while  older  C.  of  the  same  nature  are  scarcely 
affected  by  these  re-agents;  again,  in  cartilage  C,  the  membrane  not  only  becomes 
firmer  with  age,  and  thickens  as  ossification  proceeds,  but  is  changed  mto  a  tissue 
yielding  gelatine  .or  glue  on  boiling,  which  subsequently  becomes  impregnated  with  salts 
of  lime  (phosphate  and  carbonate).     See  Bone. 

The  function  of  secretion  is  mainly  carried  on  by  changes  in  the  contents  of  the  C. 
Thus,  mucous  is  formed  in  the  epithelial  C.  of  the  mucous  membranes,  pepsin  in  those 
of  the  gastric  glands,  bile  in  the  C.  of  the  liver,  and  sepia  in  the  C.  of  the  ink-bag  of  the 
cuttle-fish.  In  these  cases,  the  C.  do  not  separate  mucus,  pepsin,  etc.,  from  the  blood, 
but  merely  the  materials  from  which  they  elaborate  these  substances.  In  other  cases,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  C.  of  the  kidiiej",  the  function  of  these  minute  organisms  is  not  to 
manufacture  new  products,  but  merely  to  separate  certain  substances  (urea,  uric  acid, 
etc.)  from  the  blood,  which,  if  not  immediately  removed  from  the  general  circulation, 
would  speedily  accumulate,  and  act  as  a  deadly  poison.  That  these  C.  merely  separate 
the  urea  from'the  blood,  and  do  not  form  it  in  their  interior,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
if  the  kidneys  of  an  animal  are  extirpated,  the  urea  and  other  urinary  constituents  may 
speedily  be  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  blood. 

Excretion  takes  place  by  the  bursting  or  solution  of  the  distended  secreting  cell, 
usually  into  the  duct  of  a  -secreting  gland.  The  reader  who  desires  further  information 
on  the  functions  of  the  C.  in  relation  to  secretion  and  excretion,  is  especially  referred  to 
an  admirable  memoir  by  prof.  Goodsir,  "On  Secreting  Structures,"  published  in  John 
and  Harry  D.  S.  Goodsir's  Anatomical  and  Pathohgiccd  ResearcJies,  1845. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  the  metamorphoses  of  C.  The  ovum  itself  is,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  merely  a  nucleated  cell;  after  impregnation,  a  number  of  sec- 
ondary C.  are  formed  within  it,  by  a  process  of  cleavage  or  segmentation.  See  articles 
Generation  c>nd  Oax^m.  Some  of  the  C.  which  occur  in  the  ovum  in  its  early  stages 
soon  coalesce  with  others  to  form  the  higher  elementarj^  parts,  which  we  shall  shortly 
enumerate;  others,  without  entering  into  combinations,  more  or  less  change  their  previ- 
ous nature,  as  the  horny  plates  of  the  epidermis  and  nails;  while  others,  again,  undergo 
no  change  of  form  throughout  the  period  of  their  existence. 

The  permanent  C.  are  arranged  by  Kolliker  {Maimal  of  Human  Histology,  translated 
by  Busk  and  Huxley,  1853,  vol.  i.  p.  47)  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  True  Cells,  which  have  in  no  essential  respect  altered  their  cellular  character.  These 
occur  in  the  epidermis  and  the  epithelium;  in  the  blood,  chyle,  and  lymph;  in  the 
glandular  secretions,  in  the  fatty  tissue,  in  the  gray  nervous  substance,  in  the  glands 
(liver,  spleen,  etc.),  and  the  cartilages.  Their  varieties  of  form  and  contents  have  been 
already  noticed.  Regarding  their  modes  of  occurrence,  some  are  either  isolated  in  fluids 
or  in  solid  tissues;  others  are  united  by  apposition,  without  any  intervening  structure, 
into  a  cellular  parenchyma;  while  others,  again,  are  conjoined  by  an  intercellular  sub- 
stance of  some  kind. 

2.  Metamorphosed  Cells.  To  these  belong — the  Tiorny  scales:  flattened,  polygonal,  or 
fusiform;  their  membrane  being  fused  into  one  mass  with  their  contents.  Thev  occur 
in  the  epidermis,  the  laminated  pavement  epithelium,  and  the  hair  and  nails,     tlie  con- 
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tractile  fiber  C:  fusiform,  slightly  flattened,  considerably  elongated  C,  whose  membrane, 
witli  its  soft,  solid  contents,  is  changed  into  a  contractile  substance.  Tliey  occur  in  the 
smootli  or  involuntary  muscles.  The  tubules  of  the  cryxtnlline  lens  of  the  eye:  very  elon- 
gated C. ,  with  viscid,  albuminous  contents.  2' lie  prisms  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth:  greatly 
elongated,  prismatic,  and  strongly  calcified  cells.  The  bone  C:  thickened  C.  (with 
canaliculi,  or  minute  branching  canals)  which  liave  coalesced  with  the  matri.x  of  the 
bones,  llie  transversely  striated  muscular  V.:  large  polygonal  C.  whose  contents  have 
become  metamorphosed  into  a  transversely  striated  or  striped  tissue,  such  as  is  found  in 
voluntary  muscular  liber.  From  these  C.  are  foi-med  all  the  different  fibers,  net-works, 
membranes,  tubes,  etc. ;  in  short,  all  the  higher  elementary  parts  of  which  the  animal 
body  is  composed. 

For  further  information  on  C.  and  cell -development,  the  reader  is  referred,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  works  quoted  in  this  article,  to  Leydig,  Lehrbuch  der  Histologic  des  Menschen 
und  dtr  Thiere,  18.57;  and  to  Frey,  Histologic  und  Ilistvch erne  des  Menschen,  \So^  (trans- 
lated by  Barker,  1874).  He  will  find  full  details  on  morbid  cell-development  (the  growth 
of  C.  in  tubercle,  cancer,  and  other  morbid  deposits)  in  Vogel's  Paihobigical  Anatomy  of 
the  Ha  man  Body,  translated  by  Day,  18-17;  and  in  Wedl's  Pathological  Histology,  trans- 
lated (for  the  Sydenham  society)  by  Busk,  1855. 

II.  Vegetaule  Cells. — In  the  vegetable,  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  primary 
form  of  tlie  cell  is  that  of  a  s])here.  There  are,  however,  interfering  influences,  which 
usually  alter  or  modify  the  primary  form,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  (1.)  Special 
directions  assumed  in  the  development,  in  obedience  to  a  law  regulating  the  structure 
of  the  tissue  in  which  the  cell  occurs;  and  (2  )  Obstructions  to  the  expansion  of  the  ceil 
in  certain  directions  from  the  pressure  of  surrounding  cells. 

Tiic  most  common  forms  refcrrable  to  the  law  of  development  are,  (1.)  The  spherical 
or  fundamental  form;  (2.)  The  cylindrical,  in  which  tliere  is  a  tendency  to  elongation  iu 
the  direction  of  a  vertical  axis;  and  (3.)  The  tubular,  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of 
development  in  the  direction  of  the  two  tran.sverse  axes. 

The  secondary  modifications  of  these  forms  are  numerous.  Thus,  in  lax  tissues,  the 
spherical  form  may  become  an  irregular  s])hoiold,  running  out  into  lobcd,  and  even  stel- 
late forms,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  pith  of  lu.'-hes  and  the  stems  of  various  aquatic  plants. 
Again,  in  seeds,  the  hard  part  of  fruits,  etc.,  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  C.  converts  the 
spherical  into  polyhedral  forms,  of  which  the  dodecahedron — giving  a  hexagonal  section, 
and  arising  from  equal  pressure  in  all  directions — is  the  most  common,  although  cubic 
and  many  other  forms  occasionally  occur. 

The  magnitude  of  the  vegetable  C.  is  verj'  varied.  In  flax,  the  liber-cells  have  been 
found  i,  or  even  j  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  tlie  cylindrical  C.  of  some  of  the  conferva? 
are  more  than  an  inch  long — although  their  transverse  diameter  is  very  minute — whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  spores  of  fungi  are  C.  of  a  diameter  of  ^^^  of  an  inch.  The 
average  diameter  of  the  C.  in  the  parenchymatous  tissues  is  about  ^i,^  of  an  inch. 

Both  the  cell-wall  and  the  contents  differ  from  the  corresponding  parts  in  animal 
cells.  In  all  young  C.  the  wall  is  membranous,  freely  permeable  by  water,  elastic,  and 
flexible.  In  many  cases  it  retains  these  properties,  whilst  in  others  it  becomes  much 
modified,  as  the  cell  grows  older.  It  consists  mainly  of  cellulose  (q.v.).  As  the  vital  and 
chemical  phenomena  exhil)ited  by  jilants  depend  primarily  upon  operations  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cell,  the  carefvd  study  of  the  cell  contents  is  of  the  higliest  importance.  Of 
these  contents,  tlie  most  important  are  the  primordial  utricle,  with  the  protoplasm,  the 
nuch'.us,  chlorophyll  corpuscles,  and  starch  granules. 

The  primordial  utricle  is  a  layer  of  substance  of  mucilaginous  consistence  (colored 
yellow  l)y  iodine),  lining  the  entire  wall  of  the  young  cell,  but  often  disappearing  at  a 
comparatively  early  period.  The  protoplasm  is  a  tough  mucilaginous  and  frequently 
granular  fluid,  which  fills  up  the  .space  in  the  interior  of  the  cell  not  occupied  by  the 
nucleus.  The  nucleus  or  cytoblast  is  a  globular  or  lenticular  body,  identical  in  its  char- 
acter with  tlie  sul)stance  ofthe  primordial  utricle,  and  occurring  in  the  protoplasm  of 
most  young  cells.  Little  is  known  with  certainty  regarding  the  chlorophyll  corpuscles, 
except  that,  under  the  influence  of  solar  light,  green  coloring  matter  is  developed  from 
them.  Of  the  .starch  granules,  which  are  very  commonly  found  in  the  cell  contents,  we 
need  not  s]K-ak,  as  they  are  sufticiently  described  in  the  article  St.xucii. 

In  addition  to  the  above  organized  structures,  we  must  mention  as  frequent  constit- 
uents of  the  cell-contents,  fluid  coloring  matters,  essential  and  fixed  oils,  resins,  sugar, 
dextrine,  gum,  alkaloids,  and  mineral  or  organic  salts,  which  are  not  unfrequeutly  found 
in  a  crystalline  form,  when  tiiey  are  termed  raphides. 

There  are  two  modes  of  ccjll-developnienl  in  the  vegetable  kingdom — viz.,  (1)  Cell- 
division,  where  two  or  more  new  cells  fill  the  cavity  of  the  parent  cell,  and  adhere  to  its 
membranes,  appearing  to  divide  it  into  eompartnicnts;  and  (2)  Free  cellformation — not  to 
be  confounded  with  a  process  of  the  same  name  wliich  is  supposed  to  occur  in  the  animal 
kingdom — in  which  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cell-contents  become  detached  from  the 
cell-wall  and  resolved  into  new  loose  ('.,  which  ultimately  escape  from  the  parent  cell. 
The  former  mode  universally  occurs  in  the  formation  of  the  C.  by  which  growth  is 
effected;  the  latter  occurs  only  in  the  productir)n  of  C.  connected  with  reproduction. 
For  further  information,  we  nlust  refer  the  reader  to  Von  Mold's  Principles  of  tlie  Anat- 
omy and  Physiology  of  the  Vegetable  Celt,  translated  liy  Ilenfrey,  London,  1853. 
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CELLTJLAIIES,  in  hotany,  a  designation  applied  to  those  plants  wliich  consist  entirely 
of  ci'Un'i'f  ti.stiiu'  (q.v.),  without  proper  vessels  of  any  kind.  C.  thus  defined,  are  a  sub- 
class of  acotyledonous  plants,  containing  the  orders  of  lichens,  f"nf/i,  and  alff/v.  In  the 
system  of  De  Candolle,  however,  the  name  C.  was  given  to  the  second  grand  division  of 
plants,  the  first  being  called  rasculares,  and  the  distinction  between  them  being  the 
presence  or  absence  of  vessels,  the  C.  including  all  acotyledonous  or  cryptogamous 
plants.  But  ferns  and  mosses  are  not  destitute  of  vessels;  so  that  this  system  is  not 
strictlv  accurate  with  regard  to  them:  whilst,  as  all  vessels  are  now  known  to  be 
formed  by  the  elongation  and  union  of  cells,  the  di.stinction  between  vascular  and  cel- 
lular tissue  is  not  generally  regarded  as  affording  a  good  basis  for  primary  divisions  iu 
the  classification  of  plants. 

CEL  LT7LAR  TIS  SUE.  This  is  the  old  term  for  a  widely  diffused  animal  texture, 
which  lias  also  received  the  names  of  areolar,  reticular,  filamentous,  and  connective- 
tissue.  If  we  make  a  cut  through  the  skin,  and  proceed  to  raise  it,  we  see  that  it  is. 
loosely  connected  witii  the  subjacent  parts  by  a  soft,  filamentous,  elastic  substance, 
which",  when  free  from  fat,  has  a  white  fieecy  aspect.  This  is  the  tissue  in  cjuestion. 
It  is  also  found  underneath  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes  which  are  spread  over- 
internal  surfaces,  and  serves  to  attach  these  membranes  to  the  parts  which  they  line. 
We  likewise  find  it  lying  l)etween  the  muscles,  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  occupy- 
ing the  interspaces  between  the  different  organs,  and  often  investing  each  of  them  w  ith. 
a  special  sheath.  While  it  thus  connects  and  insulates  entire  organs,  it  at  the  same 
time  performs  a  similar  function  in  regard  to  the  minute  parts  of  which  each  organ  is 
made  up.  Thus,  for  instance,  iu  muscular  tissue,  it  enters  between  tbe  fibers  of  the 
muscle,  uniting  them  into  bundles;  and  similarly,  it  enters  into  glands,  etc.  This  is 
termed  pcnefratinr/  or  partnchymal  cellular  tissue. 

It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  general  and  most  entensivelj'  distributed  of  the  tissues, 
but  it  is  continuous  through  the  whole  organism,  and  may  be  traced  without  inter- 
ruption from  an}'  one  region  of  the  body  to  anj^  other.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
continuity  that  dropsical  fliuds,  air,  etc.,  effused  into  the  C.  T.,  may  spread  far  from 
the  spot  where  they  were   first  introduced. 

On  e-xamiuiug  a  fragment  of  this  ti.ssue,  when  stretched  out,  we  see  with  the  naked 
pye  that  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  fine,  soft,  colorless,  elastic  threads, 
iike  spun  glass;  intermixed  with  these  are  delicate  films  or  lamina?,  cro.ssing  one  another 
iu  all  directions,  and  leaving  open  spaces,  or  areolae;  hence  the  name  of  areolar  tissue. 

A  small  c^uantity  of  colorless  transparent  fluid  is  always  present  iu  this  tissue;  when 
abnormall}'  increased,  it  gives  rise  to  the  form  of  general  dropsy  known  as  anasarca. 
The  microscopic  characters  of  C.  T.  are  briefly  noticed  in  the  article  Tissues,  Aximal. 

CELLULAR  TISSUE,  in  botany,  is  anj'  vegetable  tissue  formed  of  cohering  cells  alone, 
and  in  which  there  are  no  vessels.  It  is  often  called  iKirenchyma  (6r.  something  spread, 
out),  although  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  restrict  that  term  to  one  kind  of  it,  witli 
cells  of  a  particular  form,  and  terms  of  Greek  derivation  have  been  multiplied  for  other 
kinds.  The  cells  of  C.  T.  var\'  much,  both  in  form  and  size  (see  Cells);  but  partic- 
ular forms  and  sizes  are  characteristic  of  particular  kinds  or  particular  parts  of  plants. 
The  products  of  the  vital  activity  of  plants  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  cells,  or  by 
secretion  from  the  inner  side  of  their  walls.  Vessels  being  formed  from  cells,  it  is  not 
easy  to  fix  the  limits  between  C.  T.  and  vascular  tissue  (q.v.).  Some  kinds  of  plants, 
however,  are  entirely  composed  of  C.  T.  (see  next  article);  all  consist  of  it  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  their  growth;  none  are  at  any  time  destitute  of  it.  Fluids  are  transmitted  from 
cell  to  cell,  through  the  mass  of  C.  T.,  passing  through  the  walls  of  the  cells  where  there 
are  no  openings  that  can  be  detected  hy  the  microscope.  The  soft  and  succulent  paits 
of  plants,  which  it  is  the  care  of  the  gardener  to  cherish  and  increase,  consist  chiefly 
of  cellular  tissue. 

CELLULOID,  a  remarkable  modern  invention,  apparently  capable  of  wide  useful- 
ness, -wherever  India-rubber  and  various  kinds  of  clolh  are  now  employed.  Celluloid 
is  produced  by  mixing  gum  camphor  with,  a  pulp  of  gun-cotton,  and  subjecting  the  com- 
bination to  a  high  degree  of  pressure  and  heat.  The  result  is  a  hard  product  of  extra- 
ordinary toughness  and  elasticity.  It  can  be  made  plastic  again  and  molded  into  any 
required  form.  Any  color  can  be  given  to  it  by  the  use  of  coloring  matter  during  the 
process  of  manufacture.  It  is  extensively  used  as  a  substitute  f^r  ivory,  w  hich  it 
resembles  so  closely  that  it  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  detect  the  difference.  It  is  said  to 
equal  ivory  in  strength  and  elasticityi  and  not  to  warp  or  discolor  with  time.  It  has 
proved  a  good  material  for  piano  and  organ  keys,  billiard-balls,  backs  of  brushes,  look- 
ing-glass frames,  handles  for  knives,  forks,  umbrellas,  and  many  other  articles.  It  is 
much  cheaper  than  ivorj',  and  is  claimed  to  be  better  for  decorative  purposes.  It 
is  also  used  with  much  success  to  imitate  tortoise-shell,  malachite,  amber,  pink  coral, 
and  other  costly  materials.  In  imitation  of  tortoise-shell,  it  is  made  into  combs,  nap- 
kin-rings, match-boxes,  card-cases,  etc.  Imitations  of  pink  coral  jewelry  are  made  and 
sold  at  prices  much  below  those  of  the  genuine.  The  same  is  true  of  imitations  of  mala- 
chite and  amber.  Mouth-pieces  for  pipes,  cigu'-holders,  etc.,  are  common.  It  is  alsa 
used  as  a  substitute  for  porcelain  in  making  dolls'  heads.  The  frames  of  eye-glasses, 
opera-glasses,  and  spectacles  are  made  of  it.  More  recentlv  it  has  come  into  use  in 
U.  K.  III.— 39 
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comhination  with  linen,  cotton,  or  paper,  for  shirt  bosoms,  cufTs,  and  collars.  The 
material  has  a  hard  glistenin;.'  surface,  like  tliat  of  uewjy  laundered  linen;  is  elastic  and 
impervious  to  moisture,  and  when  soiled  can  be  renovated  with  a  moistened  sponge. 
There  seems  to  be  some  danger  in  the  manufacture  of  C.  Though  there  have  been 
e.Kplosions  and  several  persons  killed  in  one  of  the  manufactories,  it  is  said  that  with 
due  care,  and  avoidance  of  unwarrantable  experiments,  the  manufacture  is  not  unsafe. 

CELLULOSE' is  the  term  applied  to  the  carbohydrate,  C,JI,oO,„,  which  forms  the 
mass  of  the  cell-membranes  of  all  plants.  It  is  one  of  a  class  of  compounds  intimately 
connected  in  tiieir  chemical  constitution,  but  presenting  remarkable  i)livsical  differences. 
Without  entering  into  chemical  details,  we  may  mention  the  following  points  of  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  chemically  allied  substances — sugar,  dexU-ine,  and  starch. 
Sugar  and  dextrine  are  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  occur  in  the  cell  .sap  in  solution; 
starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  softens  into  a  mucilage  in  boiling-water,  and  is 
found  in  granules  in  the  cell-contents;  while  C.  is  inso]ul)le  in  cold  or  boiling  water, 
and,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  the  strong  mineral  acids, 
its  onlj-  perfect  solvent  being  a  solution  of  oxide  "of  copper  in  ammonia. 

The  occurrence  of  C.  in  an  organism  was  formerly  reganled  as  a  certain  proof  that 
the  latter  belonged  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  to  be  a 
constituent  of  the  lower  aniniids. 

Although  C.  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  herbivorous  animals,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  pass  through  the  intestinal  dinal  unchanged,  and  not  to  contribute  directly  to 
nutrition. 

CELSIUS,  Andetis,  1701-44;  a  Swedish  astronomer,  b.  at  Upsala.  He  traveled  in 
Germany,  France,  Itah',  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  1736  led  by  Maupertiusand 
others  to  measure  a  degree  of  latitude  in  Lapland.  C.  was  a  member  of  the  academies 
at  Stockholm  and  Berlin,  of  the  British  royal  society,  and  secretary  of  the  royal  society 
of  Upsala.  Among  his  works  iuti  Observations  on  tJie  Measiinineid  of  the  Earth,  and  A 
Kew  Methodof  Meaxuring  the  Biyttaace  of  tits  Sun  from  the  Earth,  iu  which  he  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  decreasing  iu  volume. 

CELST7S,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  but  tinged  with  Platonism,  lived  in  the  2d  c. 
after  Christ,  and  wrote,  after  150  A.ix,  under  the  title  Logos  Alethcs  (the  True  Word)  the 
first  considerable  polemic  against  Christianity.  The  book  itself  has  perished;  but  con- 
siderable fragments  have  been  preserved  as  quotations  given  by  Origen  in  his  answer, 
Contra  Celsnm,  in  eight  books.  In  the  fragments — which  are  very  interesting,  as  show- 
ing the  views  of  a  heathen  philosopher  in  regard  to  Christianity — C,  witli  wit  and 
acuteness,  but  without  depth  or  earnestness  of  thought,  prefers  against  the  new  religion 
charges  of  unphilosophicalness  and  blind  credulity;  and  especiallj' endeavors  to  con- 
vict Christians  of  .self-contradiction  in  their  spiritual  doctrine  contrasted  with  their 
anthropomorphic  reprrsentations  of  Deity;  in  their  religious  aiTogance  contrasted 
with  their  confession  of  sinfulness;  and  iu  their  views  of  the  necessity  of  redemp- 
tion. He  also  reproaches  Christians  with  their  party  divisions  and  ever-varying 
opinion.  With  regard  to  his  own  positive  doctrines,  he  speaks  of  evil  as  necessary  and 
eternal,  as  an  essential  property  of  the  material  world  (hi/h);  sin  as  something  that  can 
never  be  entirely  removed,  and  least  of  all  through  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  He  charges 
Christians  with  having  willfully  altered  their  sacred  writings. 

CELSU8,  ArLUS  Cornelus,  a  Latin  physician  and  writer,  who  flourished  probably 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  He  was  called  tlie  Eoman  Hippocrates,  because  lie  generally 
followed  the  great  "father  of  medicine,"  and  introduced  the  Hippocratic  system 
among  the  Romans.  C.  wrote  not  only  on  medicine,  but  also  on  rhetoric,  history, 
philosophy,  the  art  of  war.  and  agriculture.  His  style  is  succinct  and  clear,  but  full  of 
Grjecisms.  The  only  great  work  of  Jiis  which  survives,  is  the  J)r  ^f'rJir^}ul,  which  is 
divided  into  eight  books.  The  portions  relating  to  surgery  are  exceedingly  interesting 
and  valuable,  because  C.  has  there  given  au  account  of  the  opinions  and  observations  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  of  medicine.  The  first  edition  of  the  Dr  MerJirind  appeared  at 
Florence  in  1478.  C.'.s  works  have  been  translated  into  .several  modern  languages.  A 
translation  into  English  was  made  by  Dr.  Grieve.  London,  1756.  Among  the  best 
editions  are  those  of'Krausc  (Leip.  1766),  Dr.  Milligan's  2d  edition  (Edin.  1831),  and  one 
at  Colou-ne.  1835. 

CELT  (Lat.  rWfw,  a  chisel),  the  name  by  which  certain  weapons  or  implements  of  the 
early  inhabitants  of  western  Europe  are  known  among  archjEologists.  Celts  are  either 
of  fiioiie  or  of  bronze. 

Stone  celts  vary  in  length  from  about  1  in.  to  22  in.;  but  the  most  common  size 
is  from  6  to  8  in.  in  length,  and  from  3  to  3i  in.  in  1)readth.  They  are  made  of 
almost  every  kind  of  stone,  and  .show  considerable  diversity  of  shape,  almost  all, 
however,  having  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  muscle-sheil.  The  ruder  celts  are 
generally  of  slate,  shale,  schist,  or  grit;  the  finer,  of  flint,  porphyry,  grectistone,  syenite, 
or  agate.  Many  of  the  finer  celts  are  beautifully  shaped  and  highly  polished.  A 
remarkable  example  of  this  class,  the  property  of  sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  found  near  St. 
Audu'ws,  in  Scotland,  is  descril>ed  by  sir  David  Brr-wster  in  the  Phihsophiral  Journal 
for  li^'SS.     Recently,  a  class  of  celts  found  in  the  later  geological  strata  have  excited 
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much  interest  as  well  among  archfpologists  as  among  geologists.  They  are  obviously  of 
the  same  tj'pe  with  the  more  common  celts,  but  of  ruder  construction,  as  if  fashioned  by 
a  more  barljarous  people.  The  stone  C.  was  fastened  into  a  handle  of  horn,  bone,  or 
wood.  A  C.  of  serpentine,  with  a  handle  of  deerhorn,  was  found  in  one  of  the  Swiss  lakes 
in  July,  1859,  and  a  stone  C.  with  a  wooden  handle,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  in  Ireland 

Bronze  celts  vary  in  length  from  about  1  in.  to  8  or  10  in.,  the  most  common 
length  being  about  6  inches.  They  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  rudely  incised  lines 
or  circles,  and  have  occasionally  been  found  wrapped  up  in  linen,  or  inclosed  in  bronze 
cases  or  sheaths.  They  show  much  greater  diversit}'  of  shape  than  the  stone  celt.  As 
many  as  four  classes  have  been  distinguished  by  archaeologists — 1st,  The  simple  wedge- 
shaped  C,  most  nearly  resembling  the  common  form  of  the  stone  celt.  2d,  The  wedge- 
shaped  C,  with  sides  more  or  less  overlapping,  and  a  stop  ridge  or  elevation  between  the 
blade  and  the  part  which  received  the  handle.  3d,  The  wedge-shaped  C,  with  sides 
greatly  overlapping,  with  or  without  the  stop-ridge,  but  with  a  loop  or  ear  upon,  and 
parallel  to,  its  lower  surface.  4th,  The  socketed  C,  or  the  C.  with  a  hollow  to  receive 
the  handle,  and  generally  with  a  loo])  or  ear  upon  its  lower  surface. 

Both  stone  and  bronze  celts  were  probably  used  for  several  purposes,  serving  for 
chisels,  adzes,  and  axes,  as  well  as  for  weapons  of  war,  like  tbe  stone  hatchets  of  the 
South  Sea  islanders  and  other  .savage  or  barbarous  tribes.  Examples  of  stone  and 
bronze  celts  of  all  classes  (together  with  the  molds  in  which  bronze  celts  were  cast) 
may  be  seen  in  the  British  mu^^cum  at  London,  in  the  national  musevmi  of  the  anti- 
quaries of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  academy  at 
Dublin.  The  last  collection  lias  more  than  500  examples  of  stone  celts,  about  one  half 
of  which  were  found  in  deepening  the  bed  of  the  Shannon  or  its  tributaries,  between  tlie 
years  1843  and  1848.  A  bushel  of  bronze  celts  has  more  than  once  been  discovered  at 
one  spot. 

CELTIBERI,  a  powerful  people  of  ancient  Spain,  supposed  to  have  spining  from  a 
blending  of  the  Iberians  or  Spanish  aborigines  with  Celtic  invaders  from  Gaul.  TheC. 
inhabited  a  large  inland  district  of  the  peninsula,  corresponding  to  the  s.w.  half  of 
Aragon,  nearly  the  whole  of  C'uen(;a  and  Soria,  and  a  great  part  of  Burgos,  but  the 
name  Celtiberia  had  often  a  wider  signification,  including  the  country  as  far  s.  as 
the  sources  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The  C.  were  divided  into  four  tribes,  and  were 
unquestionablj'  one  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  peoples  in  the  peninsula.  Their  cavalry 
and  infantry  were  equally  excellent.  For  many  j'ears,  they  withstood  the  efforts  of  the 
Romans  to  subdue  them,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  campaigns  of  Sertorius  that  they 
began  to  adopt  the  Roman  language,  dress,  and  manners. 

CELTIC  NATIONS,  oue  of  the  groups  of  the  great  Aryan  (q.v.)  family. 

Ldnrjuagcs. — In  addition  to  the  English,  and  retreating  before  it,  there  are  at  present 
four  languages  spoken  in  the  British  isles — the  Iri.sh,  the  Highland  Scotch  (or  Gaelic), 
the  Manx,  in  the  isle  of  }.Ian — all  three  nearly  related  to  one  another,  and  constituting 
the  northern  (Erse,  Gadhelic)  branch  of  the  Celtic  languages;  whilst  the  fourth  language, 
the  Welsh,  constitutes,  together  with  the  Cornish  of  Cornwall  (extinct  since  1778)  and 
the  Bas  Breton  of  Brittany,  the  southern  (Briton,  Cymric,  Cambric)  branch.  The 
remains  of  the  language  of  the  Gauls  or  Celts,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  France,  closely 
resemble  the  British  and  Gadhelic  idioms;  hence  the  name  Celtic  languages  has  been 
applied  to  the  whole  of  them.  The  Celtic  idioms  belong  to  the  ludoGerman  (Aiyan) 
family,  as  their  numerals  show.     Compare 

Old  Welsh.  Sanscrit, 

un  ?ka 

dou  dvau 

tri  traj'as 

pedwar  chatvaras 

pimp  panchan 

chwech  shash 

seith  saptan 

wyth  ashtan 

nau  navan 

dec  da9an 

ugeint  vin9ati 

cant  9ata 

The  Gaulish  was  nearer  to  the  Cymric  branch,  its  numerals  4  and  5  having  been  ^'fjlor, 
pempe.  Tliere  are  a  few  Gaulish  inscriptions  which  show  a  declension  with  full  inflec- 
tions; in  old  Irish,  five  cases  still  exist,  but  the  terminations  are  very  much  mutilated; 
in  Welsh,  they  have  disappeared.  Thus,  the  Gaulish  name  Segomaros  is  declined:  gen. 
•ri,  dat.  -ru,  ace.  -von;  the  old  Irish,  fer,  a  man,  has  the  gen.  fir,  dat.  fixn\  ace.  fer,  voc 
fir;  whilst  tbe  correspondent  Welsh  gvr  is  inflexible.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  pseudo- 
simplicity  of  the  Welsh  is  the  result  of  grammatical  decay,  common  in  all  Aryan 
]ang\iages.  and  does  not  at  all  warrant  Latham's  theory,  that  the  Celts  branched  off  from 
the  primitive  Indo-German  nation  before  the  development  of  case  inflections. 

History. — Qf  the  .separation  of  the  Celts  from  the  other  Aryans  or  Indo-Gcrmans,  and 


Old  Irish. 

1. 

6in 

3. 

da 

3. 

tri 

4. 

cethir  (c=k) 

5. 

coic 

6. 

se 

7. 

secht(n) 

8. 

oct(n) 

9. 

noi(n) 

10. 

deich 

20. 

fichet 

100. 

cet 

Celtic. 
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their  early  migrations  to  western  Europe,  no  record  has  come  down,  the  stories  about 
Milesian  colonies  in  Ireland,  and  migrations  from  Troy  into  Wales,  being  simply  monk- 
ish fictions.  At  the  dawn  of  liistory,  we  find  tlie  Gatils  (Galli,  Celtic,  Galatai)  occupying 
France  (^Gallia),  which  was  divided  into  Aqnifiinia,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Garonne; 
Gallia  Ccltica  proper,  between  Garonne  and  Seine;  and  Btl(/kii,  from  the  Seine  to  the 
Rhine.  The  land  about  the  li/ionc  being  more  early  conquered  by  the  Eomaus  than  the 
rest,  was  set  apart  by  them  under  the  name  of  Gdltin  jS'arOoneiaiif.  or  GttUia  LngdtnicnKis 
(from  the  towns  Narbo  and  Lugdunum,  Narbonne  and  Lyon).  The  whole  of  the  foiu" 
was  called  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps  {Guilia  Trnufntlpina).  A  great  many  tribes  of  Gauls  had 
settled  in  Lombard}-,  where  they  founded  Midiolaniou  (ililau),  and  which  theretore 
took  the  name  GalUn  Cimlpina  (Gaul  this  side  the  Alps).  Other  Gauls  had  penetrated 
into  Spain,  where  they  became  mixed  with  the  native  Iberians,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the 
Cidiibt  ruiii.f  about  tlic  river  Iberus  (Ebro).  Numerous  hosts  migrated  across  the  Rhine, 
occupied  southern  Germany  and  Bohemia,  and,  following  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
some  invaded  Thrace  and  Greece  (378  B  c);  but  being  repelled,  the  main  body  of  them 
settled  iu  Asia  .Minoi-,  in  the  province  called  alter  them  Galatin.  The  Romans  found 
the  Gauls  at  first  very  forraidablo  enemies:  Rome  itself  was  burned  by  them  (389  n.c), 
but  gradually  the  Romans  conquered  first  Gallia  Cisalpina  (232),  then  Gallia  Narboneusis 
(112),  and  last)}'.  (J;esar  subjected  all  France  {~)'i  n.c),  after  which  the  Gauls  soon  became 
Romanized.  The  Gauls  of  Asia  Minor,  for  a  long  time  the  terror  of  all  the  neighbor- 
hood, were  defeated  In-  the  Romans  (187),  and  their  land  finally  made  a  province  of  the 
empire  (35  B.C.). — The  Ih-UonH  (Britaatii;  Welsh,  Br'/thun)  wei'e  little  known  before 
Ca;.sar's  two  unsuccessful  expeditions  into  Britannia;  the  countr}-  was  conquered  by  the 
Roman  gen.  Agricola  (78-84  a. d.),  who  secured  the  new  province  against  the  inroads 
of  the  Caledonians  of  Scotland  by  a  fortification  across  the  Scotch  lowlands,  between 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  afterwards  removed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  further  south- 
ward, to  between  Sol  way  firth  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  The  Britons  were  so  much 
influenced  l)y  Roman  civilization — they  were  also  early  converted  to  Christianity — that 
the  heathen  Angles  and  Saxons,  who  concpiered  them  in  the  5th  and  6tli  centuries, 
called  them  Wrlsh;  a  name  which,  with  the  other  Teutons,  applies  to  all  nations  speak- 
ing languages  of  Latin  descent.  A  few  ®f  the  Britons  maintained  their  independence  in 
Cornwall,  Cumberland,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Walen.  On  the  last,  the  name  Welsh 
was  ultimately  fixed  by  the  Englisli;  tney  themselves,  however,  called  their  nation 
Ci/mro,  pi.  Vy)nrij  (a  compound  of  cyn.  with,  in  common,  and  bro,  land  =  having  a 
common  country,  countrymen,  in  contradistinction  to  the  foreign  invader),  a  name 
which  hits  nothing  to  do  with  Cimbri  and  Cimmerii.  The  AVelsh  remained  independent 
under  dilferent  petty  princes  till  1382,  when  Edward  I.  conquered  them.  A  part  of  the 
Britons  went  over  in  the  4th  c.  to  France,  where  they  took  possession  of  Brittany, 
whicii  maintained  a  doubtful  independence  under  dukes  of  its  own  till  about  1500. — 
Whether  the  Caledoniam,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  were  Celts  of  the  Cymric  or 
Erse  branch,  is  unknown.  After  the  3d  c. ,  their  name  disappears,  and  we  hear,  instead,  of 
the  Scoti  and  Picti.  As  to  the  latter,  the  same  doubt  prevails;  but  the  Scofi  were  emi- 
grants from  Ireland,  both  Scotn^  and  Gadhclua  being  common  national  names  of  the  old 
Irish.  From  Gadliel,  the  modern  Gael,  Gaelic  is  derived,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  name  of  the  Galli. — Ireland  ([libernia,  whence  the  modern  Eirinn  is  derivetl),  enters 
into  the  light  of  history  with  its  conversion  to  Chri.stianity  by  St.  Patrick  (4(50).  The 
four  centuries  following  on  tliis  event  are  tiic  brightest  period  in  its  history.  Ireland 
was  then  the  seat  of  piety  and  learning,  and  sent  forth  numerous  missionaries,  by  whom 
many  monasteries,  centers  of  civilization,  were  founded — as  Jona,  in  Scotland,  by 
Columba  (563);  St.  G(dl,  by  Gallus  (615);  Wiirzburff,  by  Kilian  (687).  In  the  7th  c,  we 
find  Irisli  bishops  at  Ratisbon;  and  Virgilins  (Feargal),  (died  784),  bi.shop  of  Salzburg, 
played  no  small  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Germany.  But  Ireland  remained 
politically  divided  among  many  princes,  and  so  became  an  cas}- pre}' of  those  "black 
heathens"  the  Scandinavians,  whose  invasions  began  795,  iind  who  founded  Norse 
kingdoms  at  Dublin.  Waterford,  Limerick,  etc.  In  tlie  fierce  battles  between  the  two 
nations,  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  rapidly  declined,  and  the  English  conquest  (1171)  only 
completed  the  ruin. — The  isle  of  Man,  inhabited  by  a  branch  of  the  Iri.'^h,  after  having 
been  subject  to  Welsh,  Scotcli,  Norse  princes  in  turn,  acknowledged  England's  sover- 
eignty in  1344. 

Religion  and  Mytliolopy. — A  few  notices  in  the  classics  and  the  Latin  inscriptions  of 
Gaul  are  our  ratlier  meager  sources  of  information  on  the  (!eltio  paganism.  As  the  three 
chief  gods,  or  three  of  the  chief  gods,  Lucan  mentions  Teiitaten.  JIcki/x,  and  Taranift,  all 
of  them  vvorsliiped  with  human  sacrifices.  Ta ranis  reappears  as  Jupiter  laranucnus  on 
an  inscription;  and  from  this  identification  with  Jupiter,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  '.a 
Welsh  taran  means  thunder,  we  may  infer  that  he  was  the  god  of  the  thunderstorm. 
Other  gods  frequently  occurring  on  inscriptions  arc  Apollo  GrannuK,  Apollo  Belenus, 
Mars  CiDni/l'/s.  Minerra  BeUsaina,  etc.,  all  of  theiti,  however,  empty  names  to  us.  A. 
remarkable  ff.'ature  in  Gaidish  religion  was  the  worship  of  certain  Mother  Goddesses  (called 
on  the  inscriptions  .Tunones,  Matron*,  Deie  Matres,  Campestrcs,  Nympha;).  They  are- 
frequently  connected  witii  special  localities,  as  in  the  in.scriptions  dedicated  to  Matronis 
Lanehiabus.  M.  Ilamavehis,  ^I.  Runumehabus.  and  on  tJie  one  in  Gaulish:  ^^atrelJO■ 
yauuincicaho,  "to  the  ^lothers  of  Niuies."     To  this  class  apparentl}- belongs  the  Dea 
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^eJialennia,  once  represented  on  a  relief  with  a  basket  of  fruit,  and  a  dog  for  companion. 
Mela,  the  geograplier,  speaks  of  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  near  Gaul,  where  there  was  an 
oracle  superintended  l)y  nine  maidens,  who  could  cause  storms,  take  the  form  of  any 
animal,  could  cure  what  otherwise  was  incurable,  and  predicted  the  future.  These  god- 
desses, at  once  motherly  and  maidenly,  residing  in  held  and  wood  (camjiestres,  nymplia?), 
givers  of  plenty  and  prophets  of  the  future,  are  the  heathen  prototypes  of  iXmfees  (fairies, 
as  distinguished  from  "elfs")  of  the  middle  ages.  The  "little  folk"  were  known  to  the 
Gauls  under  the  name  of  Dusii.  They  believed  in  the  existence  of  individual  tutelary 
genii,  as  a  stone  of  Lausanne  shows,  being  erected  by  three  Gauls  tSulfi-i  suis  (hence  our 
sylph?).  The  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  was  coumiou  amongst  the  Gauls,  or 
iit  least  their  priests  the  LrukU,  so  called  from  their  performing  sacred  rites  iu  oak-woods 
(Welsh,  (hrw,  an  oak;  derwydd,  a  Druid).  These  Druids  were  also  the  depositaries  of 
knowledge  and  tradition,  and  constituted,  in  Gaul  at  least,  a  powerful  hierarchy,  with  a 
supreme  i)ontiif.  Druids  are  found  both  iu  Ireland  and  in  Wales,  and  the  fee's  aljound 
in  Welsh  tradition;  but  it  is  verj-  doubtful  whether  the  superhuman  beings  appeariug  iu 
the  Welsh  poems  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries — such  as  Ha  Gadarn,  the  reputed  founder 
of  Bardic  institutions  (see  beneath)— are  genuine  relics  of  the  British  religion.  The  belief 
in  transmigration  lasted  very  long,  as  the  mediajval  Welsh  tale  of  laliesiii  speaks  dis- 
tinctly of  Taliesin's  successive  existences.  Though  not  properly  mythological,  we  may 
mention  here  the  romantic  stories  of  the  Britons  about  king  Arthur  and  his  knights.  He 
is  fli-st  mentioned  by  Nennius  iu  the  9th  c. ;  but  his  fable  was  further  developed  in  the 
next  centuries  both  in  Wales  and  Brittany,  then  embodied  in  Geoffrc}'  of  Monmouth's 
Jfistoria  Britonum,  which  served  as  the  groundwork  of  the  French  koman  de  Brut  oi 
"W'ace.  Through  these  works,  and  partly,  also,  through  the  direct  influence  of  the  oral 
traditions  of  Brittany,  it  passed  into  French  litera1;ure,  and  thence  spread  over  all 
Europe. 

Literature. — The  Gauls  learned  writing  from  the  Greeks;  later,  they  employed  the 
r.oman  alphabet,  as  do  the  Welsh  and  Irish,  the  now  used  Irish  character  being  nothing 
l)ut  the  common  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  Latin  alphabet.  Besides,  however,  the  Irish 
claim  an  old  character  of  their  own,  the  Ogham,  in  which  the  letters  are  represented  by 
Ji  nimiber  of  vertical  strokes  put  in  a  right  angle  to  a  horizontal  line,  or  else  by  horizontal 
strokes  to  a  vertical  line.  Some  of  the  Ogham  inscriptions  are  said  to  be  older  than 
Christianity.  Even  more  doubtful  is  the  antiquity  of  a  Welsh  so-called  Bardic  alphabet, 
in  which  there  seem  to  be  no  inscriptions  extant,  and  which  is,  at  any  rate,  an  alteration 
of  the  Roman  character.  A  feature  common  to  all  Celts  is  the  existence  of  a  kind  of 
literary  order,  the  BanU  (q.v.),  poets  and  guardians  of  tradition — in  Gaul,  nearly  related 
to  or  part  of  the  priesthood;  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  in  immediate  connectionVith  the 
kings. — A  Gaulish  literature  there  certainly  was,  as  Ca-sar  informs  us  that,  in  the  schools 
of  the  Druids,  the  young  men  iised  to  learn  by  heart  a  great  number  of  verses  on  theolog- 
ical and  historical  subjects.  But  these  poems  were  never  written  down.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  rhyme,  first  used  by  St.  Ambrosius  (397)  in  his  hymns,  is  of  Gaulish  origin, 
this  being  the  common  form  even  of  the  oldest  Irish  and  Welsh  poems. — The  Irish  liter- 
ature began  with  the  conversion,  but  our  existing  manuscripts  are  not  older  than  the  9th 
•or  8th  century.  Interlinear  versions  of  biblical  and  other  theological,  or  of  grammatical 
■writings  are  about  the  oldest  manuscripts,  many  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  missionary 
zeal  of  the  nation,  are  to  be  found  at  St.  Gall,  Milan,  and  other  continental  places. 
Then  there  are  ecclesiastic  hymns,  one  of  the  oldest  ascribed  to  Patrick.  A  renowned 
author  of  poems,  in  the  10th  c,  was  Eochad  O'Flin.  Secular  poetry  of  ancient  times 
there  has  come  down  to  us  none,  but  we  have  testimonies  as  old  as  the  12th  c.  of  the 
existence  of  such,  ascribed  in  a  general  way  to  the  old  pagan  hero  Oisin.  son  of  Mac- 
Cumhal.  The  existing  specimens,  mostly  warlike — except  some  dialogues  between  Oisin 
find  St.  Patrick — are  recent.  Those  Gaels  that  went  over  to  Scotland,  took,  of  couise, 
similar  traditions  with  them.  With  a  partial  knowledge  of  these,  Macpherson  composed 
<1765)  the  work  which  he  declared  (rather  loosely)  to  be  an  English  translation  of  the 
songs  of  the  old  Scotch  poet  Ossian,  son  of  Fingal  (the  true  Oisin  was  an  Irishman). 
The  would-be  Gaelic  original  of  Macpherson's  work,"  edited  in  1807.  is  either  a  compila- 
tion or  retranslation.  Of  Irish  prose,  the  annals  are  the  most  important  part:  first,  those 
of  Tighernach  (1088),  then  the  AnnaUs  Inisfnlienses,  A.  Ultonicnsis;  lastly,  \\xq  Anmds 
■of  the  Four  Masters,  being  a  compilation  made  (1634)  from  older  sources  chiefiv  by  four 
Franciscans,  beginning  with  242  after  the  deluge,  and  ending  with  1616  a.d. — The  oldest 
remains  of  \Velsh  literature  are  the  songs,  so  far  as  they  are  genuine,  of  the  bards  of  the 
'6th  c. — Liicnrch  Hen,  Aneurin,  Taliesin — having  chiefly  the  life  and  deeds  of  contempo- 
rary princes  for  their  subject,  but  few  in  number.  In  the  10th  c,  we  have  the  col- 
lection of  laws  by  Howel  Dda.  The  historians  Gildas  and  jSTennius,  of  the  9th  c,  wrote 
in  Latin. 

The  great  age  of  Welsh  literature  is  the  12th  and  succeeding  centuries,  when  the 
energies  of  the  nation  were  roused  in  the  struggle  with  England.  In  this  contest,  the 
Lards  plaj'ed  a  conspicuous  part  as  agitators.  After  a  long  interval,  we  hear  again  of  a 
great  bard,  Meylyr  (1100);  many  follow,  amongst  whom  Kynddelw  (1200)  deserves 
special  mention,  both  as  a  poet  (we  have  49  pieces  of  his)  and  a  patriot.  AVelsh  poetry 
■consists  in — 1.  Political  lyrics,  war-songs,  songs  in  praise  of  chieftains,  elegies  on  the 
.same.     2.  Religious  hymns.     3.  Pseudonymous  poems,  ascribed  to  Merddin  (Merlin),  the 
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mythical  enchanter,  and  Taliesen,  the  old  bard,  having  generally  the  form  of  prophesies 
on  the  struggle  between  the  Saxons  and  ^Velsh,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  latter. 
Thus,  in  the  Avalennau  (or  apple  trees),  attributed  to  Merlin,  the  AVelsh  nation  is  euig 
matically  represented  under  the  image  of  "  seven  score  and  seven  sweet  apple  trees," 
whose  fruits,  priaces  (viz. ,  the  English)  wish  in  vain  to  despoil.  4.  The  Triads,  short 
memorial  (?)  verses  in  which  three  remarkable  events,  subjects,  or  persons  are  respec- 
tively mentioned  (hence  the  name),  embracmg  history,  theology,  jurisprudence.  5. 
Dialogues  of  dramatic  character.  There  were — apparently  now  lost — also  miracle  plays 
actually  represented. 

The  only  remarkable  remnant  of  Cornish  literature  comes  under  tliis  head,  being  three 
ecclesiastical  plays  of  the  14t)x  c. — the  Creation,  the  Pamon,  and  the  Resurrection. — In 
Welsh  prose,  w^e  have  first  the  chronicles.  Geoffrey's  chronicle,  though  Latin,  is 
thoroughly  national;  then  there  is  tliat  of  Carndoc,  who  begins  where  Geoffrey  leaves 
off;  and  the  Liber  Landavensis,  a  history  of  the  bishops  of  Lhuidaff  down  to  1133. 
Further,  we  have  the  Mabinogion  (Children's  Tales),  romantic  stories.  The  most  inter- 
esting of  these  refer  to  Arthur  and  his  champions;  the  lady  of  the  fountain,  Peredur, 
Geraiut  (now  revived  by  Tennyson),  Arthur's  boar-hunt.  Amongst  the  non-Arthurian 
tales,  special  mention  is  deserved  by  the  Mabinof/i  of  Taliesin,  interspersed  with  verses, 
relating  the  adventures,  transformations  into  animal  shape,  and  transmigrations  of  that 
bard.  There  are  besides  some  scientific  writings,  a  treati.se  on  medicine,  another  on 
geometry,  and  one  on  Welsh  prosody  by  Edeyrn  (1260).  This  last,  a  grammatical  essay 
in  and  on  a  vernacular  tongue,  is  paralleled  in  the  middle  ages  only  by  Icelandic  litera- 
ture, to  which,  upon  the  whole,  the  Welsh,  although  not  quite  so  high,  bears  a  markeu 
resemblance. 

Condndiufj  Remarks. — Altogether,  the  Celts  are  a  very  important  branch  of  our  Indo- 
German  family.  The  incessant  warfares  of  the  Gauls  bespeak  at  least  activity  of  mind 
and  body;  the  Irish  missions  have  done  a  great  deal  for  P^urnpoan  civilization;  whil.st 
the  traditions  of  the  Erilons  have  deeph'  influenced  media;val  literature.  The  one  great 
defect  of  the  Cells  is  incapacitj'  for  political  organization.  Their  very  enthusiasm,  lively 
feelmg,  and  vivid  imagination,  have  ever  prevented  them  from  taking  coolly  and  delib- 
erately tho.se  measures  which  lead  to  national  uuity;  hence  it  is  tliat  they  gave  way 
before  the  more  practical  Roman  and  Teuton.  But  while  they  lost  their  independence, 
and  oftentimes  llieir  very  language,  in  the  contest  with  the  foreigner,  whose  strong  hand 
molded  them  into  national  unity,  yet  they  reacted  on  him  in  their  turn.  They  are  fast 
disajjpearing  by  merging  into  the  Engli.sh;  but  if  tlie  quiet  resolution,  the  sturdy  common 
sense,  the  talent  for  public  life,  state  organization,  and  political  dominion,  that  charac- 
terize the  modern  British  nation,  are  altogether  Teutonic — on  the  otlier  iiand,  their 
genuine  rcjlinement  of  manner  and  fV-eling.  and  their  high  poetical  susceptibilities,  are 
to  no  small  extent  due  to  the  admixture  of  Celtic  blood. 

CELTIS.     Pee  Nettle-tiiee. 

CEMBRA  NUT  .vxn  CEMBRA  PINE.     See  PiNE. 

CEMENTA  TION  OF  STEEL  is  the  process  followed  in  the  Y)Vo(\\ici\on  oi  blistered  steel 
(q.v.),  or  till  i  I  of  ciinciitiition. 

CEMENTS.  A  cement  is  a  substance  u.sed  to  make  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies  adhere 
to  one  anotiier;  it  is  ap]iliecl  in  a  liquid  or  viscous  state,  and  hardens  after  the  surfaces 
are  brougiit  together.  When  fused  metals  or  alloys  are  used  in  this  manner,  tlicy  are 
called  solders.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  V,.  derived  from  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  substances.  The  animal  C.  are  chiefly  composed  of  gelatine  and  albumen  as 
their  bases.  Joiners'  glue  is  an  example.  See  Gi.VE.  Tlie  binding  materials  of  vege- 
table C.  are  gums,  resins,  and  wax.  The  mineral  C.  are  chiefly  of  lime  and  its  com- 
pounds. In  many  (!.,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances  are  combined.  The 
simplest  of  tlie  mineral  C.  is  plaster  of  Pari.s,  which  is  used  for  uniting  slabs  of  marble, 
alabaster,  and  many  similar  ])urposes.  It  is  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  thick 
cream,  and  then  applied.  This  hardens  rapidly,  but  is  not  very  strong.  Its  hardening 
depends  ui>on  the  true  chemical  combination  of  the  water  with  anhydrous  .sulphate  of 
lime,  of  which  ])]asterof  Paris  is  composed,  and  the  formation  thereby  of  a  solid  liydrate. 
The  plaster  of  Paris  may  be  mixed  with  thin  glue,  with  diluted  white  of  egg,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  size  or  gum,  instead  of  water,  and  is  strengthened  thereby. 

Keene's  marble  cement  is  prepared  by  stee]iing  plaster  of  Paris  in  a  concentrated 
eohition  of  alum,  then  recalcining  and  powdering.  This  powder  is  mixed  with  water 
in  the  same  manner  as  plaster  of  Paris.  It  is  used  as  a  .stucco  for  internal  decorations, 
takes  a  high  polish,  and  when  colored,  forms  beautiful  imitations  of  mosaic,  marbles, 
scagliola,  etc. 

.\  mixture  of  paper  pulp,  size,  and  plaster  of  Paris  in  equal  proportions,  forms  a 
useful  cement,  and  is  also  used  as  a  sort  of  papier-mfiche  for  casting  into  architectural 
ornaments,  etc. 

Common  mortar  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  lime  cements.  It  is  composed 
of  slaked  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  this  with  sand;  its  hardening  depends  upon  the  slow 
formation  of  carbonate  of  lime  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  a  partial  combination  with  the  silica  of  the  sand.  Cow-hair  is  sometimes  mi.xed 
■with  it,  to  l»ind  it  when  laid  in  masses.     In  order  to  obtain  a  fine  smooth  paste,  which. 
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is  required  for  good  mortar,  the  lime  should  be  shiked  rapidly  by  adding  about  three 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  lime;  if  the  quantity  of  water  is  too  small,  a  coarser  or  semi- 
crystalline  iij'drate  of  lime  is  produced  by  the  slaking.  For  the  mode  of  applying 
mortar,  see  Brickwork. 

Ordinary  mortar,  when  exposed  to  the  continuous  action  of  water,  softens  and  dis- 
integrates, and  some  of  the  lime  dissolves  away.  Lime  which  contains  20  or  30  per  cent 
of  clay,  or  tinely  divided  silica,  produces  a  mortar  which  is  not  liable  to  this  softening, 
but.possesses  the  propert}'  of  hardening  under  water;  such  lime  is  called  hydraulic,  and 
the  mortar  made  from  it,  hydraulic  cement  or  mortar. 

Puzzolana,  a  porous  lava  found  at  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples,  has  been  long  celebrated 
for  its  property  of  forming  a  hydraulic  cement,  when  mixed  with  ordinary  lime.  It  is 
mainly  composed  of  silicates  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda.  Portland  cement,  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  Portland  stone  when  dry,  is  made  from  clay  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Medway,  which  is  iutimatelymixed  with  the  neighboring  chalk,  and  then  burned. 
Koman  cement  is  similar  to  the  Portland,  but  of  a  darker  color;  it  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  clay,  and  solidities  more  rapidly.  These  C.  should  be  mixed  with  asutiicieut 
quantity  ofwater  to  form  a  moderatelj'  thick  paste ;  the  surfaces  to  whicli  they  are  applied 
should  be  well  wetted,  and  the  cement  kept  slightly  moist  until  it  hardens.  The  solidifica- 
tion of  hydraulic  C.  depends  upon  the  combination  of  the  lime  with  the  silica  and  alu- 
mina forming,  first  a  hydrated  compound,  and  finally  a  true  silicate.  They  expand 
slightly  in  solidifying. 

The  following  receipts  include  some  of  the  most  useful  and  reliable  C.  applicable 
to  the  purposes  specified:  for  water-tight  joints,  such  as  slate  cisterns,  aquaria,  etc.,  and 
for  uniting  broken  pieces  of  stone,  and  filling  up  metallic  Joints — take  equal  parts  of  red 
and  white  lead,  and  work  them  into  a  stiff  paste  with  boiled  linseed  oil.  When  u.sed 
for  metal  joints,  it  should  be  made  rather  thin,  and  both  pieces  of  metal,  as  well  as  the 
washer,  well  smeared  with  it.  This  cement  hardens  slowly,  but  becomes  ultimately  of 
almost  flinty  hardness.  We  have  before  us  an  aquarium,  holding  fifteen  gallons  of  water, 
made  of  platc-^lass,  cemented  at  the  angles  to  mahogany  columns  with  this  composition. 
It  has  stood  without  leaking  for  above  three  years,  in  spite  of  mucii  rough  handling  and 
moving  about;  and  the  cement  is  now  so  hard,  that  it  is  difficult  to  scratch  it  with  a 
knife. 

Cement  composed  of  ox-blood  tliickened  with  finely  powdered  quicldime,  is  used  by 
coppersmiths,  for  securing  the  edges  of  rivets  of  copper  boilers,  and  for  steam-joints. 
Another  cement  for  steam-joints  is  made  with  borings  or  turnings  of  cast-iron  mixed  with 
a  little  sal  ammoniac  and  flowers  of  sulphur.  It  should  be  stirred  up  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  just  sufficient  to  moisten  it,  then  rammed  into  the  joint,  which  should  be 
bolted  up  as  tightly  as  possible:  5  lbs.  of  iron  boriugs  to  2  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  1 
oz.  of  sulphur,  are  the  proportions  recommended.  A  cement  of  this  kind  may  be  made  of 
4  lbs.  iron  borings,  2  lbs.  pipe-clay,  and  1  lb.  of  powdered  earthenware  fragments  made 
into  a  paste  with  salt  and  water;  or  2  parts  litharge  in  fine  powder,  1  part  very  fine 
sand,  and  1  of  quicklime  that  has  slaked  spontaneously  in  a  damp  place.  These  slaould 
be  mixed,  and  kept  from  the  air,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  boiled  linseed  oil  when  about 
to  be  used.  This  is  a  valuable  cement  for  steam. joints,  for  mending  cracks  in  boilers, 
ovens,  etc.  Beale's  patent  fireproof  cement,  for  similar  purposes,  ia  composed  of  chalk,  12 
parts;  lime  and  salt,  each  4  parts;  Barnsey  sand,  2  parts;  iron  filings  or  dust,  1  part; 
and  blue  or  red  clay,  1  part.     These  are  ground  and  calcined  together. 

Electrieal  Cement — so  called  from  its  use  in  uniting  the  cylinders  of  electrical  machines 
to  their  axes,  and  for  a  variety  of  similar  purposes — is  composed  of  5  lbs.  rosin,  1  lb. 
each  of  bees'-wax  and  red  ochre,  and  4  oz.  of  plaster  of  Paris.  This  is  Singer's  form- 
ula. A  cheaper  cement  of  this  kind  ma}^  be  made  from  14  parts  rosin,  2  red  ochre,  and  1 
plaster  of  Paris.  These  should  be  melted  together  till  the  frothing  ceases,  and  the  com- 
position runs  smoothly.  This  is  applical)le  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  where  a  cheap  and 
tolerably  adhesive  cement  is  required.  It  will  serve  a.s  bottle-wax  for  sealing  the  tops  of 
corks;  but  this  is  usually  prepared  from  4  parts  rosin  with  one  of  tallow  or  suet,  and  red 
ochre  or  other  coloring  matter  added. 

For  mending  earthenware  and  china,  etc.,  a  variet}"  of  C.  are  recommended.  For 
ornamental  glass  or  china,  which  is  not  subjected  to  heat  or  rough  usage,  Canada  balsam 
that  has  evaporated  until  rather  hard,  is  a  very  useful  cement;  from  its  transparency,  it 
makes  an  almost  invisible  joint.  The  surface"s  should  be  slightly  warmed,  and  the  bal- 
sam bi-ushed  over  them,  after  which  they  should  he  kept  pressed  together  for  a  short 
time.  Thick  copal  or  mastic  varnish  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  Gum  shellac, 
dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  treacly  liquid,  forms  a 
stronger  cement  than  the  above,  but  its  color  is  objectionable  for  some  puposes.  The 
shellac  may  be  dissolved  in  naphtha,  but  is  not  equal  to  that  in  spirits  of  wine.  The 
liquid  ffl'ie  sold  in  the  shops  is  usually  prepared  in  this  manner;  another  kind  is  madeof  a 
mixture  of  the  solutions  of  shellac  and  India  rubber.  The  cement  .sold  in  sticks  at  fairs 
and  in  the  streets  of  London  by  loquacious  itinerants,  is  shellac  or  gum  mastic  fused 
and  molded  into  a  convenient  form,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  C.  when  properly 
applied,  by  heating  the  surfaces  to  be  joined  just  sufiiciently  to  fuse  the  shellac  and 
then  smearing  them  thinly  with  it,  and  pressing  them  together.  If  shellac  is  heated 
much  above  its  fusing-point,  it  becomes  carbonized  and  rotten,  and  therefore  great  care 
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must  Ik'  used  in  fusing  any  composition  of  wliicli  it  is  an  ingredient.  The  marine  glue, 
n  mixture  of  shellac  and  India  rubber,  is  a  remarkable  cement,  and  when  applied,  as  the 
last,  with  the  precautions  just  alluded  to,  is  so  strong,  that  glass  or  china  cemented  ■with 
it,  and  then  dashed  on  the  ground,  or  otherwise  broken  again,  will  give  way  in  anj^part 
rather  than  that  cemented.  This  cement  may  be  purchased  ready  made.  For  the  mode 
of  preparing  it,  see  Glce. 

Universal  Cement,  used  for  the  above  and  many  other  purposes,  is  prepared  as  follows: 
Curdle  skim-milk  with  rennet  or  vinegar,  press  out  the  whey,  and  dry  the  curd  at  a'very 
gentle  heat,  but  as  (juickly  as  possible.  When  it  has  become  (juitc  dr}^,  grind  it  in  a 
coffee  or  pepper  mill,  and  next  triturate  it  in  a  mortar  until  reduced  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der. Mix  this  powder  with  ^.^th  of  its  weight  of  new  dry  (piicklime,  also  in  very  fine 
powder,  and  to  every  ounce  of  the  mixture  add  5  or  6  grains  of  powdered  camphor; 
triturate  the  whole  well  together,  and  keep  it  in  small  wide-mouthed  phials  well  corked. 
When  required,  make  it  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water,  and  apply  it  immediately. 

Cheese  Cement  is  similar  in  composition  and  uses.  Take  two  parts  of  grated  cheese 
and  one  of  quicklime  in  tine  powder;  beat  these  together  with  white  of  egg  to  forma 
paste,  and  use  immediately. 

The  following  is  the  reputed  formula  for  preparing  the  Armenian  or  diamond  cement, 
used  by  the  Armenian  jewelers  for  attaching  diamonds,  etc.,  without  any  metallic  set- 
ting: ''Dissolve  5  or  6  bits  of  gum-mastic,  each  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  in  as  much  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  as  will  suttiee  to  render  it  li(piid;  and  in  another  vessel  dissolve  as  much 
isinglass,  previouslv  a  little  softened  in  water — though  none  of  the  water  must  be  used 
— m  French  brandy,  or  good  rum,  as  will  make  a  2-ounce  phial  of  very  strong  glue, 
adding  two  very  small  bits  of  gum  galbaiium  or  ammoniacum,  which  must  be  rubbed  or 
ground  till  thej'  are  dissolved.  Then  mix  the  whole  Avith  a  sufficient  heat.  Keep  the 
glue  in  a  phial  closely  stopped,  and  when  it  is  to  be  used,  set  the  phial  in  boiling  water." 
This  cement  has  a  great  rei)Utati()n,  but  our  experience  does  not  confirm  it.  We  have 
tried  the  abqve,  and  several  other  receipts,  with  verj'  little  success.  We  doubt  whether 
the  true  method  of  preparing  it  is  known  in  this  country,  and  suspect  that  it  still  remains 
one  of  the  oriental  trade-secrets.  White  of  egg,  thickened  with  finely  powdered  quick- 
lime, forms  a  useful  cement,  especially  if  the  cemented  article  is  warmed  for  a  short 
time  iai  a  slow  oven. 

Cutlers'  Cement,  used  for  fixing  knives  and  forks  in  handles,  is  made  of  equal  weights 
of  rosin  and  brick-dust  melted  together;  or,  for  a  superior  quality,  4  parts  of  rosin,  1  of 
bees-wax,  and  1  of  brick-dust. 

Miihorjanii  Cement,  used  for  stopping  cracks  and  holes  in  mahogany,  may  be  prepared 
by  melting  4  parts  of  bees-wax  with  1  of  Indian  red,  and  as  much  yellow  ocher  as  is 
foimd  requisite  to  give  the  color.  If  shellac  be  substituted  for  the  bees-wax,  and  less 
red  used,  a  much  liarder  cement  is  made. 

For  French  Cement,  rice  glue,  and  other  light  C.  for  joining  paper  articles  and  arti- 
ficial fiowcrs,  see  Glue  and  Pastk. 

CEMETERY,  from  the  Greek,  may  mean  any  grave-yard,  or  other  place  of  deposit 
for  the  dead;  but  it  has  lately  acquired  a  special  meaning,  applicable  to  those  extensive 
ornamental  burial-grounds  which  have  recently  come  into  use  in  this  and  other  European 
countries,  as  the  practice  of  burying  within  and  around  churches  was  gradually  aban- 
doned (see  BuJti.vL).  The  fine  iTurial-grounds  of  the  Turks,  exlenduig  over  large  tracts 
adorned  by  cedars  and  otlier  trees,  may  have  suggesteil  the  ]ilan  to  Europeans.  It  was 
first  exemplified  on  a  great  scale  in  Paris,  in  which,  as  the  largest  walled  town  in 
Europe,  tl»e  disposal  of  the  dead  was  long  a  matter  of  extreme  anxiety  and  difTiculty. 
There  are  few  considerable  towns  in  Britain  near  which  there  is  not  at  leiist  one  C,  and 
the  legislation  mentioned  under  the  head  of  BuKiAii  has  rendered  their  establishment, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  legal  necessity.  There  was  at  first  a  natural  feeling  of  regret  at 
the  prospect  of  deserting  places  of  deposit  for  the  dead  so  hallowed  by  ancient  use  and 
recent  as.sociations  as  tlie  cluu'ch  and  tlie  churchyard.  In  many  instances,  however,  the 
places  thus  ]irofessedly  hallowed  were  in  reality  surrounded  by  degrading  and  disgusting 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  places  of  interment  began  to  develop 
humanizing  and  elevating  infiuenccs,  in  Ijeautiful  trees  and  llowers,  natural  scenery,  and 
works  of  monumental  art.  Tlie  new  cemeteries  are  in  many  instances  cheerful  open 
places  of  recreation,  and  in  them  the  ]»]ace  of  rest  for  the  dead  lias  rather  tended  to 
improve  tlian  to  undermine  tlie  health  of  the  living.  One  of  the  oldest  established  and 
most  celebrated  of  the  European  cemeteries,  is  that  of  Pere  la  Chaise  ((j.v.),  near  Paris, 
the  arrangements  of  whicli  have  been  generally  followed  in  tlu;  cemetctries  of  London 
and  other  English  cities;  with,  however,  this  distinct  difference,  that  the  English  ceme- 
teries are  divided  into  two  portions — one  consecrated  for  the  burials  of  members  of  the 
established  church,  over  whose  remains  the  funeral  .service  is  read,  and  one  unconse- 
crated  for  the  l)iirials  of  dissenters.  In  the  Scottish  such  distinctions  are  not  required, 
though  the  E]>is(opal  church  ha.s  some  consecrated  burying-jilaces.  In  the  United 
States,  as  at  Philad('li)hia  and  New  York,  there  are  cemeteries  equal  in  point  of  arrange- 
ment to  any  in  Europe. 

CEMETERY  (ante).  The  famous  Pere  la  Chaise,  in  Paris,  is  the  most  celebrated  of 
modern  cemeteries,  altliough  by  no  means  the  largest.     It  was  laid  out  in  1804,  and  com- 
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prises  about  200  acres,  and  more  than  16,000  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of 
nearl}'  all  the  i^reat  men  of  France  of  the  present  centurj'.  Twice  this  C.  and  the 
neighboring  lieights  have  been  the  scene  of  desperate  fighting.  In  1814,  during  the 
attack  on  Paris  by  the  allies,  it  was  stormed  by  a  Kussian  column ;  and  in  1871  the  com- 
munists made  their  last  stand  among  tliese  toml)s,  where  900  of  them  were  killed,  200 
being  buried  in  quicklime  in  one  huge  grave,  and  700  in  another.  Paris  has  also  the 
cemeteries  of  3[out  Parnasse  and  Montmartre,  besides  many  smaller  burial-grounds.  In 
1874,  a  very  large  C  was  laid  out  16  m.  n.  of  Paris,  covering  nearly  loOO  acres.  In 
France,  every  city  and  town  is  required  by  law  to  provide  a  burial-ground  beyond  its 
barriers,  properly  laid  out  and  planted,  and  each  interment  must  take  place  in  a  "separate 
grave.  This  law  does  not  apply  to  Paris,  however.  There  the  dead  are  buried  40  or  50 
at  a  lime  in  the  fosses  co)iiinnnes,  the  poor  being  interred  gratuitously,  and  a  charge  of 
20  francs  being  made  in  all  other  cases.  The /iyASc  when  full  is  left  undi-sturbed  for  5 
5^ears;  then  all  the  crosses  and  other  memorials  are  removed,  the  level  of  tlie  ground  is 
raised  4  or  5  ft.  by  fresh  earth,  and  interments  begin  again.  For  50  francs  a  grave  can 
be  leased  for  10  years;  but  when  permanent  monuments  are  desired  the  ground  must  be 
purchased  in  fee. 

In  English  cities,  about  1840,  the  people  began  to  discuss  the  dangers  to  public  health 
arising  from  the  condition  of  the  grave-yards  surrounding,  and  the  vaults  within  and 
underneath,  the  great  churches.  In  London,  these  receptacles  were  literally  crammed 
with  coffins,  and  the  surrounding  air  was  infected  to  a  dangerous  degree.  Coffins  were 
piled  upon  each  other  until  they  came  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  then  the  ground  was  raised  from  time  to  time  until  its  level  came  nearly  up  to  the 
lower  windows  of  the  church.  To  make  room  for  new  burials,  old  bones  were  thrown 
out,  and  this  led  to  systematic  robbing  of  graves  for  the  sake  of  the  coffin  plates  and  tiie 
pretty  ornaments  sometimes  buried  with  the  bodies.  The  result  of  this  action  and  dis- 
cussion was  an  entire  change  in  the  system.  Burials  within  the  limits  of  cities  and  vil- 
lages were  prohibited,  and  as  a  necessity  rural  cemeteries  were  founded.  The  chief 
cemeteries  of  London  at  present  are :  Kensal  Green,  on  the  Harrow  road,  21  m.  from 
Paddington;  Highgate,  on  a  slope  of  Highgate  hill;  Abney  Park;  the  Norwood  and 
Kunhead  cemeteries,  on  the  s. ;  the  west  London  C,  at  Brompton;  Ilford  and  Leystone 
cemeteries  in  Essex ;  the  Victoria  and  Tower  Hamlets  cemeteries  in  e.  London ;  while 
farther  from  the  city  were  the  cemeteries  of  Woking  and  Colney  Hatch. 

The  dead-houses  (Leichenhauser)  of  Frankfort  and  Munich  forma  remarkable  feature 
of  the  biu'ial  customs  of  those  cities.  The  objects  of  the  founders  were  to  obviate  the 
remotest  danger  of  premature  interment,  and  to  provide  a  respectable  place  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  dead,  in  order  to  remove  the  bodies  from  the  often  confined  dwellings  of  the 
friends.  At  Frankfort,  the  dead-house  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery.  It  consists 
of  a  warder's  room,  Avhere  an  attendant  is  always  on  dut}^;  on  each  side  are  live  rooms, 
well  ventilated,  and  kept  at  even  temperature,  and  each  one  is  furnished  with  a  bier,  on 
■which  a  corpse  can  be  laid.  On  one  of  the  fingers  of  a  corpse  is  placed  a  ring,  to  which 
is  attached  a  light  cord,  connecting  with  a  bell  which  hangs  outside  of  the  attendant's 
room.  Bodies  deposited  liere  are  inspected  at  regular  intervals  by  a  medical  officer,  and 
the  warden  is  always  on  the  watch  for  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  The  importance  of  this 
care  was  once  proved  at  Frankfort  by  the  revival  of  a  cliild.  The  attendants  are  required 
to  receive  and  treat  the  dead  with  all  respect,  and  no  interment  is  permitted  until  signs  of 
decomposition  appear.  The  relations  are  then  notified,  and  a  funeral  is  held.  Similar 
mortuaries  have  been  established  in  many  English  towns. 

Of  the  cemeteries  still  in  use  in  southern  Europe,  the  catacombs  of  Sicily  are  the  most 
remarkable.  In  one  of  these,  near  Palermo,  under  an  old  Capucliin  monaster}',  there 
are  four  subterranean  corridors,  in  wliicli  more  than  2,000  corpses  are  ranged  in  niches 
in  the  wall,  many  of  them  shrunk  into  the  most  grotesque  attitudes,  or  hanging  with 
pendent  heads  or  limbs  from  their  receptacles.  As  a  preparation  for  its  niche,  the  body 
is  desiccated  in  an  oven,  and  then  dressed  as  if  in  life  and  put  in  its  place  in  the  wall. 
At  one  end  of  this  C.  there  is  an  altar,  strangely  ornamented  with  a  mosaic  of  human 
skulls  and  bones. 

Among  nations  in  the  east  cemeteries  have  been  in  us'^  from  the  earliest  times.  In 
China  the  high  grounds  near  ]Macao  and  Canton  are  crowded  with  tombs,  many  of  them 
in  the  form  of  small  tumuli  with  a  low  encircling  wall,  like  the  ringed  barrows  of  west- 
ern Europe.  But  the  most  picturesque  of  all  cemeteries  are  those  of  the  Turks.  From 
them  it  was,  perhaps,  tliat  the  first  idea  of  the  modern  C,  with  its  ornamental  planta- 
tions, was  derived.  Around  Constantinople  the  cemeteries  form  vast  tracts  of  cypress 
woods,  under  whose  branches  stand  thousands  of  tomb.stones.  A  grave  is  never  reopened ; 
a  new  i-csting-place  is  given  to  every  one,  and  so  the  dead  now  occupy  a  wider  territory 
than  that  which  is  covered  hx  the  homes  of  the  living.  The  Turks  believe  that  until  the 
body  is  buried  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  discomfort,  and  the  funeral,  therefore,  takes  place 
as  soon  as  possible  after  death.  Xo  coffin  is  used;  the  body  is  laid  in  the  grave,  a  few 
boards  are  placed  around  it.  and  then  the  earth  is  shoveled  in,  care  being  taken  to  leave 
a  small  opening  extending  from  the  head  of  the  corpse  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  an 
opening  not  unfrequently  enlarged  by  dogs  and  otlier  beasts  which  plunder  the  graves.  A 
tombstone  of  white  marble  is  then  erected,  s\u'mounted  by  a  carved  turban,  in  case  of  a 
anan,  and  ornamented  by  a  palm  branch  in  low  relief,  if  the  grave  be  that  of  a  woman. 
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The  turban  by  its  varying  form  indicates  not  only  the  rank  of  the  sleeper  below,  but  also 
the  period  of  his  death,  for  the  fashion  of  the  Turkish  head-dress  is  always  chaugiug. 
A  cypress  is  usually  planted  beside  the  grave,  its  odor  being  supposed  to  neutralize  any 
noxious  exhalations  from  the  ground,  and  thus,  every  C.  is  a  forest,  where  by  day 
hundreds  of  turtle-doves  are  on  the  wing  or  perching  on  the  trees,  and  Avhere  bats 
and  owls  swarm  undisturbed  at  night.  These  cemeteries  are  a  favorite  resort  for  Turk- 
ish women,  some  of  whom  are  always  to  be  seen  praying  beside  the  narrow  openings 
that  lead  down  into  a  parent's,  a  husband's,  or  a  brother's  grave.  The  cemeteries  of  the 
Armenians  abound  in  bas-reliefs,  which  show  the  manner  of  the  deatli  of  the  person 
beneath,  and  on  these  singular  tombstones  are  frequent  representations  of  men  being 
decapitated  or  hanging  on  a  gibbet. 

America  closely" followed  England  in  the  sanitary  reform  of  burial-places,  and  many 
years  ago  burial  within  certain  limits  of  cities  was  prohibited  except  in  special  cases, 
such  as  the  use  of  private  vaults  in  church-yards.  The  earliest  of  the  great  cemeteries 
in  the  United  States  was  Mount  Auburn,  near  Boston,  covering  125  acres,  lovely  by 
nature,  and  most  elaborately  adorned. 

Laurel  Hill  C,  in  Philadelphia,  was  opened  in  I806.  It  is  on  the  Schuylkill  river, 
about  4  m.  n.  of  tlie  center  of  the  city,  and  is  part  of  a  region  of  romantic 
beauty,  abounding  in  gentle  declivities,  picturesque  lawns,  rugged  ascents,  rocky 
ravines,  and  flowery  dells.  A  carriage  drive,  along  the  river  front,  connects  Fairmount 
park  and  the  Wissahickon;  thus  bringing  the  ever- varying  activity  of  the  living  into 
association  with  the  tranquil  resting-places  of  the  dead.  Since  the  first  purchase  of 
ground,  several  larger  tracts  have  been  added  to  it;  while,  under  the  management  of 
various  associations,  other  portions  of  the  beautiful  vicinity  have  been,  in  a  similar 
manner,  con.secrated  and  adorned.  This  was  followed  by  Greenwood  C,  the  first  and 
one  of  the  greatest  popular  burial-places  for  Kew  York  and  Brooklyn.  The  conqiany 
was  chartered  in  1838.  The  grounds,  which  comprise  450  acres,  occupy  the  hills  and 
valleys  on  the  e.  side  of  the  bay  of  New  York,  about  8  m.  s.  of  the  city  hall  in  Bvooiv- 
lyn.  The  situ;>.tion  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  the  region.  From  the  higher  points  of  the 
C.  the  eye  takes  in  the  two  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  the  baj',  half  u  dozen 
cities  in  New  Jersey,  the  far-olf  Palisades,  the  broad  lower  b;n%  the  hiuhlands  near 
Saudy  Hook,  Coney  island,  the  rich  garden  lauds  of  Kings  county,  and  a  grand  view 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  This  C.  lias  five  entrances;  nearly  20  m.  of  stone-bedded 
avenues,  and  17  m.  of  concrete  paths.  Water  for  drinking  and  irrigation  is  sui)i)lied 
from  the  city  works  to  nearly  40  hydrants.  There  a"e  eight  akes  of  vaiying  dimensions, 
and  four  ornamental  fountains.  The  grounds  are  drained  by  17  m.  of  subterranean 
sewer  pipes,  with  1140  receiving  basins.  There  have  been  23,000  lots  sold,  and  over 
200,000  interments  made,  the  first  one  on  the  5th  of  Sept.,  1840.  Among  the  edifices 
and  monuments  of  note  are:  the  entrance  buildings,  the  receiving  tomb,  the  shelter 
house,  and  the  following  monuments  and  statues:  to  Horace  Greeley,  statueof  a  printer 
setting  type;  to  John  Matthews,  a  sarcophagus  with  marble  elligy;  of  the  Brown  brothers, 
representing  the  loss  of  the  steamship  Arctic  and  the  loss  of  five  members  of  the 
family;  on  Highwood  hill,  a  tribute  to  Samuel  B.  Morse,  inventor  of  the  telegraph;  the 
Firemen's  monument,  a  fireman  rescuing  a  child:  monument  to  Henry  Howard,  ex-chief 
of  the  New  York  fire  department;  chapel  monument  to  Mary  M.  Danser,  noted  for 
charitable  bequests;  marble  temple  of  A.  S.  Scribner,  of  fine  Italian  marble,  containing 
a  figure  of  Hope,  under  a  marble  canopy,  supported  on  eight  pillars,  and  on  the  sides,  in 
bas-relief,  illustrations  from  the  life  of  Christ,  from  birth  to  ascension;  monument  to 
Thomas  J.  Read,  a  granite  figure  of  Faith  Gldxpiiifi  the  Cvdm;  statue  of  John  Correja,  a 
sea-captain  taking  an  ol)scrvation  with  the  sextant  (put  up  by  himself  many  years  before 
his  death);  the  monument  to  Charlotte  ('anda,  who  was  killed  on  her  17tli  birthday  by 
falling  from  her  carriage.  (This  is  an  elaliorate  Gothic  temi)le,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  great  attraction  of  the  place;  more  ])eople  have  visited  this  structure,  probably,  than 
any  other  of  the  points  of  interest.)  The  Soldiers' monument,  in  honor  of  t-lK)se  who 
fell  in  the  union  cau.se  during  the  rebellion,  with  four  life-size  statues  representing  the 
diiTerent  branches  of  the  service;  the  Pilots'  monument,  to  Thomas  Freeiiorn,  wiio  lost 
his  life  in  trying  to  save  the  fihlp  Johit  .]finti/rn,  in  1S4G;  the  statuary  grouj)  of  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  founder  of  the  New  York  Ifcrald,  of  the  finest  Carrara  marble,  rej)re- 
Bcnting  a  life-sized  female  figure,  kneeling  on  a  cushion,  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  coin- 
meuding  to  the  .Vlmighty  Giver  her  child  held  in  suspense  by  an  angelic  figure; 
the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  De  AVitt  Clinton;  monument  to  Louis  Bonard,  who  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  This  C. 
is  not  a  stock  corporation,  but  a  public  trust,  managed  by  trustees  chosen  by  the  lot 
owners. 

CENCI,  Beatrtcr,  called  "the  beautiful  ])arricide,"  was  the  daughter  of  Francesco 
Cenci,  a  weallliy  Roman  nobleman.  According  to  Muratori(.iHni^//fN,  lib.  x.),  Francesco 
was  twicf  in:irri('d.  Beatrice  being  his  daughter  by  the  first  wife.  After  his  second  mar- 
riage, he  Ir  at'-d  tlif  children  of  his  first  wife  in  a  revolting  manner,  and  was  even 
accused  of  hiiintr  bamlils  to  murder  two  of  his  sons  on  their  return  from  Spain.  The 
beauty  of  Beatrice  inspired  him  with  the  horrible  and  incestuous  desire  to  pos.'^'ss  her 
person;  with  mingled  hist  and  hale,  he  persecuted   her  from  day  to  day,  until  circum- 
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Stances  enabled  him  to  consummate  his  brutality.  The  unfortunate  girl  besought  the 
help  of  her  relatives,  and  of  pope  Clement  VII.  (Aldobrandiui),  but  did  not  receive  it; 
Avhert'upon,  in  company  witli  lier  step-niotlier,  and  her  brother,  Giacomo,  she  planned 
and  executed  the  murder  of  her  unnatural  parent.  The  crime  was  discovered,  and  both, 
.she  and  Giacomo  were  put  to  the  torture;  Giacomo  confessed,  but  Beatrice  persisted  ia 
the  delaration  that  she  was  innocent.  All,  however,  were  condemned,  and  put  to  death, 
Augiist,  1599,  in  spite  of  efforts  made  in  their  behalf.  Such  is  ]\Iuratori'8  narrative. 
Others  allege  that  Beatrice  was  tlie  innocent  victim  of  an  infernal  plot.  The  results  of 
Bertolotti's  investigations  {Francesco  Ccnclela  sua  Fainiglia,  1877),  based  on  original 
documents  and  contemporary  notices,  go  far  to  deprive  the  .story  of  the  Cenci  tragedy  of 
the  romantic  elements  on  which  Shelley's  powerful  tragedy  mainly  turns.  Francesco, 
it  would  appear,  was  protligate,  but  no  monster;  Beatrice  at  the  time  she  murdered  her 
fatlier,  was  not  16  but  21  years  of  age,  was  far  from  beautiful,  and  probably  had  already 
a  tarnished  moral  reputation.  And  Bertolotti  is  further  convinced  that  the  sweet  and 
mournful  countenance  which  forms  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Barberiui  palace  ia 
Rome,  is  not  only  not  the  portrait  of  Beatrice,  but  was  not  even  painted  by  Guido,  to 
whom  it  has  long  been  unhesitatingly  attributed. 

CENEDA,  now  officiall}'  called  Yittorio,  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  province  of  Treviso, 
36  m.  n.  of  Venice.  Pop.  10,530.  It  is  an  episcopal  see,  has  a  very  handsome  modern 
cathedral  and  a  fine  monolithic  fountain.  Under  the  republic  of  Venice  it  was  rich,  and 
famed  for  its  manufactures  of  woolen  cloth,  silk,  and  paper.  C.  is  very  ancient,  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  now  it  is  a  decayed  city. 

CENIS,  MoxT,  or  ]Monte  Cenisio,  a  mountain-pass  of  the  Alps,  between  Savoy  and 
Piedmont,  forming  part  of  the  water-shed  between  the  valleys  of  the  Doire  and  the 
Arc.  The  culminating  point  of  the  i)ass  reaches  an  elevation  of  6,775  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Schist,  limestone,  and  gypsum,  in  altenatc  beds,  compose  the  strata  of  the  mountain, 
the  vegetation  of  which  is  rich  in  the  rarer  kinds  of  Alpine  plants.  Over  the  pass  a 
road  was  constructed  ^1803-10)  by  the  chev'alier  Fabbroui,  imder  Napoleon's  orders,  at 
an  expense  of  £300,000.  This  is  the  safest,  and  most  frequented  rotid  across  the  Alps. 
Near  the  pass,   a  railway   tunnel,    7+  m.  long,  was  finished  in   1870.     For  detail  see 
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CENIS,  MoxT  {ante),  the  site  of  some  remarkable  railroad  building  within  the  last 
15  years.  In  1865,  an  English  engineer  obtained  periiiission  from  the  Italian  and  French, 
governments  to  lay  a  railway  on  the  line  of  Napoleon's  carriage  road  over  the  mountains. 
The  road  was  built  in  the  ordinarj-  way  with  the  addition  of  a  third  rail  midway  between 
the  outer  ones,  and  raised  nearly  a  foot  higher.  This  third  rail  was  strongly  gripped  by- 
the  driving  wheels,  by  which  means  the  trains  could  safely  traverse  very  sharp  curves 
and  descend  grades  as  steep  as  1  ft.  in  13.  On  the  French  side  the  rise  to  the  summit  in 
6f  m.  of  road  was  4,460  feet.  Then  there  was  a  stretch  of  5  m.  nearly  leve'.,  and  after 
that  the  descent  to  Susa  on  the  Italian  side,  a  distance  of  20  m.  over  curves  so  numerous 
and  so  sharp  that  the  view  changed  almost  every  minute,  trains  descended  by  the 
momentum  of  weight,  the  speed  being  regulated  by  brakes.  This  road  was  superseded 
by  the  one  now  in  use,  which  runs  through  the  great  tunnel.     (See  Tuxnel,  ante.) 

CEN  OBITES.     See  Monachism. 

CENO  MYCE.     See  Reindeer  IMoss. 

CENO  TAPH  (Gr.  l-enotafion,  from  kenos,  empty,  and  tafos,  a  tomb),  a  monument 
which  does  not  contain  the  remains  of  the  deceased.  They  were  originally  erected  for 
those  whose  bones  could  not  be  found,  e.g.,  for  those  who  had  perished  at  sea.  Lat- 
terly, the  name  was  applied  to  tombs  built  by  a  man  during  his  lifetime,  for  himself  and 
the  members  of  his  famih*. 

CENSER  (Fr.  encensoir,  from  Lat.  incendo,  to  burn),  a  vase,  or  other  sacred  vessel, 
used  for  burning  perfumes.  See  Ixcense.  Censers  were  much  u.sed  in  the  Hebrew- 
service  of  the  temple,  but  their  form  is  not  accurately  ascertained,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  varied  in  this  respect,  according  to  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  used.  The 
C,  called  also  a  thurible  (Lat.  thuribuhnn,  from  thus,  frankincense),  is  used  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  at  mass,  vespers  and  other  offices.  It  is  suspended  by  chains, 
which  are  held  in  tlie  hand,  and  is  tossed  in  the  air,  so  as  to  throw  the  smoke  of  the 
incense  in  all  directions.     It  varies  very  much  in  form. 

CENSORI'NUS,  a  clironologist  and  grammarian  of  tlie  Sd  c,  known  by  a  work 
called  T)e  Die  Xatuli,  in  which  he  treated  of  man's  generations,  his  natal  hour,  and  the 
infuen  •(•  that  the  stars  and  genii  exercise  over  his  fate.  It  was  by  some  work  of  his 
on  ':!iroiioli)gy  that  certain  important  dates  hav^  been  ascertained. 

CENSOE,S,  the  name  of  two  Roman  officers  of  state.  The  office  was  established  by 
Servius  Tullius,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  it  was  held 
bj-  the  consuls,  special  magistrates  not  being  appointed  till  443  B.C.  It  continued  to  be 
filled  by  patricians  till  3ol  B.C.,  when  C.  ^larcius  Rutilus,  a  plebeian,  was  elected. 
Twelve  years  later,  it  was  enacted  that  one  of  the  C.  (there  were  always  two)  must  be  a 
plebeian.       In  131    n.c,  both   C.  lor   the   first    time   were   plebeians.      The   C.   were 
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ek'Ctctl  in  tlie  camitia  ccnturiatn,  presided  over  by  a  consul.  The  term  of  office  at 
first  lasted  five  years,  but  was  .-hortly  afterwards  liiuitod  to  IS  riuuiths.  The  censor- 
ship was  regarded  as  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state,  except  the  dictatorship.  It  was 
a.  .sacred  and  irresponsible  magistracy,  whose  pow-ers  were  vast  and  luidetiued,  and 
whose  decisions  were  received  with  solemn  reverence.  The  duties  of  the  C.  were 
threefold.  1.  The  taking  of  the  census,  or  regi.ster  of  the  citizens  and  of  their  property. 
2.  The  regimen  nwruiu  (regulation  of  morals).  3.  The  administration  of  the  liuauces  of 
the  state.  The  taking  of  the  census  (Lat.  ccnsro,  to  value,  to  take  an  account  of)  was 
originally  their  sole  function  (hence  their  name),  and  was  held  in  the  campus  maitius, 
in  a  building  called  «■//// ;>'(W/W/.  The  irf/i men  inoruvi  was  the  mo.st  dreaded  and  abso- 
lute of  their  jiower.s.  It  grew  naturally  out  of  the  exerci.se  of  the  previous  duty,  which 
compelled  tliem  to  exclude  unworthy  persons  from  the  lists  of  citizens.  Gradually,  the 
superintendence  of  the  C.  extended  from  the  public  to  the  private  life  of  citizens.  They 
-could  inflict  di.sgrace  {ignominia)  on  any  one  whose  conduct  did  not  square  with  their 
notions  of  rectitude  or  duty.  For  instance,  if  a  man  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his 
fields,  or  carried  on  a  disreputable  trade,  or  refused  to  marry,  or  treated  his  family  either 
too  kindly  or  too  harshly,  or  was  extravagant,  or  guilty  of  briliery.  cowardice,  etc., 
he  might  be  degraded,  according  to  his  rank,  or  otherwise  punished,  llie  udminis- 
tratiouofthcfiitances  of  the  state  included  the  regulation  of  the  trihuttnn,  or  property- 
tax;  of  the  eectigalia,  such  as  the  tithes  paid  for  the.  public  lands,  salt-works,  mines,  cus- 
toms, etc.,  which- were  usually  leased  out  to  speculators  for  five  years:  the  preparation 
of  the  state  budget,  etc. — Sec  Rovers,  De  Ceiisorum  upud  Ilomaiios  Auctoritate  ct  Existi- 
matio ne  {Vtrccht,  18:25). 

CEN  SORSHIP  OF  THE  PEESS,  the  term  generally  applied  to  the  arrangements  for 
•  regulating  wliat  may  be  printed,  in  countries  where  the  press  is  not  free.  The  simplest 
form  of  C.  is  when  a  public  officer — the  censor,  or  licenser,  as  he  is  sometimes  called — 
reads  over  the  MS.  to  be  printed,  and,  after  striking  out  any  objectionable  i)assages, 
•certifies  that  the  work  may  be  ])rinted.  Thence  it  is  common  in  old  books  to  .see  the 
"word  i)iiprima(ur — let  it  be  printed — followed  by  one  or  more  signatures.  Though  it  has 
its  lunne  from  an  analogy  with  the  functions  of  the  Roman  censor,  the  C.  did  not  come 
into  operation  until  the  invention  of  printing.  It  was  common  to  all  luiropean  coun- 
t''ies.  Great  Britain  included.  The  C  was  established  by  act  of  parliament  in  1662, 
13  Char.  II.  c.  83  :  "An  act  for  preventing  the  frequent  abu.ses  in  printing  seditious, 
treasonable,  and  unlicensed  books  and  pam])lilets,  and  for  regulating  of  printing  and 
printing-presses."  This  was  a  temporary  act,  renewed  from  lime  to  time;  and  its 
renewal  was  refused  in  1693,  owing  to  a  quarrel  between  the  house  of  couimons  and 
the  licenser.  Since  that  time  there  has  been,  generally  sijeaking,  no  restriction  in  this 
countiy  on  what  an}' nnui  may  publish;  and  he  is  merely  responsible  to  the  law,  if  in 
his  ]iul)li(ation  he  shoidd  commit  any  public  or  private  wrong.  See  Lijjkl,  Law  ok; 
see  also  Pkesh,  Fueedom  of  the;  Book  Tkade;  and  Copyhight. 

CENSUS  means,  in  this  country,  the  periodical  counting  of  the  people.  It  is  a  Latin 
word  applied  by  the  Romans  to  one  of  the  functions  of  their  censors  (q.  v.).  They  had 
to  enumerate  the  peoitle,  but  only  for  innncdiate  purposes  of  taxation,  so  that  no 
accounts  of  the  results  of  such  enumerations  has  been  preserved.  Tlie  idea  of  ascertain- 
ing the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  the  proportions  in  wliicli  tiiey  are  divided  according 
to  sex,  age,  profession,  rank,  and  the  like,  as  statistical  information,  is  of  late  origin. 
The  first  C.  of  Britain  was  taken  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  c. — 1801  From  that 
time  it  has  been  taken  at  each  period  of  ten  years.  An  aticm])t.  but  a  rather  unsuci  ess- 
ful  one,  was  made  to  take  the  statistics  of  Ireland  in  ISU.  'J'l-n  years  after,  the  atfemi)t 
was  repeated,  Imt  the  accuracy  of  tlie  bare  enumeration  it  furnished  was  doubtful. 
That  of  1881,  wJiich  was  an  improvement,  was  corrected  three  years  after,  in  order  that 
it  might  form  the  basis  of  a  new  system  of  education.  The  four  sulisequent  enumera- 
tions have  been  vcr}'  trustworthy,  and  liave  furnished  besides  valuable  statistics  regard- 
ing the  agricultural  condition  of  the  country.  The  sj^stem  of  registration  under  a  regis- 
trar-general, estalilished  in  England  in  1886,  has  given  considerable  assistance  by  sup- 
plying a  staff  for  carrying  out  the  enumeration,  and  also  liy  affording  the  means  of 
cliecking  tlie  ccn.sus.  A  similar  registration  system  was  extended  to  Scotland  in  1854,  of 
whicli  the  (;.  of  1861  and  1871  have  had  the  advantage.  A  C.  must  be  taken  for  the 
whole  empire  simultaneousl}',  otherwise  it  cannot  be  accurate.  The  practice  is  lor  the 
enumerating  officer  in  each  petty  district  to  leave  a  schedule  at  each  hou.se,  which  he 
receives  tilled  up,  aiding,  when  necessary,  in  the  filling  up.  The  C.  of  1851  was  taken 
for  the  niglit  of  the  31st  March.  This  C.  supplied  important,  but  not  altogether  satis- 
factory information,  as  to  the  educational  and  ecelesia.stical  condition  of  the  country, 
elements  of  which  tlie  latter  has  been  left  out  in  1861  and  1871.  The  V.  of  1861  was 
taken  for  the  night  of  Sunday,  7tli  Aiu-il;  that  of  1871  for  the  niglit  of  Sunday,  2d 
April,  a  .scliedule  being  left  in  eacii  house  on  the  Saturday,  and  called  for  on  Monday. 
The  .schedule  of  1871  contained  compartments  for  "particulars  of  the  name,  sex,  age, 
rank,  profession  or  occupation,  condition,  relation  to  head  of  family,  and  Iiirthplace  of 
every  living  person"  who  passed  the  night  of  Sunday  in  the  hou.se;  whether  any  was 
blind,  deaf,  dumb,  imbecile,  or  lun.itic:  and  how  many  between  tlie  ages  of  6  and  13 
were  receiving  education.     Mo.st  civilized  nations  take  a  C.  at  regular  intervals — France, 
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every  five  years,  the  last  in  1873;  Belgium,  every  ten  years,  the  last  in  1866,  •with  calcu- 
lated estimate  in  1873;  Austria,  every  ten  years,  the  last  in  1869;  the  United  States,  the 
same,  the  last  in  1870;  in  Germany,  the  last  two  censuses  were  taken  in  1871  and  1875. 
The  tirst  C.  for  India  was  taken  between  1867  and  1872. 

CENSUS  (ante).  The  tenth  C.  of  the  United  States  was  taken  in  June,  1880.  Up  to 
1860  our  decennial  progress  in  i)opulation  and  material  wealth  had  been  uniformly  rapid 
and  wonderful.  The  war  of  tlie  rebellion  then  interfered,  and  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly tended  to  arrest  that  progress — directl}'  in  the  destruction,  tlirough  war  and  dis- 
ease, of  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  million  of  men  in  the  beginning  of  life,  when,  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  they  would  have  largely  increased  the  population;  and  in- 
directly in  checking  the  flood  of  immigration,  a  flood  that  had  been  bringing  us  half  a 
million  inhabitants  in  a  single  year.  The  regularity  of  progress  from  1790  to  1860  is 
very  remarkable.     The  percentage  of  increase  in  each  decade  is  here  shown : 

Decade.                                  Per  Cent.  Decade.                                   Per  Cent. 

1790  to  1800 35.02  1830  to  1840 32.67 

1800  to  1810 36.45  1840  to  1850 35.87 

1810  to  1820 33.18  1850  to  1860 35.58 

1820  to  1830 33.49  1860  to  1870 22.22 

So,  for  the  70  years  up  to  1860  the  population  grew  at  an  average  rate  of  Si  per  cent  per 
annum,  dividing  the  whole  period  into  periods  of  ten  years  each.  Without  the  war 
the  population  of  the  United  States  in  1870  would  have  been  42,600,000;  in  1880,  by  the 
same  ratio,  it  would  have  been  upward  of  57,000,000. 

The  numbering  of  the  people,  though  on  one  special  occasion  forbidden  by  the 
highest  power,  is  an  ancient  custom.  ]Moses  numbered  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
and,  in  later  times,  Joshua  and  David  followed  his  example.  The  Chinese  tell  of  a  C. 
of  their  people  taken  2,042  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  Japan  an  euumeratioa 
was  made  about  1,900  years  ago.  Solon  ordered  the  C.  of  Athens  to  be  taken,  especially 
with  reference  to  classes  of  the  people  and  taxable  property.  Servius  TuUius,  sixth, 
king  of  Rome,  ordered  a  C,  when  every  citizen  had  to  appear  on  the  field  of  Mars  and 
declare  on  oath  his  name  and  residence,  the  number  and  names  of  his  children,  and  the 
value  of  his  property.  Failing  to  do  this,  his  property  might  be  confiscated  and  him- 
self scourged  and  sold  for  a  slave.  Augustus  enlarged  the  scope  and  improved  the 
manner  of  taking  the  census.  In  the  16th  c.  the  church  began  to  record  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  and  from  this  practice  gradually  grew  up  the  modern  C,  though, 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  exact  popular  C.  made  until  after  the  beginning 
of  tiie  18th  century. 

Russia,  then  almost  a  barbarous  country,  appears  to  have  led  other  nations  in  C. 
taking.  Partial  enumerations  were  made  in  1700,  1704-5,  and  1710.  In  1719,  Peter 
the  great  sent  a  commission  into  all  the  provinces  to  make  a  general  census.  This 
commission  took  account  of  the  number  of  pea.sants,  mechanics,  domestics,  and  men 
unemploj^ed.  Women  were  not  taken  into  account  at  all  at  the  commencement,  but 
thej'  were  recognized  before  the  work  closed,  and  in  some  districts  were  partiall}'- 
enumerated.  In  1722,  the  C.  distinguished  the  insane  and  infirm  without  means  of 
subsistence,  and  the  czar  ordered  that  a  C.  should  be  taken  every  twentieth  j'ear. 
In  1802,  a  central  bureau  of  statistics  was  organized,  reorganized  in  1852,  and  again  in 
1858.  This  bureau  is  charged  with  the  taking  of  the  C,  which  now  includes  much, 
the  same  information  as  that  obtained  in  the  United  States.  Prussian  enumerations 
were  begun  under  Frederick  William  I.,  and  improved  by  his  successor.  From  1748 
to  1800,  the  C.  was  taken  annually,  except  when  prevented  by  war.  In  1805,  the 
central  bureau  of  statistics  was  established.  In  1834,  a  triennial  C.  was  ordered. 
The  schedules  for  questioning  w^ere  very  full,  and  the  enumeration  was  to  be  made  some  one 
day  in  December.  The  first  C.  of  the  German  empire  was  taken  on  the  1st  of  Dec.,. 
1871.  Austria  fir.st  took  a  C.  in  1754,  and  kept  it  up  triennially  until  1857,  when  it 
was  enacted  that  the  enumeration  should  be  made  ever-y  sixth  year.  In  Sweden,  as  early 
as  1686,  there  was  a  law  requiring  the  clergy  to  record  marriages,  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate births,  deaths,  persons  removed  from  or  settled  in  parishes,  and  all  the  population, 
arranged  by  place  of  habitation  and  households.  Such  information  was  first  published 
in  1746.  A  statistical  bureau  was  established  in  1857,  to  collate  and  publish  C.  and 
other  statistical  information.  Norway  has  kept  up  a  decennial  C.  since  1815,  and 
the  work  is  usually  thoroughly  done.  In  Spain,  enumerations  were  made  in  1787,  1798, 
1857,  and  1860,  and,  by  calculation,  in  1867.  The  work  is  done  by  government  officials 
in  one  night.  Denmark  had  a  C.  once  in  five  years,  from  1840  to  1860;  now  it  is 
decennial,  the  last  enumeration  being  on  the  1st  of  Feb.,  1870.  The  first  and  only 
C.  of  Portugal  was  made  Jan.  1,  1864,  and  extended  only  to  the  number  of  the 
population.  Switzerland  began  enumerations  about  1750.  Her  C.  is  now  decen- 
nial. Belgium  doubtless  leads  all  nations  in  the  fullness  and  accuracy  of  her  stati-stics, 
although  her  C.  is  taken  but  once  in  ten  years.  The  la.st  was  in  1876.  The  Nether- 
lands C.  is  decennial.  The  last  was  taken  Dec,  1,  1870.  Italy  has  an  enumeration 
once  in  ten  years,  the  last  Dec.  31,  1871.  Greece  counts  up  irregularly.  From  1836  to- 
1845,  a  C.  was  made  every  year;  then  in  1848,  1853,  1856,  1861,  1868,  and  1870.. 
Turkey  has  never  taken   a   C.    except   for  conscription   or  taxation.      The   first  C. 
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on  record  in  France  ^ras  taken  in  1700  and  published  in  1720.  There  was  a  general 
C.  taken  in  1800,  and  a  decree  of  tlie  national  convention  ordered  that  it  shonld  be 
continued  every  fifth  year.  Since  about  1820,  the  C.  has  been  taken  very  regularly. 
Brazil  began  in  1872,  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1869,  Colombia  in  1870,  and  Egvpt  in 
1862. 

The  first  real  effort  to  record  the  population  of  Great  Britain  was  made  in  1801,  and 
then  it  did  not  extend  to  Ireland,  which  had  just  become  a  part  of  the  empire  by  the 
celebrated  union.  Tliis  C.  was  crude  and  unsatisfactorj-,  and  the  returns  were  im- 
possible of  classification.  The  chief  value  of  the  C.  of  1801  was  in  calling  attention 
to  the  importance  of  such  statistics  and  evoking  better  methods  for  getting  and  classify- 
ing them.  Much  better  work  was  done  in  1841  and  1851,  when  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  elaborate  records  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  which  were  begun  the  1st  of  July, 
1837.  The  first  attempt  at  a  general  C.  in  Ireland  was  made  in  1811,  but  it  was  a 
failure.  Some  improvements  were  made  in  1821  and  1831,  since  which  .satisfactory 
enumerations  have  ])een  made  by  the  constabulary.  "We  lack  space  to  go  over  the  enu- 
merations in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1841,  1851,  and  1861,  and  must  come  directly 
to  the  first  imperial  C. — 1871.  This  first  attempted  complete  enumeration  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  empire  was,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  a  part,  made  in 
-one  day,  April  3,  1871.  The  returns  for  the  whole  empire  showed  a  population  of  234,- 
762.593,  living  upon  7,769,449  sq.m.  of  territory,  viz. :— England  and  Wales,  22,856,164 
population;  Scotland,  3,392,259;  Ireland,  5,449,186;  islands  in  British  seas,  147,470; 
colonies  and  possessions.  202,917,214.  The  annual  rate  of  increase  from  1861  was: — In 
England  and  Wales.  1.23  percent;  Scotland,  0.92;  Ireland  (decrea.se),  0.71.  The  work 
of  this  C.  was  in  charge  of  the  registrar-general,  assisted  by  Dr.  W.  Farr  and  J.  T. 
Hammick.  The  main  work  was  done  by  32,543  enumerators,  emploj-ed  under  2,195 
registrars  and  626  superintendent  registrars.  All  the  enumerators  were  required  to  be 
intelligent,  trustworthy,  and  active;  to  write  well,  and  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
arithmetic.  -They  were  to  be  not  under  eighteen  nor  over  sixty-five,  and  to  be, in  good 
liealth  and  of  unexceptionable  character.  The  whole  country  was  divided  into  minute 
districts,  and  so  gi-eat  was  the  care  taken,  that  every  nnnumliered  house  or  dwelling  had 
n  fixed  number  put  ujion  it  before  the  schedules  were  sent  out.  Every  means  was  taken 
tlirough  the  press  and  by  means  of  special  publications  to  apprise  the  people  of  what 
was  wanted,  and  instructing  them  how  to  facilitate  the  work.  The  householders'  sched- 
ules were  delivered  in  person  by  the  enumerators  who  were  to  take  them  up.  Every 
separate  occupier  received  a  schedule  arranged  so  as  to  record  the  uayie,  day,  age,  rank, 
profession  or  occupation,  conjugal  relation,  relation  to  the  head  of  the  family  and  birth- 
place of  every  person  who  abode  in  any  house  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  2d  of  April, 
1871.  There  were  special  blanks  for  blind,  deaf  and  duml),  etc.  There  were  6,500,000 
•of  these  .schedules,  weighing  41  tons.  In  addition  to  .sciiedules  and  enumeration  books, 
there  were  sent  from  the  central  office  115  different  printed  forms  of  instructions  and 
•  circulars.  The  houseless  population  w^cre  eniimerated  by  the  police,  the  nav}'  by  the 
admiralt}',  the  merchant  seamen  by  the  customs  Imreau,  and  the  army  through  the  field- 
marshal's  office.  The  tenacity  of  the  Welsh  tongue  was  .shown  by  tlie  return  of  17,276 
schedule?  filled  out  in  that  language.  The  care  exercised  in  taking  this  enumeration  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  enumerators  were  instructed  to  consider  a  house  as  com- 
prising all  the  space  within  the  external  and  party  walls  of  a  building,  whether  yccupied 
by  one  or  several  families;  they  were  also  instructed  to  make  an  exact  record  of  each 
hou'e  and  the  number  of  schedules  left.  With  the  help  of  the  police  they  were  to  return 
all  persons  not  on  that  night  dwelling  in  houses,  but  sleeping  in  barns,  sheds,  caravans 
or  tents,  or  in  the  open  "air.  Special  schedules  were  printed  for  the  enumeration  of 
persons  in  public  institutions,  on  board  vessels,  or  in  charge  of  boats  and  barges  em- 
ployed in  inland  navigation.  Persons  traveling  during  the  night  of  Sunday,  April  3, 
were  to  be  included  in  the  schedules  of  the  hotel,  or  the  Iiouse  at  which  they  arrived  on 
tlie  morning  of  ^Monday.  Persons  engaged  in  work  away  from  home  during  the  night 
of  Sunday  were  to  be  included  in  the  schedule  left  at  'the  house  where  they  n.sually 
resided.  The  causes  why  an  unusual  number  of  persons  were  present  or  absent  at  any 
given  places  were  to  be  reported.  The  expedition  with  which  the  enormous  mass  of 
information  was  assorted  and  compih'd  may  be  known  from  the  fact  that  the  abstract 
showing  the  population  of  Great  Ikitain  was  laid  l)efore  parlianifnt  in  print  on  the  20th 
of  June,  only  eleven  weeks  from  tlie  day  for  collecting  the  schedules.  The  C.  of 
Ireland  at  the  same  time  was  taken  by  4.536  members  of  "the  royal  constabulary,  aided 
in  cities  by  the  local  police.  In  Scortand  there  were  1016  local  registrars,  and  8,342 
enumerators.  The  cost  of  this  imperial  C.  was,  in  England,  £5  5*.  7frf.  for  each  1000 
of  population;  in  Scotland,  £8  l.-*.  4d.;  in  Ireland,  £7  2X.  Id. 

Census  work  began  in  tlie  United  States  witli  the  beginning  of  the  government.  In 
order  to  secure  a  proper  apportionment  of  rejiresentatives  in  the  lower  house  of  congress 
a  C.  is  taken  every  tenth  year.  At  first  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  enumeration  of 
the  people,  cla.ssifying  slave  and  free.  Additions  and  improvements  were  made  until 
the  schedules  of  1870  comprised  questions  as  to  name,  age,  sex,  color,  conjugal  condi- 
tion, place  of  birth  and  jilace  of  birth  of  fatiier  and  mother.  To  these  were  added  par- 
ticulars as  to  schools,  libraries,  newspapers,  diurches,  disease  and  mortality,  pauperism 
ftnd  crime,  school,  military  and  citizenship  ages  ;  areas  of  farms,  families  and  dwellings  ; 
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the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  insane  and  idiotic,  occupations  of  the  people,  wealth,  taxa- 
tion, and' public  indebtedness,  and  the  amount  and  value  of  the  products  of  agriculture 
and 'manufactures.  The  questions  were  certainly  comprehensive  enough,  but  the  mode 
of  taking  the  C.  was  slow,  cumbrous,  and  unsatisfactory.  It  was  two  years  and  six 
montlis  after  the  beginning  of  the  work  when  the  compilation  known  as  the  Compendium 
was  sent  to  congress,  lu  the  introduction  to  this  compendium  gen.  Walker,  superin- 
tendent of  the  ninth  C,  says:  "There  is  no  reason,  hoAvcver,  why,  with  such  mod- 
ifications of  existing  laws  as  would  insure  that  the  material  should  come  originally  to 
the  census  office  in  proper  shape  for  tabulation,  the  entire  compilation  sliould  not  be 
concluded  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  first  receipt  of  returns.  It  is  not  possible 
for  one  who  has  had  such  painful  occasion  as  the  present  superintendent  to  observe  the 
■workings  of  the  census  law  of  1850,  to  characterize  it  otherwise  than  as  clumsy,  anti- 
quated and  barbarous.  The  machinery  it  provides  is  as  unfit  for  use  in  the  C.  of 
the  United  States,  in  this  day  of  advanced  statistical  science,  as  the  smooth-bore  muzzle- 
loading  queen's  arm  of  the  revolution  would  be  for  service  against  the  repeating  rifle  of 
the  present  time.  It  ought  not  to  be  possible  that  another  C.  should  be  taken  under 
this  law  ;  such  a  thing  ought  not  to  be  seriously  proposed.  The  country  has  suffered 
more  thr.n  enough  already  of  discredit  and  of  loss  on  account  of  the  wretched  insuffi- 
ciency and  iuappropriateness  of  the  provisions  of  this  ill-constructed  and  outgrown 
statute." 

In  1850  IMr.  Joseph  C.  G.  Kennedy,  who  superintended  the  C.  of  that  decade, 
ventured  to  prophesy  our  future  population,  basing  his  estimates  upon  the  progress 
already  achieved.  Of  course,  he  did  not  make  allowances  for  the  war,  then  undreamed 
of.  He  reckoned  that  in  1870  we  should  have  a  population  of  42,328,432,  and  in  1880 
It  would  rise  to  56,450,241.  His  estimates  were  high,  but  without  the  war  we  should 
probably  have  come  well  up  to  them.  Taking  the  whole  country,  we  lost  through 
battle  and  diseases  consequent  upon  military  service  more  than  a  million  of  men  ;  and 
these  were  men  in  the  prime  of  life — just  the  period  for  natural  increase  of  families. 
Three  times  as  many,  who  did  not  lose  their  lives,  were  away  from  their  homes  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  and  this,  too,  greatly  reduced  natural  increase. 

t!ENT  (ante),  a  coin  of  the  United  States  valued  at  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 
The  first  one  authorized  by  act  of  congress,  April  2,  1792,  was  copper,  and  weighed  264 
grains.  The  next  year  the  weight  was  reduced  to  208  grains,  and  in  1796  to  168  grains. 
Half  cents  were  also  coined,  but  not  to  great  extent.  Collectors  of  coins  should  remem- 
ber that  no  coins  other  than  gold  or  silver  were  issued  from  the  United  States  mint  in 
the  year  1815  or  1832.  By  the  act  of  Feb.  21, 1857  the  issue  of  half  cents  was  discontinued, 
and  the  copper  C.  was  made  of  .88  copper  and  12  zinc,  and  to  weigh  72  grains.  April 
22,  1864,  the  bronze  C.  was  introduced,  consisting  of  .95  copper  and  .5  tin  and  zinc, 
and  weighing  48  grains.  Ten  of  the  present  cents  weigh  just  a  troy  ounce,  and  120 
cents  weigh  a  troy  pound.  They  cannot  be  conveniently  used  for  avoirdupois  or  com- 
mon weight.     Cents  are  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  25  cents. 

CENTATJ'REA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  compositcB,  sub-order  cynaracece, 
containing  many  species  of  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  natives  of 
the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Six  or  seven  species  are 
natives  of  Britain,  some  of  them  common  weeds,  whilst  some  species  appear  among  the 
frequent  ornaments  of  flower-gardens. — The  Blue-bottle,  or  Corn  Blue-bottle  (C. 
cyanvs),  is  common  in  cornfields  in  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  has  now 
become  frequent  also  in  similar  situations  in  America,  and  indeed  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  Avorld.  It  is  an  annual,  growing  to  the  height  of  about  2  ft.,  and  producing  its 
flowers  in  Julj^  and  August.  The  florets  of  the  disk  are  small  and  purple;  those  of  the 
ray  are  few,  comparativelj'  large,  and  of  a  bright  blue.  Its  flowers  have  long  been 
much  used  in  wreaths  and  garlands.  It  is  common  in  gardens,  with  flowers  variously 
modified  by  cultivation.  Water  distilled  from  the  flowers  of  the  blue-bottle  was  at  one 
time  in  high  repute  as  a  remedy  for  weak  eyes.  The -juice  of  the  florets  of  the  disk, 
with  a  little  alum,  dyes  a  beautiful  and  permanent  blue. — The  large  blue-bottle  (C. 
montana),  a  native  of  central  Europe,  is  still  more  frequently  cultivated  in  flower-gar- 
dens. Its  flowers  are  considerably  larger,  and  it  is  a  perennial. — Sweet  Sultan  (C 
moschata),  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with  fragrant  flowers,  is  also  common  in  flower-gar- 
dens. It  is  an  annual  or  biennial. — Several  species,  having  the  involucre  spiny,  bear 
the  name  of  Star-thistle.  The  common  Star-thistle  {C.  calcitrapa)  is  a  native  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Britain  and  of  Europe. — The  common  or  black  Knapweed,  called 
in  Scotland  horse  knot  {O.  nigra),  is  abundant  in  the  meadows  and  pastures  of  most  parts 
of  Britain,  and  is  a  troublesome  perennial  weed,  difficult  of  extirpation.  C.  jacea,  also 
called  Knapweed,  more  rare  in  Britain,  is  very  common  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and 
its  letter  astringent  root,  and  indeed  the  whole  plant,  were  formerly  used  in  medicine. 
It  affords  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  dye.  almost  as  good  as  saw-w^ort. — The  name  C.  has 
its  origin  in  an  ancient  legend  concerning  the  cure  of  a  centaur  by  one  of  the  species. 

CENTAUKS  ("bull-killers"),  a  wild  race  of  men  who  inhabited,  in  early  times,  the 
forests  and  mountains  of  Thessaly,  and  whose  chief  occupation  was  buU-hiiuting. 
Homer,  the  first  who  mentions  them,  describes  them  merelj'  as  savage,  gigantic,  and 
covered  with  hair.     They  do  not  appear  as  monsters,  half-man  and  half-horse,  u;itil  the 
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age  of  Piudar.  The  C.  are  celebrated  in  Greek  mj-thology  on  account  of  their  war  with 
the  Lapithce  (q.v.).  and  their  contest  witii  Hercules.  The  fact  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
Pindar's  myth  may  refer  to  tlie  impression  which  the  old  bull-hunters  of  Thessaly,  who 
spent  almost  their  whole  life,  it  is  said,  on  horseback,  first  made  on  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes — viz.,  that  the  man  and  the  horse  were  one  creature,  which,  at  least,  we 
know  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  Mexicans  of  the  Spanish  cavalry.  On  account 
of  their  resemblance  to  the  Satyrs,  the  C.  were  at  a  later  period  introduced  into  the 
artistic  represenlatiou  of  the  Bacchic  worship. 

CENTAIT  RUS,  the  Ceniavr,  one  of  the  constellations  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
represented  on  the  celestial  globe  by  a  form  half-man  and  half-horse.  The  stars  in  this 
constellation  are,  according  to  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  37  in  number;  according  to  the 
Britannic  catalogue,  35.  It  contains  the  stars  a  Centauri  and  fi  Ceutauri,  both  of  the 
lirst  magnitude. 

CEN  TATJEY,  Erythraa,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  (jentianea>,  having  a 
funnel-shapi'd  regular  5-partite  corolla.  The  species  are  pretty  little  annuals,  natives 
chietiy  of  the  teniperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  pink  or  rose-colored  flowers. 
They  possess  the  tonic  and  other  medicinal  virtues  of  gentian,  and  although  not  fre- 
quently administered  by  physicians,  are  an  important  domestic  medicine;  and  the  tops 
are  collected,  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  by  the  country  people  both  in  England  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  to  be  employed  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  iu  intermittent  fevers, 
and  as  a  vermifuge.  They  contain  a  substance  called  centaitrine,  the  hydrochlorate  of 
which  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  febrifuge. — The  common  C.  {E.  centaurium)  is  the  spe- 
cies mo.st  frequent  in  Britain;  a  plant  of  8  iu.  to  a  foot  iu  height,  with  flowers  collected 
iu  loose  heads,  growing  in  dry  pastures.  Two  or  three  other  species  are  found  oa 
sandy  sea-shores.  Xearly  allied  to  these  is  the  Ameiucam  C.  {mhbatia  angiihiriK),  an 
atiniial  plant  with  an  erect  quadrangular  stem,  extensively  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States  .and  Canada,  anil  much  used  iu  the  domestic  practice  of  America,  as  a 
prophylactic  against  autumnal  fevers  in  strong  infusions  and  large  and  repeated  doses. 
The  name  C.  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  legend  with  the  name  centaurea,  although 
appropriated  to  plants  so  different. 

CENT  and  CENTIME  (Lat.  centum,  a  hundred),  names  of  coins.  The  Dutch  cent 
is  a  copper  coin  =yj^th  of  the  guilder,  which  is  equal  to  Is.  Sd.  sterling.  In  the  U.  S. 
of  America,  the  cent  is  a  copper  coin  =T^TTth  part  of  the  dollar,  or  nearly  one  half- 
penny English.  The  centime  is  the  lOOlh  of  the  French  franc  (q.v.),  and  is  of  the  value 
of  j'fjth  of  an  English  penny. 

CENTE  NES.     See  Tenrec. 

CENTENXIAL  EXIIIBITIOX,  in  the  United  States,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  a 
hundred  years  after  the  declaration  of  independence.  It  was  opened  in  Fairmount  park, 
May  10,  1876.  An  area  of  236  acres  was  used,  and  the  cost  of  the  five  main  buildings 
was  !j;-l,.")00,UOO.  Before  the  close  there  were  more  than  200  separate  buildings  within 
the  inclosiu-e.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  preparations  may  be  obtained  from 
the  apporlionmeut  of  space  in  the  main  building,  designed  for  the  exhibition  of  the  manu- 
factured products  ami  products  of  mines  and  metallurgy,  as  well  as  the  condition  of 
science  and  education  in  all  nation.s.  This  building  covered  20  acres,  and  was  1880  ft. 
long  and  464  wide,  with  projecting  wings  in  the  center  of  the  sides  416  ft.  long,  and  in 
the  center  of  the  ends  216  ft.  long.  The  exhibition  space  was  on  one  floor.  The 
roof  of  the  main  portion  was  70  ft.  liigh.  In  the  center  was  an  elevated  square,  with 
sides  of  184  ft.,  having  towers  120  ft.  high  and  48  ft.  square  at  the  corners.  At  the 
four  corners  of  the  building  weie  towers  7511.  high.  The  roof  was  supported  by  wrought- 
iron  roof-trusses  resting  iq)on  672  wrought-iron  columns.  The  sides  were  closed  with 
glazed  .sash,  above  a  substructure  of  brick  7  ft.  high,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  massive 
masonry.  Space  was  apportiimed  as  follows,  in  square  feet.  Arseutine  Republic,  2,861; 
Austria-Hungary,  24,727;  Belgium,  15..5!)8;  Brazil,  6,899;  Canada,  24,118;  Chili,  3,244; 
China,  6,628;  France,  45,460;  Germany,  29,629;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  54,155; 
India  and  British  colonies,  24,193;  Hawaiian  islands,  1575;  Italy,  8,943;  Japan,  17,831; 
Luxemburg,  247;  Jlexico,  6.567;  Netherlands,  15,948;  Norway,  6,959;  Orange  Free 
State,  1058,  Peru,  1462;  Spain  and  colonies,  11,253;  Sweden,  17,799;  Switzerland,  6,693, 
Tunis,  2,015;  Turkey,  3,347;  United  States.  136,684.  Within  this  vast  space  the  nations 
vied  with  each  other  in  .jhowing  proofs  of  their  industry,  wealth,  and  greatness.  A  most 
interesting  part  of  the  exhibition  was  tliat  devoted  to  the  progress  of  modern  education. 
Another  building  was  the  women's  pavilion,  covering  an  acre  of  ground,  designed  to 
receive  the  products  of  woman's  ingenuity  and  progress.  Besides  tlie  United  States 
more  than  a  dozen  other  nations  were  liere  represented.  This  was  the  fir.st  collect- 
ive display  of  women's  work  ever  attempted.  Tlie  art  building  was  called  Memorial 
hall,  an(l  remains  as  a  permanent  monument  of  the  exhibition.  It  is  a  splendid  .structure, 
in  the  renais'^ance  style.  On  a  central  tower  150  ft.  high  stands  a  colossal  statue  of 
America;  at  the  base  are  four  figures  of  smaller  proportions,  representing  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  The  building  is  365  ft.  long  by  210  wide,  and  59  high;  it  is  of  granite, 
glass,  and  iron.  Macliinery  liall,  next  in  size  to  the  main  building,  was  1402  ft.  long  by  360 
wide,  its  area,  including  that  of  its  annex,  being  nearly  13  acres.    Steam,  water-power,  and 
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■Laf tinj;  -tt'cre  provided  by  llie  commissioners.  The  United  States  building  -^vas  504  by  306 
feet,  in  it  -were  exhibited,  as  fully  us  possible,  all  the  operations  of  government  service, 
Horticultural  hall,  in  the  Moorish  t^lyleof  the  12th  c,  was  built  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  was  intended  to  be  permanent.  It  is  of  iron  and  glass,  883  by  193  ft.,  and  72  in 
height.  Agricultural  liall  covered  a  rectangular  space  820  ft.  long  and  540  wide.  Great 
Britain  erected  three  buildings  for  the  use  and  entertainment  of  her  conunissioners; 
and  Germany,  Brazil,  and  Portugal  each  had  a  pavilion.  The  English  buildings  were 
fine  specimens  of  the  later  Tudor  architecture.  Sweden  exhibited  a  national  school- 
house  with  educational  appliances  and  furniture  complete.  France  had  a  building 
containing  charts,  diawings,  and  models  of  public  works.  Canada  displayed  her  woods 
and  lumber  in  log  and  frame  houses.  Spain  had  a  soldiers'  barracks,  and  Cuba  had 
an  acclimatization  garden.  Turkey  showed  in  a  special  building  lier  sponge  fisheries. 
Japan  had  a  model  dv»'eUing.  Morocco  had  a  jMoorish  villa  for  the  display  and  sale  of 
her  pnxhictions.  Chili  had  a  building  containing  models  of  amalgamating  machines. 
There  were  also  a  number  of  special  edifices  belonging  to  private  exhibitors.  There 
was  a  Turkish  cafe  of  true  oriental  type,  where  Mocha,  mastic,  Syrian  tobacco,  and 
Samian  wine  were  dispensed.  There  were  a  Tunisian  bazar,  and  an  Algerine  pavilion; 
Japanese  booths,  houses,  and  gardens;  a  New  England  farmer's  home  with  the  old  style 
of  kitchen,  and  other  peculiar  structures.  There  were  26  buildings  for  the  headquar- 
ters of  as  many  stiites,  some  of  them  containing  large  exhibitions  of  state  products; 
several  were  made  of  the  stone  or  wood  of  the  state  represented.  Thirty  or  more  build- 
ings were  erected  by  private  companies  or  individuals.  Among  them  were  the  tele- 
graph building,  the  transportation  building,  the  bankers'  building,  the  American  kin- 
dergarten, the  Bible  building,  and  others  showing  the  manufacture  of  innumerable 
articles;  finally,  the  ingenuity  of  man  was  supplemented  by  bees  making  honey  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  crowd  and  turmoil.  The  exhibition  was  opened  to  visitors  every  day 
except  Simday  for  six  months,  closing  on  the  lOtli  of  Xovember.  The  number  of  admis- 
sions was  9,'J10,9G6,  of  whicli  number  7,250,620  paid  the  regular  fee  of  50  cts.,  and 
753,654  the  special  rate  of  25  cts. ;  1,906,693  admissions  were  free,  representing  exliibit- 
ors,  oliicers,  employes,  the  press,  and  complimentary  passes. 

CENTER,  a  co.  in  middle  Pennsylvania,  traversed  by  the  Allegheny  and  other 
mountain  ridges,  Bald  Eagle  creek,  and  two  or  three  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad;  1000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,37,921.  The  chief  business  is  agriculture.  Coal,  iron, 
and  limestone  are  abundant.     Co.  seat,  Bellefonte. 

CENTEE  OP  GRAVITY  is  that  point  in  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  rigidly  connected, 
upon  which  the  body  or  sj-stem  acted  upon  only  by  the  force  of  gravity,'will  balance 
itself  in  all  positions.  Though  tlie  action  of  gravity'cnters  this  definition,  many  of  the 
properties  of  the  point  are  independent  of  that  force,  and  might  be  enunciated  and 
proved  without  conceiving  it  to  exist.  By  some,  accordingly,  the  point  has  been  called 
the  a  liter  of  mannitude,  and  by  others,  the  center  of  parallel  forces.  Such  a  point  exists 
in  every  body  and  system,  and  only  one  such  point.  Every  body  may  be  supposed  to 
be  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  minute  particles  connected  by  cohesion,  and  so  far  as  its 
balance  under  gravity  is  concerned,  each  of  these  may  be  supposed  to  be  removed,  and 
its  place  occupied  by  a  force  proportioned  to  its  weight.  Instead  of  the  body,  on  the.se 
suppositions,  we  should  then  have  a  system  of  parallel  forces,  the  lines  from  the  various 
particles  to  the  earth's  center  being  regarded  as  parallel.  But  a  system  of  parallel  forces 
(see  Parallel  Forces)  has  a  single  resultant  acting  through  a  fixed  point,  whose 
po.sition  is  independent  of  the  position  in  space  of  the  points  of  application  of  the  com- 
ponent forces,  provided  their  relative  positions  in  the  sj-stem  continue  unchanged.     This 
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Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

point  is  the  C.  of  G. ;  and  if  it  be  supported,  it  is  clear  that  the  body  will  balance  itself 
upon  it  in  all  positions.  The  same  reasoning  obviously  applies  to  anj'  system  of  bodies 
rigidly  connected.  It  is  usual  to  demonstrate  this  and  the  general  rule  for  finding  the 
C.  of  G.  by  proving  it  first  in  the  case  of  two  heavy  particles  forming  a  body  or  system, 
and  then  extending  the  proof  to  the  case  of  any  number  of  particles.  Let  P  and"^Q  (see 
fig.  1)  be  two  heavy  panicles.  Join  P  and  Q,  and  divide  the  line  PQ  in  C,  so  that 
weight  of  P  :  weight  of  Q  :  :  CQ  :  CP.  Then  C  will  be  the  C.  of  G.  of  P  and  Q.  Draw 
ACB  horizontal,  and  PM,  QX  vertical,  meeting  AB  in  M  and  N.  Then  if  P  and  Q 
represent  the  weisrhtsof  Pand  Q,  we  have  P  :  Q  :  :  CQ  :  CP.  But  CQ  :  CP  :  :  CX  :  CM 
by  similar  triangles.  Therefore  P  :  Q  :  :  CX  :  CM,  and  P. CM  =  Q.CX.  P  and  Q, 
therefore  are  balanced  about  C.  See  Balance  and  Lever.  This  is  true  in  all  positions 
of  P  and  Q,  toi  no  assumption  was  made  as  to  their  positions.  C,  therefore,  is  their 
center  of  gravity  Also,  we  may  conceive  P  and  Q  to  be  removed  (.see  Parallel 
Forces),  and  in  their  stead  a  particle  a'v  C  equal  to  them  taken  together  in  weight.  If 
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now,  the  system  contained  three,  it  is  clear  how  we  should  proceed  to  find  its  center  of 
gravity;  having  found  tlie  C.  of  G.  of  two,  we  should  consider  the  system  as  formed  of 
two— viz.,  tlie  equivalent  of  the  tirst  two  at  their  C.  of  G.,  and  tlie  third,  when  the  case 
Avoiild  fall  under  tliat  already  treated;  and  so  on,  extending  the  rule  to  a  system  con- 
taining any  n\unber  of  particles.  Apart  from  this  rule,  however,  it  is  poss'ible,  in  the 
case  of  most  regular  homogeneous  bodies,  to  fix  upon  their  centers  of  gravity  from  gen- 
eral considerations.  The  C.  of  G.  of  a  straight  line,  for  instance,  must  clearly  be  in  its 
middle  point.  So  the  C.  of  G.  of  a  uniform  homogeneous  cylinder  must  be  in  the  mid- 
dle point  of  its  axis.  It  must  be  in  the  axis,  for  the  cylinder  clearly  is  equally  balanced 
about  its  axis.  It  must  also  be  somewhere  in  its  middle  circular  section,  for  it  will  bal- 
ance itself  on  a  knife-edge  under  that  section.  It  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  point  Avhere 
that  section  cuts  the  axis,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  axis.  The  C.  of  G.  of  a  imiform 
material  plane  triangle  may  be  found  from  similar  considerations.  The  triangle  ABC 
(see  fig.  2)  may  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  miiform  material  lines  parallel  to  its  base 
AB;  each  of  these  will  balance  upon  its  middle  ]K)int.  The  whole  triangle,  tlierefore, 
will  balance  upon  the  line  CD,  Avhich  bisects  tlie  base  AB  and  all  lines  parallel  to  it.  In 
the  same  way,  the  triangle  will  balance  upon  the  line  AE,  bisecting  EC.  But  if  a  figure 
balances  itself  upon  a  line,  its  C.  of  G.  mu.st  lie  in  that  line.  The  C.  of  G.  of  the  trian- 
gle is  therefore  in  CD,  and  also  in  CB.  It  must  therefore  be  at  g  where  these  lines  inter- 
sect, g  being  the  only  point  they  have  in  common.  Now,  by  geometrj',  we  know  that 
/7  divides  CD,  so  that  C(/  =  f  CD.  Hence  the  rule  for  finding  the  C.  of  G.  of  a  triangle: 
Draw  a  line  from  the  vertex,  bisecting  the  base,  and  measure  oil  Qg,  two  thirds  of  the 
line,  g  is  the  center  of  gravity.  By  a  similar  method,  the  C.  of  G.  of  a  great  number 
of  figures  may  be  determined. 

The  above  method  applies  only  where  the  figure  of  the  body  is  regular,  and  its  mass 
homogeneous.  But  many  bodies,  besides  being  irregular,  are  formed  by  the  agglomeration 
of  particles  of  different  specific  gravities.  Of  these,  the  C.  of  G.  can  be  found  only  by 
experiment,  though  not  always  satisfaclorilj'.  Let  the  bodj-  be  suspended  by  a  string, 
and  allowed  to  find  its  position  of  equilibrium.  The  equilibrium  being  due  to  the  ten- 
sion of  the  string  counterbalancing  gravit}*,  it  follows  that  the  tension  is  in  the  same 
line  with  that  on  which  gravity  acts  on  the  body.  But  the  tension  acts  on  the  line  of  the 
string,  which  therefore  passes  through  the  center  of  gravity.  Mark  its  direction  through 
the  body.  Suspending  it  then  by  another  point,  we  should  ascertain  a  second  line  in 
which  lies  the  center  of  gravity.  The  C.  of  G.,  then,  must  be  where  these  lines  inter- 
sect.— For  the  effect  ou  the  stability  of  bodies  of  the  position  of  the  C.  of  G.,  see  Sta- 

lilLITY. 

CENTEE  OP  GYEA'TION  is  the  point  at  which,  if  the  whole  mass  of  a  hody  rotating 
round  an  axis  or  point  of  susjiension  were  collected,  a  given  force  applied  would  pro- 
duce the  same  angular  velocity  as  it  would  if  applied  at  the  same  point  to  the  body 
it: elf.  The  C.  of  G.  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the  center  of  oscillation.  The  cases 
differ  only  in  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  operating  forces  are  supposed  to  act  at  every 
poiiit  of  the  moving  body,  Avhile  in  the  former  there  is  only  one  force  acting  upon 
one  point.  The  Coi  G.  "is  found  by  the  following  rule:  Divide  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  rotating  mass  b}'  the  mass  of  the  body,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  tlie  quo- 
tient. The  result  is  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  moment 
of  inertia,  it  may  be  stated,  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  weight  of  each  point  of 
the  mass  by  the  square  of  the  perpendicular  distance  of  that  point  from  the  axis. 

CENTEEING,  the  frame-work  upon  which  an  arch  or  vault  of  stone,  brick,  or  iron  is 
supi)orti"d  during  its  construction.  The  sinqjlest  form  of  C.  is  that  u^ed  by  masons  and 
bricklayers  for  tlie  arches  of  common  windows  and  doors.  This  is  merely  a  deal-board 
of  the  required  shape,  upon  the  curved  edge  of  which  the  bricks  or  stones  of  the  arch 
are  supported  until  they  are  keyed  in.  In  building  bridges  or  other  structures  where 
arches  of  great  span  are  to  be  constructed,  the  C.  is  usually  made  of  framed  timbers,  or 
li.mbers  and  iron  combined.  The  arrangement  of  the  timbers  should  be  .such,  that  the 
strain  upon  each  shall  be  mainly  a  thrust  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  for  if  the  strain 
were  transverse,  a  comparatively  slight  force  would  snaj.  it,  and  iif  a  longitudinal  jnill, 
the  whole  structure  would  be  no  stronger  than  the  joints  holding  the  pieces  of  timber 
together.  In  arclies  of  grr-at  sjian,  such  as  tliat  of  Waterloo  bridge,  London,  a  longi- 
tvulina!  pulling  strain  is  almost  inevitable  in  some  parts,  as  a  beam  of  great  length  would 
bend  to  some  extent  under  a  thrusting  strain.  In  such  cases  great  skill  and  care  are 
demanded  in  the  designing  and  construction  of  the  joints.  As  an  arch  is  built  from  the 
piers  towards  the  key.stone,  the  weight  upon  the  haunches  during  construction  tends  to 
pnsh  the  crown  upwards,  and  tlierefore  the  prolilem  of  designing  a  framed  C.  involves 
l!ie  resistance  of  this  tendcncv,  as  v.ell  as  the  support     g  of  the  weight  of  the  materials. 

The  C.  of  "Waterloo  bridge,  designed  by  Hcniiie,  presents  a  fine  example  of  the 
fulfillment  of  these  requirements.  The  weight  is  resisted  by  direct  thrust  upon  beams 
passing  obli(|uelv  (h)wnwards  from  various  jiarts;  one  of  each'pair  of  the.'jeobliiiuelieams 
thrusts  outward.s,  and  is  directly  supported  by  the  abutments;  the  otlier  thru.sts  inwards 
towards  a  support  e(|uidistant' from  the  abiltinents,  the  yielding  of  which  is  prevented 
by  tlie  longitudinal  pull  of  lower  and  longer  oblique  beam's.  In  this,  and  other  modem 
tetructures,"cast-irou  shoes  have  been  successfully  used  for  the  tying  joints  subject  to  the 
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lonoritudinal  pulling  strain.  Tlio  flexible  C,  so  called  from  its  yielding  at  the  joints, 
and  vnrjiiig  its  form  with  tlie  load  ]nit  Tipou  it,  is  now  abandoned.  It  was  cliiefly  used 
by  Frcncli  engineers.  That  of  Perrouct  for  the  bridge  of  Neuilly  is  a  celebrated 
example. 

Occasionally,  when  a  vcr}'  great  span  is_ required,  and  the  navigation  will  permit, 
piers  are  built,  or  piles  are  driven,  to  suppo'rt  the  C,  and  the  design  is  much  simplified 
tliereby. 

Cupolas  like  the  ])antheon  and  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  St.  Paul's  in  London,  or  the  flat 
domes  of  the  Turkisli  mosques,  require  very  effective  centerings. 

CENTER  OF  MAGNITUDE  or  Figuke  (see  Cexter  of  Giiavitt).  C.  of  ]\I.  is  the 
point  on  which  plane  tigures  and  curved  surfaces  would  balance  themselves,  supposing 
their  areas  to  have  weiglit.  Thus,  the  center  of  a  circle  is  its  center  of  magnitude. 
Otherwise,  C.  of  jM.  or  F.  is  a  point  so  situated  that  all  straight  lines  passing  through 
it,  and  terminated  b}'  tiie  circumference  or  superficies  of  the  figure  or  surface,  are 
bisected  in  it. 

CENTER  OF  OSCILLATION.  Peferring  to  the  article  PEisTirLTTM,  the  reader  will  see 
that  the  time  of  a  pendulum's  vibration  increases  with  its  length,  being  alwaj's  propor- 
tioned to  the  square  r(;ot  of  its  length.  This  is  strictly  true  only  of  the  simple  pen- 
dulum, in  whicii  the  pendulous  body  is  supposed  to  have  no  determinate  magnitude, 
and  to  be  connected  with  the  point  of  suspension  I)}'  an  inflexible  wire  without  weight. 
If,  however,  the  vibrating  body  have  a  determinate  magnitude,  then  the  time  of  vibra- 
tion will  vary,  not  with  the  square  root  of  its  length,  but  with  the  square  root  of  the 
distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension  of  a  point  in  the  body  called  its  center  of  oscillation. 

If  each  part  of  the  vibrating  body  were  separately  connected  with  the  axis  of  sus- 
pension by  a  fine  thread,  and  entire!}-  disconnected  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  it  would 
form  an  independent  simple  pendulum,  and  oscillate  as  such — the  time  of  each  vibra- 
tion being  as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  its  thread.  It  follows  that  those  particles 
of  the  body  which  are  nearest  to  the  axis  of  suspension  would,  as  simple  i^endulums, 
vibrate  more  rapidly  than  those  more  remote.  Being  connected,  however,  as  parts  of 
the  solid  body,  thej''  vibrate  all  in  the  same  time.  But  this  connection  does  not  affect 
their  tendencies  to  vibrate  as  simple  pendulums,  and  the  motion  of  the  body  which  they 
compose  is  a  compromise  of  these  tendencies  of  its  particles.  Those  nearest  the 
axis  are  retarded  by  the  more  remote,  while  the  more  remote  are  urged  on  by  the 
nearer.  Among  these  particles  there  is  alwaj-s  one  to  be  found  in  which  the 
accelerating  and  retarding  effects  of  the  rest  are  mutually  neutralized,  and  which 
vibrates  in  the  same  time  as  it  would  if  it  were  unconnected  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  simply  connected  by  a  fine  thread  to  the  axis  of  suspension.  The 
point  in  the  body  occupied  by  this  particle  is  its  center  of  oscillation.  By  this 
C.  of  O.  the  calculations  respecting  the  vibration  of  a  solid  bod}'  are  rendered  as 
simple  as  those  of  a  molecule  of  inconsiderable  magnitude.  All  the  properties  which 
belong  to  a  simple  pendulum  may  be  transferred  to  a  vibrating  body  of  any  magnitude 
and  figure,  by  considering  it  as  equivalent  to  a  single  particle  of  matter  vibrating  at 
its  centre  of  oscillation. 

The  determination  of  the  position  of  the  C.  of  O.  of  a  body  usually  recjuires  the  aid 
of  the  calculus.  It  is  always  further  from  the  axis  of  suspension  than  the  center  of 
gravity  is,  and  always  in  tiie  line  joining  the  center  of  gravity  and  the  point  of  sus- 
pension, when  the  body  is  suspended  from  a  point.     The  rule  for  finding  it  in  such  a 

2  Imcl') 
case  is:  If  S  be  the  point  of  suspension,  and  O  the  C.  of  O.,  SO=-^j^\^ — -  or  it  is  the 

quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  by  the  product  of  its 
mass  into  the  distance  of  ifs  center  of  gravity  from  the  point  of  suspension. 

CENTER  OF  FERGUS  SION.  The  C.  of  P.  of  a  body  or  a  system  of  bodies  revolving 
about  a  point  or  axis,  is  that  point  in  it,  which  striking  an  immovaljle  object,  the  whole 
mass  shall  not  incline  to  either  side,  but  rest,  as  it  were, "in  equilibrio,  without  acting  on 
the  center  or  axis  of  suspension.  If  the  body  be  moving  freely,  then  the  C.  of  P.  is  that 
point  m  it  at  whicli  its  whole  impetus  is  supposed  to  be  concentrated.  In  this  case,  if 
the  body  struck  with  its  C.  of  P.  an  immovable  obstacle,  and  if  it  were  perfectly  rigid 
and  inelastic,  it- would  come  to  perfect  repose;  whereas,  if  it  struck  the  obstacle  with 
any  other  point,  a  rotatory  motion  would  be  produced  in  it.  When  the  body  is  moving 
freely,  and  there  is  no  rotatory  motion,  the  C.  of  P.  coincides  with  the  center  of  gravity. 
If  the  body  be  moving  round  a  point  or  axis  of  .suspension,  the  C.  of  P.  coincides  with 
the  center  of  oscillation.  The  more  complicated  case  of  a  body  rotating  round  an  axis 
Avithin  it,  would  require,  for  its  explanation,  analyticaF formulas  which  cannot  eou- 
venJMitlybe  translated  into  ordinary  language.  There  are  many  positions  which  nie 
axis  may  have  in  which  there  will  be  no  C."of  P. — i.e.,  there  will  be  no  direction  in 
which  an  impulse  could  be  applied  without  producing  a  shock  upon  the  axis.  One 
case  of  this  sort  is  that  of  the  axis  being  a  principal  axis  through  the  center  of  gravity. 

CEN'TER  OF  PRES'SURE.  The  C.  of  P.  of  any  surface  immersed  in  a  fluid  is  the 
point  in  which  the  resultant  of  the  pressures  of  the  fluid  on  the  several  points  meets  the 
surface.     When  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  fluid,  or  when  a  plane  immersed  in 
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fluid,  is  horizontal,  a  pressure  on  every  point  of  it  is  the  same,  being  that  due  to  the 
weiglit  of  the  cohimn  of  tluid  .standing  above  llic  batloni  or  plane.  In  either  ease,  the 
pressures  at  the  different  points  obviously  form  a  systi  m  of  eqmd  parallel  forces,  whose 
ceuter  will  be  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  or  plane,  tlieir  resultant  passing  through 
this  point  being  the  sum  of  all  their  forces.  -But  when  the  plane  is  inclined  at  any  angle 
to  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  the  i>ressure  is  not  the  same  at  all  points,  but  is  obviously 
greater  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  points,  for  the  lower  have  to  support  taller 
columns  of  the  fluid.  The  resultant  of  these  forces,  then,  will  not  pass  through  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  surface,  but  through  a  point  below  it.  This  point  is  the  C. 
of  P.,  and  evidently  will  lie  below  the  center  of  gravity  for  all  fluids  in  which  the 
pressure  increases  with  the  depth.  If  the  surface  pressed  upon  form  part  of  the  con- 
taining vessel,  and  be  .supposed  movable,  it  will  be  kept  at  rest  bj-  a  pressure  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  fluid  pressures  applied  at  the  C.  of  P.,  and  acting  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  vessel  with  a  parallelogram  for  one  side,  the  C.  of  P.  is  at  the 
distance  of  one  third  of  the  height  from  t!ie  bottom.  In  the  case  of  a  triangular  vessel 
who.se  base  is  at  the  bottom,  it  is  one  fourth  of  the  height  only. 

CENTIGRADE.    See  Thermometer. 

CENTIPEDE,  Pcohpendm,  a  genus  of  myriapoda  (q.  v.),  having  a  long  slender  depressed 
body,  protected  l)y  coriaceous  plates,  21  pair  of  legs,  distinct  eyes,  four  on  each  side, 
and  antenn;e  with  17  joints.  The  name  is,  however,  popularly  extended  to  species  of 
nearly  allied  genera.  Centipedes  run  nimbly,  feed  on  insects,  and  pursue  them  into 
their  lurking-i)laces.  They  have  not  only  a  pair  of  horny  jaws,  like  those  of  insects, 
but  also  another  pair  of  organs  closely  connected  with  the  mouth,  and  which  are 
"regarded  as  transformed  legs,  dilated  and  united  at  the  base,  terminated  by  a  strong 
hook,  and  pierced  beneath  the  extremity  for  the  emission  of  a  venomous  fluid,  Avhich 
makes  llieir  bite  quickly  fatal  to  insects,  and  in  the  case  of  the  larger  species,  very 
painful  and  even  dangerous  to  the  larger  animals  and  to  man.  The  common  C.  of 
tropical  America  {S.  iiu>rgit(ins)  is  often  9  in.  or  a  foot  in  length.  A  species  found  in 
the  s.  of  Europe  (9.  cirifjulatti)  is  nearly  as  large,  but  its  bite  does  not  seem  to  be  equally 
venomous.  It  ma}"  seem  strange  that  creatures  of  such  aspect  as  centipedes  .should  ever 
have  been  thought  of  as  human  food,  but  Humboldt,  in  his  personal  narrative,  tells  us 
that  he  has  seen  Indian  children  of  the  tribe  of  the  Chuymas  draw  large  centipedes  out 
of  the  eartli  and  eat  them. — The  most  common  British  C.  is  not  a  true  scolopendra,  as 
that  genus  is  now  restiicted,  but  is  very  nearly  allied  to  it.  It  is  known  to  naturalists 
as  h't/io/ji'in  fnrficatus.  It  is  very  plentiful  under  stones,  etc.,  in  summer.  Another  allied 
genus,  gcopJiiluH,  of  more  numerous  joints  and  slender  form,  contains  some  species 
whicli  are  occasionally  i)liosphoresceut,  one  of  which,  G.  hnfjiatrnis,  yellow,  Vv'ith  a  rust- 
colored  head,  is  very  al)undant  at  the  roots  of  turnips,  etc.  It  is  suppo.sed,  however, 
to  be  i-ather  useful  than  injurious,  preying  on  the  destructive  larvae  of  insects. 

CENTLIVEE,  Susanna,  an  Engli.sh  dramatic  authoress,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Lin- 
colnshire gentleman,  named  Freeman,  b.  (most  probably)  in  Ireland,  about  IGTO.  Her 
early  history  is  obscure;  but  sucii  were  her  wit  and  beauty,  that  on  her  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, though  a  destitute  orphan,  and  only  16  years  of  age,  she  won  the  heart  of  a 
nephew  of  sir  Stephen  Fox,  wiio,  however,  died  shortly  after  their  marriage.  Her 
second  husl)and,  an  oflicer  named  Carrol,  lost  his  life  in  a  duel.  Left  in  extreme 
poverty,  his  widow  endeavored  to  support  herself  hy  writing  for  the  stage,  and  after 
producing  a  tragedy  called  The  Perjured  Jlunlxtud  (performed  first  in  1700),  made  her 
appearance  on  the  stage.  She  afterwards  married  (170G)  Joseph  Centlivre,  ])rineipal 
cook  to  queen  Anne,  with  whom  she  lived  happily  until  the  time  of  her  death,  Dec.  1, 
1723.  Her  plays — Ihc  Buxi/Inidy  (of  which  the  leading  chara(?ter,  "  Marplot,"  is  highl}' 
amusing);  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife  (1717);  and  The  Woiulcr  (1714) — though  not  dis- 
tinguislied  I)y  purity  of  style  or  truthfulness  of  portraiture,  are  lively  in  their  plots,  and 
have  kept  their  place  on  tiie  stage. 

CENTO  (from  Gr.  kcntron,  patchwork),  a  name  applied  to  literary  trivialities  in  the 
form  of  poems  manufactured  by  putting  together  distinct  verses  or  passages  of  one 
author,  or  of  .several  authors,  so  as  to  make  a  new  meaning.  After  the  decay  of  genuine 
poetry  among  the  Greeks,  this  worthless  verse-manufacture  came  into  vogue,  as  is 
proved  l)y  tlie  JIomero-rentoneK,  a  ])atchwork  of  lines  taken  from  Homer  (edited  by 
Teucher  at  Leipsic,  1703);  but  it  was  much  more  eonunon  among  the  Komans  in  the 
later  times  of  the  empire,  when  Virgil  was  fre(pient]y  abused  in  tiiis  fashion,  as  in  the 
C.  NiiptiaU-H  of  Au.sonius  (wlio  gives  rules  for  the  composition  of  the  C),  and  especially 
in  the  C.  Virgilinnvs,  constructed  in  the  4th  c.  by  Proba  Falconia,  wife  of  the  proconsul 
Adelfius,  and  giving,  in  Virgil's  misplaced  words,  an  epitome  of  sacred  history!  The 
C.  was  a  favorite  recreation  in  the  middle  age.«.  In  the  12th  c,  a  monk  named  Metellus 
contrived  to  make  a  C.  of  spiritual  hymns  out  of  Horace  and  Virgil. — See  Litierahire  du 
Cenion,  l»y  M,  Dolepierre  (1875). 

CENTO,  a  t,  of  central  Italy,  16  m.  n,w.  of  Bologna,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
fertile  plain  near  the  Reno,  ft  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  j)ainter, 
Guercino,  whose  house,  adorned  with  paintings,  is  still  preserved;  and  in  the  church  of 
C.  arc  many  of  his  works.     Pop.  about  5,000. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA,  in  geography  that  portion  of  North  America  included  be- 
twecn  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  the  isthmus  of  Darien;  politically  including  the 
states  or  republics  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Kica,  and  British  Hon- 
duras, or  Ik'lize.  The  geographical  limits  would  take  in  on  the  u.  from  Mexico  the 
states  of  Tehuantepec,  Chiapa,  Campeclie,  and  Yucatan ;  and  on  the  s.  from  the  repub- 
lic of  Colombia  the  greater  portion  of  the  state  of  Panauid.  Further  details  will  be 
found  under  the  titles  of  the  respective  countries.     Also,  see  America,  ante. 

CENTRAL  CITY,  in  Gilpin  co.,  Col.,  about  40  m.  w.  of  Denver;  the  center  of  sup- 
ply for  a  rich  mining  district.     Pop.  '80,  2026. 

CENTRAL  FORCES  are  those  which  cause  a  moving  body  to  tend  towards  some  point 
or  center,  called  the  center  of  force  or  motion.  The  doctrine  of  C.  F.  has  for  its 
starting-point  the  first  law  of  motion — viz.,  that  a  body  not  acted  on  bj"  any  external 
force  will  remain  at  rest,  or  move  uniformly  in  a  straight  line.  It  follows  from  this  law 
that  if  a  body  in  motion  either  changes  its  velocity  or  direction,  some  external  force  is 
acting  upon  it.  The  doctrine  of  C.  F.  considers  the  paths  which  bodies  will  describe 
round  centers  of  force,  and  the  varying  velocity  with  which  they  will  pass  along  in 
these  paths.  It  investigates  the  law  of  the  force  round  which  a  body  describes  a  known 
curve,  and  solves  the  inverse  problem,  and  many  others,  the  general  statement  of  which 
could  convey  no  clear  idea  to  the  unmatliematical  reader.  As  gravity  is  a  force  which 
acts  on  all  bodies  from  the  earth's  center,  it  affords  the  simplest  general  illustration  of 
the  action  of  a  central  force.  If  a  stone  be  slung  from  a  string,  gravity  deflects  it  from 
the  linear  path  which  it  would  otherwise  pursue,  and  makes  it  describe  a  curved  line 
Avhich  we  know  would,  in  vacuo,  be  a  parabola.  Again,  the  moon  is  held  in  her  orbit 
round  the  earth  by  the  action  of  gravity,  which  is  constantly  preventing  her  from  going 
off  in  the  line  of  the  tangent  to  her  path  at  any  instant,  which  she  would  do,  according 
to  the  first  law  of  motion,  if  not  deflected  therefrom  by  any  external  force.  To  that 
property  of  matter  by  which  it  maintains  its  state  of  rest  or  motion,  unless  acted  upon 
by  other  matter,  has  been  given  the  name  inertia. 

We  will  now  explain  how,  through  the  action  of  a  central  force,  a  body  is  made  to 
describe  a  curved  path.  Suppose  it  to  have  moved  for  a  finite  lime,  and  conceive 
the  time  divided  into  very  small  equal  parts;  and  instead  of  the  central  force  acting 
constantly,  conceive  a  series  of  sudden  impulses  to  be  given  to  the  body  in  the  direction 
of  the  center,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  equal  intervals,  and  then  observe  what,  on  these 
suppositions,  will  happen.  Let  S  (see  Fig.  1)  be  the  center,  and  let  the  original  motion 
1)6  from  A,  on  the  line  AB,  which  does  not  pass  through  S.  In  the  first  interval,  the 
body  will  move  with  a  uniform  velocity,  say  from  A  to  B.  In  the  second,  if  acted  oq 
by  no  force,  it  would  move  on  in  AB  pro- 
duced to  c,  Be  being  =  AB.  But  when  it 
ari-ives  at  B,  it  receives  the  first  sudden  im- 
pulse towards  S.  By  the  composition  of 
velocities  (q.  v.),  it  will  move  now  with  a  new  « 
but  still  uniform  velocity  in  BC  instead  of 
Be.  BC  being  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelo- 
gram of  which  the  sides  represent  its  im- 
pressed and  original  velocit3^  Having 
reached  C  at  the  end  of  the  second  interval, 
it  receives  the  second  impulse  towards  S. 
It  will  now  move  in  CD  instead  of  in  BC 

produced.    If,  then,  we  suppose  the  periods  ^S-  ^^ 

of  time   to   be   indefinitely    diminished   in 

length,  and  increa.sed  in  number,  the  broken  line  ABCD  will  become  ultimateh''  a 
continuous  curve  and  the  series  of  impulses  a  continuous  force.  This  completes  the 
explanation. 

Going  back,  however,  on  our  suppositions,  we  may  here  establish  Newton's  leading 
law  of  central  forces.  That  the  body  must  always  move  in  the  same  plane,  results  from 
the  absence  of  any  force  to  remove  it  from  the  plane  in  which  at  any  time  it  may  be 
moving.  The  triangles  ASB  and  BSC  are  clearly  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  latter  is  on 
that  in" which  lie  the  lines  Be  and  BS.  Also,  since  the  triangles  ASB,  BSe  are  equal, 
being  on  equal  bases,  AB,  Be.  and  triangle  BSC  =  triangle  BSe,  as  they  are  between 
the  same  parallels,  eC  and  BS,  it  folloVs  (by  Euclid  I.  37)  that  ASB  =  BSC.  So 
BSC  =  CSD;  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the  "areas,  described  in  equal  times  by  Mie 
line  (called  the  radius  vector)  joining  the  center  of  force  and  the  body,  are  equal.  As 
*his  is  true  in  the  limit,  we  arrive,  by  the  composition  of  the  small  equal  areas,  at  the 
law :  that  the  areas  described  by  the  lines  drawn  from  the  moving  body  to  the  fixed  cen- 
ter of  force,  are  all  in  one  plane,  and  proportional  to  the  times  of  describing  them. 
Very  few  of  the  laws  of  C.  F.  are  capable  of  being  proved  like  the  preceding,  without 
drawing  largely  on  Newton's  lemmas,  with  which  we  shall  not  suppose  the  reader  to  be 
acquainted. 

Centrifugal  and  Centripetal  Force. — We  have  shown  that  a  body  continually  drawn 
to  a  center,  if  it  has  an  original  motion  in  a  line  that  does  not  pass  through  the  center, 
will   describe   a   curve.     At   each   point  in  the  curve,  it  tends,  through  its  inertia,  to 
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recede  from  the  curve,  and  proceed  in  the  tancrent  to  it  at  that  point.    Itahvays  tends  to 
move  in  a  straight  line   in  tlie  direction   in  which   it   may  at  an}-  time  be  moving-,  and 
tliat   line,  by  tlie  detinitions   of   a  "tangent  and  of   curvature,   is 
A      D  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point.     At  the  point  A  (see  tig.  2), 

it  will  endeavor  to  proceed  in  AD:  if  nothing  hindered  it,  il 
would  actually  proceed  in  that  line,  so  a.s,  iu  the  time  in  which  il 
describes  the  arc  of  the  curve  AE,  to  reach  the  point  D,  and 
thus  recede  the  length  DE  from  the  curve;  but  being  continually 
drawn  out  of  iis  direction  into  a  curve  by  a  force  to  a  center, 
^  it  falls  below  the  point  D  by  the  distance  DE.     The  force  which 

j^g.  2,  draws  it   through    this  distance   is  called   the   centripetal  force, 

and  that  which  would  make  it  recede  in  the  same  time  througii 
the  distance  DE  from  the  curve  is  called  the  centrifugal  force.  It  may  he  remarked 
that  the  centrifugal  force  is  not,  like  the  centripetal,  an  impressed  or  external  force  act- 
ing on  the  body.  It  is  simply  the  assertion  of  the  body's  inertia  under  the  circumstances 
produced  by  the  centripetal  force. 

Many  familiar  illustrations  will  occur  to  the  reader  of  the  action  of  what  is  called  the 
centrifugal  force.  A  ball  fa.steucd  to  the  end  of  a  string,  and  whirled  round,  will,  if 
the  motion  is  made  sutliciently  rapid,  at  last  break  the  string,  and  tly  off.  A  glass  of 
water  may  be  wliirled  so  rapidly  that,  even  when  the  mouth  is  pressed  downwards,  the 
water  will  still  be  retained  in  it,  by  the  centrifugal  force  pressing  it  up  against  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glas.s.  The  centrifugal  action  will  be  found  to  increase  witii  the  velocity. 
In  all  cases  of  a  body  moving  in  a  circle,  the  force,  it  can  be  proved,  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity  of  tlie  body  at  the  moment,  and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  radius.  As 
in  this  case  the  velocity  varies  as  the  radius  inversely,  it  follows  that  the  force  is  as  the 
inverse  cube  of  the  radius.  As  in  the  case  of  circular  motion  the  body  always  is  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  center,  it  follows  that  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces 
are  equal  at  all  points  of  a  circular  orbit.  The  general  law  for  all  orbits  is,  that  the 
centrifugal'  force  varies  as  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance  from  the  center.  As  the 
attractive  force  of  gravitation  varies  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  it  may  hence 
be  shown  that  the  centrifugal  force  gives  perfect  security,  notAvithstanding  the  con- 
stant attraction  of  the  sun,  that  the  planets,  so  far  as  that  attraction  is  concerned,  will 
never  fall  into  the  sun. 

Tiie  doctrine  of  C.  F.  owes  more  to  Kepler  and  sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whose  pliilcs- 
ophy  it  makes  a  considenibJe  branch,  than  to  all  the  rest  of  the  philosophers,  though 
almost  all  the  leading  mathematicians  have  contributed  to  it.  The  doctrine  of  centrif- 
ugal forces  was  first  nicntioned  bylluygens,  at  the  end  of  \\\s  Ilorolor/ium  Oscillatorium, 
pul)lislied  in  1678;  but  Newton  was  thefirst  who  fully  handled  the  doctrine,  at  least  so 
far  as  regards  the  conic  sections. 

CENTRAL  IIEAT  involves  the  theory  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  increases 
from  its  surface  towards  its  center.  Observations  iu  mines  and  in  boring  artesia:i 
wells  seem  to  justify  su?li  a  conclusion,  and  the  inference  therefore  is  that  the  solid 
earth  is  a  mere  crust,  at  most  Imt  a  few  miles  thick,  within  which  all  matter  must  be  in 
a  state  of  fusion.  Ob.servers  have  estimated  the  increase  of  heal  at  V  F.  for  50  to  60  ft. 
of  depth.  Eminent  pliilo-sojihers,  however,  reject  the  theory,  and  attribute  the  phe- 
nomena to  local  heat.  Tiiey  argue  that  if  such  a  mass  of  fire  existed  in  the  interior  Ihe 
crust  would  soon  be  melted.  Some  contend  that  if  the  earth  ever  cooled  from  a  state 
of  tire  to  its  solid  form,  the  cooling  must  have  commenced  in  the  center.  The  mo.st 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  still  an  open  (piestion,  while  experiments  and  indications 
seem  to  favor  the  theory  of  a  liery  and  liuid  interior. 

CENTHALIA,  a  city  in  Marion  co..  111.,  on  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  at  a  junc- 
tion of  tile  Chicago  bramli  with  the  main  line,  112  m.  n.  of  Cairo.  Tliere  are  repair 
shops  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  which  give  employment  to  many  persons.  Pop. 
3,190. 

CENTRAL  INDIA  POLITICAL  AGENCY,  the  ofUcial  name  for  a  group  of  feud- 
atory states  in  the  middle  of  India,  the  i)riiicipal  of  which  are  Gwaliar  (Scindiah),  Indor 
(Ilofkar),  Rewali,  and  Bliopal.  The  total  number,  great  and  small,  comprised  in  tlie 
C.  I.  P.  A.  is  71;  covering  aliout  90.000  sq.m.,  and  liaving  a  pop.  of  8,000,000.  These 
states  have  nothing  in  common  except  a  diplomatic  connection  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment through  the  agent  to  the  governor-general. 

CENTEALIZATION,  a  term  which  has  lately  come  into  general  use  for  expressing  a 
temlciuy  to  adniinisicr,  by  the  sovereign  or  the  central  government,  mutters  which  had 
been  previously  urxler  local  management.  We  cannot  ]>roperly  use  the  term  towards  an 
estalilisiicd  despotism,  for  there  everything  is  alrejidy  directed  from  the  center.  The 
legitimate  aj)piicalioii  is  to  a  state  of  change  from  local  to  central  management — a 
change  in  the  opposite  direction  would,  on  tiie  .same  principle,  be  called  localization. 
Of  this  latter  change,  however,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  we  have  any  recent  example, 
unless  it  may  be.  found  in  the  systems  of  self-government  lately  communicated  to  some 
of  the  Briti.sh  colonies.     Ever  since  the  existing  European  states  began  to  grow  out  of 
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the  chaos  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  tlicre  has  been  a  continncd  pro.^ress  in  cen- 
tralization. That  empire  itself  ^vas,  however,  the  great(;.sL  instance  of  C  which  tlie  world 
has  yet  seen.  In  it,  tlie  numerous  municipalities  and  other  local  oru-anizatious  origiually 
e.xisiiiig  in  Italy,  and  communicated  to  tlie  colonics,  were  entirely  centralized.  The 
empire,  such  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Coustauliue,  Avas  the  type  after  which  tlie 
European  mouarchs,  such  of  them  especially  as  became  more  powerful  than  their  ncigli- 
bors,  were  ever  striving;  and  a  few  of  them,  such  as  Charlemagne,  and,  long  at'terviards, 
Charles  v.,  seemed  to  have  almost  restored  it.  In  this  country,  we  trace  C.  froni  the 
time  when  there  were  about  a  dozen  kings  in  Britain,  and  perhaps  as  many  in  Ireland, 
till  the  united  kingdom  came  under  the  rule  of  one  monarch.  A  subsidiary  C.  at  the 
same  time  made  silent  progress,  absorbing  the  feudal  power  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
iiunucipal  privileges  of  the  corporations.  In  other  countries — as,  for  instance,  in 
France,  notwithstanding  her  desperate  stnaggles  for  freedom,  this  process  of  C.  li:is 
tended  to  a  pure  irresponsible  despotism.  ~\Vilh  so  sad  a  result  before  their  eyes,  a 
distrust  of  C.  has  not  unnaturally  been  felt  by  some  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  But 
the  British  constitution  possesses  a  grand  remedy,  which  turns  the  process  to  good  use 
instead  of  miscJiief.  "While  administrative  authoritj-  has  been  centralizing  in  the  crown, 
the  controlling  jjower  of  parliament  has  been  increasing  at  a  more  rapid  ratio,  so  that 
the  vesting  of  a  function  in  the  crown  or  central  government,  means  tlie  putting  it  under 
the  control  of  parliament,  and  especially  of  the  people's  representatives  in  the  house  of 
commons.  There  is  nothing  done  in  any  of  the  oflices  under  the  government  for  which 
a  secretary  of  state,  or  some  other  member  of  the  ministry,  may  not  at  any  time  he 
called  to  account  in  parliament.  The  efficiency  of  this  control  was  in  a  manner  proved 
by  one  or  two  instances  in  which  offices  with  central  powers  were  created,  without 
being  connected  with  any  of  the  great  state  departments.  There  "were,  for  instance,  the 
English  poor-law  board,  and  the  board  of  health.  Botli  created  much  discontent  and  out- 
cry about  C,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  transfer  their  functions  to  the  great  govern- 
ment departments,  the  heads  of  which  are  immediately^  responsible  to  parliament.  It  is 
not  the  policy  of  this  country  in  any  case  to  abolish  local  management,  but  rather  to  aid 
and  direct  it  from  the  central  authority.  The  constituents  of  local  bodies  are  often  di.s- 
inclined  to  watch  or  control  them,  and  the  business  falls  into  the  hands  of  incapable  (^r 
designing  men,  or  is  otherwise  mismanaired.  A  very  little  central  help — especially 
from  a  quarter  where  the  proceedings  of  other  bodies  of  the  f^amo  kind  are  knov,-n — 
remedies  such  defects.  One  of  the  methods  in  which  the  government  has  of  late  been 
in  use  to  excrci.se  its  central  power,  has  been  been  bj"  the  appointment  of  inspectors, 
who  make  reports  which  are  laid  before  parliament.  This  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more 
than  a  method  of  concentrating  public  opinion  on  the  proceedings  Inspected  and 
reported  on,  and  as  such  it  is  very  efficacious. 

CENTRAL  PARK.     See  New  York  City. 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES,  a  chief  commissionership  of  British  India,  between  17' 
50'  and  24°  30'  n.,  and  76°  and  85°  e. ;  80,078  sq.m.;  pop.  '72,  8,201,519.  The  chief- 
commissionership  was  constituted  in  18G1,  when  the  territories  previously  known  as  the 
Nagpur  province  and  the  Sagar  and  Nerbudda  territories  were  united  under  the  name 
of  the  Central  provinces.  This  tract  comprising  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and 
physical  aspect,  inhabited  bj''  races  of  very  diverse  origin,  is  bounded  n.  by  the  feudatory 
state  of  Rewah,  the  .small  native  states  of  Bundelkhand,  and  by  the  district  of  Latatpur 
in  the  Northwest  Provinces;  on  the  n.  and  e.  by  the  Chhota  Nagpur  division,  the  Oressa 
tributary  states,  and  the  n.  districts  of  Madras;  on  the  s.  by  the  Godavari  district;  and 
on  the  s.w.  and  n.w.  by  the  states  comprising  the  Central  India  Political  Agency.  The 
Central  Provinces  are  separated  into  four  divisions,  or  commissionerships:  Nagpur, 
Jabalpur,  Nerbudda,  and  Chhatisgarh,  comprising  19  British  districts.  The  couiUry  is 
intersected  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  and  the  East  Indian  railroads.  The  pop. 
is  made  up  in  each  thousand,  of  717  Hindus,  28  Mohammedans,  4  Buddhists,  2 
Christians,  and  249  "others,"  who  consist  of  descendants  of  Gonds  and  original  in- 
habitants. 

CENTEIFUGAL  and  CENTRIPETAL  are  terms  used  in  botany  to  designate  two 
different  kinds  of  inflorescence,  or  modes  of  flowering  of  plants.  When  the  tlower-bud 
which  terminates  the  floral  axis,  and  is  central  in  the  inflorescence,  is  the  flrst  to  expand 
— in  which  case  the  others  are  de%'eloped  in  succession  from  the  center  outwards — t'.ie 
inflorescence  is  said  to  be  centrifur/al.  When  the  outermost  flowers  expand  flrst,  the 
inflorescence  is  centvipetaU  as  is  the  case  in  catkins,  spikes,  and  racemes,  in  which  the 
flowers  nearest  the  base  are  the  flrst  to  expand,  and  those  nearest  the  apex  the  last. 
These  modes  of  inflorescence  are  very  characteristtic  of  different  plants,  of  genera,  and 
of  orders. 

CENTRIFTIGAL  FORCE.     See  Central  Forces. 

CENTRIPETAL  FORCE.     See  Central  Forces. 

CENTOrVIRI,  judges  among  the  Romans  appointed  to  decide  common  causes 
among  the  people.  Three  were  chosen  in  each  tribe.  The  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  is 
not  clearly  understood,  but  it  was  probabl}'  confined  to  unimportant  causes. 
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CEXTURIOX,  a  Roman  infantry  officer  -who  originally  commanded  a  hundred  men, 
but  afterwards  au  indefinite  number.  They  were  of  two  grades,  and  were  chosen  by 
the  tribunes.  Tlieir  duties  were  to  drill  the  soldiers  and  appoint  them  tasks;  and  they 
had  power  to  punish  for  minor  ollenses. 

CENTURY  PLANT.     See  Agave,  ante. 

CEPHAE  LIS.    See  Ipecacuanha. 

CEPHALASPIS,  a  genus  of  fos.sil  ganoid  fishes,  of  which  .six  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, two  belonging  to  the  upper  Silurian  and  four  to  the  Devonian  measures.  The 
head  was  protected  by  a  large  ganoid  plate,  sculptured  externally  with  circular  radiating 
i.iarkings.  Agassiz  gave  the  name  C.  (buckler-headed)  from  this  extraordinary  covering, 
which  has  very  much  the  appearance  of,  and  was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  the  cephalic 
shield  of  au  asaphus.  The  body  was  covered  with  rhomboidal  enameled  scales,  and 
furnished  with  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins:  it  terminated  in  a  large  heterocercal  tail.  In  a 
graphic  description  of  this  fossil  in  his  Old  lied  iidudstone,  IMiller  thus  sketches  the 
general  appearance  of  the  animal:  "  Has  the  reader  ever  seen  a  saddler's  culting-knife — 
a  tool  with  a  crescent-shaped  blade,  and  the  handle  fixed  transversely  in  the  center  of 
its  concave  side?  In  general  outline,  the  C.  resembled  this  tool,  the  crescent-shaped 
blade  representing  the  head,  the  transverse  handle  the  l;ody,"  The  eudoskeleton  was 
cartilaginous,  retaining  the  notochord  through  life.  The  flexible  body,  assisted  by  the 
large  ttul  and  the  tins,  would  give  the  C.  the  power  of  moving  rapidly  through  the  water. 
Befng  a  predaceous  fish,  it  must  have  been  a  formidable  enemy  to  its  associates  in  the 
palaeozoic  seas,  for,  besides  its  power  of  rapid  motion,  the  sharp  margin  of  its  shield 
probably  did  the  work  of  a  vigorously  hurled  javelin,  as  in  the  sword-lish.  This  genus 
was  originally  named  asterokpis  (star-scale),  from  the  circular  marking  on  its  cephalic 
Shield. 

CEPHALIZA'TION,  a  word  used  to  indicate  the  degree  in  which  the  head,  or,  more 
accurately,  the  brain,  dominates  over  tlie  remainder  of  the  animal  structure.  The  dis- 
tinction between  a  higher  and  a  lower  cephalizatiou  may  be  indicated  thus: 

Inferior  Cephalization. 


Superior  Cephalization. 

More  of  the  anterior  appendages  serve  the 
head,  in  supplying  food,  etc. 

The  structure  of  the  head  is  compacted, 
and  its  form  abbreviated. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  body  is  abbre- 
viated and  compacted. 

The  anterior  extremity  tends  upward; 
finds  its  limit  in  man,  and  is  erect. 


Fewer  of  the  anterior  appendages  serve 
the  head. 

The  structure  of  the  head  is  loose  and  im- 
perfect; the  form  is  elongated  and  enlarged. 

Great  length  of  tail  shows  inferiority  of 
grade. 

The  anterior  extrerrtity  tends  downward, 
finds  its  limit  and  is  horizontal  in  the  fish. 


Degradation  often  extends  to  the  absence  of  essential  parts,  as  teeth,  limbs,  senses, 
and  is  often  indicated  by  gross  enlargement  of  mass,  accompanied  by  stupidity  and 
sluggishness. 

Degrees  of  cephalization  mav  be  illustrated  by  the  subdivisions  of  the  mammalia, 
beginning  with  the  lowest:  1.  the  mutilates,  in  which  the  limbs  are  wanting,  or  are 
degraded  to  tins;  as  whales,  dolphins,  etc.:  2.  Herbivores,  or  plant-eaters;  as  the  ele- 
phant, horse,  deer,  hog,  etc. :  B.  Carnivores,  or  flesh-eaters;  as  the  lion,  bear,  dog.  wolf, 
etc.:  4.  Quadrumanes,  including  monkeys:  5.  Bimanes,  including  mankind.  Follow- 
ing this  arrangement,  as  we  ascend  step  by  step,  we  find  constant  degrees  of  develop- 
ment corresponding  to  higher  cephalic  character,  and  showing  itself  in  every  i)h:ise  of 
organized  structure.  In  locomotion,  for  examjile,  Ave  find  the  limbs  of  (1)  the  nuillhites 
fit  only  for  paddling  the  body  about  in  the  element  which  gives  it  support;  tho.se  of  (3) 
the  herbivores  carry  them  from  place  to  place;  those  of  (3)  the  carnivores  carry  them 
about,  and  serve  to  grasp  and  tear  their  prey;  those  of  (4)  the  quadrumanes  serve  for 
locomotion,  for  grasping  prey,  for  carrying  food  to  the  moutli,  and  for  carrying  and 
defending  their  young;  while  in  (5)  man  the  fore  limbs  are  relieved  from  service  ot  loco- 
motion, and  are  fitted  not  nierelv  for  feeding,  for  carrying,  for  defense,  but  ali^o  for 
an  infinity  of  purposes,  to  which  they  are  guided  by  the  acuter  sensibility  of  the  braai. 
Similar  stops  of  gradation  may  Ix;  found  in  other  respects,  as  in  the  tail,  the  teeth,  the 
form  of  the  skull,  etc.  The  principle  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  gradations  of 
tlie  lower  orders,  as  in  the  articulates,  going  from  the  worms  through  the  crustaceans  to 
the  iii.sects;  or  in  in.sects,  from  myriapods  through  s])iders  to  the  true  insects;  as  in  the 
varieties  of  man,  in  which  the  lower  races  have  projecting  jaws,  retreating  foreheads, 
and  enlar-'ed  ba.sal  brains.  With  increased  brain-force  we  find  diminished  jaw  less 
facial  angfc,  elevated  and  enlarged  forehead,  fJie  heail  generally  shortened  from  front 
to  rear,  a  larger  cavitv  for  the  brain,  and  a  greater  weight  thereof.  Finduig  this  con 
stant  ))rogression  from  lower  to  higher  developments,  whose  exponent  i.s  larger  and 
more  efticient  brain,  with  nicer  adaptation  of  mechanism  for  all  the  functions  ot  Hie; 
finding  also  evidence  of  a  similar  gradation  in  sensation,  sensibility,  intelligence— every- 
where the  material  more  and  more  subordinated  to  the  immaterial,  the  body  contormed 
to  the  spirit,  and  ruled  by  it— it  is  not  strange  tliat  men  should  look  for  a  law  ot  devel- 
opment pervading  and  controlling  all  animated  nature,  or  that  they  should  expect  to 
find  in  this  law  a  formula  of  the  relation  between  thought  and  matter,  as  a  function  ot 
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the  brain.  But,  Tvhilc  there  may  be  abundant  reason  for  supposinar  that  such  a  law  of 
relationship  niiii^ht  exist,  and  tiuit  if  demonstrated  it  miirht  account  lo<;icaliy  for  a  vast 
and  rai)idly  growing  mass  of  observed  facts,  it  is  evident  that  no  such  law  has  yet  been 
proved.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  now  seem  tliat  such  a  law  can  be  demonstrated  without 
the  admission  of  axioms  and  j)ostulates,  which  involve  as  great  strains  upon  the  philo- 
sophic imagination  as  the  very  priucipies  which  such  demonstrated  law  would  autago- 
nizu  and  overthrow. 

CEPHALO'NIA,  or  Cefalonia,  the  largest  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  (q.v.),  is 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Lepauto  or  Corinth,  in  lat.  38'  3'  to  38"  30'  n.,  and 
long.  20°  21'  to  20°  49'  east.  It  is  irregular  in  shape.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  30  m.,  and 
its  total  area  348  sq.  miles.  Its  surface  is  mountainous,  the  soil,  for  the  most  part  thin, 
and  water  very  scarce.  The  inhabitants,  however,  are  industrious  and  enterprising,  and 
have  jilanted  vineyards  wherever  tlie  grape  will  grow,  and  currants  and  olive-oil  are  also 
produced  for  export.  The  climate  is  warm  and  agreeable.  The  jjopulatiou  in  1870 
amounted  to  77,382.  The  numbers  who  are  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession  are 
reinarkable;  it  is  said  tliat  there  is  hardly  a  town  in  the  Levant  which  has  not  a  prac- 
titioner from  Cephalonia.  The  inhabitants  are  also  much  more  disposed  to  engage  in 
foreign  trade  than  those  of  Corfu  or  Zante,  and  own  more  vessels.  In  1874,  the  exports 
amounted  to  £189,309,  and  the  imports  to  £240,410.  The  island  is  subject  to  frequent, 
but  slight  earthquakes.  There  was  formerly  a  small  English  garrison  at  Cephalonia. 
Steamers  ply  between  it  and  Malta,  Patras,  and  Triest.  The  language  spoken  is  a  Greek 
dialect.     The  chief  towns  are  Argostoli  (q.v.)  and  Lixuri. 

C.  is  called  by  Homer  Same  or  Samos,  and  during  the  heroic  ages  was  subject  to 
Ulysecs,  whose  residence  was  in  the  neighboring  isle  of  Ithaca  (q.v.).  Later,  C.  appears 
under  the  name  of  Cephallenia.  It  successively  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 
Romans,  Byzantines,  and  Venetians,  from  the  last  of  whom  it  was  several  times  wrested 
by  the  Turks.  On  the  ruin  of  the  Venetian  republic  in  1797,  it  was  seized  by  the 
French,  who  were  in  their  turn  dislodged  by  the  Russians.  In  1809,  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  England.     It  was  ceded  to  Greece  in  1864. 

CEPHALOP  ODA  (Gr.  head-footed),  a  class  of  mollusks,  the  highest  in  organization  of 
that  division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  To  this  class  belong  the  nautili,  spirute,  argo- 
nauts, poulpes,  squids  or  calamaries,  cuttle-fish,  etc.,  of  the  present  time,  and  the 
ammonites,  belemnites,  etc.,  of  former  geological  periods.  The  C.  arc  all  marine,  and 
only  a  few  of  them  are  capable  of  leaving  the  water,  and  moving  about  in  search  of  food 
on  shore. 

The  C.  receive  their  name  from  having  organs  of  prehension  and  locomotion  attached  to 
the  head,  an  arrangement  towards  which  a  gradual  approach  may  be  traced  in  the  highest 
gasteropod  (q.v.)  mollusks.  These  organs  have  been  variously  designated  arms,  feet,  and 
tentacula.  They  "  have  no  true  homology"  with  the  limbs  of  vertebrate  animals,  liut  are 
only  analogous  to  them  in  respect  of  the  purposes  which  they  serve. — The  body  of  the 
C.  is  a  bag,  formed  of  the  mantle  (see  ]Moli>usca),  open  only  at  the  end  to  which  the 
head  is  attached.  In  some,  this  bag  is  almost  spherical,  and  locomotion  is  accomplished 
only  by  the  appendages  of  the  head;  in  others,  the  body  is  elongated,  and  furnished  with 
two  fin-like  expansions,  which  are  the  principal  instruments  of  locomotion.  In  locomo- 
tion by  the  fins,  a  cephalopod  swims  like  a  fish,  with  the  head  first,  and  often  very 
rapidl}^;  in  locomotion  by  the  arms,  it  draws  itself  along,  laying  hold  of  any  object 
within  reach  by  means  of  suckers,  with  which  the  arras  are  furnished.  Some  C.  are 
capable  also  of  moving  backwards  through  the  water  by  alternate  contractions  and 
expansions  of  a  muscular  web  which  unites  the  bases  of  the  arms;  some  appear  to 
depend  for  a  similar  power  of  swimming  backwards  upon  the  forcible  ejection  of  water 
from  the  '  funnel"  below  the  eye. 

The  head  of  a  cephalopod  is  roundish,  generally  furnished  with  two  large  and 
prominent  eyes,  very  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  vertebrate  animals.  Tliere  are  also 
ears,  but  they  consist  merely  of  little  cavities,  one  on  each  side  of  the  brain,  in  each  of 
which  is  suspended  a  membranous  sac  containing  a  small  sCone.  The  organs  of  smell 
are  not  very  certaiuh^  known,  but  it  appears  that  the  C.  possess  this  sense,  as  Avell  as  that 
of  taste,  of  which  the  character  of  the  tongue  is  much  more  indicative  than  in  many 
vertebrate  animals. — The  brain  forms  a  ring  around  the  gullet.  The  whole  nervous 
system  is  more  complex  than  in  the  lower  mollusks. — The  mouth  opens  in  the  midst  of 
the  circle  of  arms.  It  is  furnished  with  a  strong  horny  beak  of  two  mandibles,  moving 
vertically,  not  unlike  the  bill  of  a  parrot,  but  the  upper  mandible  the  shorter  of  the  two. 
— The  digestive  apparatus  is  verj^  complicated.  The  gullet  swells  out  into  a  crop,  and 
there  is  a  gizzard  as  muscular  as  that  of  a  bird.  The  intestine,  after  a  few  convolutions, 
terminates  in  the  cavity  which  contains  the  gills,  at  the  base  of  the  funnel  by  which  the 
water  is  ejected  after  having  supplied  air  for  respiration.  This  cavity  is  situated  within 
the  mantle  or  bag,  and  separated  from  the  other  viscera  by  a  membranous  partition. 
Into  it  the  water  is  freely  admitted  by  means  of  a  slit  or  valvular  opening,  being  drawn 
iu  by  muscular  action,  and  again  expelled  with  considerable  force  through  thefunnel, 
which  opens  at  the  neck,  and  with  its  current  all  secretions,  eggs,  and  excrements  are 
carried  forth.  There  are  only  two  gills  in  the  greater  number  of  existing  C,  the  only 
exceptions  being  the  two  or  three  known  species  of  nuutilus,  which  have  four  gills;  and 
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two-£rillc(l  C. — the  order  dihrancMnta — are  in  many  respects  of  higher  organization  than 
the  I'our-gilled — the  order  tetrabranchiata — which,  althougli  containing  so  tew  recent,  con- 
tains a  vast  number  of  fossil  species.  Each  gill  consists  of  many  membranous  plates, 
fixed  to  two  sides  of  a  stalk. — The  heart  in  the  tetrabranchiata  consists  of  a  single 
ventricle  only;  but  besides  this  .v/stonic  iieart,  the  dibranchiata  have  two  branchial  or 
respiratory  hearts,  contractile  reservoirs,  one  for  each  gill,  by  which  the  blood  is  forced 
into  these  organs. 

The  "  arms"  or  "  feet"  are  ver}-  numerous  in  the  tctrahrancltiaia,  not  provided  with 
suckers,  but  hollow,  and  with  long  retractile  tentacula;  in  the  dihranrhiata  they  are  only 
eight  or  ten  in  number,  furnished  with  suckers  {acctalxthi);  two  of  them,  when  they  are 
ten  in  number,  being  much  longer  than  the  rest,  and  differing  from  tiiem  in  form.  The 
suckers  are  very  admirably  constructed — an  adhesive  disk  of  muscular  membrane,  often 
having  a  cartilaginous  circlet,  capable  of  most  exact  application  to  any  object,  with  an 
aperture  in  the  center  leading  into  a  cavitj',  the  bottom  of  which  can  be  retracted  like  a 
piston  so  as  to  form  a  vacuum,  and  render  the  adiiesion  of  the  sucker  close  and  firm, 
whilst  on  the  muscular  action  being  interrupted  or  reversed,  it  immediately  Idts  go  its 
hold.  The  poulpe  has  each  of  its  eight  flexible  arms  crowded  witii  120  pairs  of  such 
suckers,  and  as  an  animal  of  tliis  kind  exists  on  some  tropical  .shores,  with  arms  about 
2  ft.  long,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  it  is  reckoned  dangerous.  Still  more  formidal)le, 
however,  are  the  hook-squids  of  the  South  .seas,  the  two  long  arms  of  which  liave  suck- 
ers furnished  in  the  center  with  a  hook  to  enter  into  the  flesh  of  any  creature  of  which 
they  may  lay  hold,  and  so  more  elfectually  to  secure  their  prej\ 

"The  sexes  are  distinct  in  all  the  cephalopoda.  The  eggs  have  a  horny  covering,  and 
after  their  extrusion  from  the  parent,  become  agglutinated  into  masses  of  various 
forms.  The  young,  from  the  first,  very  much  resemble  the  mature  animals,  except  in 
size. 

All  the  dibranchiata  are  provided  with  a  peculiar  organ  of  defense,  called  an  "ink- 
bag,"  wiiich  is  wanting  in  the  tetrabranchiata.  This  ink-bag  is  filled  with  a  peculiar 
secretion,  capable  of  being  expelled  at  will  to  darken  the  water,  and  facilitate  the  escape 
of  the  ce])halopod. 

The  tetrabranchiate  C.  have  a  chambered  shell.  See  Natjtiltts.  The  dibranchiate 
C.  have  no  external  shell — the  shell  of  the  female  argonaut  (q.v.)  being  scarcely  an 
exception — but  they  have  an  internal  shell  (cuttle-fish  bone,  etc.),  sometimes  merely 
rudimentary,  inclu<l('d  between  two  folds  of  the  mantle,  and  apparently  intended  to  give 
support  to  the  soft  body  of  tlie  animal. 

The  C.  are  all  very  voracious,  feeding  on  fish,  mollusks,  cnistaceans,  etc.  Even  a 
poT.erful  crab  is  not  safe  from  the  attacks  of  a  dibranchiate  C.  little  bigger  than  itself; 
the  arms,  so  ab\indantly  i)rovided  with  suckers,  seize  it,  and  trammel  every  movement, 
whilst  tlie  parrot-like  beak  is  strong  enougli  to  break  the  hard  sliell.  Cuttle-fish  and 
squids  are  often  very  troublesome  t(i  fisliermen,  following  shoals  of  fish,  and  devouring 
great  niimbers  of  them  after  they  are  cnlanghnl  in  the  n(,'t. 

Fo.ssil  C.  exi.st  in  all  the  strata  which  form  the  earth's  crust.  The  orAcx  tetrabran- 
chiata is  almost  exclusively  a  fossil  order,  being  represented  by  not  more  than  four 
recent  species.  With  the  exception  of  two  genera,  Udutilus  and  atiiria,  this  order  is 
conlineci  to  primary  and  secondary  rocks.  The  two  groups  into  which  it  is  divided  are 
also  ciiaracteristic  of  geological  epochs.  The  nantilid/e,  with  simple  or  gently  undu- 
lating sejita,  and  .siphuncle  central  or  in  the  inner  margin,  belong,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  genera  just  Referred  to,  to  the  paleozoic  rocks.  Including  a  small  group 
which,  while  it  has  the  siplion  on  the  externr.l  margin,  has  yet  simple  septa,  the  nautili- 
die  are  represented  by  145  Silurian,  158  Devonian,  and  91  carboniferous  species.  The 
ainiiinaitidd'  have  the  siphuncle  always  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  shell,  and  the  septa 
Willi  corrugated  or  lolicd  margins.  This  group,  with  the  exception  oi  r/oniatifes,  a  pale- 
ozoic genus,  is  peculiar  to,  and  co-extensive  with,  the  secondary  strata.  Of  the  930 
species  th:it  have  been  described,  more  than  the  half  belong  to  the  genus  ammonites  (q.v.). 

The  order  dibranchiata  is  found  first  in  the  lias,  and  extends  through  the  more  recent 
strata,  receiving  its  full  development  in  our  present  sca.s.  Scarce!}'  90  fossil  species  have 
been  described,  while  more  than  double  that  number  arc  known  a.s  recent  animals. 
See    Ammonites,   Augonaut,    Bki,emmti;s,   Calamauy,    Ceuatitks,    Cuttle-Fish, 

GONIATITES,  HOOK-SQDID,  NAUTILUS,  OCTOl'ODA,  OkTHOCEKAS,  PoULPE,  CtC. 

CEPHALOPTERA  fGr.  head-wing),  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes  of  the  ray  family, 
the  type  of  a  subfamily,  c^phalfrjitirido'.  The  pectoral  tins  are  ver)'  mucii  elongated,  .so 
as  to  give  great  breadtli  to  the  fish.  The  tail  is  slender  and  without  fin,  but  armed  near 
its  origin  with  a  great  spine.  Tlu;  head  is  terminated  in  front  by  a  straiglit  line,  and  on 
eacli  side  of  it  there  projects  a  membrane  (prrcephalie  Jin)  rolled  upon  itself,  and  resem 
bling  in  shape  a  jiointed  horn.  The  name  llouNKn  Kay  has  therefore  sometimes  been 
given  to  these  creatines,  of  which  only  one  species,  C.  r/iorna,  lias  ever  been  found  on 
the  British  coasts.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Mediterranfian,  and  there  acquires  a  great 
size;  one  is  mentioned  as  having  been  taken  off  Messina,  wiiich  weighed  1250  lbs. — 
more  than  half  ;i  ton.  But  this  is  small  in  comparison  with  tiie  size  of  some  of  the' 
cephalf>])tfrid<i' wluch  occur  in  tropical  seas:  f)ne  taken  at  Barbadoes  retiuired  seven  yoke 
of  oxen  to  draw  it.     They  are  very  dangerous  to  swimmers  and  bathers. 
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CEPH'ETJS,  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  con tainlnfir,  accordina;  to  the 
BriUuiiiic  catalo-ruc,  35  stars.     Its  principal  star  is  Alderamin,  of  the  third  magnitude. 

CEPO'LA.     See  13andfish. 

CERAC'CHI,  Gii'SKi'PE,  1760-1801;  a  native  of  Corsica  who  was  active  in  estab- 
lishing ii  republic  in  that  island  in  1798.  He  took  refuge  in  France,  and  with  others 
undei-took  tlie  assassination  of  Napoleon.  The  deed  was  to  have  been  done  while  tlie 
consul  was  at  the  opera,  Oct.  10,  1800,  but  there  was  a  traitor  among  the  conspirators, 
and  C.  and  three  others  were  seized,  tried,  and  executed.  C.  was  a  sculptor  of  some 
note. 

CEKAM',  an  island  in  the  Moluccas  archipelago,  lies  n.e.  of  Amboj-na,  between  2"  44' 
30"  and  3"  30'  30"  s.  hit. , and  129°  30'  and  130"  53'  e.  long. ,  and  is  divided  into  Great  and  Little 
Ceram  by  the  isthmus  of  Tariino.  Area,  7,140  sq.miles.  Pop.  195,000.  JNIalays  inhabit 
the  coasts;  Papuans  the  interior.  A  mountain  chain  runs  through  C,  reaching  in  Niisa 
Keli  9,250  feet.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  vegetable  products  include  timber-trees, 
rice,  sago,  maize,  sugar-cane,  bananas,  and  edible  roots.  The  Malays  fish.  Exports 
are  Ceram  clothing,  textiles,  iron,  copper-wire,  earthenware,  birds  of  paradise,  trepang, 
sago,  dried  fish,  edible  nests,  etc.     C.  belongs  to  the  Netherlands. 

CEEAMBYX,  a  Linu«an  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  included  among  those  which, 
on  account  of  the  length  of  their  antenna?,  are  usually  known  as  Loxg-horxed  Bp:e- 
ti.es,  and  now  generally  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  tribe  or  family.  To  this  tribe 
belongs  the  musk  beetle  of  England  (r^aUichroma  rnoschata),  remarkable  for  its  strong 
and  agreeable  odor,  which,  however,  is  rather  that  of  roses  than  of  musk.  Some  for- 
eign species  have  the  odor  of  musk  in  great  perfection.  C.  heros,  one  of  the  largest 
European  beetles,  extremely  rare  in  Britain,  deposits  its  eggs  in  a  hole  which  it  exca- 
vates for  that  purpose  in  the  wood  of  the  oak;  and  the  gmb  feeds  upon  the  wood, 
excavating  long  passages  through  it. 

CERAMIA'CES;,  a  sub-order  of  algw  (q.Y.),  also  called  Floride^,  and  consisting  of 
sea-weeds  of  a  rose  or  purplish  color,  with  fronds  formed  of  cells  arranged  in  rows, 
sometimes  in  a  single  row;  the  sporocarps  containing  cells  or  spores,  often  in  fours  {tdra- 
spons),  with  a  transparent  ^vt'mpore,  and  inclosed  in  receptacles  of  very  various  form 
and  structure.  They  are  most  abundant  in  the  seas  of  the  northern  temperate  zone. 
Many  of  them  are  very  delicate  and  beautiful.  A  considerable  number  furnish  agreeable 
articles  of  food  of  a  gelatinous  nature,  as  dulse  (q.v.),  carrageen  (q.v.)  or  Irish  moss, 
and  certain  species  of  plocaria  (q.v.),  which  are  much  used  on  the  sea-coasts  of  the 
East  Indies.  The  edible  swallows'  nests  of  the  east  are  supposed  to  be  formed  of  a  sea- 
weed of  this  sub-order,  a  species  of  gdidium. 

CERAM  IC  (Gr.  kcramos,  potter's  clay,  from  Jcaio,  to  burn,  and  era,  earth),  a  term 
used  to  designate  the  department  of  plastic  art  which  comprises  all  objects  made  of 
clay,  such  as  vases,  cups,  bassi-rilievi,  cornices,  and  the  like. 

CERAMI'CUS,  a  public  ground,  or  potter's  field,  outside  of  the  walls  of  Athens, 
where  citizens  killed  in  war  were  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

CEBAS  TES,  or  Horsed  Viper,  a  genus  of  serpents  of  the  family  i-iperi(l(v,  distin- 
guished by  a  broad  depressed  heart-shaped  head,  the  scales  of  which  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  back,  and  particularly  remarkable  for  the  development  of  one  of  the  scales  of 
each  eyelid  into  a  spine  or  horn,  often  of  considerable  length.  The  tail  is  very  distinct 
from  the  body.  This  genus  is  exclusively  African,  and  very  venomous.  The  best 
known  species,  C.  vulgaris,  the  horned  viper  of  the  n.  of  Africa,  was  called  C.  by  the 
ancients,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  Greek  keras,  a  horn.  It  was  correctly 
described  by  the  traveler  Bruce,  but  his  description  was  for  some  time  regarded  with 
incredulity.  Other  species  of  the  same  genus  are  (J.  nasicornis  of  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  C.  caudnlis  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope. 

CE  BATE  (Lat.  cera,  wax),  a  compound  of  wax  with  other  oily  and  medicinal  sub- 
stances in  such  proportions  as  to  have  the  consistence  Of  an  ointment  (q.v.).  Simple  C. 
is  made  by  melting  together  equal  parts  of  white  wax  and  olive-oil;  they  are  to  be 
heated  together,  and  carefully  stirred  into  a  uniform  substance,  while  cooling. 

CERATITES,  a  genus  of  ammonitida?,  peculiar  to,  and  characteristic  of,  the  trias. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  other  members  of  the  family  by  having  the  lobe?  of 
the  sutures  serrated,  while  the  intervening  curves,  directed  towards  the  aperture,  are 
simple.     Twenty-six  species  have  been  described. 

CERAUNIAN  MOUNTAINS,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  two  mountain  chains, 
the  first  being  probably  the  e.  extremity  of  Cauca.sus;  according  to  Strabo  that  poition 
of  the  Caucasus  which  looks  dawn  upon  the  Caspian  sea,  where  he  locates  the  land  of 
the  Amazons.  The  second,  called  also  "  Acroceraunian,"  extended  along  the  coast  of 
the  Ionian  sea.  These  mountains  were  often  mentioned  in  ancient  poetry.  The  chain 
is  now  called  Khimara,  Chimara,  or  Chinari. 

CEBBERTJS  (Gr.  kerberos),  in  Greek  mythology,  was  the  name  of  the  many-headed 
dog — the  offspring  (according  to  Hesiod)"  of  Typhon  and  Echidna — who  guarded  the 
portal  of  the  infernal  regions.  Later  writers  describe  C.  as  only  three-headed,  with  the 
tail  and  mane  composed  of  serpents,  though  the  poets  sometimes  encumber  him  with 
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100  heads. — A  northern  constellation,  near  the  hand  of  Hercules,  was  named  C.  by 
Heveiius. 

C££CA'SIA,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  supposed  genus  of  entozoa,  at  first,  from 
their  uiiuute  size,  mistaken  for  infunoria,  but  now  known  to  be  the  j'oung  of  trematode 
iciiriux.  In  the  form  to  whicli  the  name  C.  was  given,  these  creatures  consist  of  au  oval 
body  witli  a  tliread-like  tail;  and  swim  about  with  great  activity  in  water,  but  exliibit  a 
strong  instinctive  propensity  to  penetrate  into  the  soft  bodies  of  insect  larvte,  which  they 
do  by  means  of  a  spine-like  weapon  projecting  from  their  head.  The  tail,  as  no  longer 
needed,  is  now  left  behind,  the  closing  of  the  woiuul  through  which  tlie  C.  enters  appar- 
entl}-  nipping  it  off.  Within  tlie  bod}' which  it  enters,  the  C.  loses  ahso  its  spine,  becomes 
encysted,  ana  awaits  its  passive  migration  into  an  animal  of  higher  kind,  tliere  to  become 
a  trematode  worm.  Wheu  it  does  not  succeed  in  finding,  in  due  time,  a  larva  into 
which  to  enter,  the  C.  gathers  itself  up  into  a  ball;  emits  a  mucous  .secretion,  wliich 
soon  hardens;  and  incessantly  turning  round  within  this  mucous  mass,  becomes  invested 
witij  a  sort  of  shell,  in  whicli  form  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  swallowed  by  some  vertebrate 
animal.  The  C.  is  not  the  immediate  offspring  of  a  parent  like  itself.  It  is  generated 
in  a  curious  little  animated  sac,  which  is  to  be  found  buried  among  the  organs  of  fresh- 
water mullusks,  and  within  which  this  development  of  young  takes  place  by  gemma- 
tion.    See  Genekations,  Alternation  of. 

CEBCELEE,  or  Recercelee,  in  heraldry,  is  a  cross  circling,  or  curling  at  the  ends, 
like  a  ram's  horn. 

CER  CIS.     bee  JuiiA^'s  TiiES. 

CERCOCE'BTIS  (Gr.  tail-ape),  a  genus  of  monkeys,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  included 
by  some  naturalists  in  the  large  genus  caropithecas.  These  monkeys  have  large  cheek- 
pouches,  large  callosities,  and  long  tails.  The  species  commonly  called  Mangauevs,  or 
White  Eyelid  Monkeys,  are  commonly  rcfei-red  to  this  genus,  besides  the  CallithriX, 
or  Green  Monkey,  and  the  Malbrouk,  or  Dog-tailed  Baboon. 

CERCOPITHECUS  (Gr.  tail-ape),  a  genus  of  monkeys,  containing  a  large  number  of 
species,  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  chieflj^  of  Africa.  They  are  called  gvcnons  by 
French  naturalists,  but  they  have  no  common  English  name  more  distinctive  tliau 
monkey.  They  have  cheek-pouches  and  callosities,  and  a  long  but  not  prehensile  tail. 
A  MoNA,  or  Varied  Monkey  (C.  monci) — an  African  species — in  the  Parisian  menagerie, 
was  remarkable  not  only  for  the  cunning  and  adroitness  with  wliich  it  searched  and 
rifled  the  pockets  of  visitors,  but  also  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  applied  a  kcj'  to 
the  opening  of  a  lock,  untied  knots,  undid  the  rings  of  a  chain,  and  performed  other 
similar  feats. 

CERDO  CYON  (Gr.  cunning-dog),  a  genus  of  canida',  apparently  intermediate  between 
true  dogs  and  foxes,  natives  of  South  America.  They  are  sometimes  called  Aguara 
foxes.  Their  aspect  is  thoroughly  vulpine,  as  are  also  their  manners.  Some  of  them 
add  to  the  dispositions  of  ordin.iry  foxes  a  singular  propensity  to  steal  and  secrete  bril- 
liant or  gaudy  object.s.  A  IJrazilian  sjiecies  has  been  known  to  carry  ]iocket-liandker- 
cliiefs  into  the  woods.  Some  are  natives  of  the  coldest  parts  of  South  America,  and 
have  a  rich  fur. 

CERDOXIANS,  a  .sect  of  Gnostics,  founded  by  Cerdo,  a  Syrian,  who  came  to  Eome 
about  140  A.D.  They  held  that  there  Avere  two  primal  causes — the  perfectly  good,  and 
the  perfectly  evil.  The  good  created  the  world,  is  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  the  author 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  son  of  tlie  good  Deity:  he  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  oppose  evil;  l)nt  his  incarnation,  and  con.^equently  liis  sufferings,  were  mere 
appearance.  Deeming  the  human  body  the  work  of  the  evil  deity,  the  Cerdonians  pro- 
liiiiited  marriage,  wine,  and  fiesh  eating,  and  advocated  fasting  and  other  austerities. 
Cerdi)  rejcctecl  the  Old  Testament,  and  all  of  the  New,  except  a  part  of  Luke's  gospel 
and  Paul's  epistles. 

CERE.     See  Bill. 

CERE  A,  at.  of  n.  Italy,  about  19  iri.  s.s.e.  of  Verona.  It  is  a  straggling  place, 
with  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  5,030.  The  Austrians  defeated  the  French 
here  in  1708. 

CEREA  LIA,  or  Ce'r&al  Grasses,  so  named  from  Ceres  (q.v.),  arc  the  plants  which 
produce  grain  or  corn;  in  otlier  words,  all  tiie  species  of  grass  {r/ramtnea)  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  their  seed  as  an  article  of  food.  They  are  also  called  corn-plants  or  bread- 
plants.  They  do  not  belong  to  any  particular  tribes  of  the  great  order  of  grasses,  but 
diifer  from  each  other  botanieally,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  plants  within  tiie  limits  of 
that  order.  The  seeds  of  the  grasses  in  general  being  iiifleed  farinaceous  and  whole- 
some, tiie  employment  of  particular  species  as  Itread-jilaiits  seems  to  have  been  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  the  superior  size  of  the  seed,  or  by  the  facility  of  procuring  it  in  suffi- 
cient fiuantity,  and  of  freeing  it  from  its  unedible  envelopes.  Some  of  the  grains,  as 
wheat  and  barle}',  are  produced  in  ears  or  closi'-set  spikes;  some,  as  a  few  of  those  called 
millet,  in  spike-like  panicles;  others,  as  oats  and  rice,  in  very  loose  panicles.  The  form 
and  size  of  the  grains  vary  not  a  little,  some  being  roundish,  and  some  elongated;  maize 
is  the  largest;  many  of  the  millets  ai'c  very  small.     The  plants  themselves  vary  in  size 
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almost  as  much  as  their  spcds.  the  millets  being  the  smallest,  and  maize  the  largest  of 
ordinary  coru-pl;uits. — IJuckwheiit  and  spurry  iire  sonietinics  ranked  with  the  C,  but 
incorrectly,  if  the  term  is  regai'dcd  as  having  any  botanical  limits,  for  they  are  not 
grasses;  but  their  seeds  are  used  in  tlie  same  way.  The  qninoa  of  .":^outh  America,  and 
the  kiery  (ainaranihug)  of  India,  wilii  other  plants  of  different  orders,  might  be  added 
to  the  list  on  the  same  account;  even  the  lotus  of  the  Kile,  the  Viaoria  rerjia,  and  other 
species  of  water-lilies  nught  thus  be  reckonetl  as  cereal  plants.  The  most  extensively 
cultivated  grains  are  wheat  {triticmn),  barley  (Iwrdeum),  rye  {secale),  oats  {avend.),  rice 
(pryza),  maize  or  Indian  corn  (iva),  dillerent  liinds  of  millet  (.setaria,  paiiicum,  pasjxtlmn, 
pciniisetitm,  and  ptniicUlaria),  and  durra  or  Guinea  corn  {mrfjlium  or  andr<rp<xjon).  These 
have  all  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial,  and  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
number  of  species  to  which  the  many  existing  varieties  belong;  their  original  forms  and 
native  countries  cannot  confidently  be  determined.  Barley,  oats,  and  rye  are  the  grains 
of  the  coldest  regions,  the  cultivation  of  the  two  former  extending  even  within  the  arctic 
circle.  "Wheat  is  next  to  these,  and  in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  temperate  zone  its 
cultivation  is  associated  with  that  of  maize  and  rice,  which  are  extensively  cultivated 
within  the  tropics.  The  millets  belong  to  warm  climates,  and  durra  is  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical. Rice  is  the  food  of  a  greater  number  of  the  human  race  than  any  other  kind 
of  grain.  ]\Iaize  has  the  greatest  range  of  temperature. — Besides  these,  other  grasses  are 
cultivated  to  some  extent,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  grain  they  yield:  a 
species  of  eleusine  (mand)  in  India,  and  another  (tocusso)  in  Abyssinia;  a  species  of  jwri 
(teff)  in  Abyssinia,  and  a  species  of  coix  (Job's  tears)  in  India.  Canary  grass  {phalaris) 
may  also  be  named.  Canadian  rice  (zizanifi)  is  used  as  a  grain,  but  is  scarcely  cultivated, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  manna  grass  {f/Iyceriti)  of  the  n.  of  Europe,  to  some 
species  of  bamboo  {hamhusa),  and  to  the  sea  h^me  grass  (ely/nus),  which  affords  an 
esteemed  article  of  food,  in  small  quantitj",  to  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland. 

Of  all  the  C,  wheat  is  l)y  common  consent  admitted  to  be  that  of  which  the  grain  is 
best  fitted  for  the  making  of  bread,  although  others  are  to  some  extent  employed  for 
this  purpose.  But  some,  as  rice  and  maize,  are  scarcely  suited  for  it,  and  other  methods 
are  chiefly  employed  of  preparing  them  for  food.  All  the  grains  are  also  used  to  pro- 
duce son\e  kind  of  fermented  liquor  or  beer,  and  spirituous  liquors  are  obtained  from 
them  by  distillation. 

CEREBELLUM.     See  Cerebrtoi. 

CEREBRINE,  or  Cerebric  Acid,  is  an  organic  acid  of  very  complex  composition, 
found  in  the  liver,  blood,  and  nerves,  but  especially  the  brain  of  animals. 

CEEEBRO-SPI'NAL  FLUID.  There  is  an  interval,  termed  the  snh-nrachnnid  space, 
lying  between  the  two  innermost  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord — viz., 
the  arachnoid  antl  the  pia  mater.  This  space,  which  is  narrow  on  the  surface  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  but  is  comparatively  wide  at  the  base  of  the  brain  between  the 
two  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and,  posterior]}*,  between  the  hemispheres  of  the 
cerebellum  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  occupied  by  the  cerebro-.'^pinal  fluid,  which 
fills  up  the  interval  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  and  keeps  the  opposed 
surfaces  of  the  former  membrane  (which  is  a  closed  serous  sac)  in  contact.  The 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  a  clear,  limpid,  slightly  albuminous  fluid,  having  a  saltish  taste, 
and  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction,  and  not  containing  more  than  1.5  per  cent  of  solid 
matters.  It  varies  in  iciuantity  from  2  to  10  ozs.,  and  is  said  to  be  most  abundant  in 
aged  persons.  Its  chief  use  is  to  afford  mechanical  protection  to  the  nervous  centers, 
and  to  prevent  the  effects  of  external  shocks  or  concussions. 

CEREBROSPINAL  MENINGITIS.     See  Mexixgitis,  ante. 

CEEEBRUM-CEEEBELLUM.  Cerebrum  (Lat.  the  brain)  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  contents  of  the  cranium  or  skull;  but  more  usually  it  denotes  the  upper  portion, 
while  the  under  and  posterior  portion  is  called  the  Cerebellum,  or  little  brain.  In 
this  article  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  chief  results  which  have  as  yet  been  obtained 
regarding  the  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  the  mass,  referring  to  the  article  Braln^  for 
the  necessary  anatomical  details. 

The  crura  cerebri  appear  as  the  principal  conductors  of  impressions  to  and  from  the 
cerebrum.  When  one  is  divided,  the  animal  moves  round  and  round,  from  the  injured 
towards  the  sound  side,  as  if  from  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  latter  side.  The  effect  may 
be  referred  to  the  interruption  of  the  voluntary  impulses  from  the  C,  for  although  the 
cerebellum  seems  to  have  the  office  of  combining  the  muscles,  whose  co-operation  is 
necessary  for  each  action,  the  effort  of  the  will  must  proceed  from  the  cerebrum. 

The  corpora  qvadrigemina  are,  as  stated  in  the  article  Braix,  "  analogues  of  the  optic 
ganglia  of  the  lower  animals."  Their  removal  wholly  destroys  the  power  of  seeing,  and 
diseases  by  which  they  are  seriously  affected  are  usually  accompanied  with  blindness. 
Disease  or  destruction  of  one  corpus  quad,  produces  blindness  of  tlie  opposite  eye.  Prob- 
ably their  connection  with  vision  is  not  their  only  function. 

Tlie  optic  ^/irz/rtz/u' probably  participate  slightly  in  the  visual  function  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina;  but  we  have  no  definite  evidence  on  this  point.  Thej'  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  power  of  movement.  Destruction  of  one  of  them  causes  rotation  of 
the  animal,  similarly  to  division  of  one  of  the  crura  cerebri.     Longet  has  shown,  that 


after  removing  all  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  corpora  striata,  the  animal  can  still 
stand  and  "walk,  but  that  on  removing  one  of  the  optic  thalami,  it  falls  down  paralyzed 
on  the  opposite  side,  or  commences  rotatory  motion. 

The  function  of  the  corpora  striata  is  very  uncertain;  thcj^  have  probably  some  con- 
nection with  sensation  and  volition,  the  precise  nature  of  -which  is  at  present  unknown. 

The  parts  hitherto  considered — including  the  cerebellum — appear  to  comprise  the 
apparatus  (1.)  For  the  direction  and  government  of  all  the  unfelt  and  involuntary  move- 
ments of  the  parts  which  they  supply;  (3.) 'For  the  perception  of  sensations;  and  (3.) 
For  the  direction  of  such  instinctive  and  habitual  movements  as  do  not  require  the 
cxerci-se  of  any  reasoning  or  intellectual  act.  They  cannot  be  regarded  as  organs  of  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  mind. 

The  functions  of  the  cerebral  7iemisjj7ie7-es  are,  in  the  -words  of  Dr.  Kirkes  {ITamlbook 
of  Physiology),  those  of  organs  by  which  the  mind,  1st,  perceives  those  clear  and  more 
impressive  sensations  which  it  can  retain  and  judge  according  to;  M,  performs  those 
acts  of  Avill,  each  of  which  requires  a  deliberate,  however  quick,  determination;  M, 
retains  impressions  of  sensible  things,  and  reproduces  them  in  subjective  sensations  and 
ideas;  Ath,  manifests  itself  in  its  higher  and  peculiarh'  human  emotions  and  feelings, 
and  in  its  faculties  of  judgment,  understanding,  memory,  reflection,  induction,  and 
imagination,  and  others  of  the  like  class. 

"  The  evidences  that  tlie  cerebral  hemispheres  are,  in  the  sense  and  degree  indicated 
above,  the  organs  of  the  mind,  are  chiefly  these:  1.  That  any  severe  injury  of  them, 
such  as  a  general  concussion,  of  sudden  pressure  by  ajioplcxy,  may  instantly  deyM-ive  a 
man  of  all  power  of  manife.st:ug  externally  any  mental  faculty;  2.  That  in  the  same 
general  proportion  as  the  higher  mental  faculties  are  developed  in  tlie  vertebrate  animals, 
anil  in  man  at  different  ages,  the  more  is  the  size  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  developed 
in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  cerebro-spinal  sj'stem;  3.  That  no  other  part  of  the 
nervous  system  bears  a  corresponding  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  mental 
faculties;  4.  That  congenital  and  other  morbid  defects  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  arc, 
in  general,  accompanied  with  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  range  or  power  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  and  the  higher  instincts."     See  Mind,  the  Human. 

Cerebeilvm. — The  functions  of  tliis  organ  have  been  made  the  suliject  of  much  dis- 
cussion and  investigation.  It  is  itself  insensible  to  irritation,  and  has  been  cut  away  in 
various  animals  (by  Louget  and  other  French  i)hysiologists),  without  eliciting  signs  of 
pain;  moreover  its  removal  or  disorganization  by  disease  is  generally  unaccompanied 
■with  loss  or  disorder  of  sensibility,  animals  from  whom  it  has  been  removed  being  appar- 
ently able  to  smell,  see,  liear,  and  feel,  as  pej-fectly  as  before.  Flom-ens  seems  by  his 
vivisections  to  have  arrived  at  the  correct  view  regarding  the  functions  of  this  organ, 
and  his  results  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  Longet  and  others.  He  extirpated  the  C. 
in  birds  by  successive  layers.  Feebleness  and  want  of  harmony  of  the  movements 
resulted  from  the  removal  of  the  sniierficial  layers;  when  he  reached  the  middle  layers, 
the  animals  became  restless;  their  movements  were  violent  and  irregular;  but  they  were 
not  convulsed,  and  their  sight  and  hearing  were  ])erfect.  By  the  time  that  the  organ 
was  entirely  removed,  the  animals  had  completely  lost  the  power  of  flying,  walking, 
standing,  and  preserving  their  equilibrium.  When  a  pigeon  in  this  state  was  laid  upon 
its  back,  it  could  not  recover  its  former  jiosition;  but  fluttered  its  wings,  and  saw  and 
tried  to  avoid  a  threatened  blow.  Hence  volition,  sensation,  and  memory  were  not 
lost,  but  merely  the  faculty  of  combining  the  actions  of  the  nmscles.  From  a  large 
series  of  experiments  of  this  kind,  subsequently  made  on  all  classes  of  animals,  Flourens 
infers  tliat  the  ('.  belongs  neither  to  the  sensitive  nor  to  the  intellectual  apparatus  ;  and 
that  it  is  mA  the  soiu-ce  of  voluntary  movements,  although  it  belongs  to  the  motor 
apparatus;  but  that  it  is  the  organ  for  tiie  co-ordination  of  tiie  voluntary  movements,  or 
for  the  excitement  of  the  coml)ined  and  harmonious  action  of  the  muscles. 

Tliis  view  is  confirmed  by  the  pheiK)mena  observed  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  by  comparative  anatomy,  for  to  each  of  the  four  classes  of  vcrtcljrata — 
if  we  reckon  amphibians  and  reptiles  as'a  single  class — the  species  whose  natural  inove- 
mrnts  require  the  most  ra])id  and  exact  combinations  of  muscular  actions  are  those  in 
wliich  the  (.'.  is  most  developed  in  ])roportion  to  the  spinal  cord;  and  if  we  compare 
difl'rrent  species  of  the  same  class,  we  usually  find  tlie  development  of  the  C  to  corre- 
spond verv  closely  with  the  jx'rfection  and  variety  of  the  muscular  movements.  For 
example,  in  the  frog  the  movements  are  exceedingly  simple  in  character,  consisting  of 
lifllc  else  than  flexion  and  extension  of  the  posterior  limbs;  and  the  C.  of  this  animal  is 
extremely  small  comi»ared  with  the  rest  of  the  brain,  being  merely  a  thin  narrow  band 
of  nervous  matter.  In  the  common  sea-turtles,  the  movements  of  the  body  arc  of  a 
more  varied  character,  and  the  motions  of  tiie  head  and  neck  are  more  extensive;  and 
lu-re  \  have  a  much  more  highly  developed  cerebullum.  In  the  alligator,  a!.<iu,  a 
ri'iitile  wiiose  motions  closely  resemble  those  of  quadrepeds,  the  C.  is  still  more  fully 
developed. 

Tlie  influence  of  each  half  of  the  C.  is  directed  to  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bodv.  and  for  the  right  ordering  of  the  n.ovements,  the  actions  of  its  two  halves 
must  be  mutual! V  balance<l  and  adjusted:  for  if  tlie  nervous  structures  uniting  one  of 
the  halves  of  the' C.  with  the  medulla  oltlongata  and  spinal  cord  be  divided,  strangely 
disordered  movements  occur,  the  animal  falling  down  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which 
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has  been  injured,  and  continually  rotating  round  the  long  axis  of  its  body,  sometimes 
for  several  days,  at  the  rate  of  titty  ur  sixty  times  in  a  minute.  Similar  movements 
have  been  observed  in  men  in  whom  one  of  the  erura  of  the  C  lias  been  diseased. 

Phrenologists  are  of  opinion,  in  aecordauee  with  the  view  originally  propounded  by 
Gall,  that  the  C.  is  the  seat  of  the  sexual  impulse  and  instincts;  but  this  view  has  beeu 
long  abandoned  by  almost  all  physiologists,  for  the  reason  tliat  it  has  not  been  found  to 
be  sutlicieutly  supported  by  anatomical  and  experimental  facts,  many  of  which  are 
indeed  directly  opposed  to  it. 

Our  limited  space  compels  us  to  leave  altogether  untouched  many  most  interesting 
topics  in  cerebral  physiology,  as,  for  instance,  the  quality  of  the  brain,  the  pluralitj"  of 
tlie  cerebral  organs,  etc.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  further  information,  is  referred  to 
Kirkes's  Physiology  (from  which  we  have  freely  quoted).  Carpenter's  Ibnnan  Phydohf/y, 
Noble  On  the  Brain,  Holland's  Chapters  on  Mental  Phyidoloyy,  and  Brodie's  Psydiohiqlcal 
lnq\iiri-en. 

CEREMONY  (Fr.  ceremonie;  Lat.  carimonin,  a  sacred  rite).  Almost  any  act,  when 
performed  in  a  regular,  orderly,  and  formal  manner,  and  when  viewed,  not  with  refer- 
ence to  Its  object,  but  the  mode  of  its  performance,  becomes  a  C. ;  and  the  more  entirely 
the  attention  of  the  performers  is  withdrawn  from  the  object  of  the  act,  and  fixed  upon 
the  manner  of  its  performance,  the  more  ceremonious  does  it  become.  The  purely 
formal  character  of  C.  is  thus  illustrated  by  Hooker:  "  The  name  ceremony,"  he  says, 
"we  do  not  use  in  so  large  a  meaning  as  to  bring  sacraments  Avithin  the  compass  and 
reach  thereof,  although  things  belonging  to  the  outward  form  and  seemly  administration 
of  them  are  contained  in  that  name."  The  remark  is  applicable  to  the  most  trivial 
ceremonies  of  social  life  and  of  state  pageantry,  as  well  as  to  the  most  sacred  rites  of 
religion,  for  a  C.  which  is  its  own  object  would  scarcely  be  entitled  to  be  regarded  even 
as  a  ceremonJ^  The  most  empty  display  has  always  the  ulterior  object  of  imposing  on 
somebody. 

Ceremonies  may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  1.  Eeligious  ceremonies;  2.  Social 
ceremonies;  3.   State  ceremonies;  4    International  ceremonies. 

Keligious  and  state  ceremonies  will  be  treated  of  respectively  under  their  various 
denominations;  see,  for  the  first,  Kites,  Liturgy,  IMass,  Processions,  etc.,  and  for 
the  second,  Coroxatiox;  Court;  Court,  Presentatiox  at;  Parliament;  etc.  Social 
C.  will  in  a  great  measure  fall  under  the  heads.  Etiquette,  Precedency,  Courtesy, 
Forms  of  Address,  etc. ;  and  international  C.  under  Diplomacy,  Consul,  Ambassa- 
dor, etc. 

CEREOPSIS  (Gr.  wax-face),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  anatidce,  to  which  the  Xew 
Holland  goose  (C.  Nocce  Hollandice)  belongs.  This  bird  has  been  known  since  the 
southern  shores  of  that  country  were  first  visited  hj  navigators.  There,  and  on  the 
adjacent  islands,  it  is  found  in  great  abundance;  and  the  earlier  navigators  easilj'  sup- 
plied themselves  with  fresh  provisions  by  knocking  them  down  with  sticks,  so  little 
were  they  acquainted  with  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  man.  The  cere  is  remark- 
abl}"  large,  whence  the  name. 

CERES,  among  the  Greeks  named  Demeter,  daughter  of  Ghronos  (Saturn),  hj  Rhea 
(Op3),  sister  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Juno,  etc.  She  had  the  misfortune,  along  with  her 
other  brothers  and  sister,  to  be  devoured  by  her  father,  who,  however,  vomited  her  forih 
again  after  taking  the  emetic  which  Metis  gave  him.  By  her  brother  Jupiter  she  became 
the  mother  of  Persephone  or  Proserpina  (q.v.).  The  chief  myth  relating  to  C.  tells  how 
her  daughter  Proserpina  v/as  stolen  by  Pluto,  and  how  the  mother  wandered  far  in 
quest  of  the  maiden.  After  traveling  in  human  form  nine  days,  and  everywhere  dis- 
tributing her  gifts  to  mankind,  she  excited  tlie  pity  of  Jupiter,  by  whom  Mercury  was 
dispatched  to  bring  back  Proserpina  from  the  infernal  world,  but  on  the  condition  that 
she  must  spend  there  a  third  part  (or,  as  others  say,  one  half)  of  every  year.  The  myth 
of  C,  was  symbolical  of  the  growth  of  grain;  some  consider  that  this  is  intimated  in  the 
name  Demeter,  which  is  thought  to  be  equivalent  io  ge  meter,  "JMother  Earth."  The 
relations  of  the  worship  of  C.  with  agriculture,  social  order,  etc.,  were  expressed  in  her 
two  great  festivals — tiie  Elensinut,  (q.v.)  and  TheAmophoria  (q.v.).  C.  was  especially 
worshiped  in  Crete,  Delos,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  Arcadia,  Argolis.  and  Attica.  Bulls, 
cows,  pigs,  honej'-cakes,  and  fruits  were  oiTered  to  her.  Among  the  Romans,  her  fes- 
tivals wei'e  styled  Cerealia;  and  of  these,  the  most  interesting  was  the  feast  celebrated 
bj'^  the  rural  population  shortly  before  harvest,  when  the  country  people,  dressed  in 
white,  and  crowned  with  oak-leaves,  danced  and  sang  harvest  songs  in  honor  of  the 
goddess.  The  feast  in  April  lasted  several  days,  and  was  celebrated  by  games  of  the 
circus.  C,  v  ",  represented,  most  commonh',  in'.,  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  havin<r  her 
liead  crowneu  with  a  garland  of  corn-ears,  and  holding  a  torch,  a  basket,  or  a  poppy  in 
her  hand. 

CERES,  one  of  the  planetoids  (q.v.),  and  the  first  of  them  that  was  discovered.  It 
was  first  seen  by  Piazzi  at  Palermo,  Jan  1,  1801.  He  continued  to  observe  its  motion 
till  the  13tli  of  Feb.,  when  illness  obliged  him  to  discontinue  his  observations,  which, 
however,  sufficed  to  enable  astronomers  ajiproximatelj'  to  calculate  its  orbid.  It  was 
nearlj-  a  year  after  before  it  again  became  visible,  owing  to  its  approach  to  the  sun. 
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C.'s  magnitude  is  less  tliau  that  of  the  moou;  and  it  looks  like  a  star  between  the 
seveuih  aud  eighth  maguitudes. 

CEREUS,  a  genus  of  phiuts  of  the  natural  order  cnctc(f  (q.v.),  containing  about  100 
known  species,  among  which  are  some  of  tiie  moi^t  splendid  Uowers  of  that  order.  One 
of  tiii'se  is  ('.  »picioifimmus,  now  one  of  the  most  common  greenhouse  plants  in  Britain, 
and  sometimes  cultivated  even  in  windows.  Its  large  Uowers  arc  of  a  fine  scarlet  color, 
the  inner  petals  with  a  violet  tinge:  tliey  spring  singly  from  the  younger  branches.  The 
friiil.  when  well  ripened,  is  of  a  delicious  flavor.     The  plant  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

CERIGNOLA,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Foggia,  23  m.  s.  c.  of  Foggia.  It  13 
divided  into  two  parts — the  old  and  new  town,  in  the  former  of  which  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  walls  still  remain — and  is  celebrated  for  the  decisive  victory  obtained  over  the 
French  by  the  Spaniards  in  1503,  and  which  established  the  supremacy  of  Spain  in 
Naples.  C.  has  manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  trade  in  cotton  and  fruits.  Pop,  '71, 
25,i:]l. 

CERIGO,  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands,  was  anciently  called  Cythera; 
is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  separated  from  tlie  coast  of  J\Iorea  by  a  narrow 
strait;  lat.  36°  28'  n.,  long.  23'  e.  It  has  an  area  of  107  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.,  in  1870,  of 
10,037.  "With  the  exception  of  a  few  tracts  of  land,  it  is  a  ver}-  barren,  dry,  aud  moun- 
tainous i.sland.  In  some  parts,  however,  corn,  v.ine,  and  olive-oil  are  raised.  There 
are  two  great  caverns  in  the  island — one  in  the  sea-cliil  at  the  termination  of  the  wild 
glen  of  Milopotamos;  the  other  known  by  the  name  of  the  cavern  of  St.  Sophia,  from  a 
small  cliapel  at  its  mouth  dedicated  to  this  saint,  is  situated  at  about  one  and  a  half 
hour's  ride  from  Capsali  (q.v.),  the  capital  of  the  island.  The  former  cavern  is  said  to 
.  be  3  m.  in  length,  and  so  low  that  it  is  necessary  to  creep,  in  many  places,  on  hands 
and  knees  to  explore  it.  The  latter — that  of  St.  Sophia — is  a  very  reniarkal)le  one,  and  pos- 
ses.ses  singular  beauty;  it  al)ounds  in  enormous  stalactites  of  various  shajies  and  great 
beauty.  In  ancient  times,  C.  was  sacred  to  Venus,  being,  according  to  the  old  mythologj', 
the  island  that  received  this  goddess  when  she  arose  from  the  sea. 

CERINTHUS  (abusively  named  ^lEitiNTnus,  i.e.,  a  halter),  a  heretic  who  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  apostolic  age,  but  of  whom  we  have  notliing  better  tlian  uncertain  and  con- 
fused accounts.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  studied  philosophy  in  Alex- 
andria. From  Egypt  he  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  lived  in  Ephesus  contemporane- 
ously (according  to  the  belief  of  the  church)  with  the  aged  apostle  John.  Tradition 
tells'us  that  John  held  the  heretic  in  such  detestation,  that,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when 
he  encountered  C.  in  the  baths  of  Ephesus,  lie  immediately  left  the  place,  saying  to 
those  about  him:  "  Let  us  flee  home,  lest  the  bath  should  fall  while  Ceriuthus  is  with- 
in." It  Avas  believed  in  tlie  ancient  cburch,  that  the  gospel  of  St.  John  was  written  in 
opposition  to  the  tenets  of  C;  and  the  Roman  presbyter  Cains  (about  she  clo.se  of  the 
2d  c.)  suppo.scd  that  C  had  revenged  himself  by  falsely  ascribing  the  authorship  of  the 
Apocalypse  to  St.  John — it  being  in  reality  his  own  work!  The  fathers  contradict  one 
another  in  their  accounts  of  Cerinthu-s.  Some  describe  him  as  a  complete  Gno.stic,  in 
whieli  case  he  would  be  the  earliest  recorded  teacher  of  that  sect;  others  say  that 
he  held  coarse  and  sensual  millenarian  views,  making  the  millennium  (q.v.),  with 
the  licentious  fancy  of  an  Arab,  consist  chiefly  in  "nuptial  delights;"  and  that  he 
believed  the  .lewish  ceremonial  law  to  be  in  part  binding  upon  Christians.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  C.  made  use  of  the  Jewish  law  at  le;ist  as  a  sym])ol  for  his  Gnostic 
doctrines,  and  also  employed  millenarian  terms  in  a  symbolical  manner;  a  very  natural 
thing  for  him  to  do,  on  the  hypothesis  which  Neander  and  others  have  suggested — tliat 
Gnosticism  originated,  not  among  the  minds  which  had  received  a  true  Hellenic  cul- 
ture, but  among  the  Judaizing  sects,  whose  thcosophy  was  a  jumble  of  the  spiritual  and 
the  material.  C.  being  the  oldest  teacher  of  Judaico-Gnostic  principles,  there  would 
naturally  be  a  greater  incongruity  and  want  of  harmony  in  his  language  and  ideas  than 
characterized  Gnostici.sm  at  a  later  period  of  its  development;  and  subsequent  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  destitute  as  all  of  them  were  of  precise  historic:d  knowledge  and  sound 
prin(  iples  of  criticism,  could  liardly  avoid  misunderstanding  a  system  which  is  not  con- 
sistent throughout,  but  bears  evident  marks  of  being  formed  in  a  transition  epoch. — 
Paiilus  IIii<h>ri(t  Ccrinthi  (Jena,  1799);  Neander,  Kircltengescliichte,  vol.  i.,  part  3. 

C£  RITE,  or  O'cnnoiTE,  is  the  silirnte  of  rerinm.  It  is  found  as  a  mineral  in  gneiss, 
at  "Westmanland,  Redderhyttan,  and  Bastnils.  It  contains  in  100  parts — silica,  16; 
peroxide  of  cerium,  26.05';  oxide  of  lantlianum,  33.38;  carbonic  acid.  4.02;  alumina, 
1.68;  peroxide  of  iron,  3.53;  lime.  3.56;  oxide  of  manganese,  0.27;  and  water,  9.1.  It 
occurs  in  granular  pieces  of  a  clove-brown,  cherry-red,  or  gray  color,  with  a  white 
streak,  a  splintery  fracture,  an  adamantine  lu.ster,  and  is  translucent  at  the  edges. 

CERI  THIT7M,  a  genus  and  the  type  of  a  family,  cerWii<i(l(p.  of  jjasteropodous  mol- 
lusea  of  the  order  pictinibrmicltinia  of  Cuvier.  The  shell  is  spiral,  elongated,  and 
many-whirled,  with  an  oval  oblique  aperture,  which  has  a  short  canal  in  front.  The 
species  of  this  family  are  niimerous,  most  of  them  marine,  but  many  inhabiting  estuaries 
anil  brackish  rather  Uian  salt  wat(!r;  some  are  found  in  lakes  and  rivers.  A  few  belong 
to  temperate  climates,  but  most  of  them  are  tropical,  and  in  mangrove  swamijs  they  par- 
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ticulurly  abound.  The  fossil  species  are  very  numerous,  almost  all  limited  to  the  tertiary 
formations.     See  Bagsuot  Beds. 

CERIUM  is  a  rare  metal  found  native  in  cerite  (q.v.)  and  a  few  other  minerals.  It  is 
a  "wliite  metal,  has  not  been  obtained  in  any  quantity,  is  not  therefore  eiBplo3'ed  in  any 
manufacture,  and  forms  two  oxides  and  a  numerous  class  of  salts. 

CEROPLAS  TIC  (Lat.  cera,  wax),  the  art  of  modeling  in  wax.     See  "Wax-work. 

CEROSTRO  TUM,  or  Cestko'tum,  (Lat.),  a  species  of  encaustic  paintiui^  upon  horn  or 
ivory,  the  lines  of  the  design  being  burned  in  with  the  centrum  or  burning  needle,  and 
wax' introduced  in  the  furrows  thus  made. 

CEROX  YLON.     See  Wax  Palm. 

CERR'ETO,  a  t.  of  South  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bencvento,  situated  on  a  slope  of 
the  Apennines,  about  22  m.  n.e.  of  Capua.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  cathedral,  and 
manufactures  of  coarse  cloth.     The  district  produces  good  wine.     Pop.  G,4G9. 

CERPiO  DE  PASCO,  or  Pasco.     See  Cerro  Gordo,  ante. 

CER'RO  GOR  DO,  the  name  of  several  localities  of  Spanish  America. — 1.  A  plateau  in 
Mexico,  the  most  easterly  on  the  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital.  Here,  on  the  18th 
April,  1S47,  the  Americans  totally  defeated  the  Mexicans. — 2.  A  city  of  Peru,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Pasco,  in  the  department  of  Junin.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
richest  silver  mines  in  the  republic;  and  standing  at  an  elevation  of  14,100  ft.,  it  has,  all 
the  year  round,  the  temperature  of  an  English  winter.  The  estimates  of  the  population 
range  from  7,000  to  1G,000.     C.  G.  is  140  m.  to  the  n.e.  of  Lima. 

CERRO  GORDO.  See  Cerro  Gordo,  ante,  a  mountain  pass  on  the  national  road 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  April  IS,  1847,  gen.  Scott  with  a  United  States 
force  of  8.500  defeated  Santa  Anna,  the  Mexican  leader,  with  12,000  men,  at  this  place. 
The  Mexican  loss  was  from  1,0J0  to  1,200  killed  and  wounded  and  3,000  prisoners;  that 
of  the  other  side,  63  killed  and  3G8  wounded. 

CERRO  GORDO,  a  co.  ki  n.  Iowa,  intersected  both  e.  and  w.,  and  n.  and  s,  by  rail- 
roads, and  watered  by  Shell  Rock  river.  Lime  creek,  and  the  headwaters  of  Beaver  Dam 
river;  652.sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  11,461.    It  is  an  agricultural  region.     Co.  seat.  Mason  City. 

CERRO  GORDO  DE  POTOSI',  a  mountain  in  Bolivia,  directly  s.w.  of  Potosi,  con- 
taining very  rich  silver  mines.     The  sunnnit  is  16,150  ft.  above  sea  level. 

CERTALDO,  a  market  t.  of  central  Italy,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Elsa.  about 
18  m.  s.w.  of  Florence.  It  is  noteworthy  as  the  residence  of  Boccaccio,  as  well  as  the 
scene  of  his  death.  His  house,  surmounted  with  a  tower,  is  still  standing,  and  contains 
the  articles  of  furniture  belonging  to  the  poet's  time,  and  a  fresco  painting  of  him  by 
Benvenuto  Cellini.     Pop.  8,562. 

CERTHIAD5;,  a  family  of  birds,  generally  placed  in  the  great  order  rnsf.^.wm?  ov  pas- 
serinc,  and  tribe  tenuirostrcs,  although  some  naturalists  have  ranked  thorn  in  the  order 
seansorcs.  They  mostly  live  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  feeding  on  insects 
which  they  find  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark;  and  many  of  them  aia  themselves  by  their 
stiff  tail-feathers  in  retaining  their  position  as  they  search  for  their  food  on  the  perpendicu- 
lar stem.  Their  claws  are  long  and  sharp ;  the  hind-toe  is  also  elongated,  so  that  they  can 
take  lirm  hold  of  the  bark  or  of  a  small  branch;  and  many  of  them  can  pass  round  a 
horizontal  branch,  clinging  to  its  under-suriace  with  their  backs  to  the  ground.  The  bill  of 
many  is  slender  and  curved;  others,  however,  have  a  comparatively  short  and  straight 
bill.  The  tongue  is  cartilaginous  at  the  extremity,  and  so  fitted  to  aid  in  seizing  insect 
prey.  The  plumage  is  usually  dull  and  uniform;  but  the  birds  are  lively  and  active  in 
their  habits.  The  species  are  numerous  and  widely  diffused;  they  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  genera.  All  of  them  are  small  birds.  The  creepers  (q.v.),  forming  the  genus 
ceri/iia,  are'regarded  as  exhibiting  the  type  of  the  family.  Wrens  and  nut-hatches, 
although  referred  to  it,  depart  very  considerably  from  this  type.  Many  small  tropical 
and  subtropical  birds,  which  live  by  sucking  honey  from  flowers,  formerly  referred  to 
this  family,  are  now  separated  from  it. 

CERTIFICATE,  a  written  testimony  to  the  truth  of  a  certain  fact  or  facts.  The  law 
of  England  recognizes  certificates  for  various  purposes.  1.  Annual  C.  of  attorneys.  See 
Attor:>ey.  2.  C.  of  appointment  of  the  creditors'  assignees  to  a  bankrupt's  estate 
and  effects.  3.  C.  of  conformity  of  a  bankrupt.  4.  C.  of  counsel,  to  enable  a  pauper  to 
litigate  in  forma  pauperis.  5.  C.  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  common-law  courts  at 
Westminster,  which  are  of  various  kinds  and  for  various  purposes.  6.  C.  of  registrj'  of 
a  ship;  which  is  a  copy  of  what  is  entered  in  the  registrvof  the  ship  in  the  books  of  the 
custom-house.  This  C.  is  granted  by  the  collector,  comptroller,  or  principal  oflBcer  of 
the  customs  at  the  port  of  registry,  and  delivered  to  the  captain  as  a  voucher  of  the  char- 
acter and  privileges  of  the  vessel  as  a  British  ship. 

CERTIFICA'TION,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  signifies  the  judicial  assurance  given  to  a 
party  of  tlie  course  to  be  followed  by  the  judge  in  case  he  disobeys  the  will  of  a  sum- 
mons, or  other  writ  or  order  of  the  court.  Reiterated  contumacy  on  the  part  of  the 
defender  was  at  one  time  punished  with  confiscation  of  his  property  (1449,  c.  29),  but 
now  C.  amounts  to  nothing  beyond  an  intimation  that  if  he  fails  to  appear  in  the  usual 
U.  K.  in.-41 
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manner,  the  judge  ■will  decern,  or  pronounce  judgment  against  him.  The  most  impor- 
tant C.  i;?  in  the  process  of  reduction-iinprobalion  (q.v.).  In  this  action,  two  terms-  are 
allowed  for  the  production  of  the  deed  called  for.  and  sought  to  be  reduced.  There- 
after, an  additional  ten  days  are  given;  but  .should  production  not  be  satisfied  on  their 
expiry,  decree  of  C.  will  l)e  pronounced,  and  this  decree  has  the  effect  of  declaring  the 
deed  to  be  forged  and  fal)ricaied.  Sucii  a  decree,  even  though  pronounced  in  absence, 
can  hardly  be  recalled.  In  simple  reduction  (see  Redvction),  the  C.  is  only  to  the  effect 
thai  llic  deed  shall  be  void  and  null,  till  produced. 

CERTIFIED  COPY.    See  Evidence. 

CERTIORARI  (l-at.  to  be  certiorated,  or  more  fully  and  accurately  informed  of),  in 
English  law,  is  an  original  writ  issuing,  in  civil  cases,  out  of  the  chancery  division  of 
the  hiirii  cotu't  of  justice,  and  in  criminal  from  the  queen's  bench  division  of  the  same 
court.  This  writ,  which  runs  in  the  cpieen's  name,  is  addressed  to  judges  or  officers  of 
an  inferior  court,  commanding  them  to  certify  or  to  return  the  records  of  a  cause 
depending  before  them,  in  order  that  the  party  may  obtain  more  sure  and  speedy  jus- 
tice, fnjin  such  justices  as  shall  be  assigned  to  determine  the  cause.  A  writ  of  C.  may 
be  granted  at  tlu;  in>tince  cither  of  the  prosecutor  or  defender;  but  to  prevent  its  being 
used  as  an  instrument  of  oppression  by  the  one  party  against  the  other,  it  is  provided  (5 
and  ()  Will.  IV.  c.  ii'i,  and  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  30)  that  either  party,  before  applying  for  it, 
must  obtain  the  leave  of  the  coiu't,  and  enter  into  recognizances. 

The  writ  passes  on  a  bill  of  C,  which  states  the  proceedings  in  the  inferior  court,  so 
far  as  they  have  gone;  sets  forth  the  alleged  ground  of  incompetency,  by  suggesting  that 
the  cause  is  beyonrl  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  that  the  defendant  or  wiFnesses  live 
beyond  it,  or  the  like  reason  why  substantial  justice  cannot  be  done.  The  Avrit  is  now 
chiffly  used  in  the  queen's  bench  division,  and  is  the  usual  mode  of  correcting  excesses 
of  justices  of  the  peace  in  miscellaneous  matters. 

OERTIORA'RI  {ante),  a  writ  by  a  .su]ierior  to  an  inferior  court  of  record,  reqtiiring 
the  latter  to  send  to  the  former  some  proceeding  pending,  or  the  record  of  some  cause 
terminated  in  cases  where  the  proceedings  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  cour.se  of 
common  law.  The  writ  is  granted  or  refusett  at  the  discretion  of  the  superior  court, 
and  the  usual  result  is  that  Uie  proceedings  below  are  either  quashed  or  affirmed. 

CERTOSA  DI  PA'VIA,  L.\,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  monasteries  in  the  world,  is 
situated  in  liie  ncighljoriiood  of  Pavia,  and  was  founded,  1396,  by  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
Visconti,  tirst  duke  of  Milan,  to  appease  his  conscience  for  the  murder  of  his  uncle.  The 
chureh  is  a  splendid  structure  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  the  ground-plan  being  249 
ft.  long  by  173  ft.  broad.  It  has  altogether  12  chapels,  7  in  the  whcl'j  length  of  the 
chur  h.  and  5  in  the  transept,  some  of  which  are  decorated  with  fine  frescoes  and  paint- 
inirs.  Tiie  richly  sculi)tured  faradc.  designed  Ijy  Ambrogio  da  Fossano,  named  Borgog- 
uoiK!,  was  commenced  in  1473.  The  building  is  made  up  of  various  styles,  but  the 
pointed  prevails  in  the  interior,  vviiich  is  decorated  witii  frescoes,  paintings,  etc.,  by  Dan 
Crespi,  Andrea  Solari,  Campi,  and  Ambrogio  Fo.ssano,  and  couti'ius  a  gorgeous  high- 
altar,  the  mausoleum  of  the  founder,  and  several  monuments. 

CERU  MEN.  This  term  is  applied  to  j'ellow  Avaxy  matter  which  is  secreted  by  certain 
glaniU  lymir  in  the  external  auditory  canal,  or  the  ))assage  that  leads  from  the  external 
openimr  of  the  ear  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympamun.  Its  main  use.  doubtle.s.s,  is  to 
lul)ricate  this  passage.  It  possesses  a  peculiarly  hitter  taste,  and  some  ph3siologists  have 
Ijclieved  that  in  cf)nsequence  of  this  property  it  prevents  insects  from  entering  the  audi- 
tory canal.     It  is  popularly  known  as  ear-wax. 

CEEITSE,  or  WniTi;-LT;.\D,  the  basis  of  white  oil-paint,  is  a  rarhonnte  of  lend.  It  has 
several  other  names — krems,  Nottingham  white,  tlake-wjdte,  etc.  Like  all  other  prepa- 
rations of  lead,  C.  is  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  exhalations  from  sewers,  or  by  any- 
thing which  contains  snlpiiuretted  hydrogen,  in  which  case  it  is  changed  to  a  dull  and 
leaden  hue.  Neither  will  it  bear  to  be  mixed  with  any  pigment  containing  sulphur, 
such  as  vermilion.  It  is  supjiosed  that  the  white  oxide  of  zinc  might  be  substituted  for 
C.  as  a  white  pigment  with  advantage. 

CERUT'TI,  GitsRPPK  Antoine  JoAcnrH,  17.38-92;  a  .Tesnit  and  professor  in  the  col- 
lege of  that  order  in  Lyons.  Amr)ng  his  works  are  an  A}wlor/i/  for  the  Institute  of  the 
Jesuits;  a  Mnnoir  of  the  People  of  Fro  nee;  a  poem  entitled  The  Gaiflen  (f  Bietz.  He  also 
edited  a  weekly  journal,  and  was  once  elected  to  the  legislative  a.ssembly. 

CERVANTES  8AAVE  DRA,  Altfiir.i,  dk,  one  of  the  greatest  imaginative  writers  of 
Spain,  was  1).  of  an  old  (laiieian  family,  at  .Mcala  de  llcnares,  Oct.  9,  l.')47.  He  studied 
at  .Salamanca,  and  afterwards  at  Madrid,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
learned  theologian,  Juan  Lojx'Z  de  Iloyos,  who  was  then  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the 
university.  But  his  natural  love  of  poetry  led  him  to  sj)end  most  of  his  time  in  writing 
elegies,  ballads,  sonnets,  and  a  pastoral  romance  entitled  VUenn.  When  22  3'ear.'<  old, 
C.  served  for  some  time  as  valet  (le-chambre  to  cardinal  Giulio  Aquaviva  of  Rome.  In 
1570,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  under  the  command  of  the  papal  admiral,  Marco  Antonio 
Cf)lonna,  and  fought  gallantly  atrainst  the  Turks.  At  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  he  was 
maimed  for  life  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  left  hand.  lie  afterwards  took  part  in  vari- 
ous campaigns.     Captured  by  an  Algerine  squadron,  he  was  made  a  slave,  but  was  ran- 
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somed  in  1580,  .after  a  four  venrs"  captivity.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  rejoined  his  regi- 
niont  in  the  army  ^s^'^tby  Philip  II.  to  support  liis  claims  in  Portugal,  and  distinguished 
liimst'lf  in  the  expidition  to  the  Azores.  In  1584,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  retired 
into  private  life,  to  devote  his  attention  to  literature.  Soon  after  his  publication  of  the 
pa.'^toral  romance,  Galatea,  (1584),  he  married,  commenced  writing  lor  the  stage,  and 
produced,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  many  as  80  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  the 
tragedj'  Numancia  is  the  most  remarkable.  During  the  years  1588-99,  he  lived  in  strait- 
ened circumstances  in  Seville.  In  1G05,  he  once  more  appeared  as  an  author,  and  now 
in  a  sphere  exactly  suited  to  his  genius.  In  his  immortal  work,  Don  Quixote,  C.  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  that  taste  for  extravagant  romances  of  chivalrv  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed. The  lirst  part  of  this  great  satirical  work  appeared  in  Madrid,  andw^as  received 
at  first  coolly,  but  soon  afterwards  with  loud  applause,  which,  at  a  later  period,  was 
echoed  from  all  parts  of  etlucated  Europe.  Don  Quixote,  though  written  with  a  satirical 
purpose,  is  throughout  pervaded  by  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  With  that  universality 
which  belongs  to  the  highest  genius,  C.  connected  a  universal  human  interest  with 
descriptions  of  local  and  temporary  characteristics.  He  did  not  intend  by  his  Don 
Quixote  to  burlesque  the  old  Spanish  knight-errantry,  for,  as  Mr.  Ford  remarks  (see 
Handbook  of  Spain,  part  i.,  p.  238),  "  the  thing  had  expired  a  centurj"^  before  his  birth;" 
but  to  put  an  end  to  the  absurd  antl  affected  romances  which  it  was  then  the  fashion  to 
read,  and  which  were  believed  to  be  true  pictures  of  chivaliy.  lie  had  also,  it  is  quite 
clear,  another  object  in  view — viz.,  to  show  that  the  deeper  and  truer  and  more  guile- 
less a  nature  is,  the  more  will  it  become  the  jest  and  ])utt  of  real  life;  but  he  likewise 
teaches  us  that  the  pure  heart  and  the  high  soul  olitain  a  triumph  which  misfortunes 
and  blunders  cannot  tarnish;  for  the  knight  always  "disinterested,  generous,  elevated, 
and  beneficent,"  though  "the  sweet  bells  of  his  intellect  are  jangled  and  out  of  tune," 
maintains  throughout  a  firm  hold  on  our  affections  and  esteem.  Charles  Lamb  has  truly 
said,  that  readeis  who  see  nothing  more  than  a  burlesque  in  Don  Quixote,  have  but  a 
shallow  appreciation  of  the  work. 

Though  received  with  enthusiasm,  Don  Quixote  brought  no  pecuniary  rew\ard  to  the 
author,  lie  was  left  in  the  obscurity  and  poverty  in  which  he  had  passed  so  many 
years,  and  vainly  endeavored  to  improve  his  circumstances.  After  silence  during  sev- 
eral }-ears,  C.  published  his  twelve  Norelas  ExairqMres  (Exemplary  Tales),  1613;  his 
Viarje  ul  Par  nana  (Journey  to  Parnassus),  1614 — his  next  best  production  io  Don  Quixote; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  produced  eight  new  dramas,  but  these  were  indifferentlj'- 
received.  In  1614,  a  certain  Alonso  Fernandez  de  Avellaneda  published  at  Tarragona 
a  so-called  continuation  of  Don  Quixote,  which  was  made  a  vehicle  of  abuse  lav- 
ished on  Cervantes.  It  appears  that  C.  suffered  considerably  under  the.se  despicable 
attacks;  but  he  revenged  himself  in  nol)le  style  by  publishing  (1615)  the  true  continua- 
tion oi  Don  Quixote.  Xear  the  close  of  his  career,  C.  found  a  patron  in  the  count  of 
Lemos,  who  relieved  his  poverty.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  resided  in 
Madrid,  where  he  died,  April  23,  1616.  No  stone  marks  the  spot  where  his  remains 
were  interred.  His  novel,  Tlie  Sorrows  of  Persiles  and  Sigismunda,  was  posthumously 
oublished.  In  1835,  when  the  hou.se  inwhl.-h  the  poet  had  lived  in  Madrid  was  rebuilt, 
a  bust  of  C,  h\  the  sculptor  Don  Antonio  Sola,  was  placed  in  the  front. 

Among  the  several  editions  of  Don  Quixote,  we  may  mention  the  splendid  one  in  4 
vols.  (Madrid,  1780);  that  by  Pellicer  (5  vols.,  :Madrid,  1798);  the  fourth  published  by 
the  ]Madrid  academy,  with  an  admirable  life  of  C.  by  Navarette  (5  vols  ,  Madrid,  1819); 
Diego  Clemencin's  edition,  with  the  most  complete  commentary  (6  vols.,  IVIadrid,  1833-39); 
and  a  good  pocket-edition,  published  at  Leipsic  (6  vols.,  lSOO-7).  Of  the  collected  works 
of  C,  an  edition,  not  containing  the  comedies,  appeared  at  Madrid  (16  vols.,  1803-5); 
and  another,  without  the  Journey  to  Parna.ssus,  was  published  in  the  sam.e  city  (11 
vols.,  1829).  Don  Aug.  Garcia  de  Arrieta  published  a  selection  from  the  works  of  C. 
(10  vols.,  Paris,  1826-32);  and  a  reprint  of  the  collected  w^orks  is  included  in  Baudrj-'s 
Celeccion  de  los  Mtjores  Autores  Espanoles  (Pavh,  1840-41).  England  has  been  fertile  in 
translations  of  C.'s  immortal  work.  The  first  is  that  of  Thomas  Skelton  (1612-20),  in 
addition  to  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Philips,  Motteux,  Smollett,  Durfey,  Jar- 
vis,  "\Yilmot,  and  Clark.     The  best  are  those  of  Skelton,  Jarvis,  and  Clark. 

CEEVE  EA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Barcelona.  28  m.  e.  of  the  city  of  Lerida. 
It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  is  surrounded  by  old  walls  pierced  with  nine  gates,  and  the 
west  approach  is  commanded  bj^  a  castle,  which  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition.  The 
university  of  Lerida  was  removed  here  by  Philip  V.,  but  it  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Barcelona.  The  university  building,  a  massive  but  unsightly  edifice,  is  still  standing. 
C.  has  manufactures  of  linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  fabrics.     Pop.  5,300. 

CERVE'TERE,  or  Certe'tri  (ancient  Ca^re  or  Agylla),  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  27  m.  w. 
of  Pome.  Though  now  a  place  of  some  700  or  800"  inhabitants,  it  was  formerly  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  of  Etruria.  possessing,  it  is  said,  a  famous  collection  of  paint- 
ings before  even  Rome  was  founded.  Many  Etruscan  remains  of  value  have  been 
found  here. 

CERVET'ERfe,  or  Cervet'ri  (ante),  a  village  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Caere,  in  s. 
Etruria.  near  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  in  the  district  of  Civita  Vecchia,  32  m.  from  Rome. 
It  afforded  refuge  to  the  Tarquins  after  their  expulsion  from  Rome,  and  was  by  tlie 
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Romans  cliosen  as  the  safest  hiding-place  of  their  treasures  during  the  occupation  of 
the  capital  by  the  Gauls.  The  old  city  thenceforward  declined,  and  in  1250  was 
deserted  by  a  large  portion  of  its  inhabitants,  avIio  removed  to  the  present  village  of 
Ceri.  From  the"  fact  that  the  old  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  Roman  citizenship 
without  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  "  Cairite  franchise"  came  to  be  a  proverbial  expression 
denoting  disfranchisement.  ^lauy  interesting  Etruscan  remains  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the  city.     One  of  the  sepulchres  belonged  to  the  Tarquin  family. 

CER'VIA,  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  13  m.  s.s.e.  of  Ravenna.     It 

is  regularly  built,  has  a  cathedral  and  several  convents;  and  from  a  marsh  in  the  neigh- 
borhood about  50,(100  tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained,  the  salt-works  employing  a 
considerable  number  of  the  population,  which  is  about  6,000. 

CERVIDJE  AND  CEE'VUS.    See  Deer. 

CERVIN,  Mont  (Ger.  MatterJiorn;  Ital.  Monte  Silvio),  a  mountain  of  the  Pennine 
Alps,  about  40  m.  e.n.e.  of  ^lont  Blanc,  and  between  the  Valais  in  Switzerland  and  the 
Yal  d'Aosta  in  Piedmont.  Above  an  unbroken  glacier  line  of  11,000  ft.  high,  it  rises  in 
an  inaccessible  obelisk  of  rock,  more  than  3000  ft.  higlier,  and  is  described  by  the  late 
prof.  Forbes  as  the  most  striking  natural  object  he  had  ever  seen.  The  total  elevation 
of  the  mountain  is  14,836  feet.  The  Col  of  Mont  C,  used  as  a  passage  for  horses  and 
mules  in  summer,  has  an  elevation  of  10,938  feet. 

CERVINA'RA,  a  t.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Avcllino,  12  m.  n.w.  of  Avellino.  It 
has  a  convent  and  several  churches,  and  a  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district.  Pop. 
2,328. 

CE'SARI,  Giuseppe  (sometimes  called  Giuseppino,  or  il  Cavaliere  d'Arpino),  an 
Italian  painter,  was  b.  at  Rome,  1570,  and  d.  there  in  1640  (or  1642).  He  was  greatly 
honored  by  no  less  than  five  jiopes,  and  his  paintings  were  always  highly  popular.  His 
works — in  fresco  and  oil — display  lively  imagination,  gay  coloring,  and  great  tact  in 
execution;  but  are  deficient  in  natural  simplicity,  correctness  of  design,  symmetry  of 
arrangement,  and  dignity  of  style.  As  he  was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  mannerists,  he 
was  the  chief  object  of  the  attacks  made  by  the  artistic  reformers,  Caravaggio,  the 
Caracci,  and  their  followers — who  constituted  the  naturalisli — on  the  conventional  or 
pseudo-idealistic  style  of  painting. 

CESAROT  TI,  MELcnioRE,  an  excellent  Italian  poet,  was  b.  at  Padua,  15th  May, 
1730,  and  d.  3d  Nov.,  1808.  He  gained  a  reputation  by  tiie  vigor  and  originality  of 
his  style,  especiall}" in  his  translation  of  Macpherson's  Oman  (2  vols.,  Padua,  1763).  The 
versification  of  this  work,  like  that  of  C.'s  free  translation  of  the  Iliad,  under  the  title  of 
La  Morte  di  Ettore,  was  admired  by  Alfieri.  C.  Tuiqucstionably  threw  fresh  life  into 
Italian  literature,  but  few  in  this  country  will  consider  his  enthusiasm  very  rational, 
when  it  could  induce  him  to  think  poor  Macpherson  a  better  poet  than  Homer.  C.'s  best 
work  was  his  Sagrjio  culla  FiUmfia  delle  Lingue  (Padua,  1785),  written  in  opposition  to 
the  academical  pedantry  of  La  Crusca.  His  prose  style  is  vigorous,  but  full  of  innova- 
tions, especially  Gallicisms. 

CESENA,  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  about  12  m.  s.e.  of  Forli,  on  the  Emilian  Way.  It  is 
pleasant!}-  situated  on  a  hill-slope,  washed  by  the  Savio.  Its  principal  bui!din,^s  are  the 
Palazzo  Puhhlico,  the  Capuchin  church,  and  the  library  foimded  by  Domenico  Malatesta 
Novello,  in  1452,  with  a  rich  collection  of  MSS.  There  are  many  monasteries  and  nun- 
nerie.i,  as  befits  a  place  that  gave  l)irth  to  two  popes — Pius  VI.  and  VII.  It  has  some 
silk  factories,  with  a  trade  in  wine  and  silk;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  productive  sulphur- 
mines.     Pop.  '72,  35,870. 

CESNO'LA,  Lrior  Palma  dt,  ll.d.,  Coimt,  b.  in  Turin,  Italy,  1832.  When  but  15 
years  old  he  enlisted  in  the  war  again.st  Au.stria.  In  1850,  he  graduated  from  the  Turin 
royal  militarj'  academy,  receiving  a  commission  which  he  surrendered  in  1854.  In  the 
Crimean  war'  he  was  a  staff  oflicer.  lie  emigrated  to  New  York  in  1860,  and  l)egan 
teaching  languages.  The  next  year  he  married  one  of  his  pupils,  a  daughter  of  com- 
modore Reid,  of  the  U.  S.  navy.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  he  was  col.  of  cavalry 
and  participated  in  many  engagements  until  June,  1863,  wnen  he  was  wounded  and 
made  prisoner.  He  was  exdianged  not  long  after,  and  left  the  service  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  with  the  rank  of  brig.gen.;  at  once  became  an  American  citizen,  and 
was  appointed  consul  at  Cyprus.  There  lie  .soon  interested  himself  deeply  in  archa:'- 
ological  researches,  and  brought  to  light  sc;ue  of  the  most  valuable  remains  of  ancient 
Greek  art  thus  far  recovered  (see  Arcileoi-ooy).  Gen.  Cesnola  has  devoted  the  greater 
portion  of  liis  time  to  Cvprian  or  Grecian  exploration  for  tlie  past  15  years.  ,  In  1878.  he 
gave  lectures  in  New  York  and  elsewliere,  and  in  1879,  was  made  a  director  of  the 
metropolitan  museum  of  art,  in  which  his  great  collection  is  deposited.  (Sec  New 
York  City.) 

Cf:SPEDES,  Carlos  Manuel  de,  b.  in  Cuba,  1819;  educated  in  the  university  at 
Havana,  and  admitted  to  the  l)ar.  He  traveled  in  Europe  and  learned  several  languages. 
At  Madrid  he  was  concerned  with  Prim  in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  compelled  to  fly.  He  returned  to  Cuba  and  began  the  practice  of  law 
When  Lopez  made  his  revolutionary  experiment,  C.  sympathized  with  the  acts  and  was 
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imprisoneff.  When  the  revolt  of  1868  began  he  was  the  leader,  and  one  of  his  first  acts 
was  to  liberate  the  slaves  on  his  sugar  estate.  On  the  10th  of  Oct.,  1808,  he  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Cuba  on  the  field  of  Yara,  and  when  the  republic  was  formally 
organized,  April  10,  1869,  he  was  elected  president.  The  attempt  at  revolution  was 
kept  up  at  intervals  until  1878.  On  the  21st  of  Feb.,  in  that  year,  the  rebellion  was  olli- 
cially  declared  at  an  end. 

CESPE  DES,  P.\CLO  DE.  1538-1008;  a  Spanish  theologian,  linguist,  poet,  painter, 
architect,  and  sculptor;  b.  at  Cordova,  and  educated  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  and  in  art 
at  Rome.  He  was  a  bold  and  correct  draughtsman,  a  skillful  anatomist,  and  a  master 
of  color  and  composition.  His  best  picture  is  "The  Last  Supper,"  at  Cordova.  But 
little  of  his  poetry  has  been  preserved,  the  most  important  being  fragments  of  The- Art 
of  Painting.     C.  held  the  office  of  i)rebeud  of  the  cathedral  of  Cordova. 

CESS,  i^robably  a  corruption  for  assess,  from  the  Ital.  assessare,  to  impose  a  tax.  It 
has  long  been  used  in  England  as  synonymous  with  the  more  modern  noun  assexsment. 
Camden,  in  (he  time  of  Elizabeth,  sj^eaks  of  every  man  being  "cessed  by  the  pole,  man 
by  man,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  goods  and  lands."     See  Land-tax. 

CESSIO  BONORUM  (Lat.  cession  or  surrender  of  goods),  a  process  which  the  law  of 

Scotland  has  borrowed  from  that  of  Rome,  and  which,  like  many  others,  is  common  to 
it  with  most  of  the  continental  sy.stems.  A  C.  B.  may  be  defined  to  be  an  equitable 
relief  from  the  severity  of  the  earlier  laws  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  granted  to  a  debtor 
in  consideration  of  a  cession  of  his  goods  to  his  creditors.  The  jurisdiction  in  cessios 
formerly  belonged  exclusively  to  the  court  of  session,  but  by  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  56,  it 
was  extended  to  sheriffs.  The  principal  regulations,  with  reference  to  this  process,  at 
present  in  force,  are  the  following:  Any  debtor  in  prison,  or  who  has  been  in  prison,  or 
even  against  whom  a  warrant  of  imprisonment  has  been  issued,  may  apply  for  a  cessio 
bohoruni.  In  his  petition,  he  sets  forth  his  inability  to  pay  his  debts,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  surrender  his  estates,  and  prays  for  interim  protection.  This  petition  must  be 
intimated  in  the  GazMe.  The  bankrupt  then  lodges  with  the  sherilf-clerk  a  state  of  his 
affairs,  subscribed  by  himself,  with  all  the  relative  books  and  papers.  On  a  day 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  he  is  examined  before  the  sheriff  on  oath;  and  if  his  creditors 
object  to  the  petition,  they  are  heard,  and  a  proof,  if  necessary,  allowed  theni.  What- 
ever order  the  sheriff  may  pronounce  is  subject  to  review  by  the  court  of  session,  or  a 
lord  ordinary  in  vacation.  Cessios  originating  in  the  court  of  session  are  sued  out  in  the 
form  of  a  summons,  by  which  all  the  creditors  are  called  as  defenders  to  tiie  action. 
Anyone  or  more  of  them  may  appear;  and  the  pursuer  will  not  be  allowed  the  benefit 
of  the  process,  till  he  has  satisfied  the  court  that  his  insolvencj'  has  arisen  from  misfor- 
tune, and  that  his  disclosure  of  the  state  of  his  affairs  is  full  and  honest  The  burden  of 
proving  objections  to  his  statement.s,  and  to  the  evidence  which  he  may  produce,  will  be 
laid  on  the  creditors.  If  the  debtor  can  find  caution  (q.v.)  to  attend  all  diets  when  called 
on,  the  sheriff  or  the  court  of  session  may  grant  him  liberation  or  protection  whilst  the 
process  is  pending.  A  decree  of  C.  B.  operates  as  an  assignation  of  the  debtor's  mova- 
ble estate  in  favor  of  a  trustee  for  behoof  of  the  creditors.  These  trustee.^,  like  tlio.se  in 
sequestrations,  are  now  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  accountant  in  bankruptcy. 
A  C.  B.  differs  from  a  sequestration  (q.v.)  in  this,  that  it  confers  no  power  on  the  bank- 
rapt  to  insist  on  his  discharge,  and  affords  no  protection  against  the  attachment  of  his 
subsec£uent  acquisitions  by  his  crediters.  The  debtor  has  the  privilege  of  retaining  his 
working  tools;  but  nothing  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  mere  aliment  will  be  allowed, 
even  to  half-pay  officers  and  clergymen. 

CESTIUS,  Pyramid  op,  a  Roman  monument  of  the  Augustan  age,  situated  close  to 
the  Porto  San  Paolo,  partly  without  and  partly  within  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  It  is 
known  to  every  English  traveler,  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cemetery  where 
Protestants  dying  in  Rome  are  buried.  The  exterior  form  is  perfectl^^  preserved;  but 
of  the  paintings  which  formerly  decorated  the  internal  walls,  only  a  few  traces  remain. 
Several  copies  of  these  paintings  have  been  made,  of  which  we  mav  mention  those  edited 
by  Falconieri,  1661.  The  pyramid  is  125  ft."  high,  100  ft.  in  width  at  the  base;  the  walls 
25  ft.  thick.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  tufa,  faced  with  slabs  of  Carrara  marble,  now  per- 
fectly black  with  age,  and  rests  on  a  base  of  travertine  3  ft.  high.  The  interior  contains 
burial  chambers  of  considerable  extent.  The  inner  walls  are  covered  with  hard  stucco, 
and  the  roof  is  vaulted.  Both  the  walls  and  the  roof  were  covered  with  paintings  of 
female  figures.  The  memory  of  the  Cains  Cestius  for  whom  this  pyramid  was  built  has 
perished,  but  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  the  Cestius  whom  Cicero — in  the  ora- 
tion pro  Flacco — mentions  as  a  rich  man  of  business,  who,  having  no  children,  left  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a  moimment  to  himself.  Two  fluted  columns  of 
white  marble,  now  standing  before  the  p,vrainid  of  C,  with  their  bases  and  two  other 
bases,  were  discovered  in  the  excavations  of  1663.  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid.  In  the 
cemetery,  the  remains  of  several  celebrated  men  have  their  resting-place,  among  whom 
are  the  poets  Keats  and  Shelley,  Wyatt  the  sculptor,  and  Bell  the  anatomist. 

CESTOID  WOEMS  (Lat.  cfstiis,  a  band  or  throng),  a  family  of  entozon.  or  intestinal 
worms,  of  the  order  Cmklrnintha  (q.v.),  consisting  of  tape-worms  and  other  creatures 
which  resemble  them  in  structure  and  habits.     The  number  of  different  kinds  of  C.  W. 
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is  great.  Their  natural  history  is  important  in  reference  to  the  health  of  human  beings 
and  of  the  most  valuable  domesticated  animals;  and  although  the  subject  is  not  in  all 
respects  an  agreeable  one,  it  presents  much  tliat  is  interesting  and  "wonderful.  Recent 
discoveries  have  given  it  an  entirely  new  ciuuacler. 

C.  W.,  in  their  most  perfect  state,  when  alone  the}' possess  the  form  from  which 
their  name  is  derived,  are  in  reality  compound  animals,  lil<e  many  zoophj-tes  and  asci- 
dians.  They  do  not,  however,  lilie  these,  subsist  by  food  entering  the  system  through 
mouths  with'  which  tlie  individuals  composing  it  are  furnished ;  for  the  joints  of  a  cestoid 
worm,  the  individuals  composing  the  system  or  "colony,"  have  no  mouth;  nor  is  there 
any  mouth  in  what  is,  on  various  accounts,  quite  properly  regarded  as  tlie  head,  but 
nutriment  is  obtained  from  the  surrounding  medium  hy  endosrrmge  (q.w);  nourisliing 
juices  entering  everywhere  through  the  skin,  as  in  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  of  plants, 
into  the  cellular  tissue  or  7)a/rnrA,y;/u<  of  Mhich  the  wliole  body  consists.  The  liead  of 
a  cestoid  worm  is  furnished  Avitli  organs — different  in  different  kinds — by  which  it 
afiixcs  itself  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestine  of  a  vertebrate  animal.  ^Yhen  lirst  it 
gets  into  this  situation,  tlie  buiiy  is  very  short,  and  has  no  joints;  but  they  soon  begin 
to  appear  as  transverse  strife,  and  gradually  increasing  in  size,  become  in  most  of  the 
kinds  very  distinct,  and  at  last  separate  from  the  system  in  whicli  they  Avere  i)roduce(l, 
and  are  carried  away  out  of  the  intestines  of  the  animal  which  contained  them.  This 
docs  not  take  i)lace,  liowcver,  till  they  liave  not  only  become  mature  in  the  development 
of  the  sexual  organs — the  principal  organs  to  be  observed  in  them — but  until  they  are 
full  of  what  are  called  eggs,  which,  indeed,  are  rather  young  ones  ready  for  a  separate 
existence,  and  each  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  protective  shell.  Each  joint  of  a  cestoid  worm 
is  androg3-nous.  Whilst  the  most  matured  joints  are  thrown  off  from  the  posterior  end, 
new  joints  are  continually  formed,  as  at  first,  in  the  j^art  nearest  to  the  head.  The 
number  of  joints  thus  formed  from  a  single  individual  is  very  great,  as  will  appear 
when  it  is  considered  that  tape  Avorms  have  been  found  20  feet  long  or  upwards,  and 
that  these  have  probably  1)een  throwing  off  joints  in  large  numbers  before  opiiortuuity 
has  been  obtained  of  measuring  them. 

As  the  C.  W.  have  no  mouth,  so  thej^  have  no  alimentary  canal.  Some  of  them,  as 
the  true  tape-worms,  liave  been  supposed  to  imbibe  nourishment  by  the  sucking  disks  of 
the  head;  but  these  are  more  probably  mere  organs  of  attachment,  and  the  canals  which 
are  seen  to  arise  behind  them,  apparently  belong,  not  to  the  digestive,  but  to  the  vascular 
system,  and  are  united  by  transverse  vessels  or  vascular  rings  in  the  head  and  in  each 
of  the  segments.  The  only  trace  of  a  nervous  system  hitherto  observed  is  a  single  gan- 
glion in  the  head,  which  in  some  is  seen  to  send  off'  nerves  to  the  suckers. 

The  division  into  segments  remains  imperfect  in  .some  cestoid  worms.  Those  of  the 
genus  lifjida — chiefly  found  in  birds  and  fishes — resemble  a  long  flat  ribbon,  not  evea 
notched  along  the  edge,  and  containing  a  mere  series  of  hermaphrodite  brood-places. 
"When  segmeiitation  is  perfect,  the  segments  (prof/loffickx),  on  separating  from  tiie  parent 
systam  (strohila),  possess  life  and  a  little  power  of  independent  motion,  creeping  away 
on  moist  grotuul,  plants,  etc.  Their  period  of  separate  existence,  however,  is  brief;  they 
burst  or  de(a\%  and  the  numerous  minute  embryos  which  they  contain  are  ready  to 
comnu-nce  their  career,  if  in  any  way  transferred  into  the  stomach  of  an  animal  of 
proper  kind,  which  is  generally  differen't  from  that  whose  intestine  their  parent  inhabited, 
"^his  may  happen  l)y "their  being  swallowed — or  even  the  pror/Ioft/x  itself — along  with 
water,  grass,  etc.  Sonie  of  the  C.  AV.  in  this  cn\bryo  state  find  their  appropriate  place 
in  the  stomachs  of  vertebrate,  and  others  in  those  of  invertebrate  animals. 

The  shell  l)eing  broken  or  digested,  the  young  cestoid  worm  is  set  free.  It  i.s 
extremely  unlike  the  ])roglottis  by  which  it  was" generated.  It  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  vesicle  furnished  with  a  few  micr()seo])ic  hooks.  It  possesses,  however,  a  power  of 
active  inigration  by  means  of  these  liooks,  and  is  able  to  perforate  the  stomach  of  the 
anin\al  which  contains  it.  To  tiiis  its  instinct  seems  immediately  to  promjjt  it,  and  it  is 
so  minute  that  it  passes  through  the  stomach  Avilhout  any  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
animal.  It  now  probably  gets  into  the  blood,  and  is  lodged  in  some  of  the  capillaries, 
from  which  it  makes  its  way  again  by  perforation,  until  it  finds  a  suitable  place  in 
some  of  the  ti.s.sues  or  of  the  serous  cavities,  in  the  tlesh,  or  in  such  organs  as  the  liver 
or  the  brain;  and  here  relinfiuishing  all  active  migration,  it  rapidly  increases  in  size,  at 
the  same  time  developing  a  hcaii,  wliieh  is  in  fact  that  of  a  cestoid  worm,  and  generally 
either  encysts  itself  or  i.s  encysted — inclosed  in  a  ey.st  (q.y.) — according  to  circumstances, 
or  iiccordiiig  to  its  species.  Great  numbers  of  such  parasites  are  sometimes  present  in  a 
single  animal,  causing  disea.sc  and  even  death.  Until  recently,  they  were  regarded  by 
naturalists  as  constituting  species  and  genera  quite  distinct  from  the  0.  W..  of  which 
they  are  really  the  young;  and  the  XMune  .iri>/r.r,  formerly  given  to  one  of  these  supposed 
genera,  has  now  become  a  common  name  for  the  young  of  all  ('.  W.  in  this  stage,  as 
larm  is  the  common  name  for  the  young  of  insects  in  their  first  stage  after  being  luitehed 
from  the  eg!;.  Those  seolices  which  inhabit  vertelmite  animals  very  generally  Ix'come 
distended  with  a  watery  fluid,  and  in  this  state  were  formerly  regarded  as  liydatids 
(q.v. );  little  else,  indeed.  ai)pearini:  without  very  caix'ful  examination,  but  a  .small  bag 
filled  with  fluid,  the  scolex  head  being  formed  whhin  the  bag,  although  capable  of  being 
everted  from  it.  as  tlie  finger  of  a  glove  which  has  l>een  drawn  in  at  the  end  is  turned 
out.     Such  is  the  young  of  the  conmion  tape-worm  (tceuia  solium),  formerly  known  to 
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naturalists  as  cystieercus  cellnlosm,  and  found  in  the  flesli  of  tlie  pig  and  of  some  otlier 
animals,  and  sometimes  of  man.  It  is  this  scolcx,  existing  in  great  numbers,  which 
produces  in  the  pig  tiie  diseased  state  commonly  known  as  inead;i;  and  it  is  very  unsafe 
even  to  handle  measly  pork  in  a  raw  state,  because  a  scolex  accidentally  getting  into  the 
mouth,  and  thence  into  the  stomacli,  is  likely  to  become  a  formidable  inmate  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  particular  species  has  the  power  of  multi- 
plying in  its  scolex  state,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  it  exists  in  the  flesh  of  the  pig 
may  be  unfavorable  to  its  so  doing,  and  the  prodigious  ninnbers  sometimes  existing  m  a 
single  animal  have  probably  all  entered  by  the  mouth  in  the  way  already  described,  the 
contents  of  a  single  proglottis  or  joint  of  a  tape-worm  being  perhaps  sufficient  to  account 
for  them;  but  some  scolices,  as  that  ci\\\iid  CQiiiuriis  cerebralis,  found  in  the  brain  of 
sheep,  and  the  cause  of  the  disease  called  stiiggers — now  known  to  be  the  scolex  of  a 
tcenia  of  the  dog — are  proliferous  by  a  sort  of  pullulation,  so  that  clusters  of  scolices 
cover  the  same  parental  vesicle.  Uutil,  however,  the  scolex  reaches  the  intestine  of  an 
animal  suited  to  it,  its  propagation  is  entirely  unsexual,  and  no  organs  of  sex  exist;  but 
no  sooner  is  it  there,  than  it  begins  to  develop  itself  into  a  cestoid  worm,  and  to  produce 
androgj'nous  jomts,  fertile  of  new  embryos,  as  already  described.  Thus  we  have  in 
these  creatures  an  instance,  in  its  relations  the  most  important  known,  of  the;  recently 
discovered  alternation  of  generations.  See  Generations,  Alternation  of.  The 
transference  of  the  scolex  from  its  place  of  growth  to  that  in  w;hich  it  becomes  a  cestoid 
worm,  usually  if  not  always  takes  place  by  the  animal  which  contains  it  being  eaten  by 
that  whose  intestine  is  suitable  to  its  perfect  development.  ■  Each  kind  of  cestoid  worm 
is  limited  to  certain  kinds  of  vertel)rate  animals,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment 
that  if  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  other  kinds,  the  scolices  soon  die.  The  only  C. 
W.  which  infest  the  human  species  Rrebothrioecphalun  (q.v.)  lutus,  and  tape-worms  (q. v.). 
See  Von  Siebold's  interesting  work  on  tape  and  cystic  worms,  printed  for  the  Sydenham 
society  (Loudon,  1857). 

CESTRA'CION,  a  genus  of  sharks,  regarded  as  constituting  a  distinct  family,  cestrad- 
ontiihv,  although  not  more  than  two  species  are  known  as  now  existing.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  having  two  dorsal  fins  and  one  anal,  the  first  dorsal  situated  over  the  space 
between  the  pectorals  and  ventrals;  a  spine  forming  the  front  of  each  dorsal;  a  short, 
wide  tail,  with  its  upper  lobe  strongly  notched  beneath;  the  mouth  at  the  fore-end  of 
the  snout;  spout-holes  distinctly  visible,  rather  behind  the  eyes;  eyes  destitute  of  nicti- 
tating membrane;  small  gill-openings;  and  the  front  of  the  mouth  armed  with  sharp 
angular  teeth,  whilst  the  margins  and  inner  surface  of  the  jaws  are  covered  with  pave- 
ment-like teeth,  presenting  a  general  continuity  of  surface,  as  in  skates,  and  disposed  in 
rounded  oblique  scrolls — the  former  evidently  adapted  to  the  seizing  of  food,  tlie  latter 
to  the  crushing  and  bruising  of  it.  The  Port  Jackson  shark  or  "nurse"  (C.  PhiUppi)  of 
the  Australian  seas,  and  the  cat  shark  of  Japan  and  China  (C.  zebra),  seems  to  differ 
chiefly  in  the  patterns  of  color.  The  astraciontkhji  are  particularly  interesting  to  geolo- 
gists; for  the  oldest  fossil  sharks  belong  in  great  part  to  this  family,  of  which  "  remains 
are  found  even  in  the  paleozoic  strata;  they  become  more  numerous  in  the  carbonifer- 
ous series;  they  are  very  numerous  in  the  lias  and  chalk  formations;  but  there  they  cease 
almost  entirely,  the  strata  of  the  tertiary  series  scarcely  containing  any  of  them;"  whilst 
now  the  species  are  reduced,  as  we  have  seen,  to  one  or  two,  and  other  types  of  shark 
have  become  more  prevalent. 

CESTEUM,  the  style  or  spatula  used  by  the  ancients  in  encaustic  painting  in  wax  and 
ivoiy.     See  Encaustic. 

CESTUI  QUE  TEUST,  a  person  who  possesses  the  equitable  right  to  deal  with  prop- 
erty, the  legal  estate  in  which  is  vested  in  a  trustee.  There  is  such  a  confidence  between 
the  cestui  que  trust  and  his  trustee,  that  no  action  at  law  will  lie  between  them,  but 
they  must  settle  their  differences  and  arrange  their  disputes  in  a  court  of  equity.  "  The 
phrase  cestui  que  trust  is  a  barbarous  Norman  law  French  phrase,  and  is  so  ungainly 
and  ill  adapted  to  the  English  idiom,  that  it  is  surprising  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
English  legal  profession  has  not  long  banished  it,  and  substituted  some  phrase  in  the 
English  idiom,  furnishing  an  analogous  meaning." — Wharton's  Law  Lexicon. 

CESTUI  QIT^  YIE,  a  person  whose  life  is  the  measure  of  the  duration  of  an  estate. 
If  A.  grants  to  B.  an  estate  to  be  B.  's  own  so  long  as  another  person  named  C.  lives, 
then  C.  is  the  cestui  que  tie. 

CESTUS  (Gr.  kestos,  embroidered),  a  girdle  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman  women  close 
under  the  breasts,  and  so  distinguished  from  the  zone,  worn  round  the  loins.  The  C.  of 
Venus  was  covered  with  alluring  representations,  so  that  Juno  borrowed  it  when  she 
desired  to  win  the  love  of  Jupiter. — Cestus — or,  more  correctly,  Cestus,  from  the  Lat. 
cadere,  to  slaj' — is  also  the  name  of  the  covering  for  the  hands  worn  b}"^  Roman  pugilists. 
It  was  at  first  nothing  more  than  a  leathern  thong  or  bandage  to  strengthen  the  fist;  but 
afterwards  it  was  covered  with  knots  and  nails,  and  loaded  with  lead  and  iron,  etc.,  to 
increase  the  force  of  the  blow.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  pugilist  armed  with  the  C. 
to  dash  out  the  brains  or  break  the  limbs  of  his  antagonist.  The  Roman  pugilist 
{ceestuarius)  was  often  represented  in  sculpture. 
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CETA  C£A  (Gr.  kctos,  a  whale),  an  order  of  mammalia  (q.v.)  greatly  diflfering  in  gen- 
eral form  and  habits  from  tiie  rest  of  that  class,  so  as  indeed  to  be  popularly  reckoned 
among  tishes.  The  C.  have  a  tish-like  form,  terminating  in  a  tish-like  tail  or  tail-tin, 
which,  however,  is  not  vertical,  as  in  fishes,  but  horizontal,  and  is  the  great  instrument 
of  progression;  being  moved  by  very  powerful  muscles,  commonly  with  an  oblique 
downward  and  lateral  movement,  like  that  by  which  a  boat  is  propelled  in  sculling,  but 
sometimes  by  direct  upward  and  downward  strokes,  when  greater  velocity  is  requisite. 
There  are  no  hinder  limbs,  and  even  the  pelvis  is  represented  only  by  two  small  rudi- 
mentary bijnes,  suspended  in  the  soft  jjarls,  so  that  the  body  tapers  gradually  and  unin- 
terruptedly towards  the  tail.  The  fore-limbs  are  exciusivelj-,  or  almost  exclusive!}', 
adapted  for  swimming;  their  bones,  however,  api)earing  in  the  skeleton  as  those  of  a 
hand,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  an  arm,  of  which  the  bones  are  much  abbreviated  and 
consolidated,  with  little  power  of  motion  except  at  tlie  shoulder-joint,  and  are  entirely 
concealed  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal.  The  head  is  conne(;ted  with  the  body  with- 
out any  apparent  neck,  and  the  vertebrie  of  the  neck  are  partly  ankylosed  or  soldered 
together.  The  skin  is  naked,  having  no  general  covering  of  hair,  although  some  of  the 
species  possess  conspicuous  whiskers.  The  C.  agree  with  quadrupeds,  notwithstanding 
the  great  differences  already  in  licated,  in  the  most  im])ortant  parts  of  their  organiza- 
tion. They  are  viviparous,  and  suckle  their  young,  for  which  they  exhibit  ^reat  alfec- 
lion;  they  are  also  warm-blooded,  breathe  by  lungs,  and  not  by  gills,  and  come  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  fortiie  purpose  of  inhaling  air.  An  approach  to  their  fish-like 
form  is  to  be  seen  in  seals  (ij.  v.)  and  other  phocidce  (q.v .) ;  in  which,  however,  tiie  hinder 
limbs  are  largely,  although  i)eculiarly  developed,  whilst  the  fish-like  tail-fin  is  wanting; 
the  skin  has  a  covering  of  hair;  and  the  head  and  fore-limbs  more  resemble  those  of 
ordinary  quadrupeds. 

The  C.  are  usually  divided  into  two  sections — the  lierbivorous  and  the  ordinary  C. ; 
but  the  former,  constituting  the  famil}^  of  mnnaticke  (q.v.),  have  recently,  by  some 
.systematic  naturalists,  been  rejected  from  this  order  altogether,  and  associated  with  the 
pachyclermata.  Tiiey  differ  very  Avidely  from  the  ordinary  or  true  C,  not  only  in  their 
adaptation  for  the  use  of  vegetable  instead  of  animal  food,  which  appears  both  in  their 
dentition  and  in  their  digestive  apparatus,  but  also  in  their  pectoral  instead  of  abdomi- 
nal teats,  and  in  their  want  of  blmcholes  and  of  any  provision  for  retiring  to  great 
depths  of  the  ocean,  and  remaining  there  for  a  considerable  time,  without  returning  to 
the  surface  to  breathe. 

The  ordinary  or  true  C.  are  divided  into  the  families  of  (lelpMnido'  (dolphir.,  por- 
poise, beluga,  bottlenose,  narwhal,  etc.),  pliyseterida  or  caiodotitUIce  {Ci\c\\o\oi,  or  sperma- 
ceti, whale,  etc.),  and  bidieiudo!  (Greenland  whale,  rorqual,  etc.),  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  which  are  given  under  separate  heads.  Tiiey  all  feed  on  animal  food, 
some  of  them  pursuing  and  devouring  fishes;  others,  and  these  the  largest,  subsisting 
chiefly  on  smaller  prey,  mollusks,  small  crustaceans,  and  even  zoophytes,  which  they 
strain  out  of  the  water  by  a  peculiar  apparatus  in  their  mouths.  None  of  the  true  C. 
have  molar  teetli  or  grinders  like  the  mnnatklit';  all  the  teeth  which  any  of  them  have 
are  conical;  but  some  of  the  largest  are  entirely  destitute  of  teeth.  Tlie  females  of 
all  of  them  have  the  teats  situated  far  back  on  the  abdomen.  The  fore-limbs  of  the 
true  C.  are  mere  fins,  the  slight  power  of  grasping  with  them,  which  the  m(iHa1id(P  pos- 
sess, having  entirely  disappeared.  The  resemblance  to  fishes  is  increased  in  many  of  them 
by  the  presence  of  a  dorsal  fin.  There  is  a  wonderful  provision  to  enable  them  to  spend 
some  time  under  water,  before  returning  again  to  the  .surface  to  breathe — an  arterial 
plexus  or  prodigious  intertwining  of  brandies  of  arteries,  under  the  pleura  and  between 
the  ribs,  on  eacii  side  of  the  spine.  This  biing  filled  with  oxygenated  blood,  after 
the  animal  has  spent  some  time  at  the  surface  breathing,  the  wants  of  the  system  are 
supplied  from  it,  whilst  breathing  is  su.spended,  so  that  some  whales  can  remain  below 
even  for  an  hour.  The  position  of  the  nostrils  is  remarkable,  almost  on  the  very  top 
of  the  head,  so  that  the  animal  can  breathe  as  .soon  as  the  head  comes  to  the  surface  of 
the  water;  and  the  nostrils  are  furnislied  with  a  valve  of  singular  but  very  perfect  con- 
struction, a  sort  of  conical  stopper  of  fibrous  substance,  preventing  the  ingress  of  water 
even  under  the  pressure  of  the  greatest  depths.  The  nostrils  appear  to  be  little  used  for 
the  purpose  of  smelling,  the  sense  of  .smell  being  one  which  these  animals  either  do  not 
possess  at  all,  or  in  a  very  imjierfect  degree;  but  they  are  much  u.sed,  not  only  for 
breathing,  but  also  for  spoutiiif/,  or  the  ejection  of  water  from  the  mouth,  for  wiiicli 
reason  they  are  generally  called  lilAne-holem — the  water  being  forced  through  them  by  the 
compression  of  two  large  ])ouches  or  reservoirs  which  are  situated  Ijenealh  them.  This 
compression  is  accomplished  by  an  action  similar  to  that  of  swallowing;  the  throat, 
however,  not  being  oi)eu,  but  clo.sed.  The  lieight  to  which  the  water  is  thrown  into  th« 
air  is  extraordinary,  and  the  spouting  of  the  whale  is  one  of  those  wonders  of  the  ocean 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  seen  it. 

A  {Hiculiarity  in  the  skin  of  the  true  C.  adapts  them  for  their  manner  of  life.  The 
skin  is  extremely  thick,  the  inner  part  of  it  consisting  of  elastic  fibers  interlacing  each 
other  in  every  direction,  the  interstices  of  w  hich  are  filled  with  oil,  forming  the  sub- 
stance usually  called  blubhrr.  The  oil  deposited  in  this  unusual  .situation,  not  only 
serves  the  ordinary  purposes  of  fat,  but  that  also  of  keeping  the  body  warm,  which  to  a 
warm-blooded    animal,    continually  surrounded  with  water,  is   of   great   importance; 
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whilst  the  elasticity  of  this  extraordinary  skin  affords  protection  in  the  great  depths  to 
■which  some  of  the  whales  descend,  and  in  which  the  pressure  must  sometimes  amount 
to  a  ton  on  evcsry  square  inch. 

Tlic  number  of  known  species  of  C.  is  not  great,  but  their  natural  history  has  as  yet 
been  very  imperfectly  studied.  All  of  tiiein  are  large  animals,  some  of  them  by  far  the 
largest  that  now  exist.  Almost  all  of  them — both  herbivorous  and  ordinary — are 
marine,  Init  some  of  the  smaller  species  ascend  large  rivers  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
sea;  and  one,  of  the  family  ddjiJiinidm,  belongs  exclusively  to  fresii  waters,  being  found 
only  in  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  and  the  elevated  lakes  of  Peru. 

Fosi^il  cetacea  have  been  liitherto  discovered  only  in  the  tertiary  formation.  Their 
remains  represent  species  not  only  belonging  to  each  of  the  recent  families  of  true  C, 
but  have  supplied  materials  for  forming  a  new  family  intermediate  between  the  true 
whales  and  the  herbivorous  cetacea.  These  fossils  Avere  originally  described  as  reptiles; 
but  they  have  been  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  carnivorous  C.  by  Owen,  who,  from  their 
remarkable  conjugate  teeth,  has  given  the  tj^pical  genus  the  name  of  zevulodon  (q.v.), 
and  the  family  that  of  zenfilodontida'.  In  all,  six  or  seven  species  have  been  described 
belonging  to  this  family,  from  the  eocene  and  miocene  beds  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  delphinidfp  appears  first  in  the  miocene  strata,  and  continue  through  tlie  newer 
beds.  The  remains  of  a  narwhal,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  tiie  living 
species,  have  been  found  in  several  places  in  England.  Of  jyhi/scferido',  three  species 
have  been  noticed  in  plciocene  and  pleistocene  strata,  belonging  to  the  recent  genus 
physcter.  Fossil  bahvnida'  occur  in  the  miocene  and  newer  beds.  Only  four  species 
have  been  described,  if  we  excbide  cetotoliteti  Cq. v.),  a  name  given  to  teeth  and  car- 
bones,  belonging  to  animals  of  this  family,  which  occur  in  great  numbers  in  the  Suffolk 
Crag. 

CETOTOLITES,  a  name  given  by  Owen  to  fossil  cetacean  teeth  and  ear-bones,  which 
occur  in  great  abundance  in  the  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk,  a  member  of  the  pleioceue  period. 
They  are  rubbed  and  water-worn,  and  have  evidently  been  washed  out  of  some  earlier 
strata,  *\-hich  remain  yet  unrecognized.  Tlie  extent  of  these  earlier  strata  must  have 
been  very  great,  seeing  that  the  remains  now  extend  over  a  large  district  in  Essex  and 
Suffolk,  and  attain  a  thickness,  in  some  places,  of  not  less  than  40  ft.  Prof.  Henslow, 
in  1843,  drew  the  attention  of  agricultural  chemists  to  this  deposit,  as  a  source  of 
materials  for  manure,  and  since  then  superphosphate  manures  have  been  manufactured 
from  it  to  the  value  of  many  thousand  pounds  annually;  a  striking  example  of  the  valua- 
ble practical  results  which  frequently  flow  from  a  purely  scientitic  discovery. 

CETRA'EO,  a  t.  of  s.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cosenza,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean, 
24  m.  n.w.  of  Cosenza.     It  has  anchovy  fisheries,  and  a  population  of  2,619. 

CETTE,  a  seaport  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  H6rault,  is  built  on  a  neck  of 
land  between  the  lagoon  of  Thau  and  tlie  JNIediterranean,  in  lat.  43'  24'  n.,  long.  3°  43' 
east.  The  town,  wliich  is  entered  by  a  causeway  raised  above  the  Thau  lagoon,  and  a 
bridge  of  52  arches,  is  fortified,  and  the  harbor  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  forts.  The 
space  inclosed  l)y  the  piers  and  breakwater  forming  the  harbor  is  about  30  acres,  and 
has  a  depth  of  from  16  to  19  feet.  A  broad  deep  canal,  lined  with  excellent  quays,  con- 
nects the  port  with  the  lake  of  Thau,  and  so  with  the  Canal  du  Midi  and  the  Rhone, 
thus  giving  to  C.  an  extensive  inland  trafiic;  it  has  likewise  an  active  foreign  commerce. 
The  princi]ial  trade  is  in  wine,  brandy,  salt,  dyestuffs,  perfumery,  and  verdigris.  C. 
has  ship-building  yards,  and  fisheries  of  oysters  and  anchovies.     Pop.  '76,  28,152. 

CETTIGNE,  or  CETINjf .     See  Montenegro. 

CETUS,  or  The  Whale,  the  largest  of  all  the  constellations.  It  reaches  from  0°  to 
25°  s.  declination,  and  from  0  to  2h.  30m.  right  ascenlion.  Mira,  a  variable  star,  is  the 
most  conspicuous  feature. 

CEU'TA,  a  t.  belonging  to  Spain,  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  on  the  n.  coast  of 
Africa,  and  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  in  lat.  35^  54'  u.,  and  long.  5'  16'  west.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  forts  erec-ted  on  mount  Hacho,  the  ancient 
Abyla,  or  south  pillar  of  Hercules.  It  is  the  most  important  of  the  four  Spanish  presi- 
dios, or  convict  establishments,  on  this  coast.  The  harbor  is  small  and  not  very  safe; 
and  the  population,  which  amounts  to  8,200,  is  composed  of  Spaniards,  Moors,  Negroes, 
Mulattoes,  and  Jews,  mostly  very  poor,  and  employed  in  trade  and  fisheries.  Many  of 
the  Spaniards  living  here  are  state-prisoners,  and  even  the  garrison  is  partly  manned  by 
convicts.  C,  formerly  called  SepUi  or  Septum,  was  taken  from  the  Vandals  in  534  by 
Justinian,  who  fortified  the  place  anew.  In  618,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  western 
Goths;  afterwards  it  was  taken  by  the  Moors,  who  held  it  until  1415,  when  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Portuguese.  It  was  annexed,  with  Portugal,  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in 
1580,  and  was  tlie  only  place  on  the  African  coast  retained  by  Spain  when  Portugal  was 
restored  to  its  independence  in  1640. 

CEVADIL  LA.     See  Sabadilla. 

CEVENNES  (ancient  Cebennn),  the  chief  mountain  range  in  the  s.  of  France.  With 
its  continuations  and  offsets,  it  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  river  systems  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Garonne.  Its  general  direction  is  from  n.e.  to  s.w. ,  commencing  at 
the  southern  extremity  of   the  Lyonnais  mountains,  and  extending  under  different 
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local  names  as  far  as  the  canal  du  Midi,  which  divides  it  from  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  central  mass  of  the  C.  lies  in  tiie  departments  Lozere  and  Ardeche, 
Mont  Lozere  reaching  an  elevation  of  4,884  ft.,  and  Mont  Mezen  (the  culminating  point 
of  tlie  chain)  an  elevation  of  5,794  feet.  The  average  height  is  from  3000  to  4000  feet. 
The  masses  consist  chiefly  of  amphibolic  rocks,  grauwacke,  and  hmestoue,  covered  witli 
tertiary  formations,  ■which  in  many  places  are  interrupted  by  volcanic  rocks. 

Tiie  C.  has  been  celebrated  as  the  arena  of  religious  warfare.  As  early  as  the  12th 
c,  the  several  sects  known  by  the  names,  the  "  Poor  of  Lyon,"  the  Albige uses  (q.v.),  and 
the  Wakletises  (q.v.),  were  known  and  persecuted  in  this  district.  After  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1085,  a  series  of  cruel  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  C.  began,  especially  in  1097,  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  ''Dragon- 
nades"  (q.v.)  were  employed  to  enforce  the  doctrines  of  the  monks  sent  as  missionaries 
into  the  heretical  district.  All  pensous  suspected  of  Protestantism  met  with  the  most 
harsii  and  cruel  treatment.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  emigrated,  others  tied  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountuius.  Driven  to  desperation,  the  persecuted  people  at  length 
rose  to  arms,  and  the  murder  of  the  abbe  du  Ohaila,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  dragon- 
nades,  gave  the  signal  of  a  general  insurrection  in  1702.  The  insurgent  peasants  were 
styled  camUards — po.«sibly  from  camise,  a  smock  worn  by  the  peasantry.  Headed  by 
bold  leaders,  the  most  famous  of  whom  were  Cavalier  and  Roland,  they  defeated  the 
troops  sent  against  tliem  by  Louis  again  and  again,  until  that  king  thought  the  insurrec- 
tion of  surticicnt  importance  to  require  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  general,  mar- 
shal Yillars;  but  he  was  recalled  before  the  revolt  had  been  put  down,  and  it  was  left  to 
the  duke  of  Berwick  to  extinguish  it  in  blood;  the  contest  terminating  in  an  entire  des- 
olation of  the  province,  and  the  destruction  or  banishment  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  embers  of  religious  hatred  still  remained  glimmering  through  the  fol- 
lowing century,  and,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815,  burst  out  into  flames 
in  the  terrible  pcr.secution  of  the  Protestants  in  Nimes(q.v.)  and  other  places  in  the  s. 
of  France.  See  ITmtoire  dcs  Troubles  dcs  Cetennes  by  Court  de  Gebelin  (1760);  Schulz's 
Gesduchte  iler  Caniisarden  (1790);  Bray's  Revolt  of  the  Pi'otestants  of  the  C.  (1870).^ 

CEYLANITE.     See  Spinel. 

CEYLON'  (the  taprobane  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  serendib  of  the  Arabian 
i\7(////.'<),  a  valuable  island  and  British  colony  in  the  Indian  ocean,  to  the  s.e.  of  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan,  from  Avhich  it  is  separated  by  the  gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk's 
strait.  Recent  observations  have  shown  its  true  place  to  be  between  5"  55'  and  9°  51'  n. 
lat.,  and  79°  42'  and  81°  55'  e.  long.  Extreme  length  from  n.  to  s.,  from  Point  Palmyra 
to  Doudera  Head,  271i  ii^- ;  greatest  width,  from  Colombo  to  Sangemankande,  137^ 
miles.     Area,  including  dependent  islands,  24,454  sq. miles. 

P/iysica I  Features. — In  natural  scenery,  C.  can  vie  with  any  part  of  the  world;  and  as 
it  ri.ses  from  the  ocean,  clothed  with  the  rich  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  vegetation,  it 
seems  to  the  voyager  like  some  enchanted  island  of  eastern  story.  Its  hills,  "draped 
with  forests  of  perennial  green,"  tower  grandly  from  height  to  height,  till  they  are  lost 
in  clouds  and  mist.  Near  at  hand,  a  sea  of  sapphire  blue  dashes  against  the  battle- 
mented  rocks  that  occur  at  isolated  points,  and  the  yellow  strands  are  shaded  by  groves 
of  noble  palms.  In  shape,  C.  resembles  a  pear,  but  its  inhabitants  more  jmetically  com- 
pare it  to  one  of  their  elongated  pearls.  Undulating  plains  cover  about  four  parts  t)f 
the  island,  and  the  fifth  is  occupied  by  the  mountain-zone  of  the  central  s.,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  Pedrotallagalla,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  riin«re,  attains  the  height  of  8,280  ft. ;  the  celebrated  mountain  of  Adam's 
peak,  7,420  ft. ;  and  the  table-land  of  Neuera  Elba.  0,210  feet. 

Geolor/y  — The  mountain  system  is  mainly  compo.sed  of  metamorphic  rocks,  chiefly 
gneiss,  frequently  broken  up  by  intruded  granite.  With  the  exception  of  some  local 
beds  of  dolomitic  limestone,  the  gnie.ss  is  everywhere  the  surface  rock,  and  the  soil  is 
composed  of  its  disintegrated  materials.  No  fossils,  as  was  to  be  expected,  have  been 
noticed  in  C,  if  we  except  the  semi-fossil  remains  of  molhisca,  Crustacea,  and  corals, 
belonging  to  living  species,  which  occur  in  the  rude  breccias  of  the  n.  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sea.  The  northern  part  of  the  island  is  rising,  and  there  also  the  land  is 
making  encroachments  on  the  sep,  from  another  agency.  The  immense  masses  of  corals 
continually  increasing,  retain  the  debris  brought  from  the  Indian  continent  by  the  cur- 
rents of  the  sea,  and  thus  form  a  flat,  ever-increasing  iniidrepore  plain. 

Of  metnlt  and  minerah^  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate,  can  be  obtained  in  great 
quantities,  and  of  such  purity  as  to  resemble  silver.  Tin  is  found  in  the  alluvium  at 
the  base  of  the  nioiinrains,  and  on  the  heights  the  rare  metal  tellurium  has  been  discov- 
ered. Nickel  and  cobalt  are  scarce.  Anthracite  and  rich  vems  of  ])lumbago  exist  on 
the  southern  range  of  hills.  The  rienis  of  V.  have  been  celebrated  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  they  are  most  plentiful  in  the  alluvial  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  liills  of  Suf- 
fragnm.  Sapphires,  rubies,  the  oriental  to])az,  garnets,  amethysts,  cinnamon  stone,  and 
cat's-ej'e,  are  the  principal  gems  and  i>recious  stones  of  the  island.  The  mo.st  valuable 
is  the  .sapphire;  and  one  of  these,  found  in  (he  year  1853,  was  worth  more  thsm  £4.000. 
The  value  of  the  precious  stones  annually  found  in  the  island  is  estimated  at  .£10,000. 
The  pearl  fisheries  of  C.  have  long  lieen  famous,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  century 
are  conducted  directly  for  behoof  of  the  government.     But  sometimes  fishing  operations 
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have  to  be  susponded  for  a  considerable  period;  thus  there  was  no  fishery  from  1863, 
when  the  value  obtained  was  £46,000,  till  1874,  when  pearls  worth  £9,500,  were  secured. 

Rivers. — The  most  important  river  in  C.  is  llie  Mahawelli-ganga.  It  has  its  source 
iu  the  vicinity  of  Adam's  peak,  and  after  draining  more  than  4.000  sq.m.,  it  separates 
into  several  brandies,  and  enters  the  ocean  near  Trincomalee.  The  s.  side  of  the  island 
is  watered  by  10  rivers  of  considerable  size,  which  flow  into  the  sea  between  Point  de 
Galle  and  Manaar.  On  the  e.  coast,  tlie  rivers  are  smaller,  but  still  more  uumerous,  and 
many  others  traverse  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces. 

Harbors. — Point  de  Galle  (q.v.)  and  Trincomalee  (q.v.)  are  the  two  harbors  of  Ceylon. 
The  former  is  small  and  dangerous,  but  the  latter  is  unsurpassed  as  a  safe  and  com- 
modious port.  The  variation  of  tlie  tides  is  verj'  trifling;  the  rise  and  fall  not  generally 
exceeding  18  to  24  in.,  witii  a  third  of  increase  at  spring-tides. 

In  cliviafc,  C.  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  mainland  of  India,  and  as  an  island, 
enjoys  a  more  equable  temperature.  The  average  for  the  year  in  Colombo  (q.v.)  is  80' 
in  ordinary  seasons.  April  is  the  hottest  month;  and  in  May  the  s.w.  monsoon  com- 
mences amid  a  deluge  of  rain,  and  continues  the  ])revailing  wind  till  Oct.,  when  the  u.e. 
monsoon  sets  in:  80  in.  is  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain,  though  in  an  exceptional  year, 
120  in.  have  been  registered.  The  beautiful  table-laud  of  Neuera  Ellia  was  first  visited  by 
Europeans  in  1826,  and  is  now  used  as  a  sanatorium.  Here  the  thermometer  in  the 
shade  never  rises  above  70",  while  the  average  is  62' ;  the  nights  are  cool  and  refreshing. 
The  n.  of  the  island,  including  the  peninsula  of  Jaffna,  the  plains  of  Neuera  Kalawa, 
and  the  Wanny,  may  be  reckoned  as  a  third  climatic  division.  Here  the  annual  fall  of 
rain  does  not  exceed  30  in.,  and  irrigation  is  largely  employed  in  agriculture. 

Flora. — The  general  botanical  features  of  C,  especially  of  the  lowlands,  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  southern  India  and  the  Deccan,  although  it  possesses  a  few 
genera  of  plants  not  to  be  found  in  those  regions.  Its  pha?nogamic  plants  are  limited  to 
about  3,000.  The  beautiful  ixoras,  erythriuas,  buteas,  Jonesias,  and  other  flowering 
shrubs  bloom  in  the  forests.  At  an  elevation  of  6,500  ft.,  the  acanthacea;  cover  large 
tracts  of  ground,  and  the  tree-fern  reaches  the  height  of  20  feet.  On  the  highest  grouucl, 
rhododendron  attain  the  size  of  timber-trees.  The  coral-tvca  (I'lri/t/iri/ia  Tiah'ca),  ihe 
murutu  {kigerstncmia  ref/inw),  and  the  Jonesia  asoca  are  amongst  the  most  magnificent  of 
the  flowering  trees.  The  fig  tribe  are  planted  in  the  vicinitj^  of  the  temples.  In  the 
fore-sts,  climbing-plants  and  epiphytes  of  prodigious  size  and  striking  appearance  cover 
the  trees  with  a  mass  of  parasitical  foliage  of  extraordinary,  growth.  The  palmaceae 
are  very  conspicuous  in  the  vegetation  of  C,  although  not  more  than  10  or  12  species 
are  indigenous:  the  cocoa-palm — of  which  it  is  estimated  there  are  not  less  than  20 
millions  of  trees — the  taliput,  the  palmyra — which  forms  extensive  forests  in  the  u.  of 
the  island— and  the  jaggary  palmare  the  most  noteworthy.  Of  timber-trees,  416  varieties 
are  known,  and  amongst  tliese  the  satin-wood  holds  tlie  first  rank.  The  flora  of  the 
higlilands,  above  2,000  ft.,  and  up  to  6,000  or  7,000,  though  much  resembling  that  of  the 
Neilgherries,  has  a  marked  aflinity  to  the  vegetation  of  the  highlands  of  Slalacca  and 
Java,  especiallj'  the  latter. 

Fauna. — A  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  C.  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  labors  of 
Drs.  Templeton  and  Kelaart  and  .Mr.  Edgar  Layard.  Qi.tadrumanous  unhnuls  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Ion's  gracilis,  and  five  species  of  moukej's.  Sixteen  species  of  the  cheirop- 
tera or  bat  tribe,  exist  in  C,  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  many  of  the.se  rival  the  birds 
in  the  brilliancy  of  their  colors.  The  ptcropus  Ed wardsii  {the  flying-fox  of  Europeans) 
measures  from  4  to  5  ft.  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  extended  wings.  Of  the  larger  carnicora, 
the  bear  and  the  leopard,  and  of  the  smaller,  the  palm-cat  and  the  glossy  genette  (the 
civet  of  Europeans)  may  be  mentioned.  The  dreaded  tiger  of  India,  tlie  cheeta,  the 
wolf,  and  tlie  hyena  are  happily  not  met  with  in  Ceylon.  Deer,  buffaloes,  and  the 
humped  o.x  of  India  are  amongst  the  rmninantia;  the  little  musk-deer  {moschus  mcinintia) 
is  less  than  2  ft.  in  length.  The  purhydcrmata  are  represented  by  the  elephant  and  the 
wild  boar;  the  former,  which  is  for  the  most  part  tuskless,  is  emphatically  lord  of  the 
forests  of  Ceylon.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  cetacea  is  the  dugong.  Whales  are 
captured  off  the  coast;  320  species  of  birds  have  been  ascertained  by  Drs.  Templeton 
and  Kelaart  and  3Ir.  Layard.  The  song  of  the  robin  and  long-tailed  tlirush,  and  the 
flute-like  voice  of  the  oriole,  are  heard  over  the  whole  mountain  zone,  and  far  down  into 
the  neighboring  plains.  Eagles,  the  beautiful  peregrine  falcon,  owls,  swallows,  king- 
fishers, sun-birds,  bulbuls,  crows,  paroquets,  pigeons,  pea-fowl,  jungle-fowl,  and  manj'^ 
others  of  the  feathered  tribe  might  be  mentioned  did  space  permit.  Myriads  of  aquatic 
birds  and  waders,  amongst  which  the  flamingo  is  conspicuous,  cover  the  lakes  and 
lagoons.  The  crocodile  is  the  largest  reptile  in  the  island;  tortoises  and  lizards  are  also 
found.  Tliere  are  a  few  species  of  venomous  snakes,  and  of  these  the  ticpolonga  and 
the  cobra  da  capello  are  the  most  deadly. 

Inliahitants. — The  Singhalese,  the  most  numerous  of  the  natives  of  C. ,  are  the 
descendants  of  those  colonists  from  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  who  first  settled  on  the 
island  543  B.C.  In  their  customs,  costume,  and  general  appearance,  they  have  remained 
unchanged  since  the  days  of  Ptolemy.  The  dress  of  the  men,  who  have  delicate 
features  and  slender  limbs,  is  singularly  effeminate,  and  consists  of  a  comboy  or  waist- 
cloth,  very  much  resembling  a  petticoat;  their  long  hair,  turned  back  from  the  forehead, 
is  confined  with  combs,  and  ear-rings  are  worn  by  way  of  ornament.     The  women, 
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in  addition  to  the  comboy,  cover  tlie  upper  part  of  the  figure  with  a  wiiite  muslin 
jacket,  and  adorn  themselves  with  necklaees,  bangles,  rings,  and  jewelry.  The  Singhalese 
are  false  and  cowardly,  but  manifest  a  strong  affection  hn-  their  relatives,  and  a  reverence 
for  old  age.  Polyandry  still  lingers  in  the  interior  of  C,  and  was  formerly  universal; 
it  is  now,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  the  wealthier  classes,  amongst  whom'one  womau 
has  often  three  or  four  hus))ands.  The  Kandyans,  or  Highlanders,  are  a  more  sturdy  race, 
and  maintained  their  indei)eudence  for  three  centuries  after  the  conquest  of  the  low 
countr}-  by  European  settlers.  The  Malabars,  or  Tamils,  have  sprung  from  those  early 
invaders  of  C,  who  from  time  to  time  swept  across  from  southern  Hindustan,  and  con- 
tended with  the  Singhalese  kings  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  island.  They  have  formed 
the  chief  population  of  Jaffna  for  full  2,000  years,  and  constitutionally  excel  the  t^ui- 
ghaleseand  Kandyans.  The  ^Moormen,  who  are  the  most  energetic  and  intelligent  of  the 
native  communities,  are  met  with  in  every  province  as  enterprising  traders.  They  are 
a  very  distinct  race  from  the  Singhalese,  but  have  no  tradition  of  their  origin.  Euro- 
peans generall}'  believe  them  to  be  of  Arab  descent,  but  Teunent  is  of  ojunion  that 
"  they  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  Persians,  by  whom  the  island  was  frequented  in  the  4th 
and  oth  centuries, 

The  "  burghers"  of  C.  are  a  people  of  European  descent,  who  have  become  natural- 
ized. Those  of  Portuguese  extraction  hold  the  lowest  place,  and  are  mostly  tradesmea 
and  artisans;  but  the  Dutch  burghers  frequently  fill  responsible  posts,  and  are  employed 
in  the  government  offices. 

Besides  the  races  already  alluded  to,  there  is  a  remarkable  tribe  of  outcasts — the  Ycd- 
dahs — hardly  removed  from  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and  believed  to  be  descended 
from  the  Yakkhos,  the  aboriginal  inhaljitants  of  the  country.  They  occu]>ya  district 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  have  there  preserved  their  ancient  customs  and 
manner  of  living  luudtered  for  more  than  2,000  years.  They  appear  to  be  without  tlie 
instinct  of  worship,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  a  God.  The  tribe  is  divided  into  the 
Jif'ck  Vcdflahs  and  the  Villa^/e  Vt'ddahs.  The  former  hide  tliemselves  in  the  jungle,  live 
by  the  chase,  and  sleep  in  trees  or  caves.  They  use  fire  to  cook  their  meat,  anci  their 
greatest  gastronomic  treats  are  the  iguana  lizard  and  roasted  nionkej'.  Their  language 
— if  the  few  words  they  make  use  of  can  be  called  by  that  name — is  a  dialect  of  the 
Singhalese.  The  Village  Veddahs  locale  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  European  set- 
tlements, on  the  eastern  coast,  living  in  rude  huts  of  mud  and  bark,  and  are  hardly 
more  civilized  than  their  brethren  of  the  jungles.  The  exertions  of  government  to 
reclaim  this  harmless  but  degraded  people  have  in  some  degree  succeeded,  and  a  prom- 
ising colony  has  been  formed. 

Population. — Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  is  of  opinion  that  C,  when  in  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, must  have  been  ten  times  as  densely  peopled  as  at  the  present  day.  In  the 
official  returns  for  the  year  1870,  the  area  and  population  of  the  six  provinces  of  Cey- 
lon are  given  as  follows  (total  pop.  in  1871,  2,405,287): 

p       ■  Area  in  Total  Pop.  per 

1  rovmces.  g^  miles.         popiilation.  sq.  mile. 

Western Z,U~)  GG2,6."i8  198.11 

North-western 2.805  214.G09  76.54 

Southern 1,927  3.>i,989  18;}.69 

Eastern 4.545  90,001  21.25 

Northern 6,002  420,597  70.36 

Central 5,770  371,406  64.37 

Total 24.454         2,126,037  86.94 

Military 2,847  .11 

Total  (including  military) 2, 128,884  *  87.05 

Bdif/ion. — The  Singhalese  are  devoted  to  P>uddhism  (q.v.),  which  is  the  prevailing 
religion  of  the  island.  It  docs  not  exist,  however,  in  that  state  of  purity  in  which  it  is 
still  .found  in  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  Its  sacred  books  are  identical  with  those  of 
Enrniah  and  Siam,  and  both  record  the  doctrines  of  Gautama  in  the  I'ali  language;  the 
deviations  are  in  matters  of  jiraclice.  The  Malabar  kings  adultenitcd  Iluddhism  Xo  a 
considerable  extent  with  Brahmanism,  introdiu-ing  the  worship  of  Hindu  deities  into 
the  Buddhist  tcmi)l(;s,  and  this  continues  more  or  less  to  be  the  c;jse.  More  than  once 
have  the  Buddhists  of  C.  sought  to  rc^stol•(■  the  piu'ity  of  their  faith — at  one  time  send- 
ing deputies  to  Siam,  at  another  to  Burmah,  with  this  f)bject  in  view.  The  Bunuah  or 
Amarapura  sect  have  long  been  the  refoiiners  of  Singhalese  Buddhism, and  maintnin  no 
very  friendly  relations  with  the  party,  who.  supported  by  the  priests  of  Siam,  acknowl- 
edge the  civil  power  in  matters  of  religion,  .sanction  the  worship  of  Hindu  deities  and 
the  em|)loymeiit  of  the  priesthood  in  secular  occupations.  ui)hold  caste,  and  restrict  the 
Sicred  books.  Caste  was  acknowledged  by  the  Singhalese  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism,  wliich  in  principle  is  opposed  to  it;  but  so  firmly  was  it  rooted,  that  it  still 
andures,  though  more  as  a  social  than  a  sacred  institution.    Gautama  Buddha  is  said  to 

*  Including  4,732  British  and  14,201  wliites  of  European  descent. 
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have  visited  C.  tlirec  different  times  to  preach  his  doctrine,  and  his  Svi-pada,  or 
sacred  footstep,  on  the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak  (q.v.),  still  commands  the  homage  of 
the  faithful.  Buddhism  ^vas  not,  however,  permanently  introduced  into  C.  till  307  b.c  , 
when  3Iahindo,  obtaining  the  support  of  the  king,  established  it  as  the  national  faith. 
The  influence  of  the  priests  gradually  increased,  and,  by  the  piety  of  the  Singhalese 
kings,  monasteries  were  richly  endowed;  for  though  the  Budtfhist  monk  is  individually 
forbidden  to  possess  good.s,  a  community  may  own  property  to  any  extent;  and  it  is  "a 
remarkable  fact  that,  at  the  present  da\',  no  less  than  one  third  of  the  cultivated  land  of 
the  island  is  conii)Uted  to  belong  to  the  priesthood,  and  is  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
priests  of  C.  are  divided  into  two  orders — the  Samniuiros,  and  those  who,  after  a  time 
of  probation,  receive  the  higher  grade  of  Upasampada.  The  fraternity  are  not  raised 
by  education  above  their  countrymen,  and  the  respect  paid  them  is  directed  more  to 
the  dress  than  to  the  person  of  the  individual.  Any  member  is  at  lil)erty  to  lay  aside  his 
ascetic  cliaracter,  and  return  to  a  secular  life.  The  most  celehrated  Buddhistic  relic  in 
C.  is  the  Dalada.  or  sacred  tooth  of  Gautama,  at  Kandy,  which  is  guarded  with  jealous 
care,  and  preserved  in  an  elegant  shrine;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  original  relic  was 
destroyed  bj'  the  Portuguese,  and  the  present  substitute  is  a  piece  of  discolored  ivorj*, 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  a  human  tooth.  In  all  Buddhist  countries,  the  sacred 
buildings  present,  with  certain  modifications,  the  same  general  character  (see  articles 
BrDDHiSM,  BuRMAN,  ctc);  and  in  C.  we  find  the  three  classes  represented  b}'  the 
dagoba,  or  relic-shrine  {datu,  a  relic,  and  r/abblian,  a  shrine),  the  temple  proper,  and  the 
vihara  or  monastery.  Tiie  labor  bestowed  on  these  edifices  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Singhalese  monarchy  is  truly  astonishing.  In  the  n.  of  the  island,  ruined  cities — 
buried  for  ages  in  the  depths  of  the  forest — have  been  discovered,  revealing  monuments 
that  in  dimensions  may  almost  compare  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  vestiges  of  an  early  civilization  is  Pollanarrua,  the  ancient  capital 
of  C. :  and  here  is  the  celebrated  Gal-icihara,  a  rock  hewn  temple,  supposed  to  be 
"the  only  example  in  Ceylon  of  an  attempt  to  fashion  an  architectural  design  out  of 
the  rock,  after  the  manner  of  the  cave-temples  of  Ajunta  and  Ellora."  The  reclin- 
ing figure  of  Gautama  is  45  ft.  in  length,  the  upright  one  measures  23  ft. ; 
and  the  sitting  image  on  the  left  is  16  ft.  from  the  altar  to  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
cave-temple  of  Dambool  was  built  100  b.c,  and  is  the  most  celebrated  in  the  island. 
The  bell-shaped  tapering  dagobas  of  C,  as  relic-shrines,  answer  to  the  pagodas  of 
Burmah — wdiich  they  very  much  resemble — and  the  topes  of  Afghanistan.  The  ruins 
of  the  Jaytawanarama  dagoba  still  reach  the  height  of  249  ft.;  its  diameter  is  360  ft. ; 
and  from  base  to  pinnacle  it  is  covered  with  trees  of  the  largest  size.  This  enormous 
structure  contains  20  millions  of  cubical  ft. ;  and  sir  J.  E.  Tennent  concludes  that 
to  erect  such  a  mass  of  masonrj%  even  in  the  present  day,  "would  occupj-  500  brick- 
layers from  six  to  seven  j'ears,"  at  tlie  cost  of  a  million  sterling.  The  Ambustella  of 
Mihintala  is  another  remarkable  dagoba.  A  very  famous  ol)ject  in  connection  with 
Buddhism  in  C.  is  the  sacred  Bo-tree  of  Anarajapoora  (j^eepul,  finis  rdigwsa),  which 
was  planted  there  288  j^ears  B.C.,  and  is  by  far  the  oldest  tree  in  the  world  of  Avhich 
an  authentic  history  exists.  See  Bo-tree.  Amongst  the  antiquities  of  C.  must  be 
mentioned  those  wonderful  monuments  of  the  former  greatness  of  the  Singhalese 
people — the  ruined  tanks;  with  wdiich  almost  nothing  of  a  similar  kind,  whether  ancient 
or  modern,  can  be  compared;  30  colossal  reservoirs,  and  about  TOO  smaller  tanks, 
still  exist,  though  for  the  most  part  in  rtiins.  The  restoration  of  these  magnificent 
works  of  irrigation  has  recently  been  begun.  Brahmanism  or  Hinduism  (q.v.)  is  the 
faith  of  the  Tamils  or  Malabars,  but  the  Moormen  are  Mohiimmedans.  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Dutch  Christians,  Protestant  missions  to  the  natives  of  C.  were  com- 
menced by  the  Baptists  in  1813.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  followed  in  1814,  the 
Americans  in  1816,  the  church  of  England  in  1818,  and  Christian  instruction  has 
made  some  progress  amongst  the  native  populations.  Of  these  the  peasantry  of  the 
Kandyan  hills  have  proved  the  least  accessible  to  its  influence.  Schools,  collegiate 
institutions,  and  female  seminaries,  under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries,  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 

Government. — The  administration  of  C.  is  vested  ;n  a  governor,  who  is  assisted  by 
an  executive  council  of  five  members,  and  a  legislative  council  of  fifteen  members.  The 
governor's  salary  is  £7.000  per  annum.  In  1876  the  revenue  was  £1,375,888,  and  the 
expenditure  £1,276,930.  The  chief  items  of  :-evenue  are  the  customs,  averaging 
£286,000;  licenses.  £150,000;  sales  and  rents  of  put.nc  rands,  £230,000.  The  colony 
made  very  great  progress  under  the  able  admin."'trniion  of  sir  H.  Ward.  The  civil 
and  judicial  establishments  of  the  colony  cost  neariy  £:^00,000. 

The  following  are  the  trade  returns  for  the  five  years  1870  to  1874: 

Exports  from  Cey-    Imports  of  British 
Years.  Imports.  Exports.  Ion  ro  the  United        Home  Produce 

Kingdom.  into  Ceylon. 

1870 £4,634.297  £3,803.730  £3.450.974  £908.415 

1871 .-...      4,797.502  3,634,853  3.167,673  928,807 

1872 5.169.524  3,139.060  3,163,153  1,017,753 

1873 5,574.358  5.439,591  4,331,006  1,052,072 

1874 5,691.860  4,687,388  3  600,493  1,158,283 


Ceylon.  A^J. 

CUadwick.  KJOrt 

The  value  of  the  staple  coffee  exported  from  Ceylon  to  the  United  Kingdom  -^vas,  in 
1867.  £2,814,060;  in  1869,  £2,867.72-4;  in  1871,  £2,623,263;  in  1872,  £2,341,601;  in  1873, 
£3,692,333;  and  in  1876,  £2,550.688.  In  1876,  cocoa-mit  oil  valued  at  £236,856,  and 
cinnamon  at  £119,700,  were  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  ancient  world,  C. 
was  famous  as  a  place  of- traffic.  Egj'ptians,  Greeks.  Romans,  Persians,  and  Arabians 
traded  to  its  ports;  and  many  particulars,  such  asgeographical  position  and  natural  pro- 
ductions, seem  to  identify  Point  du  Galle  with  the  Tarshish  of  the  Hebrew  hi.storiaus. 

The  history  of  C,  of  which  the  limits  of  this  article  will  only  allow  the  briefest  pos- 
sible outline,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  ancient  and  modern,  and  the  latter  into 
the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  British  periods. 

The  records  of  its  early  history  came  to  light  in  1826,  and  Mr.  Turnour,  devoting 
himself  to  their  study,  composed  an  Epitome  of  the  llistury  of  C,  from  the  year  543ii.c. 
to  1798  A.D. ;  and  he  records  the  reigns  of  165  kings,  who  reigned  during  ihis  space  of 
2,341  years.  The  most  famous  of  the  Singhalese  books  is  the  Mahaicanso,  a  metrical 
chronicle,  in  the  Pali  language,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  island  during  the  above 
23  centuries.  The  .story  begins  with  the  invasion  of  Wijayo  (543  B.C.),  son  of  a  petty 
Indian  sovereign  in  the  country  watered  by  the  Ganges.  lie  subdued  the  Yakkhos, 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants;  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  native  chief.s,  whom  he 
subsequently  repudiated  for  an  Indian  princess;  and  founded  a  dynasty  that  held  undi- 
vided sovereignty  in  C.  for  nearly  eight  centuries.  He  bestowed  on  his  kingdom  his 
patrimonial  name  of  Sihala  (whence  Singhalese,  Ceylon),  and  promoted  the  settlement 
of  colonists  from  the  mainland.  In  the  reign  of  king  Devenipiati.ssa  (307  B.C.),  Bud- 
dhism was  established  as  the  national  religion,  and  his  reign  was  further  remarkable  by 
the  planting  of  the  sacred  bo-tree,  288  B.C.;  and  now  commenced  the  erection  of  those 
stupendous  buildings  already  noticed.  The  next  important  epoch  in  Singhalese  liistor}'  is 
the  usurpation  of  tiie  Malabars  (237  B.C.),  foreign  mercenaries  from  the  Coromandel 
coast,  to  whom  the  native  sovereigns  had  intrusted  the  defense  of  the  island.  Several 
Malabar  invasions  are  chronicled  in  the  history  of  C,  and  these  foreigners  long  con- 
tended with  the  native  princes  for  supreme  authority.  Passing  on  to  1071  a.d.,  a  native 
dynasty  was  then  re  established  in  the  person  of  Wijayo  Balm,  which,  for  100  years, 
delivered  the  country  from  the  dominion  of  the  Malabars.  Prakrama  Bahu  commenced 
a  reign,  in  1153,  the  most  renowned  in  the  records  of  Ceylon.  He  devoted  himself  to 
religion  and  agriculture,  and  besides  many  notable  religious  edifices,  he  cau.sed  no  less 
than  1470  tanks  to  be  constructed,  subsequently  known  as  the  "seas  of  Prakrama." 
Thirt}'  years  after  the  death  of  this  monarch,  the  IMalabars  landed  with  a  hirge  army, 
and  speedily  conquered  the  whole  island.  In  1235,  a  native  dynasty  recovered  a  part 
of  the  kingdom.  During  the  reign  of  Dharma  Prakrama  IX.  the  Portuguese  first  visited 
C,  1505;  but  it  was  in  1517  that  they  first  formed  a  permanent  settlement  at  C'olonibo 
for  tniding  purposes.  Their  encroachments  soon  raised  the  i)atriotic  Kaiidyans,  and  it 
is  a  remarkable  f.-iet,  that  though  at  the  first  visit  of  the  Portuguese  in  1505  the}'  were 
even  ignorant  of  tlie  use  of  gunpowder,  they,  after  a  while,  excelled  tlieir  enemies  as 
musketeers,  and  were  finally  able  to  bring  20,000  stand  of  arms  to  bear  against  them. 
"Amity,  commerce,  and  religion,"  was  the  Portuguese  motto;  but  their  rule  in  C.  is  a 
sad  story  of  rapacity,  bigotry,  and  cruelty.  Thej-  were  at  last  driven  from  the  island  by 
the  Dutch  in  1658,  after  a  contest  of  20  years,  when,  as  sir  ,1.  E.  Tennent  remarks,  "  the 
fanatical  zeal  of  ti)e  Roman  Catholic  sovereign  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  was 
replaced  by  the  earnest  toil  of  the  DiUch  traclers  to  inlrcnch  their  trading  motioi)olies; 
and  the  almost  chivalrous  energy  with  which  the  soldiers  ui  Portugal  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  native  princes,  was  e.vehanged  for  the  subdued  humbleness  with  wiiieh  the  mer- 
chanls  of  Holland  endured  the  insults  and  outrages  perpetrated  l)y  the  tyrants  of  Kandy 
upon  their  envoys  and  officers."  But  the  purely  military  tenure  of  the  Dutch  was  des- 
tined to  give  place  to  the  colonization  of  the  I'ritish.  It  was  during  the  great  European 
war  succeeding  tlie  French  revolution,  tliat  the  Engli.sh  gained  po.-session  of  the  island. 
On  the  1st  Aug.  1795,  an  expedition  under  col.  James  Stuart  landed  at  Trineomalec, 
wliich  was  sjicedily  raptured,  and  tinally  the  garrison  of  C()lonil)o  surrendered  on  the  16tli 
Feb.  1796.  By  this  capitulation  all  the  Dutcii  settlements  and  strongholds  in  C.  were 
ceded  to  the  English;  though  the  island  was  not  formally  annexed  to  the  British  crown 
till  the  peace  of  Amiens,  27th  ^lar.  1802.  The  native  sovereigns,  however,  continued  in 
the  pos.session  of  their  mountain  territory;  but  at  length  the  Kandyan  king,  Wikrama 
Raja  Singha.  after  perjietrating  tlie  irio-t  frightful  atrocities  on  his  own  people,  seized 
anci  munlered  certain  native  merchants,  British  sul)jects,  trading  to  Kandy.  War  fol- 
lowed, Jan.  1815;  Kandy  was  taken,  ami  the  tyrant  sent  a  ca])tive  to  the  fortress  of  Vel- 
lore.  On  tiie  2d  Mar.  1815,  a  treaty  w;is  concluded  with  the  native  chiefs,  by  wliich  the 
king  was  form.illy  dejiosed,  ;ind  his  territories  annexed  to  the  British  crown. 

Since  then,  the  island  has  made  rapid  striflesin  material  prosperity.  1'he  mountain- 
forests  have  been  replaced  by  plantations  of  coffee,  of  which  tjiere  are  now  about  500 
under  cultivation,  of  1.50,000  acres,  giving  an  average  crop  of  950,000  cwts.  per  annum. 
Many  important  pulilie  works  liave  been  completed,  and  others  are  still  in  progress. 
Several  good  roads  iiav<'  been  constructed,  including  a  magnificent  mountain-road 
between  Colomlto  and  Kandy,  and  tliere  is  a  railway  92  m.  in  length.  In  1874,  there 
were  243  government  schools,  witli  11.719  pupils;  882  mission  schools,  with  44,449 
pupils;  and  329  private  schools,  with  9,929  pupils. 
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See  Ceylon,  Phymal,  Historical,  and  ToporjrapJiical,  etc.,  by  sir  James  Emerson  Ten- 
nent  (Lond.  1859);  Christiniiity  in  Ceylon,  h\  the  same  author  (Lond.  1850);  llie  Sfatca- 
man's  Year-b»ok  for  the  current  year;  and  Ceylon,  a  General  Dtscriptioii  of  the  Inland,  by 
aa  otlicer,  late  of  the  Ceylon  ritlcs  (1876). 

CEYLON,  ante.  The  Cinghalese,  or  Sin,2;halesc  language  is  spoken  in  the  interior 
and  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a  moditication  of  the  aboriginal  Ebu 
by  the  Sanskrit,  with  a  tinge  of  Malay.  The  Cinghalese  has  so  far  degenerated  that 
there  is  now  a  material  diilerence  between  the  vernacular  and  the  wriiteu  language. 
The  former  is  copious  and  has  a  regular  grammar.  There  are  50  letters,  8  vowels,  8  diph- 
thongs, and  34  consonants,  but  all  representing  only  30  sounds,  7  vowels  and  23  cou.so- 
nants.  In  literature  the  language  has  several  original  poems  of  some  merit,  and  an 
extensive  and  interesting  series  of  nati%'e  chronicles,  but  the  most  valuable  literature  is 
written  in  Pali.  This  Pali  is  one  of  the  Prakrits  of  ancient  India,  "  which  was  spoken 
in  the  Cth  c.  before  Christ,  and  has  been  a  dead  language  for  upwards  of  2,000  years." 

CEYX.     See  KiXGFisnER 

CEZIM  BRA,  a  coast  t.  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  about  18  m.  s.  of 
Lisbon.     C.  has  active  fisheries,  and  a  pop.  of  5,000. 

CIIABAS,  FR.\xrois  Joseph,  b.  1817.  He  has  devoted  himself  especially  to  Egypt- 
ian arclupology,  in  which  he  is  considered  among  the  highest  authorities.  His  ])rincipal 
works  are  Le  Papyrus  ilagique  Ilarria;  Voya'je  in  Egypt  and  Syria;  Les  Pasteurs  en 
Egypte,  and  Studies  in  Ancient  History. 

CHABLAIS,  an  old  division  of  the  province  of  Annecy  in  Savoy,  now  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Thonon.  France;  SoBsq.m. ;  pop.  60,193.  It  once  formed  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Burgundy.  Under  the  French  empire  it  was  a  part  of  the  department  of  Lemau ; 
in  1814,  its  possessions  went  to  Sardinia,  and  in  1860,  with  all  of  Savoy,  it  was  given 
over  to  France. 

CHABLIS,  a  village  in  France,  dep.  of  Yonne,  which  gives  name  to  a  much  esteemed 
white  Burgundy  (q.v.)  wine 

CIIABOT,  PniLipPE  DE,  d.  1543;  a  French  general,  brought  up  with  Francis  I.  He 
defended  Marseilles  in  15"i4,  but  the  next  year  was  made  prisoner  at  Pavia.  He  Avas 
subsequently  made  admiral,  and  in  1535  commander  in  chief.  He  was  said  to  have  been 
the  tirst  to  suggest  the  colonization  of  Canada.  There  is  a  monument  to  him  in  the 
Louvre. 

CHABRIAS,  an  Athenian  gen.  who  assumed  command  about  892 u.c.  He  defeated 
the  Spartans  at  ^gina  in  388,  and  again  at  Naxos  in  376.  He  commanded  with  Iphi- 
cratesaud  Callistratus  atCoixyra,  and  repulsed  Epamiuondas  before  the  walls  of  Corinth. 
In  366,  he  was  accused  of  treachery  in  advising  the  surrender  of  Oropus  to  the  Thebans, 
and  was  defended  by  Plato.  At  the  commencement  of  the  social  Avar,  in  357.  he  joined 
Charos  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  At  the  siege  of  Chios  his  ship  was  dis- 
abled, but  he  refused  to  retire,  and  was  killed  while  fighting.  C.  was  famous  for  invent- 
ing a  new  style  of  receiving  a  charge,  Avhich  was  on  the  left  knee,  the  shield  resting  on 
the  ground,  and  the  spears  pointed  at  the  enemy. 

CHACHAPOYAS,  or  Sax  Juax  de  laFroxtera,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Amazo- 
nas,  Peru,  410  m.  w.  of  Lima;  pop.  6,000.  It  is  on  a  tributary  of  the  Maranon,  in  aricu 
agricultural  region. 

CHACMA.    SeeBABOOX. 

CHACO,  EL  GRAX,  a  large  and  little  explored  country  in  South  America,  about  the 
middle  of  the  continent.  Tlie  n.  portion  is  well  watered  and  densely  wooded,  with 
mtervals  of  grassy  plains  and  marshes,  and  capable  of  producing  nearly  all  tropical 
vegetation.  The  s.  portion  is  for  the  most  part  a  desert  and  can  be  cultivated  onlj*  after 
irrigation.  The  n.  portion  belongs  to  Bolivia,  while  the  s.  is  occupied  almost  entirely 
by  Indians. 

CHAD,  Saixt,  bi-shop  of  York,  in  the  7tb  century.  He  was  educated  under  Aidan 
at  Lindisfarne.     At  his  death  he  held  the  see  of  Litchfield.     His  day  is  ^lar.  2. 

CHADBOLTRNE.  Pai-l  Axsel,  d.d.,  ll.d..  b.  Me.,  1823;  professor  of  natural  history 
and  chemistry  m  Williams  college  and  in  Bowdoin  college,  and  in  1867,  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  university  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  same  time  becoming  professor  of  metaphysics. 
In  1872,  he  was  elected  president  of  Williams  college,  and  resigned  in  1880.  He  has 
published  Xatural  Theology,  and  Instinct  in  Animals  and  Men. 

CHAD  DA,     See  Bextjwe. 

CHADWICZ,  Edwtx,  c.b.,  a  distinguished  social  and  sanitary  reformer  of  the  present 
day,  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  24th  Jan.,  1801.  He  studied  law,  but  early 
devoting  his  attention  to  questions  of  social,  sanitary,  and  political  science,  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  lord  Grey's  government,  by  Avhom  he  was  appointed  an  assistant-commis- 
sioner to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws  in  England  and  Wales.  His  report, 
published  with  others  in  1833,  commanded  most  attention,  being  remarkable  alike  for 
the  wide  and  searching  character  of  its  investigations,  the  happiness  of  its  illustrations, 
and  the  convincing  proofs  it  furnished  as  to  the  necessity  of  reform  in  the  system  of 
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admiuistration.  Its  merit  was  recognized  by  those  who  had  the  power  to  reward  him; 
and  ou  the  organization  of  tlie  new  poor-law  board.  C.  was  appointed  secretary.  In  con- 
nection with  this  board,  and  the  general  board  of  liealth,  C.  for  twenty  years  was  ener- 
getic in  the  origination  anil  adniiuislralion  of  remedial  measures  relative  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  poor-law  funds,  and  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  countr}'.  He  has  also  given 
much  attention  to  the  constitution  of  the  constabulary  force,  with  a  view  to  the  better 
prevention  of  offenses  and  tiie  readier  detection  of  criminals.  On  a  change  being  made  in 
the  board  of  health,  in  1854,  C.  retired  with  a  pension.  He  has  since  taken  great  mterest 
in  promoting  competitive  examinations  for  government  offices,  and  indeed  in  almost  all 
questions  of  social  economy.  He  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  association  for  the 
promotion  of  social  science.  la  1859-00,  he  collected  evidence  for  the  education  com- 
mi-ssion. 

CH.ERONEI'A,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  in  ancient  Greece,  near  the  Cephi.ssus,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Phocis.  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  several  important  battles  fought  m  the 
neisrhborhood.  In  447  b.c,  the  Ba^otians  here  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Athenians; 
and  in  338  h.c,  Philip  of  Macedon  signally  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians 
and  Boeotians,  and  so  crushed  the  liberties  of  Greece.  A  mound  of  earth,  about  a  mile 
from  the  modern  village  of  Kapurna,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  city,  still  marks 
the  place  where  the  Thebans  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried;  and  a  magniticent  lion, 
which  col.  Mure  pronounced  to  be  "the  most  interesting  sepulchral  monument  in  Greece," 
was  excavated  from  this  tumulus  some  years  ago.  At  C.,  also,  86  B.C.,  Suihi  defeated 
the  generals  of  3Iithridates.  Plutarch  was  a  native  of  this  town.  A  few  ancient  remains 
yet  exist. 

CHJSTODON'TID^;,  a  fam.ily  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
genus  eha;todon  (Gr.  hair-lootii)  of  Linnaeus;  and  also  named  SquAMirKNNES  (Lat. 
scaly-tinned),  because  of  tjie  most  distinctive  character  of  the  family,  the  incrustation 
of  the  soft  portions  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  often  of  the  spinous  parts  also,  with 
scales,  the  fins  appearing  to  taper  gradually  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  body,  which  is 
in  general  remarkably  compressed,  .so  that,  without  dissection,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
where  they  begin.  The  scales  are  strongly  ctenoid  (q.v.).  The  typical  genus  choitodon, 
and  those  most  nearly  allied  to  it,  have  hair-like  teeth,  so  that  their  jaws  resemble 
brushes;  some  fishes  of  the  family,  however,  have  trencliant  teeth  on  the  jaws,  and 
some,  i\s  brama  {q.v .),  have  card-like  teeth  both  on  the  jaws  and  palate.  Jlost  of  the 
C.  are  tropical;  only  one  species,  Bniiiui  raii,  is  ever  found  in  the  British  .seas.  They 
generally  frequent  rocky  shores.  Their  colors  are  often  extremely  gay,  and  usually 
disposed  rather  in  stripes  or  bands  than  in  .spots.  "  The  eye  of  man  receives  the  greater 
pleasure  from  their  conteini)laliou,  in  that,  being  of  moderate  or  .small  size,  and  haunt- 
ing habitually  the  coral  basins  of  the  transparent  tropical  seas,  they  disport  themselves 
in  the  beams  of  a  vertical  sun,  as  if  desirous  of  exhibiting  their  .splendid  liveries  to  the 
greatest  advantage  in  the  blaze  of  day."  Many  singularities  of  form  occur  in  this 
family,  as  the  long  slender  snout  of  the  chehnons,  the  whip-tliong-hke  prolongation  of 
some  01  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fins  in  hodoclniK  i\\n\  znuchis,  the  wing-like  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  of  plaiax,  the  sharp  recurved  horns  of  the  buffalo-fish  {taurichtlnjs),  etc.  To  this 
family  belong  the  archer-fishes  (q.v.),  whose  singular  habits  have  been  already  noticed. 
The  fie-h  of  most  of  the  C.  is  of  very  fine  flavor. 

CHAF  ER,  a  common  name  of  those  beetles  or  coleopterous  insects,  which  eitlier  in 
the  i)erle(t  or  larva  state,  are  destructive  to  plants;  particularly  those  which  devour  the 
wood,  bark,  or  roots  of  trees.  From  these,  iiowever,  it  is  sometimes  extended  to  some 
coleopterous  in.sects  which  have  no  such  habit.  The  word  0  is  seldom  u.sed  alone,  but 
generally  as  part  of  a  name,  with  some  prefix;  thus,  we  have  cock-chafer,  rose-chafer, 
bark-chdfcr,  etc. 

CHAFF-CTITTEE,  a  name  commonly  given  to  an  implement  now  much  used  by  farm 
ers  for  culling  hay  and  straw  into  hidf-inch  lengths.  The  advantage  of  this  consists 
not  so  iiuich  in  facilitating  mastication  or  digestion,  as  in  i)reventing  animals  from 
wastinff  their  food.  No  small  amount  of  mechanical  ingenuity  has  been  applied  to  the 
construclion  of  chaff-cutters,  the  simplest  and  oldest  kinds  of  which  are  mere  hand 
nachincs  with  a  single  large  knife,  the  hay  or  straw  being  pushed  forward  in  a  trough 
or  box.  whilst  others  are  driven  by  horse,  "steam,  or  water  power,  and  are  not  a  little 
conqilicated 

CHAFFINCH,  Fn'npina  calcM,  one  of  the  most  common  British  birds,  a  species  of 
finch  (q.v.),  and  probably  that  to  which  the  name  finch,  now  so  extended  in  its  signifi- 
cation, originally  belonged;  fnk.  tlie  G(;rman  form  of  the  name,  and  pink  and  tmnk. 
English  provincial  forms  still  approiniatcd  to  the  C,  having  some  resemblance  of  sound 
to  its  common  call-note.  The  whole  lenaith  of  the  C.  is  about  6  inches.  The  tail  is 
very  sli-rhtly  forked.  The  male,  m  summer,  has  the  top  of  the  head  and  nape  of  the 
aeck  bill! sh" gray;  the  back,  chestnut;  tlie  wings  almost  black,  with  two  conspicuous 
white  bars;  tlie'taii,  nearly  black.  The  colors  of  the  female  are  much  duller  than  those 
of  the  male.  The  C.  is  a  very  widely  distributed  species,  being  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  Europe,  in  .some  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  as  far  w.  as  the  Azores. 
In  the  colder  northern  countries,  it  is  migratory;  in  more  southern  regions,  ;t  is  station- 
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ary.  Linnaeus  .unvc  it  the  specific  name  ccelcbs,  from  observing  that  the  flocks  congre- 
gated iu  winter  in  Sweden  consisted  chiefly  of  males,  the  females  having,  as  he  sup- 
posed, sought  a  milder  climate.  A  partial  separation  of  the  sexes  is  observed  also  iu 
the  great  wiater-floclis  iu  Britain,  l)ut  it  is  only  partial;  and  Yarrell  tliinks  that  the 
youiig  males  of  the  previous  season,  which  resemble  the  females  iu  plumage,  are  asso- 
ciated with  them,  and  have  been  mistaken  for  them.  The  flocks  seen  in  Britain  iu 
winter  are  believed  to  be  augmented  by  migration  from  Scandinavia.  The  eggs  are 
usually  4  or  5  in  number,  of  jiale  purplish  buff  color,  sparingly  streaked  and  spotted 
with  reddish  brown.  The  C.  feeds  chiefly  ou  insects,  and  does  much  service  iu  sum- 
mer i)y  destroying  aphides  and  caterpillars;  but  eats  also  seeds,  and  is  sometimes  perse- 
cuted,' because  in  spring  it  pulls  up  and  eats  young  turnips  and  radishes  when  in  the 
seed-leaf.  Great  numbers  of  chattinchcs  are  killed  for  the  table  in  Italy.  In  Germany, 
this  bird  is  in  the  highest  esteem  as  a  song-bird.  Its  notes  are  very  clear  and  loud,  but 
some  individuals  greatly  excel  the  ordinary  multitude  of  their  species;  and  their  supe- 
rior notes,  if  heard  on  the  Thuiingian  hills,  speedily  attract  bird-catchers.  Bechstein 
ssiys  that,  in  Thuringia,  a  cow  has  ijeen  given  for  a  C.  with  a  flue  voice;  and  the  Ger- 
mans have  taken  the  trouble  to  classify  the  different  strains  of  chaffinches,  giving  them 
distinct  names,  and  regarding  those  birds  as  particularly  valuable  by  which  certain  of 
these  strains  are  produced. — The  common  Scotch  name  of  the  C.  is  shilfa. 

CHAGRES,  a  river  entering  the  gulf  of  Darien  on  the  n.  side  of  the  isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama, near  lat.  9'  18'  north.  Though,  towards  its  mouth,  it  varies  in  depth  from  16  to 
30  ft.,  itisj'et,  by  reason  at  once  of  its  rapidity  and  its  falls,  but  little  available  for 
navigation.  At  its  entrance  is  a  port  of  its  own  name.  Both  the  town,  however,  and 
the  stream  have  recently  lost  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  their  position,  .through  the 
establishment  of  an  inter-oceanic  railway,  which,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  commences  at 
Aspinwall,  about  8  m.  to  the  north. 

CHAIi^LU,  Paul  B.  DU.     See  Du  Ciiaillu. 

CHAIN,  in  surveying  (called  Gunter's  chain,  from  its  inventor),  is  a  measure  of  23 
yards  long,  compo.se'd  of  100  iron  links,  each  of  which  is  thus  7.92  in.  long.  As  an  acre 
contains  4,840  sq.  yards,  10  sq.  chains  (22x23x10=4,840  sq.  yards),  or  100,000  sq.  links, 
make  an  acre. 

CHAIN-BRIBGE.    See  Suspension  Bridges. 

CHAIN-CABLE.     See  Cable. 

CHAIN-MAIL,  or  Chain- Armor,  much  used  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  consisted 
of  hammered  iron  links,  connected  one  to  another  into  the  form  of  a  garment.  Such 
armor  was  much  more  flexible  and  convenient  to  the  wearer  than  that  which  was  formed 
of  steel  or  brass  plates,  but  was  less  fitted  to  bear  the  thrust  of  a  lance. 

CHAINS,  on  shipboard,  are  strong  iron  links  or  plates,  bolted  at  the  lower  end  to  the 
ship-timbers,  and  having  a  block  or  dead-eye  at  the  upper  end.  Their  purpose  is  to  fas- 
ten doM-n  the  shrouds  tightly.  They  are  brought  out  laterally  at  the  top  Ijy  resting  iu 
the  middle  against  the  channels,  which  are  brond  thick  planks,  very  strongly  fixed,  and 
projecting  horizontally  from  the  side  of  the  ship,  one  pair  for  each  mast. 

CHAINS,  Hanging  in.  In  atrocious  cases,  it  was  usual  for  courts  of  justice,  in  for- 
mer times,  to  direct  the  bodies  of  malefactors,  after  execution,  to  be  hung  in  C.  upon  a 
gibbet  near  the  .spot  where  the  crime  was  committed;  but  tliis,  saj'S  Blacks^one,  "was 
no  part  of  the  legal  judgment."  The  reasons  commonly  assigned  for  the  fjractice  are 
two:  fir.st,  that  it  might  strike  terror  into  other  offenders;  and  second,  that  it  might 
afford  "a  comfortable  sight  to  the  relation.s  and  friends  of  the  deceased."  This  barbar- 
ous adjunct  to  capital  punishment  was  not  finally  aboli.shed  till  a  very  recent. period,  and 
it  may  surprise  our  readers  to  learn  that,  two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill, 
it  was  still  in  accordance  with  the  law,  if  not  with  the  custom  of  England.  The  act  "  to 
abolish  the  practice  of  hanging  the  bodies  of  criminals  in  chains"  (4  and  5  Will.  IV.  c. 
26),  was  passed  on  2oth  July,  1834.  The  last  case  of  hanging  m  C.  mentioned  as  having 
occurred  in  Scotland,  is  that  of  Andrew  Wilson,  who  poisoned  his  wife  in  1755  (Hume, 
vol.  ii.  p.  482).     See  Punishments  and  Dissection. 

CHAIN-SHOT,  a  nearly  obsolete  kind  of  ammunition,  chiefly  used  in  naval  warfare, 
consisting  of  two  balls  connected  by  a  short  chain.  The  objecfof  the  chain  is  to  destroy 
the  rigging,  etc.,  which  otherwise  might  escape.  As  grape-shot  has  been  found  to  serve 
the  same  end,  the  making  of  chain-shot  has  been  discontinued. 

CHAIN  SNAKE,  or  King  Snake,  an  American  serpent,  haunting  moist  or  shady 
places,  and  feeding  upon  mice,  moles,  small  birds,  and  reptiles.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  colors,  the  ground  work  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  a  lustrous 
black,  while  the  scales  are  marked  with  white  spots.     The  head  is  very  small. 

CHA.TUG,  or  CHIUG,  Jehuda  ben-David,  b.  about  1030;  regarded  by  Jewish  crit- 
ics as  the  first  of  Hebrew  grammarians.  He  made  some  very  remarkable  and  valuable 
discoveries  in  philology. 

CHALAZA,  in  botany,  a  membrane  which  unites  the  nucleus  and  integuments  at  the 
base  of  an  ovule.  It  is  traversed  by  vessels  which  supply  nourishment  to  the  ovule.  It 
is  often  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest  of  the  integuments,  and  is  conspicuous  in  the 
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ripened  seed;  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  it,  particularly  in  orthotropal 
seeds,  when  it  is  in  contact  with  the  Itiltnn,  the  foramen  or  micropyle  being  at  the  oppo- 
site cxtreniity  of  the  seud.     See  Ovule  and  Seed. 

The  cords  which  bind  the  yolk-bag  of  an  egg  to  the  lining  membrane  at  the  two  ends 
of  tlie  shell,  and  keep  it  near  the  middle  as  it  floats  in  ttiu  all)umen,  are  also  called 
crialaza.     They  appear  to  be  formed  of  a  peculiarly  viscid  albumen. 

CHALCE  DON,  a  city  of  ancient  Bithynia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine,  opposite  to 
By/antiiun.  It  was  founded  G.S-1  B.C.  by  a  colonj^  from  Megara,  and  soon  became  a  place 
of  considerable  trade  and  importance.  It  contained  several  temples,  one  of  which,  ded- 
icated to  Apollo,  had  an  oracle.  C.  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  suffered  the  vicissitudes 
of  war  during  the  strife  for  Grecian  supremacy  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  finally  merged  into  the  Roman  empire.  During  the  Mithridatic  war,  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  bold  exploit  of  the  Pontic  sovereign.  Having  invaded  Bithynia,  all  the 
Avealthy  Romans  in  the  district  fled  for  refuge  to  C,  whereupon  he  broke  the  chains  that 
protected  the  port,  burned  four  ships,  and  towed  away  the  remaining  sixty.  Under  the 
empire  it  was  made  a  free  city,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  general  council,  lield  451  a.d. 
C'hosroes  the  Persian  captmrd  it  UIG  a.d.,  after  which  it  declined,  until  it  was  finally 
demolished  bj'  the  Turks,  who  used  its  ruins  to  build  mosques  and  other  edifices  at  Con- 
stantinople.    C.  was  the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Xenocrates. 

The  council  of  C,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  was  the  fourth  imiversal  council, 
and  was  assembled  by  the  emperor  3Iarciau  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  form  of 
doctrine  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  Christ,  which  should  ecjually  avoid  the  errors  of  the 
Isestorians  (([.v.)  and  Monophy sites  (q.v.).  Six  hundred  bishops,  almost  all  of  the  east- 
ern or  Greek  churcli,  were  jiresent.  The  doctrine  declared  to  be  orthodox  was,  that  in 
Christ  there  were  two  natures,  whicli  could  not  be  intermixed  (this  clause  was  directed 
against  the  ]\Ionophysites),  and  which  also  were  not  in  entire  .separation  (this  was  directed 
against  the  Nestorians),  but  which  were  .«o  conjoined,  that  theii-  union  destroyed  neither 
tiie  peculiarity  of  each  nature,  nor  the  oneness  of  Christ's  person. 

CHALCEDONY  (often  misspelled  cakcdony),  a  beautiful  mineral  of  (he  quartz  family, 
or  ralhi'r  a  variety  of  quartz,  from  which  it  does  not  differ  in  chemical  composition  or 
in  any  essential  cliaracter.  It  derives  its  name  from  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia,  near  which 
it  is  found  in  considerable  abundance,  and  has  been  known  by  the  same  name  from 
ancient  times.  It  occurs  in  diU'erciit  kinds  of  rock,  but  most  f requenth' in  old  lavas  and 
trap-rocks,  and  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  where  these  exist,  or  where  there 
are  boulders  derived  from  them.  It  is  conunon  in  Scotland,  and  specimens  of  great  l)eaut^ 
are  brought  froiu  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  islands.  It  never  occurs  in  crystals.  It  consti- 
tutes the  whole  or  the  jirincipal  part  of  man}''  agates.  It  is  generally  translucent,  soine- 
times  semi-transparent,  has  not  mucli  luster,  and  is  in  color  generally  while  or  bluish 
wliite,  sometimes  reddish  white,  sometimes  milk-white,  less  frequently  gray,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  brown,  or  even  black.  Its  fracture  is  even,  or  very  slightly  conchoidal. 
— ('.  is  much  used  in  jewelry,  for  brooches,  necklaces,  and  ornaments  of  all  sorts,  the 
largest  pieces  l)eing  sometimes  made  into  little  boxes,  cups,  etc.  It  was  much  used  by 
the  ancients,  and  many  l)cautiful  engraved  specimens  api)ear  in  antiquarian  collections. 
Chalcedonies  with  disseminated  s])ots  of  brown  and  red,  were  once  verj-  highly  prized, 
and  were  called  Htiymitcn  or  St.  Stcjihcn's-stoncs.  Petrified  plants  are  sometimes  found  in 
C.,  in  whkh  they  appear  to  have  been  encased  whilst  it  was  in  course  of  formation. 
Specmiens  of  C.  are  sometimes  found  enclosing  a  little  water  in  the  interior,  which  gives 
them  a  very  beautifid  aiipearance;  l)ut  the  water  easily  escapes,  to  prevent  which,  rings 
or  other  ornaments  made  of  such  stones  are  kept  in  distilled  water,  when  not  worn. 
The  ancients  set  a  very  liigh  value  on  these  etihydritcs  (Gr.  en,  in,  and  hydor,  water). 
The  Vincent  in  was  celebrated  for  producing  them. 

CHALCED  ONYX  (or,  erroneously,  calcedonyx),  a  name  given  to  agates  formed  of 
cacholong,  or  a  white  opaque  chalcedony,  alternating  with  a  grayish  translucent  chalce- 
dony. 

CII.XLCITTIIUITL,  a  stone  held  in  great  repute  by  the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  .still 
by  the  Indians  of  that  country,  who  fashion  it  into  ornaments  and  occasionally  use  it  in 
trade.  It  is  a  tunjuoise  found  in  the  mountains  not  far  from  Santa  Fe  The  mines 
were  exhausted,  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  The  stone  was  valued  by  the 
Mexicans  more  highly  than  gold. 

CHAL'CIS,  a  genus  of  Saurian  reptiles,  the  type  of  a  family  called  cJmlcidn',  some  of 
wliicli  iire  ])opularIy  termed  snake-lizards,  because  of  the  resemblance  to  snakes  in  the 
elonirated  form  of  the  body,  the  limbs  being  also  remark.-ibly  snnUl,  so  that  this  family 
formsoneof  the  transition  links  between  the  Saurian  and  the  Ophidian  reptiles.  The  scales 
are  recl.ingular,  and  arranged  in  transverse  bands,  without  being  imbricated  or  dis- 
posed like  tiles.  The  chakidai  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  both  in  the  old  and  new 
worlds. 

The  name  V.  ha.s  also  been  bestowed  on  a  genus  of  the  order  hymfnopicrn,  allied  to 
the  ichneumons,  which  has  become  the  type  of  a  tribe  or  family,  containing  a  vast  number 
of  species — 1.500  being  .supposed  to  exist  in  Britain — all  of  them  of  small  size,  many  very 
minute,  many  of  them  ycvy  brilliant  in  their  colors,  and  the  larva;  of  all  of  them  parasitic 
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in  the  larvre  or  pnpjB,  some  even  in  the  eggs,  of  other  insects.  The  chrysalis  of  a  but- 
terfly or  moth  often  uourislics  a  great  number  of  these  parasites;  and  tliey  become  useful 
in  j)reventing  tiie  excessive  multiplication  of  species  which  destroy  valuable  plants. 

CEAL'CIS,  the  capital  t.  of  the  island  and  government  of  Eulxra,  Greece,  situated  on 
the  Euripus,  a  strait  separating  the  island  fri)in  Bceotia.  and  which  at  this  jmint  is  ortly 
120  ft.  wide.  The  Euripus  is  divided  into  two  ciianncls.  of  unecual  breadth  and  depth, 
by  a  rock,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  castle,  partly  of  Venetian  and  parth'  of  Turkish 
construction.  A  stone  bridge,  of  some  70  ft.  in  length,  connects  the  rockAvith  the  Boeo- 
tian shore,  while  a  wooden  and  movable  bridge,  of  about  35  ft.,  unites  it  with  Chalcis. 
C.  is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded,  as  tradition  asserts, 
before  the  Trojan  war,  by  an  Ionian  colony  from  Athens.  Its  rise  was  rapid.  It 
sent  out  numerous  colonies,  and  was  the  center  of  the  trade  of  the  western  Mediter 
ranean.  Governed  at  lirst  t)y  an  aristocracy,  it  fell  iuto  the  hands  of  the  Athenians 
who  in  506  B.C.  divided  the  lands  of  ('.  amongst  some  of  thei-  own  number.  It 
subsequently  fell  under  the  power  of  the  ^lacedonians  and  Romans,  and  was  at  this- 
time  a  place  of  great  militar}^  importance,  nearly  9  m.  in  circumference,  and  had 
many  fine  temples,  theaters,  and  other  public  building.s.  Aristotle  died  at  Chalcis. 
In  the  middle  ages,  it  was  prosperous  under  the  Venetians,  w'ho  held  it  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  until  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  in  14T0.  The  lion  of  St.  Mark  is, 
or  was  until  within  recent  years,  still  to  be  seen  over  the  gateway  between  the 
bridge  and  the  citadel.  Not  many  ancient  remains  now  exist  at  Chalcis.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  but  the  houses,  many  of  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  Venetians, 
are  substantial  and  spacious.     Pop.  '70,  6,447. 

CHALCOG  EAPHY,  a  pedantic  term  used  to  signify  engraving  on  copper,  com- 
pounded of  the  Greek  words  cludLos,  brass  or  copper,  and  ijrapJio,  I  write.  The 
term  is  inaccurate  when  applied,  as  it  often  is,  to  engraving  on  other  metals,  such 
as  steel  and  zinc.  For  zinc-engraving  the  still  more  objectionable  word  zincography 
has  been  invented. 

CHALDiS  A.     See  Babylon,  Babyloxia. 

CHALD^E  AN  CHRISTIANS,  a  branch  of  Nestorians  who  acknowledge  the  pope 
of  Rome.  They  use  the  eastern  rite,  and  are  under  the  patriarch  of  Babylon.  They 
are  supposed  to  number  about  70,000. 

CHAL  DEE.     See  Akam.ea. 

CHALDER,  an  old  Scotch  dry  measure,  containing  16  bolls.     See  Boll. 

CHALDRON  (Lat.  caJduriiim,  a  vessel  for  warm  water),  an  old  dry  measure  used  in 
selling  coal,  and  containing  36  heaped  bushels.     Coal  is  now  sold  by  weight. 

CHALEUR  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  Gaspe,  a  district  of 
Lower  Canada,  and  New  Brunswick,  having  a  depth  of  90  m.  from  e.  to  w. ,  and  a  width 
varying  from  12  to  20.  The  Restigouclie,  which  enters  the  gulf  from  New  Brunswick 
at  its  very  head,  marks,  at  its  mouth,  the  interprovincial  boundary. 

CITALEURS,  bay  of,  a  westward  exten.sion  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Law-rence.  separating 
New  Brunswick  from  Quebec.  It  is  nearly  100  m.  long,  and  varies  in  width  frfdii  10  to 
22  miles.     It  is  navigable  in  all  parts,  and  is  much  resorted  to  for  its  mackerel  fisheries. 

CHALICE  (Lat.  cnUx,  a  cup).  This  ancient  name  for  an  ordinary  drinking-cup  has 
been  retained  for  the  vessels  used  for  the  wine  in  the  holj'  sacrament.  Chalices  are 
commonly  made  of  silver,  but  it  was  not  unusual  for  them  to  be  of  gold,  or  gilt  and 
jeweled.  Chalices  were  also  made  of  glass,  crystal,  and  agate;  but  these  substances 
Lave  been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  tlieir  fragile  nature.  The  C.  is  the  attribute  of 
St.  John  the  evangelist. 

CHALK,  a  soft  earthy  varietj^  of  limestone  or  carbonate  of  lime,  forming  great  strata, 
and  claiming  the  attention  of  the  geologist  even  more  than  of  the  mineralogist.  It  is 
generally  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  but  sometimes  snow-white.  It  is  easilj-  broken, 
and  has  an  earthy  fracture,  is  rough  and  very  meager  to  the  touch,  and  adheres  slightly 
to  the  tongue.  It  generally  contains  a  little  silica,  alumina,  or  magnesia,  sometimes  al! 
of  these.  Althousrh  often  very  soft  and  earthy,  it  is  sometimes  so  compact  that  it  can 
be  used  as  a  buildimr-stone;  and  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  either  in  a  rough  state,  or 
sawn  into  blocks  of  proper  shape  and  size.  It  is  burned  into  quicklime,  and  nearly  all 
the  houses  in  London  are  cemented  with  mortar  so  procured.  The  siliceous  particles 
being  separated  by  pounding  and  diffusing  in  water,  it  becomes  whiting,  of  which  the 
domestic  uses  are  familiar  to  everyone.  Carpenters  and  others  use  it  for  making  marks, 
which  are  easily  effaced:  the  blackboard  and  piece  of  C.  are  now  common  equally  in  the 
lecture-rooms  of  universities  and  in  the  humblest  village-schools.  C,  perfectly  purified, 
is  mixed  with  vegetable  coloring  matters,  such  as  turmeric,  litmus,  saffron,  and  sap- 
green,  to  form  pastil  colors;  but  vegetable  colors  which  contain  an  acid  are  changed  by 
It.  See  Crayon.  The  l7fH«a  w/itfe  of  artists  is  simply  purified  chalk.  In  a  perfectly 
purified  state,  it  is  administered  as  a  medicine,  to  correct  acidity  in  the  stomach.  C.  is 
also  extensively  used  as  a  manure.     See  Lime,  as  a  manure. 

CHALK,  Black,  is  a  mineral  quite  different  from  common  chalk,  and  apparently 
receives  its  name  from  resembling  it  in  meagerness  to  the  touch,  in  soiling  the  fingers, 
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and  in  beiug  used  for  drawing,  -writing,  etc.     It  is  also  called  Dkavting-slate.     It  is  of 
ti  .slaty  structure,  of  a  bluish  or  grayish-black  color,  easily  cut  and  broken,  and  makes  a 

fertc'ctiy  black  mark  on  paper.  It  is  used  for  drawing,  and  as  a  black  color  in  painting, 
t  becomes  red  by  exposure  to  heat.  It  is  essentially  a  kind  of  claj-  (q.v.),  and  derives 
i;s  color  from  carbon,  winch  it  contains.  It  is  found  in  primitive  mountains,  in  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  etc.,  also  in  tlie  coal  formation  .in  Scotland. — Brian(;on  Chalk  and 
Fren'CII  Cii.\lk  are  popular  names  for  soapstone  (q.v.). — Red  Chalk  is  ocltcry  red  cUiy- 
iron  ore,  consisting  of  clay  and  much  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is  of  a  brownish-red  color, 
and  a  somewhat  slaty  structure,  the  cross  fracture  earthy.  The  coarser  varieties  are 
u.sed  chiefly  by  carpenters  for  making  marks  on  wood:  the  finer,  by  i)aiuters.  It  occurs 
in  thin  beds  in  clay-slate  and  grauwacke-slate  in  some  parts  of  Germany. 

CHALK-BEDS.    See  Cretaceous  Group.  ' 

CHALKING  THE  DOOE,  a  mode  of  warning  tenants  to  remove  from  burghal  tene- 
ments, long  known  and  still  in  use  in  Scotland.  The  practice  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Hunter  in  his  valuable  work  on  Landlord  and  Tenant:  "A  burgh-officer,  in  presence  of 
witnesses,  chalks  the  most  i)atent  door  forty  days  before  Whitsunday,  which  is  held  to 
be  a  legal  warning.  There  is  no  execution  at  the  parish  church,  but  the  otiicer  makei, 
out  an  execution  of  'chalking,'  in  wliich  his  name  must  be  inserted,  and  which  must  be 
subscribed  b\-  himself  and  two  witncs.ses.  This  ceremony  now  proceeds  simpl}'  on  the 
verbal  order  of  tlie  proprietor,  but  anciently  the  interposition  of  a  judge  was  requisite. 
In  such  a  case,  authority  was  given  by  one  of  tlie  magistrates  to  the  burgh-officer." 
That  judicial  ;<.utliority  is  still  assumed  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  proceeding,  is  apparent 
from  "the  fact  that  the  execution  bears  that  the  warning  has  been  executed  in  her 
majesty's  name  and  authoritv,  and  that  of  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh.  The  officer 
ougiit  to  notify  to  the  tenant  the  object  of  his  visit,  though  it  is  not  perhaps  indispen 
sable  that  he  should  do  so.  The  execution  of  chalking  is  a  warrant  under  which  decree 
of  removal  will  be  pronounced  by  the  burgh-court,  in  virtue  of  which  the  tenant  maybe 
ejected  on  the  expiration  of  a  chai'ge  of  six  days.     See  Ejectment. 

CHALKLEY,  Thomas,  1675-17-11;  a  Quaker  preacher,  native  of  London.  He  came 
to  America  in  1698.  and  traveled  in  Virginia,  iNfaryland,  and  the  New  England  colonies. 
Returning  to  England,  he  married,  and  soon  afterwards  came  back  and  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia. Again  he  crossed  the  sea  and  traveled  in  Holland  and  Germany;  thence  he 
went  to  the  West  Indies,  wliere  he  died  while  engaged  in  missionary  work.  In  his 
will  he  founded  the  library  of  the  four  monthly  meetings  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia.  The 
journal  of  his  life  and  labors  has  been  published. 

CHALKY  ISLAND,  in  New  Zealand,,  near  the  s.w.  cx'trcmity  of  jMiddle  Island,  about 
lat.  46  s.,  and  Ion.  166°  20'  east.  It  takes  its  name  from  being  composed  of  a  mass  of 
white  limestone,  and  imparts  the  same  to  the  adjacent  bay  of  16  m.  in  length,  and  also 
to  one  of  the  harbors  of  the  inlet. 

CHALLENGE.    See  Duel. 

CHALLENGE.    See  Jury. 

CHALLONER,  Richard,  1691-1781;  the  son  of  an  English  dissenter,  but  brought 
up  among  Roman  Catholics,  whose  religion  he  embraced.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  at 
Douay,  and  made  professor  in  the  faculty.  In  1730,  he  held  the  English  mission  in 
Loudon,  where  lu;  published  several  religious  works.  In  17.kS,  he  became  vicar  aposto- 
lic, residing  generally  in  London;  but  during  the  "  No  Popery"  riots  of  1780,  he  retired 
into  the  country.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  controversial  and  devotional  works, 
tfle  most  po|)ular  one  being  'Hie  Garden  of  the  Soul,  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  translated  into  various  languages.  He  revised  the  Douay  Bible  (in  English);  and 
as  an  antidote  to  Foxe's  well-known  Martyroloc/y,  he  wrote  Mevioirs  of  Mmionary  Pi-ie.stK 
and  Other  Catholics  of  both  Sexes,  who  suffered  Death  or  Imprisonment  in  England  on 
Account  of  their  lieliffion. 

CHALMERS,  Alexander,  1759-1834;  a  Scotchman  educated  for  a  physician  who 
gave  u))  tliat  railing  for  literature,  writing  for  periodicals  generally,  and  being  for  some 
time  editor  of  the  Morniny  Jit  reiki.  Besides  revised  editions  of  standard  authors,  he 
publislied  a  Geiiend Bioi/ntphirnl  Dictionari/,  in  32  vols.;  a  Glossary  to  Shakespeai'e;  am\ 
IJiitish  Ksxiiyixt»  from  the  Tatler  to  the  Gnardiitn,  both  inclusive. 

CHAL  MERS,  Georok,  an  eminent  historical  antiquary,  was  b.  at  Fochabers,  Moray- 
shire, Scotland,  in  1742.  Having  attended  King's  college.  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards 
stinlied  law  at  P^dinburgh,  he  went  in  1763  to  North  America,  where  he  practiced  as  a 
lawyer  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  independence.  Being  a  keen  loyalist,  he 
returned  to  Britain,  where  he  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  board  of  trade  in  1786.  The 
duties  of  this  office  he  continued  to  discharge  with  diligence  and  ability  till  his  death  in 
1S25.  Before  his  appointment,  lie  hnd  di>tinguished  him.self  by  various  publications  in 
political  economy:  and  for  some  time  after  he  devoted  himself  chieflj' to  editing  the 
works  of  variou.s"  authors  and  writing  biographies.  His  great  work  is  his  Calrdoiria;  an 
ArroHnt,  Ilixtoricil  and  T»}ioriraphicnl ,  of  Korth  Britain;  a  production  displaying  pro- 
found re.search  into  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  abounding  in  varied  erudition.  It 
was  intended  to  be  completed  in  4  vols.  4lo.     The  first  volume,  containing  the  historical 
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part,  appeared  in  1807;  of  the  other  tliree,  which  -were  dostiHed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  several  counties,  the  second,  emhnicing  Koxburghshire,  Berwicksliire,  Hadding- 
tonshire, Edinburgiishire,  Linlithgowshire,  Peeblesshire,  and  Selkirkshire,  appeared  in 
1810;  the  third,  containing  the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Wigton,  Ayr, 
Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton,  appeared  in  1834.  A  fourth  volume  is  understood 
to  have  been  left  at  liis  death,  ready  for  the  press. 

Among  his  other  publications  are:  Political  Annals  of  the  United  Colonies  (Lond. 
1780);  On  the  Cuniparative  Streitqth  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  present  and  the  four 
preceding  lieigns  (Lond.  1783,  1786,  1794,  1803.  1812);  A  CoUection  of  Treaties  beticeen 
Great  Britain  and  other  Poiters  (3  vols,  Lond.  1790);  Life  of  Daniel  Defoe  (Lond.  1786); 
Life  of  Thomas  Buddiman  (1794);  Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (Lond.  1818);  editions  of 
the  works  of  Allan  Ramsa}'  (1800),  and  of  sir  David  Lindsay  (1806),  with  memoirs;  also 
various  pamphlets  apologizing  for  those,  himself  included,  who  had  believed  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  Shakespeare  manuscripts  forged  by  Mr.  Ireland. 

CHALMERS,  Thomas,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  was  b.  at  Anstrnther,  in  Fifeshire,  17tli  Mar., 
1780,  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  his  19th  year  licensed  to  preach 
the  gospel.  In  1803,  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kilmany,  in  Fifeshire, 
about  9  m.  from  St.  Andrews.  At  this  period  his  attention  was  entirely  absorbed  by 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  to  the  neglect  of  the  studies  appertaining  to  his 
profession.  To  gratifj'  his  love  of  scientific  pursuits,  he  even  formed  mathematical  and 
chemistry  classes  in  St.  Andrews  during  the  winter  of  1803-04,  and  by  his  wonderful 
enthusiasm  and  lucidity  of  exposition  excited  intense  interest,  and  obtained  for 
himself  a  great  reputation.  In  1808,  he  published  an  Lnquiryiato  the  Extent  and  Sfabil' 
ityof  National  Besources,  which' proved  his  capacity  for  dealing  with  questions  of  politi- 
cal economy.  Shortly  after  this,  certain  domestic  calamities,  and  a  severe  illness  of  his 
own,  opened  up  the  fountains  of  his  soul,  and  rendered  him  keenly  susceptible  to  relig- 
ious impressions.  Having  to  prepare  an  article  on  Christianity  for  Brewster's  Edinburgh 
Encyclopadia,  he  commenced  an  extensive  study  of  the  evidences,  and  rose  from  his 
investigations  convinced  that  Christiauit}'  was  a, fact,  and  the  Bible  the  veritable  "word 
of  God."  Then  the  great  genius  of  the  man  broke  forth  like  sunshine.  lie  grew  ear- 
nest, eloquent,  devout,  and  faithful  to  his  pastoral  duties.  In  Jul}-,  1815,  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  Tron  church  and  parish,  Glasgow,  where  his  magnificent  oratory  took  the 
city  by  storm.  His  A'itrononiical  Discourses  were  probably  the  most  sublimely  intellec- 
tual and  imaginative  that  had  ever  been  preached  in  a  Scottish  pulpit.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  1817,  and  had  a  prodigious  popularity.  During  the  same  year  he  visited  Lon- 
don, where  his  preaching  excited  as  great  a  sensation  as  at  home.  But  C.'s  energies 
could  not  be  exhausted  by  mel'c  oratory.  Discovering  that  his  parish  was  in  a  state  of 
great  ignorance  and  immorality,  he  began  to  devise  a  scheme  for  overtaking  and  check- 
ing the  alaniiing  evil.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  means  by  which  this  could  be 
accomplished  was  by  "revivifying,  remodeling,  and  extending  the  old  parochial  econ- 
omy of  Scotland,"  which  had  proved  .so  fruitful  of  good  in  the  rural  parishes.  In  order 
to  wrestle  more  closely  with  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  Gla.sgow,  C,  in  1819,  became 
minister  of  St.  John's  parish,  "the  population  of  which  was  made  up  principally  of 
weavers,  laborers,  factory-workers,  and  other  operatives."  "Of  its  2,000  families," 
says  Dr.  Hanna,  "  more  than  800  had  no  connection  with  any  Christian  church,  while 
the  number  of  its  uneducated  children  was  countless."  We  have  not  space  to  narrate 
at  length  how  vast  and  successful  were  the  labors  of  Chalmers.  It  is  sufiicient  to  say, 
that  in  pursuance  of  his  favorite  plan,  he  broke  up  his  parish  into  25  districts,  each  of 
which  he  placed  under  separate  management,  and  established  two  week-day  schoote, 
and  between  40  and  50  local  Sabbath-schools,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
'poorer  and  neglected  classes,"  more  than  1000  of  whom  attended.  In  a  multitude  of 
•  other  ways  he  sought  to  elevate  and  purify  the  lives  of  his  parishioners.  While  in 
Glasgow,  C.  had  matured  his  opinions  relative  to  the  best  method  of  providing  for  the 
poor.  He  disliked  the  Englisii  'system  of  a  "  compulsory  assessment,"  and  preferred 
the  old  Scotch  method  of  voluntary  contributions  at  the  church-door,  administered  by 
elders.  The  management  of  the  poor  in  the  parish  of  St.  John's  was  intrusted  to  hi.s 
care  by  the  authorities,  as  an  experiment,  and  in  four  years  he  reduced  the  pauper 
expenditures  from  £1400  to  £280  per  annum. 

But  such  herculean  toils  l)egan  to  undermine  his  constitution,  and  in  1823  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  the  moral  philosophj'  chair  in  St.  Andrews,  where  he  wrote  his  treatise  on 
the  Use  and  Ahiise  of  Literary  and  Ecclesiastical  Endowrne/tts  (iS27).  In  the  following 
year  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1832  published  a 
work  on  political  economy.  In  1833  appeared  his  Bridgewater  treatise,  O/i  the  Adapta- 
tion of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  a  ad  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man.  It  was  received 
with  great  favor,  and  obtained  for  the  author  many  literary  honors;  the  ro\'al  society  of 
Edinburgh  electing  him  a  fellow,  and  the  French  institute  a  corresponding  member, 
while  the  imiversity  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  d.c.l.  In  1834.  he  was 
appointed  convener  of  the  church-extcn.sion  committee;  and  after  seven  years  of  enthu- 
siastic labor,  announced  that  upwards  of  £300,000  had  been  collected  from  the  nation, 
and  220  new  churches  built.  Meanwhile,  however,  troubles  were  springing  up  in  the 
bosom  of  the  church  itself.     The  evangelical  party  had  become  predominant  in  the  gen- 
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eral  asscmbl}'.  and  came  forward  as  the  vindicators  of  popular  rights;  the  struggles  in 
regard  to  patronage  between  them  and  the  '' moderate"  or  "  Enistian"  party  became 
keener  and  more  frequent,  until  tiie  decision  of  tlie  civil  courts  in  the  famous  "  Auch- 
terarder  and  Strathbogie"  cases  brought  matters  to  a  crisis;  and  on  the  18th  of  May, 
1843,  C,  followed  by  470  clergymen,  left  the  church  of  his  fathers,  rather  than  sacrifice 
those  principles  which  he  believed  essential  to  the  purity,  honor,  and  independence  of 
the  church.  See  articles  Disruption  and  Fkee  Ciiuucii.  The  rapid  formation  and 
organization  of  the  Free  church  were  greatly  owing  to  his  indefatigable  exertions,  in 
consequence  of  whicli  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  Free  church  college,  and  spent 
the  close  of  his  life  in  the  zx-alous  performance  of  his  learned  duties,  and  in  perfecting 
his  Institutes  of  Theology,     lie  died  suddenly  at  Moruingside,  Edinburgh.  ^lay  30,  1847. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  criticism  on  the  works  of  C,  which  extend  to  more  than 
30  volumes.  It  is  sufficient  to  sa)',  that  they  contain  valuable  and.  in  some  cases,  origi- 
nal contributions  to  the  sciences  of  natural  theology.  Christian  apologetics,  and  political 
economy;  while  on  minor  topics,  such  as  the  church-establishment  question,  they  exhibit 
both  novelty  and  ingenuity  of  argument.  As  an  orator,  C.  was  luiique  and  unrivaled. 
"\\'e  read  of  men,  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  whom  we  can  believe  to  have 
been  as  eloquent,  impassioned,  and  earnest,  but  nowhere  do  we  encounter  a  man  in 
whom  intellect,  feeling,  and  imagination  were  so  harmoniously  combined — a  nature  so 
"nobly  planned,  to  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command."  Scotland  never  produced  a 
greater  or  more  lovable  soul,  one  more  gentle,  guileless,  genial-hearted,  or  yet  more 
fervid,  from  the  strength  of  a  resolute  and  irresistible  will,  before  whose  impetus  difli- 
cuftieswere  dashed  aside  as  by  a  torrent.  There  have  been  some  loftier  and  more  purely 
original  minds  in  Scotland  than  C.'s,  but  there  has  never  been  a  truer  one,  nor  a  heart' 
whose  Christian  faith  and  piety  were  more  intense,  sincere,  and  humane. 

CHALON-STJR-SAONE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  about  33 
m.  n.  of  Macon.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone,  at  the  point  where  that 
river  is  joined  by  the  Canal-du-Centre,  which  unites  the  Saone  with  the  Loire,  and 
secures  C.  an  extensive  traffic  Avith  the  central  districts  of  France,  as  well  as  with  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.  The  town  is  generally  well  built,  good  quays  line  the 
river,  along  which  also  the  finest  houses  extend.  Vineyards,  wood,  meadows,  and 
cultivated  lields  surround  and  add  variety  and  bea\Uy  to  the  situation.  Its  manu- 
factures include  hats,  hosiery,  vinegar,  oil,  pottery,  jewelry,  and  imitation  pearls  ;  and 
it  has  a  large  trade  in  the  agricultural  and  other  produce  of  the  district.  Steamboats 
navigate  the  Saone  from  C.  downwards.  Pop.  '76,  20,571.  C.  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Cabillonum  or  Caballimim. 

CHALONS-SUE-MARNE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Marne,  107  m.  e.  of 
Paris  i)y  railway.  Il  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Marne,  which  is  here  cro.ssed 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  C.  is  old  ;  and  the  houses  consist  chiefly  of  timber,  lath, 
and  plaster.  The  situation,  however,  is  agreeable,  and  the  town  contains  some  fine 
public  buildings,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  cathedral,  in  the  sanctuary  of  which 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  grand  altars  in  France.  On  the  east  side  of  the  town  there  is 
the  splendid  Promennik  da  Jurd,  or  jiark,  which  covers  19  acres.  C.  has  maimfactures 
of  woolens,  cotton,  leather,  etc.,  and  a  consideraole  trade  in  grain,  hemp,  rai)e  seed  oil. 
and  Champagne  wine.  Pop.  '76,  20,215.  Previo\is  to  the  union  of  Champagne  with 
France  in  1284,  the  population  numbered  about  60,000.  In  1856,  Napoleon  III.  formed 
the  celebrated  camp  of  V.  to  the  n.e.  of  tiie  town,  which  was  occupied  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  by  Canrobert,  and  aiterwards  by  jMacMahon.  On  the  night  of 
A«g.  21,  1870,  3Iac.Mahon  withdrew  his  troops  ;  and  next  day  the  town  was  occupied 
by  the  Germans. 

(TIALOTAIS.  L.\,  Louts  Rene  De  Caradeuc,  1701-85  ;  procureur-general  of  the 
parliament  of  Brittany,  wliere  he  was  a  decided  opponent  of  Jesuits.  Grimm  as.serts 
that  Clialotais's  reports  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  .lesuits  ni  Fmnce.  Voltaire  gave 
C.  hitrli  praise  for  his  essay  on  national  education.  Later  In  life  he  was  subjected 
to  long  political  ]iersecution.  ])ut  was  finally  found  free  of  blame,  and  resumed  his 
place  in  the  T>arliament  at  Kennes. 

CHALYB.ff:US,  a  genus  of  birds  very  closely  allied  to  the  baritahs  (q.v.),  but  having 
a  raliiir  thicker  bill,  and  the  iu)strils  pierced  in  a  broad  membranous  space.  The 
species  are  natives  of  New  Guinea,  and  are  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage,  remark- 
able for  the  lirilliancy  of  their  metallic  tints,  and  y)articu!arly  for  flie  resemblance  to 
Imrnishcd  steel,  to  which  they  owe  their  name  (Gr.  rhaltfps,  p/ws,  steel).  On  this 
account,  ihey  arc  sometimes  included  under  the  mmie  of  birds  of  paradise  ;  and  the 
skin  nf  f.  pin-(/t/>K(ri/.t,  deprived  of  its  feel,  is  .sold  as  that  of  a  l)ird  of  paradise. 

CHALYB5;US,  Hkinhkii  JIokitz,  a  German  philosopher,  was  b.  3d  July,  1796.  at 
Pfall'n.da,  in  Saxony,  and  educated  at  Leipsic.  After  spending  .some  years  in  teaching, 
he  was  ajtpointed  iii  18;'.9  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  univei-sity  of  Kiel,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death  in  1862.  His  chief  works  are  the  Histomr/in  Enticickelunri  der 
spcrulalirrii  Philoxfr})hie  von  Kant  bin  Uerjcl  (1836— English  translations  by  Edersheim 
and  Tulk);  tiu^tem  der  speculatitcn  Ethik  (1850):  Philoisophie  und  Chriatenthum  (1853); 
and  Fundamental  PhUosoplde  (1861). 
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CHALYBEATE  WATERS  are  those  which  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  iron  iu 
solution.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  carbonated  and  sulphated.  The  carbonated  C.  W. 
contain  carbonate  of  iron  (FeO.COo)  dissolved  in  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and  may  be 
recognized  bj  forming  an  ochry  deposit  of  red  oxide  of  iron  (Fe203)  on  the  surface  of 
the  stones  near  tlie  moutlis  of  the  springs,  owing  to  the  escape  of  tlie  carljonic  acid  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  Islington  Spa  near  London,  Tunbridge  AVells,  and  Oddy's  Saline 
C.  W.  at  Harrogate,  are  examples  of  this  class.  Where  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is 
present,  communicating  a  sparkling  aspect  to  the  water  and  an  acidulous  taste,  as  at 
Pyrmont  and  other  places,  the  term  acidiilo-clialybciite  or  acidulo-ferruginoas  is  applied. 
The  sulphated  G.  W.  contain  sulphate  of  iron  (FeO,S03)  dissolved  in  them,  and 
examples  of  this  class  are  alfordetl  at  the  Isle  of  "Wight  (the  Sand  Rock  spring),  Vicars 
bridge,  Moffat,  etc.  C.  W.  are  characterized  by  a  more  or  less  inky  or  styptic  taste  ; 
by  becoming  of  a  purplish  black  tint  when  infusion  of  galls  or  tea,  and  some  varieties 
of  wine,  are  added  ;  and  l)y  giving  a  pale  blue  color  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
ferrocj'auide  of  potassium  (yellow  prussiate  of  potash).  C.  "W.  are  of  great  service  in 
cases  of  debility,  and  the  aeidulo- carbonated  kind  being  lighter  on  the  stomach,  is  gen- 
erall}^  preferred  ;  but  all  C.  W.  are  to  be  avoided  in  plethoric,  febrile,  and  inflammatory 
conditions  of  the  s^'stem. 

CHAM,  or  Amedee  De  Noe,  1819-79:  b.  Paris;  the  son  of  a  former  peer  of  France; 
he  was  intended  for  the  pol3'technic  school,  but  preferring  painting  he  studied  with  Paul 
Delaroche,  and  afterwards  with  M.  Charlet,  where  he  developeil  a  talent  for  the  gro- 
tesque. Beginning  in  1842,  he  contributed,  chieflj-  to  Charivari  (the  Punch  of  France), 
an  immense  number  of  caricatures,  and  some  sketches,  under  the  signature  of  "Cham." 
His  politicaf  cartoons  are  singularly  sharp  and  effective.  He  has  also  written  many 
vaudevilles. 

CHA'UA,  a  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  mollusks.  The  shell  consists  of  two  unequal 
valves,  having  two  hinge-teeth  iu  the  one  valve,  and  one  in  the  other.  The  general  form 
of  the  shell  approaches  to  orbicular.  The  shell  is  generally  thick,  and  is  foliated  with 
leaf-like  projections,  which  arise  in  a  somewhat  regular  manner  from  its  surface;  these 
and  the  colors  of  some  of  tlie  species  combining  to.  make  them  very  beautiful.  .  The 
shells  of  the  chanue  are  often  called  clams  or  clamp  shells,  a  name  which  they  share  with 
some  of  the  pecteiis,  spoadyli,  etc.  They  are  found  only  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates, 
none  further  n.  than  the  3Iediterranean.  The  Liunasan  genus  C.  contained  many  species 
now  removed  to  other  families,  but  the  restricted  genus  C.  is  the  type  of  a  family  cluuitidw. 
Thirty  fossil  species  have  been  referred  to  C,  4  from  the  cretaceous  period,  and  26  from 
the  tertiar}'. 

CHAMADE'.     See  Parley. 

CHAMSl'IlOPS,  a  genus  of  palms,  with  fan-shaped  leaves,  less  exclusively  tropical  than 
palms  are  in  general,  and  of  which  one  species,  C.  huiniiis,  is  the  only  palm  truly  indige- 
nous to  Europe.  It  extends  as  far  n.  as  to  the  neighborhood  of  Nice.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Palmetto.  The  flowers  are  in  spathes  about  6  to  8  in.  long;  the  fruit  is  a 
triple  blackish  spongy  drupe,  which  is  eaten,  as  are  also  the  j'oung  shoots.  This  palm 
is  so  tolerant  of  a  cold  climate,  that  a  specimen  has  lived  in  the  open  air  in  the  botanic 
garden  of  Edinburgh  for  more  than  50  years,  with  the  protection  of  matting  iu  ver}'' 
severe  winters.  In  its  native  regions,  the  leaves  are  much  used  for  thatching,  and  for 
making  brooms,  hats,  chair-bottoms,  etc.  They  abound  in  an  excellent  tiber,  which  the 
Arabs  mix  with  camel's  hair,  and  make  into  tent  covers;  cordage,  and  sometimes  sail- 
cloth, are  made  of  it  in  Spain;  it  is  imported  into  France,  and  used  for  making  carpets, 
under  the  name  of  African  hair.  The  French  in  Algeria  make  paper  and  pasteboard  of 
it;  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  may  prove  a  valuable  commercial  commoditj'.as  a  material 
for  paper-making. — Other  species  of  the  genus  abundant  in  India,  China,  etc.,  serve 
similar  purpo.ses.  and  deserve  attention  inconnection  with  paper. — To  this  genus  belongs 
also  the  West  Indian  palm,  which  yields  the  material  for  chip  hats  (see  Brazilian  Grass); 
and  the  palmetto  (q.v.)  of  North  America  is  by  some  botanists  referred  to  it. 

CHAMALA'EI,  a  peak  of  the  Himalaya  between  Thibet  and  Botan,  in  lat.  28°  4'  n., 
and  long.  90'  e.,  said  to  have  an  elevation  of  27.200  ft.,  or  more  than  5  m.  and  a  furlong. 

CHAMBA,  a  feudatory  state  of  n.  India,  subordinate  to  the  Punjab  government, 
between  32'  and  33'  9'  n.,  and  75'  54'  and  76  30'  east.  A  range  of  mountains  separate 
C.  from  Kashmir.  C.  is  about  65  by  50  m.  in  length  and  breadth;  pop.  140,000.  The 
agricultural  products  are  wheat  and  millet,  and  among  other  productions  are  timber, 
nuts,  wax,  honey,  lime,  and  slate. 

CHAMBEB,  of  a  piece  of  artillery,  or  small  arm,  is  a  contracted  part  of  the  bore,  at 
the  breech  end.  The  C.  contains  the  charge  of  powder,  but  is  too  small  to  contain  the 
shot  or  shell.  Some  of  these  cavities  are  spherical,  some  cylindrical,  some  conical  with 
a  hemispherical  termination,  and  some  pear-shaped.  Carrouades  and  shell  guns  are 
usually  chambered.  The  charge  just  fits  the  C. ,  and  the  ball  or  shell  comes  in  contact 
with  it.  Chambered  guns  are  more  slow  to  load  and  fire  than  those  wdiich  are  not  cham 
bered;  and  therefore  the  adoption  of  this  form  depends  very  much  on  the  kind  of  ser- 
vice in  which  the  weapon  is  to  be  employed.  Its  primary  use  is  in  kinds  of  ordnance 
in  which  the  charge  is  small  compared  with  the  caliber,  and  in  which,  consequently, 
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tliere  would  be  great  loss  of  power  uuless  the  charge  were  confined  within  a  compara- 
tively limited  space  at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  a  body  of  merchants  and  traders,  associated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ijromotiug  Ihe  iuieiesls  of  its  own  moinbers,  of  the  town  or  district  to  wliicii  the 
society  belongs,  and  of  the  conununily  generally,  in  so  far  as  these  have  reference  to 
trade  and  merchandise.  Of  the  means  by  which  these  objects  are  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished, the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  prominent:  1.  By  represeuliug  and 
urging  on  the  legislature  the  viws  of  their  members  in  mercantile  affairs;  2.  By  aiding 
in  the  preparation  of  legislative  measures  having  reference  to  trade,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  bankrupt  acts;  8.  liy  collecting  statistics  bearing  upon  the  stajjle  trade  of  the 
district;  4.  In  some  places,  by  acting  as  a  sort  of  court  of  arbitration  in  mercantile 
questions;  5.  By  attaining  by  combination  advantages  in  trade  which  might  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  individual  enterprise. 

These  institutions  are  of  continental  origin,  and,  like  so  many  others  which  England 
has  borrowed  from  that  source,  were  first  introduced  into  Scotland.  The  oldest  C.  of  C. 
in  France  is  that  of  ^larseille,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  tlie  14th  or  commencement 
of  the  l.jth  centmy.  This  chamber  was  invested  witli  very  remarkable  powers.  It 
shared  in  the  municipal  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  administration  of  justice  iu  mercantile 
questions.  It  was  several  times  supjiressed  and  re-estaljlished,  ancl  it  was  not  till  lUoO 
that  its  powers  were  fixed,  and  thut  it  received  its  ultimate  organization.  The  second 
chaml)er  in  France  was  that  of  Dunkerque,  which  was  eslablislied  iu  1700.  The  samo 
year  a  council-general  of  commerce  was  instituted  at  Paris,  Avliieh,  in  addition  to  six 
councilors  of  state,  consisted  of  twelve  merchants  or  traders,  delegated  by  the  principal 
commercial  towns  of  tiie  kingdom,  an  arrangement  which  led  within  the  next  few  years 
to  the  formation  of  chambers  of  commerce  everywhere  in  France.  "We  thus  find  that  the 
chamber  at  Lyon  was  instituted  in  1703,  those  of  Rouen  and  Toulouse  in  1703,  of  .Mont- 
pellit'r  in  1704,  of  Bordeanx'iu  170.5,  etc.  By  an  order  of  council  of  Aug.  30, 1703,  a 
direct  relation  Avas  established  between  these  various  chambers  and  the  central  council 
of  commerce.  These  chambers  were  all  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  the  national  assem- 
bly in  1791,  but  they  were  re-established  by  a  consular  edict  in  1803,  wiiich  fixed  the 
population  of  the  towns  in  which  they  might  be  established,  and  the  number  of  tlieir 
members,  who  were  to  be  chosen  from  amongst  the  merchants  who  had  carried  on  trade 
in  person  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years.  Sixty  of  the  best  known  merchants, 
presided  over  by  the  prefect  or  the  maire,  were  charged  to  elect  the  members  of  these 
new  cl.ambers.  They  then  presented  to  the  government  two  candidates  for  the  ofiice  of 
member  of  thegeneral  council  of  coninierce,  instituted  at  Paris  under  tlie  minister  of  the 
interior.  This  organization  was  again  modified  in  1883,  and  still  later  by  the  ordon- 
nances  of  Sept.,  18.j1,  and  Aug.,  18.53,  by  which  tliese  bodies  are  now  regulated.  In 
accordance  with  that  decree,  the  members  of  these  bodies  are  now  elected  by  the  chief 
merchants  of  each  town  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  prefect.  Their  number  cannot 
be  less  than  9,  nor  more  than  31.  They  hold  ofiice  for  six  j^ears,  one  third  of  tiieir  num- 
ber being  renewed  every  two  years,  but  the  members  resigning  being  re-eligible.  The 
functions  now^  assigned  to  these  chambers  iu  France  are — to  give  to  the  govenmient 
advice  and  information  on  industrial  and  commercial  subjects;  to  suggest  tlie  means  of 
increasing  the  industry  and  comnierce  of  their  respeclivii  districts,  or  of  improving  com- 
mercial legislation  and  taxation;  to  suggest  the  execution  of  works  requisite  ior  the 
public  service,  or  which  may  tend  t(j  the  increase  of  trade  or  commerce,  such  as  the 
construction  of  harbor.s,  tlie  deepening  of  rivers,  the  formation  of  railwa3's,  and  the  like. 
On  these  and  similar  subjects,  the  advice  of  the  c]nunl)ers,  when  not  volunteered,  is 
demanded  by  the  government.  In  m(jst  of  the  other  countries  of  continental  Europe 
there  are  similar  institutions  for  tlie  purimse  of  conveying  information  and  advice  to  the 
central  goverunient,  aud  making  it  acquainted  with  local  feelings  and  interests  in  com- 
mercial malter.s. 

Tiie  oldest  C.  of  C.  in  Great  Britain  is  believed  to  be  that  of  Glasgow,  which  was 
instituted  1st  Jan.,  1783,  and  obtained  a  royal  charter,  which  was  registered  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  31st  of  the  same  month.  That  of  Edinbmgh  was  instituted  iu  178.5,  and 
incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  17^6.  Tiie  Edinburgh  C.  of  C.  Avas  tiie  first  i)ublic 
body  wliicli  i)etitioned  for  the  abolition  of  tin;  corn  laws,  and  the  ado]ilion  of  free  trade 
principles;  and  stood  almost  alone  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  advocating  the  Suez  canal 
project.  It  also  originated  tii(!  movement  that  government  should  undertake  the 
telegraph  servic-e  in  connection  with  tlu^  ])()st-o<lice.  Six  hundred  of  the  bankers,  mer- 
chants, and  sjiip-owners  of  I">dinl)urgli  aiul  Leith  constitute  the  chamber.  The 
Manchester  chamber,  since  .so  famous  for  its  exertions  in  the  cause  of  free-trade,  Mas 
not  established  till  1830,  and  for  many  years  it  continued  to  l)e  the  only  institution  of 
the  kind  in  England.  Its  members  number  about  400.  In  Hull  there  has  been  a  (!.  of 
C.  since  1837,  but  those  of  Liverpool.  Leeds,  and  Bradford,  notwithst;iiiding  the  great 
trading  and  manufacturing  interests  of  these  towns,  were  not  established  till  18,50.  in 
which  year,  strangely  enough,  a  similar  institution  was  established  in  s.  Australia. 
The  Liverpool  C.  of  C.  ninnl>ers  nearly  000.  TIk;  annual  income  of  the  Manchester 
cliamber  is  upwards  of  .t'OOd,  that  of  Liverpool  about  .t'800,  contributed  entirely  by 
the  subscriptions  of  members,  amounting  generally  to  £1  1«.  a  year.     There  are  now 
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chambers  of  commerce  in  all  the  great  mercantile  towns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  in  1860  there  was  established  an  "  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom."  In  Canada,  there  is  a  Dominion  board  of  trade,  whicli  consists  of 
the  chambers  of  commerce,  or  boards  of  trade,  as  they  are  indifferently  called,  of  a 
dozen  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  Dominion. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  aiite.  The  Cliamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  city 
is  the  oldest  existing  institution  of  the  kind  in  America,  organized  in  1768,  and  incorpo- 
rated by  royal  charter  Mar.  13,  1770,  under  the  name  of  T/ie  Corporation  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  City  of  JS'ew  York  in  America.  When  the  state  government  was 
established  the  charter  was  renewed  by  the  legislature.  It  was  composed  at  first  of  24 
of  the  most  prominent  merchants  of  the  city,  who  established  an  exchange  whicli  has 
been  ever  since  kept  up,  though  not  recently  under  control  of  the  body.  The  objects 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  to  encourage  and  promote  commerce,  support  indu:?try, 
adjust  disputes  relative  to  trade,  and  procure  such  laws  and  regulations  as  may  b« 
found  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  trade  in  general.  The  membership  is  about  800, 
including  nearly  all  the  leading  merchants,  financiers,  and  business  men  of  the  city. 
Several  years  ago  a  court  of  arbitration  was  established,  by  which  differences  between 
members  are  adjusted,  and  much  litigation  in  courts  avoided.  ]\Ieetings  are  held  once 
a  month.  In  the  rooms  of  the  chamber  is  a  vast  collection  of  commercial  and  other 
statistics.     Similar  bodies  exist  in  other  large  American  cities. 

CHAMBER-COUNSEL,  a  barrister  or  advocate  who  gives  opinions  in  his  own  chambers, 
but  does  not,  or  rarely  does,  plead  in  court. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Lord,  or  King's  C,  as  he  was  formerly  called,  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  officers  of  state  from  very  early  times,  and  for  centuries  lie  was  an  influential 
member  of  the  government.  He  has  the  function  of  indorsing  the  king's  answer  on 
petitions  presented  to  him,  and  very  often  of  communicating  his  majestj^'s  pleasure  to 
parliament  and  to  the  council.  He  was  always  a  member  of  the  council  himself,  ex  officio. 
Though  he  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  government, 
the  C.  is  still  an  officer  of  very  high  standing  in  the  rojal  household.  He  has  control 
over  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  tlie  royel  chambers,  except  those  of  the  bedchamber, 
over  the  establishment  attached  to  the  chapel  roj^al,  the  ijhysicians,  surgeons,  and 
apothecaries  of  the  household.  The  C.  has  further  the  oversight  of  the  queen's  musicians, 
comedians,  trumpeters,  messengers,  etc. ;  and  all  tradesmen  and  artificers  in  her  service 
ai'e  appointed  by  him.  Wheu  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe  was  abolished 
in  1782,  the  duties  of  providing  the  state-robes  of  the  royal  family,  the  household,  and 
officers  of  state,  devolved  on  the  lord  chamberlain.  All  theaters  in  towns  iu  which  a 
roj-al  palace  is  situated,  require  to  be  licensed  by  the  Lord  C,  and  no  new  play  can  be 
performed  an5'where  without  his  license.  All  persons  desiring  to  be  presented  at  levees 
or  drawing-rooms,  require  to  send  their  cards  to  the  Lord  C,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  see 
that  the  persons  thus  applying  are  entitled  by  station  and  character  to  be  presented  to 
the  queen.  The  C.  also  issues  her  majesty's  invitations  to  balls,  parties,  etc.  In 
accordance  with  ancient  custom,  the  Lord  C.  is  still  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 
His  salary  is  £2,000  a  year,  but  his  tenure  of  office  depends  on  that  of  the  political  party 
to  which  he  belongs. 

The  Vice-chamberlain  is  the  deputy  and  assistant  of  the  Lord  C,  and  in  his  absence 
exercises  the  full  authority  which  belongs  to  his  principal.  His  office  existed  in  the 
time  of  Richard  II.  He  is  also  dependent  on  the  administration,  and  is  usually  a  member 
of  the  privy  council.     His  salary  is  £924  per  annum. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  The  Lord  Great,  is  a  hereditary  officer  of  great  antiquity,  and 
formerly  of  great  importance.  He  has  the  government  of  the  palace  at  Westminster, 
and,  upon  solemn  occasions,  the  keys  of  Westminster  hall  and  of  the  court  of  requests 
are  delivered  to  him.  At  these  times,  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  the 
yeoman  usher,  and  the  doorkeepers,  are  under  his  orders.  At  coronations,  state-trials, 
banquets,  and  the  like,  the  titting-up  of  the  hall  devolves  on  him.  When  the  queen 
goes  to  parliament,  he  delivers  the  sword  of  state  to  any  member  of  the  administration 
whom  he  chooses,  to  be  borne  before  her  majesty,  he  himself  walking  on  her  right  hand. 
During  the  sitting  of  parliament,  he  has  charge  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  issues  tickets 
of  admission  on  the  opening  or  prorogation  of  parliament.  Some  ffees  and  perquisites 
belong  to  him.  This  office,  confen-ed  by  Henry  I.  on  Alberic  dc  Vere,  was  inherited  by 
female  succession  from  the  De  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford,  by  the  Berties.  and  is  now  held 
conjointly  by  lady  Willoughby  de  Eresby  and  the  marquis  of  Cholmondelcy,  in  right  of 
their  mothers,  sisters  and  co-heirs  of  Robert,  fourth  duke  of  Ancaster.  They  discharge 
the  duties  alternately  in  each  succeeding  reign,  a  lady  acting  by  deputy.  Lord  Aveland 
is  at  present  deputy  great  chamberlain. 

CHAMBERLAIN.  Joshta  L.,  ll.d..  b.  Me.,  1828:  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  college. 
During  the  civil  war  he  served  with  distinction,  was  six  times  wounded,  and  left  the 
service  with  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  From  1866  to  1870,  he  was  governor  of  Maine,  and 
in  1871  was  chosen  president  of  Bowdoin  college.  When  the  democrats  and  fusionists 
under  the  lead  of  gov.  Garcelon,  in  1879-80  undertook  to  get  possession  of  the  state 
government,  and  there  was  some  danger  of  civil  war,  C.  was  general-in-chief  of  the 
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militia  of  the  state.  He  adhered  to  the  regularly  elected  legislature,  as  sustained  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  and  by  a  quiet  but  lirm  hold  of  his  lawful 
power,  without  any  di:5play  of  military  force,  prevented  the  intended  violence  and 
usurpation. 

CHAMBEES,  Practice  i5EFonE  a  Judge  or  Vice-ciiaxcei-lor  at.  It  is  to  appli- 
cations to  the  court  in  banc  alone  that  the  name  of  motions  is  properly  given.  But 
there  are  certain  matters  of  subordinate  importance,  regarding  which  applications  are 
made  to  a  smgle  judge  at  chambers,  who  decides  in  a  summary  way  on  the  pleadings. 

CTTA^IBERS,  a  co.  in  e.  Alabama,  on  the  Georgia  border,  intersected  by  the  Atlantic 
and  AV'e-t  Point  railroad.  Before  a  division  was  made  to  form  Lee  co. ,  the  area  was 
775  sq.m.;  pop. '80,  23,440 — 12,078  colored.  It  is  partly  bounded  by  the  Chattahooche 
river,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Tallapoosa.  Productions,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  sweet 
potatoes.     Co.  seat,  Lafayette. 

CHAMBERS,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Texas,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Gal- 
veston bay,  and  intersected  by  Trinity  river;  900  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  2187 — 693  colored. 
The  surface  is  mainly  prairie ;  productions,  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Co.  seat, 
Wallisville. 

CHAMBEBS,  Epiiraim,  the  compiler  of  the  first  English  encyclopaedia.  lie  was  b. 
at  Kendal  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17lh  c,  and  began  life  as  an  apprentice  to  a  globe- 
maker  in  Lond(m,  where  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  encyclopa-dia.  The  first  edition 
of  the  work,  in  2  vols,  folio,  appeared  in  1728;  ten  years  later,  the  2d  appeared;  and  in 
the  year  following,  the  3d.  The  4th  was  i.ssued  in  1741,  a  year  after  tlie  editor's  death. 
A  oih  appeared  in  1746,  and  a  Gth,  with  new^  matter,  in  1750.  This  work  forms  the 
basis  of  Dr.  Ilees's  Cyclopa;dia  in  45  cjuarto  vols.,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  now  countless  publications  of  an  encyclopasdic  character  (see 
Excvclop^:dia). 

CHAMBERS,  George,  1803-40;  an  English  painter.  When  a  boy  he  followed  the 
sea,  where  he  made  sketches  of  vessels,  which  so  pleased  his  master  that  he  canceled  the 
boy's  indentures.  C.  then  apprenticed  himself  to  an  old  woman  who  kept  a  i)aint-sh()p, 
and  began  house-painting.  Finally  he  got  employment  as  assistant  in  painting  the 
panorama  of  London  for  the  Colosseum,  and  then  became  scene-painter  in  a  theater. 
His  best  works  are  naval  battles,  such  as  "  The  Bombardment  of  Algiers,"  and  "  The 
CajUure  of  Porto  B(!llo,"  both  in  the  Greenwich  hospital. 

CHAMBERS,  ^YI^LIA^r  and  Rokeist,  the  editors  and  publishers  of  this  EncydopmUa 
and  othiT  works;  b.  at  Peebles,  W.  in  1800,  K.  in  1802.  Bearing  up  against  the  difti- 
cultio.s  of  his  earl}'  life,  W.  C.  began  business  as  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh.  1819; 
afterwards  adding  printing  to  his  business.  Between  1825  and  1830,  he  wrote  the 
Gazetteer  of  Scotland.  1  vol. ;  and  the  Book  of  Scotland,  1  vol.  R.  C.  also  began  business  as 
a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  and  from  1823  to  1830  wrote  successively  the  Trudiiions  of 
Edinburgh,  2  vols. ;  Popular  Wiymes  <f  Seotland,  1  vol. ;  Picture  of  Scotland,  2  vols.;  and 
Iliftories  of  Rehellittnft  in  Scotland,  and  Life  of  James  I.,  5  vols.  Next,  lie  edited  Scottish 
BalUuh  and  Sonf/-9,  3  vols. ;  and  BiorjrapJn/  of  J)ixtin;iuishcd  Scotchmen ,  4  vols.  His  Tra- 
ditions of  Ed  inburrjh  procured  him  tiie  friendship  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  who  contributed 
various  memoranda  for  the  work.  W.  C.  projected  Ohambers's  Edi/iburfjh  Journal,  and 
that  periodical  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of  Fel).,  1832,  about  six  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  Penny  Mnffazine.,  and  may  be  considered  the  pioneer  of  that  class  of  cheap  and 
popular  periodicals  of  a  wholesome  kind  now  so  generally  dilTused.  The  .success  of  the 
Journal  was  materially  promoted  by  the  essays,  moral  and  humorous,  of  R.  C,  who 
from  the  first  was  an  al)le  collal)orat(;ur.  United  from  this  period  in  the  peculiar  pro- 
fession of  writing,  editing,  printiiiir.  and  publishing,  "NV.  and  R.  C.  issued  a  series  of 
works  designed  for  popular  instruction,  including  the  Journal  (now  amounting,  in  its 
different  series,  to  65  vrjj.s.).  Among  these  works  are  CJinmbcrs's  Information  for  the 
Peoph,  2  vols. ;  Chambern's  Edueatioruil  Course,  150  V(j1s.  ;  Cyclopivdia  of  English  Literature, 
2  vols.;  Miscellany  of  l/neful  and  Entertaining  Tracts,  20  vols.;  Papers  for  the  People,  12 
vols. ;  and  the  present  Encyclopedia,  10  vols.  In  conducting  tlie.sc  laborious  under- 
takings, they  necessarily  depended  on  a  number  of  accomplished  literary  a.ssistants. 
In  1849,  W.  C.  acquired  the  estate  of  Glenormiston  in  Peebles.shire,  and  a  fc^w  years 
afterwards  he  founded  and  endowed  an  Inxtitution  in  his  native  town  for  ptu'poses  of 
social  improvement  (.see  PEKUi.Essiinu:).  His  later  productions  are — Tilings  ax  they  are 
in  America,  1  vol.  (the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1853);  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion, and  Counselor,  1  vol.;  History  of  Peeblesshire,  1  vol.  8vo  (1864);  pamphlets  on 
Iinproced  Dwellings  and  Co-operation  among  the  Wm'king  Classes;  Wintering  at  Mentone, 
written  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  place  during  two  successive  visits;  France:  its 
Iliittory  and  Revolutions.  1  vol  (1871);  Memoir  (f  Robert  Uianibers,  irith  Autobiographic 
Renunisreiici s:  and  Aili<'  CVroy,  a  story.  More  latelv.  Stories  of  Riinarkable  Persons, 
Staries  of  Old  Fainiliex.  and  the'  Story 'f  St.  Gilex'  (1879)".  Twice  elected  lord  ])rovost  of 
Edinl)urgh,  VV.  C.  occupied  that  ollice  ifor  four  year.K(1865-(J9),  during  which  he  i)remoted 
several  important  public  acts,  including  one  for  tlie  im|)rovenient  of  tiie  older  part  of  the 
city.  R.  C.  latterly  wrote  a  work  on  Ancient  Sea  Margins;  after  which  ajipeared  his 
Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  3  vols.  He  also  edited  the  Life  and  Worlcs  of  Robert  Burns,  4 
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vols.  A  collection  of  his  histofical  aud  miscellaneous  papers  was  issued  under  the  title 
of  Select  Writtiujx  of  Hubert  Chambers,  7  vols.  His  latest  pnjductiun  was  the  Book  of  Days, 
a  most  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work  in  two  large  volumes,  the  preparation  of  which 
so  injured  his  health,  that  he  relinquished  all  further  literary  exertion.  In  1863,  he 
received  from  the  university  of  St.  Andrews  tiie  honorary  distinction  of  ll.d.  R.  C. 
died  at  St.  Andrews,  17th  Mar.,  1871,  leaving  a  high  character  for  literary  application, 
integrity,  and  geniality  of  disposition.  In  1872,  W.  C.  received  the  honorary  distinction 
of  i.L.D.  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Engaged  in  miscellaneous  literary  labor, 
he  remains  head  of  the  firm  of  W.  and  R.  C,  which  owns  an  extensive  printing  and 
pui)iishing  establishment  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  publishing  establishment  in  London. 
The  whole  of  the  works  issued  by  W.  and  R.  C.  aim  at  popular  instruction,  free  of  all 
political  or  sectarian  bias.  Perhaps  their  greatest  effort  iu  these  respects  has  been  the 
present  Encyclopaedia. 

CHiVMBERSBURG,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Franklin  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Cumberland 
valley  railroad,  33  m.  s.w.  of  Harrisburg;  pop.  '70,  6,308.  C.  is  iu  the  midst 
of  a  populous  and  well-cultivated  region,  aud  has  manufactories  of  cotton,  wool, 
iron,  paper,  etc.  The  village  is  well  built.  A  great  part  of  it  was  burned  July  30,  1864, 
by  the  confederates  under  gen.  Early.  C.  is  the  seat  of  AYilson  college  for  young 
Avomeu. 

CHAMBERTIN,  a  vineyard  in  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or,  France,  6  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Dijon.     It  covers  about  60  acres,  and  produces  a  red  wine  notable  for  excellence. 

CHAMBERY,  a  t.  of  Savoy,  of  Avhich  it  is  the  capital,  beautifully  situated  in  a  rich 
vine-clad  valley,  between  two  ridges  of  hills,  about  45  m.  w.s.w.  of  Geneva.  Though 
situated  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  1000  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  climate  of  C.  is  mild;  the 
scenery  around,  with  the  river  Lej'sse  flowing  through  the  valley,  is  exceedingly  fine. 
The  town  itself,  however,  is  dull  and  uninteresting.  Some  towers  and  otiier  fragments 
of  the  old  castle  of  tlie  dukes  of  Savoy,  wliicli  dates  from  the  13th  c,  still  remain.  C. 
lias  manufactures  of  silk-gauze,  soap,  leather,  hats,  lace,  and  a  trade  in  silk,  wine,  etc. 
Pop.  '76,  16,486.  From  the  middle  of  the  16th  c.  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713,  C.  was 
under  the  dominion  of  France;  and  again  from  the  revolution  totlie  congress  of  Vienna, 
1815,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  house  of  Savoy;  but  in  1860,  by  the  cession  of  Savoy, 
it  lias  again  come  under  the  rule  of  France. 

CIIAMBLY,  a  s.  w.  co.  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
opposite  Montreal;  190  sq.m.:  pop.  '71,  10,498.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Montreal  and 
Richelieu  rivers,  and  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  C'hamplain  and  Montreal  railroads, 
aud  the  Chambly  canal.     Chief  tmvn,  Chanibly. 

CHAMBOED,  a  celebrated  royal  castle  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Loir-ct-Cher, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  walled  park  21  m.  in  circumference,  about  13  m.  e.  of 
Blois.  Its  foundation  was  laid  in  1526,  by  Francis  I.,  who  employed  1800  men  con- 
stantly in  its  erection  until  his  death.  The  work  was  continued  with  less  zeal  by  his 
successors,  Henri  II.,  Henri  HI.,  Charles  IX.;  and  Louis  XIY.  aud  Louis  XV.  also 
made  some  additions  to  it.  The  building,  which  marks  the  transition  between  the 
fortitied  castle  and  Italian  palace,  is  surmounted  by  a  vast  number  of  turrets,  minarets, 
and  cones;  its  most  prominent  features,  however,  being  six  enormous  round  towers, 
each  60  ft.  in  diameter.  The  double  spiral  staircase  in  the  central  tower  is  of  great 
architectural  interest,  being  so  contrived  that  parties  pass  up  and  down  without  meeting 
each  other.  The  castle  has  no  less  than  440  chambers.  C.  was  the  scene  of  the  gallant- 
ries of  Francis  I.  Here  Henri  II.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis  XIV.  resided;  and  at  one  of 
the  brilliant  fStes  given  at  the  castle  by  tlie  latter,  Moliere  performed,  for  the  first  time, 
liis  play  of  the  Bouryeoiit  GentiUiomme.  Among  the  other  occupants  of  C.  were  marshal 
Saxe,  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  and  marshal  Berthier,  upon  whom  it  Avas  bestowed 
by  Xapoleon  I.  It  was  bought  from  Berthier's  Avidow  by  a  number  of  legitimists,  and 
presented  to  the  due  de  Bordeaux,  Avho  is  hence  called  comte  de  C.  (q.A-.). 

CHAMBOED  (Henri  Charles  Ferdinand  IMarie  Dieudonxe  d'Artois,  duc  de 
Bordeaux),  Comte  de,  the  representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
and  of  its  claims  to  the  French  throne,  Avas  b.  in  Paris,  Sept.  39,  1820.  He  is  the 
grandson  of  Charles  X.,  and  the  son  of  the  duke  of  BerriA\-ho  Avas  murdered  by  Louvel. 
Feb.  14,  1820.  The  duke  of  Augouleme,  Charles  X.'s  eldest  son,  being  childless,  the  duke 
of  Berri  was  heir-presumptive;  and  as,  at  his  death,  he  left  only  a  daughter,  the  joy  AA'as 
great  Avhcn,  seven  months  after,  his  Avidow  gave  birth  to  a  prince,  who  received  the 
title  of  duke  of  Bordeaux — that  of  comte  de  C.,  by  Avhich  he  has  latterly  been  known, 
being  derived  from  the  castle  of  C.  (q.v.),  presented  to  him  at  his  baptism.  He  Avas 
baptized,  amid  circumstances  of  great  pomp,  Avith  water  brought  by  M.  dc  Chateaubri- 
and from  the  river  Jordan,  and  recelA-ed  i\\G  •<\\)Y>v:\\'d.iion  oil' enfant  du  miracle  {"  tha 
miraculous  child").  When  Charles  X.  abdicated  the  crown  at  the  revolution  in  1830, 
he  did  so  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux.  The  people,  however,  insisted 
on  the  "citizen  king,"  and  the  elder  Bourbons  were  banished.  On  the  death  of  Charles 
X.,  the  duke  of  Augouleme  assumed  the  title  of  Louis  XIX,  and  another  party  pro- 
claimed the  duke  of  Bordeaux  king;  but  at  last  a  reconciliation  was  brought  about  by 
prince  Metternich.     In  1839,  the  prince  visited  Italy,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  and 
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was  received  by  the  petty  courts  •with  great  distinction.  After  the  deatli  of  the  duke 
of  Angouleme,  in  1844,  the  heads  of  tiie  ditferent  fractions  of  kgitiniists  met  to  pay  tiitir 
united  homage,  and  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  made  a  "pilgrimage  to  Beigrave  square"  to 
receive  it.  In  1846,  lie  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  .Modena,  wlio  had 
never  acknowledged  the  monarchy  of  July.  After  the  revolution  of  1848,  many  legiti- 
mists were  returned  to  the  national  assembly.  In  1850,  tlie  duke  of  Bordeaux,  or  count 
of  C,  as  he  styles  himself,  appeared  at  Wiesbaden,  where  a  congress  of  his  adherents 
assembled  to  consult  as  to  their  fii'aire  policy.  As  the  count  of  C.  is  without  heirs,  a 
union,  or  "fusion,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the  partisans  of  the  elder  Bourbons  with  the 
Orleanists  was  efTected,  but  no  attempt  made  to  carry  out  the  arrangement.  After  the 
capitulation  of  Paris  in  1871,  the  count  of  C.  returned  to  France,  and,  under  the  title  of 
Henry  V.,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  promised,  if  placed  by  the  nation  at  the 
head  of  its  affairs,  to  maintain  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  Neither  this  nor  subse- 
quent manifestoes  have  induced  the  French  people  to  accept  of  him  as  their  king. 

CHA3IB0RD,  ]\r.vRiE  Therese  Beatrice  Gaetane,  Countess  de,  Archduchess  of 
Austria;  b.  July  14,  1817;  wife  of  the  Bourbon  A^  ho  calls  himself  Ileury  V  of  France, 
and  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  IV.,  duke  of  Modcna.  Her  sister  was  the  wife  of  Don 
Juan  de  Bourbon,  and  mother  of  Don  Carlos,  duke  of  Madrid.  .She  won  great  reputa 
tion  and  respect  for  her  care  of  sick  and  wounded  French  soldiers  during  the  German 
war. 

CKAMBRE  ARDENTE  ("the  ficiy  chamber"),  a  name  given  at  different  times  in 
France  lo  an  extraordinary  court  of  ju-tice,  probably  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
punishments  which  it  awarded,  the  most  common  being  that  of  death  by  fire.  In  the 
year  1535,  Francis  I.  established  an  inquisitorial  tribunal,  and  a  chambre  ardentc.  Both 
were  intended  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  The  former,  of  which  the  pope  was  a  corres- 
ponding member,  searched  out,  by  means  of  spies,  cases  of  lieresy,  and  instructed  the 
processes;  \yhile  the  latter  both  pronounced  and  executed  the  linal  judgment.  Under 
Henri  H.,  the  activity  of  the  C.  A.  received  a  new  impulse,  the  entrance  of  that  nion- 
arcli  into  Paris  on  the  4th  July,  1549,  being  signalized  by  tlie  binning  of  several  heretics. 
But  Francis  him.self,  gallant  and  gay,  as  courtly  history  represents  him,  also  seemed  to 
relish  a  spectacle  of  this  kind,  for  on  various  cccasions  lie  and  liis  mistress  presided  at 
a  burning.  By  and  by,  the  C.  A.  relaxed  in  its  penalties,  and  a  cry  was  got  up  among 
the  more  bigoted  Roman  Catholics  that  it  was  conniving  at  heresy.  This  seems  to  have 
roused  the  "  lurking  devil  "  in  its  members,  and,  in  order  to  wipe  aM'ny  the  reproach, 
they  commenced  a  series  of  unheard-of  cruelties,  which,  aleiig  with  other  events,  con- 
tributed to  originate  the  religious  war  of  1560.  In  1079,  Louis  XIV.  em]>Ioyed  it  for  a 
new*  and  more  praiseworthy  purpcse — viz.,  to  investigate  the  iiunieious  rejiorts  of 
poisoning  cases  which  the  trial  of  the  marchioness  Brinvilliers  (q.v.)  <  au.'-ed  to  be  cir- 
culated. Many  persons  of  the  fir.'it  rank,  such  as  the  marechal  de  Luxembourg,  and  the 
princess  Louise  of  Savoy,  were  examined  on  suspicion,  but  no  one  was  executed  except 
the  pretended  sorcerer,  Voisin  (KiHO),  after  whose  time  the  C.A.  ended  its  activity. 

CHAMBRE  INTROTJVALLE  (Fr.  tmnndablc  cliamber;  i.e.,  the  chamber  the  like  of 
which  is  not  to  be  found  again)  was  the  name  sarcastically  given  to  that  chamber  of 
deputies  in  France  which  met  after  the  second  return  of  Louis  XA' III.  (July,  1815),  and 
which,  by  its  fanatical  royalt}-,  began  to  throw  the  country  and  society  anew  into  com 
mijtion.  The  former  chamber,  which  had  shown  much  moderation,  had  been  dissolved 
under  the  inlluence  of  the  court  party;  and  the  ministiy,  led  by  Talleyrand,  had  done 
everything  to  procure  for  the  ruling  partj'  at  lea^t  a  managealile  cliamber  adajited  lor 
busine.'-s.  The  number  of  the  deputies  was  arbitrarily  raised  from  L'59  to  392,  and  lo 
secure  the  victory  of  a  complete  restoration,  all  ru.'jhed  forwaid  wlio  saw  in  the  consli 
tutioiial  charter  an  encroachment  on  their  ]irivileges  and  preten.sions.  "VVlien  it  is  con- 
sidered, in  addition,  *hat  the  elections  jit  least  in  the  departments  of  the  south,  took  place 
under  terror  and  the  ^.anguinary  outrages  of  a  jiopulace  in  a  stateof  political  and  relig- 
ious excitement,  that  the  press  was  slitled.  and  the  jiecji^le  deprived  of  all  fncdomof 
expression  by  the  foreign  armies,  ultra-royalism  rrnld  not  tad  to  be  conqiletely  triumjih 
ant.  When  the  ministers  saw  this  stariling  result,  they  did  not  venture  to  opcM  the 
session;  they  resigned,  and  gave  place  to  the  Richelieu  minictry  Then  broke  out  the 
most  frigjifful  excesses  in  the  southern  provinces.  At  the  clc;ti,/ns  in  ISimes  (22d  Aag.), 
more  than  100  persons  were  killed  by  the  royalist  bands.  Ai;  last,  on  7th  Oct.,  the  king 
opened  the  chamber,  on  which  he  enjoined  <|uietness  and  moderation;  and  it  appeared 
as  if  it  did  take  this  advjce  to  lieart  for  an  ii;stant.  Ibif  when,  in  one  of  the  first  sit- 
tings, Boyer  d'Argen.son  asked  for  the  inteivention  of  Ihechaniber  m  Ix'lialf  of  the  l^ot- 
estants.  who  were  liein.tr  slauglifered  in  the  south  by  the  nltra-royalist  bands,  the  speaker 
was  called  to  order,  and  the  chamber  from  that  time  ceased  to  observe  any  bounds  or 
moderation.  The  fanatical  legislation  of  this  chamber  inspired  the  ministers,  the  king, 
and  especially  the  emjieror  Alexander,  with  so  much  aversion  and  apprelien.sion,  and 
aliO  met  so  decidedly  with  the  disapprobation  of  all  peaceful  and  sincere  friends  of  the 
throne,  that  the  news  of  its  dissolution,  f)n  5th  .\i>ril,  1S16.  was  received  willi  univer.sal 
rejoicing.  The  electoral  law  of  5th  Feb.,  1817,  i)revented  the  return  of  a  similar  cham- 
ber; and  it  was  nf>t  till  by  tlie  modified  electoral  law  of  1820  that  ultra-royalism 
regained  a  predominating  influence  in  parliament.     It  is  .said  that  Louis  XVIII.  first 
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used  the  epithet  chambre  introumhU  in  an  ironical  sense,  and  tlmt  the  majority  of  the 
chamber  took  it  seriously  as  a  compliment. 

CHAMBURE,  Auguste  Lepelletieu  de,  1789-1832;  a  French  soldier,  whose 
daring  at  Dantzic  in  1813,  and  in  other  places  during  A'apoleon's  wars,  earned  for  him 
the  name  of  "  the  devil."  He  was  a  prisoner  for  a  time,  but  was  released,  and  restored 
to  military  command  in  France.  After  Louis  Philippe  came  to  the  throne,  C.  became 
one  of  the  staff  of  Soult,  minister  of  war. 

CHAMELEON,  a  southern  constellation  within  the  antarctic  polar  circle,  and  con- 
taining nine  stars. 

CHAMELEON,  Gliamceleo,  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles,  constituting  a  distinct  family, 
of  very  peculiar  form  and  structure,  and  on  various  accounts  highly  interesting.  The 
body  is  much  compressed;  the  dorsal  line  sharp,  in  some  of  tiie  species  rising  into  an 
elevated  crest;  the  back  of  the  head  is  also  elevated  into  a  sort  of  cone.  The  neck  is 
very  short,  and  does  not  admit  of  the  head  being  turned,  for  which,  however,  compen- 
sation is  found  in  the  remarkable  powers  of  motion  possessed  by  the  large  prominent 
eyes,  which  move  independently  of  one  another,  and  are  covered  \\Tih  a  membrane 
pierced  only  with  a  small  hole  for  the  pupil  to  look  through.  There  are  no  external 
ears.  The  skin  is  not  covered  witli  scales,  but,  like  shagreen,  rough  with  granules. 
The  legs  raise  the  body  rather  higher  than  in  most  of  the  saurians;  the  toes,  both  of  the 
fore  and  hind  feet,  are  divided  into  tvvo  sets,  one  directed  forward,  and  the  other  back- 
ward, so  that  each  foot  has  the  power  of  grasping  like  a  hand.  The  tail  is  long  and 
prehensile.  The  lungs  are  very  large,  and  are  connected  with  air-cells  tliat  lie  among 
the  muscles  and  beneath  the  skin,  .so  that  the  animal  has  a  remarkable  power  of  intlatiug 
itself  with  air.  The  tongue  is  remarkably  extensile,  and  is  the  organ  by  which  the 
animal  seizes  the  insects  which  constitute  its  food,  being  darted  at  them  with  unerring 
aim,  whilst  a  viscous  saliva  causes  them  to  adhere  to  it,  and  they  are  carried  with  it 
into  the  mouth.  Chameleons  are  slow  in  their  movements,  except  those  of  the  eyes 
and  tongue,  and  remain  long  fixed  in  one  spot,  awaiting  the  approach  of  insects,  which 
they  seize  on  their  coming  within  reach.  They  all  live  among  the  branches  of  trees. 
Their  power  of  fasting  is  great,  and  along  with  tiieir  gulping  of  air  in  respiration, 
and  their  habit  of  inflating  Uiemselves  witli  air,  gave  rise  to  the  fable,  current  among 
the  ancients  and  until  recent  times,  of  their  living  on  air.  Their  celebrated  power  of 
changing  color  is  not  equally  fabulous,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  rash  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  to  assert  how  far  it  has  been  exaggerated.  It  is  probably 
in  part  under  the  control  of  volition,  and  may  be  used,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  render 
the  animal  less  easy  of  observation,  by  assimilating  it  to  the  color  of  surrounding 
objects;  it  may  depend  in  part  on  the  action  of  light;  it  is  certainly  connected  with  the 
fear  and  other  passions  of  the  creature.  Milne  Edwards  has  discovered  that  it  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  two  differently  colored  laj'ers  of  pigment  in  the  skin. 

Chameleons  are  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  the  old  world,  but  are  most  abundant 
in  Africa.  One  species  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  as  near  Cadiz.  The 
whole  number  of  known  species  is  small. — Vv'hen  brought,  as  they  frequently  are,  to 
Great  Britain,  they  soon  die,  apparently  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate. 

The  fables  which,  in  former  times,  were  current  regarding  the  C.  were  extremely 
numerous  and  ridiculous.  It  supplied  not  a  few  of  those  medicines  to  which  absurd 
credulity  ascribed  the  most  marvelous  powers. 

CHAMTERING.  In  architecture,  an  angle  which  is  slightly  pared  off,  is  said  to  be 
chamfered.  The  chamfer  is  sometimes  made  slightly  concave,  in  which  case  it  is  called 
a  hollaw  chamfer.  Chamfers,  in  Gothic  architeciure,  have  frequently  ornamental  ter- 
minations of  various  kinds.     The  term  C.  is  applied  to  wood-work  as  well  as  stone. 

CHAMFORT,  Sebastien  Roch-Nicolas,  1741-94;  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  among  the  first  of  French  Bohemians,  or  brilliant  but  thriftless  authors,  or  wits. 
Ke  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  strolling  actress,  and  never  knew  his  father.  Starting 
in  life  with  only  the  name  "  Nicolas,"  he  found  his  way  to  Paris,  got  into  the  college 
des  Grassins,  worked  hard,  and  won  nine  prizes  out  of  ten  in  two  years.  Much  dis- 
gusted with  the  Latin  hexameters  that  crowned  his  college  reputation,  he  considered  the 
time  wasted  which  he  had  spent  over  them,  summarizing  his  opinion  in  the  contemptu- 
ous epigram,  "  What  I  know  I  do  not  know ;  what  I  do  not  know  I  guess."  He  assumed 
the  name  of  C,  and  began  writing  for  the  press  for  bread  and  renown.  Being  repelled 
alike  by  booksellers  and  editors,  he  took  to  writing  sermons  at  a  louis  each  for  lazy  or 
incompetent  priests.  Having  successfully  competed  for  one  of  the  academy  prizes,  the 
salons  of  the  upper  world  were  opened  to  him,  and  he  became  fashionable.  He  went 
on  with  alternate  success  and  failure,  always  poor,  and  living  for  the  most  part  upon 
eleemosj-nary  dinners  and  suppers,  repaying  countenance  and  sustenance  with  his  always 
brilliant  but  cynical  and  sarcastic  conversation.  He  was  entertained  at  Sevres  for 
some  years  by  Mme.  Helvetius,  and  Ciiabanon  gave  him  his  pension  of  1200  livres  in 
the  Mcrcure  de  France.  C.  also  took  two  more  academy  prizes,  won  a  hundred  livres 
from  Necker,  and  obtained  an  enormous  reputation.  He  wrote  little  and  talked  much; 
his  reputation  increased,  and  finally,  under  the  protection  of  the  duchesse  de  Grammont, 
he  went  to  court,  where  the  prince  de  Conde  made  him  his  secretary.     He  was  now 
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about  40  years  old,  ana  last  growing  misanthropic.  He  resigned  his  secretaryship  and 
retired  into  solitude  at  Auteuil,  wliere  lie  fell  in  love  and  married  a  lady  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  duchesse  de  ^[aine.  SIjc  was  a  clever,  amusing  woman  of  the  world; 
but  in  six  months  she  left  C.  a  widower.  Then  he  traveled  in  llollaiid,  wliere  he  lived 
awhile  with  M.  de  Narbonne.  Then,  returning  to  Paris,  he  received  the  chair  in  the 
academy  left  vacant  by  tlie  death  of  Sainte  Pelaye  in  1781.  He  haunted  the  court  and 
made  himself  loved  in  spite  of  liis  withering  and  uncontrollable  iron}';  but  in  conse- 
qucnc-e  of  an  unfortunate  love  all'air  he  left  the  court  and  was  received  into  the  house 
of  M.  de  Vaudreuil;  about  whicli  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mirabcau,  whom 
he  assisted  with  orations,  and  whom  he  followed  heart  and  soul  into  the  storm  and 
tumult  of  the  revolution.  He  forgot  his  old  friends;  he  frequented  the  clubs,  and  was 
for  a  lime  secretary  of  that  of  the  Jacobins;  he  became  a  street  orator;  was  among  the 
first  of  the  storming  party  to  enter  the  Bastile;  and  worked  for  a  royalist  journal  iu 
which  lie  depreciated  kingships.  With  the  fall  of  the  Girondins  his  political  life  came 
to  an  end;  but  he  could  not  restrain  the  tongue  tliat  had  made  Inni  famous:  he  no  more 
spared  the  convention  tlian  he  had  spared  the  court.  This  rashness  was  the  cause  of  his 
arrest,  and  he  was  threatened  with  a  second  arrest,  whereupon  he  attempted  suicide 
with  pistol  and  poignard;  and,  shockingly  hacked  and  shattered,  dictated  to  those  who 
came  to  arrest  him  the  well-known  declaration:  "I,  Sebastien  Koch-Nicolas  Chamfort, 
declare  that  I  would  sooner  suiler  death  as  a  free  man  than  be  conducted  as  a  slave  to 
prison."  He  did  not  die  immediately,  but  lingered  awhile  in  charge  of  a  gendarme.  To 
the  abbe  Sleyes  he  had  given  fortune  in  the  title  of  a  pamphlet.  What  is  the  Third 
Estate?  Ectrythinff.  What  has  it?  Notluncj.  And  to  Sieyesalso  bespoke  the  famous  sar- 
casm; "At  last  I  am  about  to  leave  the  world,  where  the  heart  must  be  broken  or  be 
changed  to  brass."  As  a  writer,  C.  left  little  of  value.  It  was  as  a  conversationist,  and 
especially  for  his  epigrammatic  wit  and  cynicism,  that  he  won  a  world-wide  fame. 

CHAMIEE,  Frkdekic,  an  English  novelist,  was  b.  in  London,  179G.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  a  mid>hipinan  in  180'J,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  American  war.  He  left 
tlie  service  in  Wi'^.  The  success  of  Marryat  in  depicting  sea-life  led  C.  to  try  the  same 
field,  in  which  he  was  not  without  success,  though  in  invention  and  humor  he  falls  short 
of  his  model.  His  best  romances  are — Life  of  a  Sailor  (3  vols.,  Lond.  1834);  Jkn  Brace 
(3  vols.,  Lond.  1835);  The  Arethusa  (3  vols.,  Lond.  1836);  Trevor  Hastings  (3  vols.,  1841); 
Passion  and  Principle  {^dvo\%.,  18-43);  'Tom  Bowline  (3  vols.,  1839);  Jack  Adams  (3  vols., 
1838),  etc.  All  his  novels  have  been  translated  into  German.  C.  wrote  a  lievieto  of  the 
French  Bei-obiiion  of  1S4S  (Lond.  1849),  in  which  he  gives  a  rather  prejudiced  view  of 
some  of  the  prominent  actors.     He  died  on  the  1st  of  Nov.,  1870. 

CHAMISSO,  Adei.tjert  von,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  German  lyric  poets,  was 
b.  in  1781,  at  the  castle  of  Boncourt,  in  Champagne.  His  parents  settling  in  Pru.ssia  iu 
1790,  he  became  a  page  of  the  queen,  and  entered  upon  a  military  career.  But  when 
the  campaign  of  IsOfi  broke  out,  he  returned  to  Fran(x',  for  though  no  admirer  of  Napo- 
leon, he  was  unwilling  to  light  against  his  native  land.  At  this  time,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  circle  of  ^Madame  de  Sta(!l  at  Coppet,  and  there  began  that  study  of  natural 
philoso])hy  which  he  afterwards  pursued  at  Berlin.  Li  1814.  count  Kumjanzow,  chan- 
cellor of  the  Russian  empire,  prei)ared  an  e.\i)loring  expedition  round  the  world  at  his  own 
expen.sc;  C.  accompanied  il  as  naturalist.  He  embarked  at  C'ronstadt  under  capt.  Otto 
von  Kotzelme,  chief  of  the  expedition,  which,  however,  failed  in  its  main  object — that  of 
discovering  a  nnrtli-east  passage.  Sub.sequently,he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  botanical  gar- 
den of  Berlin,  was  made  a  member  of  the  acadeiviy  of  .science;  and  after  a  hajjpy  domestic 
life,  died  there  in  1838,  universally  loved  and  honored.  He  wrote  several  works  on  natural 
history,  but  his  fame  rests  ehietly  on  his  jioetical  productions.  As  early  as  1804-1806, 
lie,  together  with  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  published  a  Muscn  Ahnanach.  In  1813,  he  wrote 
his  original  and  amusing  fiction  called  Peter  Schlemihl,  the  story  of  the  man  who  loses 
liis  shadow,  which  has  heen  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  The 
character  of  his  jKH'tr}-  is  wild  and  gloomy,  and  he  is  fond  of  rugged  and  horrible  sub- 
jects. In  his  political  songs,  he  succeeds  well  in  humor  and  irony:  nor  is  he  deficient 
in  deep  and  genuine  feeling.  Indeed,  several  of  his  ballads  and  romances  are  master- 
pieces in  their  way.  We  maj'  instanee  one  of  his  lon;xest  poems,  Salas  y  (jiaiie::,  written 
in  ter/a  rima,  as  a  proof  how  peculiarly  German  the  cast  of  C.'s  mind  was,  despite  his 
French  oriuin.     His  collected  works,  in  six  volumes,  appeared  at  Leipsic  iu  1836-39. 

CHAMOIS,  Antilope  rupicapra,  Ger.  r/nnse,  a  species  of  antelope  (q.v.)  inhabiting  the 
Alps  and  other  high  mountains  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  as  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Carpathians,  and  the  mountains  of  Greece;  also  those  of  some  of  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  Cauca.sus.  Taurus,  and  other  mountains  of  the  w.  of  Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  ante- 
lopes sometimes  designated  w/)/v/>/?w  or  goallike,  because  of  their  departure  from  the 
typical  or  true  ariteloi)e  form,  and  apprf)acli  to  that  of  the  goats.  The  C.  is  about  the 
size  of  a  large  goat,  but  the  neck  is  long<'r  in  ])roiK)rtion.  and  the  body  .shorter;  the  horns 
seldom  more  than  6  or  7  in.  long,  black,  rising  nearly  straight  up  from  the  forehead, 
and  so  bent  back  at  the  tip  as  to  form  a  hook.  The  color  is  l)rown,  dce])cr  in  winter 
than  in  summer;  the  tail  is  black;  the  head  is  of  a  i)aleyellow  color,  with  a  dark-brown 
band  along  each  cJieck. 

The  usual  summer  resort  of  the  C.  is  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountains  which  it 
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inhabits,  not  far  from  the  snow-lino,  and  it  is  often  to  be  seen  lying  on  the  snow.  In 
winter  it  descends  to  the  higiier  forests.  The  aromatic  and  bitter  plants  of  the  moun- 
tain-pastures are  its  favorite  food.  It  is — like  the  ruminants  generally — very  fond  of 
salt;  "  and  many  stones  are  met  with  in  the  Alps,  hollowed  out  by  the  continual  licking 
of  the  C,  on  account  of  the  saltpeter  with  which  they  abound."  It  is  gregarious:  tiocks 
of  100  are  .sometimes  .seen;  but  in  the  Swi.ss  Alps,  where  the  numbers  have  been  much 
reduced  by  hunting,  tlic  tiock.s  arc  generally  very  small,  and  often  consist  only  of  a  few 
individuals.  Old  males  often  live  solitarily.  The  C.  produces  one  or  two  young  at  a 
birtli,  in  the  month  of  Mar.  or  April. 

It  is  an  animal  of  extraordinary  agility,  and  flocks  may  often  be  observed  sporting 
in  a  remarkable  manner  among  the  rocky  heights.  It  can  leap  over  ravines  of  16  to  18 
ft.  wide;  a  wall  of  14  ft.  high  presents  no  obstacle  to  it;  and  it  passes  readilj'  up  or  down 
precipices  which  almost  no  other  quadruped  could  attempt.  It  is  .said  to  descend 
obliquely  almo.st  perpendicular  precipices  of  more  than  20  ft.,  striking  its  feet  once  or 
twice  against  the  rock,  as  if  to  stay  and  guide  its  descent,  and  alighting  securely,  often 
on  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  rock,  with  its  hind  feet  first,  and  bringing  the  forefeet  almost 
into  contact  with  them. 

The  hunting  of  the  C.  is  an  occupation  attended  with  great  hardships  and  much 
danger,  but  of  which,  nevertheless,  some  of  the  Swiss  peasants  become  passionately 
fond.  The  hunter  sometimes  goes  out  on  the  adventurous  chase  alone;  but  m.ore  fre- 
quently several  go  out  together,  dividing  into  parties;  and  whilst  the  flock  of  C.  flee 
from  those  whose  approach  they  first  descr}-,  an  opportunity  of  using  the  rifle  is  obtained 
by  their  comrades.  The  scent  of  the  C.  is  extremely  keen;  and  when  by  this  sense  it  is 
apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  hunter,  it  becomes  alarmed  and  restless  until  it  sees  him, 
upon  which  it  rushes  hastily  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  so  falls  into  the  ambuscade. 
When  a  flock  of  C.  is  feeding,  one  is  always  on  the  watch,  and  by  a  sort  of  whistle, 
announces  apprehended  danger. — The  flesh  of  the  C.  is  highly  esteemed.  Its  skin  is 
made  into  leather,  and  from  it  the  original  shdmmoy,  or  shammy  leather,  so  much  prized 
for  softness  and  warmth,  was  obtained,  although  the  name  has  now  become  common 
also  to  leather  prepared  from  the  skins  of  other  animals.  See  Leather. — When  taken 
young,  the  C.  is  easily  tamed. — The  C.  of  the  Persian  mountains  is  smaller  and  of  a 
paler  color  than  the  European  variety,  and  its  horns  bend  from  the  base. 

CHAMOMILE,  or  Camomile,  AnthemiK,  a  genus  of  plantsof  the  natural  order  ("ojh/ws- 
it(P,  suh-order  coj-ymbiftrcp.  distinguished  by  imbricated  bracts,  a  scaly  conical  receptacle, 
a  ray  of  one  row  of  female  florets,  those  of  the  disk  hermaphrodite,  theacha^nia  obscurely 
four-cornered,  and  destitute  of  pappus.  The  species  are  annual  and  perennial  hcrl^a- 
ceous  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and  other  tempci-ate  parts  of  the  world.  Several 
are  found  in  Britain,  amongst  which  is  the  Common  C.  (^-1.  nobilix),  the  most  important 
species  of  the  genus,  well  known  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  a  perennial  plant  with  a  stem 
about  a  foot  long,  procumbent  and  much  branched,  each  branch  terminated  by  a  flower 
(head  of  flowers)  more  than  an  inch  broad,  with  yellow  disk  and  white  ray,  the  whole 
plant  intensely  bitter  and  highly  aromatic.  Its  medicinal  virtues  are  ascribed  to  the 
essential  oil  which  it  contains,  oil  of  chamomile,  which  abounds  most  of  all  in  the  invo- 
lucre. This  oil  is  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  some 
medicines.  The  dried  llowers  are  often  administered  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  as  a 
stimulant  of  the  nerves  of  the  abdomen,  an  alterative  and  antispasmodic;  or  are  applied 
to  the  skin -as  an  anodyne,  and  on  account  of  their  power  of  promoting  absorption  and 
suppuration.  The  infusion  also  acts  as  an  emetic,  and  is  often  used  to  assist  the  action 
of  other  emetics.  C.  flowers  find  a  place  in  the  pharmacopa-ia,  and  are  also  amongst 
the  most  esteemed  of  domestic  medicines,  the  plant  being  extensivel}'  cultivated  for  their 
sake,  and  very  generally  finding  a  place  even  in  cottage-gardens.  Yet  they  ought  to  be 
used  with  caution,  as  they  have  been  known  to  produce  congestion  in  the  brain,  and  are 
very  apt  to  aggravate  any  malady  of  this  kind  already  existing.  A  double-flowering 
variety  of  C.  is  more  generally  culti-/  /;ed  than  the  single,  to  supply  the  C.  flowers  of  the 
shops,  the  flowers  being  whiter  ana  more  bulky,  but  it  is  otherwise  rather  inferior.  C. 
is  easily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots.  It  delights  in  a  dry  and  rather  poor  soil. — The 
name  Wild  C.  is  given  to  a  very  similar  plant,  also  a  native  of  Britain  (matricaria  cham- 
omiUa),  an  annual  belonging  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to  anthemis.  It  may  readily  be 
distinguished  by  the  Avant  of  scales  on  the  receptacle.  Its  medicinal  virtues  resemble 
those  of  common  C,  and  although  now  disused  in  Britain,  it  is  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
preferred  for  internal  use,  because  it  is  less  bitter,  less  nauseous,  and  generally  milder 
and  more  agTeeable  in  its  operation. — No  small  quantify  of  common  C.  is  illegally  u.sed 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer  in  England,  and  is  imported  from  Germany  for  this  purpose. 
Yet  this  plant  is  so  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  s.  of  England  as  to  form  a  principal 
part  of  the  pasture  in  sheep-walks,  and  to  fill  the  whole  air  with  its  scent.  The  other 
British  species  of  C.  (anthemiK)  are  mere  weeds;  one  of  them,  called  stinking  C  (A. 
cofiila),  is  so  acrid  as  to  blister  the  fingers,  if  much  handled.  But  the  flowers  of  the 
Ox-ETE  C,  or  Dyer's  C.(A.  tinctotia),^  native  of  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
yield  a  beautiful  yellow  dye,  on  account  of  which  the  plant  is  often  cultivated. 

CHAMOND,  St.,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Loire,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Gier  and  the  Ban,  about  7  m.  n.e.  of  St.  Etienne,  on  the  railway  between  that 
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place  and  Lyon.  It  is  a  flourishing  well-built  town,  with  extensive  manufactures  of 
ribbons  and  stay-laces.  C.  has  also  several  silk-mills  and  numerous  iron  fiu-naces  and 
foundries;  and  extensive  coal-mines  exist  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  '76,  14,420. 

CHAMOREEIL,  a  lake  of  Ladakh  or  iMiddle  Thibet,  in  lat.  32°  55'  n.,  and  long.  78" 
15'  e.  It  lies  at  a  heiglit  of  15,000  It.  above  the  sea,  on  the  plateau  between  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Sutlcj  and  of  tlie  Indus,  girt  by  mountains  which  rise,  at  some  points, 
5,000  ft.  above  its  own  level.  Though  it  is  beyond  the  recognized  limits  of  perpetual 
congelation,  yet  it  freezes  only  ni  wiuter,  imd  is  hence  supposed  to  be  of  great  depth. 
Nec^'ssarily  receiving  much  water  from  the  surrounding  mountains,  it  is  without  any 
visible  outlet — evaporation  alone,  even  at  this  elevation,  appearing  to  maintain  one  uni- 
form surface  on  a  length  of  15  m.,  and  a  width  of  2L 

CHAM0T7NI,  or  Cii.vMONix  (Lat.  Campus  7nn}ii(ui<!),  is  the  name  of  a  wild  and  roman- 
tic valley  and  village  among  the  Alps  in  Savoy.  It  lies  at  a  distance  from  all  the  high- 
roads, at  an  elevation  of  about  ;},400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  more  than  2,000 
ft.  above  that  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  valley  is  about  13  m.  long,  and  about  2  broad, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  Arve.  It  is  l)ounded  at  the  e.  end  l)y  the  Col  de  Balme,  over 
which  there  is  a  mule-palh  to  ^Nlartigny,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  from  the 
other  end  issues  the  road  lo  Geneva,  which  lies  at  a  distance  of  5'6\  m.  from  Chamouni, 
On  the  n.  side  lies  mont  Breven  and  the  chain  of  the  Aiguilles  Rouges,  and  on  the  s., 
the  giant  group  of  mont  Blanc,  from  which  (iuormous  glaciers  or  rivers  of  ice  slide 
down,  even  in  summer,  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The  chief  of  these  glaciers 
are  the  Glacier  des  Bossons,  des  Bois,  d'Argenlierc,  and  du  Toin-.  By  ascending  to  a  point 
called  Montanvert,  we  come  upon  the  upper  course  of  a  glacier,  where  it  exi)ands  into 
a  great  mountain-lake  of  ice  called  the  Mer  de  Glace,  in  which  there  is  a  solitary  rock  or 
oa'sis  called  Le  Jardiu,  about  seven  acres  in  extent,  and  covered  with  the  most  beautiful 
herbage.  The  excursion  to  the  Jardin  is  one  of  the  most  striking  excursions  within  the 
range  "of  Chamouni.  Until  1741,  the  valley  was  almost  unknown;  the  region  was  con- 
sidered a  wilderness,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Les  Montagues  Maudites,  or  "accursed 
mountains."  In  the  above  year,  it  was  visited  by  two  Englishmen,  Pocock  and  Wynd- 
ham,  who  ascended  as  far  as  Montanvert;  and  a  granite  block  there  still  bears  the 
name  of  the  Englishmen's  stone.  It  was  only,  however,  in  1775,  that  the  attention  of 
travelers  was  etreetually  called  to  it  by  Saussureand  Bourrit.  The  valley  is  rich  in  pecu- 
liar plants,  and  furnishes  an  aromatic  and  |>erfectly  white  lioney.  The  village  of  C.  owes 
its  orisjin  to  the  Benedictine  convent  founded  between  10^8  and  1009.  The  pop.  of  the 
village  is  about  3,400,  who  depcaid  partly  upon  the  strangers  who  visit  the  valley,  and 
partly  upon  the  pastures  and  upon  liunting.  There  are  several  good  hotels,  and  the  best 
guides  are  to  be  found  here  for  the  neighlioriug  Alps.  It  is  from  C.  that  mont  Blanc  is 
usually  ascended. 

CHAMPAC,  Michelia  champnca.  an  Indian  tree,  possessing  great  beauty  both  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  and  much  venerated  both  by  Brahmanists  and  Buddhists.  Images 
of  Buiidha  are  made  of  its  wood.  Its  flowers  have  a  pale-yellow  tint,  and  a  sweet 
opprcs-<ive  perfume,  much  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  the  Hindus. 

CHAMPAGNE,  formerly  a  province  of  France,  now  forming  the  departments  of 
Seine-el-Marne,  Aube,  Yonne,  Ilaute-Saone,  and  Ardennes.  The  province  was  about 
180  m.  long  by  150  broad,  its  surface  presenting  extensive  plains  with  ranges  of  lulls, 
especially  in  the  north  and  east.  Upon  these  hills  is  grown  the  famous  Champagne 
wine. 

In  ancient  times,  C  was  known  as  a  part  of  Gallia,  was  subjugated  by  Ccesar,  and 
afterAvards  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  established  by  the  Franks.  After  the  11th  c, 
it  had  its  own  duk(!S,  who  were  vassals  of  the  French  kings.  By  the  marriage  of 
Philippe  IV.  with  Joanna,  heiress  to  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  Champagne,  and  Brie, 
C,  in  1284,  came  to  the  French  crown,  and  was  ip..-orporated  by  Philippe  YI.,  in  1328. 
During  the  campaign  of  1792,  the  eastern  part,  and,  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  the 
westeni  part,  of  C.  was  the  chief  arena  of  warfare. 

CHAMPAGNE,  or  CIIAMPAIGNE,  Piiilute  de,  1603-74;  a  painter  of  Bru.ssels. 
bore  .^f  a  poor  family.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Fouquier,  and  in  1621  was  employed  with 
Nicholas  Poussin  to  paint  in  the  Luxemburg  palace,  llis  best  work  is  in  Vincennes, 
and  in  the  Carmelite  cliurch  in  Paris,  where  may  be  seen  his  celebrated  crucifix.  He 
became  tirst  painter  to  the  queen  of  France,  and  rector  of  the  Paris  academy. 

CHAMPAGNE  WINE  is  the  produce  of  vineyards  in  the  above-mentioned  province  of 
Chanip;ii:ne.  'i'hcre  \wc  white  and  red  champagnes;  the  white  is  either  sparkling  or 
still.  Si)arkling  or  efrervescent  (moitmu.v)  C.  is  the  result  of  a  peculiar  treatment  dur- 
ing fermentiition.  In  Dec,  the  wine  is  racked  oIF,  and  lined  with  isinglass,  and  in 
Mar.  it  is  bottled  and  tightly  corked.  The  fermentation  being  incomplete  when  the 
wine  is  bottled,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  generated  in  a  ttonlined  space  dissolves  in  the  wine, 
and  communicates  the  sparkling  property  to  champagne.  To  clear  the  wine  of  sedi- 
ment, the  bottles  are  flrsl  placed  in  a  sloping  position  with  the  necks  downward,  80 
that  the  sediment  may  be  deposited  in  the  necks  of  the  bottles.  When  this  sediment 
has  been  poured  olf,  some  portion  of  a  liqueur  (a  solution  of  sugar-candy  in  cognac)  is 
added  to  the  wine,  and  every  bottle  is  filled  up  with  bright  clarified  wine,  and  securely 
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re-corkcd.  The  effervescence  of  the  wine  thus  prepared  bursts  many  bottles,  in  some 
cases  10  per  cent;  and  in  seasons  of  early  and  sudden  heat,  as  many  as  20  and  25  per 
cent  have  been  burst,  Wine-bu^-ers  estimate  the  value  of  wine  according  to  tlie  break- 
ao-e,  that  -which  breaks  most  bottles  being  considered  best.  !?till  or  non-effervescent  C. 
is"  first  racketl  off  in  the  Mar.  after  the  vintage.  Creaming  or  sliglitly  effervescent  C. 
{il6mi-mr)UK/<ci/.r)  has  more  alcohol,  but  less  carbonic  acid  gas  than  sparkling  champagne. 

The  best  varieties  of  this  wine  are  produced  at  Pdieims  and  Epernay,  and  generally 
on  a  chalky  soil.  Among  wlnte  Champagnes  of  the  first  class,  the  best  are  those  of  Sillery, 
which  are  of  a  fine  amber  hue,  diy  spirituous,  and  possessing  a  superior  houqnxt;  those  of 
Ay  a;)d  I^Iareuil  are  less  spirituous,  but  are  sparkling,  with  a  pleasant  bouquet.  Other 
white  wines  of  first  class  are  those  of  Ilautvillicrs,  Dizy,  Epernay,  and  Pierry. 

In  the  first  class  of  red  C,  or  !RIoutagne,  we  have  the  varieties  of  Verzy,  Yerzenay, 
Mailly,  ^-t.  Basle,  Bouzy,  and  Thierry;  all  having  fine  color,  clearness,  good  body,  suffi- 
cient'spiril,  and  a  pleasant  bouquet.  The  trade  in  Champagne  wines  is  chiefly  carried  on 
in  llhcims,  Avise,  Epernay,  and  Chalons-sur-3Iarne.  The  cellars  in  which  the  vintages 
are  stored  are  cut  out  of  the  calcareous  rock.  The  fact  that  the  sale  of  C.  is  very  exten- 
sive and  lucrative,  lias  naturally  given  rise  to  adr.lterations.  Sugar,  and  the  juices  of 
pears  or  gooseberries,  or  birch-juice,  etc.,  have  been  used  for  making  spurious  Cham- 
pagne. It  may  fairly  be  reckoned  that  not  even  a  third  part  of  the  wine  sold  for  C.  in 
Paris  is  genuine.  The  greater  pa:t  of  it  is  readily  manufactured  by  simply  charging 
other  ligiit  wines  witli  carl)onic  acid  gas.  Becently,  the  German  purveyors  have  suc- 
ceeded in  preparing  light  wines — such  as  Rhenish,  Main,  Neckar,  Meissner,  and  Naum- 
burg — so  much  like  genuine  C,  as  to  deceive  even  the  connoisseur.  Altogether,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  district  produces  1,100,000  hectolitres  (24,200,000  gallons)  of  genuine 
C.,  of  which,  however,  the  finest  growths  make  but  a  small  part. 

CHAMPAIGN",  a  co.  in  e.  Illinois,  intersected  by  the  Toledo,  "Wabash  and  Western, 
the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Illinois,  Bloomington  and  "Western 
railroads;  880  sq.m.;  pop.  "80,  40,870.  The  surface  is  level,  and  the  chief  productions 
are  corn,  broom-corn,  oats  potatoes,  "wlieat,  hay,  cheese,  butter,  wool,  and  sorghum 
molasses.     Co.  seat,  Urbaua. 

CHAMPAIGN",  a  co.  in  w.  Ohio,  intersected  by  Mad  river,  and  by  the  Cincinnati, 
Sandusky  and  Cleveland,  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  railroads;  390  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,27,817.  Tlie  chief  productions  are  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  liay,  butter,  and  wooL  There  are  also  a  number  of  important 
manufactories.     Co.  seat,  Urbana. 

CHAMPAIGN,  a  city  in  Champaign  co.,  111.,  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Indian- 
apolis, Bloomington  and  Western  railroads,  128  m.  s.s.w.  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  university.  Champaign  is  a  handsome  and  growing  place,  2  m.  from 
Urbana,  the  county  seat,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  horse  railroad.     Pop.  '70,  4,625. 

CHAMPARAN",  a  district  in  India,  in  the  Behar  province,  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal;  26'  and  28°  n.  and  84°  and  86°  east.  The  district  is  a 
vast  level  except  in  the  n.  and  n.w.,  where  it  is  undulating  and  rugged  as  it  nears  the 
mountains  of  Nepaul.  The  s.  and  w\  portions  are  well  cultivated,  and  have  a  dense 
population.  The  whole  population  in  1872  was  1,440,815,  of  whom  86  in  a  hundred 
were  Hindus,  14  Mohammedans,  7  unspecified,  and  one  in  a  hundred  Christians.  There 
are  only  two  towns  of  consequence:  Bettiah,  pop.  19,708;  and  Motihari,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  district,  pop.  8,266.  The  principal  crops  are  rice,  corn,  barley,  sugar-cane, 
opium,  and  indigo;  and  the  mineral  products,  gold,  copper,  and  limestone.  Indigo, 
saltpeter,  and  rope  are  the  only  manufactures. 

CHAMPARTY,  or  CHA>rPERTY  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  campi partitio,  a  division  of  lands),  an 
offense  known  to  the  law  of  England,  which  consists  in  a  bargain  between  the  plaintiff 
or  defendant  in  a  suit,  and  a  third  party,  generally  a  lawyer,  that  the  latter  shall  have 
part  of  the  land,  debt,  or  other  thing  sued  for,  in  the  event  of  .success,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  he  shall  carry  on  the  suit  at  his  own  expense.  '  This  practice  has  been  strictly 
forbidden  by  statute  in  England  from  very  early  times  (3  Edward  I.  c.  25;  13  Edward 
I.  c.  49;  etc.);  and  in  Scotland  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  by  which  Xhe  pactum,  de  quota 
htis  (q.v.)  was  held  to  be  a.  pactum  iUkitum  (q.v.),  and  as  such  void,  has  all  along  been 
part  of  the  common  law.  Such  practices  were  also  forbidden  by  statute  to  members 
of  the  college  of  justice  (1594,  c.  216).  There  is  this  difference  between  the  laws  of  the 
two  countries,  however,  that  whereas  in  England  the  offense  has  always  been  punished 
■  criminally,  in  Scotland  the  only  penalty  which  it  entails  beyond  nullity  of  the  bargain, 
is  deprivation  of  office.  In  former  times,  the  evil  chiefly  apprehended  from  C.  prob- 
ably was,  that  the  honesty  of  judges  might  be  tampered  with  by  advocates  who  were 
generally  their  friends,  and  not  unfrequently  their  very  near  relatives,  if  permitted  to 
be  personally  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  causes  in  which  they  were  professionally 
employed.  In  our  own  day,  the  chief  danger  consists  in  the  encouragement  which 
might  thus  be  given  to  dishonest  and  oppressive  litigation,  and  the  facilities  which 
would  be  afforded  for  nefarious  transactions  between  the  agents  on  the  opposite  sides. 
That  practices  closely  analogous  to  C,  though  unnamed,  are  not  unknown  in  the  lower 
strata  of  the  lecral  professicm  in  all  countries,  is  but  too  probable.  The  necessities  of 
U.  K.  lil.-43 
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trade  have  further  introduced  considerable  equitable  modifications  into  the  law  of  C. 
■which  will  be  explained  under  Chose  in  Action. 

CHAMF  DE  ^lAKS,  originally  Champ  de  Mai,  the  title  given  to  annual  meetings 
of  the  Franks  of  Gaul  in  the  ~A\\  c.  and  later.  They  were  national  assemblies  in  which 
the  chief  men  gathered  to  pay  olieisance  to  their  chief;  or  were  special  meetings  called 
by  the  king,  to  deliberate  upon  important  matters;  or  military  reviews.  One  of  the 
Carlovingians  changed  the  time  of  regular  meeting  from  Mar.  to  May,  whence  the 
name.     The  Romans  called  them  plactia. 

CHA^IP  DE  MARS,  a  great  parallelogram  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  between  the 
Seine  aud  the  Ecole  Militaire,  used  especially  for  military  purposes  and  drills.  It  is 
1003  yards  long  and  ooT  wide,  with  four  rows  of  trees  on  either  side,  flanked  by 
ditches,  aud  entered  by  live  gates.  It  has  been  the  site  of  many  remarkable  political 
and  other  demou.-^trations,  from  that  against  the  legislative  assembly  in  1791,  to  the 
more  peaceful  universal  expositions  of  1867  and  1878. 

CHAMPE.  John,  1752-98;  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  army,  who  was  sent  as  a 
spy  to  New  York  with  a  view  to  carry  off  Arnold,  who,  after  the  discovery  of  his 
treason,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  British  lines.  C.  discovered  that  Arnold  was  in 
the  habit  of  walking  in  his  garden  at  a  late  hour  every  night,  and  arranged  to  seize  and 
hurry  him  to  a  l)oat  and  acro.ss  the  Hudson,  but  on  the  appointed  night  Arnold 
had  changed  his  head-quarters  aud  failed  to  appear.  C.  immediately  escaped  aud 
rejoined  the  patriot  army,  but  he  was  at  once  honorably  discharged  from  service,  lest  if 
taken  prisoner  he  should  be  summarily  hanged  as  a  spy. 

CHAMPFLEURY  (real  name  Jules  Fluerv),  b.  1821  Beginning  as  a  clerk  with  a 
Parisian  book-publisiicr.  he  speedily  acquired  reputation  by  such  books  as  Confemona  of 
SylciuK;  Adventures  of  Mariette ;  StoricH  of  \S'inier,  Spring,  and  Auii/vui;  a.udii  number  of 
pantomines.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  U Erenement  newspaper;  and  an  author 
of  LcH  Dies  du  Nod  for  Proudhon's  Voice  of  the  People.  A  satire  on  country  life,  Les 
Jjoiirf/eoisde  Molincltart,  added  tf)  his  fame.  His  works  have  been  publislied  with  illus- 
trations, including  the  Jli-s/ory  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Caricature. 

CHAMPION  (from  a  Gothic  root  signifying  to  contend,  fight;  Ang.-Sax.  camp, 
fight;.  In  the  judicial  combats  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  allowed  to  women,  children, 
and  aged  persons,  except  in  cases  of  high  trea.son  or  of  parricide,  to  appear  in  the  lists 
by  a  representative.  Such  a  hired  combatant  was  called  a  champion.  Those  who  fol- 
lowed this  profession  were  generally  of  the  lowest  class,  and  were  held  disreputable; 
for  besides  the  perils  of  the  combat,  they  were  liable  to  be  executed  as  well  as  their 
clients.  They  were  obliged  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress  of  leather,  and  peculiar  armor, 
which  was  also  held  di.sreputable.  They  were  not  allowed  to  fight  on  horseback,  and 
appeared  in  the  lists  with  their  hair  and  nails  cut  short.  Champions  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne;  aud  Ottcj  I.  employed  them  in  deciding  the  suc- 
cession to  the  empire.  At  a  later  period,  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  the  word  C.  came  to 
have  a  more  dignified  acceptation,  and  signified  a  knight  who  entered  the  lists  on 
behalf  of  an  injured  lady,  of  a  child,  or  of  any  one  incapable  of  self-defense.  In  Eng- 
land, the  crown  even  had  its  C,  who,  mounted  on  horseback  and  armed  to  the  teeth, 
challenged,  at  every  coronaticm  at  Westminster,  all  who  should  deny  the  king  to  be  the 
lawful  sovereign  of  the  three  realms.  This  practice  is  understood  to  have  been  first 
introduced  under  Richard  II.,  and  it  continues  to  make  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of 
an  Engli.sh  coronation  to  this  (lay.  The  name  of  C.  was  also  given  to  the  knight  who, 
during  a  tournament,  had  charge  to  see  that  no  injury  or  insult  should  be  oflfered  to  the 
as.seml)led  ladies. 

CHAMPION  HILLS,  in  Hinds  co..  Miss.,  where.  May  16,  1863,  a  confederate  force 
under  gen.  Pemberton  had  a  short  fight  with  gen.  Grant's  forces,  then  marching  upon 
Vick'-hur!:.     The  confederates  were  beaten  ami  forced  to  retreat  to  Big  Black  river. 

CHAMPLAIN,  Lake,  separating  the  .states  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  penetrat 
ing,  at  its  n.  end.  about  G  m.  into  Lower  Canada.  It  empties  it.self  into  the  St  Law- 
rence, about  45  ni.  below  :\Iontreal,  by  the  Sorel  or  Richelieu.  It  is  navigable  through- 
out for  vessels  of  about  100  tons,  having  its  communications  improved  by  one  canal  on 
its  own  river,  and  by  another  to  the  Hudson.  It  stretches  in  lat.  from  A'i"  30'  to  45  6' 
n.,  and  in  long,  from  73  to  73  30  w.;  its  extreme  i)readth,  however,  never  exceeding 
15  miles.  Its  principal  towns  are  Whitehall  at  the  s.,  Plattsburg  on  the  w.,  and  Bur- 
lington on  the  east.  Both  lake  C,  and  its  trihutarj',  lake  George,  have  been  prominent 
in  the  history  of  the  country— during  the  rivalry  of  Fraqce  and  England  before  the 
conquest  of  1759-60;  during"the  revolutionary  struggle  of  1775-82;  and  lastly,  during 
the  war  of  181!J-14,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

CHAMPLAIN,  Lake  {ante),  discovered  by  Samuel  Champlain  in  1609,  the  year  in 
which  Henry  Hudson  discovered  New  York  bay  and  the  North  river^  The  possession 
of  this  lake"  was  a  matter  of  imi>ortance  in  the  war  l»etween  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  1812-15.  In  Aug.,  1814,  an  English  army  of  12,000,  led  by  sir  George 
Prevost,  passed  up  the  w.  side  of  the  lak(^  to  Plattsburg^  accompanied  by  a  squadron 
of  16  vessels,  95  guns,  and  1.000  men.  The  Americans  had  a  ha.stily  constructed  fleet 
in  Plattsburg,  comprising  14  vessels,  86  guns,  and  850  men.     A  fierce  engagement  took 
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place  Sept.  11,  in  the  beginning  of  which  the  English  had  the  advantage,  but  the  vic- 
tory was  with  the  Americans.  Tlie  British  land  forces  aljuudoned  tlie  design  of  invasion, 
i\nA  under  cover  of  darkness  and  a  storm  hastily  retraced  their  steps  toward  Canada, 
abandonina;  tiieir  siclv  and  wounded,  and  a  part  of  their  bag.iiage.  Tliere  are  in  the 
lal^e  about  50  ishinds,  tiie  largest  of  which  are  Xorth  and  South  Hero,  and  Isle  La 
Motte.  The  lake  is  noted  for  its  magnificent  scenery,  and  is  a  favorite  resort  for  summer 
tourists. 

CHA]MPLAIX,  a  co.  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  bordering  on  the  n.w.  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  midway  between  Montreal  and  Quebec;  229  sq.m.;  pop.  '71, 
8,167.  It  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Maurice  and  other  rivers.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
there  is  abundance  of  good  timber.  Besides  ordinary  agricultural  crops,  tobacco  and 
maple  sugar  are  raised.     Chief  town,  Batiscan. 

CHA^LPLAIN,  a  township  in  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Canada  border,  forming 
the  extreme  n  e.  point  of  the  state.  It  has  a  village  of  the  same  name;  pop.  of  township, 
'7o,  5,806.  The  village  is  on  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain  railroad,  114  m.  e.  of 
Ogdensburg. 

CIIA]MPLAIN,  Samuel  de,  1567-1635;  the  son  of  a  sea  captain,  and  when  young 
in  the  army  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  He  accompanied  the  Spanish  fleet  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  on  his  return  wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage.  In  1003,  he  was  sent  to  Can- 
ada by  De  Chaste,  on  whom  the  king  liad  bestowed  "some  of  the  new  territory.  From 
1604  to  1607,  he  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  coasts  and  seeking  a  desirable  place  for  a 
settlement.  The  next  year  he  made  a  third  voyage,  and  began  a  settlement  at  Quebec. 
After  many  misfortunes  an;i  struggles  the  settlement  became  prosperous.  In  1629,  it 
was  captured  by  some  Englisli  adv-enturers,  and  C.  was  taken  to  London,  but  was  set  at 
liberty  in  1633.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  Canada,  and  died  there.  C.  was  in  fact 
the  governor  of  the  settlement  from  its  commencement  until  his  deatli. 

CHAMPLIN,  James  Tift,  d.d.,  b.  Conn..  1811;  a  graduate  of  Brown  university, 
and  tutor  therein:  from  1838-41  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  Portland,  Me.;  1841-57, 
professor  of  ancient  languages  iu  Waterville  college,  and  from  1857-72,  president  of 
of  the  .same  institution,  now  known  as  Colby  university.  He  has  published  a  number 
ul  college  text-books. 

CHAMPNEY,  Benjamin,  b.  N.  H.,  1817;  an  artist  noted  for  landscape  painting  of 
Alpine  and  White  mountain  scenery.     In  early  life  he  was  a  lithographer  iu  Boston. 

CHAMPNEY,  James  Wells,  b.  Mass.,  1843;  learned  the  business  of  wood 
ensrraving,  tauii;ht  drawing,  and  studied  painting  in  Europe.  He  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  civil  war. 

CHAMPOLLION,  Jean  Francois,  an  illu.strious  njune  in  modern  Egyptian  archaeol- 
ogy, was  1).  Dec.  23,  1790,  at  FIgeac,  in  the  department  of  Lot,  France.  In  1801,  he 
was  introduced  to  Baron  Fourier,  secretary  to  the  lastitut  cVEgypte,  who  initiated  him 
into  the  science  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  In  1807,  C.  went  to  Paris,  in  order  to  pursue, 
with  more  advantage,' his  oriental  studies;  and,  in  1809,  was  appointed  professor  of  Jiis- 
tory  iu  the  lyceum  of  Grenoble.  In  1811,  he  published  his  work,  L Egiipte  muH  Us  Phn- 
raons,  intended  as  the  forerunner  of  a  more  elaborate  work  on  Egypt,  of  which  only  the 
geographical  section  appeared,  in  1814.  In  his  endeavor  to  decipiier  the  Rosetta  stone, 
C.  labored  under  the  error  of  supposing  that  in  this  inscription  the  hieroglyphics  were 
wholly  ideographic,  and  the  demotic  and  hieratic  characters  wholly  phonetic.  After- 
wards, he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  hieratic  characters  were  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
hieroglyphic,  and  this  conviction  he  expressed  in  a  communication  made  to  the  Acnde- 
mie  dex  Inscriptions,  in  Aug.,  1821.  In  the  same  j'ear  he  published  his  essay,  iSur  I'Ecri- 
ttire  Hieratique  des  Anciens  Egi/pticns  (Grenol)le),  a  work  which  is  now  scarce.  In  tliis 
essay. he  continued  to  assert  the  common  ideographic  nature  of  both  hieroglyphic  and 
hieratic  characters.  Meanwhile  C.  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  couclu.-^ions  of 
the  acute  mathematician.  Dr.  Thomas  Young  (.q.v.),  respecting  the  phonetic  use  of  hier- 
oglyphic signs.  Without  doubt,  it  was  this  important  diccovery,  of  which  Dr.  Young, 
however,  uaade  no  great  use,  that  .set  C.  on  the  right  track  of  investigation,  and  led  to 
those  brilliant  resuUs  which  were  regarded  l)y  Niebuhr  as  constituting  the  greatest  dis- 
covery of  the  centurv.  By  a  comparison  of  the  name  of  Ptolemj'  on  the  Rosetta  stone 
with  that  of  Cleopatra  on  the  Philensian  o1)elisk,  he  was  enabled  to  lay  the  foundation 
'of  an  alphabet,  which  he  continued  to  elaborate  until  it  now  forms  the  basis  of  modern 
Egyptian  archsology.  His  tirst  decisive  discoveries  were  made  known  in  his  celebrated 
Lettre  a  Mans.  Bacier  (Par.  1822),  which  was  followed  by  the  Precis  du  Systeme  Hiero- 
glypfiiqxe  (Paris,  1824;  seconded.  1828);  but  his  principal  work,  the  Grammaire  Egyp- 
tieiinc,  was  posthumously  published  in  1836. 

In  1824,  appeared  his  Paiiflieon  Egyplieii ;  and,  in  1825,  his  celebrated  letters  to  the 
due  de  Blacas,  in  which  he  explains  the  names  and  titles  of  many  of  the  Pharaolis,  writ- 
ten on  the  monuments  in  Diovetti's  Egyptian  collection  at  Turin,  and  attempts  to  class 
them  into  dynasties.  His  theory  of  interpretation  was  much  controverted  at  first,  but  its 
importance  was  recognized  by  such  distinguished  scholars  as  Rosellini,  Bunsen,  sir 
William  Gell,  and  others. 

In  1828,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  X.  to  accompany  a  scientific  expedition  to 
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Egypt,  of  which  the  results  were  given  by  Rosellini  in  the  Monumens  de  VEgypte  etdela 
JSubte  (Par.  1835-45).  On  his  return  to  Paris,  1830,  C.  was  made  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emie  des  Inscriptions,  etc.;  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  appointed  to  the  new  chair  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  college  of  France;  but  soon  after  the  commencement  of  his 
intended  course  of  lectures,  in  May,  1831,  he  fell  ill,  and  died,  Mar.  4,  1832.  According 
to  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  "few  men,  since  the  birth  of  letters,  have  rendered  to  erudition 
services  equal  to  those  which  have  consecrated  to  immortality  the  name  of  Chumpollion." 

CHAMPOLLION-FIGEAC,  Jean  Jacques,  a  distinguished  French  archijeologist,  wash. 
1778,  at  Figeac,  in  the  department  of  Lot.  After  holding  in  Grenoble  tlie  offices  of 
librarian  and  professor  of  Greek  literature,  he  was  appointed,  in  1828,  conservator  of 
MbS.  in  the  imperial  library  in  Paris;  but,  after  the  Feb.  revolution,  was  deposed 
from  office  by  Carnot.  In  1849,  he  was  appointed,  by  Louis  Napoleon,  librarian  of  the 
palace  of  Foutainebleau.  Besides  the  Antiquites  de  Orenoble  (1807),  his  chief  works 
include  the  Annales  des  Lagides  and  Efjypte  Ancienne  (forming  a  part  of  L' Univers  Pit- 
toresquc);  Le»  Towrnois  du  lioi  Rene,  a  splendid  work,  with  lithographs  by  Motte,  and 
several  publications  of  old  French  documents.  After  the  death  of  hisj-ounger  and  more 
celebrated  brother,  C.  was  emjiloyed  in  editing  the  MSS.  left  by  that  distinguished 
scholar,  and  has  given  an  account  of  them  in  the  Hotice  sur  Us  Manuscrits  Autographcs 
de  ChampolUon  k  Jeune  (Par.  1842).     He  died  May,  1867. 

His  son,  AiJiE  Champollion-Figeac,  follows  tlie  same  path  of  historical  antiqua- 
rianiMH,  and  has  ])ublishcd  several  interesting  and  useful  works. 

CHANAK -KALESSI'  (Turkish,  "Pot  Castle  "),  a  t.  of  Anatolia,  deriving  its  name 
from  its  manufactures  of  crockery,  is  situated  on  the  Dardanelles,  about  28  m.  s.w.  of 
Gallipoli.  Its  castle  is  the  most  important  on  the  Dardanelles,  which  name  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  town  itself.     Pop.  some  3,000  or  4,000. 

CHANCE,  in  its  original  and  strict  meaning,  may  be  defined  as  that  which  determines 
the  course  of  events,  in  tiie  absence  of  law,  ordinary  causation,  or  providence.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  an  idea  which  few  would  now  be  disposed  to  admit  as  corresponding  to 
anything  which  really  exists;  the  religious  mind  excluding  it  as  inconsistent  with  the 
belief  in  the  divine  government,  and  the  philosophical  mind  rejecting  it  as  inconsistent 
with  a  recognition  of  universal  laws  of  causation.  As  a  word,  however,  it  has  always 
been,  and  always  will  be  popularly  accepted;  and  its  use  is  correct  so  far  as  we  over- 
look, or  choose  for  the  moment  to  throw  out  of  view,  the  more  universal  connection  of 
events,  and  regard  them  as  their  emergence,  on  a  superficial  view,  appears  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  idea  of  C,  as  referring  to  some  apparently  capricious  or  at  least  inexpli- 
cable cause  of  an  event,  distinguishes  it  from  the  word  probability,  or  the  degree  with 
which  the  expectation  of  an  event  approves  itself  to  a  particular  mind,  the  first  express- 
ing what  metaphysicians  would  call  an  objective,  and  the  second  a  subjective  idea.  It 
is  clear  that  C,  being  only  legitimate  as  an  expression  in  popular  parlance — or  if  admit- 
ted as  a  term  in  philosophy,  one  that  would  at  once  lead  into  the  most  inextricable  pro- 
blems— is  a  term  which  is  nmcli  too  indefinite  to  admit  of  any  kind  of  measurement; 
while  what  we  call  probability,  or  the  degree  with  wliich  an  expectation  approves  itself . 
owing  to  certain  data  jiresented  to  the  mind,  does,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  admit  of  a 
kind  of  measurement  which  leads  to  very  important  consequences.  For  these  reasons, 
the  consideration  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the  doctrine  of  chances,  but  what  is  more 
properly  the  theory  of  probabilities,  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Pkobability. 

CHANCEL  (Lat.  cancellus,  a  screen).  The  C,  choir,  or  easteril  part  of  a  church,  was 
often  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  screen  of  lattice-work,  so  as  to  prevent  general  access 
tliereto,  though  not  to  interrupt  either  sight  or  sound.  As  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  C. 
that  the  service  was  always  performed  previous  to  the  reformation,  the  clergy  were  held 
to  have  a  .special  right  to  it,  in  return  for  which  its  repairs  in  general  still  fall  on  the 
impropriator,  rector,  or  vicar,  and  not  on  the  parish.  The  chief  pew  in  the  C.  belongs 
to  the  rector  or  impropriator,  but  the  disposal  of  the  seats  in  the  church,  with  this 
exception,  belongs  to  the  ordinary,  or,  practically,  to  the  churchwardens,  to  whom  the 
authority  of  the  ordinary  is  delegated.  No  monument,  moreover,  can  be  set  up  with- 
out tlie  ordinary's  consent.  The  term  C.  is  usually  confined  to  parish  churches  which 
have  no  aisles  around  the  choir,  or  chapels  behind  it  or  around  it;  and  in  this  case  the 
C.  and  the  choir  liave  tlie  same  signification.  But  in  larger  churches  there  are  some- 
times chancels  at  tlie  ends  of  the  side  aisles,  and  this  whether  the  choir  has  the  char-, 
acter  of  a  choir  in  the  larger  sense,  or  of  a  chancel.     See  Ciiuucn. 

CHANCELLOR  (Lat.  can  cellar  i  us).  It  is  said  that  the  chief  notary  or  scribe  of  the 
Eoman  enqifror  was  called  C,  either  because  he  was  intrusted  with  the  power  of  obliter- 
ating, cancelling,  or  crossing  ont  (cancelhire,  to  make  lattice-work)  such  expressions  in  tlie 
edicts  of  the  prince  as  seemed  to  him  to  be  at  variance  with  the  laws,  or  otherwise 
erroneous;  or  because  he  sat  intiri  cancellm,  within  the  lattice-work  or  railings  (cancclli) 
which  were  erected  to  protect  the  emjieror  from  the  crowding  of  the  peojile  when  he 
sat  in  judgment.  Neither  the  title  nor  the  oflice  of  C.  is  at  all  peculiar  to  England. 
The  C.  of  France  (chancelier  de  France),  from  a  very  early  time,  was  an  ofiicer  of  state 
of  great  power  and  dignity,  under  whom  several  other  officers,  liearing  also  the  title 
of  C,  were  employed  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  in  the  defense  of  the  public 
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order,  llie  C.  of  France  was  the  constitutional  interpreter  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign; 
his  functions  being,  on  the  whole,  analogous  to  those  exercised  by  the  C.  of  England. 
As  an  instance  in  tiie  change  of  the  value  of  money,  not  more  remarkable  thaninany 
which  could  be  cited  in  our  own  country,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in  1290,  the 
salary  of  this  high  otRcial  was  six  sous  a  day,  with  the  privilege,  to  him  and  his,  of 
eating  at  the  court.  When  he  was  at  Paris,  and  ate  at  his  own  lodgings,  he  had  20 
sous  a  day.  The  office  was  abolished  at  the  revolution;  and  though  it  was  restored  by 
the  Bourbons,  and  even  under  the  first  Napoleon  the  higher-sounding  title  of  archi- 
chancelier  was  revived,  many  of  the  functions  of  the  old  C.  were  transferred  to  the 
minister  of  justice,  and  have  ever  since  been  held  by  him. 

In  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  there  are  officers  of  state  who  bear  this,  or 
analogous  titles,  though  their  powers  and  duties  are  very  various.  The  chief  function- 
ary in  the  Austrian  empire  has  often  been  termed  C. ;  and  on  the  reccnstitution  of  the 
German  empire,  prince  Bismarck  was  made  "  C.  of  the  empire"  (lieichxkunzler).  Besides 
these  state-chancellors,  there  were  officers  in  many  other  capacities  to  whom  the  title 
was  given.  Eveiy  bishop  has  his  'C.  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  there  are  still  law 
chancellors  of  cathedrals,  dioceses,  xmiversities,  etc. 

CHANCELLOR  (ante).  The  constitutions  of  some  of  the  United  States  create  this 
officer  and  define  his  power  by  legislative  statute.  In  New  York,  the  officer  was  recog- 
nized with  others  of  colonial  (Englisli)  appointment  in  the  first  and  second  constitutions, 
but  in  the  constitution  of  1846  the  court  of  chancery  was  abolished,  and  the  C. 
passed  out  of  office.  The  tendency  of  late  years  is  to  merge  the  courts  of  chancery 
into  the  superior  law  courts.  Separate  chancery  or  equity  courts  exist  in  only  a  few 
states;  in  others  the  courts  of  law  sit  also  as  courts  of  equity;  in  some  equity  relief  is 
administered  under  the  forms  of  the  common  law;  and  in  others  still  the  distinction 
between  law  and  equity  has  been  formally  abolished.  The  federal  courts  exercise 
equity  jurisdiction  whether  the  state  courts  in  the  district  are  courts  of  equity  or  not. 

CHANCELLOR,  Lord.  It  is  usually  said  that  the  existence  of  the  office  in  England, 
as  in  the  other  states  of  Europe,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  wliich  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Roman  empire  had  on  the  constitutions  of  the  modern  nations. 
This  influence  was  exercised  in  no  small  measure  through  the  medium  of  the  church, 
the  profession  of  the  law  being  generally  exercised  by  ecclesiastics;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason,  probably,  that  the  bishop  and  the  king  are  furnished  with  officers  bearing 
the  same  title,  and  exercising  analogous  functions.  The  C.  is  alwaj's  the  confidential 
adviser  of  the  sovereign  in  state  affairs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  has  been  called 
the  keeper  of  his  conscience,  and  that  in  England  it  is  to  him  that  the  duty  was  intrusted 
of  presiding  over  a  court  which  acted  on  what  were  called — by  way  of  contradistinc- 
tion— equitable  considerations.  It  is  in  this  latter  prerogative  that  the  chief  distinction 
exists  between  the  C.  and  all  other  judges;  for,  whilst  they  are  held  by  the  letter  of  the 
law,  he  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  act  rather  jitxla  baninn  et  aquum.  In  certain  more 
special  points  of  view.there  is  a  similarity  between  the  functions  of  the  chancellors  in 
different  states.  "In  all  of  them  he  seems  to  have  had  the  supervision  of  all  charters, 
letters,  and  sucli  other  public  instruments  of  the  crown  as  were  authenticated  in  the 
most  solemn  manner;  and  therefore,  when  seals  came  into  use,  he  had  always  the  cus- 
tody of  the  sovereign's  great  seal." — Stephens  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  398.  It  is  from 
this  l;ist-mentioned  circumstance  that  the  office  of  C,  or  keeper  (q.v.),  which,  by  5  Eliz- 
abeth, c.  18,  is  declared  to  be  exactly  the  same,  is  created  without  writ  or  patent,  by  the 
mere  delivery  of  the  gieat  seal,  and  that  the  C,  if  a  baron,  takes  precedency  of 
every  temporal  lord  not  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  all  bishops  except  llie 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  C.  is  a  privy-councillor  by  his  office,  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  and  prolocutor,  or  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords,  by  prescription.  Though  the 
form  in  which  his  tenure  of  office  is  terminated,  is  by  the  resumption  of  the  great  seal 
by  the  sovereign,  the  C.  practically  resigns  office  with  the  party  to  Which  he  is  attached. 
He  has  the  appointment  of  all  justices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  this 
privilege  he  exercises  generally  on  the  recommendation  of  the  lord-lieutenants.  But 
the  most  important,  and,  as  it  now  seems,  somewhat  anomalous  branch  of  his  patron- 
age, arises  out  of  his  having  been  originally  an  ecclesiastic.  Though  the  last  bishop 
wlio  held  the  office  was  John  Williams,  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  lord  keeper  from 
July  10,  1621,  to  Nov.  1,  1625,  the  C.  still  continues  to  be  patron  of  all  the  crown  livings 
of  the  value  of  £20  per  annum,  or  under  (though  in  1863  about  300  were  sold  to  aug- 
ment the  incomes  of  those  sold  and  those  retained),  and  visitor  of  all  hospitals  and  col- 
leges of  the  king's  foundation.  As  representing  the  paternal  character  of  the  sovereign, 
again,  the  C.  is  the  general  guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  has  the 
supervision  of  all  charitable  uses  m  the  kingdom.  As  regards  his  judicial  patronage, 
the  arrangement  is,  that  the  C.  appoints  in  general  all  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts, 
except  the  two  chief-justices,  who  are  nominated  b}'  the  prime-minister  of  the  day.  Of 
inferior  appointments,  the  latter  also  has  reserved  to  him  the  commissioners  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  the  judges  of  the  county  courts.  All  these  functions  the  C.  performs  in 
addition  to  his  extensive  duties  as  the  supreme  judge  of  the  court  of  chancery,  both  as 
an  ordinary  court  of  common  law  and  of  recorcf,  and  as  an  extraordinary  court  of 
equity.     Much  inconvenience  had  a?isen  from  the  accumulation  of  duties  in  the  single 
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person  of  this  high  dignitary,  and  various  expedients  bad  been  devised  for  lessening  the 
evil.  Vice-chancellors  had  been  appointed,  and  the  duties  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  had 
been  extended.  In  1875,  a  considt-rable  change  was  made  by  consolidating  all  the  vice- 
chancellors'  courts  into  one  division,  called  the  chancery  division  of  the  high  court. 
And  the  C.'s  duties  in  the  house  of  lords  as  the  highest  appeal  court  were  lightened  in 
1876.  The  proposal  of  a  minister  of  justice  has,  liowever,  not  yet  found  favor.  The 
salary  of  the  C.  is  £10,000  a  year,  and  he  has  an  annuity  of  £5,000  on  his  retirement 
from  ottice.  The  style  of  the  C,  since  the  union  with  Scotland,  has  been  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Greit  Britain ;  but  he  has  scarcely  any  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  and  in 
Ireland  there  is  a  separate  C..  having  powers  in  most  respects  the  same  as  those  of  the 
C.  of  Great  Britain.     To  slay  the  C.  is  treason  under  25  Edward  III.  c.  2. 

CHANCELLOR  of  a  CATHEDRAL  is  an  officer  Avho  superintends  the  arrangements 
for  the  celebration  of  the  religious  services.     His  office  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 

CHANCELLOR  of  a  DIOCESE,  who,  as  vicar-general  to  the  bishop,  is  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal judge,  appointed  to  assist  the  bishop  in  questions  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  hold  his 
courts  for  him.  By  37  Henry  VIII.  c.  17,  it  is  provided  that  the  C.  of  a  diocese  may 
be  a  layman,  whether  married  or  single,  provided  he  be  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  law- 
fully create  and  made  in  some  university.  By  the  canons  of  1008,  he  must  be  a  bache- 
lor of  law,  at  the  least,  or  a  master  of  arts.  There  are  certain  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  bishop  must  sit  in  person.  In  case  of  complaint  against  a  clerk  in  holy  orders,  for 
any  ecclesiastical  offense  against  the  church  discipline  act  (3  and  4  Vict.  c.  86),  the 
bishop  is  to  hear  the  cause,  assisted  by  three  assessors;  of  whom  the  dean  of  his  cathe- 
dral, or  one  of  his  archdeacons,  or  his  chancellor,  must  be  one;  and  a  serjeant-at-law, 
or  advocate  wlio  has  practiced  5  years  in  the  court  of  the  archbishop  of  the  pvoviuce,  or 
barrister  of  7  years'  standing,  another. 

CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHEQUER.     See  Exchequer. 

CHANCELLOR  op  SCOTLAND.  Previous  to  the  union  of  the  two  kinf^doms  in  1707, 
when  the  office  was  abolished,  the  C.  of  S.  performed  functions  in  many  respects  analo- 
gous to  those  which  belong  to  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  He  presided 
in  parliament,  and  was  the  head  of  all  the  courts  of  judicature;  he  was  the  chief  coun- 
selor of  the  king,  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  From  the  fact  of  the  distinction 
between  law  and  equity  in  tlie  English  sense  never  liaving  been  recognized  in  Scotland, 
the  C.  liad  no  judicial  functions  sei)arate  from  those  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  but 
he  had  the  principal  direction  of  the  chancer^-,  the  constitution  of  which  is  descriljed 
below.  In  earl}'  times,  the  C.  of  S.,  as  of  England,  was  very  frequently  an  ecclesiastic; 
but  the  first,  Constantine,  earl  of  Fife,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  and  tlie  last,  the 
earl  of  Seafield.  who  held  the  office  at  the  union,  were  both  laymen;  and  many  other 
nobles,  earls  of  Argyle,  Angus,  Huntly,  etc.,  appear  in  the  lists  given  in  Crawford's 
Officers  of  State,  and  Chalin(;is's  Caledonia.  On  the  abolition  of  the  office,  a  keeper  of 
the  great  seal  was  appointed,  who  acts  merely  ininisterially  in  affixing  it  to  the  writs 
whicli  pass  under  it.     See  Great  Se.\l. 

CH.VNCEM.ORSVILLE,  Battle  of,  in  Spottsylvania  co.,  Va.,  between  the  union 
army  under  Gen.  Hooker  and  the  confederate  forces  under  Gen.  Lee,  May  2,  1863. 
Ho<iker  had  succeeded  Burnside  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  after 
nearly  three  months'  work  brought  it  into  a  state  of  efficiency.  He  had  132,000  men, 
13,000  of  whom  were  cavalry.  This  army,  in  seven  corps,  lay  on  the  Rappahannock 
opposite  to  Fredericksl)urg.  On  the  lieights  on  the  other  (right)  bank  the  confederate 
army  was  strongly  intrenched;  it  numbered  62,000  men,  of  whom  about  3,000  were  cav- 
alry. Hooker  resolved  to  turn  the  confeilerato  left  flank,  first  sending  nearly  all  his 
cavalry  to  destroy  conununicalion  with  Richmond.  April  27lh,  Hooker  sent  36,000 
men  up  the  left  bank  of  tlic:  river  beyond  the  eonlVdcratc  line,  and  they  cros.sed  safely. 
The  objective  point  was  O.  a  solitary  brick  dwelling-house  in  a  wide  and  bar- 
ren reu'ion.  Before  sunset,  on  the  30th.  48,000  union  soldiers  had  readied  the  place. 
Another  considerable  union  force  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock  below  Fredericksburg, 
and  were  miking  demonstrations  in  the  confederate  front.  Lee  appears  to  have  been 
unaware  of  these  movements  until  the  evening  of  the  30tli.  At  midnight  his  men  were 
in  motion,  and  before  noon  of  May  1st  lie  was  in  line  of  battle  in  Hooker's  front.  At 
daybreak  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson,  with  30,000  confederates,  moved  behind  the  shelter  of 
a  dense  forest  (the  "  Wildernes.s"),  and  at  3  r..M.,  after  a  march  of  15  m.,  fell  upon  the 
union  army  while  the  men  were  preparing  their  dinner,  with  arms  stacked  and  their 
intreiiehments  unguarded.  The  union  forces  tied  without  making  a  stand,  and  pushed 
towards  C'.  There  tliey  were  with  diniculty  brought  to  a  stand.  Jackson, 
wh )  had  pursued  them  closelv,  rode  out  to  reconnoiter,  when  he  was  fired  on  by 
his  own  men  who  mistook  his  escort  for  a  iir.ion  company.  He  died  the  next  day. 
Tlius  far  the  greatest  damage  .suffered  by  the  federals  was  the  temporary  disorgiinization 
of  Hosvard's  "corps,  which  was  the  weakest  cor|>s  in  the  field;  and  this  was  more  than 
siii)plied  bv  the  arrival  during  the  night  of  a  large  corps  from  Washington.  On  the 
morning  of  May  3d  (Sunday),  Hooker  was  still  on  the  defensive.  The  confederates 
beiran  the  attack,  and  it  was  hotly  continued  until  10  o'clock,  lioth  sides  suffering 
severely.     While  Sickles  was  bearing  the  brunt  of  Stuart's  attack,  the  ammunitioa 
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failed,  and  Sickles  sent  for  aid.  At  the  moment  the  message  came  to  Hooker,  he  was 
struck  by  a  spent  ball  and  fell  insensible  to  the  ground;  so  there  was  no  one  to  send  aid 
to  Sickles,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back.  The  weiglit  of  some  half-dozen  assaults 
fell  upon  his  division,  until  he  was  overpowered  and  his  lines  destroyed.  The  day 
passed  in  desultory  fighting  and  strategic  movements,  in  which,  on  the  union  side,  there 
was  much  indecision  and  loss  of  opportunity.  During  Monday  night  Hooker  resolved 
to  abandon  his  position,  and  threw  up  intrenchmeuts  to  cover  his  bridges.  A  .storm 
came  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  but  during  the  night  tiie  unicni  forces  crossed  the  river,  and 
the  battle  was  over.  The  los.ses,  as  set  forth  in  official  reports,  were  :  on  the  union  side, 
17,000,  of  whom  12,000  were  killed  and  wounded  and  oOO  missing;  on  the  side  of  the 
confederates  about  13,000,  of  whom  10,300  were  killed  and  wounded  and  2,700  missing. 

CHANCELLOB  of  a  UNIVERSITY.  The  higliest  honorary  ofHce  connected  with  a 
university  is  generally  that  of  chancellor.     See  University. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY,  and  Chaud-Medley,  or  Melle  (Fr.  chaud,  hot;  and  melee,  a 
fray),  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  are  French  expressions  borrowed  by  our  law.  Though 
often  spoken  of  as  synonymous,  they  are,  in  reality,  distinct  in  meaning— the  one 
signifying  a  casual  affray;  the  other,  an  affray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  passion.  Both 
are  in  this  country,  and  in  most  others,  recognized  as  pleas  in  mitigation  of  the  offense 
of  homicide  (q.v.).     See  also  Sanctuary. 

CHANCERY  (Lat.  cancellaria).  As  the  Roman  emperors,  and  after  them  the  various 
sovereigns  who  divided  the  vast  inheritance  of  the  empire,  had  each  a  chancellor  (q.v.), 
so  in  every  European  kingdom  there  was  an  establishment  called  a  C,  where  these 
cfficei's  performed  their  functions.  If  we  imagine  a  large  chamber  divided  by  lattice- 
work (M/<ft'/?/"),  the  outer  half  devoted  to  the  people,  the  inner  occupied  by  the  chancellor 
and  his  subordinates,  engaged  in  framing  edicts,  letters  of  nobility,  and  the  like,  and 
engrossing  them  on  parchment,  and  sealing  them  with  the  king's  own  seal  in  proof  of 
their  authenticity,  and  then  handing  them  through  the  railings  to  the  people  without, 
we  shall  have  a  pretty  good  conception  of  the  C.  in  its  earliest  form. 

In  France,  as  there  were  subordinate  chancellors  attached  to  the  parliaments  of  the 
respective  provinces,  so  there  were  subordinate  chanceries;  but  the  grand  C.  of  France, 
which  followed  the  person  of  the  king,  was  alone,  in  strictness,  entitled  to  the  name. 

The  apostolic  C  at  Rome,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  documents  pertaining  to  his 
temporal  sovereignty,  the  bulls  and  briefs  of  the  pope  are  authenticated,  is  presided  over 
by  a  cardinal,  with  the  title  of  vice-chancellor. 

CHANCERY,  or  Chancellary,  of  Scotland,  is  a  public  office  in  the  general  register 
house  at  Edinburgh,  managed  by  the  director  of  C.  and  his  deputes,  in  which  all  char- 
ters, patents  of  dignities,  gifts  of  offices,  remissions,  legitimations,  presentations,  com- 
missions, brieves,  retours,  and  other  writs  appointed  to  pass  the  great  and  quarter  seals 
are  recorded.     See  Great  Seal. 

CHANCERY,  Court  of,  in  England.  Besides  the  functions  pertaining  to  the  chan- 
cellor in  other  countries,  the  chancellor  of  England  had  early  assigned  to  him  the  office 
of  a  judge;  and  the  English  C.  consequently' became  a  court  of  law,  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  which  will  be  rendered  intelligible  by  the  following  considerations:  In  assigning 
judicial  functions  to  the  chancellor's  department,  it  was  not  intended  that  it  should  inter 
fere  with  that  other  department  of  government  which  has  everywhere  been  distinguished 
both  from  the  legislative  and  the  executive — viz.,  the  judicial.  But  in  all  departments, 
according  to  the  imperial  theory  from  which  the  idea  of  the  C.  at  least  was  derived,  the 
sovereign  was  supreme,  and  to  his  will,  or  to  his  sense  of  justice,  there  was  consequently 
an  appeal  in  judicial,  as  in  other  matters.  His  chancellor,  however,  was  his  advLser  in 
all  matters  whatsoever;  and  thus,  though  not  a  judge  in  the  stricter  sense,  it  is  manifest 
that  his  counsel,  in  judicial  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  would  con.stautly  be 
called  in.  But  further,  the  king  governed  by  laws,  even  before  he  was  governed  by 
them;  and  for  the  sake  of  order  and  his  own  convenience,  he  would  naturally  add 
to  or  supplement  the  law  which  he  had  established,  only  where  it  could  be  shown  to  him 
that  it  did  not  meet  the  substantial  justice  of  the  particular  case.  He  would  con- 
sequently be  a  judge,  not  of  the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  law,  which  he 
would  leave  to  his  ordinary  judges,  but  of  its  adequacy  to  circumstances  which  had 
changed,  or  had  not  been  anticipated;  and  when  he  interfered,  it  would  be  to  some 
extent  in  the  character  of  a  legislator,  as  well  as  of  a  judge.  The  king  would  thus  be 
a  judge  in  equit\',  in  the  popular  and  intelligible  sense  of  that  word;  and  acting  in  this 
capacity  himself,  it  would  be  in  this  capacity  that  he  would  call  in  the  aid  of  his  chan- 
cellor. It  is  not  mysterious,  then,  how  in  early  times  the  court  of  C.  came  to  be  a 
court  of  equity;  and  the  chief  difficulty  regarding  its  origin  seems  to  attach  to  the 
other  of  the  two  great  departments  into  which  it  is  divided,  and  in  which  it  exercises 
jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  common  law.  But  as  the  free  constitution  of  England 
developed  itself,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  equity,  in  the  old  despotic  or  patriarchal 
sense — in  which  it  was  not  so  much  the  administration  as  the  making  or  modifying  of 
law — was  consistent  with  its  principles,  whether  it  proceeded  from  a  judge  or  from  the 
monarch  himself.  The  popular  sense  of  equity  was  consequently  abandoned;  and  a 
technical  sense,  unknown  to  the  jurisprudence  of  every  other  nation,  was  given  to  it. 
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The  proceedings  of  the  court  of  C.  "  on  its  equity  side,"  which  had  hitherto  been  a  mere 
supplement  to  law,  came  now  to  be  hedged  in  by  rules  and  precedents  as  closely  as  those 
of  any  court  of  common  law.  What  henceforth  continued  to  be  the  distinction  in  prin- 
ciple between  law  and  equity,  or  between  the  functions  of  the  courts  of  common  law  and 
the  court  of  C,  or  even  of  tiie  two  great  departments  of  this  court  itself,  it  is  ]ierhaps 
impossible  to  state.  The  arbitrary  line  which  lias  been  drawn  between  the  class  of 
cases  assigned  to  the  one  set  of  courts  and  to  the  other,  will  be  considered  under 
Equity. 

The  judicial  duties  of  the  chancellor  have  long  been  shared  by  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  an  othcer  of  high  rank,  who  was  originally  appointed  only  for  the  superintendence 
of  the  writs  and  records  appertaining  to  the  common  law  departments  of  the  court,  but 
who  was  accustomed  also  to  sit  as  a  separate  tliough  subordinate  judge  on  the  equity 
side.  The  dispiites  which  had  arisen  regarding  his  powers  were  set  at  rest  by  3  Geo.  II. 
c.  30,  Avhich  declares  that  all  orders  made  by  him,  except  such  as  by  the  course  of  the 
court  are  appropriated  to  the  great  seal  alone,  shall  be  valid,  subject  nevertheless  to  be 
discharged  or  altered  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  so  as  that  they  shall  not  be  enrolled 
till  they  are  signed  by  his  lordship.  By  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  94, "the  master's  powers  are 
further  increased,  anil  he  may  now  hear  motions,  pleas,  and  demurrers,  as  well  as  causes 
generally.  The  salary  of  the  r.-<:ister  of  the  rolls  (q.v.)  is  £6,0U0  a  year.  The  vast 
increase  of  business,  and  the  still  greater  increase  of  arrears,  during  the  previous  half  • 
century,  rendered  it  necessary,  inl813  (53  Geo.  III.  c.  24),  to  appoint  another  assistant 
to  the  chancellor,  under  the  title  of  the  vice-chancellor  of  England;  and  in  1841,  when 
the  equity  business  of  the  exchequer  was  transferred  to  the  C,  two  more  vice-chancel 
lors  were  added.  Each  of  these  judges  sits  separately  from  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
their  functions  extend  to  both  departments  of  the  court.  Their  .salaries  are  £5,000  a 
year.  Another  important  add'don  (14  and  15  Vict.  c.  83)  was  that  of  the  lords  justices 
of  the  court  of  appeal  for  all  courts.  This  cc»urt  consisted  of  the  lord  chancellor,  together 
with  these  judges;  but  the  lords  justices,  when  sitting  without  the  chancellor,  possess 
the  same  jurisdiction  which  belongs  to  him,  and  their  existence  does  not  prejudice  his 
right  to  sit  alone.  The  lords  justices  possess  the  same  authority  in  matters  of  lunacy 
as  the  chancellor;  and  they,  sitting  together,  constitute,  without  the  chancellor,  the 
court  of  appeal  in  bankruptcy.  An  appeal,  whicli  may  also  be  entertained  by  the  lord 
chancellor  sitting  alone,  lies  to  this  court  from  all  the  separate  courts  of  the  chancery 
division;  and  from  this  appellate  jurisdiction  there  is  an  appeal  in  turn  to  the  house 
of  lords.  The  lords  justices  may  also  take  up  original  causes,  though  these,  in  prac- 
tice, are  mainly  contined  to  the  divisional  courts  of  the  high  court.  Till  recently,  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  C.  were  confided  to  the  masters 
in  ordinary  (.see  Masters  ix  Chancery)  and  the  accountant  general.  The  office  of  the 
masters  has  been  abolished,  but  that  of  the  accountant  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  connected  with  the  court.  Besides  these  more  important  officers,  the  court 
of  C.  has  always  had  a  large  body  of  subordinates,  registrars,  taxing-masters,  and  a 
staff  of  record  and  writ  clerks  attached  to  it. 

The  subdivision  of  courts  into  those  of  equity  and  common  law  had  long  been  found 
mischievous,  inasmuch  as  it  in  some  cases  doubled  the  expense  to  the  suitor,  by  sending 
him  from  one  court  to  another  for  instalments  of  the  justice  which  he  sought.  For 
many  years  this  anomalous  arrangement  had  been  given  upas  indefensible;  and  bills 
from  time  to  time  were  introduced  into  parliament,  in  order  to  rearrange  the  courts,  so 
as  to  administer  entire  justice  in  every  case.  Great  changes  were  necessary  in  this 
department  of  the  law,  and  the  only  question  was  at  last  reduced  to  the  best  mode  of 
settling  the  details  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  which  was  to  supersede  the  previously 
existing  courts.  For  the  changes  ultimately  carried  through  under  the  judicature  acts 
of  1873-76,  and  the  constitutio'n  of  the  new  high  court  of  justice,  see  Common  Laws. 
The  C.  court  is  now  the  chancery  division  of  the  reconstituted  high  court. 

In  various  colonies  of  the  Briti.sh  empire,  local  courts  have  been  established  in  imita- 
tion of  the  high  court  of  C,  an  institution  which,  from  its  cumbrous,  anomalous,  and 
unscientific  character,  scarcely  merited  imitation;  but  in  America,  though  the  distinction 
between  law  and  equity  was  at  first  adopted  and  long  adhered  to  with  the  tenacity  with 
which  Englishmen  cling  to  their  native  cu.stoms,  it  has  been  abolished  in  the  stale  of 
New  York,  and  law  anil  equity  there,  as  els(!where  in  the  world,  n(AV  constitute  one  sys- 
tem, administered  in  one  series  of  trii)unals  of  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction.  On 
the  continent,  the  English  court  of  C.  has  always  been  a  subject  of  ridicule;  and  a  recent 
French  writer,  in  speaking  of  it,  .';ays.  "  Nothing  ever  comes  to  an  end  in  it;  and  the 
unhappy  man  who  has  a  process  there,  can  be  sure  of  but  one  thing— viz.,  that  wliether 
he  gains  it  or  loses  it.  his  ruin  is  certain."  The  acts  by  which  evils  which  were  insep- 
arable from  the  constitution  of  the  court  of  C— and  which  .spring  from  the  distinction 
between  law  and  eriuity,  on  which  its  very  existeuc:e  depended— had  been  mitigated, 
were  the  followim;:  15  and  IG  Vict.  cc.  80,  86,  and  87,  21  and  22  Vict.  c.  27,  23  and  24 
Vict.  cc.  38,  128,  25  and  26  Vict.  c.  2. 

CHANCERY,  Cocrt  of  (ante),  in  this  country  exists  onl;y'  in  a  few  of  the  states; 
some  never  establislicd  the  court  at  all.  and  a  numl)cr  which  mheritod  it  from  English 
colonial  times  or  established  it  in  their  first  constitutions  have  abolished  it  and  given 
the  equity  duties  to  the  courts  of  law.     According  to  latest  authority,  the  court  of  chan- 
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eery  exists  in  Alabama,  Delaware,  Florida,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  and 
Vermont:  but  in  most  of  these  states  the  court  of  chancery  is  held  by  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court. 

CHANCRE.    See  Syphilis. 

CHANDAH,  a  t.  of  India,  on  the  s.w.  frontier  of  the  territory  of  Nagpore,  on  the  left 
banlc  of  the  river  Eraee,  near  its  junction  witli  the  Wurda,  90  m.  s.  of  tlie  town  of  Nag- 
pore.  Its  walls,  built  of  cut  stone,  and  surrounded  by  a  high  parapet,  are  8  m.  round, 
from  15  to  20  ft.  high,  and  flanked  with  round  towers  large  enough  for  the  heaviest 
guns.  Within  the  place,  and  almost  equidistant  from  the  n.  and  s.  faces,  is  a  citadel; 
the  rest  of  the  interior  consists  of  straggling  streets,  detached  liouses,  and  plantations. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  water.  In  1818.  C.  was  taken  by  the  British.  Pop.  lG,2i>S.  C. 
is  capital  of  a  British  administrative  district  having  an  area  of  9,700  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.  of 
534.431. 

CHANDAL'A,  the  lowest  of  the  impure  classes  in  Hindu  ca.ste.  Besides  the  four 
pure  classes  there  are  various  mixed  and  more  or  less  impure  cla.sses,  some  of  whicli, 
the  C.  for  instance,  are  so  vile  that  their  slradow  is  pollution,  and  no  true  Hindu  will 
take  shelter  under  the  same  roof  or  tree  with  them. 

CHANDELEUR  ISLANDS,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  mainland  of  Missis- 
sippi and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There  is  a  light  on  the  n.  end  of  the  most  northerly 
island,  in  30'  8'  n.,  and  88'  53'  west. 

CHANDERNAGORE',  a  French  city,  with  a  scanty  territory  of  about  2000  acres,  on 
the  right  or  w.  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  21  m.  above  Calcutta  by  railway,  on  the  opi)osite 
shore,  in  lat.  22'  50'  n.,  and  long.'88'  23'  east.  The  population,  estimated  at  about  30.- 
000,  consists  of  a  few  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  the  great  bulk  Ijeing  natives  of  unmixed 
blood.  Independently  of  political  considerations,  the  place  has,  through  the  gradual 
silting  up  of  the  river'  lost  some  of  its  commercial  advantages.  Within  100 years  back, 
ships  of  the  line  ascended  to  C. ;  now,  however,  vessels  even  of  far  inferior  burden  sel- 
dom get  above  Diamond  Ilarljor,  which  is  nearly  50  m.  further  down.  C.  was  estab- 
lished in  1676,  and  for  awhile  rivaled  Calcutta.  It  was  captured  by  Clive  in  1757, 
but  finally  restored  to  the  French  in  1816. 

CHANDEAIREE',  or  Ciianderi,  a  t.  of  Gwalior,  India,  in  a  hilly  and  jungly  dis- 
trict, near  a  tributary  of  the  Jumna.  It  is  at  present  much  decayed,  on  account  of 
Mahratta  oppression, "the  scourge  of  war,  and  the  decay  of  its  manufactures,  which  are 
undersold  by  the  cheaper  fabrics  of  Britain;  but  the  extent  and  architectural  excel- 
lence of  its  ruins  indicate  its  splendor  and  importance  in  former  times,  when  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  14,000  stone  houses,  384  markets,  360  caravanserais,  andl2,000mo.sques. 
The  fort  of  C,  formerly  deemed  impregnable,  consists  of  a  strong  rampart  of  sand- 
stone, flanked  by  circular  towers,  and  is  situated  on  a  high  hill.  Among  other 
remains  of  former  greatness,  is  a  pass  cut  through  a  solid  rock  100  ft.  high.  Dur- 
ing the  native  wars,  being  a  place  of  importance,  C.  was  frequently  besieged.  Under 
Mahratta  sway,  it  became  a  haunt  of  freebooters,  very  troublesome  to  tiie  native  dis- 
tricts under  British  rule  or  protection;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  1844,  it 
was,  among  other  lands,  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  increased  Gwalior  contin- 
gent, commanded  by  British  officers. 

CHANDLER,  CriARLES  Frederick,  ph.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Mass.,  1836;  educated  at  Har- 
vard, Berlin,  and  Gottingen.  In  1857,  he  had  charge  of  the  chemical  department  of 
Union  college,  and  in  18(34,  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  school  of  mines  of 
Columbia  college.  In  1858,  he  held  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  New  York  college  of 
pharmacy.  Heis  a  member  of  the  chemical  societies  of  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London.  In 
1870,  with  his  brother  he  established  Tlie  American  Chemist.  Recently  he  has  been  the 
chief  oSicer  of  the  board  of  health  of  New  York  city,  and  has  paid  much  attention  to 
sanitary  reforms.  He  is  the  author  of  many  important  scientific  papers,  the  greater 
number  of  which  can  be  found  in  his  magazine. 

CHANDLER,  Dr.  Richard,  a  scholar  and  antiquary  of  considerable  eminence  of  the 
last  century,  was  b.  at  Elson.  in  Hampshire,  in  1738,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  first 
became  known  as  the  editor  of  the  magnificent  work,  Mormora  Croniensia,  published  by 
the  Oxford  university  in  1763.  He  .afterwards  traveled  through  Greece  and  Asia  Elinor, 
with  Revett,  an  architect,  and  Pars,  a  painter,  at  the  instance  of  the  then  flourishing 
Dilettanti  society,  with  a  view  to  collect  information  regarding  the  former  state  of  these 
countries,  and  to  procure  exact  descriptions  of  the  ruins.  The  result  of  their  united 
labors  appeared  in  1769,  in  2  vols.,  entitled  Ionian  Antiquitiei^.  C.  also  published  a  val- 
uable account  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece;  and  his  account  of 
his  travels  in  these  countries,  issued  in  1765-76.  is  still  a  standard  work.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  History  of  Troy.     He  died  in  Feb.,  1810. 

CHANDLER,  Samuel,  d.d.,  1693-1766;  a  dissenting  minister  of  Berk.shire,  England, 
the  son  of  an  eminent  non-conformist  divine.  He  studied  at  Gloucester  and  Leyden.  and 
held  life-long  friendship  with  bishop  Butler  and  archbishop  Seeker.  He  was  a  fellov*-  of 
the  royal  and  antiquarian  societies,  and  received  offers  of  high  preferment  in  the  estab- 
lished church,  but  these  he  positively  refused  and  remained  until  his  death  a  Presby- 
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terian  minister.  He  was  forty  years  pastor  of  tlie  meeting  house  in  the  Old  Jewry.  He 
left  many  sermons,  commentaries,  and  other  works  pertaining  to  religious  and  church 
matters. 

CHANDLER,  Zachauiah,  b.  X.  H.,  1813;  d.  Chicago,  1879.  He  was  educated  in  a 
common  sciiool  and  seminary.  At  tiie  age  of  22,  lie  went  to  Michigan  and  settled  in 
Detroit,  where  he  became  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  merchant.  He  was  an  early  and 
active  member  of  the  whig  party,  and  in  1851  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  The 
ne.xt  year  he  was  nominated  for  governor,  but  was  defeated.  When  the  republican 
party' was  organized,  he  took  an  active  part,  and  was  by  it  chosen  U.  S.  senator 
in  1856.  In  the  senate  lie  was  a  firm  opponent  of  all  schemes  for  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  stood  side  liy  side  with  Benjamin  Wade  of  Oliio,  and  others  who  resisted 
the  arrogant  tone  of  the  extreme  pro-slavery  senators.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
Cliandier  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  prosecution,  and  had  little 
respect  for  tiiose  whom  he  denounced  as  traitors.  In  1875,  he  was  defeated  for  senator, 
but  was  at  once  appointed  secretary  of  the  interior,  where  his  business  talent  soon 
became  manit'est  in  the  improved  administration  of  the  department.  In  1868,  and 
again  in  1876,  he  was  chairman  of  the  repupblican  national  committee,  having  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  party  canvass.  The  day  before  he  died  he  made  a  powerful 
speech  to  a  great  mass-meeting. 

CHANDLER  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT.     See  Dartmouth  College. 

CHANDOEE',  a  t.  and  fort  in  the  district  of  Nassick  (q.v.),  presidency  of  Bombay,  its 
lat.  and  I'lULi.  being  20'  20'  n.  and  74°  14' ea.st.  C.  is  a  rtouri.sliing  place,  with  a  pop. 
of  (1872)  5,0(12.  The  fort,  which  commands  an  imjjortant  pass  on  the  route  between 
Candeish  and  Bor.il)ay,  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  naturally  inaccessible  every- 
where but  at  the  gateway.  It  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1804;  and  being  subse- 
queiuly  restored  to  llolkar,  was  tinally  ceded  by  him  in  1818. 

CHANDOS  CLAUSE.  During  the  discussion  of  the  clauses  of  the  reform  bill  (q.v.)  in 
1831,  the  manjuis  of  Chandos  (tory),  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham,  proposed  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  giving  the  county  franchise  to  tenants  at  will  occupying  lands  for 
which  they  paid  an  annual  rent  of  £50.  This  was  opposed  by  the  ministers  on  the 
ground  that  the  class  proposed  to  be  enfninchised  would  lie  subject  to  the  coercion  of 
the  landowners,  who  would  thus  virtually  determine  the  elections.  The  amendment, 
however,  was  supported  by  many  of  the  r.idicals,  who  at  that  time  regarded  any  exten- 
tioii  of  the  suffrage  as  a  boon,  and  was  carried  by  a  majoril}'  of  84.  The  clause  was 
incoiporated  in  the  bill  of  the  following  year,  and  was  linally  carried  by  a  majority  of 
272  to  32.  The  result  proved  a  material  accession  to  the  conservative  element  in 
counties.  Under  the  reform  act  of  1867,  occupants  of  lands  of  a  rateable  value  of  £13 
are  (;ntitled  to  the  county  franchise. 

CHANDPOOR',  a  t.  of  Briti.sh  India,  in  the  n.w.  provinces,  district  of  Bijnour,  about 
930  miles  n.w.  of  Calcutta,  and  80  n.e.  of  Delhi.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and  has  a 
p.  (1872)  of  12,033. 

CHANFRON.     Sec  Charger. 

CHANGARIIIER,  Ni(oi,as  Anne  Theodule,  a  French  general,  was  born  at  Autun 
in  1873— and  received  his  education  at  the  military  school  of  Saint-Cyr.  In  1830,  he 
went  as  lieut.  to  Alg<ria,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  and  rose  to  tlie  rank  of  gen. 
of  division.  After  the  proclamation  of  the  republic  in  1848,  he  was  appointed  gover- 
nor-general of  Algeria,  in  the  room  of  Cavaignac;  but  being  chosen  a  member  of  the 
national  assembly,  he  returned  to  Pari.s,  when  he  was  ai)pointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  garrisons  of  I'aris  and  of  the  national  guard.  He  held  this  double  oflice  till  the 
middle  of  May,  1849,  and  again  for  some  time  after  the  insurrectionary  movement  of 
June  of  that  year.  C.  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  assemltly,  where  he  held  a  sort 
of  neutral  position  between  the  orhanists  and  legitimists  and  opposed  to  the  liona- 
partists.  At  the  roup  d'etat  in  December,  1^51,  after  being  imjjrisoned  in  Ham,  he  went 
into  exile  till  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  when  he  offered  his  services  to  Napoleon  III. 
He  was  in  Metz  with  Bazaine;  and,  on  itscapitulation,  retired  to  Bru.ssels.  He  returned 
to  France  in  1871,  entered  the  assembly,  and  assisted  M.  Thiers  in  reorganizing  the  army. 
He  (lied  in  February  1877. 

CHANG-CHOW-FOO,  a  city  of  China,  and  capital  of  a  department  of  the  same  name, 
in  tlie  ))rovincc  of  I'lili  keen,  in  24'  31'  n.  lat.,  and  1"  24'  long.  e.  of  Pekin. 

CHANG-CHOW-FOO,  or  CiiAOU-ciiow,  a  city  of  China,  and  capital  of  a  department 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of  Keang-su,  iu  31'  50'  n.  lat.,  and  3°  24'  long.  e.  of 
Pekin. 

CHANGELING.  It  was  at  one  time  a  common  superstition,  that  infants  were  taken 
from  llieir  cradles  by  fairies,  who  left  instead  their  own  weakly  and  starveling  elves. 
Tiic  eliildrcn  so  left  were  called  cfninf/eUvix,  and  were  known  by  their  peevisiines.s,  and 
their  i)ackwar(lness  in  walking  and  siieaking.  As  \\.  was  stipjiosed  that  the  fairies  had 
no  power  to  cliange  cliildren  that  had  hem  christcMied,  infants  were  carefully  watched 
until  such  time  as  that  ceremony  had  been  performed.     This  superstition  is  alluded  to 
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by  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  other  poets;  and  it  has  not  yet  quite  died  out  of  some  of 
the  rural  districts  in  Britain. 

CHANG-SHA-FOO,  a  city  of  China,  capital  of  the  province  of  Hoo-nan,  in  28°  20'  n. 
lat. 

CHANK-SHELL,  tlie  popular  name  of  the  shell  of  several  species  of  turbinella,  a  genus 
of  gasteropodous  raollusks  of  the  group  siphonoxtomata  (q.v.),  natives  of  the  East  Indian 
seas.  These  shells  are  obtained  chietly  on  the  coasts  of  the  s.  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and 
form  a  considerable  article  of  trade  to  Calcutta.  They  are  much  used  as  ornaments  by 
Hindu  women,  the  arms  and  legs  being  encircled  with  them;  and  many  of  them  are 
buried  with  the  bodies  of  opulent  persons.  Those  which  are  thrown  up  on  the  beach, 
after  the  death  of  the  mollusk,  and  have  become  whitened,  are  little  valued,  but  fresh 
shells  readily  find  purchasers.  The  commercial  returns  show  an  exportation  of  chank- 
shells  from  Madras  amounting  to  2,460,7^7  in  one  year,  1853-54,  the  value  of  which 
was  about  £10,000.  The  quantity  ordinarily  exported  is  smaller.  A  chank-shell  open- 
ing to  the  right  is  rare,  and  is  highly  prized  in  Calcutta,  so  that  a  price  of  £50,  or  even 
£100,  is  sometimes  paid  for  one. 

CHANNEL,  English — the  mare  Briiannieum  of  the  ancients — is  that  arm  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean  which  divides  England  from  France,  gradually  narrowing  to  the  slrait 
of  Dover.  It  is  often  called  simply  the  channel;  and  the  fleet  stationed  in  it  for  the 
protection  of  the  English  coast,  the  channel  fleet.  The  greatest  river  which  falls  into 
it  is  the  Seine.  It  forms  bays  both  on  the  Euglish  and  on  the  French  coast,  but  the 
larger  ones  are  those  on  the  French  coast,  wliilst  the  best  harbors  are  on  the  Euglish. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lying  off  the  n.w. 
coast  of  France,  between  Normandy  and  Brittany.  They  are  about  120  m.  s.w.  of  South- 
ampton, and  the  nearest  distance  from  the  French  coast  is  about  10  miles.  The  C.  I.  are 
the  only  parts  of  the  dukedom  of  Normandy  now  belonging  to  the  English  crown,  to 
which  they  have  been  attached  since  the  conquest.  King  John,  about  the  year  1200, 
lost  all  Normandy,  except  these  isles.  The  chief  islands  of  the  group  are  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  112  sq.m.,  and  the  pop.  in 
1871  was  90,596.     They  are  more  particularlj^  described  under  Jersey. 

CHANNING,  Edwakd  Tyrrel,  ll.d.,  1790-1856;  brother  of  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  D.D. ;  a  lawyer  of  Boston  who  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  literature.  In 
1817  to  19,  he  edited  the  JS'orth  American  Rcniew,  and  was  a  regular  contributor  to  it 
through  a  large  part  of  his  life.  He  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  Harvard 
college  until  1851.     A  volume  of  his  lectures  has  been  published. 

CHANNING,  Walter,  1786-1876;  a  physician,  native  of  Rhode  Island,  brother  of 
William  Ellery  Channing,  d.d.  He  studied 'medicine  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and 
in  Edinburgh  and  London.  In  1815,  he  was  professor  of  obstetrics  and  medical  juris- 
prudence in  Harvard,  resigning  in  1854.  He  was  also  for  20  years  physician  of  the 
Massachusetts  general  hospital.  Among  his  writings  are  Etherization  in  (JIdklhirtJi;  A 
Physician's  Vacation,  or  a  Summer  in  Europe;  Professional  Reminiscences  of  Foreign 
Travel;  Old  and  New;  Reformation  of  Medical  Science;  and  a  volume  of  poems. 

CHANNING-,  WiLLi.\M  Ellery,  d.d.,  a  celebrated  Unitarian  preacher  and  author, 
was  b.  7th  April,  1780,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  the  United  Slates,  entered  Harvard, 
university  at  the  age  of  14,  and  took  his  degree  in  1798.  In  1803,  he  was  ordained  mm- 
ister  of  a  church  in  Boston.  During  the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry,  his  theological 
peculiarities  had  little  prominence  in  his  discourses,  and  in  consequence  he  stood  upon 
friendly  terms  with  his  brethren  in  more  orthodox  churches.  In  1819,  however,  he 
preached  a  sermon  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  Unitarian  doctrine  with  so  much  zeal  and  ability,  that  he  was  termed  tlie  "apostle 
of  Unitarianism."  This  involved  him  in  controversy,  a  thing  which  he  naturally  loathed. 
Nevertheless,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  preserved  a  devoutly  Christian  heart,  shrinking 
with  the  delicate  instinct  of  a  pious  nature  from  everything  cold,  one-sided,  and  dog- 
matic, whether  Unitarian  or  Trinitarian.  As  late  as  1841,  he  Avrote.  "  I  am  little  of  a 
Unitarian,  have  little  sympathy  with  the  system  of  Priestley  and  Belsham,  and  stand 
aloof  from  all  but  those  who  strive  and  pray  for  clearer  light."  It  1821.  he  received  the 
title  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  university,  on  account  of  the  high  talent  he  had  exhibited  in 
his  tractate  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  his  Address  on  War,  and  his  Sermons  In 
1822,  he  visited  Europe,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  great  Engli.sh  authors, 
such  as  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  both  of  whom  were  strongly  impressed  in  his 
favor.  Coleridge  said  of  him;  "  He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of  Jove." 
In  1823,  he  published  an  Essay  on  National  Literature;  in  1826,  Remarks  on  the  Character 
and  Writings  of  John  Milton;  in  1829,  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Fenelon;  in  1835,  a 
work  in  opposition  to  Negro  Slavery;  and  in  1838,  an  essay  on  Self  Culture.  Besides 
these,  he  wrote  a  variety  of  other  essays  and  treatises,  all  characterized  by  vigor, 
eloquence,  pure  taste,  and  a  lofty  tone  of  moral  earnestness.  He  died  Oct  2.  1842,  at 
Bennington,  Vt.  An  interesting  memoir  of  nim  has  been  published  by  his  nephew. 
William  Henry  Channing  (3  vols.,  London,  1848). 

CHANNING,  William  Ellery,  b.  Mass  ,  1818,  a  son  of  Dr.  Walter  Channing. 
He  studied  in   Harvard,   but  did  not  graduate.     In  1839.    he   went  to   Illinois,    and 
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in  1840  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  Gazette.  In  1844-45, 
he  was  one  of  tlie  editorial  corps  of  the  JVew  York  Tribune;  visited  Europe  soon  after- 
ward, and  in  1855  became  one  of  the  editors  of  tlie  Mercury  of  JS'ew  Bedford.  He  has 
publisiied  tluee  volumes  of  verse,  and,  in  prose,  Conversations  in  Rome  and  Thoreau, 
the  Poet-Katuraliist. 

CHANNIXG,  William  Henry,  b.  Mass..  1810;  nephew  of  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  D.D.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829,  at  Cambridge  divinity  school  in  18o3, 
and  was  ordained  in  charge  of  a  Unitarian  church  at  Cincinnati  in  1835.  After 
filling  .several  pastorates  in  this  country  he  succeeded  James  iMartineau  as  minister  of 
the  Hope  street  Unitarian  chapel,  Liverpool,  England.  On  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion  he  returned  and  took  charge  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Washington.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  supporters  of  the  socialistic  movement  in  this  country,  was  editor  of  The 
Prexent  and  The  Harbinger,  and  in  1848  presided  over  a  socialistic  association  in  Boston. 
He  has  been  a  prolific  writer,  contributing  to  the  North  American  Review,  The  Ui<il,  The 
Chrixtian  Ernmi/ier,  and  other  serials.  Among  his  larger  works  are  a  translation  of 
Joulfroy's  Ethics;  Memoir  of  WiHiiim  El/cry  Chonning;  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Jantes  H. 
Perkins;  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli;  and  a  work  on  The  Christian  Cliurch  and 
Social  Reform. 

CHANT  (see  Ambuosi.vn  Chant,  and  Gregorian  Chant,  ante),  a  modification 
between  singing  and  recitative  especially  u.sed  for  litanies  and  psalms  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Episcopal  service.  The  chant  is  the  ancient  style  of  church- 
song,  certainly  as  old  as  Christianity,  which  seems  to  have  inherited  it  from  the  Jewish 
church.  St.  Paul  exhorts  believers  to  sing  (to  chant)  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs;  and  Pliny  the  younger  mentions  tlie  earlj-^  morning  assembling  of  Christians  to 
chant  hymns  to  Christ.  As  rhymed  and  metrical  hymns,  now  so  conmion,  were  the 
product  of  a  later  art,  so  the  tunes  accompanying  them  are  modern  as  compared  with 
chants. 

CHANTAL,  Jeanne  Franc;oise  Fremiot,  1572-1641 ;  a  daughter  of  the  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Dijon.  Her  husband  was  killed  in  hunting,  whereupon  she  took  the 
vows  of  celibac}',  and  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  children  and  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  poor.  Slie  was,  under  the  direction  of  St.  Francois  de  Sales,  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  the  visitation  at  Annecy.  She  was  canonized  in  1767.  One  of  her  sons 
was  the  father  of  Madame  de  Sevigne. 

CHAXTILLY,  an  estcte  in  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  20  m.  w.  of  Wa.shington,  where,  Sept. 
1,  1862,  a  battle  occurred  between  the  right  of  the  tmion  army  under  Pope  and  the  con- 
federates under  Jackson.  The  battle  continued,  in  spite  of  a  severe  thunder-storm,  until 
dark,  but  without  important  results.  The  unionists  sullered  the  loss  of  two  generals 
killed,  Philip  Kearny  and  Isaac  I.  Stevens. 

CHANTILLY,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Oise,  about  23  m.  n.n  c.  of  Paris. 
Being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nctropoHs,  it  attracts  ther.ce 
immens(!  numbers  of  visitors.  Apart  from  its  natural  I)eauty,  it  is  interesting  as  the 
place  where  the  great  Conde  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  the  society  of  such  men 
as  Boileau,  liacine,  and  Bossuet.  The  miignificent  chateau  in  which  he  resided  was 
pulled  down  at  the  revolution  of  1793;  but  a  lesser  chateau,  one  of  the  finest  s])ecimens 
of  the  renaissance  in  France,  still  remains.  The  park  and  grounds  are  very  charming. 
C.  is  mNo  noted  for  its  extensive  manufacture  of  the  blonde  lace.     Pop.  (1876)  3,476. 

CHANTKEY,  Sir  Francis,  an  cnnneut  English  sculptor,  was  b.  at  Jordanthorpe,  in 
Derbyshire,  on  7th  April,  1781,  not  1782,  as  has  been  generally  said.  His  father,  who 
was  a  carpenter,  and  rented  a  .small  farm,  died  when  C.  was  only  12  j^cars  of  age,  leav- 
ing his  mother  in  narrow  circumstances.  It  is  said  that  she  gave  him  "as  liberal  an 
education  as  her  limited  means  would  admit;"  but  much  cannot  be  meant  by  the  phrase, 
if  it  be  true,  as  asserted  by  Holland  in  his  Memorials,  that  his  attenciance  at  the  little 
lane-school  was  very  irregular,  and  that  "for  a  while  he  certainly  drove  an  ass  daih', 
with  milk-barrels,  between  Norton  and  Shelfield."  C.'s  mother  married  a  .second  time, 
and  the  boy  was,  in  1797,  apprenticed  for  7  years  to  a  carver  and  gilder  in  SheffieUI 
called  Hamsay.  It  was  in  this  humble  department  that  C.  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
liis  future  art.  It  was  during  this  period  that  his  first  attempts  at  modeling  in  clay 
were  made,  and  that  by  the  help  of  casts  taken  from  the  faces  of  his  fellow-apprentices 
and  his  own,  he  began  the  work  of  portraiture,  in  which  his  gieat  eminence  ultimately 
consisted.  C.'s  apiirenliceship  was  canceled  two  years  before  its  expiry;  but  his  sub 
secjuent  career  is  not  very  accurately  known.  It  is  certain  that  he  visited  both  Ijondon 
and  Dublin  in  1802,  prol)ably  in  the  cap.acity  of  a  journeyman  carver  and  gilder;  and  in 
that  year  he  seems  to  have  received  instrnetion  as  a  pupil  of  the  royal  acildemJ^  It  was 
probably  then  that  he  commenced  seriously  to  prepare  liim.self  for  the  work  of  his  future 
life.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  as  an  artist,  C.  is  said  to  have  l)een  under  great 
obligations  to  Nollekens,  who  had  the  shrewdness  to  see,  and  the  generosity  to  see  with- 
out envv,  his  great  promise  in  the  branch  in  wliicli  he  himself  was  eminent.  In  1816,  C. 
was  elected  an  associate,  and  in  l.SlHamemt)er  of  the  royal  academy;  and  in  1819  he 
visited  Italy  for  the  first  time.  Like  the  lives  of  many  oilier  eminent  men,  that  of  C. 
presents  few  claims  on  our  interest  after  his  early  struggles  were  ended.     As  an  ideal 
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artist,  he  never  attained  a  hisrh  rank,  and,  in  comparison  -with  Flaxman,  he  possessed 
little  reputation  in  this  country  ami  none  abroad.  Bathe  executed,  ^vilh  much  truth  to 
nature,  as  it  presented  itself  to  his  eye.  an  endless  variety  and  almost  countless  numl)er 
of  works  of  individual  portraiture,  so  that  tliere  is  scarcely  any  town  of  importance  in 
Great  Britain  which  cannot  show  specimens  of  his  skill.  As  a  result  of  his  diligence 
in  this  department  of  art,  C.  accumulated  a  very  considerable  fortune,  the  greater  part 
of  which,  after  providing  for  his  widow,  he  bequeathed  for  artistic  j)urposes.  In  this 
respect,  lie  formed  a  remarlvable  contrast  to  Flaxman,  who.se  modest  savings  were 
sworn  under  £4.000;  whilst  Nollekens,  wliose  name  is  almost  forgotten,  realized  the 
enormous  sum  of  £1.50,000,  it  is  even  said  £200,000.  C.  died  childless  on  the  25th 
Nov.,  1841,  and  was  buried  in  a  tomb  prepared  by  himself  at  Norton.  Lady  C.  died  in 
Jan.,  1875,  and  the  interest  of  her  husband's  gift  to  the  royal  academy,  amounting  to 
about  £8,000  a  year,  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  council,  for  the  "promotion  of 
British  art." 

CHANTRY  (Fr.  chantererie,  from  clmnier,  to  sing).  The  term  C.  is  applied  alike  to 
endowments  or  benefices,  to  provide  for  the  chanting  of  masses,  and  to  the  chapels  in 
wliich  the  chanting  takes  place.  These  endowments  were  commonly  made  in  the  form 
of  testamentary  bequests,  the  object  being  to  insure  the  erection  of  a  chapel  near  or 
over  the  spot  where  the  testator  was  buried,  and  to  remunerate  the  i)riests  for  saying 
mas.ses  in  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  or  of  the  souls  of  others  named  in  his  will.  Many 
such  cliantry  chapels  are  still  to  be  seen  in  English  parish  churches;  but  they  were  more 
common  in  abbeys  and  monastic  establishments,  in  which  it  w^as  considered  a  privilege 
to  be  buried,  and  where  some  such  offering  to  the  brotherhood  was,  in  a  measure,  the 
price  of  sepulture.  These  chapels,  which  have  generally  the  tomb  of  the  founder  in  the 
middle  of  them,  are  separated  from  tlie  aisles  or  nave  of  the  church  by  open  screen- 
work,  a  circumstance  which  has  sometimes  led  to  their  being  called  chancels  (q.v.). 
Sometimes,  again,  they  are  separate  erections,  projectiug  from  the  cliurch  externally; 
but  in  cathedrals  and  tlie  larger  churches  they  are  generally  constructed  within  the 
church,  often  between  the  piers.  Many  cliautries  are  lavishly  enriched  with  sculpture  ' 
and  tracery  of  all  descriptions,  and  some  of  them  are  adorned  with  gilding  and  painting. 
CHA.NZY,  Antoixe  Eugene  Alfred,!).  1823;  a  French  gen.  who  first  served  as 
an  apprentice  in  the  navy.  In  1848,  he  graduated  from  the  Paris  military  school  as 
sub-lieut.  of  zouaves.  He  served  in  Algeria,  Italy,  and  Syria,  and  again  in  Algeria. 
In  1888,  he  became  gen.  of  brigade,  and  early  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  rose  to 
commander-in-chief  of  the  second  army  of  the  Loire.  During  the  supremacy  of  the 
commune,  he  narrowly  escaped  death.  In  1873,  he  was  elected  to  the  national  asseml)ly, 
■where  he  acted  with  the  left-center  party.  In  Dec,  1875,  he  was  chosen  senator  for  life, 
and  in  1878  received  tlie  grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

CHAOS  signified,  in  the  ancient  cosmogonies,  that  vacant  infinite  space  out  of  which 
sprang  all  things  that  exist.  Some  poets  make  it  the  single  original  source  of  all;  others 
mention  along  with  it  Gffia,  Tartaros,  and  Eros.  By  some  also  only  the  rough  outlines 
of  heaven  and  earth  were  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  C,  while  the  organization 
and  perfecting  of  all  things  was  the  work  of  Eros.  Still  later  cosmogonists,  such  as 
Ovid,  represent  it  as  that  confused,  shapeless  mass  out  of  which  the  universe  was 
formed  into  a  kosmos,  or  harmonious  order.  Hesiod  makes  C.  the  mother  of  Erebus  and 
Nox. 

CHAOS  or  BIRD  ISLANDS,  is  the  name  given  to  several  rocky  islets  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  Algoa  l)ay.  South  Africa,  about  35  m.  e.  of  Port  Elizabeth.  It  was  on  one 
of  these  islands  that  Bartholomew  Diaz,  the  navigator,  died  in  1500. 

CHAOXJ-CHOW-rOO,  a  city  of  China,  and  capital  of  a  department  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  province  of  Kwang-tung,  in  23"  36'  6"  n.  lat.,  and  0°  4G'  40"  long.  w.  of  Pekin. 

CHAOU-KING-rOO,  a  city  and  capital  of  a  department  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
province  of  Kwang-tung,  50  m.  w.  of  Canton,  in  28^  4'  48  "  n.  lat.,  and  4"^  24'  30"  long, 
w.  of  Pekin. 

CHAFA'LA,  the  largest  lake  in  Mexico,  containing  about  1300  sq. miles.  It  is  about 
lat.  20  20  n..  and  ranges  in  w.  long,  from  102°  to  103°  25'.  It  is  merely  an  expansion 
of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Lerma,  which  enters  the  Pacific  at  San  Blax.  C.  lies  on  the 
table-land  of  Anahuac,  and  has  many  islands. 

CHAP  BOOKS,  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  old  and  scarce  tracts  of  a  homely  kind, 
which  at  one  time  formed  the  only  popular  literature.  In  the  trade  of  the  bookseller, 
they  are  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  products  of  the  press  by  their  inferior  paper 
and  typography,  and  are  reputed  to  have  been  sold  by  chapmen  (see  Ch.\p>ian)  or 
peddlers;  hence  their  designation.  The  older  C.  B.  issued  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
e.  are  printed  in  black  letter,  and  are  in  the  form  of  small  volumes.  Those  of  a  later 
date  are  in  the  type  now  in  use,  but  are  equally  plain  in  appearance.  Of  either  variety, 
they  were  mostly  printed  in  London;  many  being  without  dates.  They  were  of  a  mis 
cellaneous  kind,  including  theological  tracts,  lives  of  heroes,  martyrs,  and  wonderful 
personages,  interpretations  of  dreams,  fortune-telling,  prognostications  of  the  weather, 
stories  of  giants,  ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  witches,  historiesin  verse,  and  songs  and  bal- 
lads.    See  Notices  of  Fugitive  Tracts  and  Chap  Books,  also  Descriptive  Notices  of  Popular 
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English  Jlistories;  both  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  printed  for  tlio  Percy  society  An  inferior 
class  of  tracts  succeeded  tliese  books  for  the  common  people,  and  are  best  known  as 
Ptnny  Chap  Books.  For  the  most  part  they  consisted  of  a  single  sheet,  duodecimo,  or 
24  pages.  Besides  the  title,  tlie  tirst  page  u.sna]ly  contained  a  coarse  wood-cut  embel- 
lishment. The  paper  was  of  tlie  coarsest  kind  adapted  for  printing,  and  the  price,  as 
the  name  imports,  was  a  penny  each.  The  suljjects  besides  being  of  a  similar  nature 
to  the  above,  included  stories  of  roguery  and  broad  humor.  These  penny  C  B.  were 
issued  by  an  obscure  class  of  publishers  in  London  and  several  English  provincial  towns, 
of  which  we  might  particularize  Newcastle-on  Tj-ne.  They  were  also  issued  from  the 
presses  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Falkirk,  and  Paisley.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  nearly 
<ill  ^lie  penny  C.  B.  of  this  very  homely  kind  which  were  latterly  popular,  were  written 
Oy  Dougald  Graham,  who,  previous  to  his  death  in  1779,  filled  the  otHce  of  bellman  or 
;.own-crier  of  Glasgow'.  The  most  reputable  production  of  this  humble  genius  was  a 
Ilixtory  of  the  RcbcUion  in  a  Hudibrastic  meter,  which  was  a  great  favorite  with  sir  Wai- 
ter Scott,  and  is  now  scarce;  see  Chambers  s  Journal,  first  series,  vol.  x.  p.  84.  also 
the  Paisley  Maycezine  (1829),  an  extinct  jiublicatiou  of  great  rarity,  in  which  is  given  a 
biographic  sketch  of  Dougald  Graham,  with  a  list  of  his  productions.  In  some  parts  of 
Scotland  and  the  n.  of  England,  Graham's  pennj'  C.  B.  are  still  seen  on  stalls  at  mar 
kets:  but  the  general  advances  in  taste,  along  with  the  diffusion  of  an  improved  litera- 
ture, have  displaced  them  in  almost  all  other  quarters.  Collections  of  the  older  C.  B 
are  now  found  only  in  the  libraries  of  bibliomaniacs,  by  whom  they  have  been  picked 
up  at  extravagant  prices  from  dealers  in  second-hand  books.  In  various  continental 
countries,  there  are  numerous  varieties  of  C.  B.  at  exceedingly  small  prices.  The 
French  government  being  desirous  to  substitute  a  wholesome  class  of  tracts  of  this  kind 
for  what  are  generally  objectionable  on  the  scoae  of  taste  and  morality,  have  latterly, 
through  commissioners,  taken  some  steps  on  the  subject.  See  Hiistoire  des  Litres  Popu- 
laires^ou  de  la  Litierature  du  Colportage,  by  M.  Nizard.  w.  c. 

CHAPEL  (Fr.  chapelle),  a  word  derived  from  capn,  which  originally  signified  a  case, 
or  chest  in  which  were  contained  the  relics  of  a  saint,  and  afterwards  the  place  where 
the  che.st  was  kept.  The  term  now  signifies  a  building  erected  for  the  purposes  of  pub- 
lic worship,  but  not  possessing  the  full  privileges  and  characteristics  of  a  church.  In. 
this  sense,  all  places  of  worship  erected  l)y  dissenters  are  now  called  chapels  in  England, 
and  the  term  is  also  applied  to  supplementary  places  of  worship,  even  Ihough  in  connec- 
tion with  the  established  church — such  as  parochial  chapels,  ciiapels  of  ease,  free  chap- 
els, and  the  like.  In  former  times,  it  was  apjilied  either  to  a  domestic  oratory,  or  to  a 
place  of  worship  erected  by  a  private  individual,  or  a  bodj'  corporate.  In  the  latter 
sen.se  we  .speak  of  chapels  in  universities  and  colleges.  But  its  earliest  signification  was 
that  of  a  separate  erection,  either  within  or  attached  to  a  large  church  or  cathedral,  .sepa- 
rately dedicated,  and  devoted  to  special  services.  See  Chantry.  Chapels  liad  no  Ijury- 
ing-ground  attached  to  them,  and  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  not  usually  administered 
in  them. 

(II A  PEL  HILL,  a  village  in  Orange.co.,  N.  C,  28  m.  u.w.  of  Raleigh*;  pop.  '80,  3124. 
It  is  tlie  sent  of  the  university  of  North  Carolina. 

CHAPELliE,  la,  the  name  of  several  places  in  France,  the  most  important  of  which 
forms  a  northern  suburb  of  Paris.  Chemicals,  salt,  starch,  liquors,  etc.,  are  manufac- 
tured. 

CHAPELLE  DE  FE3.     See  Helmet. 

CHAPEKON,  a  hood  or  cap  worn  by  knights  of  the  garter.  Such  a  hood  was  at  one 
time  ill  geiieial  u.se,  but  was  lately  appropriated  to  doctors  and  licentiates  in  colleges. 
A  i)erson  who  acts  as  a  guide  aiu'l  protector  to  a  lady  at  i)ublic  places,  is  called  a  C, 
piol)ably  from  this  particular  piece  of  dre.ss  having  been  used  on  such  occasions.  •  The 
name  was  also  applied  to  devices  which  were  placed  on  the  heads  of  horses  at  pomjious 
funerals. 

CIIAPIN,  A.\noN  Lucius,  d.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1817;  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  Union 
(N.  Y.)  theological  seminary.  In  1838,  he  was  a  professor  in  the  New  York  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  1844,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in 
Milwaukee.  Wis. ;  and  in  18.50,  was  chosen  first  president  of  Beloit  college,  an  office 
which  he  still  holds.  He  Avas  for  some  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  CuuyreyaUonaL 
Herirw. 

CHAPIN,  Ed-win  Hubbell,  d.d.  ,  1814-1880,  b.  Washington  co.,  N.  Y. ;  educated  at  a 
scminarv  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  commenced  i)reaching  in  i^ichmond,  Va.,  to  a  con.grc- 
gatioii  o'r  Unitarians  and  Universalisfs.  In  1846.  he  went  to  Massaciiusetts,  and  in  1848, 
to  New  York,  where  he  became  minister  of  the  Fourth  Universalist  church.  He  has 
ever  since  remained  over  this  congregation,  which,  from  a  small  beginning  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  citv,  has  srrown  to  rank  among  the  largest,  occupying  a  prominent  church 
edifice  in  Fifth' avenue,  known  as  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Palernily.  Besides  his  reg- 
ular sermons  he  has  delivered  a  gi'eat  number  of  lectures,  and  has  published  several 
volumes,  among  which  are  Duties  of  Young  Men;  Duties  of  Young  Women;  Characters 
in  the  Oospels;  Communion  Hours;  Discourses  on  the  Lord's  Prayer;  Crown  of  Tlwrns; 
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TTie  Beatitudes;  Moral  Aspects  of  City  Life;  True  Manliness;  and  Discourses  on  the  Book 
of  Protvrbs;  besides  sermons. 

CHAPLAIN  was  originally  the  title  of  the  ecclesiastic  who  accompanied  an  army,  and 
carried  the  relics  of  the  patron  saint.  See  Chai'EL.  It  has  now  come  to  signify  a  clergy- 
man not  Iiaving  charge  of  a  parish,  but  employed  to  otBciate  at  court,  in  the  household 
of  a  nobleman,  or  in  an  army,  garrison,  ship,  etc.  Such  officials  began  early  to  be 
appointed  in  the  palace  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  The  practice  afterwards  extended 
to  tiie  western  empire,  and  to  the  courts  of  pettj"^  princes  and  even  of  knights,  and  con- 
tinued to  subsist  after  the  reformation.  Forty-eight  clergymen  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land hold  oflice  as  chaplains  of  the  queen  in  England,  four  of  whom  are  in  attendance 
each  month.  Six  clergymen  of  the  church  of  Scotland  have  a  similar  title  in  Scotland; 
but  their  only  duty  is  to  conduct  prayer  at  the  elections  of  Scottish  representative  peers. 
A  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  limits  the  right  of  nominating  private  chaplains  in  England: 
thus,  an  archbishop  may  have  eight,  a  duke  six,  a  baron  three;  and  chaplains  so  appointed 
liave  certain  privileges,  and  may  hold  two  benefices  with  cure  of  souls. 

An  Army  Ch.wlain  is  a  clergymanwiio.se  services  are  retained  especially  by  the 
government  for  the  soldiery  of  the  army.  There  have  been  such  chaplains  for  many 
generations,  and  the  office  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  salable  perquisite;  but  the 
system  was  reorganized  and  improved  in  1796.  In  recent  years,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Presbyterian  chaplains  have  also  been  appointed,  a  practice  which  indicates  the  progress 
of  toleration.  The  chaplains  belong,  not  to  regiments,  but  to  the  staff  of  the  army,  so  as 
to  be  generally  available.  At  home,  they  are  attached  to  the  military  stations;  but  in 
the  field  the}'  are  located  at  headcpiarters,  at  the  hospitals,  and  with  the  divisions.  The 
officers  at  the  stations  usually  arrange  for  the  men  to  attend  divine  service  at  the  nearest 
parish  church;  but  this  still  leaves  the  chaplains  many  ducies  to  fulfill.  Where,  as  some- 
times happens,  there  is  no  regular  church  or  chapel  near  at  hand,  the  C.  reads  and 
preaches  to  as  many  men  as  can  convenientlj'  group  themselves  around  him  at  one  time, 
and  thus  serves  many  different  congregations  at  different  times  of  the  Sunday.  He  visits 
the  sick  at  the  hospitals,  and  examines  and  encourages  the  regimental  schools.  Among 
the  wooden  huts  at  Aldershott  camp,  a  church  has  been  built,  which  is  rendered  avail- 
able for  chaplains  of  different  religious  denominations  in  succession. 

When  the  system  of  army-chaplains  was  remodeled  in  1796,  a  chaplain- general  was 
appointed;  this  office  was  abolished  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  soon  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  great  war,  but  revived  by  Mr.  Sidne}'  Herbert  in  1846.  The  C.-gen.,  who 
receives  £1000  per  annum,  has  duties  partaking  somewhat  of  those  of  an  archdeacon. 
He  assists  the  war  office  in  selecting  chaplains,  and  in  regulating  the  religious  matters 
of  the  army,  so  far  as  church  of  England  luatters  are  concerned.  His  office  forms  one 
of  the  8  departments  under  the  new  organization  of  the  war  office.  There  are  78  chap- 
lains on  the  staff,  besides  officiating  clergymen  (not  belonging  to  the  army),  and  chapel- 
clerks.  The  commissioned  chaplains  receive  from  lO-v.  to  22s.  M.  per  day,  besides 
allowances;  and  there  are  always  some  on  half-pay;  while  the  officiating  clergymen 
receive  head-money  for  the  troops  attending  their  ministrations.  The  whole  expendi- 
ture for  chaplains,  and  other  charges  connected  with  divine  service,  figures  in  the  army 
estimates  at  near  £50,000  annually. 

Navy  Chaplain.  Every  ship  in  commission,  down  to,  and  including  fifth-rates, 
hiis  a  chaplain.  The  navy  estimates  provide  for  above  80  commissioned  chaplains,  ^t 
stipends  varying  from  £219  to  £401  per  annum.  The  chaplains  perform  divine  service 
at  stated  times  on  shipboard,  visit  the  sick  sailors,  and  assist  in  maintaining  moral 
discipline  among  the  crews. 

CHAPLAIN  {ante),  in  the  United  States  officially  known  only  as  the  chaplain  of  the 
senate  and  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  in  the  army  and  the  navy.  In  some  of 
the  states  there  are  chaplains  for  one  or  both  of  the  legislative  bodies.  In  the  army 
there  are  both  post  and  regimental  chaplains;  and  there  is  usually  a  chaplain  in  every 
regiment  of  militia,  though  they  are  not  always  ordained  clergymen.  In  the  navy  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  chaplains,  according  to  the  number  of  vessels  in  commission. 
It  is  usual,  also,  to  appoint  chaplains  to  state  prisons,  to  reformatory  institutions,  and 
to  asylums.  Where  there  are  radical  differences  of  religious  belief  to  any  considerable 
extent,  as  in  the  institutions  of  New  York  city,  chaplains  of  Protestant,  Roman  Catho- 
lic, and  Jewish  faith  are  employed  or  permitted  to  officiate. 

CHAPLET,  a  garland  or  head-band  of  leaves  and  flowers.  In  heraldry,  a  C.  is  always 
composed  of  four  roses,  the  other  parts  being  leaves. 

CHAPLIN,  Jeremiah,  d.d.,  1776-1841;  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  graduated  at 
Browu  university,  and  for  some  years  a  tutor  there.  He  was  for  16  years  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  church  in  Danvers,  jMass."  and  from  1820-33  president  of  Waterville  college. 

CHAPMAN,  a  trader,  but  popularly  applied  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  a  dealer  in  small 
articles,  who  travels  as  a  peddler  or  attends  markets.  C.  is  from  chap,  equivalent  to 
cheap,  a  word  which  in  its  origin  signified  a  market  or  place  for  trading;  hence  Cheap- 
side,  Enstcheap.     See  Chap  Books. 

CHAPMAN,  George,  dramatist  and  translator,  was  b.  in  1557,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  and  was  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of  Spenser,  Jonson,  and  Shake- 
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speare.  His  first  play,  entitled  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  was  printed  in  1598 
Up  to  1620,  he  supplied  the  theater  with  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  some  of  these, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  were  written  in  conjunction  with  other  dramatists.  As  a 
writer  for  the  stage,  C.  does  not  rank  higli.  Despite  many  nervous  passages,  liis  plays 
want  the  irradiation  of  a  constant  genius,  and  his  cliaraclers  are  unnatural.  His  trans- 
lation of  Homer  is  the  mo.st  vigorous  that  has  yet  been  executed  in  England,  and  in 
reading  it,  many  have  felt  with  Keats — 

Like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken. 

C.  seems  to  have  led  a  long,  temperate,  and  happy  life,  unblasted  by  poetic  fire.  He 
died  in  1634.  Swinburne,  the  poet,  published  an  edition  of  C's  works,  with  a  critical 
introduction,  in  1875. 

CHAPMAN,  James,  a.m.,  d.d.,  b.  N.  H.,  1830;  graduated  at  Waterville  college,  and 
in  185o  became  a  Methodist  minister.  He  has  occupied  pulpits  in  several  New  England 
towns,  in  Boston,  and  in  Brookl^'u,  N.  Y. 

CHAPMAN,  John  Gadsby,  b.  Va.,  early  .in  this  century.  He  studied  art  in 
Rome,  and  returned  to  New  Yorlv,  where  he  had  a  .studio,  but  not  long  afterwards  went 
back  to  Home,  where  he  now  resides.  Among  his  paintings  are  "The  Baptism  of 
Pocahontas"  (for  the  capitol  in  Washington):  "An  Etrusca^i  Girl;"  "The  Israelites 
Spoiling  the  Egyptians;"  "The  First  Italian  Milestone;"  "A  Donkey's  Head;"  and 
"  The  Last  Arrow." 

CTIAPPE,  Claude,  1763-180.5;  an  engineer,  and  the  inventor  of  the  first  working 
telegraph  of  any  importance.  His  invention  consisted  of  an  upright  post,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  fixed  a  transverse  bar.  and  at  the  ends  of  the  bar  two  smaller  arms  movable 
on  pivots.  The  position  of  tiie  bars  represented  letters  or  words;  and  by  means  of  such 
machines  placed  at  remote  but  easily  visible  points,  messages  were  conveyed  fifty  leagues 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Until  almost  the  period  of  electric  telegraphy,  the  machine 
was  used  especially  for  noting  the  arrival  of  ships.  C.  was  so  much  annoyed  by  charges 
that  he  had  copied  his  invention  from  others,  tliat  he  committed  suicide. 

CHAPPED  HANDS  and  CHILBLAINS,  a  lesser  and  a  greater  form  of  disease  of  the 
skin,  produced  by  undue  exposure  to  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  and  affecting  chiefly 
the  most  exposed  joints,  the  skin  over  winch  swells  and  ci-acks,  witii  itching,  pain,  and 
heat;  in  tlie  most  severe  cases  tliere  is  ulceration,  wliich  is  difficult  to  heal  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time  the  disease  has  been  neglected.  Cliilblains  may  general)}'  be 
avoided  if  the  hands  are  wa.'shed  always  with  tepid  water,  and  not  habitually  exposed  to 
great  cold,  or  when  cold,  to  the  heat  of  a  fire.  When  formed,  they  may  be  treated  with 
oxide  of  zinc  ointment;  or  with  a  dilute  solution  of  l)orax  in  glycerine  and  water;  or 
with  glycerine  alone,  slightly  diluted  with  water;  the  hands  being  in  any  case  habitually 
covered  with  woolen  gloves  in  cold  weather. 

CHAPSAL,  Ciiaules  Pierke,  1787-1858;  a  French  grammarian,  joint  author  (with 
Franyois  Joseph  Noel)  of  the  Kovrelle  Gnimi/iaii-e  Irainriise,  aire  Exem'cen,  one  of 
the  most  widely  adopted  of  all  grammars  of  that  language.  The  proceeds  of  the  book 
gave  him  a  fortune,  much  of  which  was  given  to  charities,  among  which  was  one 
bequest  of  80,000  francs  to  the  teachers  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

CHAPTAL,  Jean  ANTorNE,  175G-1833,  count  of  Chanteloup,  a  French  chemist  and 
statesman.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  IMontpellier,  where  he  taught  the  doctrines 
of  Lavoisier  instead  of  those  of  Stahl.  By  the  death  of  an  uncle,  C.  acquired  capital, 
which  he  emploj'ed  in  manufacturing  mineral  acids,  alum,  white  lead,  soda,  and  other 
chemical  wares.  After  the  revolution  of  Nov.  9, 1799,  he  was  made  a  councilor  of  state 
by  Napoleon,  and  succeeded  liUcien  Bonaparte  as  minister  of  the  interior,  in  which 
capacity  he  established  a  school  of  arts,  and  a  society  of  industries  He  also  reorganized 
the  hospitals,  introduced  the  metrical  system  of  weights  and  nieasun;s,  and  otherwise 
greatly  encouraged  arts  and  sciences.  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  C.  was  made 
director-general  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  mini.sler  of  state.  The  downfall 
of  the  empire  sent  C.  to  private  life,  but  he  kept  his  interest  in  science,  and  in  1816  was 
named  member  of  the  academy. 

CHAPTER-HOUSE  (Fr.  chapitrc),  the  building  in  which  the  monks  and  canons  of  monas- 
tic estiil)li<lnn(nts,  and  the  dean  and  prebendaries  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches, 
meet  fur  the  maiiiigeinent  of  the  affairs  of  their  order  or  society.  See  Cathedral. 
Ciiapter-houses  frequently  exhibit  the  most  elaborate  architectural  adornment,  as,  for 
example,  those  at  Yorl?,  Southwell,  and  Wells.  The  original  stained-glass  windows 
remain  at  York,  and  are  of  excpiisite  beauty.  On  the  walls  of  that  at  Westminster,  the 
original  painting  has  been  discovered.  Chapter-liouses  are  of  various  forms:  those  at 
York  and  Westminster  are  octagonal;  tho.sc  at  Oxford.  Exeter,  Canterbury,  Gloucester, 
etc.,  are  parallelograms;  Lichfield  is  an  oblong  octagon;  Lincoln,  a  decagon;  and 
Worcester,  a  circle.  They  are  always  contiguous  to  the  church,  and  are  generally  placed 
to  the  west  of  tlie  tran.septs.  They  generally  either  open  into  the  church,  or  are  entered 
by  a  passage.  Chapter-houses  were  often  used  as  places  of  sepulture,  and  have  some 
times  crypts  under  tliem,  as  at  Wells  and  Westminster. 
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CHAPU,  a  maritime  t.  in  the  province  of  Cho-keang,  China,  50  m.  n.w.  of  Chinliai, 
in  one  of  the  richest  districts  in  the  country.  It  is  the  port  of  lluug-Cliovv,  witli  which 
it  has  canal  communication,  and  it  was  formerly  the  only  Cliinese  port  trading  with 
Japan.  It  is  about  5  m.  in  circuit,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs.  It  was  attacked  and 
much  injured  by  the  British,  who  captured  it  in  1842,  but  it  was  immediately  abandoned 
by  them. 

CIIAPUL'TEPEC,  a  fortress  on  a  mound  of  rock  about  200  ft.  high,  2  m.  s.w.  of  the 
city  of  Mexico.  In  tlie  war  with  the  United  States  this  fortress,  one  of  the  chief 
defenses  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  taken  (Sept.  12,  1847)  by  gen.  Scott,  and  the  city 
itself  vva.s  captured  the  next  day. 

CHAEA'CE.ffi,  aquatic  plants,  forming,  according  to  some  botanists,  a  distinct  natural 
order  of  acotyledonous  plants;  according  to  others,  a  sub-order  of  ahjce.  Theirstcms  are 
tubular,  consisting  either  of  a  single  tube,  or  of  jiarallel  tubes,  a  central  one  with  smaller 
ones  applied  to  its  surface;  they  are  cither  pellucid  or  incrustefl  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  accidental  incrustation,  but  belongs  to  their 
proper  structure;  and  they  have  whorls  of  symmetrical  tubular  branches.  They  grow 
in  stagnant  waters,  both  fresh  and  salt,  are  always  submersed,  and  often  completely 
conceal  muddy  bottoms.  A  number  of  species  are  natives  of  Britain,  all  belonging  to 
the  genus  cliava.  The  organs  of  reproduction  are  of  two  kinds — lateral  glcbules,  and 
axillary  «'/c!/fes\  These  organs  have  caused  no  little  difficulty  to  botanists;  the  nature 
and  use  of  the  globules  in  particular  being  hy  no  means  well  understood.  The  simple 
cellular  structure  of  the  C. ,  apart  from  all  consideration  of  their  reproductive  organs, 
associates  them  with  the  lower  algfe,  rather  tlian  with  phanerogamous  plants,  x^one  of 
them  is  of  any  known  use.  It  was  in  the  C.  that  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  cydom 
(q.v.)  were  first  observed.  Sir  David  "Brewster  discovered  that  each  of  the  mintite 
calcareous  particles  incrusting  the  C.  possesses  double  refraction,  and  has  regular  neutral 
and  depolarizing  axes. 

Foml  Characece. — The  calcareous  incrustation  which  covers  the  organs  of  repro- 
ducti(m,  as  well  as  the  stems  of  some  C,  has,  from  its  power  of  resisting  decomposition, 
caused  the  abundant  preservation  of  this  order  in  the  tertiar}'  fresli-water  strata.  The 
nucules  originally  described  under  the  name  of  r/yrogonitex,  and  supposed  to  be  foram- 
iniferous  shells,  have  been  noticed  by  E.  Forbes  in  strata  as  old  as  the  middle  Purbeck 
beds.  No  remains  of  these  have  been  observed  in  newer  deposits,  until  we  find  them 
in  the  tertiaries.  The  nucules,  associated  with  lymima  and  planorbis,  are  very  abun- 
dant in  the  eocene  Bembridge  beds  (q.v.). 

CHARACIN  ID.S;.     See  Salmonid^. 

CHARACTER  (Gr.  cTiarasso  or  charatto,  which  signifies  to  scrape,  cut,  or  engrave) 
means  what  is  engraven  on  an  object,  either  physically  by  the  action  of  another  exter- 
nal object  or  objects,  or  morally  by  the  passions,  the  affections,  by  good  or  evil  fortune, 
and  by  what  we  designate  generally  as  "  circumstances."  In  art,  the  expression  of  C, 
either  in  animate  or  inanimate  objects,  is,  after  correct  delineation,  the  most  important 
matter  to  be  attended  to.  Though,  properly  speaking,  all  distinguishing  marks  are 
included  under  it,  it  is  more  generally  used  to  designate  those  which  mark  individual 
from  individual,  than  species  from  species,  or  genus  from  genus. 

CHARACTERISTIC.     See  Logarithms. 

CHARACTER  to  SERVANT.  The  master  is  under  no  legal  obligation,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  in  Scotland,  to  give  a  character  to  his  servant,  however  long,  faithfully,  or  efii- 
cientl\"  he  may  have  served  him ;  the  duty  of  bearing  testimony  in  his  favor  being  one 
which,  however  binding  in  morality,  it  has  not  been  foimd  convenient  to  enforce  by 
positive  law;  but,  if  given,  the  character  must  be  strictly  true,  or,  at  all  events,  in 
accordance  with  the  master's  belief,  otherwi.se  he  may  be  exposed  to  an  action  of  dam- 
ages, either  by  the  servant  whom  he  has  calumniated,  or  by  a  subsequent  employer 
whom  he  has  deceived.  If  true,  however,  the  fact  of  its  being  prejudicial  will  expose 
the  master  to  no  risk.  In  order  to  justify  the  giving  of  a  bad  character,  however,  it 
must,  in  general,  be  asked  for  by  the  servant,  as  the  master  is  not  entitled  needlessly  to 
publish  the  servant's  defects,  'in  that  case,  it  will  lie  with  the  servant  to  prove  its 
falsehood,  not  with  the  master  to  prove  its  truth.  The  case  of  the  servant  being  known 
by  the  master  to  have  committed  a  felony  while  in  his  service,  is,  however,  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  as,  in  a  case  so  extreme,  the  master  is  at  liberty  to  warn  others  against  taking 
him  into  their  emploj'ment.  Even  though  strictly  true,  the  character,  if  prejudicial, 
must  not  be  more  so  than  the  circumstances  render  necessary.  Acts  of  pettj'  dishonesty, 
such  as  are  too  common  amongst  servants,  will  not  warrant  the  master  in  branding 
him  as  a  thief.  The  .safe  course,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  state  the  offense,  and  not  to 
describe  it  by  a  general  epithet,  which  may  convey  an  erroneous  impression  of  its  mag- 
nitude. 

•  It  is  probable  that,  partly  from  thoughtless  good-nature,  and  partly  from  a  selfish 
desire  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  servant  in  the  most  comfortable  manner,  false  characters  are 
given  in  favor  of  servants  verj-  much  more  frequently  than  to  their  prejudice.  It  is 
desirable  that  masters  and  mistresses  sliould  have  in  view  that  they  may  render  them 
selves  liable  in  reparation  of  any  damage  which  can  be  shown  to  be  the  direct  result  of 
U.  K.  III.— 44 
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thus  inflicting  on  a  stranger  a  wrong  which  is  unquestionably  within  the  reach  of  the 
law. 

By  32  George  III.  c.  56,  personating  a  master,  and  thus  giving  a  false  character  to  a 
servant,  or  asserting  in  writing  that  a  servant  has  been  hired  for  a  period  of  time,  or  in 
a  station,  etc.,  contrary  to  truth;  and  any  person  offering  himself  as  a  servant,  pretend- 
ing to  hiive  served  where  he  has  not  served,  or  producing  a  false  certificate,  or  alter- 
ing a  certificate,  or  pretending  not  to  have  been  in  any  former  service,  etc.,  are  offenses 
at  common  law,  punishable  on  conviction  before  two  justices  with  a  fine  of  £20.  This 
statute  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

CHABADE,  or  "  syllable-puzzle"  as  the  Germans  call  it,  is  an  amusement  which  con- 
sists in  dividing  a  word  of  one  or  more  syllables  into  its  component  syllables,  or  into  its 
component  letters,  predicating  something  of  each ;  and  then,  having  reunited  the  whole, 
and  predicated  .something  of  that  also,  the  reader  or  listener  is  asked  to  guess  the  word. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  C.  •Llepeuding  upon  syllables,  we  adduce  the  following: 

"  My  first  is  plowed  for  various  reasons,  and  grain  is  frequently  buried  in  it  to  little  purpo.se.  My 
8econaii>  neither  riches  nor  honors,  yet  the  former  would  erenerally  ha  triven  for  it,  and  tlie  latter  are 
often  tasteless  without  it.  My  irholc  applies  equally  co  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter;  and 
both  fish  and  flesh,  praise  and  censure,  mirth  and  melancholy,  are  the  better  for  being  in  it.  Ans. 
Sea-son.'''' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  second  class  of  charades,  we  take  the  following  happy  example 
from  the  French: 

"  Quatre  membres  font  tout  mon  bien, 
Mon  dernier  vaut  mon  tout,  et  mon  tout  ne  vaut  rien." 

The  word  is  zero.     It  is  composed  of  four  letters,  of  which  the  last — viz.,  o,  is  equal  to 
zero;  the  whole,  zero  itself,  being  equal  to  nothing. 

But  besides  charades  of  this  nature,  there  is  another  kind  rather  popular  at  evening- 
parties — the  acted  C. :  the  character  of  which  is  entirely  dramatic.  Half  a  dozen  or  so 
of  the  company  retire  to  a  private  apartment,  and  there  agree  to  select  a  certain  word, 
as  the  subject  of  the  C. ;  let  us  suppose  Innkeeper.  The  next  thing  done  is  to  take 
the  first  .syllable.  Inn,  and  arrange  a  little  scene  and  dialogue,  each  member  taking  a 
certain  part.  This  being  accomplished,  the  amateur  actors  return  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  commence  their  performance,  the  rest  of  the  company  constituting  the  spectators. 
Ciire  is  taken  to  mention  conspicuously,  and  yet  not  obtrusively,  in  the  course  of  the 
dialogue,  the  word  Inn,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  scene.  On  its  conclusion,  they  again 
retire,  and  devise  a  new  series  of  incidents  for  thf  word  Keepru,  generally  something  in 
connection  witli  a  menagerie  or  a  madhouse.  This  being  also  represented,  they  retire 
for  a  third  time,  to  contrive  the;  final  scene,  into  which  both  words,  or  rather  the  whole 
word.  Innkeeper,  must  be  dexterously  introduced  at  an  odd  moment  when  the  spec- 
tators are  thouglit  to  be  off  the  scent.  The  company  are  then  asked  to  guess  the  word. 
In  order  to  the  effective  performance  of  a  C.  of  this  sort,  tlie  actors  must  possess  a  good 
sliare  of  inventiveness,  .self-possession,  and  ready  talk,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  dia- 
logue has  to  be  extemporized. 

CHARADRI'AD.5;,  a  large  family  of  birds,  of  the  mdcT  grallatores,  and  tribe  pressirostres, 
chii'liy  abounding  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  old  world,  and  generally  frequenting 
sandy  unsheltered  shores  and  open  moors  and  downs.  They  have  a  short  bill,  generally 
soft  at  the  base,  hard  aiid  often  a  little  inflated  towards  the  tip;  long  and  powerful 
wings;  long  legs;  and  short  toes,  generally  only  three  in  number,  and  all  directed  for- 
ward, but  sometimes  they  have  also  a  very  small  hinder  toe.  They  run  with  great 
swiftness;  they  generally  congregate  in  flocks,  at  least  during  certain  parts  of  the  year; 
many  of  ihem  arc  nocturnal  in  their  habits;  many  are  migratory.  The  plovers  {chaar- 
driuH)  have  given  their  name  to  the  familj^  whicli  includes  also  lapwings,  pratincoles, 
oyster-catchers,  turnstones,  sanderlings,  etc. 

CHAKBAR,  or  CHOUii.\R  B.\y,  a  harbor  in  the  Indian  ocean  on  the  coast  of 
Beloochistan ;  25'  16'  n.,  60°  35'  east.  The  town  of  Cliarbar  at  the  entrance  is  garrisoned 
by  the  sultan  of  Oman.     Near  by  are  the  ruins  of  the  early  Portuguese  settlement  of 

Tl'CS. 

CHARBON  ROirOE,  or  Red  CiiAnco.vL,  is  a  variety  of  charcoal  obtained  by  subject- 
ing wood  to  the  action  of  heated  air  from  furnaces,  or  of  steam,  which  lias  been  raised 
to  a  temperature  of  572'  F.  Air-dried  wood,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  charring,  yields 
at  the  best  21  to  26  per  cent  of  black  charcoal;  but  when  acted  on  by  heated  air  or 
steam,  as  mentioned  above,  36  or  42  per  cent  of  C.  R.  is  obtained.  It  is  now  prepared 
Lirgely  in  France  and  Belj^jum,  and  is  used  in  stoves  for  heating,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  gunpowder.  It  has  a  dark-red  color,  and  consists  of  about  75  per  cent  pure  carbon, 
and  25  per  cent  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

CII.MHWS.     See  CnuQi;is.\c.\,  ante. 

CHARCOAL  is  a  popular  term  applied  to  charred  wood,  or  coal  produced  by  charring 
wood.  There  are  several  other  varieties  of  C,  however,  for  which  see  Carbon,  Animal 
CiiAuco.\i,,  WcKjD  Chaucoal,  Coke,  Black-lead,  etc. 

CHARCOAL  BLACKS  are  made  both  from  animal  and  vegetable  substances — e.g., 
burnt  ivory,  bones,  vine-twigs,  peaeh-stones,  nut  and  other  shells,  the  smoke  of  rosin 
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condensed,  etc.     Those  which  are  derived  from  vegetable  substances,  when  mixed  with 
white,  are  usually  of  a  blue  tint.     See  Lamp-15LACk. 

CHARDIN,  Sir  John,  164S-1713;  a  native  of  Paris,  the  son  of  a  jeweler,  and  bred 
to  the  same  business;  but  preferring  adventure  he  traveled  in  Persia  and  India  in  1665-69. 
Two  years  later  he  made  a  second  and  more  extended  journey  of  four  years.  In  1681,  he 
settled  in  London,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  In  1686,  he  publisiied  a  portion  of  the 
True  flu  of  JSir  John  Chardin  into  Feraia  and  the  East  Indies,  etc.  'I'he  complete  account 
of  his  travels,  however,  did  not  appear  until  1711. 

CHAEENTE,  a  considerable  river  in  the  w.  of  France,  rises  in  the  department  of 
HauteVieuiie,  about  14  m.  n.w.  of  Chains.  It  first  flows  n.w.  to  Civray,  where  it 
tui'us  southward  into  the  department  of  Charente  to  xYngouI6me,  thence  it  Hows  west- 
ward past  Chateauneuf,  Jarnac,  and  Cognac,  and  entering  Charente  Inferieure,  it  runs 
n.w.  past  Saintes,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  below  Rochefort,  and  opposite  the  islands 
Olerou  and  Aix.  Tliis  river  gives  its  name  to  two  departments,  both  remarkable  for 
the  productiveness  of  their  vineyards;  but  the  wines  are  mostly  used  in  the  preparation 
of  brandy  and  liquors. 

CHARENTE,  a  department  of  France,  formed  chiefly  out  of  the  old  province  of 
Angoumois,  and  situated  in  lat.  45°  10'  to  46"  8  u.,  and  long.  0°  50'  e.  to  0"  30'  west. 
Area,  about  2,200  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '76,  373,950.  It  is  generally  hilly,  and  is  watered 
by  the  river  Charente,  above  noticed,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Tardouere  and  the  Bandiat, 
with  the  rivers  Vienne  and  Dronue.  The  highest  chain  of  hills  in  the  n.  of  C.  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  heights  of  Limousin,  forming  the  watershed  towards  the  Loire. 
Remains  of  marine  productions  show  that  the  basin  of  the  C.  was  once  filled  by  the 
ocean.  The  soil  is  mostly  limestone,  here  and  there  interrupted  by  banks  of  clay  and 
gravel.  Only  a  portion  of  the  arroudissement  Confoleus  has  a  rich  vegetable  clay- 
mold.  The  clay-soil  is  cool  and  moist,  while  the  limestone  district  is  diy  and  hot. 
The  hills  are  in  many  places  clad  with  chestnut  forests.  The  climate  is  generally  mild 
and  healthy.  The  wines  grown  are  spirituous  and  fiery  in  flavor,  and  are  chiefly  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Cognac,  which  forms  the  most  important  of  the  exposts.  Trufiies 
grow  abundantly  in  several  parts.  Industry  is  in  rather  a  backward  condition.  C.  is 
divided  into  the  five  arrondissements  of  Angoulfime,  Cognac,  Ruffec,  Barbezieux,  and 
Confolens. 

CHARENTE-INFERIETJRE,  a  maritime  department  of  France,  which  includes  the 
former  province  of  Angoumois,  with  the  greater  part  of  Saintouge,  and  a  small  portion 
of  Poitou.  It  lies  in  lat.  45°  5'  to  46°  19'  n.  and  long.  0°  7'  e.  to  1°  13'  west.  The  bay  of 
Biscay  washes  its  western  boundaiy — the  coast-line,  which  is  very  broken,  measuring 
about  100  miles.  Area.  2,740  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '76,  465,628.  It  is  w^atered  on  its 
boundaries  by  the  Sevre-Niortaise  and  the  Gironde,  and  in  the  center  hy  the  navigable 
Charente  and  the  coast-stream  Sendre.  The  surface  is  level;  and  the  soil — near  the 
coast,  intersected  by  ridges  of  rock  and  sand-banks,  and  protected  from  the  sea  by  dikes — 
is  mostly  chalky  and  sandy,  but  very  fertile,  producing  hemp,  flax,  saffron,  and  wine  in 
great  quantities.  The  commerce,  facilitated  bj'  the  structure  of  the  coast,  and  by  canals 
in  the  interior,  is  considerable,  consisting  chiefly  of  brandy  and  sea-salt,  which  is  found 
in  the  department  in  great  abundance.  The  oyster  and  pilchard  fisheries  are  important. 
The  chief  harbors  are  those  of  Rochefort  and  La  Roche'le,  tlie  latter  of  which  is  the 
chief  town.  C.  is  divided  into  the  six  arrondissements  of  La  Rochelle,  Rochefort,  Mar- 
ennes,  Saintes,  Jonzac,  and  St.  Jean-d'Angely. 

CHARENTON-LE-PONT,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Slarne,  5  m.  s.e.  of  Paris.  The  bridge  over  tlie  rivei,  which  is  impor- 
tant from  a  militarj'  point  of  view,  being  considered  one  of  the  ke3'S  of  the  capital,  and 
which  has  frequently  been  the  scene  of  conflicts,  is  defended  by  two  forts,  forming  a 
part  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  At  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  the  national  lunatic 
asylum,  formerly  called  Chareuton  St.  Maurice,  and  now  St.  Maurice  simply.  Pop.  '76, 
8,744. 

CHA'RES,  4th  c.  B.C.,  an  Athenian  general  who  relieved  the  Philasians  from  the 
siege  of  the  Argives  and  Arcadians;  fought  against  Oropus;  lost  the  island  of  Corcyra 
to  Athens;  ^commanded  jointly  with  Chalnas  in  the  social  war,  and  made  a  successful 
attack  upon  Chios,  in  which  Chalnas  was  killed;  led  an  expedition  against  and  captured 
Sestos;  commanded  in  Thrace,  where  his  main  business  was  private  plundering;  and 
in  338  was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  in  the  battle  of  Chan-onea. 

CHA'RES,  a  Grecian  artist  in  brcmze,  a  native  on  Lindus,  and  the  designer  of  the 
colossus  of  Rhodes,  lived  in  the  3d  c.  B.C.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Lysippus. 

CHARGE.  In  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  C  is  a  command  to  perform  an  act,  conveyed 
in  the  letters  of  the  sovereign.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  a  messenger's  copy  for 
service,  requiring  the  person  to  obey  the  order  contained  in  the  letters — e.g.,  a  C.  on 
letters  of  horning,  or  a  C.  against  a  superior. 

CHARGE,  in  heraldry.  The  figures  repreeented  on  a  shield  are  called  charges,  and  a 
shield  with  figures  upon  it  is  said  to  be  charged  (Fr.  charge).  The  charges  in  a  shield 
ought  to  be  few  in  number,  and  strongly  marked,  both  as  regards  their  character  and 
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the  mode  of  their  representation.  The  family  shield,  belonging  to  the  head  of  tlie 
house,  ahnost  always  is  simpler,  i.e.,  has  fewer  charges,  than  the  shields  of  collaterals, 
or  even  of  junior  members. 

CHABGE,  in  military  warfare,  is  a  sudden  and  impetuous  attack  on  the  enemy,  by 
horse  or  foot,  or  l)Oth.  Its  object  usually  is  to  drive  the  enemy  from  a  particular 
position;  but  if  made  with  a  much  stronger  force,  it  may  result  in  his  actual  destruc 
tion. 

CHABGE,  in  military  pyrotechny,  is  sufficient  combustible  material  for  one  firing  or 
di-charge.  It  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  firings,  fireworks,  and  explosions;  but  the 
name  Is  generally  given  to  the  quantity  of  gunpowder  requisite  for  firing  off  a  gup,  etc. 
In  cannon,  this  varies  greatly,  from  ^  to  ^'g  of  tlie  weight  of  the  shot;  some  of  the  rifled 
ordnance  now  coming  into  use  are  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  the  C.  with  which 
they  are  fired.  The  quota  of  C.  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  various  kinds 
of  tire-arms  described  in  the  Encychpcedia.  In  bleaching  a  wall,  a  greater  C.  is  necessary 
than  in  attacking  a  ship  or  a  column  of  troops,  even  with  the  same  kind  of  gun  and 
projectile. 

CHABGEB  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  war-horse,  accustomed  to  the  din  of  battles, 
and  reliabie  under  circumstances  of  confusion  and  danger.  In  the  middle  ages,  when 
armor  was  used,  and  gunpowder  unknown,  the  militarj-  horses  were  barbed  or  buvded 
when  ridden  by  men-at-arms — that  is,  they  were  nearly  covered  with  armor.  Tlie  face, 
the  head,  and  the  ears  were  covered  witli  a  mask  called  a  c/iavfron.  to  prevent  fright 
Mlion  charging  the  enemy;  and  an  iron  spike  projected  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
The  neck  was  defended  by  small  plates  called  ci'iniereit;  the  breast  by  a  poiirinal;  and 
the  buttocks  and  haunches  by  croripieres.  These  various  pieces  of  armor  were  mostly 
made  of  metal,  but  sometimes  of  tough  leather.  The  horse  was  occasionally  covered 
with  chain-mail;  and  in  other  instances  with  a  ^rr^Tw^t.^on  of  stuffed  and  quilted  cloth. 
The  mari-at-arms  generally  rode  another  horse  when  not  charging,  to  relieve  the  C.  from 
his  great  burden.  The  barbed  orbardc  horse  received  its  name  from  an  old  French  word 
implying  covered,  clothed,  or  armed.  A  war-horse  is  still  called  a  C,  though  not  armed 
as  in  ancient  times. 

CHABGES  D'AFFAIEES  are  fourth-class  diplomatic  agents,  accredited,  not  to  the 
sovereign,  but  to  the  department  for  foreign  affairs;  they  also  hold  their  credentials 
only  from  the  minister,  and  are  sometimes  only  empowered  by  an  ambassador  to  act  in 
his  absence. 

CHABIOT,  in  ancient  times,  was  a  kind  of  carriage  used  either  for  pleasure  or  in 
war.  According  to  the  Greeks,  it  was  invented  by  Minerva;  while  Virgil  a.scribes  the 
honor  to  Erichthouius,  a  mythical  king  of  Athens,  who  is  .said  to  have  appeared  at  the 
Panathenaic  festival  founded  by  him,  in  a  car  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  ancient  C. 
had  only  two  wheels,  which  revolved  upon  the  axle,  as  in  modern  carriages.  The  pole 
was  fixed  at  its  lower  extremity  to  the  axle,  and  at  the  other  end  was  attached  to  the 
3'oke,  either  by  a  pin  or  by  ropes.  The  Greeks  and  Eomaiis  seem  never  to  have  used 
more  than  one  pole,  but  the  Lydians  had  carriages  with  two  or  three.  In  general,  the 
C.  was  drawn  by  two  horses.  Such  was  the  Roman  biaa  (q.v.),  but  we  also  read 
of  a  triga,  or  three-horse  C,  and  a  quadrif/a,  or  four-horse  one.  The  last  was  that  in 
which  the  Roman  generals  rode  during  their  triumphal  entrance  into  the  city,  and  was 
ofien  adorned  with  splendid  art.  The  war  chariot  held  two  persons — the  soldier  himself 
and  the  driver,  the  latter  of  whom  usually  occupied  the  front;  but  the  chariots  used  by 
the  Romans  in  their  public  games  held  only  the  charioteer. 

Tiie  oldest  war-chariots  of  which  we  read  arc  those  of  Pharaoh  (Exodus  xiv.  7).  All 
the  eastern  nations  used  them,  while  we  learn  from  Caesar  {De  Bell.  Gall.,  v.  19)  that  the 
Britons  also  were  familiar  with  their  use. 

CIIARIS  TICARIES,  officers  (in  Greek  ecclesiastical  history)  Avho  had  full  power 
over  the  revenues  of  hospitals  and  monasteries. 

CHABITABLE  USES  and  L.\w  of  Charities.  The  law  of  England  has  always 
anxiously,  though  too  often  ineffectually,  sought  to  provide'  for  the*preservalion  and 
proper  application  of  the  public  and  private  endowments  in  that  country  for  charitable 
purposes.  The  preceding  efforts  of  the  legislature  in  this  direction  may  now  be  .said  to 
have  been  superseded  by  the  charitable  trusts  acts  (16  and  17  Vict.  c.  137,*  18  and  19 
Vict.  c.  124,  23  and  24  Viet.  c.  136,  and  32  and  33  Vict.  c.  110).  See  CiiAniTY  Com 
Mi.ssiONEus.  As  these  .statutes  now  contain  a  species  of  code  of  charity-law,  it  will  here 
only  be  necessary  to  mention  certain  general  principles  which  govern  the  law  of  Eng 
land  in  its  relation  to  charities.  The  courts  of  equity  arc  those  which  in  general  take 
cognizance  of  all  charitable  uses,  or  trusts  of  a  p'.'.'>lic  description.  Under  the  authority 
of  these  tribunals — or  in  eases  in  which  the  annual  income  does  not  exceed  £50,  in 
accordance  with  the  act  ju«t  quoted,  under  that  of  the  county  courts  of  the  di.strict — 
trustees  may  be  called  to  account  for  the  funds  committed  to  their  charge,  or  new  trus 
tees  may  be  appointed,  improvident  alienntions  may  be  rescinded,  schemes  for  carrying 
the  donor's  object  into  effect  may  be  judicially  considered  and  adopted,  and  every 
species  of  relief  afforded  which  such  institutions  require.  Where  the  management  of 
the  charity  has  been  confided  by  the  donor  to  governors  and  other  functionaries,  the  law 
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will  not  interfere  with  their  proceedings  unless  they  can  be  shown  to  be  squandering 
the  revenues  or  otherwise  abusing  the  trust.  Where  the  crown  is  founder,  the  lord 
chancellor  is  visitor,  but  in  his  personal  character  only,  and  not  as  judge  of  the  court 
of  chancery.  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  trusts  to  which  the  e([uitable  jurisdiction  of 
the  chauceVy  exlends.  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  word  clinritable  here  includes 
institutions 'for  the  advancement  of  "learning,  science,  and  art,  and,  indeed,  for  all  useful 
public  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  supjutrt  (jf  the  poor.  It  also  comprises  all  donations 
for  pious  and  religious  objects,  under  wliich  are  included  ail  those  which  tend  to  the 
benefit  of  the  church  of  England,  or  of  any  body  of  dissenters  sanctioned  by  law. 
Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  into  tliis  category  by  2  and  3  Will.  c.  115,  and  Jews  by 
9  and  10  Vict.  c.  59,  s.  2.  The  charity  or  otlier  benevolent  purpose,  however,  mu.st  be 
public;  "for  if  a  sum  of  money  be  bequeathed,  with  direction  to  apply  it  to  such  pur- 
po.ses  of  benevolence  and  libera'lity  as  tiie  executor  shall  approve,"  or  even  "  in  private 
charity,"  the  law  will  take  no  notice  of  such  a  trust. 

Legacies  to  pious  or  charitable  uses  are  not  by  the  law  of  England  entitled  to  a  pref- 
erence, though  such  was  the  doctriue  of  the  civilians;  but  where  a  deficiency  of  assets 
arises,  they  are  abated  in  proportion  with  the  others. 

CHARITON',  a  co.  in  n.  central  Missouri,  lying  n.  and  e.  of  the  Missouri  and  w.  of 
Grand  river,  and  intersected  by  the  North  Missouri  railroad;  740  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
25,224—3958  colored.  The  surface  is  rolling  prairie  and  forest,  with  fertile  soil. 
Coal  and  limestone  are  found.  Chief  productions,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  hay,  tobacco,  and 
butter.     Co.  seat,  Keytesville. 

CHARITON,  or  Grand  Chariton,  a  river  rising  in  s.  central  Iowa,  and  flowing  s.e. 
into  Missouri,  thence  s.  joining  the  Missouri  river  in  Chariton  co. ;  250  m.  long,  and 
navigable  about  50  miles. 

CHARITY,  Sisters  of.     See  Sisters  of  Charitt. 

CHARITY  COMMISSIONERS.  A  body  of  commissioners  was  created  in  1853,  by  the 
charitable  trusts  act,  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  137  (see  Charitable  Uses),  with  power  to 
inquire  into  all  charities  in  England  and  Wales,  with  reference  to  their  nature,  objects, 
and  administration,  and  the  amount  and  condition  of  the  property  belonging  to  them. 
The  commissioners  have  power  to  call  for  the  production  of  accounts  and  documents 
from  trustees,  and  to  appoint  inspectors  to  visit  and  report  on  their  management.  The 
statute  does  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  to  the  English  universities,  or  to  the  city 
of  London.  An  annual  report  of  their  proceedings  must  be  laid  before  parliament  by 
the  commissioners. 

CHARIVARI  is  a  French  term  used  to  designate  a  wild  tumult  and  uproar,  produced 
by  the  beating  of  pans,  kettles,  and  dishes,  mingled  with  whistling,  bawling,  groans, 
and  hisses,  and  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  general  dislike  to  the  person 
against  whom  it  is  directed.  The  etymology  of  C.  is  obscure;  the  Germans  translate  it 
by  Katzeiimimk,  the  English  of  which  is  caterwauling.  In  France,  during  the  middle 
ages,  a  C.  was  generallj'^  raised  against  persons  contracting  second  nuptials,  in  wliich 
case  the  widow  was  specially  assailed.  On  these  occasions,  the  participators  in  it,  who 
were  masked,  accompanied  their  hubbub  by  the  singing  of  satirical  and  indecent  verses, 
and  would  not  cease  till  the  wedding  couple  had  purchased  their  peace  by  ransom.  C. 
answers  to  the  English  concert  upon  "  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,"  with  which  it  was 
customary  to  attack  a  married  couple  who  lived  in  notorious  discord.  It  was  also  got  up 
against  an  unequal  match,  such  as  where  there  was  great  dicsparity  in  age  between  the 
bride  and  bridegroom. 

Similar  customs  seem  to  have  existed  under  different  names  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  sometimes  they  were  of  such  a  licentious  and  violent  character  as  to  require  mili- 
tary interference  to  put  them  down.  Even  as  early  as  the  14th  c,  the  church  found 
itself  forced  to  threaten  punishment,  and  even  excommunication,  against  those  who 
participated  in  them.  In  more  recent  times,  the  C.  has  takeu  a  purely  political  coloring; 
as,  for  example,  during  the  restoration  in  France,  at  which  time,  however,  the  popular 
voice  began  to  seek  vent  by  casting  its  satirical  darts  against  public  men  through  the 
press.  The  papers  publisiied  for  this  purpose  were  calted  C,  the  most  famous  among 
which  is  the  C!i<ivii;irl,  which  was  established  in  Paris,  Dec.  2,  1832,  corresponding  to 
the  English  pubiieaiioii.  Punch  (q.v.). 

CHARKOV .     See  Kharkov. 

CHARLATAN,  a  mountebank,  quack-doctor,  or  empiric,  and  hence  any  one  who 
makes  loud  pretensions  to  knowledge  or  skill  that  he  does  not  possess.  The  word  seems 
to  be  derived  from  the  Ital.  ciarlare,  to  babble  or  talk,  the  chief  art  of  the  C.  consist- 
ing in  talk.  Charlatanism  abounds  in  all  departments  of  life,  and  manifests  itself  in 
various  wa^'^s  according  to  the  subject  and  character  of  the  person.  It  changes  also  in 
form  with  the  spirit  of  the  time.  The  medical  C.  no  longer  appears  on  a  stage  in  the 
guise  of  Dr.  Ironbeard,  but  as  a  fine-dressed  gentleman,  receiving  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments through  the  newspapers,  and  publishing  popular  medical  books,  with  the  address 
of  the  author,  and  recommendations  to  apply  to  him.  It  has  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened, however,  that  extraordinarj^  men  who  were  so  far  before  their  age  as  not  to  bo 
understood  by  it,  such  as  Paracelsus,  have  passed  for  charlatans  until  more  justly  esli- 
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mated  by  later  times.  Several  books  have  been  written  on  the  charlatanism  of  scholars, 
J.  B.  Mencke's  satire,  De  Charlatanena  Eruditorum  (Leip.  1715),  is  a  classical  work, 
wliich  has  been  continued  by  Biischel  in  his  book,  Ueber  die  Charlatanerieder  Oelehrten 
seit  Mencke. 

CHARLEMAGNE,  i.e.,  Charles  the  great,  king  of  the  Franks  (768-814  a.d.),  and 
Roman  emperor  («00-814  a.d.).  was  b.  on  2d  April,  742,  probably  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  was  tlie  son  of  Pepin  the  short,  the  tinst  Carlovingian  (q.v.)  king  of  the  Franks,  and 
grandson  of  Charles  Martel  (q.v.).  On  Pepin's  death  in  768,  he  and  his  brother  Carlo- 
man  jointly  succeeded  to  the  throne.  By  Carloman's  death,  and  the  exclusion  of  both 
hi*  sons  from  the  throne,  C.  became  sole  king.  In  772,  it  was  resolved  in  the  diet  at 
AVorms  to  make  war  against  the  Saxons,  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers,  which  they 
continually  threatened,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  Christian  religion.  C.  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Weser  in  772,  securing  his  conquests  by  castles  and  garrisons.  Pope  Adrian 
I.  now  called  him  to  his  aid  against  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards.  C.  had  mar- 
ried the  daugliter  of  Desiderius,  and  had  sent  her  back  to  her  father  because  she  bore 
him  no  children,  and  married  Ilildegarde,  daughter  of  the  Swabian  duke,  Godfrey. 
Desiderius  had  sought  revenge  hy  urging  the  pope  to  crown  the  sons  of  Carloman,  and 
on  the  pope's  refusal,  had  laid  waste  the  papal  territory.  C.  crossed  the  Alps  from 
Geneva,  with  two  armies,  In'  the  great  St.  Bernard  and  mont  Cenis,  in  773,  and  over- 
threw tlic  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  774.  The  Lombard  dukes  acknowledged  him 
as  their  king,  and  he  secured  the  pope's  favor  by  confirming  the  gift  which  Pepin  had 
made  to  the  papal  see,  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  In  775,  he  was  again  employed 
in  the  most  northerly  part  of  his  dominions,  reducing  the  Saxons  to  subjection;  in  776, 
he  suppressed  an  insurrection  in  Italy;  in  777,  he  so  completed  his  victory  over  the 
Saxons,  that  their  nobles  generally  acknowledged  him  as  their  sovereign  in  an  assembly 
at  Paderborn.  Being  now  invited  to  interpose  in  the  wars  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  in 
Spain,  he  hastened  to  that  country  in  778,  and  added  to  his  dominions  the  regions 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro.  From  Spain  he  was  summoned  in  haste  by  a  new 
insurrection  of  i^art  of  the  Saxons,  wlio  had  advanced  almost  to  Cologne,  but  whom  he 
drove  back  to  the  Elbe.  In  781,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  the  pope  crowned  his  second 
son,  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  and  his  third  son,  Louis,  an  infant  of  three  years  old,  king  of 
Aquitaine.  The  Saxons  once  more  rising  in  arms,  defeated  and  destroyed  a  Frankish 
army  on  the  Siintel  in  782,  which  C,  after  anew  victory,  fearfully  revenged  by  causing 
no  fewer  than  4,500  prisoners  to  be  executed  as  rebels  in  one  day.  A  more  general 
rising  of  the  Saxons  followed,  but  in  783-85,  the  Frankish  monarch  succeeded  in 
reducing  them  completely  to  subjection,  and  in  persuading  their  principal  chiefs  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism,  and  to  become  his  faithful  vassals.  Subsequent  insurrections  and  wars 
in  Germany,  between  this  year  and  800,  resulted  in  victories  over  the  Bulgarians  and 
Hun.s  and  in  thefui-ther  consolidation  and  extension  of  his  empire,  the  eastern  boundary 
of  which  now  reached  to  the  Raab. 

In  800,  C.  undertook  an  Italian  campaign,  which  was  attended  with  the  most  impor- 
tant consequences.  Its  immediate  purpose  was  to  support  pope  Leo  III.  against  the 
rebellious  Romans.  When  C,  on  Christmas  day,  800,  was  worshiping  in  St.  Peter's 
church,  the  pope  unexpectedly,  as  it  appeared,  set  a  crown  upon  his  head,  and,  amidst 
tlie  acclamations  of  the  people"  .saluted  him  as  Carolus  Augustus,  emperor  of  the  Romans. 
Although  this  added  nothing  directly  to  his  power,  yet  it  greatly  confirmed  and 
increa.sed  the  respect  entertained  for  him,  such  was  still  the  luster  of  a  title  with  which 
were  associated  recollections  of  all  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  A  scheme  for 
the  union  of  the  newly  revived  western  empire  with  the  empire  of  the  east,  by  C.'s 
marriage  with  Irene  (q.v.),  the  Byzantine  empress,  failed  by  reason  of  Irene's  overthrow. 
After  this,  C.  still  extended  and  confirmed  his  conquests  both  In  Spain  and  in  Germany. 
He  labored  to  bring  the  Saxons  to  a  general  reception  of  Christianity,  and  founded 
bislioprics  for  thispurpose.  To  the  end  of  his  reign,  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in 
wars,  and  insurrections  were  always  apt  to  break  out  in  the  frontier  parts  of  his  domin- 
ions; which  lie  endeavored  to  secure,  however,  not  only  by  military  power  and  arrange- 
ments, hut  by  imi)rovements  in  political  and  social  institutions.  His  views  were  liberal 
and  enlightened  to  a  degree  rare  for  many  subsequent  ages.  Whilst  he  made  the  power 
of  the  central  government  to  be  felt  to  the  utmost  extremities  of  his  empire,  he  recog- 
nized in  his  subjects  civil  rights,  and  a  limitation  of  monarchic  power  by  their  a.ssem- 
blies.  He  zealously  endeavored  to  promote  education,  agi-iculture,  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  lie  projected  great  national  works,  one  of  which  was  a  canal  to  con- 
nect the  Rhine  and  the  Danube;  but  he  deemed  nothing  beneath  his  attention  which 
concerned  the  interests  of  his  eminre  or  of  his  subjects.  He  required  his  subjects  to 
pl.int  certain  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  thus  extended  northward 
m  Europe.  His  own  domains  were  an  example  of  superior  cultivation.  He  had  a 
school  in  his  palace  for  the  .sons  of  his  servants.  He  built  sumptuous  i)alaces,  particu- 
larly at  his  favorite  residences,  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  and  Ingelheim — for  he  had  no  fixed 
capital — and  many  churches.  Learned  men  were  encouraged  to  come  to  his  court.  He 
himself  possessed  an  amount  of  learning  unusual  in  liis  age;  he  could  speak  Latin  and 
read  Greek.  He  attempted  to  draw  up  a  grammar  of  his  own  language.  C.  was  of 
more  than  ordinary  stature,  and  of  a  noble  and  commanding  appearance.     He  waa  fond 
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of  manly  exercises,  particularly  of  hunting.  He  was  too  amorous,  but  in  eating  and 
drinkiug  he  was  very  moderate.  His  fanve  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  world:  in  768, 
Harun-al-Kaschid  si'ul  ambassadors  to  salute  him.  He  enjoyed  good  health  till  shortly 
before  his  death,  28th  Jan.,  814.  He  was  buried  at  Aix-ia-Cliai)elle  (q.v.),  in  a  church 
which  he  had  built  there.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis,  styled  Louis  le  Debon- 
naire,  the  only  one  of  his  sous  wlio  survived  him;  but  the  greatness  of  his  dynasty  ter- 
minated with  his  own  life.  C.  is  styled  Charles  I.  in  the  enumeration  both  of  the 
French  kings  and  of  the  German  or  Roman  emperors.  Ba^'ules  his  capitHlaries  (q.v.), 
there  are  extant  letters  and  Latin  poems  ascribed  to  him.  .His  life  was  written  by  his 
secretary,  Egiuhard. 

CHARLEMONT.     See  GrvET,  ante. 

CHABLEBOI,  a  Belgian  t.  and  fortress  in  the  province  of  Hainaut,  stands  on  the 
Sambre,  between  Mons  and  Namur,  on  the  line  of  the  Brussels  and  Namur  railway. 
The  pop.  is  (1873j  12.150,  who  carry  on  considerable  manufactures  in  hardware,  glass, 
woolen-yarn,  etc.  The  district  is  rich  in  coal,  and  the  number  of  smelting-furnaces  and 
nail-factories  in  the  neighborhood  is  very  great.  The  ironworks  of  Couillet,  which  yield 
a  third  of  all  the  ca.st-iron  produced  in  Belgium,  lie  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  town. 
C.  possesses  considerable  historical  and  political  interest  as  a  fortress.  The  fortifica- 
tions were  begun  by  the  Spaniards  in  1666,  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French  next 
year,  they  were  completed  by  Vauban.  After  six  exchanges  of  masters  between  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748,  left  C.  in  the  possession  of 
Austria.  In  1794,  after  a  protracted  and  desperate  resistance,  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
French  by  capitulation,  when  the  fortifications  were  demolished.  The  importance  of 
the  place'in  a  strategic  point  of  view  having  become  apparent  during  the  campaign  of 
1815,  the  fortifications  have  been  since  restored. 

CHARLES,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Maryland,  between  the  Potomac  and  Pawtucket  rivers; 
450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 18,548 — 10,852  colored.  Surface  uneven,  with  forests  of  locust,  oak, 
ash,  chestnut,  and  cedar.     Tobacco  is  the  main  production.     Co.  .seat,  Port  Tobacco. 

CHAELES  I.,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (162.5^9),  was  b.  at  Dunferm- 
line, 19th  Nov.,  1600,  and  was  the  second  .son  of  James  I.  of  England  (VL  of  Scotland). 
On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  Henry,  in  1612,  he  became  prince  of  Wales,  and  heir- 
apparent  to  his  father  s  throne;  to  which  he  succeeded  in  1625,  but  found  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  a  contest  in  progress  between  king  and  people.  He  had  inherited 
from  his  father  the  most  extreme  notions  of  kingly  prerogative,  and  he  mistook  the 
genera!  movement  in  the  public  mind  for  an  agitation  amongst  a  few  disaffected  persons. 
He  had  deeply  imbibed  his  father's  notion,  that  an  Episcopal  church  was  the  most  con- 
sistent with  the  proper  authority  of  kings;  and  he  adopted  severe  and  persecuting 
measures  again.st  the  Puritans  in  England  and  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland.  He  mar- 
ried a  Roman  Catholic,  Maria  Henrietta  of  France,  a  marriage  most  displeasing  to  the 
nation;  and  even  so  far  despised  public  opinion  as  to  make  his  father's  favorite,  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  his  prime  minister  and  chief  adviser.  The  English  parliament, 
which  he  assembled  in  1625,  was  resolved  upon  the  vindication  of  the  national  liberties, 
and  was  therefore  very  sparing  in  its  grants  of  subsidies,  while  that  of  1626,  instead  of 
freely  granting  supplies,  resolved  upon  the  impeachment  of  Buckingham;  whereupon 
the  king  threw  into  pri.'fon  two  of  the  boldest  members.  Elliot  and  Digges;  dissolved 
parliament;  and,  to  procure  money,  had  recourse  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  forced 
loans,  and  a  tax  upon  the  seaports  (sMp-monei/),  imposed  by  the  mere  exercise  of  royal 
authority.  By  all  this,  public  feeling  was  more  and  more  embittered.  In  1628,  C. 
found  it  necessary  again  to  summon  a  parliament;  and  the  parliament,  very  resolute  to 
maintain  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  presented  the  petition  known  in  history  as  the  Peti- 
iio/i  of  Riffht  {q.v).  C.  temporized,  conceded,  and  finally,  although  the  assassination  of 
Buckingham  had  removed  one  cause  of  strife,  assumed  a  threatening  tone,  and  dissolved 
the  parliament,  10th  >Iar.,  1629.  He  even  caused  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  to  be  imprisoned.  He  now  governed  for  11-  years  without  a  parliament,  hav- 
ing Laud  (q.v.)  and  Strafford  (q.v.)  for  his  chief  advisers,  and  obtaining  for  his  edicts 
the  .semblance  of  a  legal  sanction  by  means  of  the  star  chamber  (q.v.).  All  this  while, 
the  storm  was  gathering,  the  love  of  liberty  increased,  and  republican  principles  were 
developed  and  extended.  The  policy  which  C.  adopted  was  that  of  more  severe  repres- 
sion. At  length,  in  1638,  Scotland  assumed  an  attitude  of  determined  resistance  to  the 
imposition  of  a  liturgy  and  of  Episcopal  church-government.  The  national  covenant 
(q.v.)  was  subscribed,  Presbyterianism  was  completely  restored;  and  in  1639,  the  king 
having  assembled  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  Scotland  to  subjection,  the  Scot- 
tish covenanters  also  took  up  arms,  and  advanced  to  the  English  border,  many  of  the 
English  regarding  their  approach  with  joy.  Civil  war  was,  however,  prevented  for 
the  time,  by  conces.sions  on  the  part  of  the  king.  Unable  to  do  without  supplies  any 
longer,  C.  summoned  an  English  parliament  in  1640,  which,  instead  of  listening  to  his 
demands,  began  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  public  grievances.  C.  soon  dissolved  the  par- 
liament, and  assembled  an  army  to  resist  the  Scots,  who  had  again  taken  up  arms  and 
entered  England;  but  hi.s  army  was  defeated  by  them  at  Newburn-upon-Tyne,  and  they 
advanced  southward,  with  the  sympathy  and  ::ood  wishes  of  no  .small  part  of  the  king's 
English  subjects.     Much  against  his  will,  C.  was  now  compelled  again  to  call  a  parlia- 
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ment,  whose  memorable  sittings  began  on  3d  Nov.,  1640.  Both  houses  were  resolute  in 
their  opposition  to  his  despotism.  They  began  by  the  impeachment  of  the  ministers  and 
high  otticers  of  state,  and  declared  the  decrees  of  the  star  cliamber  and  court  of  high 
commission  to  be  null  and  void.  They  passed  a  bill  in  favor  of  triennial  parliaments; 
and  the  king,  in  trepidation,  gave  it  his  assent.  He  also  consented,  although  against  his 
own  couvictious,  to  the  execution  of  Stratford;  and  even  gave  his  assent  to  an  act  which 
provided  that  the  present  parliament  should  not  be  dissolved,  prorogued,  or  adjourned, 
without  its  own  consent.  Hoping  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Scots,  he  now  visited  Scot- 
land; but  whilst  he  vras  there,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  accompanied  with  a 
fearful  massacre  of  Protestants.  The  prospect  of  a  peaceful  accommodation  was  now 
almost  destroyed;  the  English  parliament  enlarged  its  demands;  the  king,  after  seeming 
to  yield,  took  the  extraoRlinary  step  of  suddeidy,  on  4th  Jan.,  1642,  appearing  in  the 
house  of  commons,  accusing  five  members — Pym,  Hampden,  Hollis,  Hazdrig,  and 
Stroud — of  high  treason,  and'demandiug  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to  him.  Both 
houses  of  parliament  espoused  their  cause,  and  the  city  of  London  showed  a  determina- 
tion to  defend  them  by  arms.  C.  left  London  Avith  his  family,  and  the  parliament 
declared  the  kingdom  in  danger.  Civil  war  began;  the  royalists  had  at  first  the  advan- 
tage, but  the  national  feeliug'was  with  the  parliament.  Negotiations  were  from  time  to 
time  opened  or  renewed,  but  always  in  vain.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  on  15th 
June,  1G45,  in  which  his  army  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  parliamentary  troops  under 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  C.  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Scottish  camp.  Nego- 
tiations still  proving  fruitless,  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  English  parliamentary  army. 
Negotiations  were  still  attempted  with  C.  in  his  captivity;  but  resulted  in  nothing. 
Finally,  C.  fled,  was  taken,  refused  the  ultimatum  of  the  army,  and  so  enraged  Crom- 
.  well  and  the  Independents,  that  parliament  was  obliged  to  pass  an  act  declaring  all 
negotiation  with  the  king  to  be  treason.  The  Presbyterians  of  England  and  the  Scots, 
who  were  always  haunted  by  the  idea  that  there  was  something  sacred  and  inviolable  in 
monarchy,  thought  to  rescue  the  king  from  the  hands  of  the  Independents,  but  were 
defeated,"  and  all  the  Presbyterians  were  forcibly  expelled  from  the  English  house  of 
commons,  whicii  now  consisting  only  of  about  60  members — the  Kv7np  parliament — 
appointed  a  court  composed  of  persons  from  the  army,  the  house  of  commons,  and  the 
citv  of  London,  to  try  the  king.  The  court  was  opened  with  great  solemnity  in  West- 
minster hall  on  30th  Jan.,  1649.  About  70  members  took  part  in  its  proceedings. 
On  the  27th  of  Jan.,  C.  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  tyrant,  murderer,  and  enemy  of  the 
nation.  The  Scots  protested,  the  royal  family  entreated,  and  the  court  of  France  and 
states-general  of  the  Netherlands  interceded,  but  in  vain.  On  30th  Jan.,  1649,  he 
was  beheaded  in  front  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  In  his  last  hours  he  showed  great 
calmness  and  presence  of  mind.  In  his  private  character,  C.  was  a  man  of  cultivated 
mind,  kind,  and  of  irreproachable  life;  but  in  political  affairs  he  was  unscrupulous,  and 
had  recourse  to  dissimulation  and  falsehood  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes. 
In  the  estimation  of  many  who  do  not  condemn  it  on  moral  grounds,  his  execution  was 
a  great  political  blunder.  From  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  30lh  of  Jan.  was 
observed  in  the  church  of  England  with  special  religious  services,  as  tlie  day  of  king 
Cimrles  tlie  marfi/}:  This  commemoration,  otlensive  to  great  part  of  the  community, 
and  of  the  members  of  the  established  church  itself,  was  abolished  by  act  of  i)arlia- 
ment  in  1859. 

CHAELES  II.,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  (1649-85),  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles  I.,  was  b.  29th  ^lay,  1630,  and  went  with  his  mother  to  France  during  the  civil 
war.  He  wivs  at  tlie  Hague  at  the  time  of  his  father's  execution,  and  immediately- 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  He  meditated  an  expedition  to  Ireland  for  the  assertion  of 
his  claims,  when  the  Scots  offered  him  their  crown  in  1650,  and  proceeding  to  Scotland, 
he  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  the  beginning  of  1651.  The  limitations,  however,  under 
which  he  receivetl  the  crown,  were  disagreeable  to  him,  and  lie  liated  the  restraint  put 
upon  his  inclinations  by  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Dun- 
bar, he  put  liimself  at  the  head  of  "tiieir  army,  in  hope  of  rousing  the  royalists  of  Eng- 
land to  his  support;  but  was  completely  defeated  by  Cromwell,  at  Worcester,  on  3d 
Sept.,  1651.  He  nnule  his  escape,  amid.st  many  dangers,  to  Fiance,  where  liis  situation 
was  by  no  means  agreeable,  and  from  which  he  went  to  Cologne,  and  afterwards  to  the 
NetheVlands.  After  CJromwell's  death,  the  desire  of  the  English  for  a  settler!  govern- 
ment leading  to  the  restoration  of  the  liou.se  of  Stuart,  he  landed  at  Dover,  on  26th  May, 
1660,  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the  people,  and  ascended  the  throne  almost 
untranuncled  by  a. single  condition.  He  was  surrounded  by  men  of  extreme  party -feeling, 
among  whom  the  most  influential  was  the  chancellor.  Clarendon  (q.v.).  The  persons 
immediately  concerned  in  the  death  of  Charles  I.  were  brought  to  the  scaffold;  Episco- 
pacy was  restored;  and  the  Presbyterians  and  other  non-conformists,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  were  subjected  to  great  hardship  and  persecution.  The  king  was  extrava- 
gant, and  soon  found  himself  in  want  of  nionev:  he  married  the  princess  Catharine  of 
Portugal,  for  the  sake  of  her  large  dowry;  he  shamefully  sold  Dunkirk  and  Mardyke 
to  the  French;  and  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  agreed  to  make  war  against  the 
united  provinces,  although  .such  a  war  was  contrary  to  all  the  feelings  of  the  English 
people  and  the  interests  of  English  commerce.     The  Dutch  fleet,  under  De  Kuyter, 
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entered  the  Thames,  and  C.  was  compelled  to  make  an  ignominious  peace.  After 
the  fall  of  Clarendon,  the  ministry  known  as  the  Cabal  (q.v.)  ministry  came  into 
power — a  ministry  hateful  to  the  country,  composed  of  unprincipled  men,  and  bent 
upon  the  restoration  of  popery  and  absolute  monarchy.  C.  souglit  to  conciliate  the 
people  by  the  triple  alliance,  in'May,  1668,  with  Sweden  and  the  states  general ;  but  the 
French  court  soon  found  means  to  persuade  him  again  to  make  war  against  the  united 
provinces.  He  basely  accepted  pecuniary  gifts  and  a  pension  from  the  French  govern- 
ment; and,  as  even  this,  with  all  that  he  could  get  from  his  parliament,  was  iusuthcient 
for  his  expenses,  he  had  recourse  to  illegal  means  of  raising  money.  The  story  of  the 
j)opi)<h  plot  (q.v.)  against  the  life  of  the  king  caused  prodigious  excitement  amongst  the 
people,  and  lord  Stafford  and  many  other  persons  were  most  unjustly  brought  to  the 
scaffold.  The  parliament  of  1679,  very  much  against  the  will  of  the  court,  enacted 
the  celebrated  habeas  corpus  act  (q.v.):  and  a  bill  was  under  consideration  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  king's  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  from  the  throne,  on  account  of  his  avov/al 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  king,  at  this  period  of  his  reign,  had,  however, 
completely  crushed  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  was  more  absolute  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  had  been  on 'either  of  the  British  thrones.  Most  arbitrary  measures 
were  adopted.  The  city  of  London  was  deprived  of  its  privileges,  because  of  the  elec- 
tion of  a  sheriff  disagreeable  to  the  court.  The  By-house  plot  (q.v.),  a  widely-extended 
conspiracy,  and  in  vdiich  the  king's  natural  son,  the  duke  of  Monmouth  (q.v.),  was  con- 
cerned, was  discovered  in  1683,  and  cost  the  lives  of  a  number  of  persons,  amongst 
whom  were  lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sidney.  C,  however,  appears  to  have  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  a  more  liberal  policy,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  carried  off  by 
death,  on  6th  Feb.,  1685.  In  his  dying  hours,  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  altliough  he  had  not  previously  avowed  his  attachment  to  that  religion. 
His  reign  was  full  of  events  dishonorable  to  his  country,  and  of  Avhich  he  himself  was 
generally  the  cause.  His  life  was  most  dissolute;  his  adulteries,  and  the  profligacy  of 
his  court,  scarcely  paralleled  in  British  history.  He  had  an  affability,  however,  which 
won  for  him  a  certain  sort  of  popularity. 

CHARLES  I.,  THE  Bald,  823-77;  King  of  France  and  emperor  of  the  Romans,  son 
of  Louis  le  Debonnaire  by  his  second  wife,  Judith.  The  father,  in  order  to  furnish 
C.  a  kingdom,  took  away  portions  of  the  territory  of  the  other  sous,  and  war  among 
them  followed,  which  ended  in  leaving  C.  in  possession  of  a  large  kingdom  in  the 
w.  part  of  the  empire.  When  Louis  died,  C.  undertook  to  succeed  him  as  the 
emperor,  and  made  an  alliance  willi  his  brother  Louis,  the  German.  In  8-tl,  C. 
defeated  his  rival  and  eldest  brother,  Lothaire.  In  843,  the  treaty  of  Verdun  coniirmed 
C.  in  po.ssession  of  the  kingdom,  Avhich  comprised  all  France  west  of  the  Meuse, 
Saone,  and  Rhone,  and  Spainfrom  the  Ebro  to  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  government  of 
C.  was  weak;  the  Norsemen  pillaged  the  country  almost  without  resistance;  and 
finally  the  people,  in  despair  of  relief,  called  in  the  aid  of  his  brother  Louis,  who  drove 
C.  from  the  country  for  a  time.  But  C.  had  the  church  on  his  side,  being  entirely 
under  control  of  the  bishops,  and  in  875  he  was  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope.  Louis 
was  too  strong  for  him,  however,  and  he  never  to  any  great  extent  recovered  his  power. 
He  died  in  877,  near  mont  Cenis,  while  on  his  way  against  the  Saracens  at  the  request  of 
the  pope. 

CHARLES  II.,  THE  Fat,  832-88;  King  of  the  Franks  and  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
third  son  of  Louis  the  German.  From  his  father,  C.  inherited  Swabia;  in  880,  the 
death  of  his  brother  Carloman  of  Bavaria  made  him  king  of  Italy;  in  881,  he  Avas 
crowned  emperor;  the  death  of  Louis  of  Saxony  in  882,  also  a  brother,  brought  him 
all  Germany;  and  that  of  Carloman,  the  French  king,  in  885,  left  him  all  France;  and 
so  by  no  effort  of  his  own,  but  by  natural  causes  solely,  C.  became  sovereign  of  all  the 
dominions  of  Charlemagne.  But  he  was  a  weak,  gluttonous  creature,  more  intent  upon 
the  pleasures  of  tlie  table  than  upon  matters  of  state.  The  Norsemen  sailed  up  the 
Seine  and  laid  siege  to  Paris,  and  C,  instead  of  making  even  an  attempt  at  resistance, 
bought  them  off  with  700  pounds  of  silver  and  a  free  passage  to  the  upper  Seine  and 
Burgundy,  where  they  might  ravage  at  will.  In  887,  C.  was  deposed  by  his  people,  and 
diedTthe  next  year  in  a  cloister. 

CHARLES  III.,  THE  Simple,  879-929;  King  of  France;  posthumous  son  of  Louis 
the  stammerer.  By  the  death  of  his  rival,  Charles  the  fat,  in  887,  he  obtained  possession 
of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  most  conspicuous  act  of  his  reign  was  the  cession  to  the 
harassing  Norsemen  of  the  territory  afterwards  known  as  Normandy,  on  condition  that 
the  heathen  should  be  baptized,  that  RoUo  (Hrolf  Ganger,  or  Ralph  tiie  walker,  a  Danish 
pirate  chief,  and  the  ancestor  of  William  the  conqueror,  of  England)  should  niiirry 
Charles's  sister,  and  become  a  duke  and  vassal  of  the  crown.  In  922,  the  barons  rebelled 
against  Charles,  and  elected  Robert,  brother  of  the  previous  king,  in  his  place;  but 
Robert  was  killed  by  Charles's  own  hand  in  the  battle  of  Soissons,  though  that  did  not 
secure  to  him  the  victory.  The  barons  then  chose  for  king  Raoul,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
After  many  failures,  misfortunes,  and  a  long  imprisonment,  Charles  died  at  Peronne. 

CHARLES  IV.,  THE  Fair,  1294-1328;  King  of  France  and  Navarre;  third  son  of 
Philip  the  fair,  succeeded  his  brother  Philip  V.,  in  1322.  The  chief  purpo.ses  of  his 
policy  were  to  free  the  countiy  from  the  Lombards,  and  from  the  exactions  of  the  bai'ons 
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and  the  judges.  He  also  did  something  towards  improving  the  condition  of  the  Jews, 
and  assisted  his  sister  Isabella  in  her  contest  with  her  husband,  Edward  II.  of  England. 
In  V.'>2~),  l)eing  supported  by  the  pope,  Charles  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  attain  the 
imperial  crown. 

CHARLES  v.,  surnamcd  the  Wise,  King  of  France  (1364-80),  was  the  son  of  king 
John,  and  was  b.  ou  21st  Jan.,  1337.  His  father  being  made  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the 
battle  of  Poictiers,  ou  19th  Sept.,  1356,  he  assumed  the  regency.  The  most  signiti- 
caut  events  which  occurred  under  his  rule,  were  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  bourgeoimie 
to  deliver  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  and  the  court,  and  the  peasant  war 
called  Wic  Jiicqiicrie  (q.w).  His  father  dying,  8th  April,  136-1,  C.  ascended  the  throne, 
and  by  his  cautious  policy  rescued  the  kingdom  from  some  of  its  troubles,  and  reestab- 
li.shed  the  power  of  the  crown,  which  had  been  much  shaken.  War  with  England  raged 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  with  results  highly  favorable  to  C,  who  stripped  his  enemies 
of  all  their  conquests  in  France,  except  a  few  fortified  places.  He  died  16th  Sept.,  1380. 
C.  was  fond  of  books  and  the  company  of  learned  men,  but  was  not  above  the  natural 
weakness  of  kings  for  outward  pomp  and  nuiguiticencc. 

CHAELESTI.,  King  of  France  (1380-1422),  b.  at  Paris,  3d  Dec,  1368,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Charles  V.  He  was  only  13  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  For  sev- 
eral years,  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  acted  as  regent.  In  1388,  C.  took  tlie  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hand,  but  during  his  life-time  was  so  often  afflicted  with 
insanity,  that  party  strife  raged  without  much  check.  The  two  great  families  whose 
influence  divided  the  nation,  were  those  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy.  It  was  the  Orleans 
party  which  called  in  the  assi.^tance  of  the  English,  and  brought  about  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  so  disiistrous  to  the  French  nation.  Subsequently  the  Burgundians  allied 
themselves  to  the  English,  wlio  laid  waste  the  whole  of  northern  France.  In  the  midst 
of  these  calamities,  C.  died,  21st  Oct.,  1422. 

CHARLES  VII.,  King  of  France  (1422-61).  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  VI.,  was 
b.  on  22d  Feb.,  1403.  On  his  fatlier's  death  he  -"as  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  wliich 
he  held  possession  of  the  southern  provinces  &i  the  kingdom;  Paiis  and  the  north  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  p]nglish,  who  proclaimed  Henry  Yl.  of  England  king  of  France,  and 
appointed  the  duke  of  Bedford  regent.  For  some  time  the  events  of  war  were  luifavor- 
abie  to  C,  who  was  compelled,  in  1424,  to  evacuate  Champagne,  and,  in  1425,  Maine. 
In  1426.  the  count  Dunois  gained  the  first  victory  over  the  English  at  Montargis;  but  in 
the  year  following  they  besieged  Orleans,  a  i)lace  of  great  importance  to  C,  as  .securing 
a  connection  with  the  north,  and  he  was  roused  to  fresh  energy.  At  this  time,  also,  Joan 
of  Arc  (q.v.),  the  maid  of  Orleans,  by  her  wonderful  coinage  and  confidence  of  a 
heavenly  mission,  roused  the  fervor  both  of  iioIjIcs  and  people.  The  siege  of  Orleans 
was  raised  in  May,  1429;  the  English  retired  disheartened,  and  gradually  lo.st  their  acquisi- 
tions in  France.  A  treaty  between  the  Frencii  king  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  greatly 
advanced  the  French  cause.  In  1436,  C.  entered  Paris;  and  during  the  further  progress 
of  the  war,  the  English  lost  all  their  strongholds  except  Calais.  In  1452,  they  were 
finally  defeated  at  Castillon.  After  he  was  established  ou  his  throne,  C.  devoted  him- 
self to  tiie  reorganization  of  the  government,  in  which  everything  had  fallen  into  con- 
fusion, but  showed  a  strong  anxiety  to  frame  it  according  to  a  scheme  of  perfect 
despotism,  and  for  this  i)urpose  to  provide  him.self  with  a  powerful  and  well-disciplined 
standing  army,  which  caused  some  discontentment  among  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom. 
His  government,  however,  was  mild,  and  under  it  France  recoveied  in  some  measure  from 
the  effects  of  the  terrible  calamities  which  it  had  endured.  His  last  years  were  embit- 
tered by  the  conduct  of  ins  son,  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI. ;  and  his  apprehen- 
sion that  his  son  would  poison  him  was  so  strong,  that  his  consequent  abstinence  from 
food  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Melun  on  22d  July, 
1461. 

CHARLES  VIII.,King  of  France  (1483-98).  was  b.  at  Amboise  on  30th  June,  1470, 
and  succeeded  to  the  tlirone  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Louis  XI.  F'or  some  time  tiie 
government  was  carried  on  under  the  regency  of  his  sister,  Anne  of  Beaujeu.  When 
C.  attained  his  21st  year,  he  took  the  royal  power  into  his  own  hand,  and  .soon  devel- 
oped a  bold  and  amltitious  spirit.  The  most  important  incident  of  his  career  was  his 
conquest  of  Naples  in  1495.  to  the  throne  of  which  he  believed  he  had  a  claim.  The 
Italian  princes  and  other  European  potentates  were  alarmed  by  his  success.  A  league 
was  hastily  formed  between  the  pope,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  the 
repulilic  of  Venice,  and  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  to  oppose  his  return  to  France  C, 
however,  gallantly  broke  tiirough  the  allied  forcerj  near  I'iacenza.  and  effected  a  retreat 
to  his  own  country.  It  was  with  dilliculty  he  was  hindeicd  by  his  councilors  from 
resuming  his  warlike  designs  on  Italy.  C.  is  also  said  tohavi;  meditated  the  expulsion 
of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  making  himself  emperor  of  Constantinople;  having 
received  from  Andreas  Pahx'ologus,  the  grandson  of  the  last  Grecian  emperor,  a  trans- 
ference of  Ills  claims  to  tiie  liyzantine  throne.     He  died  7th  April.  1498. 

CHARLES  IX.,  King  of  France  (1560-74).  the  second  son  of  Henry  II.  and  of  Catha- 
rine de'  Medici  (q.v.),  was  b.  at  St.  Germain  en  I/aye  on  27th  June.  1550.  and  on  5lh 
Dec,  1560,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Francis  11.    His  char- 
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acter  was  a  compound  of  passion,  acuteness,  heartlessness,  and  cunning.  Although 
only  24  years  of  ago  when  he  died,  so  well  had  his  detestable  mother  trained  him  to  a 
love  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  tliat  he  found  time,  with  her  assistance  and  that  of  the 
Guises,  to  perpetrate  an  act  so  hideouslj^  diabolical,  that  all  civilized  Europe  still  shud- 
ders at  the  recollection.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  (q.v.),  24th  Aug.,  1572, 
was  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  treacheries  towards  tlie  Huguenots,  which  disgraced 
his  reign.  The  result  Avas,  that  civil  war  broke  out  anew,  and  assumed  a  very  threat- 
enintr  character,  as  political  malcontents  associated  themselves  with  the  Protestants. 
C.  died  May  30,  1574. 

CHARLES  X.,  King  of  France  (1824^30),  third  son  of  the  dauphin  Louis,  and  grand- 
son of  Louis  XV.,  was  b.  at  Versailles,  9th  Oct.,  1757.  He  received  the  title  of  count 
d'Artois,  and  in  1773  married  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy.  After  the  events  of  14th  July, 
1789,  he  and  the  prince  of  Conde  took  the  lead  of  the  emigration.  In  1796,  he  sailed 
from  England  with  a  squadron  under  commodore  Warren,  on  an  expedition  to  the 
western  coasts  of  France,  whereupon  twentj' departments  rose  in  insurrection;  but  he 
had  not  courage  to  land  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  whom  he  basely 
left  to  the  vengeance  of  the  republicans.  Detested  now  by  the  royalists  of  France,  and 
despised  by  the  British,  he  lived  in  obscurity  luitil  the  allies  entered  Paris  in  1814,  when 
he  appeared  in  France  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  the  end  of  despotism,  of  conscriptions,  and  of  oppressive  taxes.  After  the 
second  restoration,  he  took  little  open  part  in  politics,  but  lived  surrounded  with  priests, 
Jesuits,  and  nobles  of  the  old  school ;  and  in  this  circle  originated  the  tyrannical  and 
unconstitutional  measures  to  which  even  Louis  XVIIL  made  considerable  opposition, 
bnt  which  at  this  time  disgraced  the  government  of  France.  The  death  of  Louis,  on 
16th  Sept.,  1824,  brought  C.  to  the  throne.  He  took  the  oath  of  adherence  to  the  char- 
ter, but  soon  displayed  his  intention  of  restoring  as  much  as  possible  the  absolutism  of 
the  old  French  monarchy.  Popular  discontent  rapidly  increased.  A  royal  speech, 
of  a  threatening  character,  on  2d  Mar. ,  1830,  was  followed  by  an  address  of  remonstrance, 
signed  by  221  deputies,  upon  which  the  king  dissolved  the  chambers.  The  deputies 
who  signed  the  address  were  all  reelected,  but  the  court  taking  fresh  courage  from  the 
success  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  the  celebrated  ordinances  of  25th  July  were  signed 
by  the  king,  putting  an  end  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  already  largely  curtailed, 
appointing  a  new  mode  of  election,  and  dissolving  the  recently  elected  chamber.  The 
capital  took  up  arms,  the  guards  refused  to  act,  and  the  king  soon  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  flee.  As  a  last  resource,  he  abaicated  the  throne,  on  2d  Aug.,  1830,  in  favor 
of  his  grandson,  Henry,  duke  of  Bordeaux,  the  dauphin  also  consenting  to  this  act. 
But  it  was  too  late;  the  revolution  was  accomplished,  and  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of 
Orleans,  was  chosen  king  of  the  French.  C.  made  his  escape  to  England,  resided  for 
some  time  at  Holyrood,  and  afterwards  at  Prague.  He  took  no  part  in  the  political 
intrigues  and  attempts  of  the  duchess  de  Berri.  He  died  of  cholera  at  Gorz,  on  6th  Nov., 
1836.  His  only  surviving  descendant,  in  the  male  line,  is  his  grandson,  the  count  of 
Chambord  (q.v.). 

CHARLES  IV.,  German  emperor  (1346-78),  was  b.  at  Prague  in  1316.  and  was  the 
son  of  king  John  of  Bohemia,  of  the  house  of  Luxembourg,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Crecy.  At  the  instigation  of  pope  Clement  VL,  to  whom  he  had  previously  taken  an 
oath  of  humiliating  submission  at  Avignon,  he  was  elected  emperor  by  a  portion  of 
the  electors  on  11th  July,  1346,  although  Louis  IV.  then  actually  filled  the  imperial 
throne.  But  even  after  the  death  of  Louis,  it  was  not  witho\xt  difficulty  that  he 
obtained  secure  possession  of  it.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan  in  1354, 
and  emperor  at  Rome  in  1355.  In  1356,  he  issued  the  golden  bull  (q.v.),  the  funda- 
mental law  concerning  the  election  of  German  emperors;  in  defiance  of  the  very  letter  of 
which  he  afterwards,  by  large  bribes,  secured  for  his  own  son,  \Vences!au«,  the  succes- 
sion to  the  empire.  He  died  at  Prague,  29th  Nov.,  1378.  C.  was  an  artful  politician, 
but  destitute  of  true  greatness.  He  sought  the  support  of  the  clergy  bv  undue  con- 
cessions, sold  rights  and  privileges  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  einpire  for  money, 
and  cared  chiefly  for  the  prosperity  of  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

CHARLES  v.,  German  emperor,  was  b.  at  Ghent  on  24th  Feb.,  1500.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  and  of  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain.  Philip's  parents  were  the  emperor  3Iaximilian"and  3Iaria,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Charles  the  bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  On  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, Ferdmand,  in  1516,  C.  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  Spain  by  the  tttle  of 
Charles  I.,  his  mother  Joanna  being  of  disordered  intellect  and  incapable  of  reigning. 
He  was  not,  however,  very  favorably  received  by  the  Spanish  nobles,  who  were  doubt- 
ful of  his  right,  and  jealous  of  the  followers  whom  he  brought  from  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  he  had  been  educated.  All  the  abilities  of  his  famous  minister  Ximenes 
(q.v.)  were  requisite  to  prevent  an  open  revolt.  On  the  death  of  Maximilian  in  1519, 
C.  was  elected  German  emperor  from  amongst  a  number  of  competitors,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  the  elector  Frederic  of  Saxony.  In  his  earlier  years  he  had  been 
frivolous  and  dissolute,  but  he  now  became  mindful  of  the  duties  and  dignity  of  his 
high  position.  On  22d  Oct.,  1520,  he  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  received 
from  the  pope  the  title  of  Roman  emperor.     He  ascended  the  imperial  throne  at  a 
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time  when  Germany  was  in  a  state  of  unprecedented  agitation  concerning  the  doctrines 

Eroclaimcd  by  Luther.  To  restore  tranquillity,  a  great  diet  was  held  at  Worms  in'1521, 
lUther's  declaration  of  his  principles  before  which  forms  a  well-known  and  important 
passage  in  the  history  of  the  reformation.  In  1532,  he  reduced  to  subjection  the  towns 
of  Castile,  which  had  leagued  themselves  together  for  tiie  iiiainteuance  of  their  ancient 
liberties.  He  was  likewise  successful  in  his  war  against  the  Turks  under  Solyman  the 
great.  C.  was  involved  also  in  a  struggle  of  long  duration  with  France,  in  which,  after 
many  alternations  of  fortune,  his  armies  at  last  drove  the  French  from  the  greater  part 
of  tlieir  conquests  in  Italy;  and  Francis  I.  of  France  fell  into  his  hands  as  a  prisoner, 
after  a  battle  by  which  the  siege  of  Pavia  was  raised  on  24th  Feb.,  1525. 

The  pope,  however,  began  to  grow  alarmed  at  his  victories,  and  therefore  allied  him- 
self witli  France  and  the  principal  Italian  states,  and  reletised  the  king  of  France  from 
the  obligations  under  which  he  had  come  by  his  treaty  with  Charles.  It  was  the  pope's 
object  to  exclude  C.  from  all  dominion  in  Italy;  but  the  emperor's  forces  under  Charles 
of  Bourbon,  the  former  cou.'^table  of  France,  took  Rome  itself  by  storm,  plundered  it, 
and  made  the  pope  prisoner.  C.  pretended  great  regret  for  this,  went  into  mourning 
with  all  his  court,  and  caused  prayers  to  be  .said  for  the  pope's  liberation,  whilst  by 
his  own  directions  tlie  pope  was  kept  for  seven  months  a  captive.  Peace  was  con- 
cluded in  1521),  on  terms  most  favorable  for  the  emperor.  He  now  thought  to  put  an 
end  to  the  religious  dillereuees  in  Germany,  and  to  repel  the  Turks,  who  liad  overrun 
Hungary  and  laiil  siege  to  Vienna.  But  the  diet  at  Augsburg  in  1530,  proved  how  vain 
was  the  hope  of  restoring  the  former  state  of  things  in  Germany;  and  the  emperor 
refusing  to  recognize  tlie  confession  of  the  Protestants,  they  refu.sed  to  help  him  against 
the  Turks.  In  1581,  the  Protestant  princes  formed  the  league  of  Smalcald  (q.v.),  and 
allied  themselves  with  France  and  England  for  their  own  protection.  This,  and  the 
continued  asssaults  of  tlie  Turks,  compelled  the  emperor  to  yield  in  some  measure  to 
the  demands  of  the  Protestants.  In  1535,  C.  undertook  an  expedition  from  Spain 
against  the  pirate  Barbarossa,  who  had  establi-shed  himself  in  Tunis,  and  whose  vessels 
did  prodigious  injury  to  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  Italy.  In  this  expedition  he  was 
completely  successful,  and  set  free  no  fewer  than  22,000  Christians,  who  had  been  held 
as  slaves.  AVar  again  broke  out  with  France;  an  armistice  for  ten  years  was  con- 
cluded in  1538;  and  C.  even  visited  Paris,  where  he  was  magniticenlly  entertained. 
But  the  war  broke  out  afresh  in  1542,  and  terminated  in  favor  of  the  emperor;  who 
also  triumphed  in  the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  25th  April,  1547,  over  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany,  and  deprived  the  elector  John  Frederic  of  Saxony  of  his  territories.  But 
he  sjjowed  .so  plainly  his  intention  of  converting  the  German  empire  into  a  hereditary 
possession  of  his  family,  that  new  opposition  arose,  and  C.  was  compelled  to  flee  before 
the  arms  of  duke  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the  Protestants,  and  in  1553  to  promise  them 
the  peaceful  exercise  of  their  religion,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  diet  at  Augsburg 
in  1555.  Henry  II.  of  France  also  took  from  C.  some  i)arts  of  Lorraine.  Ilis  health 
failing,  C.  now  declared,  in  an  assembly  of  the  states  of  Louvaine,  his  resolution  to 
seek  repo.se,  and  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  God.  He  resigned  the  govern- 
ment of  his  dominions  to  liis  son,  for  whom,  however,  he  vainlj'  sought  to  secure  the 
imperial  throne;  and  having  relinquished  to  him  the  crown  of  Spain  on  15th  Jan., 
1556,  he  retired  to  the  monaster}'  of  Yu.ste,  in  Estremadura,  where  he  spent  two  j-ears 
partly  in  mechanical  amusements,  partly  in  religions  exercises,  wliich  are  said  to  have 
a.ssumed  a  character  of  tiie  most  gloomy  a.sceticism,  and  died  on  21st  Sept.,  1558.  By 
liis  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  king  Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  he  had  one  son,  his  succes- 
sor, Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  two  daughters.  His  brother  Ferdinand  succeeded  him  in 
tiie  empire. 

CHARLES  VI.,  German  emperor,  1711-40,  the  last  of  the  proper  male  line  of  the 
house  of  Haj.jiMirg  was  the  second  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.,  and  b.  1685.  His 
father  intended  for  him  the  crown  of  Spain;  but  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  yielding  to 
French  intrigues,  as.signed  it  liy  testament  to  Pliilip  of  Anjou,  whereupon  arose  the 
great  war  of  the  Spanish  succession — Britain  and  Holland  taking  part  with  the  emperor 
against  France,  for  tlie  mainfcnanee  f)f  the  balance  of  ])ower  in  Eurojie.  C.  was 
acknowledged  by  the  allies  as  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  tint  had  not  sueeeeded  in  obtaining 
permanent  pf)S<e«sion  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  death  of  his  brollier,  the  emperor 
Jose|)li  I.,  recalled  him  to  Germany  in  1711;  and  as  he  now  became  emperor  of  Ger- 
manv,  Britain  and  Holland  concluded  the  peace  of  Utrecht  willi  Franee  in  1713.  C. 
continued  the  war  for  some  time  longer;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  up  his  elaim 
to  Spain,  being  confirmed,  however,  in  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  of 
the  Sjianish  jiossessions  in  Italy.  Success  attended  his  arms  in  a  war  against  llie  Turks, 
and  in  a  war  with  Spain,  which  arose  out  of  the  ]iroject.  of  the  Spanish  minister  Albe- 
roni,  and  in  wliich  \hpf/tuiffr"plf  nllinnrr  was  formed — France,  Britain,  and  Holland  join- 
ing the  emperor  against  Spain.  But  C.,  having  lost  his  only  .son,  and  being  very  anxious 
to  secure  the  throne  to  his  own  descendants,  named  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa  ((|.v.), 
as  his  heiress,  by  a  prngmatir  Hnnrtiim  (q.v.),  to  wliich  he  liad  much  dilficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  consent  of  some  of  the  German  states  and  some  foreign  powers;  and  to  accom- 
plish this  object  he  gave  up  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  and  afterwards  Naples, 
Bicily,  Lorraine,  and  some  parts  of  Milan.     3Ieanwhile,  he  was  unsuccessful  in  ware 
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with  France  and  Spain,  and  with  the  Turks,  who  compelled  him,  in  1739,  to  resign  his 
fornior  conquests.  He  died  20th  Oct.,  1740.  He  was  of  a  mild  aud  benevolent  dispo- 
sition, but  full  of  superstition  and  of  prejudices  in  favor  of  feudalism  and  ecclesiastical 
domination. 

CHARLES  VII.,  German  emperor  (1742^5),  was  b.  at  Brussels  in  1697,  and  was  the 
son  of  Maximilian  Emmanuel,  elector  of  Bavaria,  aud  for  some  time  governor  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Bavarian  territories,  nnd  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  ban  of  the  empire  agauist  his  father  by  the  emperor  Joseph  I.,  he 
was  for  some  time  the  emperor's  prisoner;  but  after  the  decease  of  Jo.veph,  he  married 
his  youngest  daughter;  and  having,  in  1726,  succeeded  his  father  as  elector  of  Bavaria, 
refused  his  consent  to  the  pragmatic  sanction  (see  preceding  article);  and  on  the  death 
of  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  advanced  a  claim  to  the  Austrian  dominions  in  right  of  his 
wife,  and  upon  the  further  ground  of  a  testament  of  Ferdinand  I.  Success  at  first 
attended  his  arms;  he  was  acknowledged  as  archduke  of  Austria,  and  then  as  king  of 
Bohemia,  upon  which  he  was  also,  in  1742,  elected  emperor.  But  the  tide  of  fortune  now 
turned  agninst  him.  The  Hungarians  rose  in  favor  of  Maria  Theresa,  aud  he  was 
driven  from  Austria  and  from  Bohemia,  and  for  a  time  even  from  his  Bavarian  capital, 
Munich.  Disease  and  calamities  combined  to  cause  his  death,  20th  Jan.,  1745,  shortlj 
before  which  he  said,  "  Misfortune  will  never  leave  me  till  I  leave  it." 

CHARLES,  Count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  about 
1220-85.  He  was  the  ninth  son  of  Louis  VIH.  of  France,  aud  wedded  Beatrice,  heiress 
of  Provence,  after  scattering  his  rivals  by  the  aid  of  an  army  furnished  by  his  brother, 
Louis  IX.  His  next  adventure  was  on  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  in  company  with  his 
brother,  when  both  were  taken  prisoners.  Returning  to  Provence.  Charles  resumed  his 
authority,  and  began  to  cherish  high  ambitions.  He  first  assisted  Margaret  of  Flanders, 
in  a  plan  to  set  aside  the  children  of  her  husband  by  a  former  wife,  for  the  aggrand- 
izement of  her  own  offspring,  for  which  Charles  was  to  receive  the  province  of  Hain- 
ault;  but  Louis  interfered  and  Charles  was  compelled  to  relinquish  Hainault  for  a 
sum  of  money.  About  this  time  the  pope.  Urban  IV.,  requested  Charles  to  assume  the 
crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the  bastard  Manfred,  the 
Ghibelline  king;  and  in  1265,  Charles  was  crowned  at  Rome;  a  crusade  was  preached 
against  Manfred,  who  was  taken  and  killed;  Conradin,  the  legitimate  heir,  was  also 
betrayed,  captured,  and  murdered;  a  like  fate  was  dealt  out  to  many  Italian  nobles; 
estates  were  confiscated  to  reward  the  French  mercenaries;  and  they  established  over 
Sicily  an  arbitrary  and  brutal  rule.  Charles  aimed  at  becoming  the  head  of  the  eastern 
empire.  With  this  intent  he  accompanied  his  brother  on  another  crusade;  but  the  ven- 
ture failed  in  consequence  of  a  great  storm  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  plague. 
Charles  also  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  pope,  Nicholas  II. ,  by  refusing  to  accept  the 
hand  of  his  niece  for  Charles's  grandson;  so  Nicholas  went  over  to  the  Ghibellines, 
and  took  from  Charles  his  titles.  But  Nicholas  died  in  1280,  and  Charles  procured  the 
election  of  a  Frenchman,  Martin  IV.,  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  in  return  for  which 
Charles  was  made  senator  of  Rome,  and  his  rival,  the  emperor  Michael  Pala?ologus, 
was  excommunicated.  Another  expedition  was  ready  for  the  east,  when  news  was 
brought  of  the  rebellion,  afterwards  known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers  (see  ante);  the'people 
of  Sicily  had  risen  against  their  conquerors,  and  on  Easter  Monday,  1282,  nearly  exter- 
minated the  French  in  all  Sicily.  Charles  at  once  sent  his  fleet  against  Messina,  refus- 
ing all  offers  of  capitulation;  but  the  city  held  out  until  assistance  came  from  Don  Pedro 
of  Aragon,  and  Charles's  fleet  was  burned.  Despairing  of  other  means  of  success, 
Charles  challenged  Don  Pedro  to  single  combat;  tlie  latter  accepted,  but  only  Charles 
appeared  in  the  list.  Soon  afterwards  Charles's  son  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner;  and 
in  1285,  Charles  himself  fell  ill  and  died  at  Poggia. 

CHARLES  III.,  OP  DuRAZZO,  1345-87;  King  of  Naples  and  Hungary.  His  father, 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  queen,  Joanna  I.  of  Naples,  died  in  prison;  and  the 
queen  adopted  the  son,  but  afterwards  displaced  him  in  favor  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  the 
father  of  Charles  V.  of  France.  Charles  made  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Hungary, 
aud  set  out  to  invade  Naples.  At  Rome  he  was  crowned  king  by  the  pope;  thence  he 
went  to  Naples,  captured  the  queen,  and  had  her  assassinated.  Three  years  later  he 
was  invited  to  accept  the  crown  of  Hungary  by  the  nobles,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  rule  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  crowned  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1386.  Five 
weeks  afterwards  Elizabeth  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  her  own  presence.  As  he 
and  his  kingdom  of  Naples  were  under  papal  interdict,  his  body  remained  unburied  for 
five  years. 

CHARLES  I.,  b.  1839;  Prince  of  Roumania,  second  son  of  prince  Charles  Anthony 
of  Hohenzollern.  In  1866.  Charles  was  elected  president  of  Roumania  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  He  found  the  country  in  a  wretched  condition,  the  treasury  empty, 
education  unprovided  for,  and  the  people  divided  into  warring  political  factions.  By 
energy  and  good  statesmanship  he  greatly  improved  matters,  and  when  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  war  began  he  seized  the  occasion  to  proclaim  Roumania's  entire  independence  of 
Turkey,  and  such  a  declaration  was  officially  made  by  the  chambers.  In  1869,  Charles 
married  princess  Elizabeth  of  Wied. 
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CHARLES  II..  1661-1700;  King  of  Spain;  son  of  Philip  IV.  He  was  but  four 
years  old  when  his  father  died,  the  regeiicy  being  in  the  hands  of  the  queen,  Anna 
Maria  of  Austria.  During  her  rule,  Spain  was  nuich  weakened  by  an  unsuccessful  war 
with  France  and  by  the  loss  of  Sicily.  In  1675,  Charles  assumed  the  government, 
taking  for  his  chief  adviser  Don  John,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  late  king.  By  mar- 
rj-iiig  Louise  of  Orleans,  a  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  Charles  maintained  harmony  with 
France  for  several  years.  After  lier  death,  Cliarles  married  a  sister  of  the  emperor, 
Leopold  I.,  and  in  1694  he  joined  Leopold  in  a  war  against  France.  The  war  was  speedily 
concluded  by  the  peace  of  Kyswick,  1697,  and  as  Cliarles  was  childless  there  was  a  long 
negotiation  concerning  the  succession,  ended  through  the  influence  of  the  pope,  who 
secured  the  crown  for  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  Philip  Bourbon,  who  ruled  Spain 
as  Philip  V. 

CHARLES  IIL,  1716-88;  King  of  Spain,  second  son  of  Philip  V.,  and  great-grand- 
son of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Tuscany  having  fallen  to  Spain, 
Charles,  at  the  age  of  15,  was  furnished  with  an  army  and  given  rule  over  those  coun- 
tries. At  18  he  conquered  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
him  as  king.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Charles  succeeded  to  the  Spanish  throne,  in 
1759.  He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  liberal  ideas,  and  made  man}'  reforms,  especially  in 
financial  administration.  The  Jesuits  were  banished,  and  an  unsuccessful  effort  was 
made  to  bring  the  inquisition  under  the  control  of  the  civil  power.  He  endeavored  to 
put  a  stop  to  brigandage  and  to  Algerine  piracy;  and  interested  himself  in  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  and  arts  and  .sciences.  In  1763,  he  ceded  Florida  to  England  in 
excliange  for  Cuba,  and  some  years  later  he  joined  France  in  .sending  assistance  to  the 
American  colonies,  then  engaged  in  the  war  for  independence.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
Florida  was  again  given  to  Spain.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rescue  Gibraltar 
from  the  English.     Charles  died  in  Madrid  after  a  reign  of  29  years. 

CHARLES  IV,  1748-1819;  Kinirof  Spain, son  and  successor  of  CharlesIII.  When  very 
young,  Charles  married  his  cousin,  Maria  Louise  of  Parma,  who  soon  acquired  great  influ- 
ence over  him.  The  government  was  conducted  chiefly  by  Manuel  Godoy,  a  handsome 
guardsman  who  gained  tiie  friendship  of  both  the  (pieeii  and  her  husband,  and  was  made 
duke  of  Alcudia,  and  minister  of  foreign  afl'airs.  Godoy  concluded  peace  with  ihe 
French  republic  in  1795,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  assist 
liis  relative,  Louis  XVI.  Soon  after  this  peace  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was 
made  with  France,  and  Spain  speedily  became  involved  in  war  with  Portugal  and  also 
with  England,  the  main  event  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet  by  Nel- 
son at  Trafalgar  in  1805.  In  1807,  Charles  made  with  Napoleon  a  secret  treaty  according 
to  which  Portugal  was  to  be  seized  by  the  French  and  Spanish,  and  the  greater  part  to 
be  divided  between  Godoy  and  the  queen  of  Etruria,  and  Charles  was  to  assume  tiie  title 
of  emperor  of  Amercia;  at  the  same  time,  16.000  Spanish  troops  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  French  in  Denmark.  While  this  was  going  on.  Napoleon  was  intriguing 
witii  Don  Ferdinand,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  who  was  soon  after  discovered  in  a  plot  to 
assassinate  his  father.  Though  pardoned,  Ferdinand  continued  to  do  all  that  he  could 
to  arouse  ill  feeling  agaii:  Jt  the  court,  and  in  1808,  Charles  was  so  alarmed  at  disturbances 
in  Madrid,  that  he  abdicated  in  Ferdinand's  favor.  Cliarles  declared  immediately  that 
this  act  was  not  voluntary;  but  the  matter  was  decided  by  a  meeting  with  Najjoleou  at 
Bayonne,  urged  by  Godoy,  wjio  was  moved  by  fear  of  Ferdinand,  and  also  by  the  queen. 
Cliarles  surr(MKL:red  the  crown  to  Napoleon  (who  gave  him  a  pension  of  six  millions  of 
francs,  and  the  castle  ami  grounds  of  Cliambord),  refusing  again  to  assume  authority, 
although  lie  might  liave  done  so,  his  son   being  very  unpopular. 

CH ARLP^S  IX..  1550-1611 ;  King  of  Sweden,  the  fourth  .son  of  Gustr.vus  Vasa.  The 
Swedish  crown  belonged  to  Charles's  nephew,  Sigisinund,  king  of  Poland;  but  as  he 
was  a  Roman  Catiiolic,  Cliarles  was  appointed  to  direct  the  govenuiient  till  Sigismund 
signed  a  decres  establishing  the  Lutheran  religion  in  Sweden.  After  many  attempts  at 
accommodation,  Sigismund  was  formally  deposed  in  1604,  and  C'harles  w.as  elected 
king.  He  li.'id  wars  with  l^iland,  Russia,  and  Denmark,  and  when  60  j'cars  old  he 
challenged  the  king  of  Denmark  to  single  combat,  but  the  Dane  did  not  respond. 
Charles  founded  the  university  of  Gothenburg,  and  made  a  new  code  of  laws.  He 
wrote  a  rliymi.'d  chronicle  of  the  war  with  Poland. 

CHARLES  X.,  or  Cir.vRLEs-GDSTAVUs.  king  of  Sweden,  was  b.  at  Nykiiping,  8th 
Nov.,  ]Vi22.  .Vfter  studying  at  the  university  of  Upsala,  he  traveled  through  France, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  joined  the  army  of  Torstensohn  fq.v.)  in  1643,  fought  at  the 
battles  f)f  Yancovitz  .and  Leipzig;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  the  rcfircsentative  of 
queen  Christina  at  the  conferences  which  were  held  for  giving  elTect  to  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia.  On  the  abdication  of  Cliri.stina,  Charles-Gustavus,  who  was  the  son  of 
Gustavus  Adolplius'  eldest  sister  Catharine  and  John  Casimir,  the  palatine  of  Zwey- 
bruck  in  Clerburg,  succeeded  as  next  heir,  17th  June.  1654,  to  the  throne  of  a  kingdom 
wliieli.  after  his  accession,  he  discovered  to  be  in  an  almost  bankrupt  condition.  There 
was  a  debt  of  10,000.000,  wljile  the  revenue  did  not  amount  to  800,000  crowns,  out  of 
which  one  fourth  was  granted  as  a  pension  to  the  ex-queen,  whose  carelessness  and 
extravagance  had  brought  about  this  deplorable  state  of  matters,  and  who,  in  the  words 
of  the  aged  chancellor  Oxenstieriia,  "  had  cost  Sweden  dearer  than  ever  an  enemy  did." 
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She  had  taken  away  everything  belonging  to  the  royal  residences  which  was  portable; 
and  C.  ■was  lorced  at  tirst  to  borrow  even  a  set  of  kitchen  utensils.  C.  was  the  second 
of  the  tliree  great  warrior-niouarciis  of  Sweden,  but  uijlike  his  uncle,  who  could  plead 
religious  grounds,  and  his  grandson,  wiio  was  at  lirst  forced  to  light  for  self  preserva- 
tion, C.  seemed  to  make  war  principally  for  war's  sake.  First,  he  attacked  Poland  in 
July,  165o,  because  tiie  Polish  monarchs  had  not  resigned  their  claim  to  the  Swedish 
throne;  captured  in  the  same  year  Warsaw,  Cracow,  Thorn,  Elbiug,  Posen,  and  Kaliez; 
and  drove  tlie  king  to  take  slielter  in  Silesia;  he  then  assailed  the  Danes,  who  had 
declared  war  against  him,  crossed  the  belts  on  the  ice,  and  speedily  made  him.self  mas- 
ter of  all  the  continental  possessions  of  Denmark.  Next  marching  from  isle  to  isle  over 
the  frozen  sea,  he  ultimately,  by  menacing  Copenhagen,  compelled  the  treaty  of  Ros- 
kild  (7th  Mar.,  165S),  which  gave  to  Sweden,  Holland,  Scania,  Bleckiugeu,  Bornholm, 
and  the  other  Danisli  possessions  beyond  the  sound,  and  emancipated  Sweden  from  the 
sound  dues.  Charles,  however,  still  clierislied  enmity  against  the  Danes;  and  after 
fruitlessly  proposing  to  the  Dutch  and  English,  a  partition  of  Denmark,  he  invaded 
Zeeland,  and  attacked  Copenhagen  in  1659.  Tlie  capital,  however,  defended  itself  vali- 
antly, aided  by  succor  from  the  Prussians  and  Dutch;  and  the  Swedish  monarch  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  siege.  Soon  after,  while  laboring  to  effect  a  complete  recon- 
ciliation witli  Poland  in  order  to  be  free  to  attack  the  Danes  in  Xorway,  he  died 
suddenly  at  Gothenburg,  Feb.  23,  1660. 

CHARLES  XI.,  one  of  the  ablest  kings  of  Sweden,  was  the  son  of  king  Charles  (X.) 
Gustavus,  and  was  b.  Kov.  24,  1655.  While  he  Avas  little  more  than  four  years  old  at 
his  fatlier's  death,  the  goverBmei.t  was  committed  to  his  mother  Hedwig  as  regent,  and 
a  council.  The  peace  of  Oliva  (May  3,  1660)  with  Poland,  by  which  Sweden  obtained 
Esthouia,  part  of  Livonia,  and  Oesel,  and  the  Polish  monarch  renounced  all  pretensions 
to  the  Swedish  crown;  and  that  of  Copenhagen  (June  6,  1660),  generally  confirmatory 
of  the  treaty  of  Roskild  with  Denmark,  were  the  first  important  acts  of  the  government. 
A  treaty  with  Russia  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  followed  in  1661;  and  from  this 
period  till  16T2,  the  kingdom  was  free  from  foreign  wars.  In  Dec,  1072,  C.  (whose 
education  had  been  so  ill  attended  to  that  he  had  reached  manhood  before  he  could 
rend)  took  the  reuis  of  government,  and  by  the  allurements  of  France,  was  induced  to 
make  war  on  Brandenburg.  Tliis  unprovoked  attack  was  disastrous  to  the  Swedes,  for 
they  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  elector  at  Fehrbellin  (1675);  and  though  0. 
revenged  himself  by  defeating  the  Danes  (who  were  allied  with  Prussia)  at  Halmstadt, 
Lemd,  and  Landskrona,  his  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Dutch  near  Oeland,  and  again  by 
the  Danes  at  Bleking  and  Kioge;  and  many  of  Sweden's  recent  acquisitions  were  wrested 
from  her.  These,  however,  were  restored  by  the  peace  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  (17th 
Sept.,  1679),  whicli  closed  this  needless  and  unfortunate  contest.  In  1680,  a  struggle 
commenced  between  the  crown,  supported  by  the  burghers  and  peasants,  on  one  hand, 
and  the  nobles  on  the  other;  and  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  nobles 
was  the  consequence.  The  resumption  of  all  the  crown  lands  which  had  been  alienated 
since  1609,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  preponderating  power  of  the  nobles;  and  by  a  volun- 
tary declaration  of  the  states,  Dec.  9,  1682,  the  king  was  invested  with  absolute  authority. 
Tliis  voluntary  erection  of  a  desDotism  by  the  people,  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  in  the 
world's  history,  is  yet  more  extraordinary  at  the  close  of  the  17th  c. ;  and  it  speaks 
highly  for  C.  that  he  never  employed  his  unlimited  authority  otherwise  than  for  the 
best  interests  of  his  kingdom.  By  a  judicious  administration  of  the  revenues,  he  was 
enabled  to  extinguish  the  public  debt  (1686),  reorganize  the  fleet  and  army,  and  by  1693 
to  dispense  with  the  calling  up  of  extraordinary  subsidies.  Though  absolute,  he  never 
imposed  a  tax  but  with  conseat  of  the  states;  and  he  every  year  pnblished  a  detailed 
account  of  revenue  and  expenditure.  In  1693,  he  was  formally  declared  absolute  by  an 
act  of  the  diet.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  country  was  also  conducted  in  a  manner 
equally  satisfactory  and  effective.  Deux-Ponts  fell  to  him  as  heir  to  his  cousin  Fried- 
rich-Ludwig,  the  last  palatine,  in  1681;  the  attempts  of  the  Danes  upon  Holstein  were 
rigorously  repressed,  and  many  small  outlying  territories  were  brouglit  under  his  sway. 
His  anxiet_y  for  his  subjects'  welfare  was  particularly  shown  by  commercial  and  mari- 
time regulations  superior  to  anv  that  then  existed  in  Europe;  and  by  his  numerous 
journeys  to  all  parts  of  his  dominions  to  examine  for  himself  into  the  remote  details  of 
the  administration.  A  codification  of, the  law^s  was  commenced  but  was  unfinished  at 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Stockholm,  15th  April,  1697. 

CHARLES  XII.,  King  of  Sweden  (1697-1718),  was  the  son  of  Charles  XI.,  and  was 
b.  at  Stockholm  on  the  27th  June,  1682.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1697,  he  ascended 
the  throne,  and  notwithstanding  his  youth,  the  states  declared  him  of  age  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government.  The  neighboring  powers  thought  this  a  favorable  time  to  humble 
Sweden,  then  the  great  power  of  the  n. ;  and  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  Augustus  II. 
of  Poland,  and  the  czar  Peter  I.  concluded  a  league  for  this  object.  The  Danes  began 
by  invading  the  territory  of  the  duke  of  Holstein" Gottorp,  who  had  married  C.'s  eldest 
sister,  and  who  applied  to  him  for  assistance.  The  young  king  immediately  resolved  on 
the  most  active  measures,  and  approached  Copenhagen  with  such  a  force  as  presently 
compelled  the  Danes  to  make  peace.  C.  now  hastened  to  meet  the  Russians;  and 
although  they  lay  in  an  intrenched  camp  beneath  the  walls  of  Narva,  50,000  strong,  he 
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stormed  their  camp  on  30th  Nov.,  1700,  with  8.000  Swedes,  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter.  He  next  dethroned  Augustus  II.,  and  procured  the  election  of  Stanis- 
laus Lcszczynski  as  king  of  Poland.  Augustus  supposed  himself  safe  at  least  in  Saxony, 
his  hereditary  dominion,  but  was  followed  thither,  and  humbling  terms  of  peace  were 
dictated  at  Altranstiidt  in  1706.  C.  obtained  from  the  emperor  liberty  of  consci(  nee  for 
the  Protestants  of  Silesia.  Leaving  Saxony  with  an  army  of  43,000  men  in  Sept.,  1707, 
he  proposed  to  advance  direct  upon  Mo.scow;  but  at  Smolensk  he  was  induced,  by  the 
representations  of  the  Cossack  hetman,  Mazeppa,  to  change  his  jjlan  and  proceed  to  the 
Ukraine,  in  hope  of  being  joined  by  the  Cossacks.  In  this  hope,  however,  he  was  disap- 
pointed, and  after  enduring  many  hardships,  he  was  defeated  by  the  liussiaus  at  Pul- 
towa,  on  the  27th  June,  1709.  and  tieil  to  Bender  in  the  Turki.sh  dominions. 

Augustus  II.  now  revoked  the  treat}'  of  Altranstiidt,  and  the  czar  and  the  king  of 
Denmark  assailed  the  Swedish  territories.  But  the  regency  in  Stockholm  adopted 
measures  of  effective  and  successful  resistance,  and  C.  prevailed  with  the  porte  to 
declare  war  against  Russia,  in  which  Peter  .seemed  at  first  likely  to  have  suffered  a  severe 
defeat.  But  Russian  agents  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  Turks  with  suspicions  concern- 
ing the  ultimate  designs  of  C,  who  was  conve\-ed  to  Adrianople,  but  after  some  time 
escaped,  and  made  his  way  through  Hungary  and  Germany,  pressing  on  by  day  and 
night  with  extraordinary  speed  till  he  reached  Stralsund,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  joy,  on  11th  (23d)  Nov.,  1714.  He  was  soon,  however,  deprived  of  Stralsund  by 
the  allied  Danes,  Saxons,  Prussians,  and  Russians.  After  he  had  adopted  measures  for 
the  security  of  the  Swedish  coasts,  his  passion  for  war  led  him  to  attack  Norway.  Suc- 
cess appeared  again  to  attend  his  arms,  when,  in  the  siege  of  Friedrichsliald,  on  30th 
Nov.,  1718,  he  was  killed  by  a  musket-bullet.  On  his  death,  Sweden — exhausted  by  his 
wars — ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the  great  powers.  He  was  a  man  capable  of  com- 
prehensive designs,  and  of  great  energy  in  prosecuting  them.  His  abilities  apppeared 
not  merely  in  military  affairs,  but  in  his  schemes  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures. ■  Ilis  self-willed  obstinacy,  however,  amounted  almost  to  insanity;  in  fact,  he 
has  been  termed  "  a  brilliant  madman."  His  habits  were  exceedingly  simple:  in  eating 
and  drinking,  he  was  abstemious;  and  in  the  camp,  he  sought  no  luxuries  beyond  the 
fare  of  the  common  soldier. 

CHAELES  XIII.,King  of  Sweden  (1809-1818),  b.  Oct.  7,  1748,  was  the  second  son  of 
king  Adolphus  Fretlerick,  and  of  the  sister  of  Frederick  the  great  of  Prussia.  He  was 
trained  for  naval  command,  and  was  long  the  high  admiral  of  Sweden,  in  which  capacitj- 
he  distinguished  himself  by  a  great  victory  over  the  Russians  in  the  gulf  of  Finland  in 
1788,  and  by  bringing  back  his  fleet  sale  to  Carlscrona  in  the  most  perilous  season  of 
the  year.  He  was  on  .several  very  important  occasions  called  to  an  active  part  in  politi- 
cal affairs — in  the  revolution  of  1772,  when  he  was  made  governor-general  of  Stockholm 
and  duke  of  Sftdermanland;  after  the  assassination  of  his  brother  Gustavus  HI.  in  17t)2, 
when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  regency;  and. after  the  revolution  of  1809,  when 
he  became  administrator  of  the  kingdom,  and  subsequently  king.  The  Swedi.sh  mon- 
archy now  became  limited  instead  of  despotic.  Having  no  child,  C.  concurred  with 
tlie  states  of  the  kingdom  in  choo.sing  as  his  successor  the  French  general,  Bernadotte, 
wlio  became  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  C..  Feb. 
5,  181H.  The  prudence  of  the  king  and  crown-prince  secured  the  union  of  Norway  with 
Sweden  in  1S14,  as  a  compen.^atiou  for  Finland. 

CHARLES  XIV.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  (1818-1844),  originally  Je.\x  B.\ptistk 
Jules  Bkiinadotts,  was  b.  at  Pau,  in  the  s.  of  France,  Jan.  26,  1764.  He  was  the  .son 
of  a  lawyer.  He  entered  the  French  army  as  a  common  soldier;  became  an  ardent  par- 
tisan of  the  revolution;  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  and  soon 
attained  the  highest  military  rank.  But  he  was  distrusted  by  Bonaparte,  whose  ambi- 
tious schemes  he  took  no  part  in  promoting;  and  Napoleon  liaving  taken  offense  at  his 
conduct  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  iJernadotte  left  the  army  in  disgust,  and  returned 
to  Paris.  He  was  afterwards  .^cnt  by  the  ministerial  council  to  oppo.se  the  British,  who 
ha<l  landed  at  Walcheren,  but  the  breach  between  the  emperor  and  him  grew  wider.  In 
1810,  he  was  elected  crown-prince,  and  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  Almost  the  only 
condition  imposed  on  him  was  that  of  joining  the  Protestant  church.  He  changed  his 
name  to  Charles  John;  and  the  health  of  the  Swedish  king,  Charles  XIII.,  failing  in  the 
following  year,  the  reins  of  government  came  almost  entirely  into  his  hands.  He  refused 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Napoleon,  which  were  opposed  to  the  interests  of 
Sweden,  particularly  as  to  trade  with  Britain,  and  was  soon  involved  in  war  with  him. 
He  commanded  the  army  of  the  allies  in  the  n.  of  Germany,  and  defeated  Oudinot  at 
Grossbeeren,  and  Ney  at  Dennevvitz.  He  .showed  great  reluctance,  however,  to  join  in 
the  invasion  of  France,  and  was  tardy  in  his  jjrogress  soutliAvard. — He  became  king  of 
Sweden  on  the  death  of  Charh-s  XIII.,  Feb.  .j,  1818.  He  won  for  himself  the  character 
of  a  wise  and  good  king.  Education,  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  great 
public  works,  as  well  as  the  military  strength  of  the  kingdom,  were  promoted  by  his 
care.     He  died  Mar.  8,  1844,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Oscar. 

CH.VRLES  XV.,  1828-72;  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  succeeding  his  father, 
Oscar  I.,  who  was  a  son  of  Charles  XIV.  The  rule  of  C.  was  liberal  and  popular.  The 
most  important  event  was  the  change  (in  1866)  in  the  constitution  of  the   parliament. 
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whicli  from  that  time  has  consisted  not  of  four,  but  of  two  cham])ers,  one  elected  liy 
the  provincial  representatives  and  the  other  by  the  people.  Cliurles's  kindly  nature  was 
shown  in  his  tirni  refusal  to  sanction  capital  punishment,  lie  had  a  taste  for  literature 
and  art,  and  puiilislied  a  volume  of  poems.  In  1850,  he  married  Louisa,  daughter  of 
the  king  of  tlie  Netherlands,  liy  whom  lie  had  one  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of 
prince  Frederick  of  Denmark. 

CHARLES,  Archduke  of  Austria,  third  son  of  the  emperor  Leopold  II.,  was  b.  at 
Florence,  otli  Sept.,  177L  Whilst  yet  a  youth,  he  pursued  military  studies  with  much 
ardor;  and  after  having  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  gen.  in  inferior  commands, 
he  was  intrusted,  in  179G,  with  the  chTef  command  of  the  Austrian  army  on  the  Rhine. 
He  f(juglit  with  great  success  against  Moreau  at  Rastadt,  defeated  Jourdan  in  several 
battles,  drove  the  French  over  The  Rhine,  and  concluded  his  victories  by  taking  Kehl  in 
the  winter.  In  1799,  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  was  several 
times  victorious  over  Jourdan,  protected  Suabia,  and  succes.sfully  opposed  Massena.  In 
1800,  bad  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  service;  but  being  appointed  gov. 
gen.  of  Bohemia,  he  formed  a  new  army  there.  After  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  he 
was  again  called  to  the  chief  command,  and  succeeded  in  staying  the  rapid  progress  oi 
Moreau,  but  almost  immediately  entered  into  an  armistice  with  him,  which  was  followcil 
by  the  peace  of  Lutieville.  In  lbO.5,  he  conuuanded  the  army  opposed  to  Massena  in 
Italy,  and  fought  the  hard  battle  of  C'aldiero;  but  upon  bad  tidings  from  G-ermany, 
retreat(>d  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige  to  Croatia.  This  retreat  was  one  of  his  great- 
est military  achievements.  In  1809,  he  won  the  great  battle  of  Aspern,  which  first 
showed  to  Europe  that  Napoleon  was  not  invincible;  but  he  did  not  promptly  enough 
follow  up  his  victory,  and  Napoleon,  who  hastened  to  reinforce  his  army,  retrieved  his 
fortunes  at  Wagram,  and  the  archduke  was  now  compelled  to  give  way  before  the 
enemy,  till  he  reached  Znaini,  where  au  armistice  was  concluded  on  12th  July.  In  the 
campaigns  of  1813  and  181-1  he  had  no  part;  aud  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death,  30th 
April,  1847. 

CHARLES,  ELizABExn  Rukdle,  b.  about  1826;  the  wife  of  Andrew  P.  Charies,  of 
London.  She  has  written  Chronirlcs  of  the  Schoiiberg-CoUa  Family;  Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty 
TrevyJj^an;  aud  other  popular  works  of  fiction. 

CHARLES,  Jacques  Alexandre  Cesau,  1746-1823;  a  French  physicist,  noted  for 
skill  in  exjieriments  aud  public  demonstrations.  He  made  the  first  balloon  to  hold  hydro- 
gen gas,  with  which  a  successful  ascent  was  made.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  number 
of  optical  instruments. 

CHARLES  ALBERT,  King  of  Sardinia  (1831^9),  b.  2d  Oct.,  1798,  was  the  son  of  the 
prince  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy-Cariguan,  and  in  1800,  succeeded  to  his  father's  title 
and  estates  in  France  aud  Piedmont.  In  1817,  he  married  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of 
the  archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany.  When  the  revolutionary  movement  tookplaee  in 
Piedmont  in  1821,  he  was  made  reg  mt,  upon  the  abdication  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  until 
Charles  Felix,  the  brother  of  the  late  king,  should  arrive  to  assume  the  sovereignty. 
He  displeased  both  the  liberal  party  and  their  opponents,  and  Charles  Felix  disallowed 
all  his  acts,  and  for  some  time  forbade  his  appearance  at  court.  In  1829,  he  was 
appointed  viceroy  of  Sardinia.  On  the  death  of  Charles  Felix,  27th  April,  1831,  he  as- 
ceniled  the  throne.  The  liberals  had  great  expectations  from  him,  but  were  for  a  long  lime 
disappr>inted;  his  government  much  resembled  the  other  Jesuitic  and  despotic  Italian  gov- 
ernments, except  that  he  sought  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  countrj^  aud  to  restrict 
the  iufiuence  of  the  clergy  in  political  affairs.  It  was  not  till  after  the  elevation  ot 
Pius  IX.  to  the  popedom,  when  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause  of  reform,  that 
the  Sardinian  government  adopted  the  constitutional  and  liberal  policy  to  which  it  has 
.since  adhered.  C.  A.  entered  warmly  into  the  project  of  Italian  unity,  and  evidently 
expected  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  movement  and  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Italy.  When  the  Lombards  and  Venetians  ro.se  against  the  Austrian  government,  he 
declared  war  again,st  Austria,  23d  Mar.,  1848,  and  a't  first  was  exceedingly  successful, 
but  was  insufficiently  supported  by  the  Lombards,  and  finally  defeated  bythe  Austrians; 
so  that  after  the  fatal  battle  of  No  vara,  23d  Mar.,  1849,  he  was  obliged,  for  thepreser 
vation  of  the  integrity  of  his  kingdom,  to  resign  the  crown  m  favor  of  his  son,  Vi(  tor 
Emmanuel.  He  afterwards  retired  to  Portugal,  and  died  at  Oporto  on  28th  July  of  the 
same  j'ear. 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS,  1757-1828,  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  He  assumed 
the  government  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  the  next  year  entered  the  Prussian  army,  in 
wliich  he  remained  until  the  defeat  at  Jena  in  1806,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Rhenish  confederacy  and  furnished  aid  to  the  French.  In  1813,  he  joined  in  the  coali- 
tion against  Napoleon,  and  took  command  of  an  army  of  Saxons,  Hessians,  and  Rus- 
sians. He  fought  among  the  allies  in  1815,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna  rewarded  his 
services  by  enlarging  his  principality  and  making  it  a  grand  duchy.  Charles  was  au 
intimate  friend  of  Goethe,  Wieland,  and  other  men  of  letters. 

CHARLES  THE  BOLD,Duke  of  Burgundy  (1467-77).  son  of  Philip  the  good,  of  the  house 
of  Valois,  and  of  Isabella  of  Portugal,  was  b.  at  Dijon  onlOth  Nov.,  1435,  and  bore,  during 
his  father's  life,  the  title  of  count  of  Charolais.  He  was  of  a  fiery,  ambitious,  and  violent 
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disposition.  From  an  early  period  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  a  declared  enemy  of 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  the  nominal  feudal  superior  of  Burgundy.  Louis  having  caused 
Philip  to  deliver  up  some  towus  on  the  Somme,  C.  left  his  father's  court  and  formed  an 
alliunce  with  the  duke  of  Bretagne  and  some  of  the  great  nobles  of  France  for  the  main- 
tenance of  feudal  rights  against  the  crown.  Their  forces  ravaged  Plcardy  and  Isle-de- 
Frauce,  tliey  threatened  Paris,  and  defeated  the  king  at  Moutlhery.  The  result  was 
a  treaty  bj'  which  the  count  of  Charolais  obtained  the  towns  on  the  Somme  and  the 
counties  of  Bologne,  Guiues,  and  Pouthieu  for  himself.  In  1407,  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  duke  of  Burgundy.  Kicher  and  more  powerful  than  any  prince  of  that  time, 
he  conceived  the  design  of  restoiiug  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  for  this  purpose  of 
conquering  Lorraine,  Provence,  Dauphiny,  and  Switzerland.  "\Vhilst  he  was  making 
preparations  for  war,  Louis  invited  hiin  to  a  conference;  he  hesitated,  and  Louis  by  his 
agents  stirred  up  tlie  citizens  of  Liege  to  revolt.  ]\Ieanwhile  C.  consented  to  the  con- 
ference, and  the  news  coming  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Liege,  he  seized  the  king,  and 
if  he  had  not  been  withheld  by  his  councilor  Comines.  would  have  put  him  to  death, 
lie  compelled  Louis,  however,  to  accompany  him  to  Liege,  and  apparently  to  .sanction 
the  cruelties  which  he  inflicted  on  the  citizens.  "War  raged  between  them  afterwards 
with  but  little  intermission  till  1475.  In  Sept.  of  that  year,  C.  found  himself  at  leisure 
to  attempt  the  prosecution  of  his  favorite  scheme  of  conquest,  and  soon  made  himself 
master  of  Lorraine.  In  the  following  year  he  invaded  Switzerland,  stormed  Grandson, 
and  hanged  and  drowned  the  garrison;  but  was  soon  after  terribly  defeated  by  the 
Swiss  near  that  place,  and  lost  his  baggage  and  much  treasure.  Three  months  after,  he 
appeared  again  in  Switzerland  with  a  new  armj'  of  60,000  men,  and  laid  siege  to  Morat, 
where  he  sustained,  on  June  22,  1476,  another  and  more  terrible  defeat.  After  this  he 
sank  into  despondency,  and  let  his  nails  and  beard  grow.  But  the  news  that  the  young 
duke  Kene  of  Lorraine  was  attempting  to  recover  his  territories,  roused  him,  and  he  laid 
siege  to  Nancy.  His  army  was  small;  Italian  auxiliaries,  whom  he  had  hired,  went 
over  to  the  enemy;  and  in  the  battle  which  he  too  rashly  fought,  he  lost  his  life,  Jan.  5, 
1477.  His  daughter  and  heiress,  ]\Iaria,  married  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  With  his 
life  ended  the  long  successful  resistance  of  the  great  French  vassals  to  the  central  power 
of  the  monarchy. 

CHAKLES  CITY,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  on  the  James  and  Chickahominy  rivers ; 
184  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  5512 — ^752  colored.  Productions,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  etc.  Co. 
seat,  t  harles  City  Court  Ilouse. 

CHARLES  EMMANUEL  I.,  duke  of  Savoy  (1580-lfiRO),  called  the  great,  was  b.  at  the 
castle  of  Kivuli,  12lh  Jan.,  1503,  and  succeeded  his  father  Emmanuel  Philibert  in  1580. 
He  married  a  daugiiter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  at  lirst  allied  himself  politically  with 
Spain,  and  made  war  against  France  for  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo  (or  Saluces),  which 
he  obtained  in  1601,  upon  the  cession  of  some  other  territories  to  France.  But  he  after- 
wards joined  France  and  Venice  to  oppose  the  prei)onderant  power  of  Spain  in  Italy; 
then  allied  himself  with  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  set  up  a  claim  to  JVIontferrat,  but 
sulTcred,  in  consequence,  the  direst  calamities,  great  ])art  of  his  dominions  being  con- 
quered by  the  French,  and  in  their  hands  when  he  died,  26th  July,  1630.  He  was  a 
prince  of  vast  ambition,  and  for  whom  no  enterprise  was  too  bold. 

CHABLES,  surnamed  MARTEL — i.e.,  the  hammer — was  the  .son  of  Pepin  of  ITeristal, 
mayor  of  the  palace  under  the  last  ]\Ieroviugiau  kings,  and  was  b.  about  690  a.d.  After 
his  father's  death  in  714,  he  was  proclaimed  mayor  of  the  palace  by  the  Austrasian  jiarty. 
King  ("hilperic  and  he  now  quarreled,  and  a  civil  war  arose  which  ended  in  C. 
becoming  undisputed  mayor  of  tlie  palace  and  ruler  of  tiie  Franks.  During  the  latter 
j-ears  of  his  life,  lie  indeed  allowed  the  nominal  throne  to  remain  occupied — the 
titular  kings  being  mere  puppets  in  his  hands.  He  was  much  ent^aged  in  wars  against 
the  revolted  Alemanni  and  Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  etc.,  but  his  importance  as  a  his- 
toric personage  is  chiefly  due  to  his  wars  again.st  the  Saracens,  who,  having  conquered 
Scptimania  from  the  western  Goths  in  720,  advanced  thence  into  Aquitainc,  conquered 
Bordeaux,  defeated  the  duke  of  Aquitaine,  cros.sed  the  Garonne,  advanced  to  the 
Loire,  and  tlireatened  Tours.  C.  defeated  them  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  in  7;53  in  a 
great  l)attle,  in  which  their  leader,  Abd-ur-Hahmjin,  fell,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  their 
progress  in  Europe,  whirli  had  tilled  all  Christendom  with  alarm.  He  defeated  them 
again  in  738,  when  thty  had  advanced  in  the  Burgundian  territories  as  farns  Lyon; 
deprived  tliem  of  Languedoc,  which  lie  added  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks;  and  left 
them  notliing  of  their  po.ssessions  n.  of  the  Pyrenees  beyond  the  river  Aude.  He  died 
on  the  22(1  Oct.,  741,  at  Quiercy  on  the  Oise,  in  the  midst  of  liis  victories,  his  projects, 
and  his  greatness,  leaving  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  be  divided  between  his  two 
Bon.s — ("arloman,  and  Pepin  the  short. 

C;H.VKI>ES  MIX.  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Dakota,  on  the  Missouri  river;  pop.  '70,  152,  of  whom 
117  were  Indians.     Co.  seat.  Greenwood. 

CHARLES  RIVER,  a  stream  rising  in  central  ]\IaRsachusetts,  and  flowing  easterly 
to  Boston  harbor.  It  affords  valuable  water-power  in  many  places,  and  in  its  lower 
course  its  banks  are  lined  with  large  and  small  manufacturing  villages. 

CHARLES'S  WAIN,  a  common  name  for  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Major  (q.v.). 
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CHARLESTON,  a  co.  in  e.  South  Carolina,  on  the  ocean,  and  including  several 
islands;  1906  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  102,825—71,890  colored.  Tlie  Santee  river  is  the  n.e. 
border,  and  the  Ashley,  Edisto,  and  Cooper  rivers  intersect  the  county.  The  surface  is  low 
and  level,  and  nmcli  of  the  soil  is  very  rich,  producing  sea-island  and  short  staple  cotton, 
rice,  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.  The  South  Carolina,  the  Savannah  and  Charleston,  and 
the  North-eastern  railroads  intersect.     Co.  seat,  Charleston. 

CHARLESTON,  a  village  in  Coles  co..  111.,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis  rail- 
road, 85  m.  w.  of  Terre  Haute,  lud.  It  is  the  county  seat,  and  has  a  medical  college, 
some  manufactures,  and  the  trade  of  a  productive  agricultural  district.     Pop.  70,  2,849. 

CHAELESTON,  the  chief  city  of  a  district  of  its  own  name  in  South  Carolina,  and  the 
commercial  capital  of  the  st!>::e,  is  situated  in  lat.  32"  46'  n.,  and  long.  79'  57'  west. 
With  straight  and  regular  streets,  it  occupies  the  fork  of  the  Cooper  and  the  Ashley. 
■which,  as  deep  tidew^ays  of  the  respective  widths  of  1400  and  2.100  yards,  here  unite 
■  •with  tlieir  common  estuary  of  7  m.  in  length  to  form  Charleston  harbor.  This  haven  is 
beset  to  seaward  by  a  -sand-bar,  which  has  its  uses,  however,  as  a  breakwater  and  a 
bulwark.  The  more  practicable  of  its  two  passages — showing  16  ft.  at  ebb  and  22  at 
flood — is  commanded  by  fort  Jloultrie  and  fort  Sumter.  The  city  is  built  upon  <rroiiud 
raised  but  a  few  feet  above  the  water.  In  1860,  the  pop.  of  C.  was  40,522;  (1870)  48,956; 
(1875)  50,540.  The  exports,  which  are  always  of  much  greater  value  than  the  imports, 
amounted  in  1858  to  $16,924,436;  in  the  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1875,  !j;19,532.393.  Cotton 
and  rice  are  the  chief  exports.  In  1878,  the  taxable  property  of  C.  was  worth  $26,591,- 
778.  The  public  debt  was  $4,716,754.  There  are  about  40  churches,  the  state  medical 
college,  a  large  orphan  asylum,  etc.  C.  was  founded  in  1672,  receiving  from  France, 
about  1685,  a  considerable  influx  of  Protestant  refugees.  It  was  prominent  for  zeal  and 
gallantry  in  the  revolutionary  war.  L"p  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  the  city  was 
remarkable  for  its  suburban  character  and  verdant  surroundings,  and  its  inhabitants 
"were  mainly  opulent  planters,  distinguished  for  hospitality  and  refinement.  It  was  in 
C,  however,  that  the  first  open  movement  was  made  in  favor  of  secession;  and  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants  have  changed  since  then.  In  1860  and  1861,  the  harbor  was  the 
scene  of  several  conflicts;  and  in  1863,  fort  Sumter  was  reduced  to  ruins.  The  harbor 
•was  blockaded  in  1861,  and  several  dismantled  hulks  of  vessels  were  filled  with  stones 
and  sunk,  in  order  to  prevent  passage.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  however,  more 
British  blockade-runners  entered  this  than  any  other  southern  port.  In  Aug.,  1863,  the 
city  was  bombarded,  and  in  Feb.,  1865,  was  occuijied  by  the  United  States  troops. 

CHARLESTON  (ante),  the  chief  city  of  South  Carolina  and  capital  of  Charleston 
CO.,  stands  upon  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers, 
in  lat.  32"  45'  n.,  long.  79"  57'  w.,  7  m.  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Tlie  harbor,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  and  land-locked  on  three  sides,  with  a  depth  of  water 
of  from  40  to  50  ft.,  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast.  It  is  defended  at  the  mouth  by 
four  fortresses,  fort  Moultrie,  fort  Sumter,  castle  Pinckney,  and  fort  Ripley.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  on  account  of  shifting  sand-bars  and  the  uncertain  depth  of 
the  water,  would  sometimes  be  difficult  were  it  not  for  the  floating  lights  and  bell-boats 
provided  by  the  government.  The  water  on  the  bar  is  only  18  ft.  deep,  but  the  channel 
is  being  deepened  bj'  the  government.  The  city  covers  an  area  of  more  than  5  scj[,  m., 
has  neai'ly  10  m.  of  water  front,  and  more  than  50  m.  of  streets.  The  latter  intersect 
each  other  mostly  at  right  angles,  and  .some  of  them  are  spacious.  The  houses,  instead 
of  being  built  in  blocks,  are  generally  separated  from  each  other  by  gardens,  shade  trees, 
and  shrubbery,  giving  the  city  a  peculiarly  picturesque  appearance,  while  greatly 
increasing  its  area.  Charleston  was  founded  in  1680  by  an  English  colony.  Its  growth 
at  first  was  slow,  but  with  the  development  of  the  cotton  traffic  its  commercial  impor- 
tance was  greatly  increased.  The  pop.  '60  was  48,409,  of  which  nearly  one-half  were 
colored.  The  war  of  the  rebellion,  which  begun  here  in  the  spring  of  1861  in  the  com- 
pulsory evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  U.  S.  garrison  under  command  of  gen. 
Robert  Anderson,  and  a  great  fire  which  occurred  a  few  months  later,  paralyzed  the 
business  and  greatly  diminished  the  population  of  the  city.  Commerce  indeed,  between 
1800  and  1865.  was  utterly  destroyed.  The  wharves  decayed,  the  docks  were  filled  up, 
and  tlie  railroads  leading  into  the  interior  were  torn  up.  It  ■was  not  until  more  than  a 
year  after  the  peace  that  the  city  was  again  made  a  port  of  entry;  but  from  that  time 
industry  and  commerce  revived  and  have  since  steadily  increa.sed.  The  census  of 
1870  showed  a  very  slight  increase  of  population  in  comparison  with  that  of  1860,  the 
proportion  of  colored  persons  to  white  being  about  the  same,  22  to  26.  The  population 
by  the  census  of  1880  was  49,999;  24,005  "being  white,  and  25,994  being  colored.  A 
large  wholesale  trade  is  carried  on  -u'ith  the  interior,  an  extensive  region  of  country 
drawing  its  supplies  of  merchandise  from  this  source.  The  overland  trade  with  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  cities  of  the  north-west  in  flour,  bacon,  grain,  etc.,  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Rice,  cotton,  lumber,  naval  stores,  and  phosphate  rock  are  the  principal 
sxports.  In  the  extent  of  the  cotton  trade,  Charleston  ranks  next  to  New  York  and 
New  Orleans.  The  manufacture  of  fertilizers  from  marl  and  phosphate  rock  has  been 
developed  since  1868  and  is  very  extensive.  Early  vegetables,  grown  in  the  suburbs,  are 
exported  in  large  quantities  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  northern  cities.  The 
whole  amount  of  coastwise  imports  is  vei-y  large  and  constantly  increasing.     Maiiu- 
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factures  of  iron,  tvoocI,  and  phosphate,  employ  much  capital,  and  afford  occupation  for 
upwards  of  3,000  people.  There  are  several  large  mills  for  removing  the  husk  from 
rice  and  preparing  it  for  market.  A  large  portion  of  the  ric-e  raised  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  is  cleaned  at  these  mills.  Tlie  valuation  of  property  by  the  census  of  1870 
was  over  $50,000,000.  The  state  assessment  for  1873  was  less  than  this  by  $10,000,000; 
the  city  assessment  for  1873  was  less  by  mere  than  $20,000,000.  In  1870  the  number  of 
dwellings  was  6,861;  the  number  of  families,  9,098;  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
mechanical  occupations,  18,70.").  There  are  seven  banks  of  discount,  with  a  capital  of 
more  than  $3,000,000,  and  tive  savings  banks,  with  deposits  amounting  to  more  than 
$1,000,000.  The  public  squares  are  lew  and  small,  the  battery  near  the  water's  edge, 
being  the  principal  public  resort.  There  are  3  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers,  and 
about  40  churches,  of  which  11  are  Episcopal,  8  Presbyterian,  5  Roman  Catholic,  5 
Jklethodist,  4  Baptist,  3  Lutheran,  and  1  Unitarian.  The  most  noted  church  edifice  is 
St.  Michael's  (Episcopal),  built  in  1753.  It  has  a  fine  chime  of  bells',  and  its  tower  can' 
be  .seen  far  out  at  sea.  St.  Philip's  is  the  oldest  church  organization,  but  its  house  of  ■ 
worship  is  not  so  old  as  that  of  St.  Michael's.  In  the  graveyard  adjoining  St.  Philip's 
lie  the  remains  of  many  noted  persons,  including  Gad.sden,  Rutledge,  Pinckney,  and 
Calhoun.  Magnolia  cemeter}-,  near  the  northern  l)oundary  of  tlie  city,  contains  many 
tine  monuments.  The  principal  benevolent  institutions  are  the  orphan  house,  with  an 
endowment  of  $190,000,  and  over  300  inmates;  the  Poman  Catholic  orphan  asylum, 
with  more  than  100  inmates;  the  aimshou.se;  the  asylum  for  the  aged  and  infirm;  the 
city  hospital;  and  as  asylum  for  colored  orphans,  supported  by  the  state.  The  principal 
r-ublic  l)uildings  are  tlie  U.  S.  arsenal  and  citadel,  the  market,  citj^  hall,  court-house, 
orphan  hou.se,  academy  of  music,  custom-house,  i)ost-office,  Charleston  hotel,  and  Mills 
house.  Three  steam  railroads  have  their  center  here,  and  there  are  horse  railroads  con- 
necting the  different  parts  of  the  city  with  each  other.  The  streets  are  lighted  with 
gas,  and  manj^  of  them  are  well  paved.  The  schools  of  the  city  are  under  tlie  control 
of  commissioners  elected  by  the  people  and  a  :  uperintendent  appointed  by  the  commis- 
sioners. In  1873,  there  were  8  public  schools  (5  grammar  and  3  primary);  number  of 
:hildreu  of  school  age,  13,737,  of  whom  5,068  were  enrolled;  number  of  teachers  68,  all 
but  four  of  them  males;  total  school  expenditures  over  $40,000  annually.  There  are 
also  a  considerable  number  of  ])rivate  schools.  Charleston  college,  founded  in  1775, 
in  1873  had  5  instructors,  50  students,  and  a  library  of  8,000  volumes.  The  state  med- 
ical college,  at  the  same  date  had  9  professors.  The  Charleston  library,  founded  in 
1748,  has  14,000  volumes,  and  the  apprentices'  library  is  a  valuable  collection.  Charles- 
ton was  among  the  first  of  the  principal  places  in  the  south  to  enlist  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle  of  1776.  It  was  captured  jVfay  13,  1780,  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  by  12,000 
Britisii  regulars  under  sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  evacuated  Dec.  14,  1782.  It  was  the 
center  of  the  nullification  movement  of  1830,  which  was  put  down  by  Andrew  Jackson; 
and  the  war  of  the  rebellion  had  its  beginning  here  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter, 
which  aroused  the  northern  peojile  to  a  stern  resistance.  The  city  remained  in  the  po.s- 
session  of  the  confederates  until  the  surrender  of  Columbia,  the  state  ca])ital,  to  Sher- 
man, when  it  was  evacuateil  by  the  confederate  forces,  aTid  all  the  public  buildings, 
stores,  cotton  warehouses,  shipping,  etc.,  were  fired  bj'  order  of  gen.  Hardee,  the  con- 
federate commander.  "When  the  union  forces  took  i)OS.«ession,  Feb.  18,  1805,  they  did  all 
that  they  could  to  rescue  the  city  from  destruction.  During  the  war  many  buildings 
were  destroyed,  and  the  towers  and  steeples  of  the  churches  riddled  with  shot  and  shell. 

CHARLESTON  (Post  ofi^cc,  K.vnawii.v  Couux-nousE),  the  capital  of  "West  Virginia, 
on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroad  and  the  Kanawha  river,  at  the  junction  of  Elk 
river;  130  m.  s.w.  of  "Wheeling;  pop.  '70,  3,162.  The  Kanawha  is  navigable  to  the 
Ohio.  Charleston  is  in  a  region  productive  of  timber,  coal,  iron,  and  salt,  and  is  an 
important  sliipping  point.  The  salt  springs  are  just  above  the  city  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  more  salt  is  made  here  tlian  in  any  other  place  in  the  country  except  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  The  state-house  is  the  most  conspicuous  building.  There  are  a  Roman  Catholic 
seminary,  and  several  high  schools.  The  seat  of  the  state  government  was  fixed  hero 
April  30,1870. 

CHARLESTO"WN,  a  seaport  of  I^Ias.sachusctts.  in  lat  42°  2'  n.,  and  long.  71°  3'  w.  It 
occupies  a  peninsula  about  2  m.  long,  immediately  to  the  n.  of  Boston,  the  capital  of 
tbe  state;  of  which,  coruiccted  as  the  two  are  by  bridges,  it  is  virtually  a  suliurb. 
Pop.  in  1850,  17,136;  in  1860,  25,063;  in  1870,  28,333.  In  common  with  the  rest  of  tlu! 
neighborhood,  the  peninsula  displays  an  unevenness  of  surface  which  renders  the 
streets,  otherwise  handsome,  somewhat  irregular.  Its  most  prominent  height  is  Bunker's 
hill,  celeiirated  as  the  first  battle-field  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  surmounted,  in 
1835-43,  by  a  granite  monument  of  320  ft.  in  height.  Besides  a  state-prison  on  a  large 
scale,  the  city  possesses  one  of  the  principnl  navy-yards  of  the  general  government. 
Tins  establisiiment,  covering  60  acres,  contains  a"  magnificent  ropewalk  1300  ft.  long, 
and  a  dry-dock  of  chisele<l  granite  measuring  80  ft.  in  breath  by  30  in  depth.  0. 
was  incorporated  with  Boston  in  1874. 

CHARLESTOWX  (onfr),  now  part  of  Boston,  formerlj'  a  city  of  Middlesex  co., 
Mass.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Charles  river,  and  is  connected  with 
Boston  by  two  free -bridges.      The  Mystio  rrvcr,  which  unitea  with  the  Charles  at  this 
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point,  forms  tlio  boundary  on  the  c.  and  north.  The  pop.  in  1873,  when  the  city 
was  annexed  to  Boston,  was  28,o73.  From  the  territory  of  Cliarlestowu,  originally  very 
jarge,  several  towns  have  been  taken  on  its  northern  side.  The  -surface  of  the 
roniainiiig  portion  is  very  uneven,  two  eminences,  Bunker  and  Breed's  hills,  rising  near 
the  center,  and  affording  many  fine  building  sites.  On  Bunker  hill  was  fought  a 
celebrated  battle  of  the  revolution,  June  17,  1775,  commemorated  by  a  granite  shart 
erected  on  the  summit  and  rising  to  the  height  of  .'i20  feet.  The  corner-stone  of  this 
monument  was  laid  in  1825  by  gen.  Lafayette,  ami  the  work  was  finished  in  1843. 
The  attempt  of  the  Massachusetts  committee  of  safety  to  fortify  this  eminence  was 
the  inunediate  occasion  of  the  battle,  in  the  course  of  which  the  town  was  burned  by 
the  British,  being  set  on  tire  by  shells  from  Copp's  hill  in  Boston,  and  by  men  who 
were  sent  across  the  Charles  for  that  purpose.  C.  is  well  built,  having  some  tine 
streets  and  residences.  It  iias  an  abundant  supply  of  water  fn^m  Mj-stic  lake,  excellent 
schools,  15  churches  of  various  denominations,  a  public  library  of  15,000  volumes,  a 
fund  of  |23,000  for  the  benctit  of  the  poor,  and  a  home  for  aged  and  indigent  women. 
The  state  prison  was  located  here  from  1805  to  a  very  recent  period,  and  the  buildings 
used  for  that  purpose  are  still  standing.  A  navy-yard  of  the  United  States,  covering 
more  than  70  acres  of  ground  and  having  all  the  appointments  required  for  such  an 
establishment,  has  existed  here  since  1798.  C.  is  also  a  place  of  considerable  business. 
It  has  manufactories  of  steam  engines,  boilers  and  machinery,  of  stone  and  brass-ware, 
gas  fixtures,  mechanics'  tools,  leather,  draw-pipes,  sugar,  soap,  etc. 

CIIARLESTOWISr,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Jefferson  co.,  W.  Va.,  on  a  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  10  m.  s.w.  from  Harper's  Ferry;  pop.  '70,  1593.  It  is  in  a 
fine  agricultural  district.  It  was  in  this  village  that  John  Brown  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  hanged  Dec.  2,  1859. 

CHAELET,  XrcoLAS  Toussaixt,  a  French  painter  and  engraver,  b.  in  Paris,  17S3, 
was  for  some  years  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  gc  vernment  office,  but  lo.st  his  place  at  the 
restoration,  1815,  on  account  of  his  Bonapartism,  and  in  consequence  betook  himself  to 
art.  After  studying  awhile  under  Gros,  he  gradually  formed  for  himself  a  style  in 
which  he  had  no  rival.  C.  is  the  Beranger  of  caricature,  but  without  the  political  bit- 
terness and  sarcasm  sometimes  found  in  the  poet.  His  genial  sketches  of  French  life 
and  manners  were  studied  with  equal  admiration  in  the  salons  of  the  aristocracy  and  in 
the  ateliers,  barracks,  taverns,  etc.,  of  the  lower  classes.  C.  was  especially  successful 
in  his  sketches  of  soldiers  and  children.  His  designs  are  free  from  exaggeration,  while 
full  of  spirit,  interest,  and  naivete;  and  his  titles  or  mottoes  were  often  so  witty  and 
suggestive,  that  dramatic  writers  have  founded  pieces  upon  them.  Ilis  .sketches  and 
lithographs  are  very  numerous,  and  are  widely  distributed.  Among  his  paintings,  the 
raost  remarkable  are — "An  Epi.sode  in  the"  Ru.ssian  Campaign"  "(in  the  museum  at 
Versailles);  "JMoreau's  Crossing  of  the  Rhine"  (at  Lyons);  and  a  "Procession  of  the 
Wounded  "  (at  Bordeaux).     C.  died  in  1845. 

CHAELEVILLE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  about  a  mile  from 
^MeziL-res,  with  which  it  comnnmicates  by  a  suspension  bridge  over  the  Meuse,  It  is  a 
thriving  place,  well  built,  with  clean  spacicms  streets.  It  has  manufactures  of  hard- 
ware, leather,  and  beer,  and  the  ]Meuse  affords  facilities  for  considerable  trade  in  coal, 
iron,  slate,  wine,  and  rails.     Pop.  '76,  12,881. 

CHARLEVOIX,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Michigan,  on  lake  Michigan  and  Green  (-iver;  500 
sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  5114.  Grand  Traverse  bay  bounds  the  county  on  the  w.,  and  Little 
Traverse  bay  on  the  north.     The  chief  business  is  agriculture.     Co.  seat,  Churlevoix. 

CHARLEVOIX,  aco.  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  forming  a  triangle,  one  side 
of  which  runs  80  or  90  m.  along  the  n.w.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  reaching  nearlv  to 
the  Saguenay  river;  5,224  sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  15,011,  of  whom  all  but  nine  were  Roman 
Catholics.  The  surface  is  mountaiuous,  and  not  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  five  or  six  rivers  that  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  one  that  joins  the  Sague- 
nay.    Chief  town.  Bale  St.  Paul. 

CHARLEVOIX,  Pierre  Francois  XLwier  de,  1G82-17G1;  a  French  Jesuit  who 
was  sent  as  a  teacher  to  Quebec  in  1705.  After  about  five  vears  he  returned  to  France, 
and  became  professor  of  belles-lettres.  He  returned  to  Canada  in  1720,  and  journeved 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  and  down  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  to  Xew  Orleans, 
and  thence  went  to  Paris.  His  principal  work  is  a  valuable  Hi^lnrj/  of  JSfeic  France  (or 
Canada),  which  was  not  published  in  English  until  1865.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of 
Christianity  in  Japan,  and  a  history  of  Paraguay. 

CHARLOCK.     See  Mustard. 

CHARLOIS,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  situated  on  the  ^Maas,  about  2  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Rotterdam.  It  is  memorable  on  account  of  a  terrible  accident  which  occurred  here  in 
1512.  when  a  religious  procession  crossing  the  ice  in  defiance  of  magisterial  prohibition, 
8,000  of  them  were  precipitated  into  the  Maas.     Pop.  2,000. 

CHARLOTTE,  a  co.  in  s.  Virginia,  on  Staunton  river;  intersected  by  the  Atlantic, 
Mississippi  and  Ohio,  and  Richmond,  Danville  and  Piedmont  railroads;  550  sq.m.; 
pop.  '80,  16,653 — 10,908  colored.  Surface  hilly;  productions,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and 
tobacco.     Co.  seat,  Marysville. 
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CHARLOTTE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Xew  Brunswick,  on  the  Elaine  border  and  the  bay  of 
Fundy ;  1323  sq.m^ ;  pop.  '71,  20,882.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  New  Brunswick  and 
Canada,  and  the  Xortli  American  and  European  railroads.  Ship-building  and  sea-tif-hing 
are  the  occupations  of  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  iuhabilanta.  Chief  town,  St.  Andrews^ 
at  the  mouth  of  St.  Croix  river. 

CHARLOTTE,  the  seat  of  justice  and  an  incorporated  city  of  Eaton  co.,  Mich.,  20 
m.  s.w.  of  Lansing,  on  Grand  River  Valley  division  of  the  Michigan  Central,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Peninsular  railroad;  pop.  about  3,000.  Lumber  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts furnish  the  greater  part  of  its  trade. 

CHARLOTTE,  a  city  of  Xorth  Carolina,  the  sert  of  justice  of  Mecklenburg  co  ,  on 
Sugar  creek,  and  the  Wilmington,  Charlotte  and  Ralherford  railroad,  at  the  terminus  of 
the  North  Carolina  division  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville,  and  the  Charlotte,  Columbia 
and  Augusta  railroads.  The  city  is  in  the  North  Carolina  gold  region,  and  a  mint  was 
establislied  in  1838,  but  closed  in  1861  on  account  of  the  rebellion.  Up  to  that  date  more 
than  $5,000,000  in  gold  had  been  deposited  in  the  mint.  Tliere  are  several  manutactories 
in  the  city.  It  was  here  that  the  "Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence"  was 
adopted,  5lay  31,  1775. 

CHARLOTTE  AMALIE,  chief,  or  rather  only,  town  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Virgin 
group  of  the  Antilles,  in  lat.  18"  20'  n.,  long.  64'  55'  Avest.  It  contains  11,400  inhabi- 
tants, nearly  three  fourths  of  the  entire  population  of  the  colony.  It  has  a  spacious 
liarbor,  "which,  besides  being  largely  visited  by  European  .shii)s  in  general,  is  a  principal 
station  for  the  mail-packets  between  Southampton  and  the  West  Indies. 

CHARLOTTE  AUGUSTA,  1796-1817;  daughter  of  George  IV.  and  queen  Caroline 
of  England.  She  was  well  educated  under  the  care  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lady 
Clifford.  It  was  desired  that  she  should  wed  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  she  loved  and 
mairied  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Col;)urg,  who,  long  after  her  death,  became  king  of  Bel- 
gium. She  was  married  May  2,  1816;  was  delivered  of  a  still-born  child  early  in  Nov. 
of  the  next  j'ear,  and  died,  in  consequence  of  malpractice,  as  Avas  believed.  Her  offici- 
ating physician  committed  suicide.  Her  domestic  life  was  most  wretched,  as  her  pub- 
lished letters  show. 

CHARLOTTE  HARBOR,  or  Boca  Gk.xnde,  an  inlet  in  the  gulf  coa.st  of  Florida, 
25  m.  long,  and  8  to  10  m.  wide,  with  an  entrance  three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  and  30 
to  40  ft.  deep.  There  is  a  good  harl)or,  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  a  number  of  islands. 
AViid  fowl,  fish,  and  oj'sters  are  plentiful. 

CHAaLOT'TENBURG,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  is  situated  on 
the  Spree,  3  m.  w.  of  B(;rlin,  with  which  it  is  connected  bj'  a  road  leading  through  the 
Tliin-fjarten,  and  affording  a  favorite  promenade  to  the  Berliners.  C.  contains  a  royal 
palace,  with  a  line  garden  and  splendid  orangery,  and  an  interesting  collection  of  anti- 
quities and  works  of  art.  In  a  beautiful  ])art  of  the  park  a  mau.soleum,  designed  by 
Schinkel,  contains  the  remains  of  Frederick  William  III.  and  liis  wife,  the  queen  Luise, 
with  their  statues  by  Ranch.  C.  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  hosiery.  Pop.  '71, 
19,518;  '75,  25,900. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,  a  village  in  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  C5  m.  n.w.  of  Richmond, 
on  the  Orange,  Alexandria  and  Manassas,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroads.  The 
place  is  the  .'seat  of  the  university  oi  Virginia,  founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson;  and  Mon- 
ticH'llo,  JelTcrson's  home,  is  but  3  m.  distant.     Pop.  '70,  2,838. 

CHARLOTTE  TOWN,  the  cajntal  of  Prince  Edward  island,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
in  lat.  46"  15'  n.,  and  long.  63'  7'  west.  The  census  of  May,  '71,  states  the  pop.  at  8,807. 
The  port  is  the  best  in  a  colony  which,  in  ])roportion  to  its  size,  is  remarkal-V  for  its 
navigable  facilities.  The  town  stands  on  the  s.e.  coast  at  the  bottom  of  Hillsl>orough 
bay,"and  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers,  whicli  cacii  admit  the  largest  vessels  t»r  .sev- 
eral miles,  so  as  to  secure  them  from  all  weather.  The  harbor  is  rendered  .stili  more 
commodious  through  the  strength  of  the  tides,  which  enable  sliips  to  work  out  anil  m 
against  the  wind.  C.  T.  has  an  iron  foundry  and  a  woolen  factory,  and  is  largely  engaged 
in  ship-building. 

CII.\RLTON,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Georgia,  on  the  Florida  border,  including  a  portion  of  the 
great  Okcfenokc  swamp;  1000  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  2161—361  colored.  Productions,  rice, 
cotton,  tar,  and  turpentine.     Surface  level  and  soil  sandy.     Co.  seat,  Trader's  Hill. 

CHARM  (Lat.  carmen,  a  song),  properly,  a  form  of  words,  generally  in  verse,  supposedf  1 
to  i)ossess  some  occult  power  of  a  liurlfid,  a  healing,  or  a  ])rotective  kind.     CluiniiS 
exert  their  influence  citlier  by  being  recited,  or  by  Vieing  written  and  worn  on  the  per 
son;  and,  in  this  latter  case,  they  may  be  classed  with  amulets  (q.v.).     The  nature  of 
this  superstition  will  be  more  fully  considered  under  Incxnt-mton;  see  also  Magic. 

CHARNEL-HOTJSE  (Fr.  charnirr;  Lat.  raw,  flesh),  a  chaml)er  situated  in  a  churchyard 
or  other  binviii'j:  place,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  dead  which  were  thrown  up  by  the 
grave-digger.s  were  reverently  deposited.  The  C.  was  generally  vaulted  in  the  roof,  and 
was  often  a  buildimr  complete  in  itself,  having  a  chapel  or  chantry  attached  to  it.  In 
such  cases,  the  charnel- vault  was  commonly  a  crypt  under  the  chapel;   and  even  m 
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churches,  H  was  not  uncommon  for  the  vault  or  crypt  to  be  employed  as  a  charnel- 
house. 

CHARNOCK,  Stephex,  d.d.,  1628-80;  an  English  non-conformist  minister,  educated 
at  Cambridire.  He  besan  to  preacli  in  London,  and  went  tliuncc  to  Dublin,  wliere  lie 
was  successful.  In  1660,  he  was  silenced  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  returned  to  Lon- 
don; he  continued  15  years  in  and  near  that  city,  preaciiing,  liut  without  a  settled  con- 
gi'egation.  Many  of  his  sermons  iiave  been  publislied,  and  his  work  on  the  Attributes 
of  God  is  still  higlily  valued.  He  was  a  vigorous  and  original,  as  well  as  judicious  thinker; 
and  as  a  writer  lie  was  vivid  and  clear. 

CHARON,  in  classical  mythology,  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Xox,  is  first  mentioned  by 
the  later  writers  of  Greece.  His  duty  was  to  ferry  the  sliades  of  the  buried  dead  acro.ss 
the  rivers  of  the  under- world.  For  this  service,  he  exacted  an  obulus  from  each,  and  in 
consequence,  a  coin  of  this  kiiui  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead.  If  this  rite  was 
neglected,  C.  refused  to  convey  the  unhappy  shade  across,  and  it  was  doomed  to  wan- 
der restlessly  along  the  shores  of  Acheron.  C.  is  generally  represented  as  a  gloonn-  old 
man,  with  a  rough  beard  and  wretched  clothes.  In  the  Etruscan  monuments,  he  holds 
a  hammer. 

CHARON  DAS,  a  lawgiver  of  ancient  Greece,  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  adi.s- 
ciple  of  Pythagoras.  It  is  related  that  he  fell  a  sacritice  to  one  of  his  own  laws,  by  which 
it  was  made  a  capital  offense  to  appear  armed  in  a  public  assembly.  On  returning  from 
a  military  expedition  he  hastened  to  quell  a  tumult,  having  his  sword  at  his  side.  Being 
reminded  by  a  citizen  of  his  law,  he  replied,  "Then  I  will  seal  it  with  my  blood,"  and 
immediately  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast. 

CHAROST,  Armaxd  Joseph  de  Bethux'e,  Due  de,  1810-65;  a  descendant  of  Sullv, 
the  famous  marshal.  C.  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830  as  a  republican,  and  in  1833 
was  made  alieut.  Afterwards  he  served  in  Algeria,  and  after  the  revolution  of  1848  he 
was  appointed  undur  secretary  of  state.  He  was  one  of  the  zealous  republicans  in  tlie 
national  assembly,  and  one  of  the  victims  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  being  imprisoned  at  Ham,  and 
afterwards  exiled  to  Belgium.  In  1854,  Napoleon  III.  expelled  him  from  France,  and 
he  went  to  Holland  and  afterwards  to  Switzerland.  He  wroteahistory  of  the  campaign 
of  1815,  in  wliich  he  severely  criticised  Napoleon's  generalship,  and  a  history  of  the  war 
in  Germany  in  1813. 

CHABB,  Salmo  umbla,  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  salmon,  occurring  in  the 
lakes  of  Britain  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  abundant  in  the  lakes  of  Cui.i- 
berland  and  Westmoreland,  and  in  some  of  tliose  of  Ireland,  of  the  n.  of  Scotland,  and 
of  Orkaey,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  the  Scottish  lakes  it  is  not  found.  It  is  the 
celebrated  ombre  chenalier  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  It  is  sometimes  found  weighing  more 
than  2  lbs.,  btit  is  generally  under  1  lb.  in  weight.  It  has  only  the  anterior  part  of  the 
Winer  (the  middle  line  of  the  palate)  furnished  with  the  teeth,  agreeing  in  this  with  the 
salmon  and  bull-trout,  and  differing  from  the  common  trout,  salmon-trout,  etc.  The 
form  is  elongated,  the  greatest  depth  of  the  fish  about  one  fifth  of  the  entire  length;  the 
fins  are  rather  small ;  the  tail  deeply  forked ;  the  color  of  the  back  dark  olive,  the  sides 
lighter  and  spotted  with  either  red  or  white,  according  to  the  condition  in  which  the  fish 
is  at  the  time,  the  belly  also  being  sometimes  deep  orange,  and  sometimes  of  a  pale 
color;  these,  and  other  accidental  variations,  causing  the  ti.«h  to  receive  different  names, 
such  as  case  C,  red  C,  gilt  C,  silcer  C,  and  having  led  some  naturalists  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  different  species.  It  is  not  yet  quite  certain  wliether  the  torr/och  or  red-hclly 
of  Wales  {ml/no  salveUnm  of  some  authors)  ought  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  or  as  a  mere 
accidental  variety.  Whilst  it  is  the  most  delicious  perhaps  of  the  sahnonidre,  the  C.  is 
also  the  most  beautiful;  its  rich  purple,  rosy,  and  crimson  tints  and  white  spots  render- 
ing it  indeed  a  brilliant  and  striking  object.  During  summer,  the  C.  haimts  chiefly  deep 
cool  water,  and  is  seldom  seen  at  the  surface  till  late  in  autumn.  It  feeds  on  insects 
and  minute  crustaceans.  In  the  end  of  autumn  or  beginning  of  winter,  it  ascends  rivers 
to  spawn,  always  choosing  those  which  have  a  rocky  bottom.  AYhether  in  lake  or 
stream,  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  clear  waters.  Unfortunately,  the  C.  of  the  English  lakes 
is  taken  in  great  numbers,  b}'  nets,  at  the  mouths  of  streams,  when  about  to  ascend  them 
in  order  to  spawn,  and  when  not  in  the  best  condition  for  the  table. 

On  some  lakes,  vast  quantities  are  then  caught  for  the  table,  particularly  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  potting.  A  0.  is  now  and  then  taken  with  fly  when  the  angler  may  be  whipping 
a  lake,  wdiich  perhaps  abounds  with  them,  for  trout:  but  this  occurs  but  seldom.  Tlie 
C.  will,  too,  occasionally  take  a  minnow,  if  sunk  deep  and  trailed  slowly;  but  tlie  sport 
it  affords  is  of  the  most  precarious  nature.  C.  are  fast  diminishing  in  those  of  our 
English  lakes  which  they  still  inhabit,  owing  to  the  wholesale  and  indiscriminate 
slaughter  which  occurs  at  the  spawning  season.  A  large  kind  of  C,  sometimes  reach- 
ing 4  lbs.  in  weight,  is  found  in  some  of  the  more  northern  Swedish  lakes. 

CHARRIERE,  or  CHARRIERES,  Isabelle  Agnete  de  SAiNT-HvAcnNTHE  de, 
1740-1805;  a  native  of  Holland,  daughter  of  a  Dutch  baron,  and  married  to  a  Swiss, 
who  had  been  her  brother's  teacher.  In  1786,  appeared  her  most  important  liook, 
Galiste,  or  Letters  Written  in  Lausanne.     She  traveled  in  France  a,nd  England,  and  was 
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nn  intimate  friend  of  Benjamin  Constant.  She  was  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  womaii, 
but,  owing  to  loss  of  lier  estate,  the  latter  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  strict  seclu- 
sion. 

CHARRON,  PiERKE,  1541-1603;  a  French  philosopher,  one  of  the  25  children  of  a 
bookseller  of  Paris.  He  studied  law  at  Bruges,  and  began  practice  in  Paris,  but  not 
iKiviug  immediate  success,  he  went  into  the  church,  and  rose  to  emiueuce  as  a  preacliei. 
At  Bordeaux  he  formed  a  short  but  famous  and  important  friomlship  with  Montaigne, 
who,  on  his  death  in  1592, 'requested  C.  to  bear  the  arms  of  the  Montaigne  family. 
In  1594,  C.  published  Le  Trois  Vcritex,  in  which  he  seeks  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
God  and  a  true  religion,  and  that  the  true  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  This  was 
followed  by  a  book  of  sermons,  and  in  1601  came  his  most  remarkable  work,  De  la 
&iffi'sse,  a  complete  popular  system  of  moral  philosophy.  This  work  brought  upon  its 
author  the  most  violent  attacks,  but  a  second  edition  was  soon  called  for.  This,  after 
much  opposition,  began  to  appear  in  1603,  but  only  a  few  sheets  had  been  printed  when 
C.  died  .suddenly  in  the  street. 

CHAET,  a  marine  or  hydrographical  map,  exhibiting  a  portion  of  a  sea  or  other 
Avater,  wilh  tiie  islands,  coasts  of  cotiuguous  land,  soundings,  currents,  etc.  See  ]Map. 
In  the  English  service,  when  coasts  have  been  surveyed  by  tl)e  admiralty,  charts  are 
engraved,  and  are  sold  at  various  prices,  from  3.'*.  down  to  Qd.  each.  This  price  is 
below  their  cost,  the  object  being  to  encourage  their  general  use  as  much  as  po.ssilMe. 
Men-of-war  are  supplied  with  copies  of  every  available  C.  published,  relating  to  the 
regions  likely  to  be  visited.  There  is  a  printed  list  for  every  station.  At  Gibraltar  and 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  are  depots  of  charts  to  supply  ships  whose  destination 
undergoes  a  change.  All  the  charts  are  brought  home  again,  and  none  are  reissued  luitil 
revised  and  corrected.  The  navigating  charts,  showing  the  dangers  of  coasts,  with 
.sufficient  clearness  to  enable  mariners  to  avoid  them,  are  generally  on  the  scale  of  half  an 
inch  to  a  mile;  those  of  larger  size  .show  all  the  intricacies  of  the  coast.  The  merchant 
service  is  supplied  with  charts  by  agents,  who  receive  a  stock  from  the  admiralty,  and 
keep  them  on  sale.  The  preparation  of  charts  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  hydrographical 
department  of  the  admiralty.  In  the  financial  year  1879-1880",  a  sum  of  no  less  than 
£11,000  was  provided  for  this  branch,  quite  irrespective  of  the  surveying  that  preceded 
the  engraving  of  the  charts,  which  always  costs  a  much  larger  sum.  In  the  five  jears 
ending  with  1875,  the  admiralty  sold  495,445  charts,  besides  supplying  the  queen's 
ships. 

CHARTA,  Magna.     See  !Magna  Charta. 

CHAETE  (Ft.  a  charter;  Lat.  charta,  paper).  In  the  son.sc  in  which  we  have  adopted 
this  word  from  the  Frencli,  and  in  which  it  may  be  now  said  to  form  part  of  our  lan- 
guage, it  signifies  a  system  of  constitutional  law,  embodied  in  a  single  docAiment. 
Whether  any  sy.stem  of  positive  public  law  existed  in  ancient  France  is,  in  that  country, 
a  subject  of  keen  dispute  amongst  constitutional  antiquaries.  If  any  such  there  was, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  mere  embodiment  of  traditions,  and  not  the 
result  of  any  single  act  of  the  national  will.  AVhilst  France  was  divided  into  provinces 
and  communes,  local  liberties  and  privileges  unquestionably  existed;  but  where  the 
nation  constituted  no  single  body,  a  constitutional  charter  was  impossiole.  The 
first  traces  of  such  a  C.  app'ear  in  tlie  14th  c. ;  and  it  is  known  in  the  history  of  tiie  pub- 
lic law  of  France  as  the  yrand  charter,  or  the  charter  of  kingJolin.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
kings  had  called  together  only  partial  assemblies,  but  in  1355  deputies  from  the  whole 
kingdom  were  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The  nobility  and  clergy, 
.secular  and  regular,  were  represented  by  400  deputies,  the  commons  or  third  estate  by  a 
like  number.  This  body  assumed  to  itself  the  initiatiw,  and  prepared  a  .species  of  con- 
stitution, which  was  accepted  by  the  king.  The  chief  triumph  of  the  third  estate  on 
this  occasion  consisted  in  carrying  through  the  doctrine,  that  the  decision  of  any  two 
-^.states  .should  be  invalid  Avithout  the  concurrence  of  the  third.  The  three  orders,  who 
seem  to  have  compo.sed  but  one  assembly,  then  proceeded  to  impose  a  scries  of  restric- 
tions on  the  power  of  the  monarch,  winch,  confirmed  by  the  dauphin  two  years  later, 
formed  the  foundation  for  the  liixTties  subsequently  asserted  at  the  revolution. 

But  the  constitution  to  which  the  term  C.  is  most  frequently  applied  by  the  French 
and  by  us,  is  that  in  Avhich  Louis  XVIII.  solemnly  acknowledwd  the  rights f)f  the  nation 
on  his  restoration  in  1814.  This  C.  has  ever  since  been  considi'red  the  fundamental  law 
of  constitutional  monarchy  when  that  form  of  government  has  existed  in  France.  In 
some  of  its  provisions,  however,  and  still  more  in  the  mode  of  its  acceptance  by  the 
monarch,  as  "  a  voluntary  and  free  act  of  our  royal  authority,"  and  as  a  "  conc.es.sion 
made  to,"  not  a  contract  entered  into  with,  his  subjects,  it  was  open  to  the  misconstruc- 
tions which  eventually  led  to  the  revolution  of  1830.  The  "  charte"  sworn  to  on  the 
29th  Aug.  of  that  vear  bv  king  Louis  Philippe  modified  this  and  .<^ome  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  that  of  1814.  'On  that  occasion,  the  king  explicitly  recognized  the  .sovereignty 
of  the  people.  This  document,  which,  with  some  modifications,  remained  in  force  till 
the  revolution  of  1848,  is  of  so  much  importance,  not  only  from  its  bearing  on  the  past 
history,  and  possil)ly  on  the  future  destiny  of  France,  but  from  the  analogies  which  it 
presents  to  our  own"  constitution,  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  present  a  condensed  view  of 
its  leading  provisions. 
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It  consisted  of  67  articles,  divided  into  7  licads.  Of  these,  the  1st  head,  containinic  11 
articles,  treated  of  liie  public  risrhts  of  the  French  people  It  provided  for  the  ec|uaUty 
of  all  Frenchmen — a  doctrine  which  it  inherited  from  tiie  revolution,  and  which  it  unfor- 
tunately left  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  inconsistent  with  monarchy,  and  indeed  with 
any  otiier  form  of  irovernment  than  pure  democracy  (see  Equality) — for  their  equal 
admissibilit}'  to  all  employments,  civil  and  military,  and  for  their  freedom  from  arrest, 
oth^^rwise  than  by  legal  process.  It  guaranteed  the  enjoyment  of  religious  libertv,  and 
the  payment  of  the  mini.'^ters  of  all  Chri.stian  denomination.s — a  privilege  which  in  1881 
was  extended  even  to  Jews.  The  liberty  of  printing  and  publishing  was  insured,  the 
censorship  of  the  press  and  conscription  were  abolished,  an  amnesty  for  all  political 
olrenses  was  proclaimed,  and  the  security  of  property  guaranteed,  except  when  its  sac- 
rifice should  be  requisite  for  the  public  good,  in  which  case  it  was  declared  that  the 
owner  must  be  indemnitied.  The  2d  head  set  forth  the  nature  and  limilalions  of  the 
kingly  power  in  8  articles.  The  supreme  executive  power,  the  command  of  the  army 
and  nav}',  and  the  right  of  making  war,  and  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce, 
•were  reserved  to  the  monarch.  To  him,  also,  it  belonged  to  nominate  to  all  offices  of 
public  administration,  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
but  in  no  case  to  suspend  them  or  dispense  with  them.  The  high  duties  of  legi.slation 
were  shared  between  the  king,  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  the  chamber  of  dci)uties;  it 
being  provided  that  every  law  .should  be  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  each  chamber,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  king.  Any  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature  might  origi- 
nate any  bill,  except  a  money-bill,  which  was  reserved  for  the  chamber  of  deputies,  as 
for  the  house  of  commons  in  England.  The  3d  head  contained  ten  articles  regarding 
the  chamber  of  peers,  the  nomination  of  whom  was  vested  in  the  king  (the  princes  of 
the  blood  being  peers  by  right  of  birth).  No  limit  was  set  to  their  number;  but  by  the 
law  of  9th  Dec,  1831,  incorporated  in  the  C,  it  was  declared  that  their  dignity  should 
be  for  life  only.  The  chancellor  of  France  was  president.  The  chamber  of  peers 
assembled  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  deputies,  and  its  sittings  were  public.  The 
personal  privileges  of  the  peerage,  as  the}'  exist  in  England,  were  introduced.  Tiie  4tk 
head  concerning  the  chamber  of  deputies  contains  16  articles.  It  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  deputies  and  the  sittings  of  the  chamber.  The  electoral  qualitication  is 
declared  to  be  the  payment  of  200  francs  of  direct  taxes,  whilst  that  of  a  deputy  is  the 
payment  of  500.  The  voting  is  by  ballot,  both  at  elections  and  in  the  chambers.  The 
number  of  deputies,  which  at  first  was  430,  was  afterwards  raised  to  459.  Each  deputy 
was  elected  for  5  years,  and  one  half  of  those  for  each  department  were  required  to  have 
their  political  domicile  within  it.  The  C.  became  a  nullity  by  the  revolution  of  Feb., 
1848;  and  ly  the  new  constitution  promulgated  on  the  4th  of  Nov.  of  that  year,  the  mon- 
archy of  France  was  converted  into  a  democracy.  By  chapter  4  of  that  document,  the 
legislative-power  was  vested  in  a  single  assembly  of  950  members,  including  the  repre 
sentatives  of  Algeria  and  the  otiier  colonies.  The  property  electoral  qualification  was 
abolished,  and  the  age  reduced  for  electors  to  21,  and  for  delegates  to  25.  The  period 
of  three  years  was  fixed  for  the  continuance  of  the  national  assembly.  By  chapter  5, 
the  executive  power  Avas  intrusted  to  a  citizen,  who  was  to  bear  the  title  of  president. 
He  was  not  to  be  less  than  30  years  of  age,  his  tenure  of  office  was  to  be  4  years,  and  he 
was  not  to  be  re-eligible  until  after  an  interval  of  4  years.  For  an  account  of  the  .subse- 
quent changes  by  which  these  and  the  other  arrangements  adopted  at  the  revolution  of 
1848  have  since  been  superseded,  see  FKA^XE. 

CHAETEE  (Lat.  charta;  Gr.  chartes,  paper,  or  anything  written  upon,  from  clmraHHo, 
to  scratch  or  write).  In  its  most  general  signification,  C.  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
deed  and  instrument,  and  is  applied  to  almost  anj"  formal  writing,  in  evidence  of  a  grant, 
contract,  or  other  transaction  between  man  and  man.  In  private  law,  its  most  impor- 
tant use  is  in  the  alienation  of  real  estates,  the  writing  given  to  the  new  proprietor  bj-  the 
old,  in  proof  of  the  transference  title,  being  usually  called  a  charter.  In  public  law,  the 
name  is  given  to  those  formal  deeds  by  which  sovereigns  guarantee  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  their  subjects,  or  by  which  a  sovereign  state  guarantees  tho.se  of  a  colony  or 
other  dependency.  See  Charte,  Magna  Charta.  There  ts  another  sense  of  the  term, 
in  which  it  is  in  a  measure  intermediate  between  the  two  we  have  mentioned — viz., 
where  we  speak  of  the  C.  of  a  bank  or  other  company  or  association.  In  this  latter  sense 
it  siirnifies  an  instrument  bj'  which  powers  and  privileges  are  conferred  by  the  state  on 
a  select  body  of  persons  for  a  special  ol)ject.  See  Bank,  Corporation,  Joint-stock 
Company,  etc."  The  requisites  of  a  C,  when  used  in  the  first  of  these  significations, 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  will  be  pointed  out  under  Deed. 

Royal  Charters,  generally  written  in  Latin,  are  of  two  kinds-  I.  Grants  of  lands, 
houses,  honors,  or  liberties  to  persons  who  did  not  previously  possess  them;  II.  Char 
ters  confirming  grants  previously  made,  and  therefore  called  "charters  of  confirma- 
tion." Confirmation  charters  are  of  three  kinds:  1.  Charters  confirming  previous  grants, 
without  reciting  them;  2.  Charters  of  simple  confirmation,  without  addition  of  any- 
thing new;  3.  Charters  reciting  previous  charters  and  confirming  them,  with  addition  of 
something  new.  These  last  two  classes  of  charters  are  called  charters  of  "  inspeximus," 
or  "vidimus,"  from  the  word  used  by  the  granter  in  saying  that  he  has  seen  the  C. 
which  he  confirms.    Royal  charters  generally  contain  seven  clauses:  1.    The  "  oremises,* 
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I.e.,  the  name  and  style  of  the  granter,  the  persons  to  whom  the  C.  is  addressed,  the 
name  and  style  of  the  grantee,  the  reason  why  the  grant  is  made,  and  the  description  of 
the  thing  granted,  2.  The  "  tenendum  and  habendum,"  i.e.,  the  way  in  which  the 
thing  grantX'd  was  to  be  held  and  had;  3.  The  "reddendo,"  the  return  of  rent  or 
service  which  was  to  be  made  to  the  granter  by  the  grantee;  4.  The  "  quare  volumus," 
or  order  that  the  grantee  should  have  the  tiling  granted,  under  certain  penalties;  5. 
The  "sealing"  or  "signature  "  clause,  setting  forth  the  seal,  signature,  or  subscription 
by  whicli  the  C.  was  authenticated;  6.  The  "  hiis  tcstibus,"  or  tesling-clause,  enumerat- 
ing the  persons  who  were  present  as  witnesses  when  the  C.  was  granted;  7.  The  "date," 
seuiiig  forth  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  the  C.  was  granted. 

CiiAUTEH,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  written  evidence  of  a  grant  of  heritable 
property,  under  the  conditions  impo.sed  by  the  feudal  law — viz.,  that  the  grantee,  or 
person  "obtaining,  sliail  pay  at  stated  periods  a  sum  of  money,  or  perform  certain 
services  to  the  granter.  or  person  conferring  the  property.  A  C.  must  be  in  the  form  of 
a  written  deed.  Tiie  granter  of  a  C,  in  virtue  of  the  power  which  he  thus  retains  over 
the  property  and  its  proprietor,  is  called  the  superior;  and  the  grantee,  in  consequence 
of  the  services  which  he  undertakes  to  render,  the  vassal;  whilst  the  stipulated  sum  to 
be  paid  or  service  to  be  rendered,  is  called  the  duty. 

Charters  are  eitlier  blench  or  feu,  from  the  nature  of  the  service  stipulated — a  me  or 
de  me.  from  tlie  kind  of  holding  or  relation  between  the  granter  and  grantee;  and 
original  or  by  progress,  from  being  first,  or  renewed,  grants  of  the  subjects  in  question. 

BU'iwh  and  Fen  Charters. — The  duty  which  the  superior  required  of  his  vas.'^al  in 
former  times  was  almost  always  military  service,  and  the  vassal  was  then  technically 
said  "  to  hold  ward" — to  hold  on  condition  of  warding  or  defending  his  superior.  But 
subsequent  to  the  reiiellion  of  1745,  in  which  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  feudiil 
relation  were  experienced,  this  holding  was  abolished  (20  Geo.  111.  c.  5U),  and  the  only 
duties  wliichit  has  since  been  lawful  to  insert  in  C.  are  blench  and/(  w  duties.  The  former 
is  a  merely  nominal  payment — a  penny  Scots,  a  red  rose,  or  the  like,  sipetatnr  tantinn 
(should  it  be  askeil);  the  latter  is  a  consideration  of  some  real  value.  Original  blench 
C.  having  lost  all  object,  and  having  no  other  elTect  but  that  of  subjecting  superiors  to 
consideralile  e.xpen.se  in  keeping  up  tlieir  titles,  have  become  rare  in  modern  practice.  The 
forms  of  charters  varying  acconling  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  granted, 
and  the  rehitions  establisiied  between  the  granter  and  grantee,  are  of  too  teclinical  a  nature 
to  admit  of  explanation  in  tiiis  work.  Tliey  will  be  found  very  clearly  and  shortly 
stated  in  Bell's  Law  Dictionary,  voce  "Charter." 

CHAKTER-HOTJSE  (a  corruption  of  Chartreuse,  i.e.,  Carthusian)  is  a  hospital, 
chapel,  and  school-house,  in  London,  in.stituted  in  1611  by  sir  Thomas  of  Sutton,  Camps 
castle,  in  the  co.  of  Cambridge.  It  had  originally  been  a  Carthusian  monastery  (founded 
in  1371  by  a  sir  Walter  Mauny  and  the  bisliop  of  Sudbury),  Imt  on  the  dissolution  of 
monastic  establishments  by  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  made  a  place  of  depo.sit  for  his  nets 
and  pavilions.  After  undergoing  many  alterations,  and  passing  into  tiie  possession  of 
variou-;  ilistinguished  persons,  it  was  finally  imrchased  from  lord  Suffolk,  for  £13,000, 
by  sir  Thomas  Sutton,  who  endowed  it  witli  the  revenues  of  upwards  of  20  manors, 
lordships,  and  other  estates,  in  various  parts  of  England.  This  "masterpiece  of  Prot- 
estant English  charity,"  as  old  Fuller  calls  it,  serves  three  uses — it  is  an  asylum  for  poor 
brethren,  an  educational  and  a  religious  institution;  lience  Bactm  terms  it  a  "triple 
good."  The  poor  brethren  are  80  in  number.  Koiie  are  admitted  under  50  years  of  age, 
and  only  those  wlio  have  been  housekeepers  are  eligible.  J2ach  l)rother  has  a  separate 
ajiarlmcnt,  a  sliare  of  attendance  from  domestics,  an  ample,  though  phain  diet,  and  an 
allowance  of  about  £"2f3  a  year  for  clothes  and  other  matters,  and  four  weeks'  holiday 
every  autumn.  The  brethren  must  be  liachelors  and  members  of  tlie  church  of  England. 
Among  the  poor  brethren  in  by -gone  years  were  Elkanah  Settle,  the  antagonist  of  Dryden ; 
John  Bagford,  the  antiquary;  Isaac  de  Groot,  a  descendant  of  Grotius;  and  Alexander 
Macbcan,  who  assisted  Johnson  in  the  preparation  of  his  dictionary.  The  xcholarn  are  44 
in  numbfr,  admissible  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14.  They  are  understood  to  be  "the 
.sons  of  poor  gentlemen  to  whom  the  charge  of  education  is  too  onerous;"  as  in  the  case 
of  \.\\G  poor  brethren,  it  is  not  always  the  proper  ])arties  Avho  are  chosen.  There  are  exhi- 
bitions, scholarships,  and  medals  competed  forat  certain  times  by  thesdiolars.  Inaddition 
to  the  scholars  properly  so  called,  i.e.,  such  as  receive  a  free  board  and  education,  a  large 
nurnlter  of  youths  arc  sent  to  tlie  cliarterhouse  school  becau.se  of  its  reimtation.  These 
eitlier  Itoard  with  the  masters,  or  simply  attend  during  the  day.  The  number  of  extra 
boanliTs  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  .scholars.  The  institution  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  (ini'f'n,  15  governors,  .selected  from  great  officers  of  the  state,  and  master  him.self, 
whose  salary  from  the  foundation  is  £K(K)  per  annum.  Among  the  eminent  individuals 
educated  ni  this  establishment,  are  Dr.  IJarrow,  Judire  Blackstone,  Addison,  Steele, 
John  ^V'esley,  bishop  Thirlwall,  George  Grote,  W.  'SI.  Thackeray,  and  sir  Charles  East- 
lake. 

The  charterhouse,  which  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  Alderi^gate  street,  is  a 
quaint  old  litiilding,  interesting,  though  not  very  beautiful.  The  chapel  contains  Sut- 
ton's torn!),  which  was  opened  in  1842,  when  the  body  of  the  founder  was  discovered 
in  a  coffin  of  lead  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  body,  like  an  Egyptian  mummy-case. 
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CHARTER  OAK,  a  famous  tree  that  stood  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  until  blo^-n  down 
by  a  storm,  in  Aug.,  IbSO.  Its  name  was  given  because  wlien  sir  Edmund  Andros,  gov- 
ernor of  New  England  and  New  York,  came  to  Hartford  in  1087,  by  tlie  order  of  James  II., 
to  demand  tlie  colonial  charter,  tlfat  document  was  hidden  in  a  hollow  of  the  tree  by 
capt.  James  Wadsworth,  and  thus  preserved.  Tliough  some  writers  have  cast  doubt  on 
this  interesting  tradition,  it  is  generally  accepted  by  historians. 

CEA'RTEH-TA'RTY  (Ft.  cltn}-tn'-parti(\  so  called  from  .such  documents  being  at  one 
time  divided — in  Fv.  parti — and  one  half  given  to  each  party  concerned),  the  title  given 
to  a  contract  in  which  the  owner,  or  master  of  a  ship,  with  consent  of  the  owner,  lets  the 
vessel,  or  a  portion  of  her,  to  a  second  party,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  one  port 
to  another  jiort ;  hence  the  vessel  is  said  to  hGcIuirtend.  The  document  must  be  stamped. 
It  must  specify  the  voyage  to  be  performed,'  and  the  terms  on  which  the  cargo  is  to  be 
carried.  On  the  part  of  the  ship,  it  is  covenanted  that  she  shall  be  seaworthy;  well- 
found  in  rigging,  furniture,  and  provisions;  and  that  the  crew  be  suitable  in  number 
and  competency;  that  she  shall  be  ready  to  receive  the  cargo  on  a  given  day,  wait  its 
complete  delivery  for  a  certain  period;  and  sail  for  the  stipulated  port  when  laden,  if 
the"we:i! her  for  the  time  permits.  The  freighter's  portion  of  the  contract  obliges  him 
to  load  .'uid  vaiload  at  suitable  periods,  under  specified  penalties,  and  to  pay  the  freight 
as  agr;  1  d  on.  The  master  must  not  take  on  board  any  contraband  goods,  or  otherwise 
render  the  vessel  liable  to  seizure.  The  owner  is  not  responsible  for  losses  caused  by 
war,  fire,  or  shipwreck,  unless  arising  from  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew. 

CII ARTIER,  Alaix,  the  most  distinguished  man  of  letters  in  France  in  the  loth  c, 
supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1380.  xVfter  studying  at  the  university  of  Paris,  he  is 
supposed  to  liave  entered  the  service  of  Charles  VI.,  and  after  that  to  have  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Charles  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  VII.  The  lot  of  C.  was  cast  in 
troubled  times;  he  felt  the  agony  of  Agincourt,  and  saw  the  rise  of  the  maid  of  Orleans. 
Tiie  story  of  the  famous  kiss  bestowed  by  Margaret  of  Scotland,  wife  of  that  Louis  the 
dauphin  who  was  afterwards  to  be  known  as  Louis  XL,  "on  that  precious  mouth  from 
which  has  issued  so  many  witticisms  and  virtuous  sentences,"  is  interesting  if  only  as  a 
proof  of  the  high  degree  of  estimation  in  which  the  ugliest  man  of  his  day  was  held. 
His  best  works  are  said  to  be  Le  Livre  des  Quartre  Dames,  which  w'as  called  forth  by  the 
battle  of  Agincourt,  and  Le  Quadrikique-Licectif,  a  patriotic  dialogue. 

CKABTISM,  a  movement  in  Great  Britain  for  the  extension  of  political  power  to  the 
great  Ijody  of  the  people,  arising  in  a  great  measure  out  of  wide-spread  national  distress 
and  popular  disappointment  at  the  rcsidts  of  the  reform  bill.  Prior  to  1831,  the  middle 
classes  had  sought  popular  aid  towards  obtaining  their  own  enfranchisement.  The 
assistance  w^as  given,  the  people  expecting  to  receive  help  in  their  turn.  After  the  pass- 
ing of  the  reform  bill,  agitation  ceased  for  a  time,  and  the  members  returned  to  parlia- 
ment were  indifferent,  or  opposed,  to  any  further  change  in  the  political  aiTangements 
of  the  country.  The  middle  classes  were  satisfied  with  their  own  success,  and  generally 
looked  with  small  favor  on  projects  for  the  further  extension  of  political  influence  among 
the  masses.  A  season  of  commercial  depression  set  in  about  1835,  and  failing  harvests 
for  several  j'ears  terribly  increased  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  Food  became  dear, 
wages  fell,  manufactories  were  closed,  work  became  scarce.  The  people  associated  their 
sufferings  with  tlieir  want  of  direct  influence  upon  the  government,  and  agitation  for  an 
extended  franchise  began.  In  1^38,  a  committee  of  6  members  of  parHament  and  6 
working-men  prepared  a  bill,  embodying  their  views  as  to  what  were  just  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  This  was  the  "people's  charter."  It  claimed — 1.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  right  of  voting  to  every  (male)  native  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  every  nat- 
uralized foreigner  resident  in  the  kingdom  for  more  than  two  years,  who  should  be  21 
years  of  age,  of  sound  mind,  and  unconvicted  of  crime;  2.  Equal  electoral  districts;  3. 
Vote  by  ballot;  4.  Annual  parliaments;  5.  No  property  ciualification  for  members;  and 
6.  Payment  of  members  of  parliament  for  their  services.  This  programme  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  Immense  meetings  Avere  held  all  over  the  country,  many  of  them 
being  attended  by  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  people.  '  Fiery  orators  fanned  the 
popular  excitement,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  extreme  party 'among  their  leaders, 
physical  force  was  soon  spoken  of  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  justice.  The  more 
moderate  and  thoughtful  of  the  chartists  were  overruled  by  the  fanatical  and  turbulent 
spirits,  and  the  people,  already  aroused  by  suffering,  were  easily  wrought  into  frenzy 
by  those  who  assumed  the  direction  of  their  movements.  In  the  autumn  of  1838.  torch- 
light meetings  began  to  be  held.  The  danger  of  these  meetings  was  obvious,  and  they 
were  at  once  proclaimed  illegal.  Some  of  the  more  prominent  leaders  were  arrested, 
amid  intense  popular  excitement,  and  subjected  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment.  A 
body  calling  itself  the  national  convention,  elected  by  the  chartists  throughout  the 
kingdom,  commenced  sitting  in  Birmingham  in  May,  1839.  It  proposed  to  the  people 
various  means  of  coercing  the  legislature  into  submission,  recommending,  among  other 
things,  a  run  on  the  savings-banks  for  gold,  abstinence  from  excisable  articles,  exclusive 
dealing,  and  in  the  last  resort,  universal  cessation  from  labor.  During  its  sittings,  a 
collision  took  place  with  the  military  in  Birmingham.  Public  meetings  were  forbidden, 
and  alarming  excesses  were  committed  by  the  irritated  mob.  In  June,  1839.  a  petition 
in  favor  of  the  charter  was  presented  to  the  house  of  commons,  signed  by  1,280,000  per- 
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sons.  The  house  refused  to  name  a  day  for  its  consideration  and  the  national  conven- 
tion retaliuted  by  advising  the  people  to  cease  from  work  thrcuglidUt  tlie  country.  For- 
tunately, this  advice  was  not  followed,  but  the  disturbance  in  the  public  mind  increased, 
and  in  Nov.,  an  outbreak  at  Newport  took  place,  •wiiich  resulted  in  the  death  of  10 
persons  and  the  wounding  of  great  numbers.  For  taking  pait  in  this  wild  insurrection, 
three  of  its  leaders  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  their  punishment  was  afterwards  com- 
muted to  transportation.  In  1S42,  great  riots  tooli  place  in  the  northern  and  midland 
districts,  not  direct!}'  caused  bj'  the  chartists,  but  encouraged  and  aided  by  them  after 
tlie  disturbances  began.  In  the  same  year,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Joseph  Sturge  to 
unite  all  friends  of  popular  cnfranchi.sement  in  a  complete  sullrage  union,  but  he  "only 
succeeded  in  dividing  their  ranks.  In  1848,  the  turmoil  in  France  created  great  excite- 
ment in  England,  and  much  anxiety  was  felt  lest  an  armed  attempt  should  be  made  to 
subvert  the  institutions  of  the  countr}'.  Two  hundred  tlumsand  special  constable  swere 
enrolled  in  London  alone.  There  were  several  local  outbrealis,  and  much  real  danger, 
but  the  attempts  at  disorder  were  efliciently  met,  and,  as  usual,  the  only  result  was  the 
punishment  of  the  more  prominent  men,  and  the  postponement  of  the  desired  reforms. 

Since  1848,  C.  has  gradually  died  out.  Its  princijiles  were  not  new.  The  duke  of 
Richmond,  in  1780,  introduced  a  bill  into  the  house  of  lords  to  give  universal  suITrnge 
and  annual  parliaments.  In  the  same  year,  Charles  James  Fox  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  the  identical  six  points  which  were  afterwards  included  in  the  charter.  And  nearer 
our  own  time,  carl  Grey,  Mr.  Erskine,  sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  many  others,  formed 
a  "society  of  friends  of  the  people,"  which  aimed  at  obtaining  a  very  large  extension 
of  the  suffrage. 

The  great  bodj'  of  chartists  were,  however,  not  so  much  actuated  bj'  the  weight  of 
precedent  or  argument,  as  impelled  by  the  pressure  of  actual  want,  and  an  indetinite 
feeling  that  the  laws  were  somehow  to  blame  for  not  providing  tliem  with  the  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence.  But  there  were  many  among  them  who  had  studied  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  their  demamls,  and  maintained  them  from  an  intelligent  conviction  of 
their  ti-uth.  These  men  declared  that  all  ])ersoiis  had  an  equal  natural  right  to  share  in 
determining  the  laws  under  which  they  lived;  and  further,  that  as  they  were  required 
to  contribute  to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  they  were  justl}^  entitled  to  be  heard  as  to 
the  application  of  the  public  funds.  Taxation  and  obedience  bdng  universal,  represen- 
tation ought  to  be  so.  This  view  being  conceded,  all  the  other  points  of  the  charter 
naturally  followed,  they  being  merely  arrangements  for  securing  the  free  action  of  the 
right  contended  for.  Some  of  the  charti.st  advocates  went  far  beyond  tliis.  There  were 
those  among  them  whose  aims  included  little  less  than  the  reorganization  of  societj'.  One 
of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  cause  wrote  in  favor  of  nationalizing  tlie  land,  and  remod- 
eling the  currency;  he  also  proposed  a  system  of  state  loans  for  the  assistance  of  laborers 
who  desired  to  become  capitalists,  and  national  nnirts  for  the  exchange  of  wealtli  on 
terms  of  equity  and  justice.  Pres.sed  a  little  further,  these  view  s  would  have  develo]ied 
into  communism;  but  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  most  chartists  held  so  strongly  the  doc- 
tiine  of  individual  rii^hts,  that  tliey  were  not  likely  to  subordinate  v/an  to  Kocieli/.  See 
CoMMUNis.M,  Socialism.  The  object  aimed  at  by  the  majority  w  as  merely  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  the  masses,  in  the  belief  that  they  would  use  it  wisely  and  honestly, 
and  put  an  end  to  what  they  considered  the  selfish  and  interested  rule  of  classes  w  ho 
had  long  monopolized  the  control  of  the  stale.  The  o)ipf)nents  of  C.  answered,  that  if 
the  question  was  argued  as  one  of  right,  it  would  go  far  beyrr.d  the  conclusions  which 
the  chartists  had  reached.  The  n'j/tt  appertained  to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  and 
there  was  no  just  reason  why  sane  persons  under  21  should  l)e  dei)rived  of  it.  It  would 
also,  they  maintained,  give  all  power  to  the  most  ignorant  classes  of  the  comnuuiity, 
and  thus  subject  intelligence  to  brute  force.  Government  existed  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  and  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  depend  on  the  wisdom,  and  not  on  the  mere 
number  of  the  peojtle.  Then  if  representation  depended  upon  taxation,  it  siiould  vary 
in  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid.  Finally,  tiny  denied  that  men  </.>.■  .f^/f// liad  a  right  to 
vote;  their  riglit  was  to  l)e  well  governed,  and  universal  suffrage  was  more  likely  to 
destroy  society  tnan  to  confer  liappitiess  or  insure  justice. 

The  cause  which  put  an  end  to  C.  as  an  organization  was  undoubtedly  the  improve- 
ment in  the  circumstances  of  the  peo|)le  whicli  followed  tlie  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 
Since  then,  the  chief  points  of  the  cliarter  have  actually  become  law.  A  property  quali- 
fication is  no  longer  neces.sary  in  a  representative;  the  reform  acts  of  ]H(»7-08  liave  vir- 
tually established  manhood  suffrage;  and  the  act  of  1873  gave  vote  by  ballot.  Theeffr.rls 
of  the  majority  of  those  who  live  by  manual  labor  are  now  directed  towards  securing, 
by  trades-unions  and  other  means,  a  larger  share  than  formerly  in  the  profits  of  industry. 

CHAETRES,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  47  m.  s.w.  of  Paris, 
i.«?  built  jiartly  at  the  base  and  partly  on  tlie  declivity  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  Eure, 
•which  is  here  divided  into  two  channels,  one  flowing  witliin.  and  the  other  withr»ut  the 
ramparts,  which  are  converted  into  agreeable  jjiomenades.  (.'.  consists  of  an  upjier  and 
lower  town,  connected  by  streets  almost  inaccessildc  to  carriages.  The  upper  town  liiia 
some  good  streets,  but  tiic  lower  is  ill  built.  Tlie  housei«  are  old.  and  many  of  them 
composed  of  wood,  w  itli  their  gables  to  the  street.  The  catliedral,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  imposing  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Europe,  with  its  lofty  spires,  one  of  them  tow- 
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ering  to  a  height  of  more  than  400  ft.,  crowns  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  has  no  less  thnn 
130  painted-giass  windows,  the  workmansliip  of  whicii  is  unsurpassed,  if  indeed  equaled 
elsevvi;c-re  in  France.  The  church  of  St.  Pierre,  and  the  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  gen. 
Marceau,  are  a/so  objects  of  iuterest.  The  weekly  corn-market  of  C.  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  France,  and  is  nunarkable  as  being  under  a  corporation  of  women,  who  contrive  to 
get  through  all  the  business  most  satisfactorily  in  less  than  an  hour.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  woolen,  hosiery,  and  leather.     Pop.  '76,  20,067. 

C.  is  a  very  ancient  city.  Under  the  Kouiau  rule  it  was  called  Autricum,  and  remains 
of  Roman  antiquity  arc  still  found. 

CHARTRES,  Robert  Piiiltppe  Louis  Eugene  FERDra.\ND  d'Orleans,  Due  de,  b. 
1840;  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Orleans,  and  grandson  of  Louis  Pliilippe. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  but  two  years  old,  and  when  he  was  eight  the  revolution 
drove  him  into  exile,  lie  was  cared  for  at  Eisenach,  in  Germany,  but  soon  afterwards 
joined  his  family,  who  were  in  England.  In  1860,  he  traveled  in  the  east,  and  in  1801 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his  elder  brother,  the  count  of  Paris.  Both  of  them 
served  for  a  time  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion  on  gen.  JMcC'lellan's  staff;  but  they  went  to 
England  in  the  summer  of  1882.  In  June,  1863,  Robert  married  his  cousin  Francois 
Marie  Amelie  d'Orleans,  by  whom  he  has  five  children.  After  the  revolution  of  Sept., 
1870,  he  returned  incognito  to  France,  and  served  in  gen.  Chauzy's  army;  and  in  1871, 
after  the  repeal  of  the  act  banishing  the  Orleans  family,  he  was  appointed  amaj.  in  the 
army  and  served  in  Algeria.  He  has  published  his  travels,  and  his  father's  posthumous 
work  on  the  campaigns  of  the  French  army  in  Africa  in  1835  and  1839. 

CHARTREUSE,  La  Gr.ajsTDE,  a  celebrated  monastery  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Iserc,  situated  18  m.  n.n.e.  of  Grenoble,  in  the  wild  and  romantic  valley  of  the  Guiers, 
nearly  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  mountain-forests  of  the  Alps; 
and  the  route  to  it,  through  a  mountain-gorge,  down  which  a  rapid  river  dashes  far 
below  the  traveler,  while  above  him  rise  precipitous  and  foliage-lined  rocks,  some  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  height,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque.  The  convent  is  a  huge  ungainly 
structure,  dating  mostly  from  the  17tli  c,  earlier  buildings  having  been  destroyed  .sev- 
eral times  by  tire.  The  convent  owes  its  origin  to  St.  Bruno,  who  settled  a  little  higher 
up  the  mountain  in  1084,  giving  the  name  of  the  place,  C,  to  his  order.  The  monks 
had  ai  one  time  considerable  property,  but  they  were  despoiled  at  the  revolution  of  1789. 

CHARTULARY  (Lat.  chdHulari'i,  chartologia)  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  collection  of 
charters.  So  soon  as  any  body,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  came  to  be  possessed  of  a  con 
sideral)le  number  of  charters,  obvious  considerations  of  convenience  and  safety  would 
suggest  the  advaulage  of  having  them  classified  and  copied  into  a  book  or  roll.  Such 
book  or  roll  has  generally  received  the  name  of  a  chartulary.  Mabillon  traces  char- 
tularies  in  France  as  far  back  as  the  10th  c,  and  some  antiquaries  think  that  chartu- 
laries  were  compiled  evea  still  earlier.  But  it  was  n:-t  until  the  12th  and  13th  centuries 
that  cliartularies  became  common.  They  were  kept  not  only  by  all  kinds  of  religious 
and  civil  corporations,  but  even  by  private  families,  ilany  of  them  have  been  printed, 
and  their  contents  generally  are  of  tlie  greatest  value  in  all  historical,  archaeological,  and 
genealogical  inquiries. 

CT^ARYBDIS.     See  Scyi,la  and  Chartbdis. 

CHASCHISH.     See  Heitp,  Indian. 

CHASE.  When  one  vessel  is  pursuing  another  at  sea,  the  pursued  vessel  is  often 
called  the  chdse,  and  the  pursuer  the  chaser.  The  maneuver  also  gives  name  to  certain 
guns  on  board  ship:  SiboLO-chaser  being  a  gun  pointing  ahead,  and  a  stern-chaser  pointing 
astern. 

CHASE,  in  a  gun,  is  the  name  given  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  length  between  the 
muzzle  and  the  trunnions. 

CHASE,  a  CO.  in  e.  central  Kansas,  on  the  Neosho  river  and  its  aflluents,  inter- 
sected by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad;  757  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  6081.  It  is 
an  agricultural  region.     Co.  seat,  Cottonwood  Falls. 

CfTASE,  Irah.  d.d.  ;  1793-1864;  educated  at  Middlebury  college  and  Andover  theo- 
logical seminary,  and  ordained  in  1817.  He  labored  for  a  time  as  a  Baptist  missionarj' 
in  West  Virginia,  and  in  1818  became  professor  in  a  theological  school  in  Philadelphia. 
The  school  was  transferred  to  Washington,  and  he  remained  in  his  professorship  seven 
years.  In  1825,  he  aided  in  establishing  a  theological  school  at  Newton  Center,  Mass., 
ui  wliich  he  was  a  professor  for  nearly  20  years,  "in  1830,  he  assisted  in  founding  the 
Baptist  mission  in  France.  Among  his  works  are  The  Life  of  John  Bunyan;  The  Design 
of  Baptism;  TIce  Work  Claiming  to  he  the  Constitution  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  revised  from  the 
Greek;  Infant  Baptism  an  Invention  of  Man;  and  many  sermons  and  essays. 

CHASE,  Philander,  d.d.,  1775-1852;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1795,  and  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  1798.  He  labored  as  a  missionary  in  western 
New  York,  and  in  1811  became  rector  of  Christ  church  in  Hartford,  Conn.  In  1817,  he 
went  to  Ohio,  where,  two  years  afterward,  he  was  chosen  bishop.  A  few  years  later  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  Kenyon  college  and  Gambler  theological  seminary.  In  1835,  he 
became  bishop  of  Illinois,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  "founding  Jubilee  collesre,  at 
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Robin's  Nest,  where  he  died.     Among  his  works  are  A  Pleaf&r  (lie  West;  Ihe  Star  in  (he 
Went,  or  Kenyan  College;  liemini«cciicts,  etc. 

CHASE,  Salmon  Portland,  1808-73;  h.  N.  H.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer, 
and  a  nephew  of  bishop  Chase,  who  supervised  his  earlier  education.  Graduating 
from  Dartmoutli  college  in  1826,  he  opened  a  school  for  boys  at  the  national  capi- 
tal, and  in  1880  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  where  almost  his  earliest  work  was  the 
preparation  of  an  edition  of  the  statutes  of  Ohio  with  annotations,  and  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  state.  This  ass.isted  him  iu  gaining  practice,  and  in  1834  he  was  appointed 
solicitor  in  Cincinnati  for  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  His  tirst  effort  in  a  cause  touch- 
ing slavery  was  in  defense  of  a  colored  woman  claimed  as  a  fugitive.  He  maintained 
that  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1793  was  void,  because  unwarranted  by  the  federal  consti- 
tution. In  the  same  year  he  defended  James  G.  Birney  (sulisequently  the  candidate  of 
the  abolitionists  for  president),  who  had  been  prosecuted  under  the  state  law  for  harbor- 
ing a  slave.  In  this  case  he  argued  that  slavery  was  a  local  institution,  and  that  as  the 
slave  had  been  brought  into  a  free  state  by  his  master,  he  was  in  fact  free.  In 
1846,  in  the  Van  Zandt  case  before  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  he  took  the  ground  that 
under  the  ordinance  of  1787  no  fugitive  from  service  could  be  reclaimed  from  Ohio 
unless  he  had  escaped  from  one  of  the  original  states;  that  it  was  the  understanding  of 
the  mak(;rs  of  the  constitution  that  slavery  Avas  to  be  left  to  the  disposal  of  the  several 
states,  Avithout  sanction  or  support  from  the  federal  government;  and  that  the  clause  in 
the  constitution  relating  to  persons  held  to  service  was  a  compact  between  the  states, 
conferring  no  power  of  legislation  on  congress,  and  was  never  intended  to  confer  such 
power.  In  1841,  he  was  prominent  iu  the  organization  of  the  liberty  party  of  Ohio, 
which  nominated  him  for  governor.  In  the  national  liberty  convention  at  Buffalo  in 
1843,  and  in  subsequent  conventions  until  the  nomination  (in  1848)  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  for  president,  C.  was  a  leading  member,  and  in  most  cases  directed  the  proceed- 
ings. In  Feb.,  1849,  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator  from  Ohio,  his  vote  coming  from  all 
the  democrats  and  a  few  frecsoil  members.  He  acted  generally  with  the  democrats 
until  the  nomination  (in  1852)  of  Pierce  on  a  strongly  pro-slavcrj''  platform,  when  he 
withdrew  and  undertook  the  formation  of  an  independent  democratic  part)'.  The  debate 
on  the  Nebraska  bill  gave  liim  an  opportunity  to  oppose  the  famous  compromise,  to 
which  he  moved  an  amendment  looking  to  the  exclusion  of  sVavcrj-  from  all  the  territories; 
but  it  was  not  adopted.  Through  all  the  contest  for  the  repeal  of  the  IMissouri  compromise 
and  the  Kansas  debate,  he  was  foremost  in  opposition  to  slavery  e.vtcnsion.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  was  heard  on  other  important  sul)jccts.  He  favored  internal  improvements 
by  the  general  government,  and  supported  the  free  homestead  movement,  and  cheap 
postage.  In  1855,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  by  the  votes  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Nebraska  bill,  and  he  was  re-elected  in  1857.  His  name  was  before  the  tirst  national 
convention  of  the  republican  i)arty  (1856)  for  president,  but  was  withdrawn  at  liis  own 
request.  He  was  named,  also,  in  the  convention  that  nominated  Jjincoln,  but  was  not 
pressed.  In  18G1,  lie  was  api)ointed  secretary  of  the  treasiny,  and  held  tlie  office  until 
July  30,  1864,  when  he  resigned.  In  this  position  the  arduous  duties  of  sustaining  the 
national  credit  in  the  struggle  with  the  reliellion  devolved  in  a  great  degree  upon  him; 
and  he  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  Tlie  death  of  Roger  B.  Taney  in  Oct.,  1864, 
made  a  vacancy  in  the  chair  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court, 
which  was  inunediately  tilled  by  the  appointment  of  C,  in  which  capacity  he  presided 
at  tiie  trial  on  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson  in  Mar.,  1868.  About  this  time, 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  course  of  the  republican  party  became  so  decided  as  to  throw 
his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  democrats,  at  whose  national  convention,  July,  18(;8,  he 
was  prominently,  though  unsuccessfully,  urged  as  a  presidential  candidate.  In  1870,  he 
Avas  stricken  with  paralysis,  the  effects  of  which  lasted  until  his  death. 

CHASE,  Samt'el,  1741-1811 ;  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  American  inde- 
pendence; son  of  an  Episco|)al  clergynian,  and  a  lawyer  in  AnnajMilis,  Md.  He  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  strongest  friends  of  "colonial  liberty;  was  a  member  of  the  continental 
congress  for  four  years,  and  in  1776  went  with  Charles  C'arroll  and  others  on  the  fruit- 
less errand  to  induce  the  Canadians  to  join  in  the  rebellion  against  English  rule.  He 
filled  several  judicial  oflices  in  Maryland,  an<i  in  1796  was  appointed  a.ssociate  ju.sticc  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  In  1804."joiin  Bandolph  brought  about  his  impeachment  for 
misdemeanor  in  the  conduct  of  jiolitical  trial.s,  but  he  was  found  not  guilty  on  trial  by 
the  r.  S.  senate.     He  remained  on  the  supreme  court  bench  until  his  death. 

CHASIDIM  ("  Pietists").  This  name  anciently  denoted  a  whole  class  of  Jewish  sects. 
After  tiic  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews,  with  regard  to  their  observance  of  the  law  of 
]VIoses,  were  divided  into  two  classes — (HinsirJiin  and  %(i(Ukt)ii.  When  the  so-called 
great  synagogue  was  commissioncfl  by  the  Persian  government  to  draw  up  a  code  of 
civil  and  religious  laws  for  the  emierrant  Jews  returning  to  settle  in  their  native  land, 
several  innovations  were  made  on  the  Mr)saic  law.  Those  who  accepted  these  innovations 
were  styled  the  C. ;  while  those  who  rejected  them  were  styled,  or  styled  themselves,  the 
Zadikim.  or  "upright."  because  they  adhered  strictly  to  tlie  law  given  by  Closes,  with- 
out observing  any  of  the  additions  niade  to  it.  The  C.  branched  forth  into  several  sects, 
all  holding  traditions  in  connection  with  the  written  law,  which  they  believed  to  possess 
a  divine  sanction  equally  with  that  law.     The  Pharisees,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New 
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Testament,  formed  an  early  sect  among  the  C,  while  from  the  Zadikim  sprang  forth  the 
Hellenistic  Sumaritans,  Essenos,  Sadducces,  etc.  Afterwards,  the  C,  or  Pharisees, 
split  into  Talmudists,  Kabbinists,  and  Cabalists,  some  of  whom  uudcrweiit  still 
further  subdivision. — The  modern  C.  are  not,  like  those  in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees, 
marked  by  any  peculiar  spiritualistic  tendency  in  religion,  but  rather  by  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  certain  traditional  forms,  and  a  blind  subservience  to  their  teachers.  Their 
doctrine  was  promulgated  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  by  Israel  of  Podolia,  called  /A/ai- 
Shem  ("lord  of  the  name,"  so  called  because  he  j)rofessed  to  perform  miracles  by  using 
the  great  cabalistic  name  of  the  supreme  being).  Though  condemned  by  the  orthodox 
rabbis,  this  new  teacher  had  great  success  in  Galicia,  and  when  he  died  (17C0)  left 
40,0U0  converts.  They  are  now  broken  into  several  petty  sects;  their  religion  is  utterly 
formal,  and  its  ceremonies  are  coarse  and  noisy. 

CHASING,  the  art  of  working  raised  or  half-raised  figures  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  or 
other  metal.  It  was  called  aelatura  by  the  Romans;  and  the  term  is  expressly  limited 
by  Quintilian  to  working  in  metal.  The  same  art  when  exercised  on  wood,  ivory, 
marble,  precious  stones,  or  glass,  was  called  sculptura.  See  Carving.  Iron  was  some- 
times, though  rarelj'  used,  silver  having  been  always  the  favorite  metal  for  this  purpose. 
Closely  connected  with,  but  still  distinguished  from  C,  is  the  art  of  stamping  with  the 
punch,  which  the  Romans  designated  by  excudere.  The  Greek  toreutike  is  usually  .sup- 
posed to  correspond  to  C,  but  the  point  is  by  no  means  free  from  dispute.  The  art  was 
known  at  a  very  early  period,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the  ark  of 
Cypselus,  and  other  productions  of  the  kind.  Such  portions  of  the  colossal  statues 
made  by  Phidias  and  Pol^'cletus,  as  were  not  of  ivory,  were  produced  by  the  toreutic 
art.  The  statue  of  3Iinerva  was  richly  adorned  in  this  manner.  Besides  Phidias  and 
Polycletus,  Myron,  Mj's,  and  Mentor  were  celebrated  toreutic  artists  in  antiquity,  and 
amongst  many  moderns  the  most  famous  is  Benveuuto  Cellini  (q.v.). 

CHASLES,  Michel,  b.  1793;  a  French  mathematician,  educated  at  the  Paris  poly- 
technic school.  In  1841,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  geometry  in  that  institution. 
Among  numerous  e.ssays  and  books  of  his  productions  are :  Historical  Vietcs  of  the  Origin 
and  Development  of  Metliods  in  Georntlr;/;  Ilistori/  of  Arithmetic;  and  Treatise  on  Superior 
Geometry.  In  1851,  he  became  a  member  of  the  academy,  and  in  1867,  he  reportt'd  to 
that  body  that  he  was  in  possession  of  27.000  letters  and  documents  of  great  antiquity 
and  value,  among  them  letters  and  papers  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Dante, 
Petrarch,  Rabelais,  Julius  Caesar,  Shakespeare,  and  other  persons  of  renown.  Only 
about  100  of  the.se  were  genuine,  though  they  completely  imposed  upon  C.  and  other 
good  judges.  The  forger,  Irene  Lucas,  was  imprisoned  two  years  for  forgery  and 
fraud. 

CHASLES,  YiCTOR  EupnEMioN  Philarete,  1798-1873;  a  French  writer  who 
traveled  in  the  United  States  about  1820-23.  In  1837,  he  was  director  of  the  3Iazarin 
library,  and  in  1841,  professor  of  German  language  and  literature  in  the  college  of 
France.  He  published  in  20  vols.  Compnratii-e  Studies  of  Literature;  wrote  tales  and 
books  of  travel ;  and  prepared  editions  of  classic  authors. 

CHASSE,  music  composed  in  imitation  of  the  chase,  and  performed  chiefly  hy  horns, 
occasionally  combined  with  other  wind  instruments.  Its  movement  is  in  |  "time.  The 
best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  music  are  an  overture  by  Mehul,  and  a  C.  for  the  piano- 
forte by  Kreutzer. 

CHASSE,  Da-std  Hexdrik,  Baron,  was  b.  in  Tiei,  Mar.  18,  1765,  began  his  militarj' 
career  when  but  ten  years  of  age,  became  a  lieut.  in  1781,  and  capt.  in  1787.  After 
the  revolution  of  that  year,  C,  as  siding  with  the  humbled  Dutch  patriots,  took 
French  service;  was  appointed  lieut.col.  in"l793;  and,  two  years  later,  found  himself 
marching  towards  the  Netherlands  under  the  command  of  Pichegru.  He  afterwards 
fought  with  the  French  in  Germany  and  Spain,  gaining  great  distinction  and  the  appel- 
lation of  General  Bai/onnette.  As  lieut.gen.  of  the  Dutch  forces  in  1815,  C.  added  to 
his  laurels  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  After  the  peace  he  was  made  governor  of  Antwerp 
in  1830,  and  bravely  defended  it  against  the  united  Belgians  and  French  from  Xov.  29 
till  Dec.  23,  1832,  when  he  was  forced  to  surrender.     He  died  in  May,  1849. 

■  CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT,  FRANgois  de,  :Marquis,  1754-1833;  a  French  military 
engineer  who  conducted  the  works  at  Maestricht  in  1794,  at  Mentz  in  1795,  and  in  the 
Italian  campaigns  up  to  1812;  when  he  w.as  appointed  senator.  Louis  XYIII.  made  him 
a  marc[uis. 

CHASSELOUP-LAL'BAT,  Jttstin  Napoleon  Sasitjel  Prosper  de.  Marquis,  1805- 
73;  in  1837,  a  member  of  the  French  chamber  of  deputies  and  afterwards  councilor  of 
state.  In  1849,  he  was  again  a  member,  and  then  and  afterwards  a  supporter  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  made  him  minister  of  marine.  He  was  for  some  years  the  president  of 
the  colonial  board  of  Algeria.  In  1869,  he  presided  over  the  council  of  state  until  the 
accession  of  Ollivier's  administration 

CHASSEPOT,  a  breech-loading  rifle  invented  by  Antoine  Alphonse  Chassepot,  b. 
Mar,  4,  1833;  he  was  attached,  in  1858,  to  the  government  workshops  of  St.  Thomas  at 
Paris,  of  which  he  was  made  director  in  1864;  and  was  afterwards  ofiicially  attached  to 
the  national  manufactory  of  arms  at  Chatellerault,  near  Poitiers.     He  took  out  patents 
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for  his  invention,  i^nd  the  royalty  has  brought  him  a  large  income.  He  was  decorated 
with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  1866.  The  tirst  model  of  the  C.  was  exhibited 
in  1863;  but  it  was  not  introduced  in  the  French  army  till  after  the  Prussians  had  proved 
the  efficiency  of  the  needle-gun  in  the  war  of  1866  against  Austria;  it  was  used  success- 
fully in  the  "Franco-German  war  of  1870.  The  C.  is  an  improved  needle-gun;  tlie  ful- 
minate is  in  a  paper  wad  wliich  forms  tlie  rear  of  the  cartridge  envelope;  the  gas  check 
is  a  cj'lindrical  ring  of  vulcanized  India  rubber,  which  is  pressed  against  the  surface  of 
the  chamber  when  the  explosion  takes  place;  the  cartridge  envelope  is  of  silk  or  linen, 
with  a  calil)er  of  .433  inch.  The  gun  has  4  grooves,  and  can  be  fired  12  times  a  minute 
at  a  range  of  1200  yards.  An  improved  form  of  tlie  C.  has  been  recently  introduced  in 
France,  in  which  the  metallic  cartridge  can  be  used. 

CHASSEUES  (Fr.,  hunters)  is  a  name  used  for  two  important  forces  in  the  French 
armv.  The  mounted  0.  (chasseurs- d-cheral)  are  a  body  of  light  cavalry,  designed  for  service 
in  advance  or  on  the  flanks  of  the  armj%  and  correspond  most  nearly  to  the  light  horse  of 
the  British  service.  The  name  is  first  used  in  this  .sense  in  1741,  and  has  been  retained 
while  the  force  it  denotes  has  undergone  many  alterations  in  organization  and  equip- 
ment. In  1831,  a  body  of  cavalry  was  raised  for  service  in  Africa,  mounted  on  Arab 
horses,  and  with  a  distinct  uniform.  These  have  since  become  famous  as  the  C. 
d'Afrique.  After  the  reorganization  of  the  French  army  in  1873,  the  effective  army  con- 
tained 14  regiments  (sul).seqiicntly  increased  to  20)  of  chasseur-a-cheval,  besides  4  regi- 
ments of  C.  d'Afrique.  — The  infantry  C.  (c/iasseurs-a-piecT)  are  a  light  infantry  force  in  many 
respects  corresponding  with  the  cavalry  C,  and  like  them  intended  for  detached  service 
(like  the  rifle  corps  in  the  English  army).  The  French  are  believed  to  have  adopted  the 
idea  of  such  a  force  of  sharpshooters  from  the  Jtiffir  (the  German  word  corresponding 
to  C.  or  hunters)  in  the  German  armies.  First  used  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  Jiiger 
derived  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  were  chiefly  drafted  from  amongst  moun- 
taineers and  inhabitants  of  forest  regions.  They  have  always  been  regarded  as  a 
valuable  contingent  in  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies,  or  even  constitute  the  entire 
force  of  light  infantry.  In  the  German  army,  there  are  26  battalions  (near  15,000 
men)  of  this  force;  in  "the  Austrian  service,  upwards  of  20,000  olhcers  and  men.  In 
France,  the  equipment  of  the  C.  differed  little  from  that  of  the  other  infantry;  it  was 
not  until  the  formation,  in  1838,  of  the  C.  de  Vincennes,  that  the  experiment  of  a 
specially  armed  force  of  sharpshooters  was  fairly  tried.  The  fame  of  the  C.  de  Vin- 
cennes for  rapidity  and  precision  of  movement,  as  well  as  for  the  accuracy  of  their 
fire,  soon  vindicated  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  infantry;  and  at  present 
there  are  30  battalions  of  chasseurs-d-pied  in  the  French  army. 

CHASTELAIX,  Georges,  1403-75;  in  the  .service  of  Philip  the  good  of  Burgundy, 
at  who.se  request  he  compiled  the  Grand:  Chroniquc,  or  liistory.  Of  their  work,  which 
was  to  have  tilled  six  volumes,  only  two  fragments  of  importance  are  known  to  exist — 
the  first  extending  from  1419  to  1422;  the  second,  with  large  breaks  in  the  text,  from 
1461  to  1474. 

CTIASTELAHD,  PrERUE  Boscobel  de,  1540-63;  a  French  poet,  a  .scion  of  the  house 
of  Bayard.  The  name  of  Chaslelard  is  romantically  (connected  with  that  of  jNiary  queen 
of  Scots.  He  was  a  page  in  the  house  of  marshal  Danville,  whom  he  acconijianied  ia 
his  journey  to  Scotland  as  escort  of  Mary  in  1501.  C.  returned  to  Paris  in  the 
marshaFs  tram,  but  left  almost  iininediatcly  for  Scotland  bearing  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  Mary  from  Montmorency,  and  also  the  "regrets"  addressed  to  the  queen  by 
Pierre  Ilonsard.  C.'s  master  in  the  art  of  song.  The  enthusiastic  page  fell  in  love  with 
the  queen,  who  is  said  to  have  encoiu'aged  Ins  passion.  Copies  of  verses  pa.ssed  between 
them,  and  she  lost  no  occasion  of  showing  herself  partial  to  his  person  and  conversa- 
tion. The  young  man  hid  luider  her  bed,  where  he  Avas  found  by  the  maids  of  honor; 
but  .Mary  pardoned  tlie  offense,  and  the  old  familiarity  between  them  was  resumed. 
Again  C.  was  so  rash  as  to  violate  her  privacy;  1)ut  he  was  discovered,  seized,  sen- 
tenced, and  hanged  the  next  morning.  lie  met  his  fate  consistently,  reading,  on  his 
way  to  the  scaffold,  llonsard's  "  Hymn  to  Death;"  and  turning  at  the  moment  of  doom 
towards  Ilolyrood,  addressing  to  his  unseen  mistress  the  famous  farewell:  "Adieu! 
thou  so  fair  and  so  cruel;  tliou  killest  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  cease  to  love  theer" 
Another  stury  is  that  he  sinqily  ejaculated  "Cruel  queen!"  emphasizing  the  words  b}'  a 
threatening  gesture. 

CHxVSTELEll,  Je.\n  Gatuuel  JosEpn  Ai,rert,  Manpiis  de,  1703-1825.  Ho  was 
in  the  Austrian  service  as  a  general  officer,  and  served  in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  suc- 
cession, and  in  the  war  again.st  the  Turks.  lie  defended  Namur  again.st  the  French, 
participated  in  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  and  was  sent  to  Russia  to  engage  the 
emperor  Patd  in  a  co.-ilition  against  France.  In  1799,  he  was  in  the  Russo-Austi^iaa 
army,  and  was  seriou.slv  wounded  before  Tolona,  Italy.  He  fought  in  the  Tyrol  against 
Nap'oleon,  but  was  beaten  by  Lefebre,  May  13,  1809,  and  was  compelled  to  fly  to 
Hungary.  When  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  was  established,  he  was  made  gov- 
ernor  of  Venice. 

CHASTELLUX.  Fran(;oi3  Jean.  Marquis  de.  1734-88;  a  French  soldier  and  author, 
distinguished  in  the  seven  years"  war  in  Germany,  and  in  the  army  of  Rochambeau  in 
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the  American  revolution,  where  he  held  the  rank  of  maj.gen.  His  chief  works  are  De 
la  Felkitc  Pithliqac;  Voynges  in  North  America;  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Advantarjes  Result- 
ing to  Europe  from  the  Discovery  of  America. 

CHASTE-TREE.     See  Vitex. 

CHASUBLE  (Lat.  casula,  casithuJii,  and  cassi/nda),  the  uppermost  garment  worn  by 
priests  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  when  robed  for  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  It 
was  called  also  "  the  vestment,"  and  under  that  name  seems  occasionally  to  have  been 
used  in  the  English  cliurch  after  the  reformation.  Originally  it  covered  the  priest  from 
head  to  foot,  like  a  little  house,  whence  some  writers  think  it  had  its  name  of  casula. 
In  more  recent  times,  at  least,  it  was  made  of  velvet.  It  was  of  an  elliptical  shape,  like 
a  vesica  piscis,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head;  it  had  no  sleeves.  When  put  on,, 
it  showed  two  peaks,  one  hanging  down  before;  another,  on  which  a  cross  was 
embroidered,  hanging  down  behind.  According  to  Hilde])ert,  the  C.  signified  good 
works.;  according  to  Alcuin,  charity;  according  to  another  writer,  the  unity  of  the  faith. 
Durand  makes  one  peak  the  symbol  of  love  to  God,  the  other  peak  the  symbol  of  love 
to  our  neighbor.  In  France,  the  press  or  wardrobe  in  which  chasubles  were  kept  was 
called  the  cJiasublier. 

CHAT,  Saxi'cola,  a  genus  of  small  birds  of  the  very  numerous  family  syiviadce  (q.v.), 
distinguished  by  a  bill  slightly  depressed,  and  widened  at  the  base.  They  have  rather 
longer  legs  than  most  of  tlie  family.  They  are  lively  birds,  flitting  about  Avith  incessant, 
and  rapid  motion  in  pursuit  of  the  insects  on  which  they  chiefly  feed.  They  are  found 
in  Europe,  xVsia,  Africa,  and  New  Holland.  Three  species  are  British — the  stonechat, 
wliinchat,  and  wheatear. — The  j-ellow-breasted  C.  of  the  United  States  (icterioy  2)olyglotta) 
is  a  larger  bird,  and  belongs  to  the  family  turdid<e  or  merulidce. 

CHATEAU,  Cn.\TEL,  or  C.\stel,  from  the  Lat.  castellum,  a  fort,  enters  as  a  component 
part  nito  many  names  of  places  in  France. 

CHATEAUBRIAND,  Fr.\xc;ois  Augcste,  Viscomte  de,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  French  authors,  was  b.  Sept.  4,  1769,  at  St.  Malo,  in  Bretagne.  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  college  at  Rennes.  While  traveling  in  2vforth  America  in  1790,  he 
accidentally  read  in  an  English  newspaper  the  account  of  the  flight  and  arrest  of  Louis 
X\T.  He  immediately  reuirned  to  France,  intending  to  fight  aglunst  the  republic;  but 
being  seriously  wounded  at  tiie  siege  of  Thionville,  in  Sepl.,  1792,  he  escaped  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  lived  in  such  poverty  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  translations  for  the 
book-sellers,  and  to  give  lessons  in  French.  In  1797,  he  published  his  first  political 
essay,  Sur  les  Revolutions  Anciennes  et  Modernes,  considerees  dans  leu rs  Rapports  avec  lay 
Revolution  Franraise  (2  vols.,  London),  a  republican  and  sceptical  work,  the  outcome  of 
hardship,  poverty,  and  sorrow.  His  skepticism  soon  vanished,  but  republican  impulses, 
continued  to  flash  out  at  intervals  during  the  whole  of  his  strangely-checkered,  inexpli- 
cable, and  inconsistent  career.  In  1800,  C.  returned  to  Paris,  and  wrote  for  the 
Mcrcure  de  France.  In  this  journal,  he  first  printed  his  tale  of  Atala  (1801),  with  a 
preface  lauding  the  first  consul,  Bonaparte.  Its  success  was  remarkable,  but  nothing 
to  the  miraculous  enthusiasm  excited  by  his  Genie  dii  Christianisme  (1802),  a  work 
exactly  suited  to  the  jaded  skepticism  of  the  age,  and  also  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  first  consul,  who  was  then  concluding  the  concordat  with  the  pope,  and  wished  to 
make  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  subservient  to  his  measures.  Bonaparte,  there- 
fore, appointed  C.  secretary  to  the  embassj-  in  Rome,  and,  in  1803,  sent  him  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  little  republic  of  Yalais.  On  the  execution  of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  ilar.  21,. 
1804,  C.  resigned  in  di.^^gust.  In  1806,  he  commenced  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
visited  Greece,  Palestine,  Alexandria,  and  Carthage,  and  returned  through  Spain  to 
France  in  ^lay,  1807.  From  this  period  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  he  lived  privately,  pub- 
lishing only  two  works  of  any  value — Les  Martyrs  and  the  Itineraire  de  Paris  a  Jeru- 
salem. In  1814,  his  eloquent  brochure,  De  Bonaparte  et  des  Bourbons,  excited  such, 
attention,  that  Louis  XYIII.  declared  it  was  worth  an  army  of  100,000  men  in  favor  of 
legitimacy. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  C.  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  peer  and 
minister  of  state.  Gradually  his  monarchical  zeal  subsided,  and,  in  his  address,  De  la 
Monarchie  selon  la  CJiartc,  delivered  in  the  chamljcr  of  peers,  he  gave  expression  to  such 
liberal  tendencies  as  offended  the  king,  who  erased  his  name  from  the  list  of  his  coun- 
selors. Soon,  however,  he  appeared  again  as  an  ultraroyalist;  and  at  the  baptism  of 
the  infant  duke  de  Bordeaux,  C.  presented  to  the  duchess  of  Berrj'  a  flask  filled  with 
water  from  the  Jordan.  In  1822,  he  was  appointed  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the 
British  court,  but  was  rather  rudely  dismissed  from  office  in  1824. 

In  1826,  C.  prepared  the  first  edition  of  liis  collected  works,  for  the  copyright  of 
which  the  publisher  gave  the  large  sum  of  600,000  francs,  of  whicli  C.  returned  100,000. 
During  the  days  of  July,  1830,  he  was  staying  with  his  friend  Mme.  Recamier  at 
Dieppe;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  tidings  of  the  revolution,  he  hastened  to  Paris.  He 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Louis  Philip]K\  Tiiis  political  crotciietiness,  which 
always  rendered  it  impossible  to  know  beforehand  what  course  of  conduct  C.  .would, 
adopt,  is  perhaps  best  explained  by  the  following  passage  from  his  De  la  Restau ration 
et  de  ko  Monarchie  Elective  (Paris,  1831):  "  I  am  a  Bourbonist  in  houor,  a  monarchist  on 
U  K.  III.— 46 
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grounds  of  rational  conviction ;  but  in  natural  character  and  disposition,  I  am  still  a 
republican."  In  1882,  he  revised  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  and,  after  visiting  the 
court  of  the  expelled  Bourbons,  devoted  his  aiteution  to  the  preparation  of  his  memoirs, 
intended  to  be  pul)lished  posthumously  {Mtmoins  d'outre  Tomhe),  though  considerable 
extracts  were  ]n-inted  during  his  lifetime.  He  also  found  leisure  to  write  several 
other  works.     He  died  July  4,  1848. 

0.  wrote  with  warmtli,  energy,  and  a  rich  supply  of  imagery.  Many  of  his  descrip- 
tive passages  are  excellent,  but  iiis  ideas  want  deptli  and  coherency. — Marin,  Histoire  de 
la  Vie  et.  des  O'trrnc/cs  de  M.  dc  Cliafenubriaiul  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1833). 

CHATEATJDUN,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  is  situated  on  the 
Loir,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  about  26  m.  s.s.w.  of  Chartres.  The  streets  are  straight 
and  well  built,  and  an  old  castle,  with  an  enormous  tower,  overlooks  the  town.  C.  has 
manufactures  of  blankets  and  leather.     Pop.  '70,  0,061. 

CHATEAl'GAY,  a  s.w.  co.  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Canada,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, drained  by  tlie  Chateaugay,  the  Noire,  and  other  rivers;  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  '71, 
16,166.     It  is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.     Chief  town,  St.  3fartine. 

CHATEAU-GONTIER,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mayeune,  situated  on 
the  river  of  tliat  name,  here  crossed  by  a  .^tone  bridge,  18  m.  s.s.e.  of  Laval.  C. 
has  some  good  houses,  but  the  streets  are  not  well  laid  out.  It  has  linen  and 
woolen  manufactures.     Pop.  '76,  7,218. 

CHATEAUGUAY,  Sifxr  de.     See  Le  Moyxe. 

CHATEAUNEUF  DE  RANDON,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Loz^re, 
12  m.  n.e.  of  blende.  A  pretty  historical  incident  connected  with  the  place,  which  was 
formerly  fortified,  makes  it  interesting.  In  1380,  the  fortress,  then  held  V)y  the  English, 
was  besieged  by  the  troops  of  Charles  Y.,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Du 
Gucsclin.  The  Englis'i  governor,  sore  pressed,  promised  to  yield  in  fifteen  daj's  if 
no  succor  arrived.  In  the  meantime,  Du  Guesclin  died,  and  liis  successor  was  appointed, 
who,  at  the  expiry  of  tlie  fifteen  days,  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender.  He  refused 
to  yield  up  the  keys  to  any  but  Du  Guesclin;  and  when  informed  of  his  death,  marched 
out.  and  on  bended  knee  laid  tlie  kevs  and  his  sword  on  the  dead  hero's  bier.  Pop.  '72, 
393. 

CHATEATJEOTJX,  a  t.  of  France  in  the  department  of  Indre,  situated  on  a  rising 
ground  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  jilaiu,  on  the  left  Ijank  of  the'  river  Indre,  166  m.  s. 
of  Paris  by  ndlway.  The  town,  which  was  formerlj^  dirty  and  ill  built,  has  been  greatly 
improved  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  C.  does  not  possess  much  interest  for 
the  traveler.  It  is  a  busy  place,  witli  extensive  woolen  factories,  besides  manufactures 
of  cotton,  hosiery,  yarn,*  hats,  i)aper,  parchment,  hardware,  leather,  etc.  Some  of  the 
best  iron  in  France  is  found  in  the  vicinitJ^  The  town  owes  its  origin  to  a  castle  built 
here  in  the  10th  century.     Pop.  '76,  16,980. 

CITATEAU-THIERRY,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Ai.sne,  France,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Marne;  pon.  '72,  5,347.  It  has  a  commercial  college,  a  public  library,  and  manu 
factories  of  linen"  cotton,  leather,  and  earthenware.  There  is  a  marble  statue  of  La 
Fontaine,  the  fabulist.  The  town  takes  its  name  from  a  castle  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Charles  Martel  for  Thierry  IV.,  the  ruins  of  which  arc  on  an  adjacent  hill.  The 
position  of  Cliateavi-Tliierry  has  sul)jected  it  to  many  disasters.  It  was  captured  by  the 
English  in  1421,  by  Charles  V.  in  1545,  by  the  Spanish  in  1591;  pillaged  in  the  Fronde 
wars  in  1652,  and  suffered  severely  in  the  Kapoleonic  campaign  of  1S14. 

CIIATEL,  Ferdinand  TorssAiXT  Francois,  Abbe,  1795-1857;  ordained  as  a  priest 
in  1818,  serving  as  vicar  to  several  French  towns,  and  as  chaplain  in  the  armv.  In 
1831,  he  founded  a  new  sect  in  whose  doctrines  Christ  was  to  be  venerated  only  as  a 
perfectly  good  man,  and  the  confessional,  fasting,  and  vows  of  chastity  and  celibacy 
were  to  be  emitted.  Tiie  auUiorities  interfered  in  1842  and  closed  his  place  of  worship, 
l)ut  in  1848  he  appeared  again  as  an  especial  champion  of  women's  rights.  Ills  public 
meetings  were  suppressed  in  1850,  and  he  passed  liis  later  years  in  the  duties  of  ametro- 
p(jlitan  po.stmastcr. 

ClIATELET,  the  name  of  two  old  fortresses  of  Paris,  believed  by  some  to  have 
been  built  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ca3sar.  The  grand  C.  was  restored  by  Louis  IX. 
and  remodeled  by  other  kings.  It  was  demolished  in  1802.  It  was  the  residence  of 
counts  of  Paris,  and  became  an  important  seat  of  the  judiciary,  as  well  as  a  prison.  This 
fortress  stood  on  tlie  riirlit  bank  of  the  Seine  where  is  now  tiie  \y.  part  f)f  the  place  de 
Chatelet.  The  petit  C.  was  on  tlie  other  bank  near  the  present  place  du  Petit  Pont.  It 
was  demolis'.icd  in  1782.     In  earlier  times  it  was  one  of  the  gales  of  the  city. 

CHATELET-LOMONT,  Gai-.iueij.e  Emitjk.  Marqui.-e  du,  a  very  learned  French 
woman,  notorious  for  her  intitnacy  witli  Voltaire,  was  born  at  Paris.  17th  Dec,  1706. 
At  an  earlv  period  she  displnved  a  great  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  She 
studied  Latin  and  Italian  with  her  "father,  the  baron  de  Breteuil.  and  subsequently  betook 
lierself  wit'.i  zeal  to  matheniatics  and  the  physical  sciences.  Distinffuished  alike  for  her 
beauty  and  talent,  slie  soon  fonnd  a  host  of  siiitors  for  her  hand.  Her  choice  fell  on  the 
marquis  du  Chritelet-Lomont,  but  her  marriage  did  not  hinder  her  from  forming  a  totf^resie 
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for  Voltaire,  wlio  cnmc  to  reside  with  her  at  Circy,  a  chS.teau  on  the  borders  of  Cham- 
patrne  and  Lorraine,  belonging  tf)  her  husband.  Here  they  studied,  loved,  quarreled, 
and  loved  again,  lor  several  years.  In  1747,  however,  poor  Madame  C.  became  "not 
insensible  to  tlie  brilliant  qualities "  of  a  certain  M.  Saint-Lambert,  a  capt.  of  the 
Lorraine  guards;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  philosopher  had  to  make  room  for  the  sol- 
dier, and  content  himself  for  the  future  with  being  the  "devoted  and  indulgent  friend" 
of  his  former  mistress.  This  new  intimacy  became  fatal  to  ]Madame  Chatelet.  She  died 
at  Luneville,  10th  Sept.,  1749,  a  few  days  after  having  given  birth  to  a  child.  Her  first 
writing  was  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz.  She  also  translated  the  Priadpia 
of  Newton  into  French,  accompanying"  it  with  algebraic  elucidations.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, appear  till  1756,  some  years  after  her  death.  Her  correspondence  with  Voltaire  is 
interesting:  but  the  fact  that'  a  woman  so  highly  gifted  as  Madame  C,  and  possessing  so 
many  amiable  qualities,  should  never  have  dreamed  that  there  was  anything  wrong  in 
her  liaisons,  proves  with  terrible  conclusiveness  how  corrupt  was  that  philosophic 
society  which,  in  the  18th  c.,  professed  to  explode  superstition  and  enlighten  France  and 
the  world. 

CHATELLERATJLT,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Vienne,  situated  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  18  m.  n.n.e.  of  Poitiers.  A  handsome  stone  bridge,  with  a  massive 
castellaied  gateway,  built  by  Sully,  at  one  end,  connects  it  with  a  suburb  on  the  other 
side  of  the  nver.  C,  which  is  an  ill-built,  mean-looking  town,  is  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  in  France,  and  since  1820  has  had  a  national  manufactory 
of  swords  and  bayonets.  Its  river-port  makes  it  the  entrepot  fcr  the  produce  of  an 
extensive  district.  ~  The  duke  of  Hamilton  derives  his  title  of  duke  of  Chatelherault  from 
this  place.     Pop.  '76,  15,244. 

In  a  milit;\i-y  point  of  view,  the  lines  of  detached  forts  connected  with  C.  constitute 
a  fortification  of  greath  strength;  and  the  whole  is  regarded  as  a  flank  defense  for 
London  in  the  event  of  an  invader  seeking  to  march  on  the  capital  from  the  s.  coast. 
The  place  is  also  defended  hy  some  strong  forts  on  the  Medway.  In  and  near  C.  are 
fort  Pitt,  a  military  hospital  and  strong  fort ;  barracks  for  infantry,  marines,  artillery, 
and  engineers;  a  park  of  artillery;  and  magazines,  store-houses,  and  depots  on  a  large 
scale. 

In  a  naval  sense,  C.  is  one  of  the  principal  roj'al  ship-building  establishments  in  the 
kingdom,  and  a  visit  to  it  never  fails  to  impress  the  stranger  with  a  sense  of  the  naval 
power  of  England.  The  dock-yard  is  nearly  2  m.  in  length,  containing  several  building- 
slips,  and  wet  docks  sufficientlj^  capacious  for  the.  largest  ships;  and  the  whole  is  tra- 
versed in  everj^  direction  by  a  tramway  for  locomotives,  with  a  gauge  of  18  inches. 
One  peculiar  establishment  in  this  dock-yard  is  a  metal  mill,  which  supplies  all  the 
royal  dock-yards  withi  copper  sheets,  copper  bolts,  and  other  articles  in  copper  and 
mixed  metal.  The  saw-mills  at  C.  are  so  extensive  that  it  is  said  that,  if  full}- employed, 
they  could  cup  up  timber  enough  for  all  the  dock-yards.  A  duplicate  of  Brunei's 
block-making  machiuer\'  is  kept  at  C,  ready  to  supplement  the  operations  of  that  at 
Portsmouth.  The  dock-yard  is  under  the  control  of  a  captain-superintendent  and  other 
officers,  whose  annual  salaries  vaiy  from  £700  to  £200  each.  Under  them  are  clerks 
receiving  from  £450  to  £80  each.  The  actual  workiuen,  artisans,  and  laborers,  vary  in 
number  according  to  the  amount  of  ship-building  and  repairing  going  on.  In  the  navy 
estimates  provision  is  made  for  about  3,500  shipwrights,  calkers,  joiners,  sawyers, 
millwrights,  .zeniths,  blockmakers,  sailmakers,  ropemakers,  riggers,  laborers,  etc.  The 
total  outlay  on  the  C.  establishment  in  1879-80  was  £685,253. 

CHATHAIM,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Georgia,  on  the  ocean  and  the  South  Carolina  border; 
358  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,44,995 — 27,535  colored.  It  is  level  and  swampy,  with  fertile  soil 
near  the  rivers.  Rice,  sweet  potatoes,  corn,  and  cotton  are  the  chief  productions.  The 
Savannah,  Alabama,  and  Gulf  railroad  intersects  it.   "Co.  seat,  Savannah. 

CHATHA^I,  a  co.  in  central  North  Carolina,  reached  by  the  Chatham  railroad,  and 
drained  by  the  Rocky,  New  Hope,  Deep,  and  Haw  rivers;  700  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  23,456 — 
7955  colored.  Chief  productions,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  tobacco,  butter,  and  coal.  Co. 
seat,  Pittsboro. 

CHATHAM,  a  t.  in  Barnstable  co.,  ]\Iass.,  on  the  s.e.  extremity  of  cape  Cod,  near 
the  Cape  Cod  railroad;  pop.  "80,  2252.  Fishing  is  the  business  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  inhabitants.     There  are  three  important  lighthouses  in  the  township. 

CHATHAM  (Saxon,  Ceteham  or  Catthnm,  understood  to  signify  the  "village  of  cot- 
tages"), a  parliamentary  borough,  river-port,  fortified  town,  and  naval  arsenal,  in  the 
CO.  of  Kent,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  at  the  upper  part  of  its  estuar}^ 
30  m.  e.s.e.  of  Loudon.  Mucli  of  C.  is  ill  built  and  irregular.  The  High  street  is  l|- 
m.  long,  parallel  to  the  river,  and  swarms  with  soldiers  and  .Jews.  The  refuse  timber 
of  the  dock-yard  is  much  used  in  building  the  house-walls.  C.  owes  its  importance  to 
its  naval  and  military  establishments  situated  at  Brompton  village  (on  a  height  half  a 
mile  n.  of  C),  and  on  the  ^ledway  estuary.  The  C.  fortified  lines  are  the  frequent 
scenes  of  field-operations,  imitation  battles,  and  grand  reviews.  Pop.  '71,  45,792.  The 
borough,  which  sends  one  member  to  parliament,  is  governed  by  a  head-constable  under 
the  magistrates  of  Rochester.     The  Romans  seem  to  have  once  had  a  cemetery  here. 
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Traces  of  Roman  villas  have  been  found,  -^ith  Roman  bricks,  tiles,  coins,  and.  weaponu.. 
The  dock-Yard  was  founded  by  Elizabelh  before  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  '  In  1662,  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site.  In  1667,  the  Dutch,  under 
De  Kuyter,  sailed  up  the  e.stuary  of  the  Medway,  and,  in  spite  of  the  lire  from  the  castle, 
destroyed  much  shipping  and  stores. 

CHATHAM,  a  t.  in  Northumberland  co.,  X.  B..  on  the  Miramichi  river,  near  its 
entrance  into  ^liramichi  bay;  pop. '71,  4.303.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a 
college,  and  a  temperance  hall.  It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  large  export  trade  in 
fish,  lumber,  etc. 

CHATHAM,  a  t.  in  Kent  co.,  Ontario  province,  Canada,  on  tlie  Thomas  river,  47 
m.  e.  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  reached  In*  the  Great  "Western  railroad,  and  by  steamboats  from 
the  lakes.  It  is  in  a  rich  a-rricultural  district,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  grain  and  lumber. 
Pop.  "71,  5.873. 

CHATHAM,  "\^'ii.i.iAM  Pitt,  Earl  of,  sometimes  %tyled  Pitt  the  Elder,  one  of  the 
greate.-!^t  English  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  18th  c,  was  tlie  son  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, Robert  Pitt  of  Boconnoc,  in  Cornwall;  and  was  b.  Nov.  15,  1708.  After  an  educa- 
tion at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  traveled  on  the  continent,  and  on  his  return  obtained  jt 
cornetcy  in  the  blues.  In  1735,  he  entered  parliament  for  Old  Sarum — that  synonym, 
for  electoral  corruption — a  borough  then  belonging  to  his  family.  He  espoused  the  side- 
of  Frederick  prince  of  "Wales,  then  at  deadly  feud  willi  the  king,  and  offered  a  deter- 
mined ojiposition  to  Walpole,  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  was  deprived  of  his- 
corn-mission  in  consequence — an  insult  and  injurj'  which  oidy  increased  the  vehemence 
of  his  denunciations  of  the  court  and  the  government.  His  influence,  both  in  and  outi 
of  the  house  of  commons,  increased  rapidly;  and  Walpole,  being  driven  from  ]tower, 
the  king,  notwithstanding  his  hatred  of  Pitt,  found  it  necessary  to  allow  of  his  admis- 
sion to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  broad  bottom  administration;  subsequently  he  was 
appf)inted  to  the  lucrative  oilice  of  paymaster-general.  The  duchess  of  Marlborough,, 
pleased  with  his  patriotism  and  powers  of  orator}',  left  him  £10,000;  and  later,  sir  AVil- 
liam  Pj-nsent,  struck  with  similar  admiration,  left  him  his  whole  property.  In  1755, 
when  Henry  Fox  (afterwards  lord  Holland)  was  made  secretary  of  state,  finding  himself 
opposed  to  the  foreign  jjolicy  of  the  new  minister,  Pitt  resigned  oilice  as  paymaster.. 
In  the  following  year,  when  the  king,  unv.-jilingly  acceding  to  popular  demands,  had  to- 
dismiss  Fox,  Pitt  became  nominally  secretary  of  .state,  but  was  virtually  premier.  He 
immediately  began  to  put  isito  execution  his  own  plan  of  carrying  on  thewarwitli 
France,  lie  rai.-;'.'d  the  militia,  and' strenglhened  the  naval  power;  but  the  king's  old 
enmity,  and  German  predilections,  led  him  to  oppose  Pitt's  policy,  Avho  thereupon 
resigned  office  iu  April,  1757,  but  was  recalled  in  June,  in  obedience  to  the  loud  demands 
of  the  people. 

Now  firmly  established  in  power,  Pitt's  war  policy  was  characterized  by  unusual 
vigor  and  sagacity.  Success  returned  to  the  British  arms.  French  armies  were  !)eaten 
everywhere  by  Britain  and  her  allies — in  India,  in  Africa,  in  Canada,  on  the  Rhine — 
and  British  fleets  drove  the  few  French  ships  they  did  not  cajjture  or  destroy  from 
almost  everj-  sea.  But  the  prime  mover  of  all  the.se  brilliant  victories  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  resign  (1761),  when,  on  the  accession  of  George  III.,  and  owing  to  the  influence 
of  lord  Bute,  it  was  attempted  to  introduce  a  vacillating  policy  into  the  government;  his. 
immediate  cause  of  resignation  being  the  refusal  of  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  to  declare 
war  with  Spain,  which  Pitt,  foreseeing  as  inuninent,  wished  to  commence  before  the 
Spaniards  were  thoroughly  prepared.  As  some  recompense  for  his  important  services, 
Pitt  received  a  pension  of  jL'3,000  a  year;  and  his  wife,  sister  of  George  Grenville,  was 
created  baroness  Chatham.  Until  1706,  Pitt  remained  out  of  oflice,  not  offering  a  fac- 
tious opposition  to  government,  but  employing  all  his  eloquence  to  defeat  some  of  its 
most  obnoxious  measures.  In  that  year  he  received  the  royal  commands  to  form  a 
ministry.  He  undertook  the  task,  choosing  for  liimself — to  tlie  astonishment  of  the 
public,  and  the  .'sacrifice,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  his  popularity — the  almost  sinecure 
oflk;e  of  privy  seal,  with  a  seat  in  the  hou.se  of  lords  as  viscount  Pitt  and  earl  of  Chatham. 
Ill-health  prevented  C.  from  taking  any  active  part  in  this  ministry,  of  which  he  wjut 
nominally  the  head,  and  which  was  weak  and  embarrassed  throughout,  and  he  resigned 
in  1768,  to  hold  office  no  more.  He  did  nf)t.  liowever,  cease  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
affairs.  He  spoke  strongly  against  the  arhiti ary  and  Jiarsh  policy  of  government  towards 
the  American  colonies,  and  warmly  tuged  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  differences. 
But  when.  America  having  entered  into  treaty  with  France,  it  was  proposed  by  the 
duke  of  Richmond  to  remove  tlie  ministers,  aiui  make  {)eace  on  any  term.s,  C,  though 
much  debilitated,  came  down  to  the  hou.se  of  lords,  and  in  a  powerful  address  protested 
against  the  implied  prostration  of  Britain  before  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
declared  war,  with  whatever  issue,  preferable  to  the  proi)o.sed  terms  of  peace.  Tliis 
address  secured  a  majority  against  the  motion,  and  the  war  was  continued.  But  it  was 
the  orator's  last  effort;  for,  exhausted  by  speaking,  on  rising  again  to  reply  to  a  query 
addressed  to  him  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  his  physical  pcnvers  suddenly  failed,  he  fell 
back  into  the  arms  of  Ids  friends,  and  was  carried  from  the  house.  He  died  May  11, 
1778.  He  was  honored  with  a  public  funeral  in  Westmin.ster  abbey,  where  a  statue  was 
also  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  public  expense;  and,  in  addition,  government  voted 
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:£20,000  to  pay  his  debts,  and  conferred  a  pension  of  £4,000  a  year  on  his  descendants. 
O.'s  personal  appearance  was  dignified  and  imposing,  and  added  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  his  oratory,  which  was  of  the  most  powerful  kind.  His  upright  and  irreproach- 
able character  demanded  the  admiration  of  his  enemies;  but  his  atfecteduess  and  haugh- 
tiness not  unfrequentiy  disgusted  his  friends,  and  pride  rather  than  principle  seems  to 
have  actuated  his  course  at  some  important  conjunctures  of  his  life,  lie  had,  however, 
an  intense  love  of  country;  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition  being  to  make  his  native 
land  safe  against  all  contingencies,  and  powerful  among  nations. 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS,  a  small  group  in  the  Pacific,  lying  about  400  m.  due  e.  of  the 
■Canterbury  settlement,  on  the  Middle  island  of  New  Zealand,  in  lat.  43'  38  to  44'  40'  s., 
long.  177'  to  17t)'  w.,  being  thus  almost  precisely  the  antipodes  of  Toulouse,  in  France, 
'i'liey  were  discovered  in  1791  by  lieut.  Broughton,  both  the  cluster  and  its  chief  member 
taking  the  name  of  his  ship.  Chatham  island  is  computed  to  contain  600,000  acres;  a 
salt  or  brackish  lake,  however,  of  20  m.  in  length,  occupying  the  interior.  The  soil  and 
■climate  of  the  archipelago,  in  general,  are  said  to  be  good.  "Wheat  yields  abundantly; 
and  the  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  which  have  been  introduced  thrive  well.  Timber  of 
any  size  is  unknown,  so  that  the  native  canoe,  instead  of  being  cut  out  of  a  single  tree, 
is  merely  wicker-work  bound  together  by  cordage  of  indigenous  flax.  The  aborigines 
Lave  two  missions  among  them — one  from  Germany,  and  the  other  from  New  Zealand. 

CHATI,  a  cat, /c'//a'  mitt's,  smaller  than  the  ocelot,  and  something  like  the  leopard,  a 
native  of  South  America.  It  greatly  annoys  farmers  l)y  destroying  fowls,  birds,  and 
smaller  animals.     Like  all  of  the  cat  kind,  it  hunts  mostlj-  in  the  dark. 

CHATILLON,  a  t.  of  France  in  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or,  on  the  Seine,  about  45 
m.  n.u.w.  of  Dijon.  Pop.  '76,  4,894.  C.  is  chiefly  famous  on  account  of  the  congress 
•of  allied  sovereigns  held  here  in  1814,  from  Feb.  5  to  Mar.  19,  for  the  purpose  of  negoti- 
-ation  with  Napoleon  respecting  conditions  of  peace.  Several  of  the  conditions  proposed 
by  the  allies  Napoleon  could  not  bring  himself  to  submit  to,  and  the  negotiations  broke 
"lip.  Mar.  19.  On  the  25th,  Avhen  their  armies  were,  in  fact,  marching  on  Paris,  the 
allies  from  Vitry  is.sued  their  declaration  justifying  a  continuation  of  the  war. 

CHAT  MOSS,  a  bog  in  Lancashire,  the  largest  in  England,  about  7,000  acres  in  extent, 
■and  celebrated  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  first  great  and  successful  efforts  for  the 
Tfclaiming  of  bogs,  by  Mr.  Roscoe  of  Liverpool,  in  the  end  of  the  18th  and  beginning 
•of  the  19tli  c,  and  of  one  of  the  great  engineering  triumphs  of  George  Stephenson  in 
1he  construction  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway.  It  is  situated  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  at  no  great  elevation  above  the  sea.  It  is  from  20  to  30  ft. 
In  depth,  and  of  such  consistence  that  when  an  attempt  was  first  made  to  survey  it  for 
1he  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  the  attempt  was  relinquished  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  a  sufficiently  solid  stand  for  the  theodolite.  Drains  are  filled 
up  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  cut,  by  a  pulpy  stuff  flowing  into  them,  and  affect  only  a 
few  feet  on  either  side.  Great  danger  is  experienced  hj  any  person  stepping  unwarily 
on  the  surface  of  the  bog:  and  when  he  begins  to  sink,  his  struggles  to  extricate  himself 
only  cause  him  to  sink"  faster  and  deeper.  ]\Ir.  Eoscoe's  agricultural  improvements 
were  effected  bj*  numerous  parallel  drains  in  the  parts  on  which  he  operated.  The  use 
■of  pattern  by  hisAvorkmen,  and  the  adaptation  of  them  to  the  feet  of  the  horses  employed, 
liave  been  mentioned  in  the  article  Bog.  The  enlargement  of  the  circle  upon  which  a 
horse's  foot  rests  from  o  in.  diameter  to  7.  nearlj-  doubles  it,  and  consequently  dimin- 
ishes nearly  by  one  half  the  pressure  on  each  unit  of  surface.  ]\Ir.  Stephenson,  when 
lie  could  find  no  one  to  countenance  him  in  his  views,  calculated  with  confidence  on  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  railway,  so  that  even  the  ponderous  locomotive  and 
train  nught  be  supported  by  a  sufficient  extension  of  the  bearing  surface:  and  this  he 
accomplished  by  spreading  branches  of  trees  and  hedge-cuttings,  and  in  the  softest 
places  rude  hurdles  interwoven  with  heather,  on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  con- 
taining interwined  roots  of  heather  and  long  grass:  a  thin  layer  of  gravel  being  spread 
■above  all,  on  which  the  sleepers,  chairs,  and  rails  were  laid  in  the  usual  manner.  Drains 
were  at  the  same  time  cut  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  moss  a 
■conduit  was  formed  beneath  the  line  of  railway,  of  old  tar-barrels  placed  end  to  end. 
N^ot-withstanding  difficulties  which  every  one*^  but  himself  deemed  insuperable.  Mr. 
Stephenson  constructed  the  portion  of  the  line  through  C.  M.  at  a  smaller  expense  than 
any  other  part  of  the  railway.  Tliere  still  is  "  a  sort  of  springiness  in  the  road  over  the 
moss,  such  as  is  felt  when  passing  along  a  suspension-bridge;"  and  "those  who  looked 
along  the  moss  as  a  train  passed  over  it,  said  they  could  observe  a  waviness,  such  as 
precedes  and  foilows  a  skater  upon  ice." 

The  complete  reclaiming  of  C.  M.  for  agricultural  purposes  can  be  only  a  question 
of  time  and  expense.  It  seems  capable  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  productive  tracts 
of  land  in  England. 

CHATOYANT,  a  term  to  denote  the  changeable  internal  light  seen  in  some  minerals, 
such  as  "  cat's  eye."     (See  Cat's  Eye,  ante.) 

CHATRE,  La.,  a  t.  in  the  department  of  Indre,  France,  on  the  river  Indre,  20  m. 
s.e.  of  Chateauroux;  pop.  '66,  5,167.  There  is  a  ruined  castle,  one  of  the  towers  of 
•which  is  still  used  as  a  prison. 
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CHATSK,  or  Schazk,  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  government  of  Tambov,  175  m.  s.e. 
of  Moscow,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
fertile  plain,  contains  a  number  of  churches,  and  has  a  trade  in  hardware,  grain,  and 
cattle.     Pop.  '67,  6,783. 

CHATSWORTH,  the  magnificent  mansion  of  the  diike  of  Devonshire,  and  one  of  the 
most  splendid  private  seats  in  England,  is  situated  in  Derbyshire  on  the  Derweut,  12  m. 
n.  by  w.  of  Matlock.  William  the  conqueror  gave  the  domain  to  his  natural  son 
William  Peveril.  It  was  purchased  by  sir  W.  Cavendish  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time. 
SirW.,  in  1570,  began  the  old  mansion,  which  was  finished  by  his  widow,  afterwards 
countess  of  Shrewsbury.  In  this  building  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  imjJ»isoiicd  foi-  V6 
years.  The  present  edifice,  called  a  palace  from  its  grandeur,  includes  the  old  Ionic 
pile,  183  by  173  ft.  built  1087-1706,  by  the  first  duke  of  Devonshire,  after  designs  by 
Talraan  and  Wren.  The  great  stables  were  built  about  1706,  and  the  n.  wing  since 
1720.  The  fa9ade  is  720  ft.  long,  or  with  the  terraces,  1200  feet.  The  building  is  nearly 
d  square,  with  an  interior  court.  C.  is  famed  for  its  pictures,  sculptures,  liangings, 
carvings,  and  bass-reliefs.  There  are  some  exquisite  sculptures  by  Canova,  Tliorwaldsen, 
Chantrey,  etc.  The  grounds  around  are  9  m.  in  circuit,  including  hill  and  dale,  and 
fine  pro.spects.  They  were  laid  out  b}'  Loudon  and  Pa.xton,  and  are  celebrated  for  their 
trees,  shrubs,  rock-work,  deer,  and  water-works — onh^  surpassed  by  those  at  Versailles. 
The  conservatory,  unrivaled  in  Europe,  covers  nearly  an  acre,  measures  300  by  145  ft., 
and  65  ft.  high,  has  70,000  sq.ft.  of  glass,  and  a  carriage-road  through  it.  Hobbes,  the 
philosopher,  lived  long  at  Chatsworth. 

CHATTAHOO  CHEE,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  of  the  AUeghanies,  in  the  n.  of  Georgia;  traverses  that  state  in  a  s.w.  direc- 
tion; becomes  the  boundary  between  it  and  Alabama;  and  finally,  after  receiving  the 
Flint  from  the  left,  cro3.ses  Florida,  under  tlie  name  of  Appalachicola,  into  the  gulf  of 
Me.xico.  With  an  entire  course  of  550  m.,  it  is  navigable  upwards  as  far  as  Columbus, 
at  a  distance  of  350  m.  from  the  sea.  It  forms  the  principal  outlet  for  the  cotton  crops- 
of  its  basin. 

CnATTAHOO'CHEE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Georgia,  on  the  Alabama  border;  250  sq.m.  r 
pop.    '80,  5670 — 3546    colored.      Agriculture  is  the  chief  business.     Co.  seat,  Cusseta. 

CMATTAXOOGA,  a  city  in  Hamilton  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  near  the 
Alabama  boundary;  pop.  '70,  6,093 — 2,221  colored.  The  river  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats about  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  by  light-draught  boats  at  all  times.  Four 
railroads  center  at  Chattanooga,  and  afford  ea.«3'  communication  in  all  direction.s.  The 
city  is  one  of  the  most  important  shipping  points  in  that  section  of  the  country.  The- 
region  is  ricli  in  coal  and  iron,  and  there  is  abundance  of  water-power.  At  this  point, 
in  Oct..  1863.  occurred  one  of  the  most  imjiortaiil  conflicts  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
After  the  retreat  of  Ro.secrans  from  the  field  of  Chickainauga,  in  Sept..  the  confed- 
erates under  Bragg  sent  a  cavalry  force  across  the  Tennessee  above  Chattanooga,  and 
seized  several  points  on  the  railroad  in  order  to  cut  off  his  supjilies.  Shortly  after- 
wards. Grant  relieved  Rosecrans  and  assumed  command  of  the  department  of  the 
Tennessee,  Cumberland,  and  Ohio.  Thomas  was  apjiointed  commander  of  tlie  dei)art- 
ment  of  the  Cumberland.  Sherman  was  assigned  to  the  department  of  the  Tennessee, 
and  HookiT,  with  the  lltli  and  12th  corps,  wiiich  had  been  transferred  from  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  was  sent  across  the  river  to  make  a  flank  movement  against  Bragg, 
while  a  force  under  William  F.  Smith  was  thrown  across  the  river  at  Brown's  feriy, 
below  Chattanooga,  to  seize  the  points  of  Lookout  mounlain  that  commanded  the 
pas.sage  of  the  river.  These  measures,  which  were  executed  Oct.  37,  28,  and  29,  were 
successful  in  restoring  the  connection  between  the  union  army  at  Chattanooga  and  its 
depot  of  sui)plies.  Sherman's  army  having  arrived,  the  mf)vement  against  the  confed- 
erates was  begun  Nov.  23.  Thonias'.s  troops  attacked  and  carried  the  enemy's  first  line 
of  rifle-pits  at  2  r.M.,  and  held  it  durini;-  the  night.  The  next  day  Ihc  attack  was  renewed 
along  the  whole  line.  Thomas  strengthened  Jiimself  in  his  advanced  position,  repelling 
every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  Sherman  succeeded  in  carrying 
Mis-iionary  ridge,  and  looker,  after  part iall}' carrying  Lookout  mountain,  intrenched 
himself  in  a  strong  position,  compelling  the  al)andoinnentof  the  mountain  by  the  enemy 
during  the  night.  On  the  25th  the  battle  raged  from  dawn  till  dark.  Missionary  ridge, 
Lookout  mountain-top,  and  all  the  rifle-pits  in  the  valley,  were  carried  by  desperate 
fighting.  The  confederate  army  was  routed,  and  pursued  by  Sherman  and  Hooker 
back  to  Georgia.  The  union  lr)ss  was  between  6.000  and  7.000  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
mi.ssing.  The  confederate  lo.ssin  killed  and  wounded  is  estimated  at  3,500;  in  j^risoners, 
6,000.  The  effect  of  this  battle  was  to  cut  off  Bragg  from  communication  with  Long- 
Btreet,  and  to  force  the  latter  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Knoxville  and  retreat  into 
Virginia. 

CHATTEL  (Fr.  rhatd,  old  Fr.  chapicl,  from  Lat.  capitale,  corrupted  into  co jiUile  and 
mtaUiuii,  meaning  the  capital  or  principal  sum  in  a  loan;  hence  goods  in  general,  espe- 
cially cattle,  as  distinguished  from  land),  in  tlie  law  of  England,  is  a  term  used  to  desig- 
nate any  kind  of  pntperty  which,  with  reference  cilher  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  or 
'.he  character  of  the  interest  possessed  in  it,  is  not  freehold.     Regarded  from  a  positive 
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point  of  view,  C.  included  not  onlj-  all  movable  property,  but  all  property  which,  though 
immovable,  was  not  held  on  a  feudal  tenure.  Any  estate,  then,  or  interest  in  lauds  aud 
tenements  not  amounting  to  freehold,  is  a  chattel.  But  as  between  property  tlius 
"savoring  of  reality"  and  mere  personal  movables — money,  plate,  cattle,  and  the  like 
— there  was  a  manifest  distinction,  chattels  were,  consequently,  distinguished  into  chat- 
tels-real and  chatteh-personal.  Both  descriptions  of  C,  in  the  ej^e  of  the  ancient  law  of 
England,  were  regarded  as  inferior  to  freehold,  and  formed  a  subordinate  class  of  prop- 
erty. As  distinguished  from  estates  of  inheritance,  or  for  life  in  things  immovable, 
such  estate  is  called  pcmonal,  the  others  being  real  estate.  Till  the  passing  of  8  and  9 
Vict.  c.  106,  livery  of  seizin  was  required  to  pass  an  estate  of  inheritance,  or  for  life  in 
corporal  hereditaments  of  feu  tenure,  but  such  was  no  more  required  for  the  transfer  of 
a  C.  real  than  of  a  C.  personal.  A  C.  real  is  also  transmitted  on  the  owner's  death  to 
his  executor  or  administrator,  like  a  C.  personal,  and  does  not  descend  to  his  heir  like  a 
freehold  of  inheritance.  There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  however,  in  the  case  of 
chattels  which„owing  to  their  intimate  connection  with  property  of  a  freehold  naiure, 
cannot  be  separated  from  it  without  injury.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  muniments  of 
title  to  an  estate,  growing  grass,  deer  in  a  park,  aud  actual  tixtures,  alj  of  which  go  to 
the  heir,  and  not  the  executor.  The  tenant  of  a  C.  real,  like  the  tenant  of  a  C.  personal, 
is,  moreover,  said  not  to  be  seized,  like  the  tenant  of  a  freehold,  but  to  be  posstsi^ed. 
Lastly,  there  can  be  no  estate  tail  in  a  C.  real  more  than  in  a  C.  personal,  except  in  the 
case  in  Mhich  either  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  an  heir-loom.  Formerly,  C.  might  be 
disposed  of  by  will  at  an  earlier  age  than  real  estates,  but  this  was  altered  by  1  Yict. 
c.  26. 

CHATTEKEK,  a  significant  popular  name,  often  applied  to  the  birds  of  the  family 
ampelkhe,  a  family  of  the  order  insessores  and  tribe  (Icntirosfres,  having  a  depressed  bill 
like  that  of  the  fly-catchers  (inuscicajn'dee),  but  somewhat  shorter  and  broader  in  propor- 
tion, aud  slightly  arched.  To  this  familj'  belong  the  cotingas,  wax-wings,  piauhaus, 
caterpillar-hunters,  etc.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  old  world, 
although  America  also  produces  some.  They  inhabit  low  grounds  or  forests,  feeding 
chieflj'  on  insects  and  their  larvte.  Some  of  them  possess  powers  of  song  almost  equal 
to  those  of  the  nightingale.  Manj^  of  them  are  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage. — Only  one 
species  is  British,  sometimes  called  simply  the  C,  sometimes  the  Bohemian  C,  or  wax- 
wing  (q.  v.). 

CHATTEETON,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  whose  youth,  genius,  and  tragical  death 
have  made  him  one  of  the  wonders  of  English  literature,  was  b.  at  Bristol,  Xov.  20, 
1752.  His  father,  who  had  once  been  a  chanter  in  the  Bristol  cathedral,  and  also  mas- 
ter of  a  kind  of  free-school,  died  two  or  three  mouths  before  the  poet's  birth.  C.  was 
educated  at  a  parish-school,  was  considered  a  dull  child,  but.  making  acquaintance  with 
a  black-letter  Bil)le  wJiich  his  mother  often  used,  the  dormant  spirit  flashed  up.  From 
early  years  he  was  fond  of  all  kinds  of  antiquities;  he  clung  around  old  walls  like  the 
ivy,  and  haunted  twilight  ruins  like  the  bat.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  apprenticed  to 
^Iv.  Lambert,  an  attorney.  His  situation  here  was  uncomfortable ;  he  took  his  meals  in 
the  kitchen  with  the  footboy,  aud,  when  refractory,  was  chastised  with  a  ruler.  la 
Oct.,  1T68,  the  new  bridge  at  Bristol  was  opened,  and  C.  sent  to  a  newspaper  an  account, 
in  antique  phra.seology  and  spelling,  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  opening  of  the  old 
one  several  centuries  before — the  whole  purporting  to  be  taken  from  an  ancient  3iS. 
To  a  certain  Bristol  pewterer,  Burgum  by  name,  he  presented  himself,  aud  astoni.^hed 
the  craftsman  by  the  sight  of  a  parchaient,  in  which  his  pedigree  was  traced  back  to  tue 
Kormau  conquest,  adcnned  by  many  a  splendid  marriage,  and  many  a  knightly  name. 
He  also  exhibited  to  his  friends  copies  of  old  poems,  which,  he  said,  were  composed  by 
one  Thomas  Rowley,  a  monk  of  the  15th  century.  These  matters  made  some  stir  in  his 
native  city,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  C,  who  resolved  to  fly  at  higher  game.  Accord- 
ingly, Horace  Walpole,  at  that  time  collecting  additional  materials  for  his  Anecdotes  of 
Painting  in  England,  received  from  C.  several  pages  of  antique  writing,  accompanied. 
by  a  short  note.  The  pretended  ^[S.  gave  biographical  sketches  of  celebrated  painters 
who  had  flourished  in  England  several  centuries  ago,  and  of  whose  existence  Walpole 
had  never  dreamed.  AValpole,  put  off  his  guard,  answered  his  unknown  correspondent 
at  once;  expressed  his  delight  at  receiving  the  MS.;  and  desired,  as  a  personal  favor, 
that  all  the  other  antique  writings,  poems  included,  mentioned  in  the  note,  should  be 
forwarded.  C,  highly  elated,  immediately  sent  accounts  of  a  great  many  more  pain- 
ters and  poets,  and  also  gave  some  slight  sketch  of  his  personal  history.  On  receipt  of 
this  second  communication,  Walpole  suspected  a  trick.  The  poems  he  showed  to 
Mason  and  Gray,  who  at  once  pronounced  them  forgeries:  he  then  wrote  C,  expressing 
his  su.spicions  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  3IS.,  and  administering  at  the  same  time  a 
great  deal  of  excellent  advice.  C.  replied,  desiring  that  the  MS.  sliould  be  returned  at 
once;  but,  bj^  the  time  the  letter  reached  London.  Walpole  was  about  to  start  for  Paris, 
and  it  was  allowed  tf)  remain  unanswered.  On  Walpole's  return  some  six  weeks  there- 
after, a  fierce  note  from  C.  awaited  him,  the  contents  of  which  must  have  1)rought  the 
blood  to  his  polished  and  urbane  brow;  indignant,  he  bundled  up  the  MS.,  and  returned 
it  without  a  word  of  explanation. 

From  his  earliest  youth,  C.  had  a  ghastly  familiarity  with  the  idea  of  suicide.    Among 
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liis  papers  preserved  in  the  British  museum,  is  a  last  will  and  testament,  "executed  in 
the  i)resence  of  Omniscience,  the  14th  of  April,  1770,"  full  of  the  wildest  wit  and  pro- 
fanity. Another  document  of  similar  purport,  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  friends,  led 
to  his  dismissal  from  Mr.  Lambert's  office.  Released  from  what  he  considered  the 
slavery  of  law,  C. 's  eyes  turned  to  London,  and  in  that  city  he  arrived,  carrying  with 
him  all  his  Rowley  MS.  and  several  modern  poems,  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  April,  1770, 
and  took  up  his  abode  with  one  Walmsley,  a  plasterer,  in  Shoreditch.  Xo  sooner  had 
he  settled  there,  than  lie  began  to  work  as  with  a  hundred  hands.  During  the  last  few 
months  of  his  life,  he  poured  forth  squibs,  satiric  poems,  political  essays,  burlettas,  letters 
in  the  style  of  Junius,  and  meditated  writing  a  history  of  England,  to  appear  in  parts. 
For  a  time,  his  prospects  seemed  golden  enough.  He  obtained  an  introduction  to  lord 
mayor  Beckford;  he  sent  glowing  letters  home,  accompanied  by  presents  to  his  mother 
and  .sisters.  Ultimately,  he  left  the  plasterer's  in  Shoreditch,  and  took  lodgings  in 
Brooke  street,  adjoining  Ilolborn.  Unhappih' for  C,  editors  of  opposition  papers  were 
willing  enough  to  insert  and  jiraise  his  articles,  but  were  disinclined  or  ^unable  to  render 
an  equivalent  in  cash.  Possibly  they  conceived  that  a  patriotism  so  ardent  must  be  its 
own  reward.  The  means  of  life  were  now  fast  failing.  In  desperation,  he  attempted 
to  procure  an  appointment  of  surgeon's  mate  in  a  vessel  going  to  Africa,  but  failed.  This 
•was  the  last  drop  that  made  the  cup  overflow.  On  Saturday,  the  25th  Aug.,  his  land- 
lady, alarmed  that  her  lodger  did  not  make  his  appearance,  had  the  door  of  his  room 
broken  open;  saw  the  floor  littered  with  small  pieces  of  paper,  and  C.  "lying  on  the 
bcKl  with  his  legs  hanging  over,  quite  dead."  Just  at  this  time.  Dr.  Fry  of  O.xford,  who 
had  seen  or  heard  something  of  the  Rowley  poems,  was  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  Bristol 
to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter.  Sad  enough  to  think  on  now:  a  little  promptitude  on 
the  one  hand,  a  little  patience  on  the  other,  and  the  catastrophe  might  have  been 
aveited. 

C  died  before  he  reached  his  18th  year,  and  takes  his  place  as  the  greatest  prodigy 
in  literature.  Indeed,  in  our  judgment  of  him,  age  cannot  be  taken  into  account.  He 
never  seems  to  have  been  young.  His  intellect  was  born  fully  matured.  He  was  equally 
precocious  in  other  respects.  In  his  letters,  he  s])eaks  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  in  the 
tone  of  a  sated  i-oue.  He  never  seems  to  have  felt  the  delicious  shame  and  ingenuous- 
ness of  youth;  over  his  heart  never  was  outspread  "the  bloom  of  young  desire  and 
jjurple  light  of  love."  The  Kew  Gardens  is  written  in  the  style  of  Churchill,  and  it 
possesses  all  that  master's  vigor,  and  every  now  and  then  we  come  on  a  couplet  turned 
with  the  felicity  of  Pope.  Ilis  geniu.s,  however,  is  in  its  greatest  perfection  in  the 
ancient  poems.  No  poet,  before  or  since,  has  written  a  tenderer  strain  than  the  lament 
in  yJ'Jil/i;  or  conceived  a  bolder  image  than  the  i^ersonitication  of  freedom  in  the  ode  to 
liberty  in  his  Trarjedy  of  Gudirin.  C.'s  life  has  been  written  by  many  liauds,  but  the 
best  and  most  sympathetic  sketch  of  it  is  that  given  by  prof.  D.  Masson  of  Edinburgh 
uuivdsitv  in  his  collected  essays. — See  The  Poetical  Works  of  Tliomas  Chatterton,  by  the 
Rev.  Walter  Skeal,  m.a.  (1875). 

CHATTOOGA,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Georgia,  on  the  Alabama  border,  intersected  by  the  C. 
river;  360  sq.m. ;  pop. '80,  10,021 — 2040  colored.  The  surface  is  somewhat  mountainous. 
Limestone,  marble,  lead,  and  iron  are  found;  and  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  cotton  are 
raised.     Co.  seat,  Summerville. 

CHAUCER,  Geoffrey,  the  father  of  English  poetry,  was  b.  most  probably  about 
1340,  though  the  traditional  date  is  1328.  Recent  researches  have  made  it  clear  that  C. 
"was  the  .son  of  John  Chaucer,  a  London  vintner.  It  has  been  said  that  he  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Oxford.  While  at  the  university,  he  wrote  The 
Court  of  Love,  and  The  Book  of  Troilus  and  Crcaseide.  At  one  period  he  seems  to  have 
turned  his  attention  to  law,  and  to  have  become  a  meml)er  of  the  Inner  Temple.  About 
tliesc  matters  his  biographers,  knowing  little,  have  conjot^tured  much.  The  only  partic- 
ular of  C.'s  youth  of  which  an  anxious  po.sterity  can  be  certified  is,  that  he  one  day 
thrashed  a  Franciscan  friar  in  Fleet  street,  and  Avas  fined  two  shillings  for  the  exploit  on 
the  next.  History  has  preserved  this  for  us,  but  has  forgotten  all  the  rest  of  his  early 
life,  and  the  chronology  of  all  his  poems. 

In  1359,  C.  assures'us.  on  his  own  authority,  that  he  served  under  Edward  III.  in 
his  French  campaign,  and  was  therein  made  pri.soner.  The  date  of  his  return  from 
■captivity,  and  of  his  subsequent  marriage,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  He  espoused 
Philippa,  youngest  daughter  of  sir  Payne  Roet,  whose  estates  lay  in  Ilainault.  His 
wife's  sister,  Katherine,  ultimately  became  the  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter: and  it  may  be  )>resunic(I  that  the  higli  connection  thus  estiil)lished  aided,  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree,  the  poet's  advancement  in  life.  After  his  marriage,  he  l)egan  to  mix 
in  public  affairs.  He  was  .sent  on  an  embassy  to  Genoa  in  1372,  and,  on  that  occasion, 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  had  an  interview  with  Petrarch,  then  residing  at 
Padua,  and  to  have  heard  frf>m  liis  lips  the  story  of  Oriselda.  On  his  return,  he  was 
appointed  controller  of  the  oistoms  for  wools,  and  in  the  same  year  the  king  granted 
him  a  pitcher  of  winf  daily  for  life.  In  1377,  C.  proceeded  to  Flanders  in  the  retinue  of 
sir  Thomas  Percy,  afterwards  earl  of  Worcester;  and  for  several  years  thereafter  he  was 
employed  ii.ssiduously  in  embassies  and  other  business  connected  with  the  public  service. 
In  1386,  a  commission  was  issued  to  inquire  into  alleged  abu.ses  in  the  department  of 
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the  customs,  and  C.  was  dismissed  from  his  controllership  in  the  Dec.  of  that  year. 
On  meeting  this  fact,  one  cannot  help  rememberinc:  tliat  Edward  made  the  writing  out 
of  tlie  accounts  in  C.'s  own  liand  the  condition  of  his  holding  ollice.  Had  the  great 
poet  neglected  his  duties?  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some,  that  after  his  disgrace  C. 
became  embarrassed  in  circiunstances,  and  apparently  with  reason,  for  about  this  time 
he  canceled  both  his  pensions,  and  consigned  them  to  one  John  Scalby,  "to  whom  they 
were  probably  sold  under  pressure  of  distress,"  says  his  latest  biographer.  In  1387,  C. 
lost  his  wife.  Where  he  spent  his  closing  years,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Godwin 
surmises  that  in  his  distress  he  retired  to  Woodstock,  and  composed  there  77is  Canter- 
bury Tales.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  toleraljly  certain  that  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life" he  was  resident  in  London.  There  he  died  on  the  25th  Oct.,  1400,  aged  74,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  the  tirst  of  the  long  line  of  poets  whose  ashes  make  that 
pile  so  venerable. 

C.  was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  splendid  14th  century.  He  was  a  master  of 
the  science,  the  theology,  and  the  literature  of  his  time.  He  had  seen  many  men  and 
cities,  and  ha<l  formed  ^lo  inconsiderable  unit  in  imposing  ceremonies  of  state.  His 
poems  are  numerous,  and  exhiljit  every  variety  of  poetical  excellence.  His  earlier  per- 
formances, such  as  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  The  Eomaunt  of  the  Roi^e,  are,  after  the 
French  fashion  then  prevalent,  gorgeous  allegories  full  of  queens  and  kings,  bowers, 
bevies  of  beautiful  ladies,  brave  knights,  and  pious  nightingales  that  sing  the  praises  of 
God.  They  appeal  potently  enough'to  the  eye,  but  they  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
touch  the  heart,  or  relate  themselves  to  human  concerns.  Quite  different  The  Canterlmry 
Tales,  so  full  of  luunor,  pathos,  and  shrewd  ol)servation.  In  these  tales,  English  life, 
as  it  then  existed,  is  wonderfully  reflected — when  the  king  tilted  in  tournament,  when 
the  knight  and  the  lady  rode  over  the  doAvn  with  falcon  on  wrist,  when  pilgrimages 
bound  for  the  tomb  of"  St.  Thomas  passed  on  from  village  to  village,  when  friars  sitting 
in  tavern  over  wine  sang  songs  that  formed  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  services  they 
so  piously  and  sweetly  intoned.  All  that  stirring  and  gayly  appareled  time — so  different 
from  our  own— is  seen  in  C.'s  work,  as  in  some  magic  mirror;  and  in  his  case,  as  in 
every  other,  when  the  superficial  tumults  and  noises  that  so  stun  the  contempoi-arj-  ear 
have  faded  away,  leaving  behind  that  which  is  elemental  and  eternal,  the  poet  is  found 
to  be  the  truest  historian.  Among  C.'s  other  writings  may  be  mentioned,  TJie  Book  of 
the  Duchess;  The  House  of  Fame;  and  The  Legend  of  Good  Women.  The  genuineness  of 
The  Court  of  Love  and  of  Tlie  Flower  and  the  Leaf  is  denied  by  Mr.  Furnivall,  and  by 
Mr.  Skeat  in  his  new  edition  of  C.  (4  vols.,  1878). 

CHAUCI,  an  important  tribe  of  ancient  Germany,  who  dwelt  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Ems.  Tacitus  records  that  they  were  conspicuous  for  their  love  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice, being  powerful  but  not  ambitious,  ready  to  resist  aggression,  but  never  provoking 
war.     Thej^  fiuallj"  merged  into  the  wider  designation  of  Saxons. 

CHATJDES-AIGTJES,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Cantal.  about  12  m.  s.s.w. 
■of  St.  Flour.  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  its  hot  mineral  springs,  which  have  the 
property  of  discharging  grease  from  sheep's  wool,  and  vast  numbers  of  fleeces  are  sent 
hither  annually  to  be  washed.  The  waters  are  also  taken  for  rheumatism  and  cutaneous 
-diseases.     Pop.  '72,  1100. 

CHAUDET,  Antoine  Bexis,  1763-1810:  a  French  artist,  whose  statue  of  (Edipus, 
iinished  in  1801,  established  for  him  a  high  reputation.  He  also  excelled  in  designing 
and  penciling;  and  illustrated  the  works  of  Racine  for  Didot.  Among  his  statuarj'  are 
"Paul  and  Virginia, "  "Sensibility,"  "  Surprise,"  a  silver  statue  of  "Peace,"  and  the 
"  Napoleon"  that  crowned  the  Vendome  column.  His  wife,  Jeanne  Elizabeth  Gabion, 
was  his  pupil  in  painting,  and  produced  many  fine  pictures. 

CHAUDFONTAINE,  a  village  charmingly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Vcsdre,  a  few 
miles  from  Liege,  in  Belgium,  and  celebrated  for  a  hot  .spring  which  supplies  water  for 
hot-baths.  There  are  liotels  and  lodging-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 
The  place  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Liesrois.  There  is  here  a  station  on  the  railway  from 
Liege  to  Aix-la,-Chapelle.     Pop.  '73,  1393. 

CHATJDIERE,  the  name  of  a  river  and  of  a  lake  of  Canada.  The  river  joins  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  the  s.,  about  7  m.  above  Quebec,  forming  the  celebrated  falls  of  its  own 
name,  about  2+  m.  from  its  mouth.  The  lake — merely  one  of  the  many  expansions  of 
the  Ottawa — has  on  its  right  the  city  of  that  name,  the  metropolis  of  the  united 
colony. 

CHAUFFEURS,  or  Garrotteuks,  outlaws  during  the  French  reign  of  terror  who 
roamed  over  the  countrj'  in  organized  bands,  under  the  lead  of  Johann  Buckler,  or 
Schinderhannes.  They  garxoted  men  and  women,  and  roasted  their  feet  to  compel 
them  to  disclose  treasure.  In  1803,  vigorous  measures  were  taken  which  resulted  in 
their  suppression. 

CHAULIAC,  or  CHAULIEU,  Gui  de,  a  surgeon  of  France,  of  the  14th  c,  who  was 
physician  to  three  of  the  popes  of  Avignon.  In  his  profession  he  was  far  in  advance  of 
the  time,  and  his  works  are  still  regarded  as  important.  He  is  credited  with  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  principles  and  practice  of  surgery.  One  of  his  works  describes 
the  plague  or  black  death  of  1348. 
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CHATJMETTE,  Pierre  Gaspard,  one  of  the  most  extravagant  characters  of  the 
French  revolution,  was  b.,  1763,  at  Nevers,  and  made  liis  first  public  appearance  at  the 
Cordeliers'  club,  where  he  was  introduced  by  Camille  Desmoulins.  ilis  "  sa»s-culottism" 
gained  for  liim  such  popularity,  that  he  was  appointed  piocurator  of  the  community  of 
Paris,  in  the  place  of  Manuel.  C.  was  very  enthusiaslic  in  favor  of  the  "worship  of 
reason."  In  his  zeal,  he  rejected  his  own  Christian  name,  Pierre,  as  having  been  sullied 
by  saintly  associations,  and  styled  himself  "  Anaxagoras."  The  iustitulion  of  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  revolution,  the  decree  for  a  revohitionary  army,  and  the  law  againsL  susjiected 
aristocrats,  were  carried  into  effect  by  C.  along  with  others.  He  also  proposed  that  the 
whole  French  nation  should  be  made  to  wear  wooden  shoes,  and  to  subsist  on  potatoes; 
but  this  was  too  much  even  for  the  chimerical  enthusiasm  of  liis  compatriots.  His  antics, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  "worship  of  reason"  excited  the  disgust  of  Robespierre, 
who  devised  measures  for  bringing  the  whole  company  of  actors  under  Hebert  to  the 
scaffold  C.  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  having  been  implicated  in  a 
plot  against  the  convention,  and  was  executed,  April  13,  1794. 

CIIAUMOlSrOT,  Pierre  Marie  Joseph,  1611-93:  a  French  Jesuit  missionarj^  among 
the  North  American  Indians.  His  work  was  chicUy  among  the  Ilurons  of  Canada, 
among  whom  he  established  missions  and  schools.  He  left  a  grammar  of  the  Huron 
tongue.     In  1655,  he  visited  the  Ouondagas. 

CHAUMONT,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Haute-]Marne,  on  an  elevation 
between  the  rivers  ]\Iarne  and  Suize,  about  140  m.  s.e.  of  Paris.  It  is  generally  well 
built,  with  clean,  spacious  streets,  and  fine  promenades  round  the  upjjcr  part  of  the 
town.  There  are  considerable  manufactures,  including  hosiery,  cotton,  yarn,  gloves, 
etc.  On  the  1st  of  Mar.,  1814,  the  allied  ])0wers  Iiere  bound"  themselves  by  treaty 
atrainst  oSTapoleon,  in  the  event  of  the  negotiations  at  Cliatillon  ending  unsatisfactorily. 
Pop.  '76,  8,791. 

CHAUNCEY,  Charles,  ll.d.,  1777-1849;  son  of  the  Connecticut  attorney-general; 
became  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  where  he  won  high  rank. 

CHAUNCEY,  or  CHAUNCY,  Charles,  ll.d.,  1747-1823;  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1768,  and  settled  in  New  Haven.  He  was  attorney-general  of  llie 
state,  and  in  1789,  judge  of  the  superior  court. 

CHAUNCEY,  or  CHAUNCY,  Is.\^\c,  1772-1840;  a  capt.  ii:  the  U.  S.  navy.  He 
began  sea-faring  life  in  the  mercantile  service,  in  which  he  w-as  conspicuous  for  enter- 
pri.se  and  energ3\  In  1799,  he  entered  the  navy  as  a  lieut.,  and  in  1802  was  made 
acting  capt.  commanding  the  Chesapcahr,  of  38  guns,  the  flag-ship  of  the  squadron  sfut 
against  Tripoli,  serving  with  distinction  in  that  jjrief  war.  In  1806,  he  was  made  ciipt., 
and  in  the  war  of  1813  liad  command  on  the  great  lakes.  In  1813,  he  participated  in 
•Jie  capture  of  York,  now  Toronto,  and  of  fort  George,  driving  the  enen)y  from  the 
fthole  of  Niagara  region.  On  one  occasion  he  captured  five  British  vessels,  and  a 
regiment  of  troops.  In  Aug.,  1814,  lie  blockaded  a  British  fleet  in  Kingston  harbor 
until  the  close  of  navigation.  Before  the  lake  opened  again,  peace  was  concluded.  la 
later  years  he  was  in  command  of  the  navy-yard  at  lirooklyn,  and  of  the  squadron  that 
conveyed  an  oflicer  to  make  the  treaty  of  peace  Avilh  Algiers.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  president  of  the  board  of  navy  commissioners. 

CHAUNCY,  Charles,  1705-87;  great-grandson  of  the  ]iresident  of  Harvard,  a 
graduate  of  that  institution,  and  jiastor  of  the  First  church  in  Boston  in  1727.  lb;  pub- 
lished many  works,  anujiig  which  were  Comphte  Vicm  of  the  Ejii-sroparj/ ;  f^tdsoimhle 
Thoitfihtx  on  Ike  tStiite  of  Jielir/io/i  in.  J\'rir  Enf/lcnul;  Mi/.s/cn/  Hid  from  A(/(s,  or  the  Salrd- 
iion  of  oil,  Men;  and  The  Benevolence  of  (he  Duty.     He  ofliciated  60  years  in  one  parish. 

CHAUNCY,  or  CHAUNCEY,  Charles,  1592-1672;  a  native  of  England,  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  lie  became  professor  first  of  Greek  and  al'terwards  of  Hebrew. 
His  Puritanism  involved  liim  in  difliculties  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  he 
was  fined  and  imprisoned.  In  1638,  he  emigrated  to  New  England,  and  was  for  tiirce 
years  pastor  at  Plymouth,  JIass.,  and  afterwards  at  Scituate.  There  having  been  a 
chanire  in  ecclesiastical  policy  in  England,  lie  was  about  to  return  to  his  vicaragr  in 
Ware,  when  Henry  Dunster.  the  first'  president  of  Harvard  colie^-e,  resigned,  and  the 
place  Avas  offered  to  Chauncy.  He  at  once  accepted  (1654),  and  remained  in  ollice  ai!  his 
life.     He  left,  six  sons,  all  of  whom  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  all  became  preachers. 

CHATINY,  a  t,  of  France  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  about  18  m.  w.n.w.  of  Lnon. 
It  is  liuilt  j)artly  on  the  right  bank  of,  .•iiid  partly  on  an  island  in,  the  river  Oi.se,  which 
is  here  navigable.  It  is  an  old,  rather  uninteresting  place,  with  manufactures  of  sack- 
ing, hosiciv,  chemicals,  and  leather,  and  an  active  trade.    JPop.  '76,  8,982. 

CHAUSSE8,  in  the  armor  of  the  middle  ages,  were  defense-pieces  for  the  legs.  Rome 
were  made  of  jiadded  and  quilted  cloth,  with  metal  studs;  some  of  chain-mail;  some  of 
riveted  plates;  and  some  of  banded  mail.  It  Avas  not  unusual  to  fasten  them  by  lacing 
behind  the  leg. 

CMAUT.VU'QUA,  a  co.  in  w.  N.  Y.,  having  lake  Erie  on  the  n.  and  Pennsylvania 
on  the  s.  and  w.:  drained  bv  Conewango  creek,  and  traversed  by  the  Erie,  the  Lake 
Shore,  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  and   other  railroads;   1000   sq.m. ;   pop.  '80, 
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65,340.  Among  mineral  productions  are  iron  and  marble;  also  there  are  sulphur  springs, 
and  natural  gas,  which  has  been  successfully  used  in  lighting  houses.  The  surface  ia 
mostly  level,  and  the  soil  fertile,  producing  wheat,  oats,  corn,  barley,  potatoes,  hay, 
cheese,  butter,  wool,  and  maple  sugar.     Co.  seat,  Muj'ville.     See  Jamestown. 

CHAUTAUQUA  LAKE,  in  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  730  ft.  above  the  level  of  lake 
Erie  and  1290  ft.  above  the  ocean.  It  is  18  m.  long  and  1  to  3  wide,  with  a  navigable 
oulk't  to  Alleghany  river. 

CHAUVEAU,  Pierre  J.  O.,  b.  Quebec,  1820.  In  1844,  he  was  chosen  to  the  pro- 
vincial legislature,  became  solicitor-general  in  1851,  and  provincial  secretary  in  1853.  In 
1855,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  education  for  Lower  Canada.  On  the  organi- 
zation of  the  confederation,  he  became  first  minister  of  the  government  of  Quebec,  and 
in  1873  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Canadian  senate.  He  is  the  author  of  Charles  Guerin, 
the  first  Canadian-French  novel  ever  publislied. 

CIIAUVENET,  William,  ll.d.,  1819-70;  b.  Penn. ;  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  long, 
connected  Avilh  Alexander  D.  Bache  in  magnetic  and  meteorological  observations  at 
Girard  college.  In  1841,  lie  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematit:s  in  the  navy,  and 
assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis  and  of  its  observatory, 
of  which  he  was  made  director,  lie  was  for  a  time  professor  of  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy in  Washington  university  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Among  his  works  are  Manual  of 
Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy ;  The  Binomial  Theorem  of  E.vponents  and  of  Loga- 
rithms;  and  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

CHAirS'IX,  Etienne,  1640-1725;  a  minister  of  the  reformed  religion,  b.  at  Ximes. 
At  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  2s  antes,  he  went  to  Rotterdam,  and  in  1695,  he  was  made, 
professor  of  philo.sophy  at  Berlin.  His  principal  work  is  a  Lexicon  Rationale,  sice  The- 
saurus Philosophicus.  He  also  wrote  Theses  de  Cognitione  Dei,  and  started  the  Nouveaw 
Journal  dcs  Savants. 

CHATJVINISME.  "Cliauvin"  was  the  name  of  the  principal  character  in  a  French 
comedy,  which  was  played  with  inunense  success  at  the  time  of  tlie  restoration.  He 
represented  a  bragging  veteran  of  the  empire,  who  was  continually  talking  of  his 
achievements  at  A^isterlitz  and  Jena,  and  his  determination  to  take  a  brilliant  revenge 
for  AValerloo.  Since  then,  a  chanriniste  lias  come  to  mean  a  man  Mho  has  extravagant 
and  narrow-minded  notions  of  patriotism,  and  corresponding  enmity  towards  foreign 
peoples. 

CKAUX  DE  FONDS,  a  t.  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Neuchatel.  9  m.  n.w.  of  the- 
city  of  tliat  name.  It  is  situated  in  a  bleak  valley,  at  an  elevation  of  3,070  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and  is  scattered  over  a  large  area,  almost  every  cottage  being  surrounded  by  a  gar- 
den or  croft.  It  is  one  of  the'chief  seiits  of  the  manufacture  of  clocks  and  watches  in 
the  canton.  The  mechanists  work  chiefly  at  home,  each  devoting  himself  to  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  machinery.     This  industry  employs  12,000  hands.     Pop.  '71,  19,930. 

CHA'VES,  a  t.  in  Portugal,  near  the  frontier,  on  a  plain  near  the  right  branch  of 
the  Tamega,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  old  Roman  bridge  of  18  arches;  pop.  4,870, 
but  formerly  as  many  as  20,000.  Its  hot  saline  springs  were  known  to  the  ancients.  In 
one  of  its  churches  is  the  tomb  of  Alpliouso  I. 

CHAYENPUE,',  a  fortified  t.  of  Nepaul,  in  the  n.  of  India,  about  120  m.  to  the  e.  of 
Khatmandu,  the  capital  of  the  .state,  being  in  lat.  27°  20'  n..  and  long.  87°  3'  east.  It  is 
the  chief  town  of  a  district  which  yields  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  ghee  or  buttei,  timber, 
spices,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  pearls. 

CHAY  ROOT,  CnoY.\,  or  Satan  {oldenlandia  vmMlata),  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant 
of  the  natural  order  cinchonaccce,  said  to  be  a  native  both  of  India  and  of  Mexico.  It  is 
cultivated  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  for  the  sake  of  its  long,  orange-colored  roots,  the 
bark  of  wliich  affords  a  beautiful  red  dye.  The  quality  of  the  bark  is  said  to  be  improved 
by  keeping  it  for  some  years.  It  is  the  coloring  matter  obtained  from  C.  R.  which  is 
used  to  paint  the  red  figures  on  chintz.  C.  R"  is  the  Indian  madder,  and  in  it  some 
tribes  in  Ceylon  formerly  paid  their  tribute. 

CHAZELLES,  Jean  ^Iathieu  de,  1657-1710;  a  mathematician  and  engineer,  b.  at 
Lyons.  He  was  for  some  time  employed  by  Cassini  in  measuring  ^an  arc  of  tlie  meri- 
dian, and  finally  became  hvdrographic  professor  for  the  galleys  at  Jlarseilles.  In  1089, 
he  set  sail  from  Rocliefort'^with  15  galleys,  cruised  as  far  as  Torbay,  in  England,  and 
took  part  in  the  descent  upon  Teignmouth.  C.  published  many  maps  and  charts 
in  the  Neptune  Franniis,  and  traveled  to  Egypt,  where  he  measured  the  pyramids.  He 
W'as  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in  1695. 

CHAZY,  a  village  and  townsliip  m  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y. ,  on  the  w.  shore  of  lake  Cham- 
plain;  the  villase  on  the  Plattsburg  and  Montreal  railroad;  pop.  of  town,  '75.  3.068. 
One  of  the  mineral  products  of  tlie  "township  is  the  C.  limestone,  of  the  lower  Silurian 
formation. 

CHEA  DIE,  a  small  but  neat  market-t.  of  England,  in  the  moorland  district  of  the 
n.  part  of  the  co.  of  Stafford,  14  m.  n.n.e.  of  the  town  of  Stafford,  3  m.  from  the  Frog- 
hall  station  on  the  Churnel  valley  branch  of  the  Isorth  Staffordshire  railway,  and  4  m. 
from  the  Blyth  bridge  station  on"  the  muiu  line  from  Derby  to  Crewe.     The  town  is 
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seated  in  a  pleasant  vale,  surrounded  hj  hills  mostly  planted  with  fir  and  other  trees. 
Tlie  parish  church  (St.  Giles)  was  a  very  ancient  structure,  but  was  rebuilt  in  1837-38. 
A  magnificent  Roman  Catholic  church,  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  .John,  earl  of 
ShrewsburJ^  was  opened  in  1846.  There  are  several  dissenting  chapels,  various  schools, 
a  mechanics'  institute,  a  large  tape  manufactory,  and  also  one  for  silk.  There  are 
copper  and  brass  works  a  sliort  distance  from  the  town,  and  coal  and  limestone 
abound  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  '71,  2,929. 

CHEATHAM,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Tennessee,  on  Cumberland  river;  350  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
7955 — 1661  colored.  Chief  productions,  corn,  oats,  and  tobacco.  Co.  seat,  Ashlaud 
City. 

CHEATING.  In  tlie  technical  language  of  the  English  law,  C.  means  the  offense  of 
frauiiulently  ol)taining  the  propert}'  of  another  by  any  deceitful  or  illegal  practice  short 
of  felony,  but  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  public  interest  may  possibly  be  affected.  In 
order  to  constitute  C,  the  fraud  must  be  of  such  a  kind  as  that  it  could  not  be 
guarded  against  bj^  common  prudence.  C,  in  this  sense,  is  an  offense  at  common  law, 
and  indict^able,  which  is  not  the  case  w'ith  imposition  in  a  private  transaction.  The 
law  of  Scotland  has  no  such  distinction.     See  Weights  and  Measures,  False  Pke- 

TENCES,  ChaUACTER  TO  SERVANT. 

CHEATING  (ante),  defined  in  American  law  as  "deceitful  practices  in  defrauding 
or  endeavoring  to  defraud  another  of  his  known  right,  by  some  willful  device  contrary 
to  the  plain  rules  of  common  houestJ^"  Eouvier  says:  "In  order  to  con.stitute  a 
cheat  or  indictable  fraud,  tliere  must  be  a  prejudice  received,  or  such  injurj'^  must 
affect  tlie  pul)lic  welfare,  or  have  a  tendency  to  do  .so."  Courts  have  held  that  it  is 
not  indictable  for  a  person  to  ol)tain  goods  by  false  verbal  representations  of  his  credit 
in  society,  and  of  his  ability  to  pay  for  them;  or  to  violate  his  contract,  however 
fraudulently  it  may  be  Ijroken;  or  fraudulently  to  deliver  a  less  quantity  than  was 
contracted  for  and  represented.  To  cheat  one  of  his  money  or  goods  by  false  weights 
or  measures  has  always  been  an  indictable  offense.  The  word  "cheat"  is  not  actionable 
unless  spoken  of  a  plaintiff  in  relation  to  his  profession  or  business. 

CHEAT  RIVER,  a  stream  in  West  Virginia,  formed  by  brooks  rising  in  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  flowing  through  a  region  rich  in  iron  and  coal,  ami  joining  the 
Monongahela  in  Fayette  co.  It  furnishes  abundant  water-power,  and  is  in  some  parts 
navigable  for  steam-boats. 

CHEHOY  GAN,  a  co.  in  n.  Michigan,  forming,  with  Emmett  co.,  the  extreme  north- 
ern portion  of  tiie  peninsula:  500  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '80,  6524.  It  contains  a  number  of  small 
lakes.     Agriculture  is  the  main  business.      Co.  seat,  Duncan. 

CHECK,  a  variegated  cloth,  tlie  pattern  of  which  consists  of  rectangular  spaces  like 
a  ciicss-board  (Fr.  echec,  chess),  in  black  and  white,  or  of  various  colors. 

CHECK  is  a  money  order  on  a  banker  or  other  party  having  funds  of  the  drawer.  It 
must  liear  a  jienny  stamp,  and  is  payaljle  to  bearer  on  (leman<l.  If  not  presented 
witiiin  a  reasonalile  time  the  holder  filial!  not  claim  against  the  drawer  should  the  l)anker 
fail.  The  banker  bears  the  risk  of  forgery,  unless  facilitated  by  carelessness  in  draw- 
ing. A.  C.  is  held  as  payment  of  a  debt  until  dishonored  on  presentation;  it  is  not 
payalile  after  the  drawer's  death. 

Crossed  Check  is  an  ordinary  C.  with  two  transverse  lines  drawn  across  it,  which 
has  the  effect  of  making  it  payable  only  through  a  banker.  When  a  particular 
banker's  namt  is  written  between  the  lines  the  C.  is  said  to  be  specially  rros'^ed,  and 
is  only  payable  by  the  bankerwlio.se  name  it  bears.  Wanting  a  ])articular  name,  it  is 
said  to  be  ,7«/w;y/%  crossed,  and  is  payal)le  through  any  banker.  An  ordinary  C.  may 
be  crossed  either  generally  or  specially  by  the  liolder.  Obliteration  of  the  crossing  or 
any  alteration  of  a  C,  except  as  provided  for  by  the  crossed  checks  act  (1870),  is  felony. 

CHECKERBERRY.     See  Gaultheria,  a7ite. 

CHECKERS.     See  Draughts,  ante. 

CHECKY  (Fr.  erhiquete).  In  heraldry,  when  the  field  or  any  charge  is  composed  of 
small  .s(iuares  of  different  tinctures,  generally  metal  and  color,  it  is  said  to  be  cheeky. 

CHEDDAB,  a  village  in  Somersetshire,  on  tlie  s.  side  of  the  Mendip  hills,  2  m.  s.e.  of 
Axbridge.  with  a  level  country  to  the  south.  It  lies  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  rocky 
gorge,  nearly  1  m.  long,  overhung  by  stupendous  mural  limestone  precipices,  contain- 
ing caverns — one  being  300  ft.  long — filled  Avith  fantastic  stalactites  and  stalagmites. 
The  celebrated  C.  cheeses  are  produced  on  the  rich  grass-farms  around.  Thechurcli  is 
suppo.scd  to  have  Ijeen  built  about  1400,  and  has  a  sculptured  stone  pulpit.  Pop.  of 
parish  '71,  2,200. 

CHEDOTEL,  the  pilot  of  the  expedition  sent  from  France  in  1598  to  the  coasts  of 
Nova  Scotia,  under  command  of  the  marquis  de  la  Itoche.  Arriving  at  Au  Sable  island 
(90  m.  s.e.  of  Nova  Scotia,  an  uninhaliited  island  25  m.  long  by  1  to  H  wide),  50  men 
were  landed,  and  the  sliips  departed  for  tlie  mainland  But  weather  prevented  a  land- 
ing at  the  island  on  returning,  and  tlie  men  were  left  there  seven  years.  In  1605,  they 
were  sent  for,  and  12  only  were  found  alive. 
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CHEDUBA,  an  island  off  Aracan,  in  tliebayof  Bengal,  stretching  from  lat.  18°  40'  to 
IS''  oG  u.,  and  from  long.  i)S  31'  to  93^  50'  e.  Its  area  is  about  250  sq.m.,  and  its  pop. 
9.000.  Along  with  the  adjacent  mainland,  it  was  ceded  to  the  British  at  tlie  close  of  the- 
first  Burmese  war.  The  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton, 
hemp,  and  large  ciuantities  of  a  vegetable  oil.  equally  titled  for  burning  and  for  varnish- 
ing. The  principal  mineral  is  petroleum.  The  coast  presents  earthy  cones,  which  emit 
mud  and  gas,  and  about  100  years  ago  a  severe  earthquake  is  believed  to  have  extended 
the  limit.s  of  the  island. 

CHEESE  is  the  common  form  in  which  the  caseine  (q.v.)  of  milk  is  used  in  a  separate 
state  as  an  article  of  food.  In  new  milk,  the  C  is  present  in  a  condition  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  generally  separated  tliercfrom  in  a  coagulated  or  clotted  form,  on  the 
addition  of  a  little  rennet  (q.v.).  In  the  preparation  of  C,  the  milk  is  gently  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  110"  to  113'  F.,  and  placed  in  a  large  wooden  tub,  where  the  rennet  is 
added,  and  the  operation  of  earning  goes  on.  In  about  half  an  hour,  the  curd  is  suffi- 
ciently formed.  The  liquid  whey  being  pressed  out,  the  curd  is  chopped  into  small 
pieces  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  with  a  knife,  called  a  curd-cutter,  salt  is  added,  and  the 
fragments  of  curd  introduced  into  a  cloth  placed  in  a  cheese- vat  or  chessart,  which  is  a. 
wooden  tub  of  varying  size  and  shape,  perforated  at  the  sides  and  bottom.  The  whole 
is  then  put  under  a  cheese-press  (q.v.),  and  subjected  to  great  pressure,  which  consoli- 
dates the  curd  or  caseine,  and  at  the  same  time  scpieezes  out  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  whey.  After  two  or  three  hours,  the  half-formed  C.  is  turned  and  re-turned,  each 
time  being  subjected  to  renewed  pressure,  till  in  about  two  days  it  is  sufficient!}'  com- 
pacted. It  is  then  removed  from  the  cheese-vat,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry,  airy 
room,  where,  being  repeatedly  turned,  it  gradually  dries,  and  gets  aged  or  seasonei 
sufficiently  for  market  in  about  six  months. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  C,  which  partly  owe  their  difference  to  the  food  of  the 
cows,  but  in  greater  part  to  differences  in  the  mode  of  treating  the  milk.  Skimraed-milk 
C.  IS  prepared  from  milk  fi-om  which  the  cream  has  been  removed,  and  a  rich  color  is 
communicated  by  adding  a  little  arnotto  (q.v.)  to  the  milk  before  coagulation.  Sweet-milk 
C.  is  procured  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  whole  milk,  and  contains  much  of  the  but- 
ter along  with  the  caseine.  Stillon  C.  is  made  in  Leicestershire,  by  adding  the  creant. 
of  the  evening's  milk  to  the  new  milk  of  next  morning;  and  as  there  is  always  more 
trouble  in  expelling  the  whey  from  curd  containing  butter,  there  is  a  difficulty  in' prepar- 
ing this  variety  of  C,  fruin  its  liability  to  fermentation  and  bursting,  Cheddar  C.  is 
made  in  Somersetshire,  from  the  whole  milk,  and  the  whey  is  several  times  skimmed 
off,  heated,  and  added  to  the  curd  to  scald  it.  UienJilre  and  Double  Gloucester  are  made 
from  the  whole  milk;  Sinfile  Gloucester,  from  half  new  milk  and  half  skimmed  milk., 
Gouda  C.  is  prepared  in  Holland  from  skimmed  milk  curdled  by  muriatic  acid  instead 
of  rennet,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  infested  with  mites.  Holland  exports  annually 
about  thirty  millions  of  pounds  of  C,  the  greater  portion  coming  to  England.  Sufolk 
0.  is  made  from  skimmed  milk.  Parmesuri,  C,  obtained  from  Parma,  in  Italy,  is  also 
made  from  skimmed  milk,  and  owes  its  fine  rich  flavor  to  the  superior  herbage  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Po.  The  cows  are  kept  in  the  house  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and 
fed  in  summer  with  cut  grass.  Some  of  the  cheeses  are  so  large  as  to  contain  180  lbs. ;. 
and  the  milk  of  100  cows  is  required  to  produce  one  of  this  size.  Swiss  C.  is  flavored, 
with  herbs,  and  especially  that  of  Gruyere,  which  is  veiy  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Gruyere: 
cheeses  weigh  from  40  to  60  lbs.  each,  and  are  exported  in  large  quantities. 

Cream  C.  is  prepared  from  cream  curd  which  has  been  placed  in  a  cloth,  and  allowed' 
to  drain  without  the  assistance  of  pressure.  Bath  and  York  supply  C.  of  this  descrip- 
tion. In  the  fabrication  of  C,  minium  or  red-lead  has  occasionally  been  employed  as  a 
cheap  coloring  substance,  and  cases  of  poisoning  have  resulted  therefrom.  Carrots, 
saffron,  and  marigold  flowers  have  also  been  used  for  imparting  color  as  well  as 
flavor. 

Dunlop  C.,  though  nowhere  so  well  made  as  in  the  parish  at  Ayrshire,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  is  now  manufactured  in  tlie  dairy  districts  of  Scotland  generally. 
The  cheeses  are  made  of  various  sizes — from  a  quarter  to  half  a  hundredweight.  Some- 
times the  entire  milk  is  u.sed,  but  generally  the  cream  is  removed  from  the  evening's.. 
milking.  Of  late  years,  great  improvement  lias  taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  C. 
in  the  Scottish  dairy  districts,  Ayrshire.  Lanarkshire,  Wigtou,  and  Kirkcudbright. 
Much  of  what  is  sold  as  cheddar  (q.v.)  C.  is  really  made  in  Scotland.  The  annual  Kil- 
marnock "cheese  show  "  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  the  value  of  the  C.  exhibited 
being  often  more  than  £20.000. 

When  sufficiently  dry  for  use,  C.  still  retains  from  35  to  44  per  cent  water,  and, 
besides  the  caseine,  contains  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  oil  or  fat  and  saline  matter 
— the  latter  mainly  consisting  of  common  salt,  originally  present  in  the  milk,  and  added 
during  the  manufacture  of  the  cheese.  As  an  article  of  diet,  C.  is  highly  nutritious; 
but  from  its  costive  properties,  it  is  mainly  used  as  a  condiment  in  smalT  quantity  after 
an  ordinary  meal,  and  is  then  serviceable  in  giving  an  impetus  to  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. To  .serve  the  purpose  of  a  digester,  C.  must  be  old  and  partially  decayed,  or  moldy. 
It  then  acts  as  leaven,  and  causes  chemical  changes  gradually  to  commence  among  the 
particles  of  food  which  has  previously  been  eaten,  and  thus  facilitates  the  dissolutioa 
which  necessarily  precedes  digestion. 
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Cheese  Press. — The  old  method  of  compressing  curd  and  expelling  the  whey  from 
it  is  still  employed  in  many  places,  the  mere  piling  of  weights  on  tiie  clieese-vat.  'Some- 
times the  action  of  a  screw  is  employed.  Among  improved  dairy  implements  are  now 
reckoned,  however,  many  ingenious  and  elegant  forms  of  C.  press,  generally  depending 
on  the  action  of  a  lever.  They  are  much  more  convenient  than  the  clumsy  contrivance 
wiiich  they  iiave  superseded.  Factories  for  the  manufacture  of  C.  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  by  which  C.  is  produced  iu  immense  quantities, 
and  a  factory  on  a  similar  principle  has  been  lately  established  in  Derbyshire.  The  C. 
made  iu  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  now  imported  into  Great  Biitain  in  immense 
quantities,  and  is  steadily  increasing  in  favor. 

CHEESE  (ante),  manufactured  in  immense  quantity  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
United  States,  particularly  in  XewYork,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  Of  163,000,000  lbs.  returned  as  made  in  the  census 
year  of  1870,  101,000,000  lbs.  were  made  in  N.  Y.  State.  Within  recent  years  nearly  all 
descriptions  of  foreign  ciieese  are  imitated  in  this  country,  and  the  most  of  the  imitations 
are  equal  to  the  imported  article.  Many  farmers  have  ceased  to  manufacture  C.  iu  their 
•own  dairies.  The  milk  is  taken  to  large  factories,  where  it  is  weighed  and  emptied  into 
a  common  receptacle.  The  processes  following  are  directed  by  trained  superintendents, 
and  the  average  product  is  greatly  improved.  The  farmers  receive  either  payment  for 
the  milk  as  brought,  or  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  manufacture. 

CHEESE-HOPPER,  the  larva  of  piophila  casei  or  tyrophaga  casei,  a  small  dipterous  (two- 
Aviuged)  lly,  of  the  large  family  mitscides,  the  same  to  which  the  house-tly,  blow-flj^  etc., 
belong.  The  perfect  m.sect  is  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  length,  mo.stly  of  a  shining  black 
color;  antennas,  forehead,  and  some  parts  of  the  legs  rufous.  It  is  a  pest  of  dairies  and 
store  closets,  laying  its  eggs  in  cracks  or  crevices  of  cheese,  the  destined  food  of  its  larvaj. 
To  preserve  cheeses  from  this  pest,  it  is  of  advantage  to  brush  or  rub  them  frequently, 
and  to  remove  all  cracked  or  injured  cheeses  from  large  stores,  besides  keeping  them  dry 
and  in  a  well-aired  place.  The  same  rules  are  applicable  to  their  preservation  from  the 
other  insect  larvai  by  which  they  are  sometimes  infested,  of  which  the  most  notable  are 
those  of  the  bacon  beetle  (see  Dermestes),  and  of  another  species  of  dipterous  fly,  musca 
corvina. 

CHEESHAHTEAUMUCK,  Caleb,  an  Indian,  b.  1646;  the  only  aboriginal  graduate 
of  Harvard  college. 

CHEE  TAH,  Ciiit'tah,  or  Hunting  Leopard,  Felisjubata  or  Cynailurus  jvbatvs,  an 
animal  of  the  feline  familj-,  but  differing  from  all  the  rest  of  that  family  in  its  longer 
and  narrower  feet  and  less  retractile  claws,  which  are  also  more  blunt  and  less  curved. 
With  these  peculiarities  are  associated  a  greater  length  of  limbs  than  is  usual  in  feline 
animals,  adapting  it  to  take  its  prey  by  running  rather  than  by  leaping,  and  an  intelli- 
gent and  tractable  disposition,  constituting  an  additional  point  of  resemblance  to  dogs; 
with  which,  however,  the  form  of  the  head  and  the  internal  anatomy  have  nothing  in 
common,  but  are  entirely  feline.  The  C.  is  in  si/e  about  equal  to  a  leopard,  but  the 
body  and  limbs  are  longer.  It  is  very  widelj'  distributed,  l)eing  found  in  Senegal, 
8.  Africa,  Persia,  India,  Sumatra,  etc.  Its  geographic  range  extends  as  far  n.  as  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz  Tartars.  The  Asiatic  species  described  as 
fefis  tenatica  appears  to  have  V)een  fully  identified  with  F.  jitbata;  and  differences  in 
the  quantity  of  mane,  and  other  unimportant  particulars,  may  probablj'^  sometimes  have 
resulted  from  domestication;  for  this  animal  has  been  long  domesticated  and  employed 
in  the  chase,  both  in  Persia,  where  it  is  called  youze,  and  in  India.  Deer  and  antelopes 
arc  the  game  principally  liunted  with  the  C,  and  packs  are  kept  by  Indian  princes. 
The  head  of  the  C.  is  kept  covered  with  a  leather  hood  till  the  game  is  discovered,  when 
tlie  hunting  party,  advancing  cautiously  to  within  200  yards  of  it,  the  hood  is  taken  off, 
and  the  C.  steathily  creeps  towards  the  herd,  taking  advantage  of  every  bush  and 
inequality  for  concealment,  till,  on  their  showing  alarm,  he  is  among.st  them  at  a  few 
bounds,  and  striking  down  his  victim  with  a  blow  of  his  paw,  instantly  tears  open  its 
throat,  and  begins  to  suck  the  blood.  It  is  then  somewhat  difficult  to  withdraw  him 
from  his  prey,  which  is  generally  done  by  offering  him  meat.  If  unsuccessful,  the  C. 
does  not  attempt  to  follow  the  lieVd  by  running — nor  does  this  animal  .seem  to  possess  the 
power  of  maintaining  speed  through  a  lengthened  chase— but  slowly,  and  as  if  ashamed, 
creeps  back  to  the  hunters.  Tlie  (\  is  not  mifrefpiently  to  be  seen  in  menageries  in 
Britain.  In  a  domesticated  .state,  it  is  extremely  fond  of" attention,  and  seems  to  repay 
kindness  with  affection.     The  skin  is  frequently  imi)orted  from  Africa. 

CIIEEVER,  P>.KKTEL,  1615-1708;  b.  in  England;  came  to  New  England  in  1637,  and 
assisted  in  founding  New  Haven  colony,  in  which  he  became  prominent  as  a  deacon,  a 
minister,  and  especially  as  a  teacher.  He  also  taught  in  Ipswich,  Charlestown,  and 
Boston,  being  at  the  head  of  the  famous  Latin  school  in  Boston  for  38  years.  He  pre- 
paretl  ihe  Accid^mr.e,  a  short  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue,  and  wrote  Scripture  Prc/phe- 
cien  Krpltiintd,  in  three  short  Essays. 

CHEEVER,  Gkokoe  Barueli.,  d.d.,  b.  Me.,  1807;  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  college 
and  Andover  theological  seminary,  and  in  1832  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  Salem,  Mass.     He  began  at  an  early  age  to  write  for  the  press,  contributing 
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prose  and  verse  to  the  current  magazines  and  quarterlies.  The  Unitarian  controversy- 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  wrote  a  defense  of  tlie  orthodox  system  of  Cudworth. 
Ti'inpcrance  also  became  a  leading  idea,  and  in  1835  he  published  in  a  Salem  newspaper 
Dcarou  Giles's  Distllkry,  a  bitterly  satirical  allegory  which  had  a  wonderful  popularity. 
The  author  was  prosecuted,  and  sent  to  prison  for  a  month.  After  some  time  passed  in 
European  travel  he  took  charge  of  the  Allen  street  Presbyterian  church  in  New  1  ork 
city,  and  soon  afterwards  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  on 
"  Hierarclial  Despotism."  After  anotlier  trip  across  the  sea  he  became  the  leading 
editor  of  the  Emngdist,  a  weekly  religious  journal  in  Xew  York,  for  which  he  had  been 
a  correspondent.  In  1846,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Puritans  (Congrega- 
tional) in  New  York  city,  retaining  that  office  until  18G8,  when  the  church,  whose  ground- 
lease  had  expired  and  which  was  weakened  by  dissensions,  disbanded.  His  ministry 
there  was  amid  the  fierce  debate  whicli  preceded  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  Suice  that 
time  he  has  not  been  in  the  active  ministry,  and  has  resided  at  Euglev.ood,  N.  J.  He 
lias  written  many  essays  and  books,  among  which  are,  Studies  in  Poetry;  Lectures  on  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress;  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim;  Windings  of  ■  the  Ricer  of  tJie  Water  of  Life; 
Voices  of  Nature;  Powers  of  the  World  to  Come;  God  against  Slavery;  and  The  Guilt  of 
Slavery  and  Crime  of  Slave-holding. 

CHEEVER,  Hexry  Theodore,  b.  Me.,  1814;  brother  of  George  B. ;  a  graduate  of 
Bowdoin,  and  correspondent  abroad  of  the  Evangelist  of  New  York.  He  was  a  Congre- 
gational minister  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  and  secretary  and  agent 
of  the  church  anti-slavery  society  from  its  beginning.  He  published  several  books  of 
travel,  memoirs,  etc. 

CHE-FOO,  or  Yen-tai,  a  seaport  t.  of  n.  China,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Pih- 
chih-ti,  in  the  province  of  Shantung,  30  m.  e.  of  Tang-chow-foo.  It  was  a  place  of 
small  consequence  until,  under  the  treaty  of  1858,  it  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  as  the 
port  of  Tang-chow.  There  is  now  a  custom-house,  a  British  consulate,  and  a  considerable 
foreign  settrement.  The  imports  are  chiefly  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  iron,  and  opium; 
the  exports  bean-cake,  bean-oil,  peas,  raw  silk,  straw  braid,  dried  fruit,  etc.  There  is 
some  trade  with  the  Russians  in  Mantchuria. 

CHEHA'LIS,  a  co.  in  Washington  territory,  on  the  Pacific;  1600  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
921.  Gray's  harbor,  one  of  the  few  places  of  refuge  from  the  ocean,  is  in  this  county. 
Co.  seat,  Montesano. 

CHEILOANGIOS'COPY,  a  method  of  observing  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Heretofore,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  experiment  tlie  evidence  of  circulation  in  the 
human  subject  has  been  entirely  circumstantial,  derived  from  the  facts  of  structure  of 
the  circulatory  organs,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  flows  from  several 
arteries  and  veins.  But  by  means  of  a  simple  arrangement,  invented  bj'  Dr.  C.  Hllter, 
a  German,  it  is  now  possible  for  one  to  witness  the  actual  flow  of  blood  in  the  blood- 
vessels of  another  person,  and  that  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  detect  any  abnormality  in 
the  circulation,  and  so  to  obtain  invaluable  assistance  in  the  diagnosis  of  disease.  In 
Dr.  Huter's  arrangement  the  patient's  head  is  fixed  in  a  frame,  something  like  that  used 
by  photographers,  on  which  is  a  contrivance  for  supporting  a  microscope  and  lamp. 
The  lower  lip  is  drawn  out,  and  fixed,  by  means  of  clips,  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope, 
with  its  inner  surface  upward;  a  strong  light  is  thrown  on  this  surface  by  a  condenser, 
and  the  microscope,  provided  with  a  low-power  objective,  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
delicate  net-work  of  vessels,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  position  indicated,  even  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  appearance  presented  is,  at  first,  as  if  the  vessels  were  filled  with  red 
'injection.  But  by  focussing  a  small  .superficial  vessel,  the  observer  is  soon  able  to  dis- 
tinguisli  the  movement  of  the  blood-stream,  rendered  evident  by  the  speck-like  red 
corpuscles,  the  flow  of  which,  in  the  corkscrew-like  capillaries,  is  said  by  Hllter  to  be 
especiallj^  beautiful.  The  colorless  corpuscles  are  ■  distinguishable  as  minute  white 
specks,  occurring  now  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  red  stream.  Beside  the  phenomena 
of  tiie  circulation,  the  cells  of  pavement-epithelium  lining  the  lip,  and  their  nuclei,  can 
readily  be  distinguished,  as  well  as  the  apertures  of  the  mucous  glands.  Beside  the 
normal  circulation,  various  pathological  conditions  can  be  observed.  By  a  pressure 
quite  iusuflicieut  to  cause  pain,  the  phenomena  of  blood  stagnation — the  stoppage  of  the 
flow,  and  the  gradual  change  in  the  color  of  the  blood  frorh  bright  red  to  purple — are 
seen.  A  momentary  stoppage  is  also  produced  b}^  touching  the  lip  with  ice,  a  more 
enduring  stasis  by  certain  reagents,  such  as  glycerine  or  ammonia. 

CHEIEAN  THUS.     See  Wallflower. 

CH£IROL'£FIS,  a  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fish,  peculiar  to  the  Devonian  measures,  in 
which  eiglit  species  have  been  found.  They  had  large  heads,  the  spine  continued  in  a 
rudimentary  condition,  and  the  body  was  completely  covered  with  small  lozenge-shaped 
ganoid  scales.  The  first  ray  of  each  fin  was  converted  into  a  strong  spine,  whose  base 
was  loosely  imbedded  in  the  flesh.  The  pectorals  and  ventrals  were  largely  developed, 
while  the  dorsal  was  small,  and  situated  behind  the  anal  fin.  The  generic  name,  mean- 
ing "scaly-hand,"  was  given  in  allusion  to  the  large  scaly  pectorals. 

CHEIROMANCY  (Gr.  cheir,  the  hand;  manteia,  prophecy),  or  Palmistry,  a  form  of 
divination  that  professes  to  read  the  destiny  of  an  individual  by  the  lineaments  of  the 
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hand.  In  the  middle  ages,  C.  occupied  the  attention  of  Cardan,  Paracelsus,  and  other 
eminent  men,  who  elaborated  it  into  a  system.  It  is  now,  however,  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  gypsies,  who  still  find  among  maid-servants  sufficient  credulity  to  make  its 
practice  protitable. 

CHEIR  OMYS.     See  Aye-aye. 

CHEIRONEC  TES,  a  gfnns  of  marsupial  quadrupeds,  differing  from  the  opossums 
chiefiv  iu  haviug  webbed-feet  and  aquatic  hal)its.  C.  jyalmatus  or  C.  Yapock,  sometimes 
called"  the  Yapock  opossum,  or  simply  the  Yapock,  from  the  South  American  river  of 
that  name,  is  common  in  many  rivers  "of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  It  has  a  soft  woolly  fur, 
the  color  of  the  upper  j^arts  of  the  body  is  gray,  with  large  transverse  patches  of  black, 
connected  with  a  dorsal  black  line,  the  breast  and  belly  white;  the  tail  is  long,  very 
thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to  the  tip,  and,  except  at  the  base,  covered  with  scales.  The 
cheek-pouclies  are  very  large.  Crustaceans  are  said  to  form  the  chief  food  of  this 
animal,  which  is  interestingas  a  sort  of  marsupial  representative  of  the  otter. 

CHEIEOP  TERA.     See  Bat. 

CHEIROTHE  RITJM,  the  name  given  by  Dr,  Kau])  to  the  animal  which  produced  the 
peculiar  hand-like  impressions  (hence  the  name,  "hand-beast")  on  the  triassic  rocks  of 
this  country  and  Germany.  The  remains  of  the  animal  having  been  found,  and  its 
structure  made  out,  this  name  has  given  place  to  the  more  characteristic  one  of 
Uibi/rinihodoJi  (q.v.). 

CHEKE,  Sir  Joirx,  wlio  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  revivers  of  classical 
literature  in  England  during  the  16th  c,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  June  16,  1514.  Enter- 
ing the  university  of  Cambridge,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  particularly  the  latter  language,  then  much  neglected  in  England.  He 
labored  earnestly  to  advance  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature;  and  when 
the  first  prolessorshii)  of  Greek  was  founded  in  Cambridge  by  king  Henry  YIIL,  about 
1540,  C.  was  appointed  i)ro lessor.  A  new  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  which  he  inlro- 
duce'd  was  assailed  by  bishop  Gardiner,  the  chancellor  of  the  university;  but  notwith- 
standing, C.'s  system  prevailed.  C.  was  for  a  time  preceptor  of  the  prince,  afterwards 
Edward"  VI.,  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  secured  him  rank,  wealth,  and  honor.  But 
being  a  Protestant,  he  was  stripped  of  everything  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne, 
although  other  lands  were  given  to  him  on  his  returning  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
which  "he  did  to  escape  burning,  the  only  alternative  offered  him  ])y  cardinal  Pole.  His 
recantation  preyed  on  his  mind  so  much,  that  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year,  Sept.,  1557.  Heleftseveral  works  in  Latin,  and  a  pampidet  iu  English;  and  among 
his  SiSS.  was  a  translation  of  the  gospel  by  Matthew,  exemplifying  a  plan  for  reform- 
ing the  English  language  by  eradicating  all  words  save  those  derived  from  Saxon  i-oots. 

CHE-KEANG,  one  of  the  eastern  and  maritime  provinces  of  China,  the  smallest  oi  the 
eighteen.  Situated  iu  the  .southern  portion  of  the  great  plain,  it  is  posses.sed  of  great 
fertilitv,  and  produces  silk,  tea,  and  rice  in  abundance.  Its  capital,  Hangchow  (q.v.), 
an  important  and  populous  city,  is  the  metropolis  of  the  silk  districts.  "  Above  is  Par- 
adise," say  the  Chinese;  "below  are  Soo-chow  and  Ilangchow."  Both  these  places 
were  taken  by  the  Taeping  rebels  in  1860.  Niug-po  (q.v.)  is  the  principal  port  of  the- 
province.  Pop.,  according  to  the  Chinese  census  of  1812,  26,256,784.  Area,  39,150  sq. 
miles. 

CHELIC  ER.ffi,  or  antennal  claws,  modified  antenna;,  which,  in  some  of  the  crusta- 
ceans, and  in  most  of  the  arachnida,  serve  a  purpose  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
mandioles  of  insects  in  the  cutting,  tearing,  or  bruising  of  food.  They  move,  however, 
up  and  down,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  tliat  of  the  mandibles  of  insects. 

CHEL'IFER,  a  genus  of  rinirfinula  (q.v.)  o{  the  order  trachcaria,  and  of  tlie  family 
to  which,  from  their  resemblance  to  scorpions  without  tails,  the  name  pseudo-Hcorpioirs, 
or  false  scoripons,  has  been  given,  the  true  scorpions  belonging  to  the  order  pnlmonaria. 
The  genus  C.  consists  of  minute  species  in  which  this  resemblance  is  very  strong.  The 
palpi  are  elongated  and  armed  with  pincers.  The  species  live  under  the  loose  bark  of 
trees,  in  chinks  of  old  furnituj-e,  etc.  One  species,  0.  canrroides,  abouta  line  and  a  half 
in  length,  is  frequently  to  be  seen  in  old  l)ooks,  herbaria,  etc.,  and  is  called  the  hook 
nmrpion  ,•  it  is  .said  to  be  useful  as  feeding  on  the  insects  which  are  most  destructive  to 
books  and  collections  in  natural  hi.story. 

CHELM,  or  Cnoi.M,  a  t.  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  government  of  the  .same  name, 
126  m.  s.c.  of  Warsaw.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  united  Greek  bishop,  and  has  a  theological 
seminary.  The  Poles  were  defeated  here  by  the  Russians,  June  4,  1794.  Pop.,  '67, 
4,483. 

CHELMSFORD,  the  co.  t.  of  Essex,  near  the  center  of  the  co.,  at  the  confluence  of  tlie 
Chelmrr  .md  the  Cann,  29  m.  n.e.  of  London.  The  industry  of  C.  is  chiefly  agricultu- 
ral. Tlie  town  is  the  seat  of  assizes  and  local  courts,  andhasagrammar-sciiool  founded  by 
Edward  VI.  Pop.  '71,  9.318.  On  a  small  island  called  Mesopotamia,  in  the  Chelmer, 
•there  has  long  been  a  ludicrous  mock-election  of  a  member  of  parliament  during  the 
county  elections. 
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CHELMSFORD,  Frederick  Thesiger,  Baron,  b.  London,  1794;  a  lawyer  and 
judge;  solicitor-general  in  1844;  and  next  year  attorney-general,  and  again  in  the  same 
office  in  1852.  In  1858,  he  was  made  lord  chancellor,  and  received  the  title  of  lord  C. 
He  tilled  the  same  office  in  1866. 

CHELO  NIA  (Gr.  chelone,  a  tortoise),  an  order  of  reptiles,  corresponding  in  extent. 
■with  tile  genus  testudo  of  Linnaius,  and  of  which  the  mo.st  obvious  distinguishing  char- 
acter is  the  iuclosure  of  the  whole  body  in  a  protective  covering  connected  with  the 
skeleton,  so  that  only  the  head,  the  tall,  and.  the  limbs  are  protruded;  the  limbs,  four  in 
number,  and  all  formed  on  the  same  plan,  are  used  by  some  as  feet  for  walking  on  dry 
ground,  by  others  as  paddles  for  swimming.  The  bony  covering  consists  of  two  princi 
pal  parts,  called  the  Cdnipace  and  the  ijla.sf/vn;  the  carapace  serving  as  a  buckler  for  the 
upper  parts,  and  the  plastron  for  the  under  parts  of  the  body.  The  carapace  is  formed 
from  the  ribs,  of  which  there  are  eight  pair,  and  from  the  annidar  parts  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrse,  expanded  into  plates,  which  are  joined  to  each  other  by  dentilated  sutures,  so 
that  the  whole  acquires  great  firmness,  and  the  dorsal  vertebraj  are  rendered  immovable. 
The  plastron  is  formed  of  pieces  which  represent  the  sternum  or  breastbone,  and  which 
are  ordinarily  nine  in  number.  So  compact  and  strong  is  the  case  of  some  of  the  tor- 
toises, that  it  willbearimmen.se  pressure  without  injury,  the  arched  form  of  the  cara- 
pace adding  to  its  strengtli;  whilst  the  creature,  destitute  of  other  means  ofdefen.se,  and 
incapable  of  fiight,  finds  safety,  at  least  in  its  mature  state,  from  all  enemies  but  man, 
by  drawing  its  head,  tail,  and  limbs  within  the  jirotecting  case,  which  in  some,  called 
box-tortoises,  has  certain  plates  movable,  so  as  more  completely  to  inclose  them  The 
turtles  and  other  aquatic  chelonians  cannot  thus  withdraw  their  head,  tail,  and  limbs 
from  danger,  but  the  greater  activity  of  their  movements  compensates  for  this 

The  firmly  fixed  ribs  not  admitting  of  the  movements  b}' which  respiration  ordinarily 
takes  place  in  other  vertebrate  animals,  the  C.  gulp  down  air,  which  they  inhale  entirely 
through  the  nostrils;  fir.st  filling  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  elevating  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  then,  by  depre.s.-;ing  it,  forcing  the  air  into  the  lungs,  whilst  the  inner  aperture  of 
the  nostrils  .is  closed  by  the  tongue.  In  other  respects,  as  to  aeration  and  circulation  of 
blood,  they  resemble  other  reptiles. 

The  jaws  are  not  furnished  with  teeth,  but  act  in  a  manner  more  resembling  that  of 
the  mandibles  of  birds,  being  like  them  hard,  sharp,  and  horny.  The  food  of  the  C.  is 
various.  Some  of  them,  among  which  are  all  the  land-tortoises,  subsist  exclusivel}'  on. 
vegetable  food ;  some  of  the  acjuatic  C.  pursue  and  eat  other  acjuatic  animals. 

All  the  C.  are  strictly  oviparous.  Their  eggs  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
alone;  they  lay  a  great  number  at  a  time,  which  are  covered  with  a  calcareous  shell,  like 
those  of  birds.  The  eggs  of  fresh-water  tortoises  are  in  some  places  a  lucrative  article 
of  commerce,  from  the  quantity  of  oil  which  is  obtained  from  them. 

The  C.  are  found  onlj^  in  the  w'armer  parts  of  the  world,  but  their  numbers  in  some 
places  are  astonishingly  great.  None  of  them  can  properh'  be  reckoned  British,  although 
stray  turtles  have,  in  a  few  instances,  been  found  on  the  British  shores.  A  few  spectes 
occur  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  some  are  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
North  America. 

All  the  species  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life;  they  are  capable  of  extraordinary 
abstinence,  and  of  living  long  after  having  sustained  injuries  which  would  have  been 
immediately  destructive  to  almost  any  other  animal.  They  are  also  remarkable  for  their 
longevity. 

The  flesh  of  some  kinds  of  turtle  is  well  known  as  an  excellent  article  of  food.  The 
eggs  of  some  are  equally  an  esteemed  delicacy.  Tortoise-shell  (q.v.),  and  the  oil  already 
mentioned,  are  the  only  other  valuable  products  of  the  order. 

Further  information  concerning  the  C.  will  be  found  in  particular  articles  devoted  to 
some  of  the  diiferent  genera  and  species.     See  also  Re-ptiles. 

Fossil  Chelonia. — Foot-tracks  on  the  triassic  sandstone  of  Dumfriesshire  were  referred 
by  their  discoverer,  Dr.  Duncan,  to  tortoises.  Similar  tracks  have  been  noticed  in  De- 
vonian and  oolite  strata.  Their  vagueness,  however,  does  not  indicate  with  any  cer- 
tainty the  animals  which  produced  them.  The  first  indisputable  evidence  of  chelo 
man  life  occurs  in  the  upper  oolite,  where  the  remains  of  several  pond-tortoises  and  two 
or  three  turtles  have  been  observed.  In  the  newer  deposits,  they  increase  in  number,  so 
that  between  70  and  80  species  have  been  described  from  the  tertiaiy  strata.  In  the 
eocene  deposits  of  the  London  clay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  there  occur  the 
remains  of  more  species  of  true  turtles  than  are  now  known  to  exist  in  the  whole  world 
Some  of  these  fossil  C.  were  of  a  size  proportioned  to  their  colossal  companions;  as,  for 
instance,  the  gigantic  land  tortoise  {colossochelys)  of  the  Sewalik  hills,  whose  carapace 
•was  as  much  as  20  ft.  in  length. 

CHELSEA,  a  city  in  Suffolk  co..  Mass, :  pop.  '80,  21,785,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  ferry,  and  horse  and  steam  railroads.  C.  is  separated  from 
East  Boston  by  C.  creek,  and  from  Charlestown  by  Mj'stic  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  3,300  it.  long.  The  principal  public  buildings,  besides  churches,  are  the  city 
hall,  the  U.  S.  naval  hospital,  the  marine  hospital,  odd  fellows'  and  masonic  halls,  and 
Winnisimmet  hall.  C.  is  in  the  Boston  customs  district,  and  there  are  some  manufac- 
tories in  the  city-  but  the  business  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  Boston,  It  has  the 
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usual  civic  government  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council;  with  police,  fire,  and 
water  departments,  board  of  education,  etc.  C.  was  settled  in  1630  under  the  name  of 
"Winnisimmet,  and  was  a  part  of  Boston  until  1738.  wlien,  with  adjacent  settlements,  it 
was  organized  as  the  town  of  C.     It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1857. 

CHELSEA,  a  suburb  of  London,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
4i  m.  w.s.w.  of  St.  Paul's.  The  river  is  here  cro.^sed  by  a  fine  iron  bridge.  Pop.  '71, 
258.050.  MauT  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  formerly  resided  at  C.  and  some  of  its  coffee- 
houses were  rnuch  resorted  to  l)y  pleasure-i)arties  in  the  17th  and  I8lh  centuries.  C. 
has  water-works  to  supply  London,  a  chain-pier,  and  floor-cloth  factories,  besides  a 
training-college  for  male  and  another  for  female  teachers,  and  the  Cremorne  house 
ganlcus.  now  a  place  of  i)ublic  amusement. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL  is  an  asylum  for  disabled  or  superannuated  soldiers.  The 
buiiiling  was  cOMimeMced  in  1609,  as  a  Protestant  theological  .seminary,  bj-  Dr.  Matthew 
Sutcliffe,  dean  of  Exeter;  and  James  I.  gave  it  a  charter  in  KJIO.  as  IviiKj  Jiancs's  collec/e. 
When  Sutclitfe  died  in  1629,  the  building  was  less  than  half  tiui>lied,  and  the  students 
were  only  15  in  number.  Shortly  after  tlii.s,  the  .scheme  was  abandoned,  and  the  build- 
ing used  for  various  jjurposes.  It  was  then  rebuilt,  and  made  into  an  ho.spital  for  dis- 
abled soldiers  by  Charles  II.  By  a  warrant  issued  in  1684,  one  day's  pay  per  year,  and 
two  in  leap-years,  were  deducted  from  suldiers'  pay,  for  supporting  C.  H.  This  deduc- 
tion has  long  ceased;  the  hospital  being  maintained  by  jjarliamentary  grant.  The 
hospital  has  accommodation  for  about  600  persons  besides  oflkers.  Attached  to  it  are 
about  40  acres  of  land,  used  as  public  gardens  and  exercise  ground.  It  is  governed  by 
a  board  of  commissioners,  comprising  ex  officio  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  secretaries  of  state;  but  the  more  immediate  manage- 
ment is  in  the.  hands  of  about  120  persons,  of  whom  20  are  military  officers,  20  civil 
officers,  and  the  rest  subordinates. 

The  establishment  is  maintained  for  the  in-penmjners  of  the  British  army,  who,  in 
the  army  estimates  for  1876-77,  are  set  down  at  538.  These  in-pensioners,  besides 
board,  lodging,  clothing,  wasliing,  medical  aid.  etc.,  receive  a  small  sum  in  money, 
varying  from  5«.  M.  per  week  for  a  color-sergeant,  down  to  7(Z.  per  week  fdr  a  i)rivate 
soldier.  They  are  all  dressed  in  uniform — red,  with  blue  facings — and  are  treated  as  a 
garrison,  in  respect  to  guards,  sentinels,  etc.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  choice  open 
to  the  men,  as  to  whc'tlier  they  will  be  in  or  out  pensioners.  Tlie  out-pensioners,  who 
are  more  tiian  a  hundredfold  as  numerous  as  the  others,  receive  sums  of  money  varying 
from  IW.  to  3'<.  10'/.  per  day  for  life,  as  a  reward  for  past  services.  Vacancies  in  the 
hospital  are  filled  up  once  a  quarter;  and  every  person  admitted  must  give  up  his  out- 
peusion  before  he  can  become  an  in-pen.sioner.  The  cost  of  the  hospital  for  1876-77 
was  estimated  at  £28,916.  Tliis  is  exclusive  of  o)/^pension  charges.  Doubts  have  fre- 
quently been  expressed  as  to  the  usefulness  of  this  expenditure;  it  is  exceptional  in  its 
character,  and  the  arrangement  to  which  it  refers  is  not  in  much  favor  among  the 
soldiery. 

CHELTENHAM,  a  t.,  parliamentary  borough,  and  fashionable  watering-place,  in  the 
CO.  of  Gloucester,  8  m.  n.e.  of  Gloucester.  It  lies  in  a  picturesque  and  healtliy  val- 
ley on  the  Chelt.  a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the  adjacent  hills,  and  floAvs  into  the 
Severn.  It  is  slieltered  on  the  e.  and  s.e.  by  a  semicircle  of  the  Cot.swolds.  It  owes 
its  celebrity  and  rapid  increase  to  its  mineral  springs,  of  which  tiiere  are  several 
varieties.  The  chief  street  is  upwards  of  a  mile  long,  riirht  and  left  of  which  are  spa- 
cious and  elegant  squares  and  crescents,  and  innumerable  villas  lately  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  numerous  visitors.  Attached  to  the  s])as  are  handsome  pump- 
rooms — with  tastr-ful  groun<ls,  avenues,  saloons — lodging-hniises,  and  jjubjic  jirome- 
nades  among  the  finest  in  Lniriaiid,  besides  many  fine  mansions  in  and  around  the  town. 
It  has  10  clmrches  and  a  number  of  dissenting  chapels.  Of  late  years,  C.  has  become 
famous  for  its  public  schools,  the  oldest  of  which  is  its  endowed  grammar-school,  capa- 
ble of  educating  300  scholars;  but  the  largest,  and  now  the  most  celeltrated.  is  its  pro- 
prietary college,  for  liie  .sons  of  gentlemen,  a  noble  institution,  educating,  upon  an  aver- 
aire.  600  pupils.  Tliere  are  also  a  ladies'  college,  a  junior  proprietary  school,  and  a 
number  of  private  scholastic  estalilishments.  'Pliere  are  pulilic  assemlily-ronms  in  the 
town;  wliifli  is  also  much  resorted  to  in  winter  for  its  hunting.  I  Ihas  two  clubs,  and 
five  or  six  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  '71.  44.519.  C.  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 
Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  board  of  elected  commissioners.  It  has  no  manufactures  of 
any  importance.  C.  w^as"  only  a  village  in  1716.  when  the  first  spring  was  discovered. 
It  gradually  increased  till  1788,  when  the  benefit  received  by  George  III.  from  its 
w.iters  sudiienly  made  it  a  resort  of  fashion. 

CHEM'IC,  is  the  name  L'iven  to  Bi,K.\('mNo  Powdf.r  bv  those  engaged  in  chemical 
works. 

CHEMICAL  NOMENCLA  TURE  .\Nn  NOTA  TION.  (During  the  progress  of  the  Eney- 
clopfpflia,  the  nomenclature  and  notation  of  ehemistry  were  greatly  changed.  What  fol- 
lows here  is  allowed  to  stand,  as  the  old  names  and  notation  are  still  found  in  books  in 
use,  and  are  often  used  concurrently  with  the  new.)  In  early  times,  chemical  substances 
were  named  according  to  the  fanciful  theories  of  alchemy  (q.v.).     Thus  the  n&mQ  fl/rwers 
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•  o/ S!/?;5/«/r  was  applied  to  the  sublimed  sulphur,  which  grew  or  sprang  like  a  flower 
from  suljilmr  whcu  heated;  spirit  of  salt,  to  hj'drochloric  acid,  the  corrosive  acid  or 
spirit  obtaiued  from  common  salt:  and  a  multitude  of  other  names  had  a  like  fanciful 
origin.  In  1787,  Lavoisier  founded  the  system  of  nomenclature  which  is  followed  still 
b}'  chemists.  At  first,  it  was  intended  that  the  names  of  simple  as  well  as  compound 
substances  should  be  regulated  by  system.  Hence,  such  terms  as  oxygen  (from  oxus, 
acid,  and  gcniuio,  to  produce),  tlic  acid-producer,  given  from  the  notion  then  held  that  no 
acid  was  without  oxygen;  and  hydrogen  (from //^(/o?-,  water,  and  ^/tH/iac),  the  water-pro- 
ducer, from  the  supposition  that  hydrogen  had  more  to  do  with  the  formation  of  water 
than  any  other  element.  Tiie  advance  of  chemistry,  however,  has  so  completely  changed 
the  opinion  of  chemists  regarding  the  simpler  bodies,  that  such  names  are  now  found  to 
mislead;  and  thereafter,  though  such  as  had  been  given  on  this  system  were  retained, 
their  meaning  has  been  discarded,  and  the  systematized  nomenclature  restricted  to  com- 
pound substances.  A  remnant  of  the  system,  however,  still  subsists  at  the  present  time, 
in  making  the  scientific  names  of  all  the  metals  end  in  inn.  In  the  non-metallic  ele- 
ments, a  close  analogy  exists  between  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine;  and  to 
indicate  this,  the  common  termination  ine  has  been  given ;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  car- 
bon, silicon,  and  boron,  end  in  on.  Ks  a  general  rule,  however,  the  chemical  name  of 
an  elementary  substance  does  not  convey  any  scientific  meaning,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a  simple  mark  or  designation,  analogous  to  the  names  of  persons,  which  give  no 
notion  regarding  their  moral  character  or  pliysical  development.  The  ancient  and  more 
common  metals  retain  their  popular  titles,  such  as  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  but  the  more 
recently  discovered  metals  have  names  given  which  end  in  inn.  The  symbol  of  an  ele- 
ment is  obtained  from  the  first  letter  of  its  Latin  name,  as  O  for  oxygen;  PI  for  lead 
(Lat.  phnnhnn).  AVhen  the  names  of  two  or  more  elements  commence  with  the  same 
letter,  a  smaller  letter  or  satellite  is  attached  to  one  or  more  of  these;  such  as  S  for  sul- 
phur, Se  for  selenium,  and  Si  for  silicon.  For  a  complete  table  of  the  symbols  of  the 
elementary  substances,  see  Atomic  Weights. 

The  name  of  a  compound  substance  generally  indicates  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Thus  the  name  oxide  of  iron  indicates  that  the  red  powder  (rust)  is  made 
up  of  ox^'gen  and  iron;  the  sulphuret  of  lead  (galena),  that  it  is  composed  of  sulphur  and 
lead.     In  all  similar  combinations — 

Oxygen  forms  oxides. 

Chlorine     "      chlorides. 

Bromine     ' '      bromides. 

Iodine         "      iodides. 

Fluorine    "      fluorides. 

Kitrogen    "      nitrides. 

Carbon       "      carbides  or  carburets. 

Sulphur      "      sulphides  or  sulphurets. 

Selenium    "      selenides  or  seleniurets. 

Phosphorus  forms  phosphides  or  phosphurets. 

When  two  elements  combine  with  each  other  in  more  than  one  proportion  or  equiva- 
lent (see  Atomic  Theory  and  Atomic  Weights),  the  names  of  the  compound  bodies 
are  contrived  so  as  to  express  this.  The  term  p)'oto\k\e  is  applied  to  a  compound  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  with  one  equivalent  of  another  element;  deuioxide  to  a  compound 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  than  the  protoxide;  and  ^r/foxide  when  the 
oxygen  is  still  further  increased.  The  term  binoxide  is  used  when  oxygen  is  present  in 
the  proportion  of  two  equivalents  to  one  equivalent  of  the  other  element;  and  tcroxide 
when  the  proportion  is  as  three  to  one.  A  suboxide  contains  less  than  one  equivalent 
of  oxj'gen ;  and  a  j^tvoxide  is  the  highest  oxide  not  possessing  acid  properties.  The  same 
prefixes  are  applied  to  the  compounds  of  chlorine,  sulphur,  etc. 

When  one  element  combines  with  another  to  produce  several  compounds  possessing 
acid  properties,  various  terminations  are  employed  to  distinguish  the  compounds.  Thus, 
oxygen  combines  with  a  number  of  the  elements  to  produce  with  each  a  series  of  acid 
compounds,  the  more  highly  oxidized  of  which  receive  the  termination  ic,  whilst  those 
containing  fe<«,s  oxygen  end  in  ous.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  contains  three  equivalents  of 
oxygen  to  one  equivalent  of  sulphur;  and  sulpliuro?/«  acid,  two  equivalents  of  oxygen 
with  one  equivalent  of  sulpliur.  These  terminations  are  qualified  by  the  use  of  Ihe 
prefixes  lujpo  (under)  and  hyper  (over).  Thus,  hyp'iii\\\\)\\\xvic  acid  is  applied  to  a  com- 
pound containing  less  oxygen  than  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  %;;»cisulphur<JMS  to  one  with 
less  oxygen  than  sulphuri9;/s  acid. 

When  acids  combine  Mith  bases  or  metallic  oxides  to  form  salts,  they  produce  com- 
pounds, the  names  of  which  are  influenced  by  the  terminations  of  the  acids.  Thus, 
sulphunV  acid  and  soda  form  the  sulphr/fe  of  soda;  sulphuro».<<  acid  and  soda,  the  sul- 
phite of  soda;  and  A;//wsulphur«9W.'?  acid  and  soda,  the  /i^/;wsulph«te  of  soda.  In  the  same 
manner,  ni'txic  acid  with  potash  forms  the  nitrate  of  potash,  whilst  vdivous  acid  and  pot- 
ash produce  the  mirite  of  potash. 

If  a  symbol  be  emploj-ed  alone,  it  represents  one  equivalent  of  tlie  element.  Thus,  O 
signifies  one  equivalent,  or  eight  parts  by  weight,  of  oxygen ;  C,  one  equivalent,  or  six 
parts  by  weight,  of  carbon;  H,  one  equivalent,  or  one  partly  weight,  of  hydrogen.     The 
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comhiuation  of  two  elements  is  represented  by  placing  the  symbols  for  those  elements- 
S)de  by  side;  thus,  HO  signifies  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and  one  equivalent  of  oxy 
gen  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination  (viz.,  water);  and  XaCl  is  one  equivalent  of 
sodium  (Lat.  ;/«/;•<>/() united  with  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  (viz..  common  salt). 

When  two  or  more  equivalents  of  one  element  unite  with  one  or  more  equivalents  of 
another  element,  the  number  of  such  equivalents  is  signified  by  a  small  figure  being 
placed  immediaiely  after  the  symbol  of  the  element  so  multiplied.  Thus,  HO2  repre- 
sents one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  combination  with  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  ;per 
oxide  of  hydrogen);  ^InOs  is  one  equivalent  of  manganese  with  two  of  oxygen  (black 
oxide  of  manganese);  FcjOs  is  two  equivalents  of  iron  with  three  equivalents  of  oxygeu 
(rust);  andPbaOi  is  three  equivalents  of  lead  with  four  equivalents  of  oxygeu  (red  lead). 

In  expressing  the  formula  of  a  compound  substance,  the  symbol  of  the  metal  or  its 
analogue  is  placed  first  in  order,  and  is  .'•uccecded  b}'  the  oxygen,  chlorine,  or  similar 
element.  Thus,  the  symbol  for  the  chloriue  of  mercury  is  always  written  llgCl,  never 
Clllg.  The  .sime  order  is  carried  out  in  the  construction  of  the  formula  of  more  com 
plex  substances;  the  metallic  half  is  placed  first.  Thus,  sulphate  of  iron — containing 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  oxide  of  iron — is  always  expressed  as  FeO,S03,  never  SOsFeO. 
In  other  words,  the  symbols  are  written  in  the  order  in  which  the  substances  would  be- 
named  in  Latin. 

In  the  construction  of  the  formulas  of  complex  substances,  the  comma  (,)  and  plus 
sign  (4-)  are  often  introduced;  the  former  to  sejiarate  the  symbols  of  substances  which 
are  closelj'  united  together,  and  the  latter  to  form  a  line  of  demarcation  where  the  com- 
ponents are  less  intimately  combined.  Thus,  FeO.SOj -j- I'^^^.^^s '"cpresents  the  com- 
pouiid  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  with  the  sulphate  of  potash;  KCl -j-i'tCla  is  the  double- 
chloride  of  potassium  and  i)latinuin. 

Large  figures  placed  at  the  left  hand  of  a  formula  multiph'  all  the  symbols  till  a 
comma  or  plus  sign  appears.  Thus,  SiSOa  represents  three  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid; 
3PbO,A  is  three  equivalents  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid;  and 
KO.SOa  -f  Al203,8S03  +  24IIO  (alum)  is  one  equivalent  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  with 
one  equivalent  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  24  ecpiivalents  of  water.  When  a  com- 
pound .sub.stance  requires  to  be  multiplied,  it  is  inclosed  within  parentheses,  and  a  large 
figure  jilaced  immediately  before  it;  thus  ^(KO.CaOs)  +  FejOa.SCoOs  +6H0  represents 
three  equivalents  of  oxalate  of  potash,  one  equivalent  of  oxalate  of  iron,  and  six  equiva- 
lents of  water. 

In  expressing  the  formulas  of  organic  compounds,  the  symbols  are  written  in  the- 
followini,^ order;  CMNO.     Thus,  turpentine  is  C5H4,  alcohol'is  C4II0O2,  and  morphia  is. 

C34lI,.NO„. 

Arbitrary  symbols  are  occasionally  used  to  represent  important  complex  substances. 
Cyanogen  is  known  as  Cy;  the  organic  acids  are  recognized  by  their  initial  letter  with 
the  sign  (— )  drawn  above,  as  T  for  tartaric  acid,  CeH40io;  A  for  acetic  acid,  C^HaOa 
and  U  for  oxalic  acid,  CjOs ;  while  the  alkaloids  are  represented  bj'  their  initial  letter  or 
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letters  with  the  sign  (+)  above;  thus,  Sr  for  strychnine,  CHjHajNjO,;  Mo  for  morphia, 

+ 
CsiITuNOs;  and  Q  for  quinine,  CoIIiiNsO-i. 

Occasionally,  in  treatises  on  mineralogical  chemistry,  arbitrary  modes  of  expressing 
the  composition  of  minerals  are  resorted  to,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  explain. 

CHEMICAL  TOYS,  which  in  the  cour.se  of  recent  years  have  been  brought  promi- 
nently l)efore  the  public,  deserve  a  brief  notice.  "Pharaoh's  serpents,"  which  are 
described  in  the  article  Sulpiiocyanooen,  are  highly  poisonous,  and  during  combustion 
evolve  dangerous  vapors.  LiirTn€.<*  (In  Dinhle,  or  "crocodiles'  tears,"  an^  formed  of 
metallic  sodium,  burn  with  extreme  violence  if  thrown  into  water,  or  even  if  moist- 
ened with  water  or  heated,  and  scatter  particles  of  caustic  alkali,  which  may  inflict 
serious  burns.  "Sunshine  in  winter  evenings,"  "fiery  sAvords,"  etc.,  are  formed  of 
magnesium,  and,  like  the  preceding,  may  cause  serious  burns.  Pyroxylin,  which  is 
idi'nlifal  with  gun-cotton,  is  the  active  agent  in  the  various  toys  known  as  "  will  o'the- 
Avisp  paper,"  "  i)arlor  lightning,"  "  firetiies,"  etc.  The  use  of  these  toys  m  teaching 
rudimentary  clicmistry  to  children  and  young  persons  is  quite  incommensurate  with 
their  d:iniriT. 

CHEMISTRY  is  that  branch  of  natural  .science  whi(;h  takes  cognizance  of  the  changes- 
that  bodies  undergo  when  they  are  influenced  by  aflinity  (q  v  ).  Changes  that  do  not 
alter  the  nature  and  properties  of  sub.stances — such  as  the  falling  of  a  body  by  gravity, 
or  its  expansion  by  heat — belongs  to  physics  or  natural  ])hilosophy.  In  chemical  changes, 
again,  thi'  properties  of  the  substances  are  permanently  altered.  Thus,  when  a  piece  of 
iron  is  left  exposed  to  damp  air,  it  is  after  a  while  converted  into  a  reddish  l)rittle  sub 
stance  (rust),  owing  to  the  union  with  it  of  tln^  oxygen  of  the  air.  Chemistry,  then, 
may  be  most  simply  defined  as  that  l)ranch  of  natural  science  which  considers  (1)  The 
combination  of  two'or  more  substances  to  form  a  third  body,  with  properties  unlike  either 
of  its  components;  and  (2.)  The  separation  from  a  compound  substance  of  the  more 
sim])le  bodies  present  in  it:  and  considering  that  the  steps  of  the  combination  and 
decomposition  of  substances  can  never  be  correctly  understood  without  an  intimate 
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knowledge  of  the  properties  of  substances,  it  follows  that  the  science  of  C.  must 
likewise  take  into  notice  the  description  of  all  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most  complex 
bodies. 

When  the  science  of  C.  is  considered  as  a  whole,  including  the  properties  of  all  the 
"elements  or  substances,  and  the  combinations  and  changes  which  they  can  under  all  cir- 
■cumstances  undergo,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  ;*"/v,  flworctind,  or  philoso])Incii I  C. 
Particular  departments  of  C,  where  the  science  is  confined  to  the  examination  of  special 
•objects,  receive  distinctive  names:  as  phi/sirrd  C. ,  or  cliemkul  plii/^ics,  which  considers 
phenomena  bordering  on  natural  philosophy  and  C. ;  minerahrjical  C,  which  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  composition  of  minerals;  pht/aiological  C,  which  includes  the  changes 
which  food  undergoes  in  its  transit  through  the  animal  economy,  and  the  transforma- 
tions that  take  place  in  organic  substances  generally;  medical  C,  which  considers  the 
composition  and  compounding  of  medicines;  agricultural  C,  which  relates  to  the  com- 
position of  soils  and  manures,  the  ingredients  in  plants,  and  the  best  modes  of  supplying 
the  food  they  require,  etc.  Inorganic  C.  takes  cognizance  of  dead  matter,  and  the 
■changes  it  undergoes,  whilst  organic  C  considers  the  substances  obtained  from  plants 
a.nd  animals. 

C.  ranks  as  one  of  the  arts  as  well  as  one  of  the  sciences,  and  the  division  of  practi- 
cal C.  comprehends  the  rules  and  processes  which  must  be  followed,  and  the  mechani- 
cal means  which  must  be  resorted  to,  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  art.  Practi- 
cal C.  is  subdivided  into  analytical  C.  (q.v.),  which  is  occupied  with  the  separation  of 
simple  sul)Stunces  from  more  complex — as  chlorine  (CI)  and  sodium  (Xa)  from  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  or  common  salt  (NaCl) — and  to  the  estimation  of  the  quantities  of  the 
.several  ingredients;  and  niinthctical  (J.,  which  has  for  its  object  the  union  of  simpler 
"bodies  to  form  more  complex — as  hydrogen  (H)  and  oxygen  (O)  to  form  water  (HO). 
The  art  of  amaiiing  (q.v.)  is  a  department  of  analytical  chemistry.  Applied  C.  includes 
the  art  of  manufacturing  the  various  substances  emploj'ed  in  commerce  and  in  domestic 
Jife,  so  far  as  chemical  processes  and  application  are  required.  It  is  subdivided  into 
technical  0.,  winch  relates  to  everything  connected  with  the  arts  and  manufactures; 
.and  plmrniaceutical  C. ,  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  substances  used  in  medicine. 

Hisfori/. — The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  possessed  the  greatest  amount  of  chemical 
Ivuowledge  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity.  They  preserved  dead  bodies  from  decay 
(see  Mummy),  fixed  colors  in  silk  by  means  of  mordants,  prepared  many  medicines  and 
pigments,  as  also  soap,  beer,  vinegar,  metals  and  metallic  alloj^s,  common  salt,  vitriol, 
soda,  sal-ammoniac,  glass,  enamel,  tiles,  and  painted  earthenware.  The  Chinese  were 
"Very  early  acquainted  with  the  processes  for  dyeing,  and  the  preparation  of  metallic 
.alloys,  the  fabrication  of  niter,  sulphur,  gunpowder,  borax,  alum,  porcelain,  verdigris, 
paper,  etc.  From  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  derived  what  chemical  knowl- 
•edge  they  possessed;  but  they  added  little  or  nothing;  and  when  the  migration  of  the 
northern  tribes,  and  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  took  place,  a  stop  was  put  for  a 
time  to  the  advancement  of  all  science  in  Europe.  The  prosecution  of  chemical  knowl- 
edge was  taken  up  by  the  Arabs  before  the  8th  c,  and  was  carried  on  by  them  and  by 
their  European  scholars,  the  alchemists,  with  the  results  described  under  Alchemy.  The 
first  germs  of  a  real  science  of  C.  seem  to  appear  about  the  end  of  the  17th  and  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  c,  in  the  speculations  of  Becher  (q.v.)  and  the  phlogistic  theory  of  Stahl 
<q  v.).  After  this,  C.  rapidly  advanced.  In  1718,  Geoffrey  brought  out  the  first  table  of 
afllnities;  in  1732,  Boerhaave  published  many  original  experiments  on  the  chemical  rela- 
tions of  heat  and  light;  in  1724  Hales,  and  in  1756  Black,  published  researches  on  the 
.air  and  aSriform  bodies,  showing  that  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  during  fermentation, 
respiration,  and  by  the  action  of  acids  on  chalk,  was  different  from  atmospheric  air. 
In  1754-59,  Margraff  added  to  the  then  known  earths — lime  and  silica — two  others, 
aluiunina  and  magnesia;  he  also  extracted  sugar  from  plants.  In  1770,  Priestley  began  to 
announce  his  discoveries  of  oxygen,  ammoniacal,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphurous  acid  gases, 
■etc.  In  1773-86,  Scheele  contributed  chlorine,  hydrofluoric,  prussic,  tartaric,  and  gallic 
acids;  also  baryta,  phosphoric  acid  from  bones,  etc.,  and  gave  the  first  hints  regarding 
a  new  doctrine  of  combustion.  About  the  same  time  Bergman  and  Cavendish  enlarged 
our  knowledge  of  the  gases.  Lavoisier,  between  1770  and  179^4,  reorganized  much  of 
the  then  known  C,  and  founded  a  system  of  C.  which  still  remains  as  the  skeleton  of 
the  science.  Bertliollet,  in  1787,  contril)uted  much  to  the  doctrine  of  affinity,  and  made 
xesearches  in  chlorine,  etc.  Fourcroj'  and  Vauquelin  advanced  organic  C. ;  Klaproth 
gave  many  contributions  to  mineral  C.  Richter  devoted  himself  to  tlie  doctrine  of  com- 
bining proportion,  which  was  afterwards  perfected  by  Dalton,  as  noticed  under  atomic 
theory  (q.v.).  The  discovery  of  galvanic  electricity  by  Galvani,  and  its  advancement 
by  Volta,  led  sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  others,  to  important  researches  in  the  metals 
•and  gases.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  advanced  our  knowledge  regarding  organic  sub- 
stances and  the  chemical  relations  of  heat.  Berzelius  made  laborious  researches  in 
mineral  C,  and  gave  an  exactness  to  this  department  which  is  matter  of  astonishment 
to  the  chemists  of  the  present  day.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  electro-chemical 
theory,  which  has  been  almost  perfected  by  the  labors  of  Faraday,  De  la  Rive,  Bec- 
querel,  etc.  Organic  C.  has  latterly  advanced  most  rapidly  under  the  researches  of 
Liebig,  Wohler,  Mitscherlich.  ]\Iulder,  Laurent,  and  other"  See  Atom,  Atomic  Theory, 
Atomic  VoLUiiE,  Atomic  Weights,  Affinity. 
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CHEUISTB7.  It  is  impossible  in  this  article  to  do  more  than  briefly  describe  nvme- 
of  the  most  important  of  the  numerous  changes  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
science  of  chemistry  within  tlie  last  few  years. 

1.  The  system  of  measuring  temperature,  lengths,  weights,  and  volumes  has  been 
altered.  The  centigrade  has  completely  superseded  the  Fahrenheit  thermometric  scale 
in  all  recent  chemical  works,  and  the  French  metric  (which  is  a  decimal)  system  has 
been  adopted  for  all  measurements  and  weights,  inches  and  their  fractions  being  replaced 
by  lOths  or  lOOths  of  a  meter,  and  grains  bj'  grams.  It  has  this  advantage  over  all 
the  other  systems,  of  possessing  one  fvuidamental  linear  unit,  from  which  all  tli(!  ramifi- 
cations of  linear,  superficial,  or  solid  dimensions,  and  of  weight  are  derived.  See 
Meter,  Liter,  Gram,  Franc.  This  unit  is  the  10-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of 
the  meridian,  or  of  the  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  It  is  only  to  measures 
of  weight  and  capacity  or  volume  that  we  need  here  refer.     ''Multiply ,"  says  Dr.  llof- 


LIHCAL     eCWTIMETRtS 


I  CUBIC  DECIMKTRE, 

=  1  litre, 

=  1000  cubie  eentimdtrest 

—  Ti?in7  °^  *  cubio  trfitre; 

rontainlDg,  at  4'  C.  temperature, 

"water,  1  kilogramnie  =  1000  pnimmes , 

and,  at  0*  C,  and  0="76  prMnnre, 

bydrofren,  1  critb  =  0-0896  grammei 


man  in  his  energetic  appeal  in  favor  of  tlie  metric  .system,  "  the  cubic  meter  by  one 
million,  and  you  have  a  fit  measure  in  terms  of  which  to  express  the  cajtadUj  of  the 
Atlantic,  or  \{'<.rvhicid  ronten(»  c)f  lirine;  divide  the  cubic  meter  by  one  million,  and  you 
arrive  at  the  petty  volume  of  the  gambler's  ordinary  die."— .'./"'/r/<!/7i  V/umixtn/.  p.  124. 
Tliis  la.stnamed  volume,  the  millionth  of  a  cubic  meter,  taken  as  so  inucli  distilled. 
water  at  a  temperature  of  4°  C".  (its  point  of  greatest  d(!nsity),  furnishes  the  nietrical, 
unit  of  weif/fitcnWid  the.  fjrn7)i.  whu-h  thus  forms  a  link  connecting  weight  witli  mea.s- 
ure.  Again,  dividing  the  edge  of  i\  inftt'.r  <->/fjc,  which  is  a  linear  meter,  into  10  parts, 
called  derimeterH,  and  cubing  one  of  lhe.se  parts,  we  obtain  a  unit  of  volume,  or  capacity 
to  which  the  term  liter  is  apiilied.  The  various  weights  in  use  are  all  multii)les  or  divi- 
sions by  tens.     Thus,  10  meters  form  a  decameter,  100  a  hectometer,  and  1000  a  kilo- 
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meter;  while  y^th  of  a  meter  is  called  a  decimeter,  x^T5th  a  centimeter,  and  r^xm^h  a 
millimeter,  the  Greek  prctixes  in  all  cases  denoting  multiplication,  and  the  Latin  divi- 
sion. The  reader  will  do  well  to  recollect  the  following  rough  comparisons  between  the 
chief  Frencli  and  English  measures  chietly  used  in  chemistrj-,  as  otherwise  he  can  form 
no  conception  of  the  length,  size,  or  weight  of  the  substances  treated  of.  A  meter  = 
nearly  1.1  linear  yard  =  39.37  in. ;  a  millimeter  =  0.039,  or  nearly  j'^th  of  an  m. ;  a  centi- 
meter =  0.39,  or  nearly  fth  of  an  in.;  and  a  decimeter  =  3.94,  or  "nearly  4  in. ;  a  gram 
=  15.43  gr. ;  and  a  liter  =  rather  more  than  61  cubic  in.,  or  a  pint  and  three-quarters. 
The  accompanying  figure  represents  a  cubic  decimeter.  Two  of  the  edges  of  the  front 
side  are  divided,  as  maj^  be  seen,  into  10  linear  centimeters;  and  the  space  occupied  by 
a  cubic  centimeter  is  shown  on  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  lube.  Now,  a 
cubic  decimeter  is  employed  as  a  unit  for  measures  both  of  weight  and  of  volume, 
for  in  the  former  capacity  it  contains,  at  4'  C,  1  kilogram,  or'lOOO  grams  of  di.s- 
tilled  water,  and  in  the  latter  it  loses  its  name  of  kilogram  and  receives  the  appel- 
lation of  liter,  which  corresponds  to  1000  cubic  centimeters,  or  xTsVisth  of  a  cubic  meter. 
Chemists  have  long  felt  the  want  of  an  appropriate  toUmte,  with  its  corresponding 
■weight,  to  serve  as  standard  units  of  measurement,  and  prof.  Hofmau  has  selected  1 
cubic  decimeter  =  1  liter,  as  the  most  appropriate  unit  of  volume,  and  the  weight  of 
this  measure  of  pure  hydrogen  as  tlie  unit  of  weight,  hydrogen  being  taken  at  0  C. 
temperature,  and  0™76*  pressure.  To  this  standard  iceigJd-uuit,  which  =  0.0896  of  a 
gram,  he  assigns  the  name  of  crith,  from  the  Greek  kritlie,  a  barley-corn,  signifying 
figuratively  a  small  weight;  and  the  weight  is  now  in  universal  acceptation  amongst 
modern  British  chemists.  There  is  probablj'  no  figure  in  chemical  science  more  impor- 
tant than  this  one  (0.0896  of  a  gram)  to  be  remembered  and  kept  readj  for  calcula- 
tion; for  it  is  the  standard  multiple  or  co-efficient  by  means  of  which  the  weight  of  1 
liter  of  any  other  gas,  simple  or  compound,  is  computed.  "For  example,  the  relative 
volume-weight  of  chlorine  being  35.5,  that  of  oxygen  16,  and  that  of  nitrogen  14,  the 
actual  weights  of  1  liter  of  each  of  these  elementary  gases  at  0'  C.  and  0^76  pres- 
sure, may  be  called  respectively  35.5  cn'tlts,  16  criflts,  and  14  ciiths.  So  again  with 
reference  to  the  compound  gases,  the  relative  volume-weight  of  each  is  equal  to  half 
the  weight  of  its  product-volume.  Hydrochloric  acid  (HCi),  for  example,  consists  of  1 
volume  of  hydrogen  -\-  1  volume  of  chlorine  =  2  volum'es,  or  by  weight,  1  -|-  35.5  =  36.5 
units;  whence  it  follows  that  the  relative  value-weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is 
36  5 
—^ —  =  18.25  units;  which  last  figure  therefore  expresses  the  number  of  criths  which  1 

liter  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  weighs  atO°  C.  and  0ni76  pressure,  18.26  X  0.0896  =  1.6352 
as  the  actual  weight  in  grams  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  Again,  as  the  product-vol- 
ume of  water  gas  (HoO),f  taken  at  the  above  temperature  and  pressure,  contains  2  vol 
umes  of  hydrogen  -j-  1  volume  of  oxygen,  and  therefore  weighs  2  -f- 16  =  18  uuits,  the 

18 
single  volume  of  water-gas  weighs  —  =  9  units,  or  substituting  as  before  the  concrete 

for  the  abstract  value,  1  liter  of  water-gas  weighs  9  critlts;  that  is  to  say.  9  X  0.0896 
gram  =  0.8064  gram." — Op.  at.  p.  131.  In  concluding  this  subject  we  will  only 
further  remark,  that  when  a  clo-sely  approximative  result  suffices,  the  crith  may  be  esti- 
mated at  0.09  gram. 

2.  Such  terms  as  atomic  weight,  atom,  and  molecule  are  now  employed  m  a  stricter 
sense  than  formerly.  Every  element  has  been  held  from  the  time  of  Dalton  to  have  a 
number  called  its  atomic  weight.  This  number,  according  to  Dr.  Frankland,  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  modern  chemists,  is  made  to  represent,  as  far  as  possible:  l^t.  The 
smallest  proportion  by  weiglit  in  which  the  element  enters  into  or  is  expelled  from  a 
chemical  compound — the  smallest  weight  of  hydrogen  so  entering  or  leaving  a  chemical 
compound  being  taken  as  unity.  2f/,  The  weight  of  the  element  in  the  solid  condition 
at  any  given  temperature  contains  the  same  aniount  of  heat  as  seven  parts  by  weight  of 
solid  lithium  at  the  same  temperature.  M,  The  weight  of  the  element  which,  m  the 
form  of  gas  or  vapor,  occupies,  under  like  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure,  the 
same  volume  as  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen." — Lcctvre  Notes  foi'  Chemical  Stu- 
dents, 1866,  p.  2.  Recent  investigations  have  led  chcmi.sts  to  assign  to  many  of  the 
elements  double  the  atomic  weights  that  were  previously  assigned  to  them. J  Thus, 
taking  as  formerly  the  atomic  weight  of  hA'drogen  as  the  unit,  the  atomic  weight,  or. 
as  it  is  now  often  styled,  the  utomic  numher  of  oxygen  is  dianged  from  8  to  16,  that 
of  carbon  from  6  to  12,  that  of  sulphur  from  16  to  32;  and  this  doubling  is  by  the 
latest  writers  extended  to  most  of  the  elements  except  the  halogens,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, boron,  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  gold,  and  silver.  The  old  atomic  weights 
are  still  recognized  as  combining  or  equivalent  numbers.  The  reason  why  this  doubling 
of  the  number  has  been  adopted  will  be  presently  given.  The  distinction  between  an 
atom  Si\i6.  a,  molecxle  must  be  clearly  recognized.  ""We  may  define  an  atom  of  an  ele- 
mentary body  to  be  the  smallest  proportional  weight  thereof  w^hich  is  capable  of  existing 

*  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  notice  that  0mT6  signifies  0.T6  of  a  meter,  or  nearly  30 inches— the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  lat.  51}^°. 

t  The  reason  why  the  formula  H„0.  instead  of  HO,  for  water  is  used,  will  be  presently  e-xplained. 

t  The  article  "  Atomic  Theory"  in  the  body  of  the  work  has  been  rewritten  in  accordance  with  the 
new  views. 
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\n  chemical  cornhinatinn ;  and  wo  may  flffino  Xhe  rnolrcvle  of  an  elementary  body  to  be 
the  smallest  proiiortional  weiirlit  thereof  which  is  capable  of  e,\istiuLC  in  the //re  or 
vncomhined  i>1(it('."  This,  which  is  llofmau's  definition  {.]Mern  Vheinixtry,  p.  157),  is 
now  generally  accepted.  Thus  a  molecule  (or  el^moihirif  nyihcnle,  as  it  is  often  termed) 
may  consist  either  of  an  isolated  atom,  or  of  a  group  of  atoms. 

The  bulk  of  a  molecule,  or  the  molccnlar  volume  of  an  element  in  the  gaseous  or 
vaporous  state,  is  the  same  as  the  molecular  volume  of  hydrogen  at  the  same  temper- 
ature and  pressure,  and  in  a  large  numlier  of  cases  the  molecufar  ireir/fit  oi  an  element 
is  twice  its  atomic  weight.  Dr.  Frankland  gives  the  following  li.st  of  the  elements 
wliose  molecular  volumes  have  as  yet  been  determined:  The  molecules  of  mercury, 
cadmiiim,  and  zinc  contain  one  atom,  and  are  termed  monat/ymic  mnlecuIrK;  those  of 
hydrogen,  0X3'gen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  selenium 
contain  tico  atoms,  and  are  termed  diatomic  molecules;  the  molecules  of  oxygen,  as  ozone, 
contain  three  atoms,  or  are  triatomic;  while  those  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic  are  tetra- 
tomic,  and  those  of  .sulphur  under  certain  conditions  are  h(TaU>mic.  Thus  an  element, 
as  in  the  cases  of  oxygen  and  sulphur,  may,  under  dilferent  conditions,  have  two  dis- 
tinct molecular  weights. 

3.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  reasons  why  many  of  the  atomic  weights 
have  been  doubled.  "It  is  obvious,"  says  Dr.  Odling,  in  his  elaborate  article  on 
"Atomic  Weights"  in  Watls's  DicUonary  of  (jliemU^try,  vol.  i.  p.  456,  "that  the  atomic 
-weights  of  an  element  and  of  its  combinations  should  be  selected  so  as  to  express  the 
entiT-e  series  of  combinations  by  the  simplest  series  of  formuljc;  so  as  best  to  accord 
■with  the  cliemical  properties  and  metamorphoses  of  the  bodies;  so  as  best  to  illu.strate 
their  analogies  with  other  Iwdies;  and  .so  as  to  be  in  relation  with  their  physical  prop- 
erties, such  as  their  specific  volumes,  specific  heats,  isomor])liism,  etc."  We  shall 
endeavor  to  show  how  he  applies  these  views  to  prove  that,  in  the  case  of  oxygen,  16 
parts  of  that  element,  or  the  quantity  thereof  which  unites  witli  2  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
is  th(!  smallest  proportion  of  oxygen  that  can  enter  into  a  combination.  "We  find, 
in  the  first  place,""  .says  Dr.  Odling,  "that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the 
great  majority  of  definite  oxidized  compounds  must  necessarily  be  represented  by  16, 
or  some  multiple  of  16  parts.  Thus,  the  molecules  of  all  hydrates,  double  oxides, 
acids,  oxisalts,  aldehydes,  ket(jnes,  alcohols,  oxacid-ethers,  and  a  great  number  and 
variety  of  otiier  compounds,  doubtless  forming  together  99  per  cent  of  all  known 
compounds  of  oxygen,  cannot  be  represented  save  with  16  parts,  or  .some  multiple  of 
16  parts  of  oxygen.  For  example,  the  molecules  of  hydrate  of  potassium  *  benzoic 
uldehyde,  acetone,  chloral,  hyporhloritr  of  sodium  *  elc.  each  contain  16  parts  of  oxygen. 
The  molecules  of  spinelle,  hnxrn  hmmatite,  camphor,  henzile,  acetate,  of  sodium,*  lienzoic 
■acid,  etc.,  each  contain  twice  16  parts  of  oxygen.  The  molecules  of  nitric  acid,  f/ly- 
<^rin,  chlorate  of  potamum,*  .lalicytic  acid,  augiie,  etc.,  each  contain  three  times  16  parts 
of  oxygen.  We  need  not  carry  the  quotation  further,  it  being  suflicient  to  remark  that 
Dr.  Odling  irives  similar  lists  of  sul)stances  whose  molecules  each  contain  4,  5.  6,  7, 
etc.,  times  16  parts  of  oxygen.  Hence  it  follows  that  when  two  bodies  only  differ  in 
composition  by  th(^  dilTerent  propoilion.i  of  oxygen  which  they  contain,  that  dillerence 
amounts  to  16  parts,  or  some  multiple  of  16  "parts  of  oxyge"n.  This  is  Avell  shown  in 
the  two  following  series  of  bodies  given  by  Odling,  in  the  former  of  which  the  symbols 
are  arranged  according  to  modern  views: 

KCl,  Chloride  of  potassium.  C4II1,  Ethylene. 

KCIO2,  Hypochlorite  of  potash.  CiMiOa,  Aldehyde. 

KClOi,  Cfdorite  of  i)otash.  i\UiOi,  Acetic  acid. 

KC10«,  Chlorate  of  potash.  C4II.1O6,  Glycol ic  acid. 

KCIOb,  Perchlorate  of  potash,  C4H4O8,  Glyoxylic  acid. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  both  these  .series  each  term  differs  from  the  preceding  one 
simply  by  O2,  or  16  parts  of  oxygen.  Again,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  can  be  lib- 
erated by  any  reaction,  and  which,  either  alone  or  in  the  form  of  water,  can  be  added 
to  or  separated  from  a  compound,  must  be  16,  or  some  midtiple  of  16  parts.  Thus, 
each  molecule  of  nitrate  of  soda  (NaO.NOo).  when  decomposed  by  heat,  yields  nitrate 
of  soda  (NaO.NCJa)  and  O^  (or  16  jiarls  of  oxygen);  similarly,  each  molecule  of  i)er- 
manganate  of  potash,  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  mangaue.se — alum, 
and  O,  (or  twice  16  parts  of  oxygen);  and  each  molecule  of  chlorate  of  potash 
<K0,C106)  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  cliloridc  of  potassium  (KCl)  and  On  (or  three 
times  16  i)arts  of  o.vygen).  Again,  water  (and  consequently  its  main  con.stituent.  oxy- 
gen)  is  always  eliminated  in  double  or  some  higher  even  atoms.  Thus,  formic 
iicid  ((.'jlli^h)  yii^lds  carbonic  oxide  (C^Oj)  and  two  atoms  of  water  (Il-iOj);  alcohol 
(C4lI«Oj)  yields" olefiant  gas  (C, ID  and  two  atoms  of  water  (IIjO^);  oxalate  of  ammo- 
nia (NH3,"('vno,)  yields' cyanogen  ((^N)  and  four  atoms  of  water  (II, O.,);  and  innu- 
merable additionarexamples  might  be  given.  On  these  grounds  (and  7nany  additional 
ones  might  be  adduced  if  space  permitted)  it  becomes  obvious  that  if  the  vast  majority 
of  oxidized  bodies  were  correctly  formulated,  they  would  be  represented  more  simply 

*  In  these  cases,  one  of  the  new  forms  of  nompnclalnre  is  introduced. 
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by  the  form\ilne  in  which  O  =  16  than  by  the  formulae  in  wliich  0  =  8.  Reasons  of  a 
fiimilar  nature  have  IccLto  the  duplication  of  the  atomic. weight  of  carbon,  sulphur,  and 
many  of  the  other  elements.  There  must  obviously  be  some  means  of  distinguishing 
when  O  indicates  8  or  16  parts  of  oxygen,  C  indicates  6  or  12  parts  of  carbon,  etc. 
Various  modes  of  distinction  have  been  adopted  by  dilTerent  chemists.  In  Watts's 
Dictiomirii  of  Cheniistn/  (published  between  1863  and  1868),  tiie  new  atomic  weights  are 
represented  by  the  same  symbols  which  have  hitherto  been  adopted  for  the  old  weights; 
wliile  the  latter  (when  tliey  are  occasionally  introduced)  are  printed  in  italic  capitals; 
thus  water  is  represented  by  II-.O  in  the  new  and  by  HO  in  the  old  system,  acetic  acid 
by  CglljOo  in  the  new  and  by  dlliOt  in  the  old  system,  etc.  A  more  common  means 
of  indicating  when  the  value  of  the  symbol  of  an  element  is  doubled  in  value  is  by 
drawing  a  horizontal  bar  through  it,  a  n,otation  due  to  Berzclius;  thus,  €,0,^  repre- 
sent respectively  an  atom  of  carbon,  of  oxygen,  and  of  sulphur  in  the  new  sj-stem. 
This  system  is  useful  in  forming,  as  it  were,  a  bridge  to  facilitate  the  passage  from 
the  old  to  the  new  system,  and  will  gradually  disappear  when  all  chemists  recoirnize 
the  doubled  atomic  weights.  Naquet,  iMiller  (in  the  3d  edition  of  his  C/w/nisfri/,  1864), 
and  others,  adopt  this  barred  system,  and  the  latter  frequently  gives  the  fornmliB  per- 
taining to  both  systems;  for  example,  roO,S03H03,6IlO,  or  ft>  SO-^  H.,-9,6H.jO,  repre- 
sents the  composition  of  the  crystallized  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  oft?n  described 
as  protosulphate  of  iron. — Inorfjitn/c  C/n'/ziintry,  3d  ed.,  p.  6.  Some  writers,  as  Frank- 
land,  in  his  Lu-tiire  Xctesfor  Che/tiiralSfi/df/iis,  1866,  following  the  plan  of  Watts  and  the 
contributors  to  his  dictionary,  unreservedly  adopt  the  doubled  atomic  weights,  and 
represent  them  by  the  old  formula';  thus  O,  C,  and  S  represent  in  these  works  precisely 
double  the  weight  of  oxj-gen,  carbon,  and  sulphur  that  these  capitals  represent  in  the 
1st  and  2d  editions  of  Miller's  Ghenmtry,  Fowues's  3Iarnud  of  Cheiimtry,  and  other 
standard  works  published  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  now  customary  for  the  writers  of 
chemical  papers  who  object  to  the  barred  symbols  as  being  unseemly,  to  insert  at  the 
commencement  C  =  6,  O  r=  8,  or  C  =  12,  O  =  16,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to 
recognize  which  system  is  adopted. 

C/tonical  Nomendature  is  still  in  an  untinished  state.  The  chemists  of  all  countries 
•are,  with  one  notable  exception,  agreed  as  to  the  names  and  symbols  which  should 
represent  the  different  elements.  The  French  chemists  persist  in  designating  nitrogen 
by  the  name  of  azote,  and  of  using  Az  instead  of  N  for  its  symbol;  and  in  Italy  the  term 
<tzot(>  is  still  employed,  but  as  it  is  often  coupled  with  the  symbol  N,  it  will  proliably  soon 
be  exchanged  for  the  more  general  term  nitrogen.  When  the  elementary  bodies  unite 
together,  they  form  a  binary  compound.  The  nomenclature  of  the  binary  compounds  is 
in  a  transitional  state.  The  compounds  of  sulphur  with  metals  used  to  form  sulphrircfs, 
latterly  they  have  been  termed  sidpliides,  and  now  they  are  denominated  after  a  third 
fashion;  sulplmret  of  potassium  (for  example),  after  having  been  for  some  years  sul- 
phide of  potassium,  now  being  termed  poias>(ic  sidphide.  In  order  to  obtain  uniformity, 
the  following  rule  is  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  modern  school.  The  names 
■of  binarj'  compounds  are  formed  from  those  of  their  constituents,  the  English  or  Latin 
name  of  the  positive  constituent  with  the  terminal  ie  preceding  that  of  the  negative 
■constituent,  which  is  made  to  end  in  ide.  Thus:  potassium  and  sulphur  form  potassic 
sulphide;  sodium  and  oxygen  form  sodic  oxide  (formerly  soda  or  oxide  of  sodium); 
■silver  and  chlorine  form  argentic  chloride  (formerly  chloride  of  silver);  lead  and 
iodide  form  plumbic  iodide  (formerly  iodide  of  lead);  calcium  and  chlorine  form  calcic 
chloride  (formerly  chloride  of  calcium),  etc.  When  the  same  elements  form  two  com- 
pounds, the  one  which  contains  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  negative  element  is  dis- 
tinguished by  changing  the  terminal  syllable  of  the  name  of  its  positive  constituent 
into  ous,  T.'hile  the  terminal  ic  is  retained  for  the  compound  containing  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  negative  element.  Thus,  1  atcjm  of  iron  and  1  atom  of  oxygen  form 
ferrous  oxide  (the  old  protoxide  of  iron);  2  atoms  of  iron  and  3  atoms  of  oxvgen  form 
ferric  oxide  (the  old  peroxide  of  iron).  Sometimes  the  same  elements  form  more  than 
two  compounds  with  one  another,  and  then  the  prefixes  Iiypo  and  per  are  employed. 
When  a  binary  compound  contains  oxygen,  and  l)ecomes  an  acid  when  made  to  unite 
with  water,  or' becomes  a  salt  when  united  to  a  base,  it  is  termed  an  anhydride  (q.v.)  or 
anhydrous  acid.  Thusl  atom  of  carbon  and  2  atoms  of  oxygen  form  carbonic  anhydride, 
formerlj-  known  as  carbonic  acid  gas;  1  atom  of  sulphur  and  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  form 
sulphuric  anhydride,  etc.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  the  trivial  or  common 
name  has  not  been  displaced  by  the  new  systematic  name;  thus  water,  ammonia,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  phosphureted  hydrogen,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  etc.,  are  not  as  yet 
replaced  by  hydric  oxide,  hydric  nitride,  hydric  chloride,  hydric  phosphide,  hydric 
sulphide,  etc. ;  and  soda  and  potash  are  still  preferred  by  some  chemists  to  sodic  and 
potassic  hydrates. 

The  term  acid  was  originally  applied  only  to  substances  which,  like  vinegar,  pos- 
sessed an  acid  taste;  it  is  now  made  to  include  a  large  number  of  compounds  which  do 
not  possess  this  property.  The  most  general  definition  of  acids  is  that  of  Gerhardt, 
which  is  adopted  in  Watts'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry — namely,  that  "acids  are  salts  of 
hydrogen."  A  more  intelligible  definition  to  ordinary  readers  is  that  which  is  adopted 
by  Frankland,  in  which  an  acid  is  described  "  as  a  compound  containing  one  or  more 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  which  become  displaced  by  a  metal  when  the  latter  is  presented  to 
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the  compound  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate."  Thus,  using  the  new  nomenclature  and  atomic 
weights,  nitric  acid  and  sodic  hydrate,  yield  sodic  nitrate  and  water — 

Nitric  acid.  Sodic  hydrate .  Sodic  nitrate.  Water, 

or,  KO3H        4-        NaOH        =        NO,Na        +        HjO. 

in  wlaich  reaction  tlie  hydrogen  of  the  nitric  acid  is  displaced  l)y  the  sodium  of  tlie  sodic 
hydrate  (or  soda),  and  as  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced,  nitric  acid  is  said  to 
be  monobatsic.  When  an  acid  admits  of  the  displacement  of  two  atoms  of  liydrogim,  it 
is  termed  dibamc — as  tartaric,  o.xalic,  and,  according  to  recent  views,  sulphuric  acid; 
and  when  three  atoms  can  be  rej)laced — as  in  the  case  of  common  phosphoric  acid, 
H3PO4,  in  whicli  II3  may  be  displaced  by  K3  or  Ags,  the  acid  is  termed  tribanic.  The 
nomenclature  of  the  compounds  of  acids  with  bases  is,  still  untixed.  The  names  of  the 
alkali-metals  (potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium)  and  alkaline-earth  metals  (barium,  cal- 
cium, etc.)  are  now  commonly  substituted  for  those  of  their  oxides  in  the  nomenclature 
of  the  corresponding  oxygen  salts — as,  for  example,  carbonate  of  sodium  and  aulphate  of 
calcium  for  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Tlie  names  of  the.se  bodiis  are 
thus  brought  into  uniformity  with  those  of  the  salts  of  iron,  copper,  etc.  In  "Watts' 
Dictionm~y  and  Fraukland's  Lecture  Notes  such  compounds  are  denominated  sodic  car- 
bonute,  calcic  sulphate,  sodic  nitrate,  etc.,  and  the.se  terms  will  doubtless  soon  be  generally 
adopted  for  the  metallic  .salts  of  the  oxygen-acids  generally.  The  nomenclature  of  com- 
plex inorganic  bodies  is  founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  theory  of  types,  the  names 
of,  particular  compounds  being  obtained  from  the  name  of  the  type  by  jiretixing  to  it 
adjectives  which  express  the  nature  of  the  element  by  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  type 
is  replaced  and  the  number  of  atoms  of  it  contained  in  one  molecule  of  the  compound. 
By  way  of  illustration,  we  give  a  simple  and  a  complicated  example : 

(CI  H""    1 

Bi  ]  X    =  bismuthic  oxychloride,  while     ifM  C)»   =   tetramercuro-tetrahydric  dioxi- 

dichloro-dinitride.  The  nomenclature  of  organic  compounds  is  founded  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  inorganic  bodies;  but  our  limited  space  prevents  our  entering  into 
this  subject. 

Cheinic(d  notation  has  been  considerably  altered  by  certain  members  of  the  recent 
chemical  school;  but  on  the  whole,  the  modifications,  since  the  time  when  the  system 
of  Berzelius  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  third  edition  of  Turner's  Elements  of 
Chemist r I/,  -die  not  numerous.  Tlie  most  important  are  the  introduction  of  "  general 
formula'"  by  Gerhardt,  in  which  letters  of  variable  value  are  used  as  coefficients  instead 
of  numbers,  and  Odling's  method  of  denoting  the  atomicity  of  polyatomic  elements  and 
radicals  by  means  of  accents  placed  above  the  symbols,  which  are  then  called  dashed 
symbols.  tSee  Triads.  Chenii.sts  are  still  at  variance  as  to  whether,  when  two  or  more 
atoms  are  represented  in  a  compound,  the  figure  indicating  the  repetition  .should  be 
above  or  below  the  symbol;  whether,  for  exiimple,  water  .should  be  represented  by  H'-O 
or  II2O,  and  alcohol  by  C-IPO  or  CJI«0.  The  ordinary  ov  dvalistic  .syslem,  according 
to  which  the  elements  combine  in  couples  to  form  compounds,  which  similarly  unite  by 
twos,  led  to  the  division  of  salts  into  two  classes — viz.,  into  salts  compo.sed  of  an  oxygen 
acid  and  an  oxygen  base,  which  were  hence  called  oxygen  .salts,  as  NaO.SOa,  and 
KO.NOo,  which  in  the  old  notation  represent  sulphate  of  .'^oda  and  nitrate  of  pota.sh; 
and  binary  or  haloid  .salts,  of  which  ciiloridc  of  .sodium,  NaCl,  is  the  type,  which  are 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  radical  in  hydr(»gen  acids  with  some  metal.  Davy  consid- 
ered that  the  former  class  might  be  made  similar  to  the  latter  by  regarding  them  as  com- 
posed of  a  metal  and  a  compound  radical  having  the  same  electro-negative  chemical 
relations  as  the  radicals  in  the  hydrogen  acids.  According  to  this  view,  a  radical,  SOi, 
not  yet  i.solated,  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  and  with  a  metal  to 
form  sulphates,  sulphuric  acid  being  represented  by  II,S04,  and  sulphate  of  lime  by 
Ca.SO*.  In  like  manner,  nitric  acid  and  the  nitrates  were  sujiposed  to  contain  a  radical, 
NO,.  Against  this  view  Gerhardt  urges  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  proximate  con- 
stitution, but  are  merely  acquainted  with  the  ultimate  comixjsition  of  conipoimds. 
Hence  we  now  no  longer  use  a  formula  for  sulphuric  acid  indicating  its  .supposed  con- 
stitution (IlO.SOa),  but  regarding  it  as  a  dibasic  acid,  express  it,  cither  as  Miller  docs, 

by  n,SO-*.  or  by  II^SO^  (where  S  =  32  and  O  =  16),  or  by  'jYJ'  J  O,,  if  we  adopt  the 

type-notation;  and  we  must  not  omit  that  Frankland,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ing representative  of  the  EncH.sh  school  of  modern  chemistry,  represents  it  by  the 
formula  Sf),IIo,.  when  IIo  is  tiie  ;ibbreviated  formula  for  IK),  and  represents  a  com- 
pf)urul  radical,  to  wliieli  he  gives  the  name  of  hydroxyle,  and  which  is  commonly 
known  as  binoxide  of  liydrogen,  being  expressed,  according  to  the  old  system,  iiy  llOa. 
The  following  examples  may  enable  the  reader  to  pass  from  one  system  to  another: 

Old  System.         Barred  System.  New  Atomic  Weights.  Fraiikl.-ind'H  Not«tion 

Sulphate  of  potassium KO.SO.,  K.^O*  K^SO*  5?,?Pv     //  rr,tr 

Sulphate  of  zinc ZnO.SO3.niO  ■'/.'.  i^^.'m^O  ZnSO^.rH,©  ROHo,Zno".60H 

Kitf-icacid HO.NO,  HN^,  HNO,  NO,Ho. 

Nitrate  of  sodium NaO,NO»  NaN-'j  NaNOa  ^02^ao. 
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The  Ko,  Zuo  ',  and  Nao  in  Fnmkland's  notation  represent  compound  radicals,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  names  potassoxyl,  ziucoxyl,  and  sodoxyl,  and  which  are  repre- 
sented iu  the  ordinary  new  notation  by  KO,  ZnOj,  and  NaO.  These  new  names  will 
probably  soon  get  into  general  use  in  consequence  of  Frankland's  great  influence  as  the 
teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  government  school  of  mines,  and  at  the  royal  institution.* 
We  must  refer  to  the  article  Triads  for  a  description  of  what  is  meant  by  atomicity,  or, 
as  Ilofniann  terms  it,  (puintifnlence.  and  the  reader  will  do  well  to  study  lectures  10 and 
11  of  his  Modern  Ghenmtry.  In  the  article  just  mentiored,  we  have  stated  that  the 
degree  of  atomicity  of  an  element  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  dashes  with  which  it 
is  furnished.  In  the  so-called  graphic  notation,  which,  in  the  hands  of  Kekule,  Crum 
Brown,  Naquet,  Franklaud,  and  others,  has  i)roved  a  most  valuable  aid  in  explanation 
of  the  constitution  of  chemical  compounds,  the  degree  of  atomicity  of  an  atom  is  thu« 
expressed  • 

H' by    0_,Za"by    _0-,  B'" 

(boron)  by  "©'  ,  Ci,  by  -(c)-,  N'  by^TNV  ,and 

"  No  element,"  says  Frankland,  "either  alone  or  in  combination,  can  exist  ■with 
any  of  its  bonds  disconnected;  hence  the  molecules  of  all  elements  with  an  odd 
number  of  bonds  are  generally  diatomic,  and  always  polyatomic — i.e.,  they  contain  two 
or  more  atoms  of  the  element  united  together.     Thus: 

STintMllai  GiapUa 

Eydrogen,  H'»  ©~"{2) 

cadortoBy  CTa  (2M2) 

HUrogen,  ifi  (n^h) 

Phosphorus,  P'4 

An  element  with  an  even  number  of  bonds  can  exist  as  a  monatomic  molecule,  its 
own  bonds  satisfying  each  other.     Thus : 


Cyrobolla  GxapUo, 

P6> 


Mercury,  Hj^ 

Zlao,  Zn*  /^'\ 

This  graphic  notation  is  most  useful  in  fixing  upon  the  mind  the  true  meaning  of 
symbolic  formula,  and  in  elucidating  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  very  complex 
molecules  which  often  occur  m  both  mineral  and  organic  compounds.  It  also  affords 
an  easy  means  of  showing  the  causes  of  isomerism  in  organic  bodies.  The  following 
example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  The  simplest  of  the  alcohol  family, 
methylic  alcohol,  is  derived  from  marsh-gas  by  the  substitution  of  one  atom  of  Frank- 
land's  hydroxyl,  Ho  or  HO  (O  =  16),  for  one  of  hydrogen. 

CHsHoCorCH^OJ. 


M*nh-gji8.  If  etbylic  alcohol. 

Tlie  elamfication  of  organic  compounds  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  been  much 
improved.  Until  a  comparatively  few  years  ago,  organic  compounds  were  arranged, 
according  to  their  most  obvious  properties,  into  acids,  bases, fatty  bodies,  etc.     Now 

*  Another  peculiarity  of  Frankland's  notation  is  the  introduction  of  thick  letters  ^Egyptian  capi- 
tals). His  formulte  are  so  written  as  to  denote  that  the  element  represented  by  the  first  symbol  of  a 
formula,  and  printed  in  this  t>-pe,  is  directly  united  by  points  of  attachment  or  bonds  with  the  other 
elements  or  compound  radicals  foUowins:  the  first  symbol.  Thus,  to  use  his  own  illustration  and.nota- 
tion.  the  formula  SO^Hoj  (sulphuric  acid)  signifies  that  the  hexad  atom  of  sulphur  is  combined  with 
the  four  bonds  of  tlie't«o  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  also  with  the  two  bonds  of  the  two  atoms  of  hydroxyl. 
(By  hexad  we  mean  an  atom  with  sixbonds,  one  of  wliicli  is  subsequently  figured  in  the  text.; 
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the  great  majority  of  these  compounds  are  arranged  in  series,  of  ■uhich  each  group  dif- 
fers from  the  preceding  one  by  a  tixed  additional  number  of  certain  atoms.  Tlius  (see 
Armstrong's  Orfjanic  Chemistry,  pp.  143,  144)  twelve  alcohols  are  represented  by  the  gen- 
eral formula  C^iljo+aO  (new  notation),  the  first  being  represented  hy  CH40,and  tlieothers 
differing  from  it  by  an  additif)nal  number  of  multiples  of  Clio.  Bodies  of  analogous  prop- 
erties thus  united  are  termed  ImmohxjuaK.  Again,  ever}'  compound  in  a  homologous  scries 
yields  other  compounds  differing  iu  composition  from  that  from  which  they  are  derived, 
but  yet  bearing  a  different  relation  to  it.  Thus,  alcohol  yields  ether,  aldehyde,  and 
acetic  acid,  and  these  so-called  heterologous  bodies  form  collateral  series.  This  mode  of 
classification  is  daily  extending.  It  includes  the  oryanic  radical'*,  such  as  methyl,  ethji, 
ally],  phenyl,  cyanogen,  etc. ;  the  hydrides  of  the  compound  radicals,  such  as  methylic 
hydride  or  mar.sh-gas,  benzol,  cyanic  hydride  or  hydrocj-anic  acid,  etc. ;  the  alcohols, 
•which  form  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  families  of  organic  compounds,  and  which 
are  considered  in  a  special  article  in  this  Encyclopaedia;  the  aldehydes  and  ethers,  both 
of  which  are  specially  described;  the  acids,  of  which  the  monol)asic  acids  alone  include 
six  series,  amongst  which  are  the  acetic  or  fatty  series,  represented  by  the  general  for- 
mula C„ir..nOo,  and  containing  19  or  20  distinct  acids,  the  oleic  series,  the  lactic  series, 
the  benzoic  or  aromatic  series,  etc. — while  the  dibasic  acids  may  be  divided  into  four 
series,  in  which  occur  the  succinic  series,  containing  nine  acids,  most  of  which  present 
several  modifications,  and  the  tartaric  series;  the  anhydrides  (q.v.),  of  which  tliose  be- 
longing to  the  acetic  acid  group  may  be  arranged  iu  series;  the  ketones  or  acetones;  the 
compounds  of  nitrogen  containing  the  amines,  amides,  i/nides,  etc. ;  and,  in  short,  except- 
ing tlie  natural  alkaloids,  the  protein-compounds  and  their  derivatives,  the  uric  acid 
group,  pigments,  etc.,  there  are  few  organic  compounds  which  will  not  soon  find  a 
definite  place  in  a  series. 

In  this  article  we  have  strictly  confined  our  remarks  to  the  subjects  bearing  on  gen- 
eral, and  for  the  most  part  on  theoretical  chemistry.  "We  may,  however,  allude,  in  con- 
clusion, to  two  subjects,  which  have  undergone  a  great  development  during  the  last  few 
years — viz.,  xolumetric  analysis  and  the  synt/usis  of  organic  bodies,  both  of  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  special  articles. 

The  general  tenor  of  this  article  shows  that  chemistry  is  at  present  in  altogether  a 
transitional  state.  As  prof.  Anderson  of  Glasgow  observes  in  his  address  to  the  chemi- 
cal section  of  tlie  British  association  iu  Sept.,  1867,  the  atomic  theory,  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  sufficed  to  explain  all  the  facts  of  chemistry 
that  were  then  known,  is  now  quite  inadequate  to  that  end.  At  that  time,  chemists 
"were  acquainted  with  comparatively  few  compounds,  and  iu  these,  oxygen  was  of  such 
preponderating  importance,  that  the  science  might  have  been  almost  termed  "  thcchem- 
istry  of  oxygen."  Oxygen  is  now  deposed  from  its  high  place,  and  is  supplanted  by 
carbon  to  such  a  degree,  that  one  of  the  first  living  chemists  has  actually  proposed  for 
organic  chemistry  the  name  of  "  the  science  of  the  carbon  compounds."  Facts  gradually 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  time  which  did  not  admit  of  explanation  on  the  Daltonian 
theory;  and  as  their  niunber  increased,  such  terms  as  catalysis,  allotropy,  etc.,  were 
invented,  midcr  which  such  facts  were  grouped  together  as  were  supposed  to  depend  on 
similar  causes.  Such  grouping  may  have  certain  temporary  advantages,  provided  it  is 
understood  tliat,  to  use  prof.  Anderson's  words,  it  is  "  tlie  groui)ing  of  ignorance." 

It  is  indeed  obvious  tliat  a  true  theory  of  chemistry  must  be  a  part  of  a  general  theory 
of  dynamics,  and  that  until  we  obtain  some  more  distinct  idea  of  how  the  atoms  are 
grouped  in  the  molecules  of  substances  (see  Atomic  Tiihory)  than  we  at  present  possess, 
the  link  connecting  theoretical  chemistry  and  llieoretical  dynamics  is  wanting.  The 
doctrine  of  atomicity  evidently  points  to  some  general  truth ;  it  has  been  of  great  use  in 
grouping  together  numerous 'facts,  and  in  leading  to  investigations  which  iiave  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  many  new  facts  and  new  generalizations,  but  we  now  want  an  explana- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  and  this  chemistry  does  not  appear  to  be  able  to  give  us.  Tlie  want 
of  a  theoretical  explanation  does  not,"liowever,  render  a  generalization  valueless,  and 
much  progress  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  a.scertaining  the  "  chemical  structure  "  of 
substances— that  is,  in  obtaining  graphic  formuhe,  which  consistently  represent  all  the 
reactions  by  wliich  the  8ub.stanccs  are  formed  or  transformed.  Before  discussing  tlie 
subject  of  chemical  structure,  it  will  be  Avell  to  consider  somewhat  more  fully  than  has 
been  done  above,  the  reasons  why  certain  numbers  have  been  selected  for  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  elements  rather  than  any  multiples  or  submultiples  of  them  (.see  Atomic 
Wetohts).  It  was  pointed  out  by  Dulong  and  Petit  that  a  close  relation  exists  between 
the  specific  heat  of  a  solid  elementary  substance  and  its  atomic  weight.  Thus,  if  we 
take  the  old  system  of  atomic  weights  (q.v.),  and  multiply  the  specific  heat  of  each  solid 
element  by  its  atomic  weight,  we  find  that  the  elements  form  three  groups.  In  the  first, 
the  product  of  specific  heat  into  atomic  weight,  or  atomic  heat,  varies  from  6  to  6.6.  In 
the  second  it  varies  from  3  to  3.3.  In  the  third  group,  containing  the  allied  elements, 
carbon,  boron,  and  silicon,  no  regularity  can  be  traced.  By  far  the  greater  number  of 
solid  elements  belong  to  tlie  first  or  .second  group.  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  atomic  heat 
of  a  member  of  the  first  group  is  approximately  double  that  of  a  member  of  the  second 
group.  But  as  the  atomic  weights  are  to  a  certain  extent  arbitrary,  we  can  make  the 
atomic  heats  of  the  two  groups  agree  by  doubling  the  atomic  weights  of  the  members  of 
the  second  group.     This  was  first  proposed  by  the  eminent  Italian  chemist,  Cannizzaro, 
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and  has  now  been  accepted  by  most  chemists.  These  new  atomic  weights  not  only 
greatly  simplify  Duloiig  and  Petit's  law,  but  are  also  in  harmony  with  many  other 
lixcts,  most  of  which  were  observed  after  tlie  change  had  been  made.  Thus  the  formulae 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  bichloride  of  tin,  and  zinc  methyl  are,  according  to  the  old 
sj-stem,  HgCl;  SnClo;  and  ZuCalla  and  II  =  1.  According' to  the  new  system,  they  are 
HgCl. ;  SnCU ;  and  ZnC.Hr,. 

It  will  be  at  once  observed  that  tlie  second  set  of  formuUe  represent  just  twice  the- 
quantity  represented  by  the  first;  now  the  second  formula;  express  the  molecular  weiyhts-. 
of  the  substances  according  to  Avogadro's  law  (see  Atomic  Theoky).  Further,  if  we- 
adopt  tlie  old  atomic  weights,  we  see  no  reason  why  oxide  of  lead  should  readily  form 
basic  salts,  while  oxide  of  silver  does  not.  This  peculiarity  is  to  some  extent  explained 
by  the  new  atomic  weights;  thus  we  have  nitrate  of  silver — old  fornmla  AgXOs,  new 
formula  AgNOa;  nitrate  of  lead — old  formula  PhXCo,  new  formula  Pb(N03)2;  basic 
nitrate  of  lead — old  formula  PbO,PbN06,  new  formula  Pb,0(N03)2.  The  contrast  will 
be  better  seen  if  we  put  the  new  formuhe  into  a  graphic  form. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.  Kitrate  of  Lead.  Basic  Nitrate  of  Lead. 

0  0  0  0  o 

II  II  II  I!  II 

Ag— O— X  X_0— Pb— O— X  X'— O— Pb— O— Pb— O— N 

II  II  II  II  II 

0  0  O  O  o 

^e  at  once  see  the  connection  lietween  the  dyad  character  of  lead  ( — Pb — ),  and  the 
occurrence  of  basic  salts. 

Similarly  we  know  that  if  we  pass  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  into  a  cold  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  we  obtain  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  hypochlorite  of  potash. 
— CI2  +  2IvH0  =  KCI  +  KCIO-I-H2O.  But  that  if,  instead  of  caustic  potash,  we  take 
slaked  lime,  we  obtain,  not  a  mixture,  but  a  single  substance;  Clo-j-  CaHsOa  =  CaOCla 
-j-  H2O.     Putting  the  new  symbols  into  a  graphic  form  we  have : 

CI        H— O— K  CI— K 

I    +  =  +  II— O— II,    and 

CI        H— O— K  CI— O— K 

CI        H— O ,  CI . 


I    +                    Ca  =                    Ca  +  H— O— H. 
CI        H— O '  CI— O ' 

Where  we  see  why  we  have  a  mixture  in  the  first  case,  and  a  single  substance  in  the- 
second,  the  reason  being  that  calcium  beiug  a  dyad,  one  atom  of  it  represents  two 
atoms  of  potas.siuni.  Many  other  examples  might  be  given,  but  these  may  suffice  as 
an  indication  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  chemists  to  prefer  the  atomic  weights 
given  in  the  second  column  in  the  table  m  the  article  Atomic  Weights. 

Assuming,  then,  these  atomic  weights,  let  us  return  to  the  subject  of  Chemical  Struc- 
ture. This  may  be  defined  in  various  ways,  but  most  convenieull\-  as  the  indication  by  a 
graphic  formula,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  of  all  the  chemical  changes  by  which 
the  substance  can  be  formed  or  decomposed.  This  will  best  be  illustrated  by  means 
of  a  few  examples,  and  we  shall  select  these  from  among  organic  compounds,  that  is, 
compounds  of  carbon,  because  the  structure  of  these  compounds  has  been  most  fully 
investigated. 

Acetic  acid  has  (on  the  new  system,  which  will  be  exclusively  used  in  the  remainder 
of  this  article)  the  formula  CaHiOo.  If  it  is  treated  with  caustic  potash,  it  yields 
acetate  of  potash  according  to  the  equation  C0II4O0  4-KIIO  =  CoIIsKO..  +  H2O.  'Here 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  one  atom  of  ]iotassiuni,  and  we  find  that 
further  treatment  with  caustic  potash  does  not  cause  any  further  rephicement  of  !;ydro- 
gen  by  potassium.  We  may  therefore  write  the  formula  of  acetic  acid  thus:  II— (CdisOa), 
and  this  formula  indicates  the  replaceability  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  by  melal,  and 
explains  (as  far  as  such  formulae  can  explain  any  things  the  occurrence  of  such  com- 
pounds as  acetate  of  lead  (C2H3O2) — Pb— (C2H3O2),  and  all  the  other  acetates.  The 
question  now  remains,  what  is  the  structure  of  the  group  (C2H3O2),  which  is  united  in 
acetic  acid  to  hydrogen,  and  in  the  acetates  to  metal? 

To  answer  it  we  must  examine  some  other  reactions  of  acetic  acid.  When  treated 
with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  it  loses  an  atom  of  oxygen,  the  place  of  which  is 
taken  by  two  atoms  of  chlorine — the  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  taking  the  oxygen  in 
exchange  for  the  chlorine;  but  instead  of  obtaining  a  compound  (CnH40Cl2).  we  find 
that  the  result  is  expressed  by  the  eqnotion  ■  C2H  .Oo  +  PCU  =  C2H3OCI  +  HCl  +  POCI3. 
We  thence  conclude  that  in  acetic  acid  the  atom  of  dyad  oxygen  removed  in  the  action 
given  above  was  united  to  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  to  the  group  (C2H3O),  and  repre- 
sent the  change  thus : 

(C2H3O)— O— H  +  PCI5  =  (C2H3O)— CI  +  CI— H  -f  POCl.-, . 
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the  replacement  of  the  dyad  oxygen  by  two  atoms  of  the  monad  chlorine  necessitating- 
the  falling  asunder  of  the  compound.  "  The  reactions  of  chloride  of  acetyl  (C2II3OCI) 
lead  us  to  the  further  conclusion  that  the  atom  of  hydrogen  replaceable  by  metal  is  the 
atom  not  present  in  chloride  of  acetyl,  so  that  the  formula  (C2H3O) — O— H  is  a  fuller 
and  more  explanatory  form  of  (C0H3O2)— H.  Again,  if  we  heat  acetate  of  potash  with 
caustic  potash,  we  have  marsh  gas  (CHi)  given  off,  and  the  residue  consists  of  carbon- 
ate of  potash 

H 


:— 0-H  =  H— C 


(CaHaO)— O— K  +  K— 0-H  =  H— C— H-j-  K— O— C— O— K; 


i 


and  this  decomposition  can  only  be  represented  if  we  give  acetic  acid  the  fonmila 

H 

H — C — C — O — H ;  when  we  have 

I      I 

II    O 

H:  H 


— c— c— o— : 


H— C— C— O— K  +  K— 0— H  =  H— C  — H  +  K— O— C— O— K; 


h]h  Ik 
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the  dotted  lines  separating  in  the  diagram  the  symbols  of  the  parts  of  the  molecules 
which  change  places. 

We  have  .considered  only  a  few  of  the  reactions  of  acetic  acid,  but  the  formula  just 
given  is  equally  consistent  with  all  the  others.  It  is  therefore  said  to  exhibit  the  stnirt- 
ure  of  acetic  acid.  This  word  "structure"  is  perhaps  a  little  misleading — we  must 
Tccollcct  the  precise  sense  in  which  it  is  used,  as  a  concise  representation  of  manj' 
reactions.  It  is  conceivable  that  it  may  have  some  relation  to  the  actual  i-ehitive  posi- 
tion of  the  atoms  in  a  molecule  of  acetic  acid,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  any  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  this  is  so  or  not. 

We  may  illustrate  tiie  meaning  of  chemical  structure  further  by  a  somewliat  more 
complex  case.  Asparagine,  a  colorless  crystalline  substance  extracted  from  asparagus, 
and  also  from  the  blanched  shoots  of  other  plants,  has  the  composition  expres.sed  by  the 
formula  CiHeNaOa.  When  treated  with  caustic  potash  it  yields  ammonia  and  a  body 
called  aspartate  of  potash — the  potash  salt  of  aspartic  acid.     The  change  is  obviously 

H . 

an  exchange  of  K — O —  and  N — and  may  be  thus  indicated: 

^  ^H  i  i  i    ^H 

C4H.NO3— N    +  H— O— K  =  CiHflNOa— O— K  +  II— N 

:  ^H  :  :  :    ^H 

Aspartic  acid  is  then  (C4H6lSr03) — O — H,  and  we  have  to  study  its  decompositions  in 
order  to  discover  the  structure  of  the  group  (CiHiNOs).  Now,  aspartic  acid  is  attacked 
bv  nitious  acid,  and  the  products  are  nitrogen  gas,  water,  and  malic  acid,  thus; 
C4ll7N04  4-riN03  =  C4H606  +  N3  +  H,0.  Here  we  have  the  triad  nitrogen  of  the 
aspartic  acid  replaced  by  the  dyad  O,  and  the  monad  group  — O — II  of  the  nitrous  acid, 

H . 

and  this  leads  to  the  formula  N — (0411403)— O — II  for  aspartic  acid.    The  equation 

II ' 

above  thus  becomes: 


H— ^      :  : 

:  N-^C4H403)— O— H+H— O— N' 
H ^      :  :      ~ 


0=N  =  N+     :  0+H— O— (C4H4O,— O— 11. 
:  n-^  : 


Aspartic  Acid.  Nitrous  Acid.  Nitrogen.  Water.  Malic  Acid. 

When  malic  acid  is  treated  with  liydrobromic  acid,  we  obtain  water  and  bromo-succinic 
acid : 

II— O— ((\H403)— O— H  -f  Br— H  =  H— O— H  +  Br— (C4H4O3)— O— H; 

Malic  Acid.  Hydrobromic  Acid.    Water.  Bromo-succinic  Acid. 

and  we  can  prove  that  the  group  II — O — ,  here  replaced  \>y  Br,  is  that  one  which  in 

11- 
aspartic  acid  is  repi"«s»«ted  by         N — .    Bromo-succinic  acid,  when  treated  with  nas- 
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cent  hydrogen,  has  its  bromine  removed  and  hydrogen  put  in  its  place,  tlius  yielding 
succinic  acfd  (C4Ho04).  We  shall  most  easily  arrive  at  the  structure  of  succinic  acid 
by  studying  its  synthesis. 

Oleliant  gas  (C2H4)  unites  -with  bromine  to  form  a  liquid  having  the  composition 
(CjH^Bri),  and  (as  can  easily  be  proved  by  its  relation  to  glycol  and  glycollic  acid),  a 
structure  represented  thus: 

H     H 

I        I 
Br— C  — C  — Br. 

k  k 

This  bromide  of  ethylene,  as  it  is  called,  when  treated  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  gives 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  a  substance  which  may  be  called  cyanide  of  ethylene — bro- 
mine and  cyanogen    changing  places  (C2H4Br2)-|-3KCN  =  C2n4(CN)2-[-2KBr.      As 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  K — C  =  N,  it  follows  that  cyanide  of  ethylene  is 
H   H 

I      J 
N  =  C — C — C — 0  =  1^;  when  this  product  is  boiled  with  caustic  potash  and  water,  ammo- 

~    kk    ~ 

nia  is  given  off,  and  succinate  of  potash  remains  in  solution.  Here  we  have  nitrogen 
uniting  with  hj'drogen,  while  the  place  of  the  nitrogen  is  taken  by  that  with  which 
the  hydrogen  was  united — viz.,  the  dyad  O,  and  the  monad  — O — K.  We  thus  obtain 
the  structural  formula  of  succinic  acid. 

O    H    H   O 

II      I       I      II 
H— O— C— C— O-C— O—H 
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Here  are  obviously  two  hydrogen  atoms  having  a  different  function  from  the  rest — 
those,  namely,  which  are  replaceable  by  metal,  and  which,  in  the  above  formula,  are 
represented  as  directly  united  to  oxygen.  That  it  is  not  one  of  these  that  is  replaced  by 
bromine  follows  from  the  fact  that  bromo-succinic  acid  has  also  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
replaceable  by  metals  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  succinic  acid  itself,  and  as  1;he 
other  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  do  not  differ  in  position  in  the  diagram  from  one 
another,  we  have  only  one  possible  formula  for  bromo-succinic  acid;  and  therefore,  for 
malic  acid: 

O    H    H    O 

H— 0— C— C— C— C— O— H; 

H-U 

and  for  aspartic  acid: 

O    H  H    O 

H— O— C— C— C— C— O— H. 

H— N    H 

I 
H 

We  have,  however,  two  possible  structural  formulne  for  asparagine,  as  it  is  plain  that  tLe 
two  groups  H — O —  in  aspartic  acid  are  not  similar  to  one  another,  and  we  have  not  as 
yet  any  means  of  deciding  between  them.  The  reader  will  see  that  they  are  different, 
and  from  the  way  in  which  structure  has  been  proved,  will  also  see  that  reactions  may 
be  obtained  which  would  decide  between  the  two. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  further  examples  of  chemical  structure — the  two  we 
have  treated  in  some  detail  may  suffice  to  show  how  the  principle  is  applied,  and  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  particular  structural  formulae. 

CHEMISTS  AN'D  DRUGGISTS,  Laws  kelati^'g  to.  Under  the  head  Apothecary 
(q.v.)  will  be  found  the  distinction  between  that  profession  and  the  kindred  one  of 
pharmaceutical  chemist.  The  pharmaceutical  society  of  Great  Britain,  founded  in  1841 
for  raising  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  practice  of  dispensing  and  compounding 
drugs,  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1843.  An  act  was  passed  in  1852  defining 
the  qualifications  of  pharmaceutical  chemists,  and  the  society's  powers  for  examining 
and  granting  qualifying  certificates.  The  pharmacy  act  of  18(38,  referred  to  below,  still 
further  defines  its  duties  and  privileges.  As  in  the  case  of  medical  practitioners,  there  is 
no  penalty  for  mere  practice ;  but  the  assumption  of  the  specific  title  named  in  the  act  is 
punishable  by  fine.  The  legislature  presumes  that  certificates  obtained  by  examination 
are  evidence  of  efficient  education,  but  that  the  freedom  of  engaging  in  business  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  with;  and  that  the  riglit  of  the  subject  to  consult  whom  he  chooses, 
or  to  buy  drugs  from  whom  he  will,  must  be  respected.     This  seems  a  sound  view. 
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Serious  mistakes,  such  as  tlie  substitution  of  one  medicine  for  another,  to  the  injury  of 
the  purchaser,  are  punishable  bj-  law,  both  in  the  unqualilied  and  in  the  case  of  those 
qualitied  under  the  act.  The  public  also  derives  si'eat  and  increasing  security  in  this 
and  in  all  other  departments  of  human  enterprise,  from  the  improving  effect  of  free  com- 
petition. The  operation  of  the  act  was  simply  that  of  indicating  to  the  public,  by  a 
name  or  title,  a  class  of  druggists  possessing  a  higher  education.  In  1868  it  ■vvasdeenud 
necessary,  owing  to  the  frequent  evils  arising  from  the  facility  of  obtaining  poisons,  to 
enact  that  no  person  should  sell,  or  keep  open  shop  for  selling  poisons,  or  assume  or  use 
the  title  of  clieniist  or  druggist  or  pharmacist,  unless  he  be  registered  imder  the  act  81 
and  'S2  Vict.  c.  121,  amended  by  32  and  33  Vict.  c.  117,  and  conform  to  the  regulations 
as  to  sale  of  poisons.  All  persons  who  in  1868  carried  on  the  business  of  chemists  and. 
druggists,  and  their  apprentices  and  assistants,  were  entitled  to  be  registered.  The. 
register  of  chemists  and  druggists  under  this  act  now  contains  the  names  of  all  qualilied 
persons  in  Great  Britain. 

CHEM  ITYPE  is  the  name  given  by  its  inventor,  C.  Piil,  a  Dane,  to  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing on  a  metal  plate,  by  a  chemical  jDrocess,  an  engraving  in  relief.  The  outline  of 
the  process  is  this:  On  a  polished  plate  of  zinc  an  etching  or  an  engraving  is  made  in  the- 
usual  way.  The  depressions  of  this  design  are  then  filled  up  with  a  melted  metal — the 
nature  of  which  is  not  revealed — and  this  superadded  metal  is  then  reduced  to  the  exact 
level  of  the  zinc,  so  that  the  desiga  now  ai>i)ears  as  if  inlaid.  An  acid  is  next  applied 
to  the  surface,  which  attacks  tlie  zinc,  without  affecting  the  inlaid  metal ;  and  thus 
there  results  an  exact  copy  in  renef  of  the  original  intaglio  engraving.  In  competition 
■\vit:h  wood-cuts,  relief-lithographs,  and  copperplates,  C.  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  evince 
any  great  superiority;  it  fails  especially  in  that- character  of  strength  and  softness 
which  wood-cuts  express  so  well.  The  prints  produced  by  this  art  look  more  like 
engravings  thati  like  wood-cuts.  They  have  this  advantage,  however,  that  they  give  an 
CMict  copy  of  tlie  original  design  made  by  the  artists  on  the  metal ;  whereas  in  wood-cutting 
the  drawing  made  on  the  lilock  may  be  impaired  in  its  effect  by  the  engiaver.  C.  is 
particularly  adapted  for  producing  n'laps  by  the  common  printing-press.  Pul  practiced 
his  invention  at  hrst  on  a  small  scale  in  Copenhagen,  from  1843  to  1846,  and  then  exten- 
sively in  Leipsic.  In  1830,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  imperial. 
printing  establishment. 

CHEMNITZ,  a  t.  of  Saxony,  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Chemnitz  with  three  other  rivers,  in  lat.  50°  50'  n.,  and  long.  17'  55' 
east.  It  is  the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  Saxonj' — its  industry  consisting  ia 
weaving  cottons,  woolens,  and  silks,  and  in  printing  calicoes,  chii-lly  for  German  con- 
sumption. Cotton  stockings  are  a  most  extensive  manufacture,  and  rival  the  Briti.sh  in 
quality  and  cheapness.  The  American  markets  are  chiefly  supplied  from  this  place.  It 
has  .several  extensive  machine  factories,  producing  machinery  for  llax  and  wool  spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  mining  industry.  Amongst  the  luimerous  educational  institutes 
of  C.  are  schools  of  weavinir,  mining,  and  tailoring.  For  four  centuries  C.  was  a  free 
imperial  city.  Traces  of  its  antiquity  are  .seen  in  many  of  the  buildings.  Pop.  '75; 
85,334. 

CHEMNITZ,  :M.\ktin,  next  to  Luther  and  Melanchthon  the  mo.st  distinguished  Ger- 
man Protestant  theologian  of  the  lOlh  c,  wash,  at  Treuenl»rietzen,  in  Brandenburg,  9th 
Nov..  1522;  studied  at'Frankfurt  and  Wittenberg;  and,  in  1548,  became  rector  of  the 
cathedral-school  of  Kiinigsherg.  About  IHHO,  he  began  to  devote  himself  seriously  to 
theology,  and  in  1553  went  IJaek  to  "Wittenberg,  where  he  delivered  prelections  on 
Melanchthon's  Loci  Commiinrs,  from  which  s]irang  liis  own  Loci  T/uohgici,  which,  for 
method  and  learning,  excels  all  similar  books  of  the  same  age.  In  1554.  he  was  made  a 
preacher  in  Brunswick,  where  he  wrote  Ids  J{i}>ctitio  Sfuue  Dortrincn  de  Vera  Prcnentia 
CoriuiriA  et  S/inf/iiiin's  iJoruini  in  Cosna  8(ir/-a  (Leip.  1561),  in  which  he  defended  Luther's 
•  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper  against  tliat  of  theSwi.'JS  reformers;  (he  TIteoIofiiw  Jesiiitorum 
Pmi'ipiia  Capita  (lji'\\^.  1562);  and  ihv,Kranun  CourilU  Triil('>itini(\A-\p.  1565),  a  work  in 
wliich  he  lias  argued  with  reniarUa1)le  acuteness  and  learning  agaiiKSt  the  dogmas  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  His  Corpus  l)»ctrin(P  Pnttniira'  (1566),  written  in  conjunction  with. 
>Iorliii,  became  a  standard  work  of  divinity  among  the  Prus.sian  Protestants.  But 
his  greatest  ecclesia.stical  achievement  was  inducing  the  Saxon  and  Suabian  churches 
to  adopt  as  tlieir  confession  of  faith  the  Conr<mU<wformd,  and  thus  exteudiug  and  con- 
solidating the  creed  of  Luther.     He  died  at  Brunswick,  8th  April,  1586. 

CHEMNITZIA,  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollu.sca.  It  has  a  slender,  elongated,  mauy- 
■whorled  shell;  the  whorls  striated;  a  simple  .semi-oval  aperture;  and  a  horny  operculum. 
There  are  many  recent  species  scattered  all  over  the  world.  The  discriminating  char- 
acters of  the  fossil  species  being  taken  from  the  form  of  the  shell,  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  tlie  remains  of  verv  different  animals  are  classed  under  this  generic  name.  No 
less  than  180  species  have  been  described,  occurring  throughout  all  the  divisions  of  the 
fossiliferous  strata  from  the  lower  Silurian  upwards. 

CrrEMOSn,  the  national  deity  of  the  Moabites  and  the  Amorites.     Solomon  intro 
duced  the  worship  of  C.  into  Jerusalem,  but  Josiah  put  a  stop  to  it.     Scholars  are  not 
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{vgreed  as  to  descriptions  cither  of  the  deity  or  the  worship.  Jerome  identifies  C.  with 
Baal-Peor;  otliers  witli  Baal-Zebub,  Gencsiuswith  Mars,  or  some  god  of  war;  some  with 
Saturn,  as  the  star  of  illoraen;  V.  having,  according  to  Jewish  legend,  been  worshiped 
in  the  form  of  a  bhxcli  stone;  and  Maimonides  says  his  worsliipers  went  bareheaded,  and 
used  no  garments  sewn  by  the  needle.  Hackmanu  makes  the  name  equivalent  to  "royal 
deity,"  and,  apparently,  children  were  sacrificed  to  him. 

CHE^IUXG',  a  co.  in  s.  New  York,  on  the  Pennsylvania  border,  intersected  by 
Tioga  river,  and  traversed  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  and  the  Northern  Central  railroads, 
and  the  canal  from  Seneca  lake  to  Elmira;  513  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  43,065.  The  surface  is 
partly  level  and  partly  hilly ;  soil  fertile.  The  chief  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
buckwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  wool,  honey,  and  tobacco.  There  are  in  the  county 
several  carriage  and  wagon  manufactories,  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  tanneries,  etc.  Co. 
seat,  Elmira. 

CHENAB',  the  largest,  according  io  j^eneral  opinion,  of  the  five  rivers  which  give 
name  to  the  Punjab.  Like  most  of  the  prmcipnl  streams  of  India,  it  rises  to  the  n.  of 
the  Himalayas,  making  its  way  through  the  Ritanku  pass  at  the  height  of  13,000  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  having  its  source  about  lat.  33'  48'  n.,  and  long.  77"  27  east.  After  a  descent 
of  300  m.,  the  C.  reaches  the  level  country.  At  the  close  of  a  course  of  the  same  length, 
it  receives,  on  its  right,  the  Jhelum  in  lat.  31°  13'  n.,  and  long.  73'  13'  e. ;  50  m.  further 
down,  it  is  joined,  on  its  left,  by  the  Ravce;  and  110  m.  lower,  it  absorbs,  through  the 
Ghara,  on  its  left,  the  mingled  waters  of  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlej.  Lastly,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  60  m.,  the  accumulated  fioods,  under  the  designation  of  Punjnud,  lose  them- 
selves in  the  Indus  in  lat.  28'  55'  u.,  and  long.  70'  28'  e.— being  still  470  m.  from  the 
ocean. 

CHENAN'GO,  a  co.  in  s.  New  York,  on  a  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Che- 
nango and  Unadilla  rivers,  intersected  by  the  Chenango  canal,  and  tlie  Albany  and  Sus- 
quehanna, the  New  York  Midland,  and  a  branch  of  the  Delaware  and  Lackawanna 
railroads;  634  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  39,890.  It  has  an  elevated,  hilly,  and  broken  surface,  with 
fruitful  soil,  producing  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  cheese,  butter,  wool,  maple 
sugar,  and  hops.  There  are  in  the  county  more  than  40  cheose  factories,  and  several 
flour-mills,  tanneries,  furniture  and  carriage  manufactories.     Co.  seat,  Norwich. 

CHENAN'GO  RIVER,  a  stream  in  central  New  York,  rising  in  Oneida  co.,  and 
flowing,  with  a  length  of  about  90  m. ,  through  Madison  and  Chenango  counties  to  the, 
Susquehanna,  near  the  Pennsylvania  boundary. 

CHENDAREE,  or  Ciiuxderee.     See  CnAXDnAinEE,  ante. 

CHENEY,  Charles  Edward,  d.d.,  b.  1836;  a  graduate  of  Hobart  college  and  a 
student  in  the  Virginia  theological  seminary  (Episcopal).  He  had  pastoral  charge  in 
Rochester  and  Havana,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Chicago,  111.  In  Dec,  1878,  having  left  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  he  was  chosen  assistant  bishop,  and  afterwards  bishop,  of 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  church,  then  newly  organized.  He  is  a  vigorous  thinker  and 
an  able  organizer;  he  is  still  rector  of  Christ  church,  Chicago. 

CH^NIER,  Andre-Marie  de,  1763-94;  a  French  poet,  b.  in  Constantinople.  He 
undertook  military  life,  but  resigned  his  commission  after  six  months'  trial,  and  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  idyllic  poems,  such  as  Le  Mendicant;  L'Avengle;  and  Le  Jeune 
Malade.  Overwork  made  a  journey  for  health  necessary,  and  he  traveled  in  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  the  Grecian  islands.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1786,  he  recommenced  study  and 
work,  and  produced  the  Elerjies;  Art  (V Aimer;  L' Invention;  Hermes;  Susanne,  and  La 
Liberte.  From  1787  to  1790,  he  resided  in  London  as  a  secretarj-  to  the  French  embassy, 
but  neither  the  position  nor  the  people  were  congenial,  and  he  returned  to  France,  plung- 
ing at  once  into  the  revolution,  then  well  under  way,  taking  the  moderate  side.  In 
1791,  he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  national  assembly,  and  the  next 
year  an  invective  against  the  Jacobins  involved  him  in  a  quarrel  with  his  brother  Joseph, 
whom  he  was  afterwards  to  defend  against  the  attack  of  Burke.  When  the  hopes  of 
the  monarchy  were  gone,  he  returned  to  literature,  but  the  trial  of  the  king  brought  him 
once  more  forward,  and  he  took  part  in  preparing  the  defense,  and  also  drew  up  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  He  was  broken  in  health  and  spirits;  Paris  was  dangerous ;  and 
he  went  to  Versailles,  where  he  wrote  poems  to  "  Fanny."  At  Passy,  Jan.  6, 1794,  he 
opposed  the  arrest  of  a  lady  in  whose  house  he  was  living,  an  act  which  resulted  in  his 
own  seizure  and  incarceration  in  St.  Lazare.  Here  he  wrote  La  Jeune  Captive  for  the 
duchess  of  Fleury,  and  for  the  convention  the  furious  iambics  so  often  quoted.  At  the 
tribunal  he  appeared  with  44  others,  and  38,  including  himself,  were  condemned  to 
execution.  The  next  day,  July  25.  1794,  he,  with  the  counts  de  Montalembert  and  de 
Crequi,  was  led  to  death.  As  he  descended  the  steps  of  the  conciergerie,  he  said  to 
Roucher,  "  Je  n'ai  rien  fait  pour  la  posterite.  Pourtant"  (striking  his  forehead),  "j'avais 
quelque  chose  la."  Three  days  later,  in  the  same  place,  Robespierre  and  his  fellows 
were  executed,  and  the  "reign  of  terror"  was  at  an  end.  C.'s  poems,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  remained  unedited  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

CHfiNIER,  Marie  Joseph  de,  1764-1811;  poet  and  dramatist,  younger  brother  of 
Andre  Chenier;  b.  in  Constantinople,  and  educated  at  the  college  de  Navarre.     He  also 
served  a  short  time  in  the  army,  but  left  it  for  literary  composition,  producing,  at  the  ag» 
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of  20,  Azeinire,  a  tragedy  which  was  not  very  successful.  His  next  work,  however, 
Charles  XII.,  gave  occasion  for  the  commeucemcut  of  Talma's  renown,  and  gained  c;reat 
popularity.  It  still  keeps  the  stage.  Following  these  came  Ilenry  VIII.  and  Ciilns; 
in  1792,  Cains  Cmcchits,  which  was  proscribed  and  burned  becaut^e  of  the  anti-anarchical 
phrase  "The  law,  and  not  blood;"  and  the  drama  Timukon,  proscribed  in  1793.  Tho 
death  of  his  brother  on  the  scaffold  took  him  away  from  play-writing,  which  he 
attempted  again  only  once  (in  1804),  when  he  produced  Cyrus,  which  was  not  a  success. 
He  was  long  a  prominent  member  of  the  Jacobin  club;  a  member  of  the  convention, 
and  also  of  tiie  council  of  five  hundred,  over  both  of  which  he  presided;  he  had  a  seat  in 
the  tribunate,  and  belonged  to  the  committees  of  public  instruction,  of  general  securit}-, 
and  of  public  safetj-.  In  1806-7,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  on  The  language  and 
literature  of  France  from  the  earliest  period;  and  in  1808,  at  Napoleon's  request,  he 
prepared  his  Tableau  Ilistorique  de  I'Etat  et  du  Progres  de  la  Litterature  Franratse.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  hymns,  songs,  and  odes,  among  them  tlie  iwaifws' Outnt  du 
Depart;  odes  on  the  death  of  ]\Iirabeau,  the  oligarchy  of  Robespierre,  etc.;  tragedies 
that  never  reached  the  stage,  and  translations  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  German 
authors.     As  a  satirist  he  was  said  to  possess  great  merit. 

CHENOXCEAUX,  Castle  of.     See  Blere,  ante. 

CHENOPODIA  CE3;,  or  Salsola'ce.e,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consi-stiug 
of  herbaceous  and  half-shrubby  plants,  with  leaves  entire  or  divided,  and  destitute  of 
stipules.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  hermaphrodite,  or  unisexual ;  the  perianth  deeply 
divided,  persistent;  the  stamens  inserted  into  its  base,  opposite  to  its  segments,  and  equal 
to  them  m  munber,  or  fewer;  the  ovai^^  single,  free,  or  occasionally  adhering  to  the  tube 
of  the  perianth,  with  a  single  ovule  attached  to  the  base  of  the  cavity ;  the  style  generally 
with  2  to  -4  divisions.  The  fruit  is  membranous,  inclosed  in  the  perianth,  which  some- 
times becomes  fleshy.  The  seed  has  a  curved  or  spiral  embryo. — There  are  aliout  360 
known  species,  most  of  which  have  a  weed-like  appearance,  and  grow  in  waste  places. 
They  are  widely  diffused  over  the  world,  but  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Beet  and  spinage  are  among  the  1)est  known  and  most  useful 
plants  of  the  order.  Many  are  occasionally  used  as  pot-herbs,  as  some  species  of 
chenopodium  and  of  orache.  The  fruit  of  strawberry  blite  {blitnin  capitatum  and  B. 
tirgatuni),  a  common  weed  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  has  some  resemblance  in  appearance  to 
a  strawberry,  from  the  coherence  of  the  fleshy  perianths  of  a  whole  spike  or  liead  of 
flowers,  and  a  sweetish,  iuslpiel  taste.  The  seed  of  quinoa  (q.v.)  is  used  for  food  as  a 
kind  of  grain.  Some  of  the  C.  are  aromatic  (see  CHENOPODiUir).  Some  inhabit  salt- 
marshes,  and  abound  in  soda,  as  the  saltworts  (q.v.). 

CHENOPO  DIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  clmnopodiacece,  of  which  some 
of  the  native  British  species  are  well  known  by  the  name  of  Goosefoot,  as  weeds  grow- 
ing in  gardens,  on  lieaps  of  rubbish,  and  in  waste  places.  The  species  are  m6stly  annuals, 
with  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  which  in  some  of  them  have  a  sort  of  mealy  hoariness. 
They  are  mostly  natives  of  Europe,  and  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia;  but  some  are 
natives  of  America,  into  wliich,  liowever,  some  of  the  common  European  species  have 
found  their  way,  and  are  naturalized  as  weeds.  The  genus  has  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
with  perianth  of  five  small  green  scales,  five  stamens,  and  solitary  flat  seeds.  The  leaves 
of  many  sjiecies  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  spinage,  particularly  those  of  the  Good 
Henky,  Wild  Spixage,  or  English  Mercury  (C.  bonus  Uenricus),  a  perennial  plant, 
native  of  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  often  found  growing  by  waysides,  with 
stem  piorc  than  a  foot  high,  powdered  with  minute  transparent  globules,  and  large, 
alternate,  triangular,  arrow-shaped,  entire  leaves.  It  is  cultivated  in  some  places,  par- 
ticularly in  Lincolnshire,  chietly  for  the  leaves,  but  the  young  shoots  are  also  used  as 
asparagus.  C.  intermedium,  V.  album,  etc.,  annuals,  common  in  waste  places,  are  also 
excellent  substitutes  for  spinage.  C.  olidum  or  rulvaria  (Stlnking  Goosefoot),  an 
annual  with  an  extremely  nauseous  odor,  growing  in  waste  ])laces  in  Britain,  etc., 
especially  near  the  sea,  is  a  popular  medicine,  in  much  repute  as  an  antispasmodic  and 
emmenagogue.  C.  botrys,  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  with  pinnatifid  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  the  oak,  and  hence  called  .Jerusalem  Oak,  is  in  use  as  an  expectorant  and 
anthelmintic.  It  is  not  fetid  like  the  species  last  named,  but  agreeably  fragrant.  C. 
ambrosioides  has  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  is  used  in  Mexico  instead  of  tea,  and  is  much 
cultivated  in  France,  an  infusion  of  it  being  deemed  useful  in  nervous  disorders.  C. 
cynthelminiicum,  the  "NVormseed  of  the  United  States,  has  a  strong  and  somewhat 
aromatic  odor,  and  a  high  reputation  as  a  vermifuge.  Its  seeds  are  chiefly  used,  or  the 
essential  oil  extracted  from  them,  called  oil  of  wormseed.  ^lore  important  than  any 
of  these  species,  as  affording  a  principal  article  of  food  in  the  countries  of  which  it  is  a 
native,  is  quinoa  (q.v.). 

CHEOPS,  according  to  Herodotus,  an  Egyptian  king,  called  Cliombes  by  Diodorus, 
Souphis  by  Manetho,  Saophis  by  Eratosthenes,  and  in  Egyptian  "Khufu."  He  was  the 
second  kinir  of  the  fourth  dynasty  of  JIanetho,  and  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid  at 
Ghizeh.  His  name  was  supposed  to  mean  "wealthy,"  or  "having  much  hair."  He 
spent  enormous  sums  on  the  pyramid  (see  Pyramid,  ante),  and  one  improbable  story  is 
that  he  was  compelled  through  want  of  money  to  sacrifice  the  honor  of  his  daughter  to 
insure  its  comDletion.     He  is  also  daDicted  as  impious  towards  the  gods,  closing  the 
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temples,  and  stopping  the  worship ;  but  subsequently  repenting,  and  writing  a  sacred 
book  much  esteemed  by  the  Egyptians.  The  monumental  information  about  C.  does 
not  confirm  the  Greek  historians;  on  the  contrary,  it  records  the  construction  of  temples 
in  honor  of  the  gods,  the  repair  of  the  shrine,  and  the  gift  of  various  figures  to  the  temple 
of  Isis  and  Athor,  close  to  his  own  pyramid,  and  his  construction  or  repair  of  the  temple 
of  the  same  goddess  Athor,  the  Egyptian  Venus,  at  Denderah,  or  Tentyris.  C.  carried 
on  war  at  the  valley  Magarah,  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  in  Arabia;  and  a  rock  tablet 
represents  him  as  having  conquered  the  hostile  tribes  in  the  presence  of  the  god  Thoth, 
who  had  revealed  to  him  the  mines  of  the  localitj'.  His  oppression  had  so  afflicted 
Effypt,  that  charges  of  impiety  had  attached  to  his  name;  but  the  tombs  of  his  children 
reveal  no  changein  the  established  religion,  and  his  pyramid  differs  from  those  of  his 
predecessors  and  immediate  successor  only  by  its  larger  size  and  greater  beauty.  The 
date  of  C,  according  to  Lepsius,  is  3,095  to  3,032  b.cI  ;  but  great  difference  of  opinion, 
amounting  to  nearly  2,000  years,  exists  as  to  the  time  of  Menes,  from  whom  the  lists 
separate  him  by  au  interval  of  898  years. 

CHEPHREN,  in  the  hieroglyphs  "Khafra,"  called  also  Cephren,  Chabrias,  Souphis 
II.,  and  Saophis  XL;  according  to  the  legends,  the  sou  or  brother  of  the  Egyptian 
king  Cheops. "  He  built  the  second  of  the  great  pyramids  at  Ghizeh,  near  the  sphynx 
and  the  great  pyramid,  and  was  said  to  have  been  tyrannical  and  hated,  like  his  brother, 
so  that  his  mummy  was  not  buried  in  the  sepulcher,  but  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  sarcoph- 
agus emptied  of  its  contents;  but  there  is  no  more  reason  for  believing  in  his  impiety 
than  in  that  of  Cheops.  His  wife  was  a  priestess  of  the  god  Thoth,  and  another  prince 
of  the  family  was  a  priest  at  Hermopolis.  He  also  built  the  small  temple  behind  the 
sphynx.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  95  years,  and  his  reign,  according  to  Lepsius, 
was  3,032  to  2,966  B.C.     A  statue  of  him  is  in  the  Boulaq  museum. 

CHEP  STOW,  a  river-port  in  the  s.e.  of  Monmouthshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Wye,  21  m.  from  its  junction  with  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  and  14i  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Newport.  It  lies  between  bold  cliffs,  on  a  slope  rising  from  the  river,  in  the  midst 
of  beautiful  and  grand  scenery.  There  is  a  fine  view  from  a  rock  called  Wind- 
cliff,  970  ft.  high,  3  m.  and  a  half  up  the  river.  The  streets  are  broad,  i^ere  occurs 
the  highest  tide  in  Europe,  rising  suddenly,  with  a  fierce  current,  often  50,  and  on 
rare  occasions  even  70  feet.  Large  vessels  reach  the  town.  One  of  the  wells  of  the 
town  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  tide.  Over  the  Wye  is  a  railway  bridge  combining 
the  suspension  and  tubular  principles  of  construction.  C.  has  a  magnificent  castle, 
built  in  the  11th  c,  and  a  fine  Benedictine  priory  recently  restored.  It  has  few  manu- 
factures, but  exports  corn,  cider,  bark,  iron,  millstones,  timber,  and  salmon.  Pop.  71, 
3,347.     In  1875,  1013  vessels,  of  31,586  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port. 

CHEQLT:.     See  Check,  ante. 

CHER,  a  tributary  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  Loire,  rising  near  Crocq,  in  the 
department  of  Creuse;  flows  first  n.  by  Auzances,  Evaux,  Montlu9,  and  St,  Amand; 
then  n.w.  through  the  department  of  C.  by  Yierzon;  then  westward  by  Selles,  Mont- 
richard,  and  Blere,  to  the  Loire,  which  it  joins  below  Tours.  Its  whole  length  is  about 
200  m. ;  and  it  is  navigable  for  the  last  47  of  its  course. — Cher,  the  central  department 
of  France,  to  which  the  above  river  gives  its  name,  is  situated  in  lat.  46"  25'  to  47"  39' 
n.,  and  in  long.  1'  55'  to  3"  10'  east.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  traversed  by  well- 
wooded  elevations,  and  produces  corn,  fruits,  wine,  hemp,  flax,  etc.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  pleasant.  Agriculture  and  pasturage  of  cattle  are  both  capable  of  improve- 
ment. Area,  upwards  of  2,700  sq.  miles.  Pop.  '76,  345,613.  C.  is  divided  into  the 
three  arrondissements — Bourges,  St.  Amand,  and  Sancerre.      Bourges  is  the  chief  town. 

CHEEAS'CO,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  n.  Italy,  situated  on  the  Tanaro,  30  m. 
s.e.  of  Turin.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  and  a  pop.  of  (1871)  4,694.  A  peace  was 
concluded  here  between  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1631.  On 
April  26,  1796,  the  place  was  taken  by  the  French;  and  here,  three  days  after,  the 
"Armistice  of  Cherasco"  was  concluded  between  the  Sardinian  commissioners  and 
Napoleon,  by  which  the  latter  obtained  the  right  of  free  passage  for  his  troops  through 
the  Sardinian  states;  and  the  treaty  that  followed  gave  to  the  French  republic  Savoy, 
Nice,  and  the  possessions  of  Piedmont  to  the  westward  of  the  Alps'  highest  ridge. 

CHERBOURG,  a  fortified  seaport  t.  and  arsenal  of  France  in  the  department  of 
Manche,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Cotentin,  on  the  English  channel,  and  opposite  the  w.  coast  of  the  isle  of 
Wight,  in  lat.  49°  40'  n.,  and  long.  1°  35'  west.  Napoleon  I.  began  to  build  the  great 
defenses  of  this  northern  stronghold  of  France.  His  nephew,  Napoleon  III. ,  developed 
his  plans,  but  not  with  the  original  view  of  an  invasion  of  England.  Occupying  a 
prominent  position  on  the  French  coast,  only  some  60  m.  removed  from  the  s.  shore 
of  England,  the  harbor-works  have  been  extended,  strengthened,  fortified,  and  provi- 
sioned with  cannon — the  dock-yards  improved,  and  facilities  of  embarkation  afforded, 
to  a  degi-ee  that,  as  it  is  unparalleled  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  not  unnaturally  excites 
the  lively  apprehension  of  Englishmen.  A  description  of  the  stupendous  breakwater 
of  C,  inclosing  a  space  of  nearly  2000  acres,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Breakwater. 
In  connection  with  its  fortifications,  this  breakwater  assumes  an  importance  that  attaches 
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to  no  other  work  of  the  kind  in  existence.  At  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  two  branches  of  the  breakwater  or  dif/ue,  tliere  is  a  center  fort  or  battery, 
measuring  o09  ft.  on  the  inner  line  of  the  parapet,  which  forms  a  flat  semi-ellipse.  The 
circular  forts  at  the  extremities  of  the  breakwater  are  remarkably  well  placed  for  pur- 
poses of  defense.  Behind  the  center  battery  there  is  to  be  an  elliptical  tower,  measuring 
225  ft.  on  the  major,  and  123  ft.  on  the  minor  axis.  Altouether  tliere  are  six  large  batter- 
ies on  the  mole.  The  entrances  to  the  harbor  are  round  the  ends  of  the  mole;  and  the 
passages  are  further  defended  by  the  fortitications  of  the  lie  Pelee,  and  by  the  batteries 
of  La  Roche  Chavaignac  and  fort  Querqueville.  A  series  of  coast  redoubts,  and  the 
two  large  fortitications  of  Les  Roches  des  Flamands  and  du  Homet,  are  situated  behind 
this  outer  zone  of  defense.  "The  arsenal,"  i^ays  Mr.  W.  11.  Russell,  who  visited  C.  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1860,  "is  inclo.sed  ])y  a  continuous  line  of  bastion  and  curtain  of  a 
verj'  elevated  profile,  defended  by  outworks,  wet  and  dry  ditclios,  and  by  profuse  bat- 
teries of  the  heaviest  guns,  either  in  casement  or  en  barbette.  Wherever  you  look,  you 
fancy  that  on  the  spol  you  occupy  are  speciall}'  pointed  dozens  of  the  dull  black  eyes 
from  their  rigid  lids  of  stone."  xVltogether,  besides  the  batteries  on  the  mole,  C.  is 
defended  by  24  regular  forts  and  redoubts.  The  town  itself  is  commanded  by  La  Roule 
(an  exceedingly  strong  fort)  and  fort  d'Octeville  on  the  heights  l)ehiud.  The  military 
port  of  C.  consists  of  an  outer  harbor  of  776  ft.  in  length  by  663  ft.  wide,  its  minimum 
depth  being  58  ft.,  and  the  entrance  to  which  is  206  ft.  wide  at  its  narrowest  point.  This 
harbor  communicates  by  means  of  a  lock  with  a  floating  basin,  957  ft.  long  by  712  wide. 
The  outer  harbor  has  four  building-slips  for  120-gan  sliii).s,  besides  some  smaller  slips, 
and  a  fine  graving-dock.  In  Aug.,  1858,  an  inner  floating-harl)or  was  inaugurated  by 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  in  presence  of  the  queen  and  many  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons of  Great  Britain.  This  harbor,  entirely  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  has  a  length  of 
about  930  yards,  and  a  breadth  of  437  yards,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  building- 
slips  and  capacious  graving-docks.  It  is  calculated  that  the  roads  of  C.  cannot,  on 
account  of  the  small  depth  of  the  greater  portion,  shelter  more  than  25  or  30  sail  of  the 
line,  and  about  as  many  frigates,  at  one  time.  C.  has  a  commercial  port  quite  distinct 
from  the  other,  situated  on  the  s.e. ;  but  it  displays  little  activity,  the  principal  exports 
being  eggs,  butter,  and  cattle.  The  town  itself  is'insignificant,  the  streets  being  narrow 
and  dirty;  and  there  are  no  public  buildings  of  note.  There  are  some  manufactures  of 
hosiery,  chemicals,  lace,  and  leather,  and  sugar  and  salt  refineries;  but  the  industrial 
energies  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  absorbed  in  the  arsenal  and  dock-yards. 
C.  is  a  very  ancient  place;  in  the  lOHi  c.  it  w^as  known  under  the  name  of  Carusburg. 
In  1758,  C.  was  taken  by  the  English,  who  destroyed  the  naval  and  military  works, 
and  levied  a  contribution  on  the  town.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  naval  and  military  forces 
(1876),  36,838. 

CHERBULIEZ,  Antoixe  ^liskk,  1797-1869:  a  native  of  Switzerland,  profes.sor  of 
political  economy  in  Geneva  and  in  tlie  national  polytechnic  school  in  Zurich.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  cyclopaedias  and  periodicals,  and  author  of  L'  Utilitaire,  and  Preces  de  la 
Science  economique. 

CHERBULIEZ,  Victor,  b.  1832;  a  Swiss  author,  the  son  of  a  Hebrew  professor  in 
Geneva.  He  has  written  manv  novels  for  the  Revue  (les  Deux  Moiules  (Paris),  among  them 
Le  Comte  Kostui;  Le  Prince  Vitale;  Paule  Mere;  Le  Roman  d'une  honnete  Femme;  and  Le 
Idee  de  Jean  Tetetrol. 

CHEK IBON,  or  Sheribon,  a  seaport  t.  of  Java,  situated  on  the  n.  coast,  125  m.  e.s.e. 
of  Batavia.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  coffee,  indigo,  and  teak-wood,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Dutch  governor.     Pop.  11,000. 

CHERIMOY'ER,  or  CniRiMOY.\,  Anona  cherimolin,  the  most  esteemed  fruit  of  Brazil 
and  Peru,  now  common  and  even  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  other 
tropical  countries  of  the  old  world.  It  is  a  fruit  of  most  delicious  flavor,  is  sometimes 
described  as  the  finest  of  all  fruits,  and  sometimes  as  inferior  only  to  the  mangostecn. 
It  V)elongs  to  the  same  genus  with  the  custard  apple  (q.v.).  Both  flowers  and  fruit  emit 
a  pleasant  fragrance,  but  when  the  tree  is  covered  with  blossom,  the  odor  is  so  strong  as 
to  be  almost  overpowering.  The  fruit  varies  from  the  size  of  an  orange  to  16  lbs.  or 
upwards  in  weight.  It  is  roundish,  or  heart-shaped.  Externally,  it  is  grecni.sh,  covered 
with  small  knobs  and  .scales.  The  skin  is  rather  thick  and  tougli.  Internally,  the  fruit 
is  snow-white  and  juicy,  and  contains  a  number  of  .small  brown  seed.s.  The  eatable  part 
is  soft  like  a  custard,  and  forms  almost  the  entire  mass  of  the  fruit.  The  C.  attains  its 
highest  excellence  only  in  particular  soils  and  situations,  and  some  varieties  are  much 
finer  than  otliers.  No  tropical  fruit  seems  better  to  deserve  a  higher  degree  of  attention 
than  it  has  yet  received  in  our  hot-houses. 

CHERKASK'.     See  Tcherkask. 

CHEROKEE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Alabama,  on  the  Georgia  border,  on  the  Coosa  and  Chat- 
tooga rivers,  reached  by  the  Selma,  Rome,  and  Dalton  railroad;  250  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
19,109—2691  colored.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  in  large  part  covered  with 
forests  of  pine  and  oak.     Productions  mainly  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Centre. 
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CHEROKEE,  a  co.  in  n.  w.  Georc^ia,  on  the  Etowah  river,  which  is  navigable  by 
steamboats;  620  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  14,  32.5—1623  colored.  It  lias  a  rolling  surface  and  fer- 
tile soil,  yielding  the  usual  agricultural  crops.     Co.  seat,  Canton. 

CHEROKEE,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Iowa,  on  Little  Sioux  and  Maple  rivers,  traversed  by  the 
Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  railroad;  600  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  8340.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
business.     Co.  seat,  Cherokee. 

CHEROKEE,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Kansas,  bordering  on  Missouri  and  the  Indian  territory; 
604  sq.m.;  pop.  80,  21,907.  It  is  an  agricultural  region,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
Missouri,  Fort  Scott,  and  Gulf  railroad.     Co.  seat,  Columbus. 

CHEROKEE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  North  Carolina,  the  extreme  point  of  the  state,  adjoining 
Georgia  and  Tennessee;  G.jO  sq.m. ;  pop.  80,  8182.  It  has  a  mountainous  forest-covered 
surface,  and  is  little  cultivated.     Co.  seat.  Murphy. 

CHEROKEE,  a  co.  in  e.  Texas,  between  the  Angelina  and  the  Neches  rivers,  inter- 
sected by  the  International  and  Great  Northern  railroad;  1144  sq.m.;  pop.  80,  16,724 — 
5710  colored.  It  is  in  an  excellent  agricultural  region,  consisting  of  alternating  wood- 
land and  prairie.     Co.  seat.  Rusk. 

CHEROKEES,  in  their  own  tongue  called  Tsanaghee,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the 
United  States,  now  settled  in  the  Indian  territory,  where  they  occupy  5,960  sq.m.  in  the 
n.e.,  and  8,500  along  the  n.  side.  Their  original  home  was  in  the  country  now  forming 
portions  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee.  They  were  then  in 
two  great  divisions,  the  Ottare,  or  Otari,  dwelling  in  the  mountainous  districts,  and  the 
Airate,  or  Erati,  occupying  the  lower  lands;  and  they  were  further  divided  into  seven 
clans,  each  of  which  prohibited  intermarriage  between  its  own  members.  They  adhered 
to  the  English  in  early  colonial  times,  formally  recognized  the  king  in  1730,  and  in  1755 
ceded  territory  and  permitted  the  establishment  of  English  forts.  The  tribe  Avas  con- 
siderably advanced  in  civilization  when  the  war  of  the  revolution  began.  They  clung 
to  the  royalist  side,  and  in  consequence  their  country  was  laid  waste  by  American  forces. 
They  were  subjugated  after  a  few  years  of  intermittent  war,  during  which  they  lost 
much  territory,  and,  by  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  Nov.  28,  1785,  they  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  their  hunting 
grounds.  "Then  began  the  ever-recurring  story  of  white  man's  encroachment  and  red 
man's  resistance,  with  the  ultimate  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  intruders.  By  treaties 
in  1791  and  1798,  portions  of  their  territory  were  surrendered,  and  many  of  their  people 
emigrated  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  1817,  the  C.  on  the  Arkansas  numbered  3,000. 
Those  who  remained  in  their  old  territory  abandoned  hunting,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  them  lived  by  agriculture.  But  the  white  men  of  Georgia,  who  coveted  their  lands, 
demanded  the  removal  of  the  remaining  C.  notwithstanding  the  great  services  which 
they  had  rendered  (1812-15)  in  the  war  with  England;  and  though  the  Indians  were 
entirely  peaceable,  generally  industrious,  and  were  fast  becoming  Christianized  by  the 
efforts  of  Moravian  missionaries  and  those  of  the  American  board,  the  clamor  for  their 
removal  prevailed,  and  in  Julj^  1817,  they  were  forced  to  exchange  their  eastern  lands 
for  territory  w^  of  the  Mississippi.  The  end  was  not  effected,  however,  without  much 
trouble  and  bloodshed.  Georgia  passed  laws  extending  over  the  territorj-  of  the  C. ,  by 
which  the  Indians  were  practically  outlawed,  deprived  of  citizenship,  and  prohibited 
from  being  witnesses.  They  appealed  to  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  and  that  body — 
which  long  afterward  decided  that  a  negro  had  no  rights  that  a  white  man  w^as  bound 
to  respect — refused  the  Indians  the  right  to  bring  an  action ;  and  finally  the  general 
government  confessed  its  inability  to  fulfill  its  own  treaty  obligations.  But  this  inability 
did  not  prevent  the  federal  government  (in  1835)  from  making  a  treaty  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  for  the  removal  of  the  whole  of  them,  and  three  years  later  an  armed 
force  was  sent  into  their  country  to  compel  the  removal.  At  that  time  the  whole  number 
of  Indians  in  their  old  homes  was  about  27,000.  The  Indians  were  themselves  divided; 
one  section,  led  by  .John  Ross,  at  first  opposed,  but  at  last  directed  the  removal.  Within 
a  few  5-ears,  after  much  difficulty  and  not  a  few  murders,  their  removal  was  effected. 
Since  their  occupation  of  a  share  of  the  Indian  territory,  the  C.  have  greatly  advanced 
in  learning  and  in  material  prosperity.  About  1821,  a  member  of  the  tribe  invented  an 
alphabet,  and  books  and  newspapers  have  been  printed  in  their  own  language  for  half  a 
century.  In  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  they  at  first  favored  the  confederates,  but  the 
majority  soon  came  over  to  the  union  side.  Between  the  two  armies,  their  territory 
suffered  severely,  and  they  were  compelled  to  emancipate  their  slaves.  The  territory  of 
the  C.  now  amounts  to  about  5,000,000  acres,  and  they  have,  in  the  keeping  of  the 
United  States,  school  and  orphan  funds  to  the  amount  of  about  $1,600,000.  They  are 
governed  by  a  national  committee  and  council  elected  for  two  j-ears,  and  a  chief  who  is 
chosen  for  four  years.  In  1873,  the  C.  numbered  17,217,  and  they  had  63  schools  with 
1,884  pupils.  They  live  in  well-built  villages,  and  are  peaceable  and  industrious. 
Tahlequah  is  their  chief  town. 

CHEREY,  Cerasus,  a  genus  or  sub-genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  best  known  yields 
one  of  our  most  esteemed  stone-fruits.  This  is  usually  regarded  as  a  sub-genus  of  pru- 
nus  (see  Plum),  but  is  erected  by  some  botanists  into  a  distinct  genus  on  very  slender 
grounds,  the  most  obvious  distinction  between  the  species  of  cerasus  and  the  true  species 
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ot  prunusheing  that,  in  the  former,  the  young  leaves  are  conduplicate,  or  folded  up,  and', 
in  the  latter  they  are  convolute,  or  rolled  together.  Two  species  are  pretty  geuerallj' 
regarded  as  tlie  parents  of  the  garden  clierries  usually  cultivated,  pni/tun  or  cinttnig 
avium,  and  P.  ccfasrts  or  C.  vul;/<tris — the  former  having  the  underside  of  the  leaves 
hairy  and  a  small  austere  fruit;  the  latter  having  smooth  shining  leaves  and  a  more  juicy 
fruit.  C.  ai-itim  attains  a  height  of  40  to  50  feet  C.  rulgaris  is  a  smaller  tree.  Both 
have  white  flowers  in  clusters^ or  nearly  sessile  umbels,  and  both  are  generall^v  regarded 
as  natives  of  Britain,  and  of  the  middle  and  s.  of  Europe.  In  a  wild  state,  they  are 
usually  called  Geax  (//?//;/ /u ).  and  C.  acitim  is  frequently  jilanted — not  only  because  it  is 
exceedingly  ornamental  wlicn  in  flower,  but  also  as  a  timber-tree,  being  of  rapid  growth, 
with  lirm,  strong,  close-grained  wood,  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  cabinet-malcers,  turn- 
ers, and  musical-instrument  makers.  But  according  to  some  botanists,  there  is  only  one 
species,  of  which  these  are  varieties ;  and  according  to  others,  C.  riilr/an's  is  a  native  of  Syria 
and  other  parts  of  western  Asia,  and  is  only  naturali/xd  in  Europe,  having  been  first 
brought  to  Italy  by  Lucullus,  after  his  victory  over  Mithridates(74]5.c.).  from  Kerasunt, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Bhick  sea,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  cultivated  varie- 
ties of  tlie  C.  are  verv  numerous,  and  differ  ver}'  considerably  in  si/.e,  color,  and  flavor. 
The  fruit  of  tlie  C.  supi)lies  tiie  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  France  with  a  principal 
article  of  food,  especially  the  wood-cutters  and  eharcoal-lmrners  of  the  forests;  and 
among  tiieir  modes  of  preparing  it  is  that  of  making  it  a  principal  ingredient  in  .soups. 
It  ripens  in  Norway  and  East  Bothnia  as  far  n.  as  lat.  63°.  In  some  parts  of  Germany, 
the  public  roads  are  lined  for  manj-  miles  together  with  avenues  of  C.  trees.  Besides  its 
use  for  the  dessert  and  for  preserves,  the  C.  is  extensively  used  for  making  liquors.  See 
KiusciiwASSKK  and  ^Iarasciiino.  Varieties  of  C.  with  double  flowers,  and  with  pen- 
dulous branches,  are  frecpiently  planted  for  ornament  in  .shrubberies,  and  few  trees  or 
shrubs  are  more  beautiful.  The  <ill-»niiits  C.  produces  flowers  almost  all  summer,  and 
even  in  autumn.  Its  fruit  is  small  and  rather  acid. — The  other  species  of  C.  are  numer- 
ous. Some  species  are  low,. or  even  prostrate  shrubs,  as  C.  or  P.  chamc-cerams,  the 
Ground  C.  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  of  Siberia;  and  C.  or  P.  jmmila,  the  Sand  C.  of 
North  America. — The  genus  or  sub-genus  ccrnsus  contains  also  the  different  kinds  of 
bird  C.  (q.v.)  and  choke  C.  (q.v.),  including  the  American  Wild  C,  famous  for  its  med- 
icinal bark;  the  Maiialeij  (C.  or  P.  inahakh)  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  the  Capollim 
(C.  or  P.  cnjwUiiii)  of  Mexico  and  Peru — the  first  famous  for  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers, 
and  the  second  for  the  fragrance  of  its  fruit;  and  the  Cherry-laurel  (q.v.). 

CHERRY-LAUEEL,  or  Laurel-Cherry,  a  name  given  to  those  species  of  pn/})vs  or 
ccrasun  (see  CiiEitKv)  which  have  evergreen  leaves.  They  are  also  often  called  Laurel. 
They  have  small  flowers  in  long  racemes,  and  small  fruit;  the  fruit  of  a  nauseous  taste; 
and  most  parts  of  the  plant,  but  particularly  the  leaves  and  kernels,  remarkably  abound- 
ing in  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid,  and  theiefore  very  poisonous. — Tlie  Common  Cherry- 
laurel,  sometimes  called  the  Bay-laurel  or  Laurel-bay,  very  often  spoken  of  simply  as 
the  Laurel  or  Common  Laurel  {primus  or  cerastis  laiiro-cerasus),  is  a  shrub,  sometimes 
of  very  large  size,  with  ovato-lanceolate,  convex,  smooth,  remotely  serrated,  shining,  yel- 
lowish green  leaves,  and  erect  racemes  of  flowers.  It  is  original!}'  from  Asia,  but  is  now 
natural izeil  throughout  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common  ornamental 
shrubs  in  liritiiin,  where  it  suffers  only  from  such  severe  frosts  as  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  and  cuttings.  Its  leaves  resemble  bitter  almonds  m 
smell  and  taste,  aiid  coiitainin  great  abundance  the  same  essential  oil  (.see  Almonds, 
Volatile  Oil  ok),  rich  in  hydrocyanic  acid.  From  these  leaves,  by  maceration  in 
water  for  24  hours,  and  siili.sequent  distillation,  is  obtained  the  hnird-iratcr  (q.v.),  or 
ehcrryhturd  irater,  sometimes  employed  in  medicine  as  a  substitute  for  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  which  formerlj'  was  so  much  u.sed  as  a  poison.  The  leaves  are  sometimes 
employed  also  for  flavoring  puddings,  sauces,  etc.,  and  are  safer  for  such  purpo.ses  than 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  lnit  ought  to  be  used  with  caution. — Another  species,  also  very 
common  as  an  ornamental  shrub  in  Britain,  but  not  quite  .so  hardy  as  the  common: 
cherry-laurel,  is  the  Portuoal  Laurel  (pnimiH  or  ccrnnus  LvsitanicH),  a  native  of  Por- 
tugal, a  large  shrub — sometimes  a  tree — with  dark -green  leaves  and  lateral  racemes.  It 
does  not  grow  .so  well  under  the  sliade  of  trees  as  the  common  cherry-laurel.  From  the 
dissimilaritv  of  form  and  color  of  their  leaves,  tliese  species  present  a  pleasant  appearance 
when  mixed,  as  they  usually'  are,  in  the  shrubbery. 

CIIEUBY  VALLEY,  a  village  in  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  68  m.  w.  of  Albany,  reached  by 
way  of  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  railroad;  pop.  of  town.ship,  75,  2,240.  The  village 
was  the  scene  of  a  massacre  of  Americans,  Oct.  11,  1778,  by  Indians  and  tories  under 
direction  of  British  oflicers;  16  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  army  and  32  inhabitants, 
nearly  all  women  and  children,  were  killed,  and  all  others  carried  into  captivity.  Every 
bouse  in  the  settlement  was  burned. 

CHERSIPIIRON,  an  architect  of  Crete,  who,  with  his  .son  Metagenes,  built  or  began. 
to  build  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at  Epliesus,  eoniinenced  about  600  R.c.  The  col- 
umns were  erected  about  40  years  later.  It  was  comiileted  220  j-ears  after  its  com- 
mencement, and  a  few  years  afterwards  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  in  which 
Alexander  the  gre.it  was  born.  This  temple  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  sevea. 
wonders  of  the  world. 
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CHEE'SO,  an  island  of  Illyria,  Ix'longing  to  Austria,  in  the  Adriatic,  13  m.  s.s.w.  of 
Fiunie.  A  bridge  unites  it  with  the  adjoining  isle  of  Lossini.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
105  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  of  (1869)  14,000.  Its  surface  is  generally  hilly  and  rugged,  with 
forests  in  the  north.  The  chief  town  is  Cherso,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  w.  side. 
Pop.  '69.  7,590. 

CHERSON .     See  Kherson. 

CHERSONESUS,  the  ancient  name  of  several  peninsulas  and  promontories  in  Europe, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Crimea  (q.v.),  0.  Taurica;  Gallipoli  (q.v.),  C.  Thra- 
eia;  and  Jutland  (q.v.),  C.  Cimbrica. 

CHERT,  or  Hornstone,  a  variety  of  quartz,  always  massive,  and  having  a  kind  of 
granular  appearance  and  structure.  It  is  common  in  the  mountain  limestone,  oolite, 
and  greensand  formations;  sometimes  forms  rocks;  and  often  contains  petrifactions. 
It  passes  into  common  quartz  and  chalcedony,  also  into  flint  and  flinty  slate.  Its  colors 
4re  gray,  white,  red,  j-ellow,  green,  or  brown.  The  name  C.  is  sometimes  limited  ta 
the  finer  varieties,  and  the  coarser  are  called  hornstone. — The  name  C.  is  very  commonly 
given  to  the  silicious  concretions  which  occur  as  nodules  and  layers  in  limestone  rocks, 
like  flints  in  the  chalk.  When  these  materials  exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the 
limestone  useless  for  economical  purposes,  it  is  said  to  be  "cherty." 

CHERTSEY  (Anglo-Saxon,  Ceort's  Eye  or  Island),  a  t.  in  the  co.  of  Surrej",  on  a  low- 
strip  of  land  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  and 
the  brook  from  Virginia  water,  20  m.  w.s.w.  of  London.  It  is  irregularly  built,  chiefly 
consisting  of  two  long  cross- streets,  and  is  surrounded  by  villas.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
malt  and  flour.  Many  vegetables  are  raised  for  the  London  market.  Pop.  '71,  3,146. 
C.  arose  in  a  monasterj^  founded  in  666,  and  rebuilt  in  964  l)y  Edgar  and  the  Benedictine 
monks.  The  South  Saxon  kings  had  a  seat  here  during  the  heptarchy.  Charles  James 
Fox  lived  on  St.  Aiiue"s  hill,  an  abrupt  elevation  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  Cowlej^ 
the  poet  resided  in  Chertsey. 

CHERTJB,  in  the  plural  cJierubim  or  cherubs,  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  winged  creature 
with  a  human  countenance,  which  in  the  Scriptures  is  almost  always  represented  in 
connection  with  Jehovah,  and  especially  as  drawing  his  chariot-throne.  Cherubim  are 
first  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  guards  of  paradise;  a  C.  with  a  flaming  sword 
hindered  the  return  of  the  expelled  human  pair.  In  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  taberna- 
cle, and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  cherubim  wrought  in  embossed  metal  were  represented 
above  the  mercy-seat,  or  covering  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  so  that  they  appeared  to 
rise  out  of  it.  Figures  of  cherubim  were  also  wrought  into  the  hangings  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  The  cherubim  that  appear  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  and  the  revelations  of  John 
depart  much  from  the  early  representations.  In  Ezekiel  they  have  the  body  of  a  man, 
whose  head,  besides  a  human  countenance,  has  also  that  of  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle;; 
they  are  provided  with  four  wings,  two  of  which  support  the  chariot  of  Jehovah,  and 
serve  to  fly,  while  the  other  two  cover  the  body;  the  hands  are  under  the  wings,  and 
the  whole  body  is  spangled  with  innumerable  eyes.  In  the  revelation,  four  cherubim, 
covered  with  eyes,  and  having  six  wings,  surround  the  throne  of  Jehovah;  the  first  has 
the  face  of  a  lion,  the  second  of  an  ox,  the  third  of  a  man,  and  the  fourth  of  an  eagle. 
This  gave  rise  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  symbolical  figures  of  the  four  evangelists, 
the  human  countenance  being  associated  with  Matthew,  that  of  the  lion  with  Mark,  of 
the  ox  with  Luke,  and  of  the  eagle  with  .John.  Most  Jewish  writers  and  Christian 
fathers  conceived  the  cherubim  as  angels;  and  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  in  his  Ctkstial 
Hiernrdiy,  makes  them  a  separate  class  in  the  first"  hierarchy.  Most  theologians  also 
considered  them  as  angels,  until  Michaelis  showed  tliem  to  be  a  poetical  creation;  and 
Herder,  in  his  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  compared  them  tothe  gritfins  that  Avatch  treasures, 
and  other  fabulous  figures.  In  Christian  art,  they  are  generallj'  represented  as  sexless 
figures,  with  wings  from  the  shoulders,  the  legs  also  being  either  covered  by  wings,  or 
having  wings  substituted  for  them.  Very  often  they  have  also  a  glory'  round  the 
head. 

CHERUBINI,  Logi-Carlo-Zexobio-Salvatoke-Maria,  an  eminent  musical  com- 
poser, was  b.  at  Florence  in  1760,  and  received  his  early  musical  training  there  under 
the  Felici  (father  and  son),  P.  Bizzari,  and  C.  Castrucci.  He  afterwards  "studied  for  a 
year  at  Bologna  under  Sarti,  to  whom  he  owed  his  thorough  knowledge  of  counterpoint 
and  fugue.  He  visited  London  in  1784,  where  he  brought  out  two  operas,  Im  Finta 
Principi.ssa  and  Giulio  Sabino,  and  afterwards  settled  in  "Paris  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  paying  occasional  visits  to  Italy.  His  Ifigenia  in  Aulide  appeared  in  1788;  and  in 
1791,  his  Loelolska,  which  work  first  secured  proper  appreciation  for  his  genius,  and 
effected  a  change  in  the  whole  character  of  the  French  school  of  compositron.  These 
operas  were  followed  in  succession  by  Elisa.  Medea,  Les  Deux  Journees  (also  known  as 
DieWassertrdrjer),  Anacreon,  and  UEoiellerie  Portugaise.  His  latest  opera,  xili  Babei,  was 
produced,  after  a  long  interval,  in  1833.  Besides  operas,  C.  wrote  numerous  masses, 
motets,  and  other  sacred  compositions  of  so  great  merit,  that  Beethoven  regarded  him 
as  the  greatest  living  master  of  sacred  music;  also  quartets  for  the  violin^  viola,  and 
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violoncello,  and  symphonies.  His  latest  work,  Cours  de  Contrepoint  et  de  Fugue,  appeared 
in  1885.  C.  died  at  Paris  in  1843,  and  his  Requiem,  the  last  of  his  masses,  was  performed 
at  his  funeral  service. 

CHERUBI NI,  3IARIA  LiTioi  Caklo  Zenobi  Salvador,  one  of  the  best  Italian  com- 
posers, was  b.  Sept.  8,  17G0,  at  Florence,  and  d.  Mar.  15,  1842,  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
director  of  the  conservatoire.  In  his  thirteenth  year,  by  his  early  compositions — a  mass 
and  an  intermezzo — he  attracted  the  attention  of  Sarti,  who  received  him  as  a  pupil.  In 
the  interval  from  1780  to  1788,  he  composed  eleven  Italian  operas,  including  Ijiyenia  in, 
Aulide,  the  most  successful  of  the  series.  In  1784,  he  visited  London.  Alter  1786,  C. 
resided  chiefly  in  Paris,  whence  his  fame  rapidly  extended  over  Europe.  Besides  the 
Ififjenia,  his  chief  pieces  are  Deinoplwon  (1788),  Lodoiaka  (1791),  Elisa  (1794),  Medee  (1797), 
the  Portugue><e  Inn  (1798),  Lch  Deux  Journees,  and  Anacreon.  C.  also  composed  church 
music,  chamber  music,  etc.,  with  singular  beauty  and  success.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  richness  of  his  instrumental  music,  wliich  was  once  made  a  ground  of  objec- 
tion, now  appears  moderate  as  contrasted  with  the  monstrous  prodigalities  of  the  modern 
orchestra.     See  Cherubini:  Memorials  illustrating  his  Life,  by  Bellasis  (Lond.  1874). 

CHEEUSCI,  a  German  tribe  first  mentioned  by  Ca?sar.  They  first  dwelt  n.  of  the 
Silva  Bacencis,  or  Ilarz  forest,  but  the  e.\act  boundaries  of  their  territory  cannot  be 
ascertained.  They  are  chiefly  memorable  in  connection  with  their  great  leader  Arminius, 
or  Hermann,  who,  having  formed  an  alliauce  with  other  German  tribes,  attacked  and 
annihilated  the  Roman  legions  under  Varus,  in  the  forest  of  Teutoburg,  9  a.d.  After 
the  death  of  Arminius,  internal  strifes  broke  out  among  the  C,  and  Tacitus  says  that 
they  were  subjugated  by  the  Chatti,  a  neighboring  tribe.  Notwithstanding  this,  they 
again  appear  as  the  chief  trilje  in  the  military  league  of  the  Saxons  about  the  end  of  the 
3d  century.  -  In  the  beginning  of  the  4th  c,  they  are  included  among  the  peoples  who 
had  leagued  against  Coustantine,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  same  are  still  mentioned 
distinctively  by  Claudian. 

CHER  TIL,  Anthriscus  cerrfoUum,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  which  has  been  long  culti- 
vated as  a  pot-herb,  and  used  in  soups  and  for  a  garnisli,  etc.,  in  the  same  manner  as 
parsley.  It  is  much  more  used  in  some  i)arts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  Britain. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  England.  The  leaves  have  a 
peculiar,  somewhat  sweetish,  pleasantly  aromatic  smell  and  taste,  by  which  the  plant 
may  be  known  from  its  congener  anthriscus  vulgaris  or  scandix  anthrisctis,  a  poisonous 
weed,  whose  leaves  have  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  which  is  also  distinguished  by  its 
hispid  fruit.  There  is  a  variety  of  C.  with  large  roots,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  culti- 
vated.— The  umbelliferous  plant  called  Venus'  Comb  or  SiiEPnEKo's  Needle  {scandix 
pecten  or  S.  ptecten  veneris),  a  native  of  Britain  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  often 
found  in  corn-fields,  and  remarkable  for  the  appearance  and  large  size  of  its  fruit, 
and  another  species  (6'.  australis)  which  grows  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  have  a  taste  and 
smell  resembling  C.,  and  are  used  in  the  same  way  on  the  continent.  Sweet  C.  or 
Sweet  Cicely  (myrrhis  odorata;  scandix  odorata  of  the  older  botanists),  a  native  of  the 
s.  of  Europe  and  of  some  parts  of  Asia,  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  houses  in 
Britain,  although  probably  not  a  true  native,  is  frequently  cultivated  in  Germany  under 
the  name  ol  tipanish  V.  or  anise  chervil.  In  Scotland, 'the  plant  is  commonly  called 
myrrh  by  the  peasantry.  Its  smell  is  peculiarly  attractive  to  bees;  and  the  insides  of 
empty  liiVes  are  sometimes  rubbed  with  its  leaves,  to  induce  swarms  to  enter. — The 
species  of  charophyllum,  coarse  weeds,  are  also  called  chervil. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY,  the  largest  inlet  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  being 
200  m.  long,  and  from  4  to  40  broad.  Its  entrance,  12  m.  wide,  has,  on  the  n.,  cape 
Charles,  in'lat.  37'  3'  n.,  and  long.  76  2'  w. ;  and  on  the  s.,  cape  Henry,  in  lat.  36°  56'  n., 
and  long.  76'  4'  w.,  both  promontories  being  in  Virginia.  C.  B.  has  numerous  arms, 
which  receive  many  navigable  rivers,  such  as  the  Suscpiehanna  and  the  Patapsco  on  the 
n.,  through  Maryland;  the  James  on  the  s.w.,  from  Virginia;  and  the  Potomac  on  the 
w.,  between  tliesc  two  states.  Unlike  the  shallow  sounds  towards  the  s.  (see  Carolinas), 
this  network  of  gulfs  and  estuaries,  to  say  nothing  of  its  noble  feeders,  affords  depth 
of  water  for  ships  of  any  burden,  virtually  carrying  the  ocean  up  to  the  wharves  of 
Baltimore  and  the  arsenals  of  Washington. 

CHESEBRO',  Caroline,  1825-73;  a  native  of  New  York,  author  of  a  number  of 
works  of  fiction,  mostly  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature;  among  them.  Dreamland  l>y 
Diiyli'jht;  The  Little  Crossbfarers;  T7ie  Fisherman's  Danghtfr;  The  Beautiful  Gate;  and 
The  For  in  the  Jlouseliold.  She  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Packer  institute,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CHE  SELDEN,  William,  an  English  surgeon  and  anatomist,  was  b.  in  1688,  at  Bar- 
row-ontlic  Hill,  in  Leicestershire.  He  commenced  his  medical  studies  at  fifteen,  at 
twenty-three  established  himself  as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  elected  a  f«?liow  of  the  royal  society.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  surgeon  to  St. 
Thomas's,  St.  George's,  and  Westminster  hospitals,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation 
«8  an  operator.      In  this  respect,  few  surgeons,  if  any,  ever  surpassed  him.     He  died  at 
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Bath,  11th  April,  1752-  C.'s  principal  works  axe  Aiuitomy  of  tJie  Human  Body  (1713), 
long  a  text-book  on  Gu;  subject  in  England ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Operation  for  the  Stone 
(1723);  and  Osteology,  or  Anatoiny  of  the  Bones  (1733).  He  also  contributed  several 
valuable  papers  to  the  philosophical  transactions  of  the  royal  society. 

CHESHIRE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  New  Hampshire,  bordering  on  Vermont  and  Massachu- 
setts, bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Connecticut  and  drained  by  the  Ashuelot  river,  and 
traversed  by  the  Ashuelot  and  Cheshire  railroad;  770  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,28,734.  It  has  a 
hilly  surface,  with  some  mountains,  the  highest  being  Grand  Mouaduock.  There  are 
several  small  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  county.  The  soil  is  fertile,  particularly  along  the 
rivers.  The  chief  productions  are  grain,  potatoes,  hay,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  and  maple 
sugar;  and  there  are  also  mauy  manufactories.     Co.  seat,  Keene. 

CHESHIRE,  a  maritime  co.  in  the  w.  of  England,  bounded  n.  by  the  river  Mersey,  and 
partly  also  by  the  Irish  sea,  in  lat.  52"  56'  to  53  5-1'  n.,  long.  V  47'  to  3'fll'  west.  Its 
greatest  length  from  n.e.  to  s.w.  is  58  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  32;  area,  1052  sq.m.,  of 
which  onlj^  -^^  is  uncultivated;  circuit,  200  m.,  of  which  8  are  coa.st.  The  surface  forms 
an  extensive  nearly  level  plain  between  the  Derbj^shire  and  Welsh  mountains,  well 
wooded,  and  studded  with  small  lakes  or  meres,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  grazing  and 
dairy  tracts,  which  are  among  the  most  important  in  England.  This  plain,  comprising 
four  fifths  of  the  surface,  rests  on  new  red  sandstone,  and  is  crossed,  near  the  middle, 
by  a  tract  of  high  ground  running  s.w.  from  a  promontory  overlooking  the  Mersey,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Weaver,  to  Beeston  castle  rock,  366  ft.  high.  On  the  e.  border  of  the 
CO.  is  a  line  of  new  red  sandstone  hills.  In  the  n.e.  is  part  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field 
In  the  e.  are  large  tracts  of  peat,  and  much  of  the  co.  is  wet  and  rushy.  The  n.w.  par- 
of  C.  forms  a  hammer-headed  peninsula  called  Wirral,  about  8  m.  broad,  between  the 
estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey.  Coal-measures  appear  on  the  w.  side  of  this  peninsula, 
as  well  as  on  the  w.  border  of  the  main  part  of  the  county.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Dee,  Mersey,  and  Weaver,  which  are  navigable.  The  Dee  skirts  the  co.  on  the  w.  55 
m.,  and  the  Mersey  on  the  n.  for  40  miles.  The  Weaver  rises  in  the  e.  part  of  the  co., 
and  runs  40  m.  w.n.w.  into  the  Mersey.  The  co.  contains  an  almost  unrivaled  system 
of  canals,  including  the  celebrated  Bridgewater  canal,  and  is  traversed  by  the  main  line 
of  the  London  and  Liverpool  railway,  and  the  Crewe,  Chester,  and  Holj^head  railway. 
The  chief  mineral  products  are  rock-salt  and  coal.  The  rock-salt,  discovered  in  1670, 
and  mined  by  gunpowder,  is  found  near  the  Weaver  and  its  branches,  especiallj-  near 
Norwich,  at  the  deph  of  28  to  48  yards,  in  two  beds,  the  upper  one  being  15  to  25  yai'ds, 
and  the  lower  one  above  40  yards  thick,  under  a  stratum  of  hard  rock,  25  to  35  yards 
thick.  The  mines,  one  occupying  35  acres,  when  lighted  up,  resemble  a  fairj'  palace 
sparkling  with  gems  and  crystal.  Much  salt  is  also  made  from  brine-springs  20  to  40 
yards  deep.  Coal  is  worked  in  the  n.e.  part  of  the  county.  There  are  also  lead  (with 
cobalt)  and  copper-mines,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  co.  freestone,  limestone, 
millstone,  and  marl  are  found.  The  climate  is  moist.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  clayey  or 
sandy  loam,  with  marl  and  peat,  and  very  fertile.  The  soil  and  climate  are  well  fitted 
for  pasturing,  dairy-farming,  and  cheese-making,  which  are  the  chief  agricultural  occu- 
pations. Arout  160,000  cows  are  kept  in  C,  and  the  quantity  of  cheese  annually  pro- 
duced is  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  30,000  tons — the  best  being  made  on  the  strongest 
lands.  The  hedgerows  abound  in  oaks.  C.  is  a  manufacturing  as  well  as  an  agricultural 
county.  Pop.  in  1871,  561,131.  The  chief  town  are  Chester  (the  co.  town),  Mac- 
clesfield, Stockport,  Congleton,  Knutsford,  and  Birkenhead.  The  co.  of  C.  returns  6 
members  to  parliament.  C.  has  some  Roman  roads,  tumuli,  barrows,  remains  of 
religious  houses,  and  many  old  castles  and  halls.  The  12th  Roman  legion  occupied  Ches- 
ter till  the  3d  century.  Egbert,  in  828,  added  C.  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
William  the  conqueror  erected  C.  into  a  co.  palatine,  under  Hugh  Lupus,  with  an 
independent  parliament  and  8  barons.  Henry  VIII.  subordinated  it  to  the  English  crown ; 
but  C.  did  uot  send  representatives  to  the  English  parliament  till  1549,  and  the  separate 
jurisdiction  ceased  entirely  only  in  1831. 

CHESNE,  Andbe  Du.     See  Duchesne,  ante. 

CHESNEY,  Charles  Cornwallis,  1826-76;  a  brevet-col.  in  the  Brit ish  royal  engi- 
neers, who  first  attracted  attention  by  A  Military  Vieio  of  Recent  Campaigns  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  published  in  1863,  which  was  followed  two  years  later  by  Campaigns  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  both  having  reference  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United 
States.  The  work  from  which  he  received  the  greatest  fame  at  home  was  Waterloo  Lec- 
tures. He  published,  also.  The  Military  Resources  of  Prussia  and  France.;  Recent  Changes 
in  the  Art  of  War;  and  Essays  in  Modern  Military  Biography. 

CHESNEY,  Francis  Rawdon,  1789-1872,  a  British  soldier  who  projected  and  led 
the  Euphrates  expedition  by  an  overland  route  to  India  in  1835-6.  He  was  a  brig.gen. 
in  China  in  1843,  maj.gen.  in  1855,  and  gen.  in  1868.  He  wrote  Expedition  for  the  Survey 
of  Euphrates  and  Tigris;  Obsert  ations  on  the  Past  and  Present  States  oj  Fire-arms;  Russo- 
Turkish  Campaigns  of  1828-29;  and  Narrative  of  the  Euphrates  Exj)edition. 
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CHESS  (Fr.  ecTiecs,  Ger.  scJiach).  The  origiu  of  this,  the  most  purely  intellectual  of 
all  games  of  skill,  has  been  much  disputed ;  thus  much  may  now  be  considered  as  cer- 
tain, that,  under  the  Sanscrit  name  of  cktiturarif/a,  a  game,  essentially  the  same  as  mod- 
ern C,  was  played  in  Hindustan  nearly  5, 000  years  ago.  In  its  gradual  diffusion  through 
the  world  in  succeeding  ages,  the  game  has  undergone  many  alterations  and  moditica- 
tions,  both  in  nature  and  in  namcT;  but  marked  traces  of  its  early  Asiatic  origin  and 
descent  are  still  discerned  by  the  learned  in  its  nomenclature  and  other  characteristics. 
From  Hindustan,  C.  spread  into  Persia,  and  thence  into  Arabia.  The  Arabs,  it  would 
appear,  in  the  8th  c,  introduced  the  game  into  Spain  and  the  rest  of  western  Europe; 
and  in  England,  chess-play  seems  to  have  been  known  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest. 
Into  Constantinople,  and  probabi}'  some  other  cities  of  eastern  Europe,  the  game  may 
have  been  imported  from  Persia  at  a  period  earlier  than  its  Moorish  conveyance  into  Spain. 

The  original  Hindu  game  w;is  played  on  a  board  of  sixty-four  squares,  as  now,  but 
hy  four  pemons,  two  being  allied  against  two,  as  in  whist.  Hence  the  name  cfiaturcmga, 
iromcluttur,  "four,"  and  anga,  "a  member"  or  "component  part."  The  nuniesJiatranj, 
used  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  is  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit.  The  English,  French,  and 
other  European  names  are  derived  from  the  Persian  term  fcJuiIi,  "king."  Check,  tho 
warning  .when  the  king  is  in  danger,  is  but  another  form  oishah;  in  fact,  "king"  is 
sometimes  used  for  "check,"  and  in  German  schach  is  both  the  name  of  the  game  and 
the  term  of  warning.  The  term  rook  is  from  the  Sans,  roka,  Pers.  rukh,  meaning  a  ship  • 
or  chariot;  pawti  is  said  to  be  from  peon,  an  attendant,  or  foot-soldier. 

The  books  written  upon  C.  "  would  form  a  tolerably  large  library."  Of  works  on  the 
antiquities  of  the  subject,  we  may  mention  Dr.  D.  Forbes's  Histon/  of  Chess  (Lond.  1860). 
The  best  modern  practical  works  on  the  art  of  chess-play  are  the  Cliessplaycr's  Haiul- 
hook;  C.  Praxis;  and  Chess:  Theory  emd  Practice',  by  Staunton;  Morphy's  Games  at  C, 
edited  byLowenthal;  Jaenisch's  Treatise  on  the  Openings,  translated  by  Walker;  and 
Horwitz  and  Kling's  Collection  of  End-games.  The  subject  is  also  pretty  fully  treated  in 
Chambers's  Information  for  the  People,  "In-door  Amusements." 

The  game  of  C.  is  played  upon  a  square  board  marked  out  into  sixty-four  square 
divisions,  which  are  colored  alternately  black  and  wliite,  in  order  the  more  clearly  to 
determine  and  denote  the  respective  movements  of  the  several  pieces.  In  placing  the 
board  for  play,  each  pla3'er  must  always  have  a  white  corner  square  at  his  right  hand. 
There  are  two  sets  of  pieces,  of  opposite  colors,  of  sixteen  men  each,  and  of  various 
powers  according  to  their  rank.  These  sets  of  men  are  arrayed  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  attack,  defend,  and  capture,  like  hostile  armies.  The  accompanj-ing  diagram  will 
best  explain  the  name,  form,  and  place  of  each  man  at  the  commencement  of  the  game : 

Black. 


iMi^iiMiM 


mm  *  ■:;M 


Rook.      Knight.     BUhop.     Qnepn.      Kin(?.      Bi.shop.     Knight.      Rook. 
Whitk. 

The  superior  officers  occupying  tlie  first  row  on  each  side  are  caWad  pieces;  the  infe- 
rior men,  all  alike,  standing  on  the  row  immediately  in  front  of  the  pieces,  are  called 
patens.  Their  moves  and  powers,  along  with  the  peculiar  terms  used  in  C.,  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows: 
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Apairn,  at  his  first  move,  may  advance  cither  one  or  two  squares,  straightforward; 
but  after  liaving  once  moved,  he  can  oulj-  advance  a  single  square  at  a  time.  In  capturing* 
an  adverse  piece,  however,  a  pawn  moves  one  square  diagonally,  either  right  or  left;  but 
the  pawn  never  moves  backward.  On  arriving  at  an  8th  square,  or  the  extreme  line  of 
the  board,  a  pawn  may  be  exchanged  for  any  piece  his  owner  chooses  to  call  for,  except 
a  king;  so  that  a  player  may  have  several  queens  on  the  l^oard  at  once.  If.  on  moving 
two  squares,  a  pawn  pass  by  an  adverse  pawn  which  has  arrived  at  fhe  5th  line,  the 
advanced  adverse  pawn  may  take  the  other  in  passing  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  latter  had  moved  but  one  square. 

A  bishop  moves  any  number  of  squares  diagonally,  but  diagonally  only;  therefore  a 
bishop  can  never  change  the  color  of  his  square. 

A  knight  moves  two  squares,  so  as  always  to  change  color — that  is,  he  moves  one 
square  forward  or  backward,  and  one  diagonally.  On  account  of  this  crooked  move- 
ment, he  can  leap  over  or  between  any  surrounding  pieces;  and  therefore  a  knight's 
check — unless  he  can  be  taken — always  compels  the  king  to  move. 

The  rook,  or  castle,  moves  any  number  of  squares  forward,  backward,  or  sidewise, 
but  not  diagonall}'. 

The  queen  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  pieces,  and  moves  over  any  number  of 
squares,  either  in  straight  lines  or  diagonals,  forward,  backward,  or  sidewise;  so  that 
her  action  is  a  union  of  that  of  the  rook  and  bishop.  At  starting,  the  queen  always 
stands  on  a  square  of  her  own  color. 

The  king  is  the  most  important  piece  on  the  board,  as  the  game  depends  upon  his 
safety.  He  moves  only  one  square  at  once,  in  any  direction,  except  when  he  castles — a 
term  to  be  explained  presently.  The  king  cannot  be  taken;  but  when  any  other  piece 
attacks  him,  he  is  said  to  be  in  cJicck,  and  must  either  move  out  of  check  or  interpose 
some  one  of  his  subjects,  unless  the  checking  piece  can  be  captured.  When  there  is 
no  means  of  rescuing  the  king  from  check,  he  is  said  to  be  checkmated,  and  the 
game  is  over.  Of  course,  the  two  kings  can  never  meet,  as  they  would  be  in  check  to 
each  other.  Double-check  is  when  a  piece,  by  being  moved,  not  only  gives  check  itself, 
but  also  discovers  a  previously  masked  attack  from  another. 

Castling  is  a  jTrivilege  allowed  to  the  king  once  in  a  game.  The  move  is  performed 
either  with  the  king's  rook  or  queen's  rook — in  the  former  case,  the  king  is  moved  to  the 
king's  knight's  square,  and  the  king's  rook  is  placed  on  the  king's  bishop's  square ;  in 
the  latter  case,  the  king  is  played  to  the  queen's  bishop's  square,  and  the  queen's  rook  is 
played  to  the  queen's  square.  But  the  king  cannot  castle  after  having  once  moved,  nor 
at  a  moment  when  he  is  actually  in  check,  nor  with  a  rook  that  has  moved,  nor  when 
he  passes  over  a  square  attacked  or  checked  by  an  adverse  piece,  nor  when  any  piece 
stands  between  him  and  the  rook  with  which  he  would  castle,  nor  when  in  the  act  of 
castling  either  the  king  or  rook  would  have  to  capture  an  adverse  piece. 

A  drairn  game  results  from  neither  player  being  able  to  checkmate  the  other:  thus,  a 
king  left  alone  on  each  side  must  of  course  produce  a  draw,  as  do  also  a  king  with  a 
bishop,  or  a  knight,  against  a  king. 

Stalemate,  or  the  not  being  able  to  move  either  the  king  or  any  other  piece,  also  con- 
stitutes a  drawn  game. 

Oilds  is  a  term  applied  to  the  advantage  which  a  stronger  player  should  give  to  a 
weaker:  thus,  the  removal  of  a  rook  or  knight  from  the  better  player's  forces  may  be 
fair  odds;  or  if  the  players  are  more  nearly  matched,  the  one  may  give  a  piawu.  "When 
the  odds  of  a  pawn  are  given,  it  is  always  understood  to  be  the  king's  bishop's  pawn. 

Gambit  is  a  technical  word  implying  the  sacrifice  of  a  pawn  early  in  the  game,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  an  attacking  position  with  the  pieces. 

Supposing  the  worth  of  a  pawn  to  be  represented  by  unity,  the  following  is  a  toler- 
able average  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  pieces :  Pawn  1,  biship  3,  knight 
3,  king  4,  rook  5,  queen  9. 

The  chess-men  l)eing  placed,  the  players  begin  the  engagement  by  moving  alternately; 
each  aiming  to  gain  a  numerical  superiority  by  capturing  his  opponent's  men,  as  well  as 
such  advantages  of  position  as  may  conduce  to  victory. 

The  rows  of  squares  running  straight  up  and  down  the  board  are  called  files,  those 
running  from  side  to  side  are  called  lines,  and  those  running  obliquely  across  are  termed 
diagonals. 

The  playing  over  the  following  short  game  will  serve  the  learner  as  a  little  initiatory 
practice : 


1.  King's  Pawn  two. 

2.  King's  Bishop  to  Queen's  Bishop's  4th. 

3.  Queen  to  King's  Rook's  5th. 

4.  Queen  takes  King's  Bishop's  Pawn,  giv- 

ing Black  checkmate. 


1.  King's  Pawn  two. 

2.  King's  Bishop  to  Q  Bp's  4th. 

3.  King's  Knight  to  K  Bp's  3d. 


*  Taking  is  always  performed  by  lifting  the  captured  man  from  the  board,  and  placing  the  cafitor 
on  his  square.    The  pawn  is  the  only  man  -whose  mode  of  taking  differs  from  his  ordinary  move. 
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The  foregoing  brief  mode  of  giving  a  checkmate  is  called  the  Scholar's  mate,  and  is 
often  practiced  upon  young  and  unwary  players.  Any  contractions  used,  such  as  "K" 
for  king,  "  B  "  for  bishop,  etc.,  ■will  readi!}'  be  understood  by  the  use  of  the  diagrams. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  game,  and  in  the  practice  of  C,  the  following  rules,  precepts, 
and  hints  will  be  found  very  generally  useful: 

Play  forth  vour  minor  pieces  earlj',  and  castle  your  king  in  good  time.  You  may 
sometimes  delay  castling  with  advantage,  but  not  often. 

Do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  establish  an  enduring  attack  with  half  your  forces  at 
home. 

Seek  to  let  your  style  of  play  be  attacking;  and  remember  the  gaining  or  losing  of 
time  in  your  measures  is  the  element  of  winning  or  losing  the  game. 

Never  touch  a  piece  without  moving  it,  uor  suffer  yourself  or  your  opponent  to 
infringe  any  other  of  the  laws  of  the  game. 

You  will  find,  wheu  first  player,  that  the  opening,  springing  from  your  playing  1st 
king's  pawn  two,  and  then  your  king's  knight  to  the  bishop's  3d,  is  one  of  the  best 
that  you  can  adopt;  but  do  not  adhere  to  any  one  opening  only. 

If  you  wish  to  adopt  a  purely  defensive  opening,  you  may  play  1st  king's  pawn 
one,  and  follow  up  with  Q  P  2,  and  Q  B  P  2. 

Next  to  playing  with  good  plaj'ers,  nothing  will  conduce  to  improvement  more  than 
looking  on  at  two  expert ^^layers  Avhilst  they  play.  Wanting  these  advantages,  it  is  best 
to  play  over  openings,  and  actual  games,  from  books  or  journals. 

To  prevent  blunders  and  oversights,  always  endeavor  to  perceive  the  motive  of  your 
adversary's  move  before  you  play;  and  look  often  round  the  board  to  see  that  you  are 
not  losing  sight  of  any  better  move  than  the  one  you  intended,  or  that  you  are  not 
suffering  yourself  to  be  tempted  by  a  bait. 

When  an  onlooker,  never  interfere. 

Always  endeavor  to  lose  with  good  temper,  and  to  bear  your  adversary's  faults  with 
a  good  grace. 

The  L.vws  of  Ciiess. — The  laws  of  C.  are  at  present  in  a  somewhat  unsettled, 
unsatisfactory  condition ;  but  the  following  are  the  principal  prevailing  regulations  of 
the  game : 

1.  If  any  error  have  been  committed  in  the  placing  of  the  board  or  men,  either  player 
may  claim  that  the  game  shall  Ije  finished  as  it  stands',  after  four  moves  have  been  com- 
pleted on  each  side,  but  not  else. 

2.  A  move  once  made,  by  your  having  moved  a  piece  and  left  hold  of  it,  cannot  be 
retracted. 

3.  If  you  touch  a  piece,  you  must  play  that  piece;  but  as  long  as  you  retain  your 
hold,  you  can  play  it  where  you  like.  If  you  touch  a  piece  that  cannot  move,  j-our 
opponent  may  compel  you  to  play  your  king,  unless  the  king  be  unable  to  move.  When 
you  touch  your  pieces  for  the  mere  purpose  of  adjusting  them,  you  are  bound  to  say  so. 

4.  If  you  make  a  false  move,  your  opponent  may  either  cause  you  to  retract  it  and 
move  your  king,  or  he  may  claim  that  the  false  move  shall  stand,  or  that  you  shall  make 
a  legal  move  with  the  same  piece,  at  his  pleasure. 

5.  If  you  touch  one  of  your  opponent's  men,  he  may  compel  you  to  take  that  man; 
or  if  that  be  impossible,  to  move  your  king,  provided  he  can  move  without  going  into 
check. 

6.  If  on  the  king  being  checked,  due  notice  is  not  given,  the  player  whose  king  is 
attacked  is  not  Iwund  to  notice  it. 

7.  In  every  fresh  game,  except  when  one  is  drawn,  the  first  move  alternates. 

8.  Drawn  games  counting  as  no  games  at  all.  the  player  who  had  the  first  move  in  a 
drawn  game  is  also  entitled  to  it  in  the  next.  (This  absurd  regulation  is  fast  becoming 
obsolete;  and  it  is  now  a  common  agreement  in  playing  a  series  of  games,  that  the  move 
shall  invariably  alternate.) 

9.  A  player  who  gives  the  odds  of  a  piece,  is  entitled  to  the  first  move. 

10.  The  time  for  consideration  of  a  move  is  not  limited;  but  a  player  leaving  a  game 
unfinished  without  hi.s  opponent's  permission,  loses  such  game. 

11.  Wlien  at  the  end  of  a  game  one  plaj-er  is  left  with  just  sufficient  superiority  of 
force  to  win— such  as  a  king  and  rook  against  king,  king  and  two  bishops,  or  king, 
knight,  and  Ijishop  against  king— he  wiio  lias  the  greater  force  must  give  checkmate 
witliin  fifty  moves  on  each  side,  or  else  the  game  is  adjudged  to  be  drawn.  This  law  is 
framed  to  "prevent  unskillful  players  from  wearying  their  opponents  by  persisting  in  the 
attempt  to  acconii)]isli  what  they  are  too  untutored  to  effect;  and  it  is  perfectly  just, 
since  the  allotted  nuinl)cr  of  moves  is  amply  large  enough  and  to  spare. 

12.  In  case  of  any  dispute  about  the  laws,  both  players  are  to  agree  as  to  an  umpire, 
whose  decision  is  to  be  considered  final. 

As  there  is  no  l)ranch  of  chess-study  better  calculated  to  advance  the  skill  of  a  learner 
than  the  attentively  playing  over  recorded  games  between  first-rate  players,  we  have 
given  an  example  of  a  game  played  blindfold,  simultaneously  with  five  other  games,  by 
the  celebrated  American  chess-player,  Paul  Morphy.  This  gentleman  visited  England 
and  the  continent  of  Europe  in  1858,  and  in  his  contests  with  the  best  ])layers  fairly 
carried  all  before  him,  so  that  he  soon  ranked  as  the  greatest  chess-player  living. 
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White— ]Vrr.  Morphy. 

1. 

P  to  K  4. 

2. 

K  Kt  to  B  3. 

3. 

K  B  to  Q  B  4. 

4. 

P  to  Q  Kt  4. 

5. 

P  to  Q  B  3 

6. 

P  to  Q  4. 

7. 

Castles. 

8. 

Q  B  to  R  3. 

9. 

Q  to  Q  Kt  3. 

10. 

Q  Kt  takes  P. 

11. 

Q  takes  B. 

12. 

Q  R  to  Q. 

13. 

P  to  K  R  3. 

14. 

Kt  takes  Kt. 

15. 

B  to  K  2. 

16. 

P  to  K  B  4. 

17. 

K  B  to  B  4,  ch. 

18. 

Q  B  to  Kt  2. 

19. 

Q  R  to  K. 

20. 

P  takes  P. 

21. 

R  to  K  8. 

22. 

Q  takes  R. 

23. 

Q  takes  Kt  P,  ch. 

24. 

P  to  K  B  6. 

25. 

K  takes  Q. 

26. 

K  takes  B. 

27. 

R  to  K  Kt,  and  wins. 

Black— Mr.  C . 

1.  P  to  K  4. 

2.  Q  Kt  to  B  3. 

3.  K  B  to  Q  B  4. 

4.  B  takes  Kt  P. 

5.  BtoQR4. 

6.  P  takes  P. 

7.  P  takes  P. 

8.  P  to  Q  3. 

9.  K  Kt  to  R  3. 

10.  K  B  takes  Kt. 

11.  Ca.stles. 

12.  Kt  to  K  Kt  5. 

13.  K  Kt  to  K  4. 

14.  Kt  takes  Kt. 

15.  P  to  K  B  4. 

16.  KttoQB3. 

17.  KtoR. 

18.  QtoK2. 

19.  R  to  B  3. 

20.  Q  to  K  B  squ. 

21.  Q  takes  R. 

22.  Q  to  K  2. 

23.  Q  takes  Q. 

24.  Q  takes  Kt  P,  ch. 

25.  B  takes  P,  ch. 

26.  PtoKR4. 


CHESS,  or  Cheat,  common  names  of  the  hromus  secaUnus,  a  plant  of  the  order 
graminacecB;  a  troublesome  weed  that  frequently  springs  up  in  wheat-fields,  the  seed 
mixing  witli  the  true  wheat,  from  which  it  can  be  separated  only  with  difficulty.  It  was 
once  generally  believed  among  farmers  that  wheat  itself  was  transmuted  into  chess. 

CHEST,  Military,  is  a  technical  name  for  the  money  and  negotiable  securities  carried 
with  an  army,  and  intended  to  defray  the  current  expenses.  In  the  English  military 
system,  this  department  is  managed  by  the  commissariat. 

CHEST,  Naval.  The  name  of  C.  has  been  given  to  certain  funds,  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  seamen  belonging  to  the  royal  navy.  A  fund,  called  the  Chest  at  Chatham, 
was  suggested  so  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Drake  and  Hawkins,  for  the  relief  of 
wounded  and  superannuated  seamen.  In  1590,  all  seafaring  men  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
service  consented  to  a  stoppage  out  of  their  pay  of  2d.  to  M.  per  month,  to  support  this 
fund.  The  money  was  not  in  those  days,  as  it  would  be  now,  put  out  to  interest ;  it 
was  kept  in  a  C,  and  hence  the  name  given  to  the  fund  itself.  During  the  18th  c,  the 
system  became  organized  in  a  better  manner;  but  still  the  fund  retained  the  name  of  C. ; 
insomuch  that  when  the  office  was  removed  from  Chatham  to  Greenwich,  in  1803,  it 
became  the  Chest  at  Greenwich.  The  C.  is  managed  ex  officio,  and  the  accounts  are 
annually  laid  before  parliament.  Handsome  gifts  are  occasionally  made  to  the  fund  by 
individuals.  Disabled  sailors  receive  a  present  sum  of  money,  if  not  deprived  of  the 
power  of  earning  a  living;  but  if  their  injuries  are  more  permanent,  they  receive  a 
pension  from  the  C,  for  one  year,  or  for  several  years,  or  for  life,  paid  half-yearly. 

CHEST,  or  Tho'rax,  in  anatomy,  is  the  part  of  the  body  which  lies  beneath  the  neck 
and  above  the  abdomen  (q.v.),  constituting  the  uppermost  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
trunk,  or  that  which  contains  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  is  bounded  externally  by  the 
ribs.  The  C.  is  somewhat  conical  in  form,  the  broad  or  lower  end  of  the  cone 
being  shut  in  by  the  diaphragm,  a  large  muscular  partition  which  projects  upwards  from 
the  lower  ribs,  being  convex  towards  the  C,  and  concave  towards  the  abdositn.  In 
respiration  (q.v.),  the  diaphragm  descends  by  its  own  muscular  contraction,  H'hile  at  the 
sarne  time  the  ribs  are  drawn  upwards  and  outwards  by  the  intercostal  muscles.  The 
cavity  of  the  C.  is  thus  enlarged,  the  lungs  are  expanded,  and  air  is  drawn  into  them 
through  the  trachea  or  windpipe  and  bronchi.  See  Lungs.  The  combination  of  bone, 
cartilage,  muscle,  and  tendon  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  C.  is  such  as  to  per- 
mit of  expansion-movement  to  the  extent  required,  and  yet  to  guard  against  over-expan- 
sion, which  would  be  fatal  to  the  delicate  textures  within.  The  bones  of  the  C.  are  at 
the  same  time  a  powerful  protection  against  external  injury. 

The  structures  forming  the  walls  of  the  C.  are:  1.  The  backbone  or  spinal  column, 
divided  into  24  vertebrae,  12  of  which,  called  the  dorsal  vertebrte,  form  the  thoracic 
portion.  2.  'twelve  ribs,  attached  to  the  transverse  processes  or  projecting  portions  of 
the  dorsal  vertebroe,  and  ending  in  front  in  the  costal  cartilages,  by  which  the  ribs  are 
connected  with.  3.  The  sternum  or  breast-bone,  which  occupies  the  middle  line.  4. 
The  diaphragm  (q.v.).     See  also  Skeleton. 

The  contents  of  the  C.  are  the  heart,  the  great  arteries  and  veins,  the  lungs,  the 
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trachea  or  wimlpipc,  the  bronchi  or  branches  of  the  trachea,  leading  to  the  lungs, 
the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  and  the  thoracic  duct  (q.v.),  or  general  terminus  of  the 
lymphatic  system  of  vessels,  by  which  the  chyle  and  lymph  are  discharged  into  the 
blood.  The  very  great  importance  of  these  parts  to  life,"  and  their  great  liability  to 
deranged  action,  renders  the  C.  the  scat  of  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  diseases  which 
afflict  humanity,  and  especially  of  tliose  which  6nc\  in  death.  Indeed,  of  the  three 
organs  which  the  great  physiologist,  Bichat,  called  the  "tripod of  life" — viz.,  the  brain, 
heart,' and  lungs — the  C.  contains  two;  hence  its  condition  in  almost  all  diseases,  and 
especially  in  fatal  diseases,  is  an  object  of  the  utmost  solicitude  to  the  physician. 

The  diseases  of  the  C.  depend  in  some  cases  on  alterations  in  its  form,  as  by 
rickets  (q.v.)  and  other  diseases  affecting  the  bones  in  early  childhood  or  in  youth,  as  by 
too  tight  lacing  in  girls.  The  lungs  and  air-tubes  are  subject  to  a  great  variety  of 
di.seases,  among  which  the  principal  are  consumption  or  phthisis  pulmonalis,  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  bronchitis  or  pulmonary  catarrh.  The  heart  is  subject  to  pericarditis, 
endocarditis,  and  chronic  organic  disease  of  the  valves,  as  well  as  to  enlargement 
(hypertrophy),  dilatation,  and  degenerations  of  its  muscular  texture.  The  aorta,  or 
great  artery,  is  often  allected  with  degeneration  of  its  walls,  and  occasionally  with 
aneurism.  The  great  veins  are  liable  to  over-distension,  and  to  obstruction  by  tumors 
or  by  coagulation  of  the  contained  blood.  The  thoracic  duct  is  also  sometimes  obstructed 
by  external  pressure;  and  the  oesophagus  has  a  number  of  diseases  usually  described  in 
connection  with  the  alimentary  canal.  Most  of  the  diseases  here  referred  to  are 
described  either  under  special  articles,  or  under  Lungs  and  Heart. 

The  examination  of  the  C.  by  physicians  is  now  conducted  not  onlj^  by  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  symptoms  or  obvious  ciiaracters  of  the  disease,  but  by  a  minute  and  elaborate 
examination  into  the  physical  condition  of  the  contained  organs  by  means  of  auscultation 
(q.v.),  percussion  (q.v.),  measurement,  etc.  The  application  of  these  methods  is  too 
complicated  and  technical  for  explanation  in  detail,  but  their  results  will  be  shortly 
alluded  to  incidentally  in  the  articles  above  referred  to  on  the  diseases  of  the  chest. 
The  name  of  Laennec  (q.v.)  will  be  long  remembered  in  medicine  as  that  of  a  great 
original  observer,  who  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge in  this  department. 

CHESTER,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware  and  Maryland  borders, 
traversed  by  tlie  Pennsylvania  Central,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
Reading,  and  other  railroads;  788  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  83,480.  The  soil  is  rich  and  is  thor- 
oughly cultivated,  producing  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  wool,  etc.  There 
are  deposits  of  chromate  of  iron,  gneiss,  porcelain  clay,  sandstone,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
and  occasionally  zinc,  agate,  amethyst,  silver,  titanium,  zircon,  sajjphire,  and  beryl  are 
found.  The  historical  \  alley  Forge  is  in  the  co.,  which  also  contains  the  birthplace  of 
Anthony  "Wayne.     Co.  seat.  West  Chester. 

CHESTER,  a  co.  in  n.  South  Carolina,  between  the  Catawba  and  Broad  rivers, 
traversed  by  the  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta,  and  the  King's  Mountain  railroads. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  soil  fertile;  business  mainly  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Chesterville. 

CH?^STER,  a  city  in  Delaware  co.,  Penn.,  on  the  Delaware  river  and  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Wilmington  railroad;  10  m.  s.w.  of  Pliiladclphia;  pop.  '70,  9,485.  C.  is  the 
oldest  town  in  the  state,  having  l)een  settled  by  Swedes  in  1643.  William  Penn's  pro- 
vincial assem])ly  was  held  in  Chester,  and  it  was  the  co.  seat  of  Chester  co.  until  Dela- 
ware CO.  was  set  off  in  1789. 

CHESTER,  an  ancient  and  episcopal  city,  municipal  and  parliamentaiy  borough,  and 
river-port,  the  capital  of  Cheshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dee,  22  m.  from  the  mouth 
of  its  estuary,  16  m.  s.e.  of  Liverpool.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  sandstone  height,  and  is 
mostly  incloiscd  in  an  oblong  quadrangle  of  ancient  walls,  7  or  8  ft.  thick,  nearly  2  m. 
in  circuit,  and  with  4  gates,  and  now  forming  a  promenade  with  parapets,  where  two 
persons  can  walk  abreast.  The  two  main  streets  cross  each  other  at  riglit  angles,  and 
were  cut  out  of  the  rock  by  the  Itomans  4  to  10  ft.  below  the  level  of  tlic  hou.^es.  The 
houses  in  these  streets  are  curiously  aiTanged;  tlie  front  jiarts  of  their  second  stories,  as 
far  l)ack  as  16  ft.,  form  a  continuous  paved  ))romenade  or  covered  gallery,  open  in  front 
where  there  are  pillars  and  steps  up  from  the  street  below,  witli  private  houses  above, 
inferior  shops  and  wareliou-ses  below,  and  the  chief  .'shops  of  the  town  within.  This 
arrangement,  called  tiie  "rows,"  together  witii  tiie  ancient  walls,  and  the  half-timbered 
construction  of  many  of  the  houses,  with  quaintly  carved  ornamented  gables  of  the  16th 
c,  render  C.  pcrhajis  the  most  picturesque  city  in  England.  C.  cathedral  is  an  irregular 
massive  structure  of  cruml)ling  sandstone,  375  by  200  ft.,  with  a  tower  of  127  feet.  It 
was  formerly  the  church  of  the  abl)ey  of  St.  Werburgh,  and  for  650  years  was  one  of 
the  richest  in  England.  St.  John's  church,  now  partially  in  ruins,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by "f2thelred  in  698.  The  Dee  is  crossed  by  a  superb  .stone  arCh  of  200  ft. 
span.  Suburbs  of  villas  have  recently  arisen  outside  the"  walls;  and  a  publii?  park,  pre- 
sented by  the  marquis  of  Westminster,  was  opened  in  1867.  The  C.  railway  station  is 
the  center  of  several  inii)ortant  railways,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  king- 
dom. C.  has  manufactures  of  lead,  iron-foundries,  chemical  work.s,  and  an  iion-ship- 
building  j'ard.  The  cliief  exports  are  cheese,  copper,  cast-iron,  and  coal.  C.  has  many 
charitable  and  religious  institutions,  and  is  the  abode  of  many  wealthy  families.     Pop. 
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'71,  35,257.  Tlie  city  is  a  county  in  itself,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
In  1875,  3,550  vessels,  of  218,368  tons,  entered  and  cleared,  but  the  silting  up  of  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Dee  is  against  the  shipping  trade. 

C.  was  Dcvitna  Castra,  or  Colonia  Devana,  an  important  Roman  station,  and  has 
yielded  many  Roman  remains — as  masonry,  coins,  inscriptions,  fibulfP,  altars,  a  hypo- 
caust,  and  a  statue  of  Pallas.  C.  was  only  in  828  taken  by  the  Saxons  from  the  Britons. 
Its  strength  made  it  a  refuge  against  the  descents  of  the  Danes  and  Northmen,  but 
the  Danes  took  it  in  894.  Ethelfrida  retook  it  in  904,  and  rebuilt  the  walls.  From  the 
Normau  conquest  to  the  time  of  Henry  HI.,  the  earls  of  C.  had  their  own  courts  and 
parliaments  at  C,  with  8  subfeudatories  and  the  superiors  of  the  great  religious  houses, 
C.  being  then  a  county  palatine.  Henry  III.  made  his  eldest  son  earl  of  C,  a  title  held 
since  by  the  prince  of  Wales.  Llewelyn  ravaged  C.  in  1255.  The  25  famous  C.  mys- 
teries or  religious  plays  by  Handle,  a  monk  (1250-60),  were  acted  in  the  church.  After 
a  long  siege,  the  parliamentary  forces  defeated  those  of  Charles  I.  at  C,  and  took  the 
city.  Pearson  and  Porteus  were  bishops  of  Chester.  Trinity  church  contains  the 
remains  of  ^latthew  Henry,  the  Biblical  commentator.  The  commerce  of  C.  has  stead- 
ily declined  since  the  rise  of  Liverpool. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a  co.  in  n.e.  South  Carolina,  intersected  by  the  Cheraw  and  Dar- 
lington railroad;  868  sq.m. ;  pop.  80,16,345 — 6846  colored.  Productions  chiefly  agri- 
cultural.    Co.  seat,  Chesterlield  Court  House. 

CHESTERFIELD,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Virginia,  between  the  Appomattox  and  the  James 
river,  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  the  Richmond,  Danville,  and 
Piedmont  railroads;  300  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  23,773—10,538  colored.  Coal  is  abundant,  but 
agriculture  is  the  chief  business,  and  corn  and  tobacco  are  the  principal  crops.  Co.  seat, 
Chesterfield  Court  House. 

■  CHESTERFIELD,  a  municipal  borough  in  Derbyshire,  near  the  Hipper  and  Rother 
rivulets,  24  m.  u.u.e.  of  Derby  by  rail.  There  are  manufactures  of  leather,  silk,  lace, 
earthenware,  and  machinery;  and  there  are  several  blasting-furnaces  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  manufactures  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  minerals  in  the  neighborhood. 
Including  coal,  iron,  potters'  and  brick  clay,  slates,  and  lead,  are  being  greatly  developed. 
The  population  was,  in  1851,  7,100;  in  1871, 11,427.  Trade  is  facilitatea  by  a  canal  con- 
necting C.  with  the  Trent,  and  b}^  the  main  line  of  the  Midland  railway. 

CHESTERFIELD,  Earl  of  (Philip  Dokmer  Stanhope),  an  English  statesman  and 
author,  eldest  son  of  the  third  earl  of  C,  was  b.  in  London,  Sept.  22,  1694,  and 
studied  at  Cambridge.  In  1714,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  the  following  year 
was  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  About  the  same 
time,  he  was  elected  si. p.  for  St.  Germains,  in  Cornwall.  In  1726,  on  his  father's  death, 
he  became  earl  of  C,  and  in  1727  was  sworn  a  privy-councillor.  In  1728,  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Holland,  and  in  1730  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
garter  and  lord  steward  of  the  household,  but  soon  resigned  that  office.  An  eloquent 
and  frequent  speaker,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  important  business  in  the  house 
of  lords,  and  was  for  several  years  the  strenuous  opponent  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  then 
premier.  In  1744,  he  connected  himself  with  the  administration,  and  in  1745  was 
reappointed  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  but  was  soon  nominated  lord-lieut.  of  Ireland, 
where  he  rendered  himself  exceedingly  popular.  In  Oct.,  1746,  he  became  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  but,  two  jears  after,  declining  health  caused  him  to  resign 
office,  and  in  1752  he  was  seized  with  deafness.  Distinguished  by  brilliancy  of  wit, 
polished  grace  of  manners,  and  elegance  of  conversation,  he  lived  in  intimacy  with 
Pope,  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  and  other  eminent  men  of  the  day.  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
dictionary,  on  its  appearance,  he  affected  to  recommend,  called  him  "a  wit  among 
lords,  and  a  lord  among  wits."  He  wrote  several  papers,  on  temporary  subjects,  in  The 
Craftsman,  ±he  World,  periodicals  of  the  time;  but  he  is  now  best  known  by  his  Letters 
to  his  Son,  Philip  Dormer,  written  for  the  improvement  of  his  manners.  These  letters 
have  been  often  republished,  and  they  afford  a  good  idea  of  the  mental  and  moral  caliber 
of  the  author.     Lord  C.  died  Mar.  24,  1773. 

CHESTERFIELD  INLET,  a  long  and  narrow  gulf,  penetrating  to  the  westward  from 
the  n.w.  of  Hudson's  bay.  Its  extreme  dimensions  are  250  and  25  m. ;  and  the  lat.  and 
long,  of  its  mouth  are  63^  30'  n.,  and  90^  40'  west.  C.  I.  is  studded  nearly  throughout 
with  islands.  • 

CHESTNUT,  Castanea,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  (•?/;)?< ??/e?'^,  closely  allied 
to  the  beech  {fagus),  and  distinguished  from  it  by  long  male  catkins,  longitudinally  set 
■with  groups  of  flowers,  a  5  to  8-celled  ovary,  and  compressed  rounded  nuts.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  town  of  Castanum,  near  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Cosoion  C, 
Spanish  C,  or  S'O'eet  C.  (C.  tidgaris),  issaidtohave  been  first  brought  from  Asia  Minor 
to  Sardinia,  and  from  thence  to  have  gradually  extended  over  the  s.  of  Europe,  where  it 
has  long  beeft  naturalized,  and  forms  extensive  woods.  It  is  an  ornamental,  stately,  or, 
in  exposed  situations,  a  very  spreading  tree,  of  great  size  and  longevity ;  the  still  surviv- 
ing C.  of  Totworth  in  England  was  known  as  a  boundary-mark  in  the  reign  of  king 
John.  A  celebrated  C.  tree  on  Mt.  Etna  measured  204  ft.  in  circumference'of  trunk. 
The  C.  has  oblongo-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated,  smooth  leaves.     The  timber  is  dura- 
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ble  and  hard,  and  is  used  in  house-building,  for  making  furniture,  and  for  many  other 
purposes.  The  timber  of  the  C.  so  much  resembles  that  of  the  oak,  as  in  old  buildings 
to  be  distinguished  ■svith  difficulty.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning,  but  is  "worth  only 
about  half  the  price  of  oak-bark.  Young  C.  trees  are  much  esteemed  for  hop  and  espa- 
lier poles.  The  C.  is  therefore  frequently  grown  in  England  as  coppice- wood;  but  it 
succeeds  well  as  a  timber-tree  even  in  Scotland,  although  it  does  not  generally  ripen  its 
fruit.  In  Devonshire,  however,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  England,  it  is  planted  to  a 
(•f)nsiderable  extent  as  a  fruit-tree.  It  succeeds  throughout  all  tlie  middle  latitudes 
of  Germany,  but  dislikes  a  damp  foggy  atmosphere.  It  prefers  a  dry  light  soil,  and 
succeeds  only  where  there  is  a  dr}'  subsoil.  The  nuts  are  generallj^  two  in  each  husk. 
They  form  a  principal  part  of  tiie  food  of  the  poor  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  bein"'  used  either 
roa.sted  or  boiled,  and  often  ground  into  flour,  and  made  into  a  kind  of  bread. 
They  contain  15  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  bj^  pressure  yield  a  sugary  juice,  which  readily 
undergoes  the  vinous  fermcntatrion,  and  from  Avhicli  a  crumb-like  kind  of  sugar  may  be 
obtained.  The  best  kindsof  chestnuts  are  called  l)y  the  French  marrom.  When  cultivated 
as  a  fruit-tree,  the  C.  is  generally  grafted,  by  which  means  the  better  varieties  are  secured. 
— Other  species  of  C.  also  bear  eatable  fruits:  those  of  the  Amkican  C.  (C  Americnna),  a 
tree  much  resembling  the  commonC,  and  of  the  Dwakp  C,  or  Chinquapin  (C  p2i'mila), 
a  low  tree,  or  more  generally  a  shrub  of  7  to  8  ft.  high,  are  used  in  America.  The  fruit 
of  the  dwarf  C.  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  hazel-nut;  the  nut  is  convex  on  both  sides. 
The  plant  reaches  its  southern  limit  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. — A  number  of  spe- 
cies are  natives  of  the  east.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  Java  eat  the  fruit  of 
the  Silvery  C.  (C.  arc/cntea),  and  the  Tungurrut  (C.  tungurrut),  boiled  or  roasted,  like  the 
common  chestnut.  Both  of  these  are  large  trees,  the  tunguri-ut  reaching  a  lieight  of  150 
ft. — The  horse  C.  (ci.v.)  is  entirely  different  from  the  true  chestnut. 

CnESIIN"COOK  LAKE,  an  expansion  of  Penobscot  river  In  Piscataquis  CO.,  Me,, 
about  24  m.  long  by  2  to  4  m.  wide. 

CHEVALIER  (Fr.  checal,  a  horse),  in  heraldry,  a  horseman  armed  at  all  points.  In 
its  more  general  acceptation  it  signifies  a  knight  (qv.).  See  also  Banneket  and 
Chivalry. 

CHEVALIEB,  Michel,  an  eminent  French  economist,  born  at  Limoges,  Jan.  13,  1806, 
was  at  the  age  of  18  admitted  a  pupil  of  the  polytechnic  school,  "fhence  he  went  to 
the  school  of  mines,  and  some  days  before  the  revolution  of  July,  he  was  attached  as 
an  engineer  to  the  department  du  Nord.  Led  away  by  the  theories  of  the  St.  Simonians, 
he  was  for  two  years  editor  of  the  Olobe,  the  organ  of  that  sect.  Joining  the  schism  of 
M.  Enfantin,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  Livre  Nouveau,  the  stand 
ard  of  tlieir  doctrines,  and  in  1832  suffered  six  months'  imprisonment,  on  account  of  his 
free  speculations  in  regard  to  religious  and  social  questions,  being  regarded  as  an  out- 
rage on  public  morals.  On  his  liberation,  he  at  once  retracted  all  that  he  had  written  in 
the  Gluhe  contrary  to  Christianity,  and  against  marriage,  and  obtained  from  M.  Thiers 
a  special  mission  to  the  United  States,  to  inquire  into  the  systems  of  water  and  railway 
communication  there.  The  results  were  published  in  his  Letters  from  North  America 
(1836,  2  vols.  8vo).  After  a  visit  to  England,  he  issued  a  Avork,  entitled  Material  Inter- 
ests in  France :  Public  Works,  Roads,  Canals,  Ilaibcays  (1838,  8vo).  lie  was  named,  suc- 
cessively, chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honor,  councilor  of  state  (1838),  a  member  of  the 
superior  council  of  commerce,  and  of  the  royal  council  of  the  university;  and  in  1840, 
professor  of  political  economy  in  the  college  of  France.  In  1840,  he  was  re-established 
in  the  corps  of  mines  as  enijineer  of  the  first-class;  and  in  1846,  elected  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  Uncler  the  rej^ublic,  he  lost  his  various  employments.  He  pub- 
ILshed,  in  1848,  Letters  on  tlic.  Organization  of  Labor  and  the  Question  of  tlie  Laborers; 
and  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2  was  restored  to  his  professorship,  and  named  coun- 
cillor of  state.  In  1860,  C.  assisted  Mr.  Cobden  in  carrying  into  effect  the  commercial 
treaty  between  France  and  England,  and  was  created  a  senator.  He  became  a  grand 
officer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  1861.  Besides  the  works  mentioned,  he  has  written  Polit- 
icnl  Economy  {lHi2-r)0);  Probable  Fall  of  the  Value  of  Oold  (1659— irsLnalaied  by  Cobden); 
Mexico,  Anricnt  and  Modern  (1863);  etc. 

CHEVAUX-DE-FRISE,  in  fortification,  is  a  hastily  constructed  substitute  for  a  regular 
abattis,  to  stay  the  progress  of  an  advancing  enemy.  It  may  be  constructed  in  any  way 
of  wood  or  iron,  provided  it  presentsgan  array  of  sharji  or  ragged  jioints  towards  the 
enemy.  Sometimes  it  is  made  of  barrels  or  centers  of  timber, -Avitii  .spears  springing  out 
from  all  sides,  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  both  a  support  and  a  defense.  Among  the 
materiel  of  an  army  under  the  care  of  the  engineers,  are  sometimes  comprised  chevaux- 
de-frise  formed  of  cylindrical  iron  barrels,  about  6  feet  long,  each  having  12  holes  to 
receive  as  many  spears;  the  spears  can  be  packed  away  in  the  barrel,  when  not  in  use. 
Each  such  piece  constitutes  a  cheval;  and  many  such,  ranged  end  to  end,  form  chevaux, 
to  be  used  in  ditches  around  a  fortification,  on  the  berme  beneath  the  parapet,  behind 
the  glacis,  across  a  breach  in  tlie  rampart,  or  in  any  spot  where  a  check  to  the  storm- 
ing-party  is  needed.  At  Badajoz,  during  the  peninsular  war,  great  service  was  ren- 
dered by  a  chevaux-de-frise  formed  of  sword-blades  fixed  into  beams  of  wood.  The 
name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  "  Friesland  horse,"  and  to  have  beeo  first  applied 
by  the  French  during  the  wars  of  the  17th  century. 
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CHEV'ERUS,  Jean  Louts  Anne  Madeleine  Lefebvrk  de,  d.d.,  17u8-18oG  ;  the 
first  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  Now  England.  Ilu  was  raised  to  the  priestiiood  in  1700, 
and  had  a  curac}'-  at  Ma}'encc,  in  France;  hiU  on  refusing  to  talie  the  oath  required  by 
the  assembly  he  went  to  England,  and  in  1795  came  to  America  and  joined  the  Komaa 
Cath.olic  mission  in  Boston,  He  spent  Mime  months  in  Maine  as  an  Indian  missionary. 
Durinsi-  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  Boston  his  faitliful  and  efficient  service, 
■without  regard  to  sect  or  belief,  made  him  remarkablj'  poimlar,  and  -when  he  started  a 
subscription  for  funds  to  l)uild  a  cliurch  of  his  faith,  John  Adams,  then  iiresident  of 
tlie  United  States,  headed  the  list.  In  iy08,he  was  made  bishop  against  his  own  protest. 
In  1823.  he  v.-as  recalled  to  France,  and  made  bishop  of  Montauban,  and  still  later  bishop 
of  Bordeaux  and  peer  of  France.  He  was  appointed  a  cardinal  Feb.  1,  1836.  Six  months 
afterward  he  died  suddenly  from  apoplexy. 

CIIEYES,  Langoon,  ll.d.,  1776-1857;  a  native  of  South  Carolina;  elected  to  the 
state  assembly  in  1808;  and  to  congress  in  1811,  serving  five  years,  for  a  part  of  tlie  lime 
being  speaker  of  the  house,  in  which  position  he  gave  the  casting  vote  that  defeated  the 
rechartering  of  the  U.  S.  bank;  but  in  1819  he  became  president  of  the  same  bank. 
He  was  chief  commissioner  in  settling  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent. 
In  1850,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Nashville  national  convention,  and  in  1852,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  South  Carolina  state  convention,  in  which  he  opposed  a  separate  state  seces- 
sion. 

CHEVIOT  HILLS,  a  mountain-range  occupying  contiguous  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Roxburgh,  on  the  English  and  Scotch  borders,  and  running  35  m. 
from  near  the  junction  of  the  Till  and  Tweed,  in  the  u.e.,  to  the  sources  of  the 
Liddel,  in  the  s.w.  The  highest  points  are  Chill,  2,684  ft.,  and  Carter  Fell,  2,020. 
West  of  Carter  Fell,  these  hills  chiefly  consist  of  carboniferous  sandstone  and  limestone, 
with  protrusions  of  trap.  The  e.  portion  of  the  range  is  porphyritic,  and  includes 
higher  and  more  or  less  conical  hills.  In  the  C.  PI.  are  the  sources  of  the  Liddel,  Tyne, 
Coquet,  and  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Tweed.  Grouse  abound,  and  the  golden  eagle 
is  seen.  These  hills  afford  pasture  for  the  Cheviots,  a  superior  breed  of  sheep.  They 
Lave  been  the  scene  of  man}'  bloody  contests  between  the  English  and  Scotch. 

CHEVEETTE'.     See  Gyn. 

CHEVRETJL,  ^Michel  EroENE,  a  distinguished  French  chemist,  b.  Aug.  31,  1786,  at 
Angers,  in  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire.  In  1820,  he  was  made  an  examiner  in  the 
polytechnic  school;  and  in  1824,  director  of  the  dyeing  department  in  the  manufactory 
of  the  Gobelins.  This  iast  position  led  him  to  institute  a  series  of  accurate  researches 
on  colors,  the  results  of  which  he  made  known  in  a  series  of  Mi'moires  of  the  academy 
of  sciences.  Previous  to  this,  C.  had  made  himself  known  in  the  scientific  world  by  a 
variety  of  researches  and  writings.  In  1826,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy; 
and  in  1830,  professor  of  applied  chemistr}'  in  the  museum  of  u;itural  histor}-.  Besides 
a  great  number  of  articles  in  the  Journal  cIch  Savants,  beginning  with  1820,  the  following 
works  of  C.  deserve  mention:  Lei;ons  de  Chimie  appliquee  a  In  Teinture  (1828-31);  De  la 
Loi  dn  Contraste  simxdtane  des  Couleurs  et  de  VAssortimcnt  des  Objets  colories  (1839);  llisoHe 
dcs  Effets  Optiques  que  presentent  les  Etoffes  de  Soie  (1846);  De  la  Baquette  dmnatoire,  du 
Pendtde,  et  des  Tables  tournantes  (1854);  Dcs  Couleurs  et  de  leur  AppUcatioii  aux  Arts 
Lidustriels  (1864);  and  a  work  on  a  new  organic  acid,  L' Acide  Avique  (1871).  C.  is  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  London,  and  a  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

CHEVREUSE,  Marie  de  Rohan  ]Montbazon,  Duchesse  de,  1600-79;  a  native  of 
France,  married  first  to  the  due  de  Luynes,  and  next  to  Claude  de  Lorraine,  due  de 
Chevreuse.  Her  friendship  for  Anne  of  Austria  made  Richelieu  her  enemy,  and 
he  resolved  to  have  her  arrested;  but,  learning  of  his  purpose,  she  dressed  in  male  attii-e, 
swam  across  the  Somme,  and  escaped  to  England.  Slie  Avas  concerned  in  other  political 
intrigues,  and  was  kept  in  banishment  nearly  all  her  life. 

CHEVRON,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  representing  the  couples  or  rafters  of  a  house, 
and  supposed  to  betoken  the  accomplishment  of  some  memorable  work,  or  the  comple- 
tion of  some  business  of  importance,  generally  the  foundation  of  his  own  family  by  tiie 
bearer.  The  C.  is  formed  of  two  lines  placed  pyramidically,  i.e.,  joined  together  at 
the  top,  and  descending  to  the  extremities  of  the  shield  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes. Chevronel,  a  diminutive — half  the  size— of  the  chevron.  Per  chevron,  or  party 
per  cherron,  is  where  tlie  shield  is  divided  by  a  line  in  tlie  form  of  the  chevron. 

CHEVRON,  in  architecture,  a  molding  in  the  form  of  a  succession^ of  chevrons, 
otherwise  called  a  zigzag  molding.  In  general,  it  is  characteristic  of  Norman  arciii- 
tecture,  but  is  also  found  with  the  pointed  arch,  during  the  transition  period  from  Nor- 
man to  early  English. 

CHEVRONS  are  braids  or  bands  of  lace,  worn  as  distinguishing  marks  by  the  non- 
commissioned officers  of  regiments.  The  corporals,  and  the  various  grades  of  sergeant, 
have  C.  varying  from  one  to  four  in  number,  either  of  white  or  of  gold  lace.  In  most 
corps,  they  are  worn  on  the  right  arm  only:  but  in  the  guards,  the  fusileers,  the  light 
infantry,  and  the  grenadier  and  light  infantry  companies  of  the  ordinary  regiments,  oh 
both  arms. 
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CHEVY  CHASE,  the  name  of  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  British  ballads.  In  its 
present  form,  the  piece  does  not  seem  to  be  older  tliAn  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  But  more  ancient  versions,  doubtless,  existed;  and  bishop  Percy  has 
published  a  poem  of  the  16th  c.,  which  has  obviously  suggested  passages  in  the  more 
recent  composition.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  its  incidents  with  history,  but  the 
event  which  is  meant  to  be  commemorated  appears  to  have  been  the  battle  of  Otter- 
burn,  in  Aug..  1388 — a  fight  which  Froissart  declares  to  have  been  the  bravest  and  most 
chivalnms  which  was  fought  in  his  day.  According  to  the  I  allad,  Percy  vowed  that 
he  would  enter  Scotland,  and  talce  his  pleasure  for  tlirce  days  in  the  woods  of  his  rival, 
and  slaj'  the  deer  therein  at  will.  Douglas,  when  he  heard  the  vaunt,  exclaimed: 
"  Tell  him  he  will  find  one  day  more  than  enough."  Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  the 
hay-harvest,  Percy,  with  stag-hounds  and  archers,  passed  into  the  domains  oi  his  foe, 
and  slew  a  "hundred  fallow-deer  and  harts  of  grice."  "When  the  English  had  hastily 
cooked  their  game,  and  were  about  to  retire,  earl  Douglas,  clad  in  armor,  and  heading 
his  Scottish  spears,  came  on  the  scene.  Haughty  challenge  and  defiance  passed  between 
the  potentates,  and  the  battle  joined.  In  the  center  of  the  fray  the  two  leaders  met: 
"  Yield  thee,  Percy!"  cried  Douglas.  "I  will  yield  to  no  Scot  that  ever  was  born  of 
•woman!"  cried  Percy.  During  this  colloquj',  an  English  arrow  Struck  Douglas  to  the 
heart.  "Fight  on,  my  merrj' men!"  cried  he,  as  he  died.  Percy,  with  all  the  chival- 
rous feeling  of  his  race,  took  the  dead  man  by  the  hand,  and  vowed  that  lie  would 
have  given  all  his  lands  to  save  him,  for  a  braver  knight  never  fell  by  such  a  chance. 
Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  having  seen  the  fall  of  Douglas,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse, 
dashedon  Percy,  and  struck  his  spear  through  his  body  a  long  cloth-yard  and  more. 
Although  the  leaders  on  botli  sides  had  fallen,  the  battle,  which  had  begun  at  break  of 
day,  continued  till  the  ringing  of  the  curfew-bell.  Scotsmen  and  Englishmen  claim  the 
victory.  When  the  battle  ended,  representatives  of  every  noble  family  on  either  side 
of  the  border  lay  on  the  bloody  greensward. 

CHE  WINK,  the  popul.ar  name  for  the  ground  robin,  or  towhee  bunting,  pi'pilo 
erythrophthalma.  It  is  of  variegated  colors,  red,  white,  and  brown,  is  about  7  or  8  in. 
long,  nests  on  the  ground,  and  flies  with  a  peculiar  jerk}^  motion.  It  lives  in  thickets, 
and  finds  its  sustenance  in  seeds  and  worms  scratched  up  from  leaves  and  grasses. 

CIIEYEXNE,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Nebraska,  on  the  Colorado  and  Wyoming  border,  inter- 
sected by  the  n.  and  s.  forks  of  the  Platte;  6,000  sq.m. ;  pop. '80,  1558.  The  Union 
Pacific  railroid  passes  through  the  s.  part.     Co.  seat,  Sidne3\ 

CHEYENNE,  a  city  in  Laramie  co.,  Wyoming,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Denver  Pacific,  516  m.  w.  of  Omaha 
and  1400  m.  e.  of  San  Francisco;  pop.  about  5,000.  The  town  is  on  a  broad  open 
plain,  6,000  ft.  al)ove  tide,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  regular.  It  is  connected  Ity  rail 
with  Denver,  106  m.  -s.  of  Colorado.  The  main  business  is  in  receiving  and  distributing 
supplies  for  Indian  agencies  and  government  forts.  There  are,  liowevcr,  several  man- 
ufactories, and  a  rapidly  growing  general  business.  The  place  was  first  settled  in  1867, 
when  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  reached  that  point.  In  1869,  a  large  portion  of  the 
city  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

CHEYENNES,  an  Indian  tribe  of  the  Algonquin  family,  once  residing  on  and  near 
the  Cheyenne  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Red  river  of  the  North.  Driven  away  by  the 
Sioux,  they  retired  beyond  the  Missouri,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  cenliny  they 
were  further  driven  to  the  Black  Hills  wgion.  In  1825,  the  finst  treaty  with  them  was 
made  by  gen.  Atkinson.  Since  then  many  treaties  have  been  made,  and  almo.st  all  of 
tliem  immediately  broken  by  the  whites,  and  constant  trouble  has  been  the  result.  The 
fearful  and  cold-blooded  mas.sacre  of  nearly  a  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  of 
this  tril)e,  bv  col.  Chivington.  of  Colorado,  in  Nov.,  1864,  led  to  war  that  cost  the 
U.  S.  government  $40,000,000,  and  so  embittered  the  Indians  that  a  permanent  peace 
can  hardly  be  Iooke<l  for.  In  1867,  gen.  Hancock  burned  some  of  the  villages,  and 
betran  or  rather  continued  a  state  of  war,  in  tiie  course  of  which  gen.  Custer  defeated 
them  at  Wa.shita,  where  Black  Kettle,  a  chief,  and  two  or  three  dozen  squaws  and  pap- 
pooses  were  killed.  The  revenge  taken  upon  Cu.ster  a  few  years  later  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  Almost  while  this  article  is  being  written,  the  government  is  in  danger  of 
another  general  Indian  war,  growing  out  of  unfair  dealing  on  its  own  part  with  the 
Clieyennes  and  other  Indians  with  whom  it  has  entered  into  solemn  contracts. 

TTIEYNE,  GEonoK,  an  eminent  Scottish  physician,  b.  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1671,  was 
at  fir-t  intended  for  the  church,  but.  preferring  the  medical  profession,  studied  at  Edin- 
lurg'i.  under  the  celehrater  Dr.  Pitcairn.  In  1700.  after  taking  the  degree  of  m.d.,  he 
reiiliired  to  London,  wliere  he  iiraeticed  in  winter,  and  in  Bath  in  summer.  From  full 
living  he  became  enormously  fat.  as  well  as  asthmatic,  and  resolved  on  strictly  adhering 
to  a  milk  and  veiretable  diet,  from  which  he  derived  so  much  benefit  that  he  recom- 
mended it  in  all  his  principal  medical  treatises.  In  1702.  he  publislied  A  New  Theory  of 
FevcrK,  and,  in  1708.  a  work  On  Flnxiom,  which  procured  him  admission  into  the  royal 
society.  Amontr  his  other  works  are:  PhiloHophiral  Principles  of  Natural  Relifjion,  1705; 
Obser'tations  on  Gvut,  1722;  Essay  on  Umlth  and  Long  Life,  1725;  The  English  Malady^ 
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a  Treatise  on  Nervous  Disorders,  1733  ;  Essay  on  Regimen,  1739;  Account  of  Ilimself  and 
tfhis  various  Cures,  1743.     Dr.  C.  died  at  Bath.  April  12,  1743. 

CHHATISGxVIlH,  a  division  of  British  India  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  central  provinces,  comprising  the  di.stricts  of  Kaipur,  Bilaspur,  and  Sam- 
balpur  and  seven  small  feudatory  states,  between  16'  50'  and  23  10'  n.,  and  80'  30'  and 
83=  15''e. ;  36,467  sq.m.;  pop.  '72,  3,289,043,  of  whom  2,054,874  were  Hindu.s,  26,046 
'Mohammedans,  243  Buddhists,  451  Cliristians,  and  1,207,429  aboriginal  tribes  of  religion 
not  specified.  Two  large  rivers,  the  Nerbuddha  and  the  Son,  rise  in  the  n.e.  corner  of 
the  division,  the  former  running  nearly  w.  to  the  Bombay  coast,  and  then  falling  into 
the  Ganges  in  lower  Bengal. 

CmilNDWARA.     See  Chindw.\ra,  ante. 

CHIABRERA,  Gabriei.lo,  an  Italian  poet,  b.  at  Savona,  8th  June,  1552.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Rome  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  after  whose  death  he  entered  the  service  of 
cardinal  Coruaro,  but  wasol)liged  to  leave  it  in  consequence  of  the  revenge  he  had  taken 
on  an  Italian  nobleman  who  had  done  him  an  injury.  In  his  50th  year  he  married,  and 
remained  independent  for  tlie  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  14th  Oct.,  1637.  C.'s  poetical 
faculty  developed  itself  late.  Having  commenced  to  read  the  Greek  writers  at  home, 
he  conceived  a  great  admiration  of  Pindar,  and  strove  successfully  to  imitate  him.  He 
was  not  less  happy  in  catching  the  naive  and  pleasant  spirit  of  Anacreon;  his  canzonetti 
being  distinguished  for  their  ease  and  elegance,  while  his  Leftere  Famiffliari\vas  the  first 
attempt  to  introduce  the  poetical  epistle  into  Italian  literature.  C.  also  wrote  several 
epics,  bucolics,  and  dramatic  poeUiS.     His  Opere  appeared  at  Venice,  in  6  vols.,  1768. 

CHIA'NA  (in  ancient  times,  Clanis),  a  river  in  Tuscany,  formed  by  several  streams 
from  the  Apennines,  and  falling  into  the  Arno  a  few  miles  below  Arezzo.  Along  with 
another  river  of  the  same  name,  which,  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction,  enters  the 
Pafflia  at  Orvieto,  it  waters  the  perfectly  level  Val  di  Chiana,  which  its  overflow  ren- 
dered once  the  most  pestilential  district  of  Italy.  Ferdinand  III.  and  his  minister,  _Fos- 
sombroni,  undertook  extensive  hydraulic  works  for  improving  the  bed  of  the  river, 
which  they  led  through  the  lakes  of  Moutepulciano  and  Chiusi,  and  employed  for  the 
artificial  irrigation  of  the  wliole  valley.  The  district  has  since  become  the  most 
fruitful,  perhaps,  of  all  Italy— a  perfect  garden,  supporting  a  pop.  of  more  than  100,000. 

CHIA'PA,  or  Chiapas,  a  state  in  the  s.e.  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  lying  to  the 
s.w\  of  Yucatan,  and  extending  in  lat.  between  16°  and  18^  n.,  and  in  long,  between  90^ 
30'  and  94^  west.  It  contains  about  19,000  sq.m.,  and  194,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  abo- 
rigines. Near  Palenque,  one  of  the  towns  of  C,  are  some  of  the  most  extensive  and 
magnificent  ruins  in  Central  America. 

CHIARAMON'tE,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  about  32  m.  w.s.w.  of  Syracuse.  It  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  has  well-built,  regular  streets.  "Wine  of  good  quality  is  produced  in  the  dis- 
ti-ict.     Pop.  about  9,000. 

CHIA  RI,  a  t.  of  Lombardy,  14  m.  w.  of  Bre.scia,  on  the  railway  between  that  place 
and  Milan.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  many  Roman  remains  being  still  found  here;  and  at 
one  time  it  was  strongly  fortified,  but  its  walls  are  now  ruinous.  Silk  is  the  staple 
manufacture.     Pop.  10,000. 

CHIAR-OSCTJ'RO  (Ital.),  an  artistic  term,  composed  of  two  Italian  words,  the  one  of 
which  signifies  light,  the  other  darkness  or  shadow.  But  C.  signifies  neither  light  nor 
shadow;  neither  Is  it  adequately  described  by  saying  that  it  is  the  art  of  disposing  of 
both  the  lights  and  shadows  in  a  picture,  so  long  as  either  is  regarded  apart  from  the 
other.  It  is  rather  the  art  of  rcpresentiiifi  liglit  in  shadow,  and  shadow  in  light,  so  that 
the  parts  represented  in  shadow  shall  still  have  the  clearness  and  warmth  of  those  in 
light,  and  tliose  in  light  the  depth  and  softness  of  those  in  shadow.  It  is  not  the  making 
of  the  one  die  softly  and  gradually  away  into  the  other,  but  the  preservation  of  both  in 
combination,  as  we  constantly  see  it  in  nature,  when  the  light  is  not  the  mere  glare  of 
the  sun  striking  on  a  particular  object,  nor  the  shadow  the  entire  absence  of  the  influ- 
ence of  light.  That  the  skillful  treatment  of  C.  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  is 
plain  enough  from  the  very  small  number  of  artists  who  ever  attain  to  it.  Still  it  is  a 
branch  of  art  without  the  mastery  of  which  no  painting  can  be  successful  in  any  depart- 
ment. It  is  as  indispensable  in  portrait-painting  as  in  the  highest  departments  of  ideal 
art;  and  though  a  just  and  even  a  lofty  conceptTon  of  the  subject  may  be  distinctly  indi- 
cated bj'  attention  to  form  alone,  it  is  impossible  that  its  realization  can  ever  be  satis- 
'factoi-ily  accomplished  by  any  one  who  has  not  mastered  this  most  subtle  mode  of 
handling  colors.  The  only  mode  by  which  a  knowledge  of  C.  can  be  attained,  so  as  to 
apply  it  to  practice,  is  by  studying  it  as  exhibited  by  such  painters  as  Titian,  Rubens, 
Rembrandt,  and,  above  all,  Correggio. 

CHIATA  RI,  a  maritime  t.  of  Piedmont,  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Rapallo,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sturla,  21  m.  e.s.e.  of  Genoa.  The  houses  in  general  are  well  built,  with  open 
arcades  skirting  the  narrow  streets.  C.  has  several  fine  churches,  the  principal  of  which 
is  the  Madonna  del'  Orto.  Numerous  picturesque  old  towers,  one  of  them  of  consider- 
able size,  are  scattered  over  the  town.  Lace  and  silk  are  manufactured  here ;  and  the 
place  is  also  noted  for  its  light,  handsome,  cheap  furniture,  made  chiefly  of  cherry- 
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Wood.  The  anchovy  fishery  is  important;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  extensive  slatec[uar- 
ries.  Pop.  10,457. — The  ofd  provuice  of  C.,  of  whicli  the  above  town  Avas  the  capital, 
Lad  an  area  of  155  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  of  109,000.  Its  .surface  is  generally  mountainous, 
but  it  has  valleys  of  great  fei  tility,  yielding  grain,  grapes,  olives,  etc.  Cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  silk-worms  are  reared. 

CHIAVENNA,  a  t.  of  Lombardy,  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  at 
the  junction  of  the  valley  of  St.  Giacomo  and  Val  Ihxgaglia,  38  m.  n.n.w.  of  Bergamo. 
It  is  overlooked  by  the  Kheti.tn  Alps;  and  its  position  on  the  Spliigeu  road  secures  it 
considerable  traffic.  Silk,  cotton,  and  a  coarse  ware  cut  out  of  a  soft  stone  found  in  the 
neighborhood,  are  the  chief  manufactures.     Pop.  about  4,000. 

CHICA,  a  red  feculent  substance,  valuable  as  a  dye-stulT,  giving  an  orange-red  color  to 
cotton.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  tlie  leaves  of  a  species  of  biynonid  (b.  chica),  a  native 
of  the  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare  and  the  Orinoco.  The  Indians  use  it  for  painting  their 
bodies.  The  C.  plant  is  a  climber,  -with  abruptly  bipinnate  leaves,  smooth  heart-shaped 
leaflets,  and  flowers  in  pendulous  axillary  panicles.     See  Bigkoniace/E. 

CHICA,  PiTO,  Peso,  or  !M.\ize  Beeii,  is  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  maize  or 
Indian  corn.  It  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  and  is  made  in  a 
similar  manner  to  ordinary  beer;  but  the  Indians  sometimes  prepare  it  by  chewing 
instead  of  crushing  the  grain;  and  that  which  is  so  prepared  (chica  vuixcada,  or  chewi.-d 
C.)  is  most  highly  esteemed  by  them.  AVhen  they  wish  to  make  this  liquor  particularly 
strong  and  well  flavored,  they  have  also  a  practice  of  pouring  it  into  an  earthen  jar, 
which  contains  some  pounds  of  beef;  and  having  made  the  jar  perfectly  air-tight,  thej' 
bury  it  several  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  where  it  is  left  for  several  years.  On  the  birth 
of  a  child,  it  is  their  custom  thus  to  bury  a  jar  of  C,  to  be  drunk  at  the  same  child's 
marriage.  C.  has  an  agreeable  flavor,  and  is  very  strong  and  intoxicating.  A  spirit- 
uous liquor  is  obtained  from  it  by  distillation;  A'inegar  is  also  made  from  it. 

CHICACOLE',  a  t.  of  the  district  of  Ganjam,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  being  in  lat. 
18'  ly'  n.,  and  long.  8o'  58'  e.,  and  lying  415  m.  to  tlie  s.w.  of  Calcutta,  and  435  to  the 
n.e.  of  Madras.  It  stands  on  the  left  or  n.  bank  of  Naglaudee,  not  far  from  the 
bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  a  militarj'  station,  and  contains,  besides  its  garrison  (1871),  15,587 
native  inhabitants.     The  place  has  a  reputation  for  its  richly  worked  muslins. 

CHICAGO  (i)ronounced  She-knw-go),  the  principal  city  of  Illinois,  and  seat  of  Cook 
CO.,  is  situated  on  the  south-w^estern  shore  of  lake  Michigan,  at  the  moutii  of  the  Chicago 
river,  lat.  41°  50  20"  n.,  long.  87'  37'  we.st.  The  name  is  of  Indian  origin,  signifying  "wild 
onion,"  and  is  first  mentioned  by  Perrot,  a  Frenchman,  by  whom  it  was  visited  in  1671. 
In  1808,  a  stockade  fort  was  built  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  named  fort  Dear- 
born. When  the  war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out  in  1813,  the  government,  apprehen- 
sive that  a  post  among  the  Indians  so  far  from  the  frontiers  could  not  be  successfully 
m;;intaincd,  ordered  the  commander  to  abandon  it.  The  Indians  destroyed  the  fort, 
which  was  rebuilt  in  ISIG.  C.  was  first  settled  in  1831,  previous  to  which  time  it  was 
a  mere  fnnitier-post;  in  1832,  it  contained  about  a  dozen  families,  besides  the  officers 
and  soldiers  in  fort  Dearborn.  Tlie  town  'was  organized  by  the  election  of  a  board  of 
trustees,  Aug.  10,  1833.  On  Sept.  26,  of  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  made  for  all 
their  lands  with  the  Pottawatomies,  7.000  of  the  tribe  being  present,  after  which  they 
were  removed  w.  of  the  Mississippi  river.  The  first  charter  of  the  city  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  Mar.  4,  1837.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  rapid  increase  of 
Chicasro.  The  estimateil  number  of  the  i)op.  in  1835  was  1000,  and  the  exact  number, 
act;ortling  to  the  census  returns,  was,  in 

1840 4.470     1852 38.733    1865 187.446 

1845 12.080     1853 60,652     1870 298,977 

184N 20,035     1855 83,509     1872 3f;4.377 

18.-.0 28,260    1860 150,000    1875 410,000 

C,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  city  in  the  world  for  its  rapid  growth,  is  built  upon  a 
plain  sufficiently  elevated  to  prevent  inundaiton.  Some  years  ago,  the  elevation  of  the 
princijial  streets,  also  the  buildings,  were  Diised  from  4  to  10  ft.,  the  object  of  tliis 
gigantic  undertaking  being  to  admit  a  thorough  system  of  sewerage.  The  Chicago  river 
and  its  branches  separate  the  city  into  three  division.s,  connected  l)y  large  tunnels.  The 
main  stream,  flowing  directly  w.,  is  about  100  yards  wide,  and  forms  one  of  the  best 
liarbors  on  the  lakes.  Vessels  a.scend  tin;  river  and  its  branches  a  distance  of  4  m.  from 
its  UKJUth,  thus  affording  nearly  18  m.  of  wharfage.  Tiie  water  for  the  city  is  now  sup-  ' 
plieil  by  a  tunnel  from  lake  ^Michigan,  which  was  opened  in  18C7,  and  supplies  57,000,- 
000  gallons  daily.  There  arc  also  about  40  artesian  wells.  C.  posse.s.ses  a  splendid 
system  of  public  parks,  and  numerous  handsome  buildings.  More  than  30  railways 
meet  here. 

The  Illinois  and  ^lichigan  canal,  completed  in  1848,  connects  the  Chicago  and 
Illinois  rivers,  thus  affording  communication  between  the  lakes  and  Mississippi  to  the 
coal-fields  of  Illinois,  and  to  the  vast  cpiarrics  of  so  called  Athens  marble,  regarded  as 
the  finest  building-material  in  the  country.  It  is  foinul  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  about 
21)  m.  from  C. ;  an<l  is  easil}-  worked  when  first  quarried,  like  the  Caen  .stone. 

The  36  public  schools  of  C— some  capable  of  holding  1000  children— afford  the 
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means  of  education,  free  of  charge,  to  every  child  in  the  city.  At  the  head  of  the 
system  is  the  high  school.  Here  the  sous  and  daughters  of  the  poorest  man  may  aspire 
to  the  highest  honors  in  the  classics  and  inoderu  languages.  There  are  also  numerous 
in-ivate  schools  and  seminaries,  besides  several  universities,  medical  colleges,  theological, 
literary,  and  scientihc  iu.'^titutions,  located  in  Chicago. 

Since  1853,  pork- packing  has  been  conducted  on  an  enormous  scale.  In  1872,  cattle 
to  the  value  of  §-41,000,000  were  received,  and  IG.ObO  head  were  packed  as  beef.  The 
value  of  hogs  received  was  §33,500,000,  and  1,450,650  were  i)acke(l  as  pork.  Since 
1854,  C.  has  been  the  largest  primary  grain  depot  in  the  world.  In  1872,  88,426,843 
bushels  of  breadstulTs  were  received,  and  83,364,224  shipped.  C.  is  also  the  most 
extensive  lumber  market  in  the  world.     There  are  80  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

In  Oct.,  1871,  a  terrible  lire  occurred,  which  burned  18,000  houses,  extending  over 
more  than  2,000  acres;  200  persons  jieri.shed,  and  nearly  100,000  were  rendered  home- 
less. The  property  burned  was  estimated  at  200,000,000  dollars.  This  stupendous 
calamity  awakened  the  sympatliy  of  the  civilized  world.  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  subscribed  money  freely  for  the  sullerers.  The  city  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  a 
style  of  great  magnificence  within  two  years. 

CHICAGO  (cnii).  In  1831,  when  the  first  white  settlement  was  made  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cliicago  river,  it  seemed  an  luipromising  site  for  a  great  city,  and  for  years  after- 
wards there  probably  was  not  among  its  inhabitants  one  who  expected  that  such  a  city 
would  grow  up  on  that  spot.  The  river  mouth  was  a  sluggish  bayou;  its  banks  marshy, 
muddy  flats,  .suggestive  of  intermittent  and  congestive  fevers.  But  harbors  on  the  great 
lakes  were  not  turned  out  ready  made  by  nature,  but  had  to  be  constructed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  by  human  enterprise  and  .skill,  and  that  of  Chicago  was  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  There  was  need  of  a  good  harbor  at  that  point,  and  the  location  was 
not  unfavorable,  if  the  citizens  and  the  government  could  be  persuaded  to  spend  money 
enough  iu  the  effort.  The  channel  could  be  dredged,  the  flats  filled,  and  the  waves  of 
the  lake  beaten  back  by  artificial  structures  of  wood  or  stone.  This  work,  begun  upon 
a  small  scale,  has  been  rapidly  extended  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  commerce,  until 
C.  now  has  a  harbor  adequate  to  the  demands  of  a  great  city.  The  shore  of  the  Jake  at 
this  point  presents  an  even  line,  extending  very  nearly  due  north  and  south.  The  river 
extends  back  from  the  lake  westerly  five  eighths  of  a  mile,  at  which  point  two  branches 
come  in,  one  from  the  northward,  the  other  from  the  southward;  thus  dividing  the  city 
into  three  parts,  known  as  the  n.,s.,  and  w.  divisions.  The  s.  branch  of  the  river  is 
connected  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  with  the  Illinois  river  at  La  Salle,  thus 
opening  a  direct  water  communication  with  the  Mississippi.  In  the  earlier  period  of 
its  history,  C.  suffered  much  from  intermittent  and  bilious  fevers,  cholera  and  other 
diseases,  consequent  upon  its  low,  marshy  situation;  but  at  length  the  grade  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  city  w^as  raised  from  8to'l0ft.;  block  after  block  of  heavy  building.s, 
including  some  of  the  largest  hotels  and  stores,  being  raised  to  the  required  level  by 
jack-screw.s,  worked  by  steam-power.  It  was  one  of  the  most  stu]iendous  engineering 
experiments  ever  undertaken,  but  it  was  successfully  accomplished.  The  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal  was  completed,  1848.  It  is  96  m.  in  length,  and  at  its  highest  level  was 
originally  12  ft.  above  the  lake;  but  in  1806-70  the  city  deepened  it  at  a  co.st  of  §3,251,- 
621.  It 'is  now  8A  ft.  below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  lake.  The  river  channel  was  also 
deepened,  so  that  the  lake  no  longer  receives  its  waters,  but  itself  furnishes  a  clear 
stream  flowing  the  other  way,  giving  improved  navigation  and  carrying  ofl:  the  sewerage 
of  the  city  towards  the  Illinois  river  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  The  fruits  of  this 
engineering  enterprise  are  seen  in  the  suppression  of  the  foul  odors  so  long  endured  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  consequent  improvement  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  cit}^ 
The  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  protected  by  magnificent  lines  of  breakwater,  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  space  for  extensive  ship  channels  and  docks.  One  of  the  basins 
thus  provided  comprises  an  area  of  nearlv  300  acres,  the  entrance  to  which  from  the 
lake  is  000  ft.  wide.  The  city  extends  along  the  lake  side  about  8  m.,  and  westward  5 
m.,  embracins  an  area  of  about  35  sq.  miles.  Its  grade  is  14  ft.  above  the  lake  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  28  ft.  at  the  western  extremity.  The  descent  towards  the  lake  from 
the  w.  is  sufficient  for  drainage.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  the  principal  avenues 
running  parallel  with  the  lake  shore.  The  streets  are  generally  80  ft.  wide,  and  some  of 
them  are  from  3  to  7  m.  iu  length.  The  scarcity  of  stone  has  led  to  the  use  of  wood, 
cinders,  and  gravel  for  pavements.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  amply  supplied 
with  sewers.  The  n.,  s.,  and  w.  divisions  are  connected  by  numer(;us  bridges  across  the 
river  and  its  branches,  and  by  two  stone  tunnels  under'  the  river-bed,  of  which,  one 
passes  under  the  s.  branch,  connecting  the  s.  and  w.  divisions;  the  other,  under  the  main 
river,  connecting  the  n.  and  s.  divisions.  These  tunnels  cost  nearly  §1,000,000.  Horse 
cars  traverse  the  city  iu  every  direction.  The  business  portion  of  the  city  is  mainly  in 
the  s.  division,  and  here  also  are  the  chief  public  buildings,  hotels,  retail  stores,  etc. 
The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  U.  S.  custom-house  and  post-office, 
occupying  an  entire  block  342  by  210  ft.,  and  costing  upwards  of  §5.000,000;  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  a  spacious  find  imposing  structure,  with  elaborate  interior  deco- 
rations; the  new  citv  hall  and  countv  court-house,  occupying  a  whole  block  and  costing 
$5,000,000;  and  the'exposition  buikiimr,  a  vast  edifice  of  iron  and  glass,  800  ft.  long  and 
200  ft.  wide,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome  60  ft.  in  diameter  and  160  ft.  iu  height.     Some 
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of  the  300  churches  of  the  city  are  fine  specimens  of  various  styles  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  C.  has  6  public  parks,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  nearly  2,000  acres,  con- 
nected by  boulevards  250  ft.  -wide,  extending  around  the  tliree  sides  of  the  city,  with  a 
drive  on  the  lake  shore.  These  atford  a  coiitimious  drivewny  of  more  than  30  miles.  Lin- 
coln park,  in  the  u.  division,  contains  230  acres  fronting  ujion  the  lake.  A  boulevard  on 
the  n.,  3+  m.  long,  connects  this  with  Humboldt  park  on  the  w. ;  whije  tliat  by  another 
boulevard  is  in  turn  connected  with  Central  park,  and  that  again  by  still  another  with 
Douglas  park.  From  the  latter  a  boidevard  runs  a  distance  of  9  m.  to  a  park  in  the  s. 
division.  From  the  s.  end  of  the  nortliern  jiark  a  broad  avenue  extends  eastward  to 
another  fronting  upon  the  lake.  The  parks  of  the  s.  division  are  just  outside  of  the 
city  limits. 

Tiie  water  communications  of  C.  arc  of  vast  extent,  embracing  the  whole  chain  of 
northern  lakes,  with  tlieir  3,000  m.  of  coast-line.  Steamboats  and  sailing  ves.sels  of  the 
largest  class  are  employed  in  commerce  with  lake  Superior,  bringing  down  vast  stores 
of  iron  and  copper  ore  from  that  region;  while  through  the  "Welland  canal  (around 
Niagara  falls),  C(jnnecting  lake  Erie  with  lake  Ontario,  vessels  loaded  at  C.  pass  east- 
ward to  Montreal,  where  connection  is  made  with  steamships  for  Europe.  The 
Erie  canal  through  New  York  is  also  a  commercial  higiiway  for  Chicago  to  the  ports  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Illinois  and  ]\Iichigan  canal,  already  mentioned,  gives  the 
city  communication  with  the  ]\Iississipi)i  and  its  atlluciils  during  nine  months  of  every 
year.  But,  important  as  all  these  water  channels  are,  they  are  not  more  so  tiian  the 
network  of  railroads  by  which  C.  is  put  in  rai)id  commiuiication  with  a  vast  region  of 
country  extending  from  the  lakes  of  the  north,  eastward  to  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Portland;  southward  to  Louisiana  and  Florida;  and  westward  to  the  Pacific 
coasf.  There  is  not  another  such  railroad  center  in  the  world.  From  10,000  to  12,000 
m.  of  railway  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  tributary  to  this  great  city,  now  about  50 
years  old.  The  different  lines  of  road  converging  to  the  city,  as  represented  on  the 
map,  are  bewildering  alike  to  the  eye  and  to  the  imagination.  Nearly  400  trains  enter 
and  leave  daily  upon  these  roads,  making  an  aggregate  of  nearl}' 800  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures. The  accommodations  for  these  roads  are,  \ipon  the  whole,  excellent.  The  Union 
depot,  one  of  the  largest  and  tinest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  is  used  by  two 
of  the  principal  roiuls;  the  Central  depot,  by  two  others;  and  there  are  three  or  four 
more  for  the  use  of  others.  Plans  for  uniting  all  the  roads  at  a  common  center,  or  for 
connecting  them  by  a  common  track,  have  been  ])roposed. 

C.  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water  from  lake  Michigan  by  a  process 
which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  modern  engineering  skill.  Two  cylindrical  brick  tunnels, 
one  G  ft.,  the  other  7  ft.  in  diameter,  starting  from  the  .shore  at  different  points,  extend  a 
distance  of  2  m.  under  the  lake,  and  meet  in  an  immense  crib  inclosing  a  grated  cylin- 
der, through  which  the  water  descends  into  them  in  a  stream  unfailing  as  tlie  lake  itself. 
Tlie  smallest  of  these  tunnels,  extending  from  the  shore  of  the  n.  division  of  the  city, 
was  completed  in  18(56.  The  water  as  it  is  received  at  the  shore  end  of  the  tunnel  is 
forced  by  steam-pumps  through  a  stone  tower  to  a  height  of  160  ft.  into  a  reservoir, 
whence  it  is  distrii)uted  by  pipes  to  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  top  of  the  water- 
tower,  which  is  reached  bV  a  si)iral  staircase,  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  On  the  crib,  2  m.  out  in  the  lake,  stands  a  light-hou.se,  with  a 
dwelling  for  the  keeper.  The  second  and  larger  tunnel,  which  .supplies  the  south-west- 
ern section  of  tiie  city,  was  comjiieted  in  1874.  A  tunnel  7  ft.  in  diameter,  passing 
imder  the  central  portion  of  the  city,  is  to  connect  the  old  works  with  the  new,  an(l 
afford  an  independent  supply  of  water  for  extinguishing  fires.  The  tunnels  under  the 
lake  cost  ij;  1,507, 623.  The"  water-works  altogether,  to  Jan.  1.  1873,  are  estimated  to 
have  cost  more  than  sfo.OOO.OOO.  Besides  the  supply  from  tlie  lake,  the  city  has  another 
resource  in  some  40  artesian  wells,  two  of  which  (694  and  911  ft.  deep  resi>ectively) 
yield  about  1,200.000  gallons  per  day.  The  great  stock-yards,  the  west-side  parks,  and 
some  of  the  manufacturing  establishments,  are  supplied  from  these  wells. 

The  educational  facilitit-s  of  C.  are  extensive,  and  of  a  high  order  of  excellence. 
The  public  .schools,  which  givt-  instruction  to  the  children  of  citizens  with  no  distinc- 
tion of  class,  are  well  organized  and  efficient.  The  number  of  these  schools  in  1872 
was  32,  occupying  45  buildings  and  employing  476  teacliers — all  but  31  women.  The 
school  pop.  ofthe  city  (between  6  and  21  years  of  age)  was  88,219;  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  38.035,  of  whom  512  were  in  the  high  school,  and  63  in  the  normal  .school. 
Of  the  teachers,  221  were  graduates  of  the  normal  and  high  schools.  Total  expenditure 
for  the.se  schools  in  1872,  $499,349.  including  about  !{!360,b00  for  teachers'  salaries.  The 
school  buildings  with  the  land  on  which  they  stood  were  valued  at  over  $2,265,000. 
The  Roman  Catholics  also  have  schools,  and  there  are  many  private  academies.  The 
university  of  Cincago,  a  liaptist  institution,  founded  b}'  the  efforts  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  has  connected  with  it  a  law  school,  and  the  Dearborn  a.stronomical  obsfrva- 
tory,  both  well  equipped  and  elficient,  and  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.  St.  Ignatius's 
college,  foimded  in  1H70,  also  is  a  flourishing  institution.  Of  the  six  medicid  colleges  of 
the  city,  f)ne  is  open  to  women,  one  is  liomeoi)athic,  and  one  eclectic.  Of  the  four  theo- 
logical seminaries,  one  is  Ba])tist.  one  Congregational,  one  Lutheran,  and  one  Presby- 
terian. There  are  also  three  oommercial  colleges,  and  four  female  colleges  or  seminaries 
of  high  grade.     The  academy  of  sciences,  established  1857,  lost  heavily  by  the  great 
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fire  of  1871,  but  is  getting  anew  museum  and  library.  The  public  library  occupies  the 
old  custom-house  and  post  oflice,  Avhose  walls  outlasted  the  great  tire:  the  uumher  of 
volumes  is  estimated  at  100,000.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  there  Avere  more  than 
100  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  the  city.  Of  these  11  were  diiily,  5  tri- 
weekly, 45  weekly,  3  semi-monthly,  1  bi-monthly,  and  4  quarterly:  18  were  religious, 
16  political,  18  literary,  10  commercial,  and  5  juvenile.  Some  of' these  papers  have  a 
very  large  circulation,  exerting  a  very  wide  influence  in  the  north-western  states. 

The  principal  religious  denominations,  according  to  the  number  of  their  churches, 
rank  as  follows:  Roman  Catholic,  27;  Methodist,  22;  Bai)tist,  Presbyterian,  and  Epis- 
copal, each  18;  Congregational,  17;  Swedenborgian,  4;  Unitarian,  5;  Universalist,  4. 
Benevolent  and  charitable  associations  and  institutions  are  numerous.  Among  them  arc 
7  orphan  asylums,  6  dispensaries,  2  asylums  for  the  aged  and  indigent,  1  home  for  the 
friendless,  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  charities.  The  C.  relief  and  aid  society,  from  its 
foundation,  1857,  has  had  the  management  of  a  large  portion  of  the  voluntary  charities 
of  the  city  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  infirm,  and  helpless.  The  same  society  disbursed 
to  the  sufferers  by  the  great  fire  of  1871  the  sum  of  nearly  $6,000,000,  sent  for  their 
relief  from  Europe  and  every  part  of  the  United  States.  The  young  men's  Christian 
association  was  also  very  active  at  that  time,  as  it  was  before  and  has  been  since,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  and  destitute.  The  population  of  C.  in  1870  was  298,977;  according 
to  the  unotficial  figures  of  the  census  of  1880,  as  reported  by  the  Tribune  of  that  city,  it 
is  503,298.     [At  the  date  of  this  writing  the  census  has  not  been  officially  issued.] 

As  a  commercial  city  C.  ranks  next  to  Xew  York.  It  is  the  center  of  a  vast  trade  in 
breadstuflls,  live-stock,  pork,  lieef,  provisions,  lumber,  wool,  hides,  groceries,  dry -goods, 
boots  and  shoes,  hardware,  clothing,  and  tobacco.  The  statistics  now  accessible  are 
very  inadequate  as  a  means  of  showing  the  present  extent  of  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  city.  Every  5'ear  shows  a  startling  augmentation  of  the  volume  of  business  of 
almost  every  kind  in  this  great  western  emporium,  itself  the  wonderful  growth  of  but 
half  a  centurv.  The  airgretrate  wholesale  trade  of  the  city  in  1872  was  reported  by  the 
board  of  trade  at  $500,000,000.  The  total  receipts  of  wheat  in  1873  w^ere  16,620,923 
bushels;  to  this  add  88,426,842  bushels  represented  by  the  flour  received  in  1872  (less, 
doubtless,  than  was  received  in  1873),  and  we  have  a  total  of  105,053,765  bushels  for  a 
single  year,  The  great  yards  which  are  the  center  of  the  live-stoclv  trade  were  O'pencd 
in  1858.  They  cover  an  area  of  345  acres,  alfording  a  capacity  for  21,000  cattle,  75,000 
hogs,  23,000  sheep,  and  200  horses.  They  are  thoroughly  drained,  supplied  with  water 
from  artesian  wells,  and  furnished  with  every  convenience  for  the  reception,  care,  and 
transfer  of  the  animals.  The  total  value  of  live-stock  received  in  1872  was  estimated 
by  the  board  of  trade  at  $75,475,000.  The  chief  branches  of  manufactures  in  C.  are 
iron,  flour,  high-wines,  agricultural  implements,  pork  and  meats,  boots  and  shoes, 
leather,  cotton,  and  watches.  It  is  supposed  that  at  the  present  time  not  less  than  60,000 
people  are  employed  in  manufactures  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  that  nearly  one  third 
of  the  commerce  of  the  city  is  based  upon  what  they  produce.  Ship-building  also  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent.  The  flour  manufacture  was  temporarily  crippled  bj^  the 
great  fire,  6  of  the  15  mills  having  been  destro3'ed.  The  banking  business  of  C.  is  very 
large.  In  1872,  there  were  21  national  banks,  with  a  capital  of  over  $11,000,000,  and 
more  than  $23,000,000  of  deposits.  There  were  also  18  savings-banks  with  over 
$12,000,000  of  deposits,  and  numerous  private  banks.  The  total  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property  for  taxation  in  1873  was  $284,197,430;  the  actual  value  at  the  same 
time  was  more  than  $620,000,000. 

The  great  fire  of  Oct.,  1871,  raged  two  days  and  nights,  destroying  everything  upon 
an  area  of  2,100  acres,  embracing  nearly  all  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  anda  very 
large  number  of  private  residences,  among  Avhich  were  the  most  costly  in  the  place. 
More  than  17,000  buildings  were  destroyed,  including  the  custom-house,  courthouse, 
post-oflice,  gas-works,  the  principal  newspaper  oflices,  32  hotels,  3  railroad  depots,  8 
school-houses,  10  theaters  and  halls,  41  churches,  5  grain  elevators,  and  all  the  national 
banks  but  one.  The  loss  on  buildings  was  estimated  at  $50,000,000;  on  personal  prop- 
erty and  merchandise,  $140,000,000;  total  $190,000,000,  of  which  a  little  over  .s40,000,- 
000  was  recovered  on  insui-ance.  ]\Ianj^  insurance  conii)anies  were  utterly  ruined.  Not 
less  than  $7,000,000  were  contributed  in  this  countr}'  and  in  Europe  to  aid  the  sufferers. 
Over  98,000  persons  were  rendered  homeless,  while  200  Avere  killed.  The  recovery  of 
the  city  from  this  calamity  Avas  rapid,  insomuch  that  after  the  lapse  of  three  years 
scarcely  a  trace  of  it  could  be  seen,  and  almost  its  only  evidence  Avas  in  the  immense 
improvement  of  the  buildings  over  all  the  ravaged  district. 

CHICHEN',  a  t.  of  Central  America,  in  the  n.e.  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  Avhich 
separates  the  gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Caribbean  sea,  18  m.  to  the  s.av.  of  Valladolid.  It 
is  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  state,  and  is  worthy  of  notice  chiefly  for  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  city,  comprising  a  ruined  temple  450  ft.  long,  a  pyramid  with  a  base  of 
550  ft.  square,  and  a  domed  edifice  ornamented  with  sculpture. 

CHICH  ESTEE,  a  mun'sipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and  Episcopal  city  in  Sussex, 
17^  m.  e.n.e.  of  Portsmouth.  It  stands  on  a  plain  betAveen  an  arm  of  the  sea  and  the 
South  Downs,  Avhich  rise  gently  on  the  north.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  Avide  streets. 
The  two  main  streets  cross  at  right  angles,  and  meet  in  an  elaborately-Avorked  eight-sided 
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cross.  Within  the  suburbs  the  cit)^  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall,  1^  m.  in  circuit, 
with  some  semicircular  bastions,  and  now  a  promenade  under  the  shade  of  elms.  The  , 
cathedral,  erected  in  the  12th  and  13t!i  centuries,  on  the  site  of  a  wooden  one  founded 
1108,  and  burned  1114,  measures  410  by  227  ft.,  with  a  spire  300  ft.  high.  The  aisles 
are  double — a  mode  of  construction  to  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  Britain.  The  cathedral 
has  a  rich  choir,  and  portraits  of  the  Eufflish  sovereigns  from  the  conquest  to  George  I., 
anil  of  the  bishops  down  to  the  reformation.  The  chief  trade  is  in  agricultural  produce, 
and  live-stock.  There  are  malting,  brewing,  and  tanning  establishments.  Pop.  '71, 
9,054.  C.  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The  harbor,  2  m.  to  the  s.w.  of  the  city, 
is  a  deep  inlet  of  the  English  channel,  of  about  8  sij.m. ;  has  several  creeks  and  Thorny 
isie;  and  is  connected  with  C.  by  a  canal.  C.  was  the  Roman  Rcc/iium,  and  has  afforded 
Roman  remains — as  a  mosaic  pavement,  coins,  urns,  and  an  inscription  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  temple  to  Neptune  and  ^huerva.  C.  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed,  in  491, 
by  the  South  Saxons.  It  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  Cissa,  their  king,  and  called  Cissan- 
caster,  or  Cissa's  camp.  It  was  for  some  time  the  cajjital  of  the  kingdom  of  Susse.\.  In 
1042,  the  royalists  of  C.  surrendered  to  the  parliamentarians,  after  a  siege  of  ten  days. 

CniCKADEE,  Parus  airicapillus,  is  distinct  from  the  European  blackcap.  It  is  about 
5i  in.  long,  and  8  in.  in  spread  of  wings.  Head  and  neck,  and  a  patch  on  the  throat, 
black;  otiier  iilumage,  ash-gray  and  brown;  tail  edged  with  white,  and  a  white  bar  ou 
the  wings.  Where  it  has  not  been  driven  away  by  the  English  sparrow,  it  destroys 
great  numbers  of  canker  worms  and  other  caterpillars.  It  is  a  very  lively,  sociable,  and 
useful  bird. 

CniCKAIIOM'INY,  a  river  in  Virginia,  rising  n.w.  of  Richmond  and  running  e. 
between  the  James  and  the  Pamunkey  to  the  w.  line  of  James  City  co.,  where  it  turns 
abruptly  s. ,  and  after  a  course  of  about  10  m. ,  joins  the  James.  The  surrounding  country 
e.  of  Richmond  is  level,  and  in  one  section  there  is  a  large  swamp.  On  and  near  the 
C.  in  the  early  years  of  the  civil  war  occurred  many  of  the  most  impoitant  military 
movements,  skirmishes,  and  battles — here  mentioned  in  the  order  of  time.  In  1862,  the 
peninsular  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  union  army  began  with  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
the  objective  point  being  Richmond,  to  reach  which  it  was  necessary  that  the  C.  should 
be  crossed.  McClellan,  on  the  union  side,  had  118,000  men  when  the  siege  was  begun, 
April  5.  On  the  other  side,  the  confederates  had  ir»,000  men  in  Yorktown,  and  about 
50,000  more  scattered  over  n.  Virginia,  all  under  gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  The  Otli  of 
May  was  the  day  for  opening  fire  upon  Yorktown,  but  on  the  4th  Johnstcm  left  the 
plivce,  taking  guns,  baggage,  etc.,  and  retreated  towards  Richmond.  On  the  5th  he  w^as 
assailed  by  Hooker;  and  Longstreet,  who  commanded  the  rear  of  the  confederates,  turned 
on  the  defensive  just  as  he  liad  i)assed  Williamsburg.  He  was  met  by  Hancock's  divis- 
ion, and  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  works  after  a  sharp  fight;  but  Longstreet  held 
his  position  long  enough  to  secure  the  confederate  trains  from  pursuit.  Tliis  was  the 
])attle  of  Williamsburg.  The  union  loss  was  1856  killed  and  wounded,  and  372  missing, 
The  confederate  loss  was  about  the  same.  On  the  27th  of  May  occurred  the  ])attlc  of 
Hanover  Court-Hou.se,  in  which  the  union  loss  Avas  53  killed  and  344  wounded  and 
mis.sing.  The  confederate  loss  must  have  been  much  greater,  for  McClellan's  report 
says  tliere  were  about  200  of  their  dead  buried  by  our  troops,  and  730  prisoners  were 
sent  to  the  rear.  Tlie  confederates  had  now  concentrated  in  and  around  Richmond, 
where  they  had  67,000  men.  The  ne.xt  fight  on  the  C.  was  the  battle  of  the  Seven  Pines, 
or  of  Fair  Oaks,  which  took  place  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  resulted  in  a  substantial 
union  victory.  The  confederate  leader,  gen.  Johnston,  was  severely  wounded,  and  their 
losses  were  very  heavy,  but,  as  in  most  cases,  no  trustworthy  report  was  made  of  the 
numbers.  The  union  army  lo.st  890  killed,  3,627  wounded,  aiid  1222  missing.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  confederates  felt  this  to  be  a  disastrous  defeat,  and  in  common  with  the 
people  of  the  northern  states,  they  expected  that  the  next  move  would  be  the  ca]>ture  of 
Piiclunond;  but,  for  reasons  concerning  which  it  is  to  be  said  only  that  they  were  never 
explained  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  peo])le  in  the  northern  states,  McClellan 
made  no  demonstration,  and  soon  the  almost  detensele.«;s  city  was  powerfully  fortified 
under  the  direction  of  gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  liad  superseded  Johnston  in  the  confed- 
erate command.  The  fourth  of  the  contests  of  the  C.  was  the  l)attle  of  Mechanicsville, 
June  26,  and  was  not  important  in  results.  The  confederates  made  several  attacks  upoa 
two  union  brigades,  but  finally  abandoned  the  work  after  losing  about  1500  men; 
federal  loss,  300.  A  more  important  action  which  occurred  June  27,  is  known  as  the 
batfle  of  Cold  Harbor,  or  Gaines'  Mill;  the  confederates  call  it  the  batth;  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy.  Their  loss  was  about  9,500;  the  union  loss,  4,000  killed  and  wounded,  and 
2.000  prisoners.  The  sixth  conflict  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  C.  is  known  as  the  battle 
of  Savage's  Station,  June  30,  and  was  not  an  important  affair.  The  losses  Avere.  union, 
noO;  confederate  reported  at  400.  The  next  was  the  battle  of  Frazier's  Farm,  also  June 
30.  in  which  there  was  .some  sharp  fighting,  resulting  in  a  union  lo.ss  of  300  killed  and 
1.500  wounded;  and  on  the  other  side,  325  killed  and  1700  wounded.  The  battle  of  Mal- 
vern Hill  occurred  Julv  1.  and  involved  a  union  lo.ss  of  375  killed  and  1800  wounded; 
and  of  confederates,  900  killed  and  3.500  wounded.  All  these  engagements  from  June 
26  to  July  1  co.st  the  federals  1582  killed  and  7,709  wounded;  and  the  confederates  3,150 
killed  and  15,255  wouudcd.     Including  prisoners  and  missing,  the  totals  of  loss  were; 
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union,  i;5,429;  confederate,  19.405.  Tlie  object,  on  the  part  of  the  confetlerates,  was  to 
relieve  Uichniond  from  the  threatened  siege  and  capture;  and  tlicy  succeeded.  Near  the 
end  of  the  summer  the  union  armies  ■were  witlidrawn  and  combined  to  form  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  But  nearly  two  years  hvter  there  occurred  one  more  (tiie  .secoml)  battle 
of  Cold  ITarlior,  when  Grant  had  command.  The  light  took  i)lace  June  3,  1864,  and. 
was  sul)stantially  a  check  of  the  union  advance.  The  federal  losses  were  about  7,000 
in  all;  the  losses  on  tlie  other  side  were  said  to  be  only  half  as  many.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Grant  sent  to  Washington  the  historical  dispatch:  "  I  propose  to  fight  it  out 
on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer." 

ClIICKAMAUGA,  Battle  of,  Sept.  19-20,  18C3,  between  the  union  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  led  by  gen.  Kosecranz,  and  the  confederate  forces  led  bj'  gens.  Bragg  and 
Longstreet.  The  forces  on  the  uuiou  side  numberetl  about  55,000,  a  quarter  of  whom 
were  not  engaged;  the  losses  were  1644  killed,  9,263  wountled,  and  4.948  prisoners; 
total,  15,854.  The  confederate  reports  embrace  but  two  thirds  of  their  army,  and  show 
1394  killed,  8,974  wounded,  and  882  missing;  total,  11,250.  A  few  days  after  the  battle 
gen.  Rosecrauz  was  relieved,  and  geu.  Grant  placed  in  command.  The  battle  was 
credited  as  a  victory  for  the  confederates,  though  no  substantial  advantage  was  gained 
by  them. 

CHICKAREE,  a  popular  name  for  the  red  squirrel,  iciurvs  ITudwnius.  It  abounds 
in  the  southern  and  middle  Atlantic  states,  and  is  esteemed  for  the  tenderness  and  flavor 
of  its  flesh.     It  is  not  so  gentle  or  so  easily  tamed  as  the  gray  squirrel. 

CHICKASAW,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Iowa,  on  the  Wapsipinican  river  and  its  tributaries, 
reached  by  the  McGregor  and  Missouri  river  and  the  Cedar  Falls  and  ^Minnesota  rail- 
roads; 570  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  14,534.  The  surface  is  prairie  and  woodland,  and  the  soil 
fertile:  agriculture  is  the  chief  business.     Co.  seat.  New  Hampton. 

CHICKASAW,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Mississippi,  on  the  head  Avaters  and  tributaries  of  the 
Tombigbee  river,  and  touched  by  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad;  990  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
17,904 — 10,215  colored.  The  county  is  a  part  of  the  territory  ceded  by  the  Chickasaw 
Indians.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil,  producing  corn,  cotton,  etc.  Co.  seat, 
Houston. 

CHICKASAW  BLUFFS,  B.\ttle  of,  Dec.  29,  1862.  The  siege  of  Vicksburg  being 
in  progress,  gen.  Sherman  (union)  was  ordered  to  make  an  attack  in  the  rear,  and  for 
that  purpose  sent  a  force  up  Yazoo  river  to  land  above  the  city  and  approach  it  from 
the  north.  In  this  march  they  came  upon  a  bayou  held  by  a  confederate  force  strongly 
intrenciied.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  force  a  passage,  but  without  success.  The 
union  loss  was  192  killed,  and  982  wounded.     That  of  theother  side  was  very  small. 

CHICKASAWS,  a  nation  of  Indians  occupying  a  section  of  the  Indian  territory, 
embracing  6,840  sq.m.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Red  river.  According  to  their  traditions 
and  the  evidence  of  philolog}',  they  are  closely  connected  with  the  Creeks  and  Choctaws; 
and  they  believe  that  they  emigrated  with  those  tribes  from  the  west,  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  settled  in  the  district  now  forming  the  n.e.  part  of  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
Here  De  Soto  visited  them  in  1540.  From  the  first  they  were  hostile  to  the  French,  and 
were  frequently  at  war  with  them;  but  with  the  English  they  were  generally  friendly. 
In  1786,  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and  in  1793,  they  aided  the  whites 
in  the  war  against  the  Creek  Indians.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  part  of 
their  territory  was  ceded  for  certain  annuities,  and  a  portion  of  the  tribe  migrated  to 
Arkansas;  and  in  1832-34,  the  remainder,  about  3,600  in  number,  surrendered  to  the 
federal  government  the  6,642,000  acres  of  which  they  were  still  the  owners,  and  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Choctaws  for  incorporation  info  that  tribe.  This  union  was  after- 
wards dissolved  and  by  paying  the  Choctaws  $150,000  they  secured  full  possession  of  their 
present  territory.  In  the  civil  war  they  assisted  the  confederates,  but  their  rights  were 
restored  by  the"  Union  government  in  1866.  The  next  year  they  surrendered "7, 000, 000 
acras  of  land  at  4^  cents  per  acre,  the  money  ($300,000)  to  go  to  their  late  slaves  unless, 
within  two  years,  they  adopted  them  as  meinbers  of  the  tribe.  In  Jan.,  1873,  they  con- 
cluded to  adopt  the  negroes.  The  nation  has  a  printed  constitution  prefaced"  by  a 
declaration  of  rights,  which  asserts  that  all  political  power  inheres  in  the  people;  that 
all  men  should  be  free  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and 
not  be  compelled  to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  religious  ministry  against  their  con- 
sent; that  there  should  be  freedom  of  speech;  that  "there  should  be  security  from 
unreasonable  searches  of  property  or  person;  that  every  person  accused  of  crime  should 
have  a  speedy  trial.  All  free  males  19  years  old  or  over  who  are  Chickasaws  by  birth  or 
adoption,  may  vote,  unless  idiotic,  insane,  or  convicted  of  infamous  crime.  There  are  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  the  latter  of  18  members  elected  annually  by  the 
voters  of  the  counties  or  districts.  A  representative  must  be  21  years  old.  There  are 
12  senators  elected  for  two  years  from  the  four  districts  of  the  state.  A  senator  must  be 
30  years  old,  a  Chickasaw  by  birth  or  adoption,  and  a  resident  of  his  district  six  months. 
The  governor  must  have  all  the  qualifications  of  a  senator;  he  is  chosen  for  two  years  by 
popular  vote,  and  has  about  the  same  powers  and  functions  as  a  governor  of  one  of 
the  states.  There  is  a  supreme  court  consisting  of  a  chief  and  two  assistant  justices 
elected  to  the  legislature  for  four  years.     There  are  also  circuit  and  county  courts.     The 
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nation  has  in  the  custody  of  the  federal  j^overnmcnt  $1,200,000  in  honds  on  ^vhirh  inter- 
est is  paid.  In  1873,  the  number  of  Cliicliaiaws  was  about  0,000.  One  newspaper  is 
pubiislicd  at  Tanlequah. 

CHI  CKEN-POX,  a  contagious  febrile  disease,  chiefly  of  children,  and  bearing  some 
resenii)lauce  to  a  very  mild  form  of  small-pox  (q.v.).  C.  is  distingui.slK-d  by  an  eruption 
of  vesicles  or  blebs,  which  rarely  become  pustular  or  yellow,  and  leave  onlj-  a  ver}' 
slight  incrustation,  which  falls  off  in  a  few  days,  without  any  permanent  mark  or  pit, 
as  in  small-pox.  From  its  vesicular  character,  it  has  been  called  the  c/'^*te^;jfWi.  It 
has  iK'cn  argued  that  C.  is,  in  fact,  only  small-pox  modified  bj^  previous  vaccination; 
but  this  opinion,  thougli  maintained  on  good  authority,  is  not  generally  received  by 
medical  men.  It  is  a  disease  of  little  or  no  danger,  the  fever  being  often  hardly  percep- 
tible, and  never  la.sting  long. 

CHICKEN  SNAKE,  or  Milk  Sn.\ke,  Ophibohis  Eximius,  a  harmless  individual  of 
the  .serpent  tribe,  frequenting  houses,  stables,  and  dairies.  It  is  sometimes  5  ft.  lon^, 
though  usually  much  less;  the  color  is  milky  Avhite  above,  sometimes  tinged  with  red, 
with  dusky  spots  along  the  vertebral  line  and  smaller  spots  along  the  sides,  the  abdomen 
silver  while  or  yellowish.     It  feeds  on  insects,  mice,  toads,  frogs,  and  small  birds. 

CIIICKERING,  JoN.\s,  1798-1853;  a  self-taught  piano-maker  of  Boston,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  largest  piano-manufactory  in  the  country,  at  times  producing 
at  the  rate  of  1,500  instruments  in  a  year. 

CHICK  PEA  {CiMv),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Lecjuminom,  sub-order 
•  PapiiioiKiauv,  having  pinnate  leaves;  solitary,  axillarj'',  stalked  flowers;  and  two-seeded 
pods,  inllated  like  bladders.  The  common  C.  P.  (C.  arietinum)  grows  wild  in  the  corn- 
fields of  the  countries  around  tlie  Mediterranean  sea,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  east.  It 
is  an  annual,  li  to  2  ft.  high,  of  a  stiH  upright  habit,  covered  with  glandular  liairs.  The 
seeds  abound  in  farina,  and  have  a  slightly  bitterish  taste.  They  are  about  the  size  of 
common  peas,  curiously  wrinkled,  so  that  they  have  been  thought  to  resemble  a  ram's 
{aridi.i)  head.  They  are  used  as  food,  either  boiled  or  roasted,  and  are  the  most 
common  parched  pulse  of  the  east.  They  are  an  important  article  of  French  cookery. 
They  liave  been  in  general  use  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  plant  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  Egypt,  Syria,  India,  tlie  s.  of  Europe,  etc.  Its  cultivation  extends  as  far 
north  as  the  southern  part  of  Germany:  but  in  the  climate  of  Britain  it  is  found  too 
tender  to  be  a  profitable  crop.  It  is  the  Gram  of  India,  and  the  Oarva nee oii\\c  French, 
t\"hence  the  English  name  Vai-avanccs.  The  herl)age  affords  a  nutritious  food  for  cattle, 
and  the  seeds  are  one  of  the  occasional  substitutes  for  coffee.  In  great  summer 
heats,  drops  exude  from  this  plant,  which,  on  drying,  leave  crystals  of  almost  pure 
oxalic  acid. 

CHICKWEED,  SteVnrin  media,  one  of  the  most  common  weeds  of  gardens  and  culti- 
vated fields,  is  a  .«;peries  of  .stitchwort  ((j.v.).  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia,  appearing  during  the  colder  months  even  on  the  plains  of  India;  an  annual, 
•with  a  weak  procumbent  stem  and  ovate  leaves,  very  variable;  some  of  the  smaller  vari- 
eties in  dry  sunny  situations  sometimes  puzzling  yoimg  botanists,  from  having  only  five 
or  three  instead  of  ten  stamens;  but  always  characterized  by  having  the  stem  curiou.sly 
marked  with  a  line  of  hair.s,  wliidi  at  each  jiair  of  leaves  changes  from  one  side  to  another, 
and  in  four  changes  completes  the  circuit  of  the  stem.  The  leaves  of  C.  afford  a  fine 
instaiu-u  of  the  deep  of  pluiitx,  closing  up  on  the  young  .shoots  at  night.  C.  is  a  good 
substitute  for  spinach  or  greens,  altliough  generally  little  regarded  except  as  a  trouble- 
some weed,  or  gathered  only  by  the  poor  to  make  i)oultices,  for  which  it  is  very  useful, 
or  for  feeding  cage-birds,  which  are  v(;ry  fond  both  of  its  leaves  and  .seeds.  A  number 
of  species  of  a  nearly  allied  genus,  ceraxtimn,  natives  of  Britain,  also  bear  the  name  of 
C.  or  ^Ioi:sE-E.\K  C,  and  the  name  is  occiisionall}'  given  to  other  plants,  either  botani- 
cally  allied,  or  of  somewhat  similar  appearance. 

CHICLANA,  a  t.  of  Andalusia.  Spain,  about  12  m.  s.e.  of  Cadiz.  It  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated iin  a  plain  between  two  hills,  and  its  houses  l)eing  all  built  of  white  stone,  present 
a  cheerful  appearance.  It  has  a  splendid  hospital.  The  manufactures  are  linen,  earthen- 
ware, and  brandy.  Its  mineral  J)aths  are  much  frerpiented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz. 
Pop.  variousl}-  estimated,  but  probably  about  5,000. 

CHICOFEE,  formerly  C.mjotsvillk,  and  including  ChicopeeFalls,  a  manufacturing  t. 
of  Massachu.setts,  L'.  S.,  on  the  left  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Cliicopee 
river.  5J  m.  n.  of  Springfield.  Chicopee  falls  supplies  wafer-power  to  numerous  cotton 
and  woolen  factories,  ))ai)er-mills,  brass  cannon  and  bell  foundries,  and  the  Ames  manu- 
facturing company,  winch  makes  machinery,  swords,  bronze  cannon,  statues,  etc.  C. 
Las  10  (linrches  and  .several  new.spapers.     Pop.  '80,  11,325. 

CHICORY,  or  SrccouY  {rirhorhnii),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  enmpoiiita>, 
suborder  CirhordrKP,  distinguished  by  bracts  in  two  unequal  rows,  the  outer  always 
reflexed,  the  inner  latterly  becoming  so,  a  nearly  naked  receptacle,  ol)ovate  striated 
achenia,  and  a  pappus  of  two  rows  of  minute  .scales.  The  species  are  few  in  number, 
her])aceous  plants,  full  of  milky  juice,  natives  chiefly  of  the  warmer  temperate  regions 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  'tlie  common  C.  or  SuccouY  (C.  intybitu)  is  a  perennial 
plant,  found  wild  in  England  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  growing  in  waysides,  borders 
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of  fields,  etc.  It  has  a  long  carrot-like  root,  extern allj' of  a  dirty  or  brownish  yellow 
color,  and  white  witliin.  Tlie  stem  rises  to  the  height  of  2  to  oft.,  branching,  the  leaves 
&re  runcinalc,  re.seml)ling  tliosc  of  the  dandelion;  the  flowers  sessile,  axillary,  in  jiairs, 
rather  large,  beautiful,  generally  blue,  more  rarely  pink  or  white.  C.  is  pretty  exten- 
sively cultivated,  both  in  England  and  on  the  conlinent  of  Europe,  for  its  roots.  It  is 
also  cultivated  for  feeding  cattle  with  its  leaves.  The  blanched  leaves  are  sometimes 
used  as  a  salad,  and  they  are  readily  procured  in  winter  by  placing  the  roots  iu  a  box 
with  a  little  earth  in  a  cellar. — To  this  genus  belongs  also  the  endive  (q.  v.). 

C.  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  or  to  mix  with  coffee,  for  at  least  a  cen- 
tur}-.  The  roots  are  pulled  up,  washed,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  dried  on  a  kiln,  which 
leaves  a  shriveled  mass  not  more  than  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  original  root.  It  is 
then  roasted  in  heated  iron  cjiinders,  which  are  kept  revolving  as  iu  coffee-roasting, 
during  which  it  loses  about  25  to  30  per  cent  of  its  weight,  and  evolves  at  the  same  time 
a  disagreeable  odor,  reseml)ling  burned  gingerbread.  An  improvement  to  the  C.  during 
roasting  is  the  addition  of  2  lbs.  of  lard  or  butter  for  every  cwt.  of  C,  which  communi- 
cates to  it  much  of  the  luster  and  general  appearance  of  coffee.  It  is  then  hand-picked, 
to  remove  chips  of  wood,  stones,  etc.,  and  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  sold  separately  as 
C.  jMwdcr  or  0.  coffee,  or  is  added  to  ordinary  ground-coff'ee,  and  is  sold  as  a  mixture. 
C.  contains  a  good  deal  of  sugar,  but  otherwise  does  not  serve  to  supply  the  animal 
economy  with  any  useful  ingredient.  It  gives  off  a  deep  brown  color  to  water,  when 
an  infusion  is  made,  and  hence  its  main  use  in  coffee.  Some  people  dislike  the  taste  of 
C,  and  when  largely  used,  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  diarrhea;  but  many  people  pre- 
fer to  use  coffee  mixed  with  C.  owing  partly  to  the  taste  it  communicates,  but  mainlj-  to 
the  appearance  of  strength  which  it  gives  to  the  coffee.  The  C.  is  liable  to  adulteration; 
and  roasted  beans,  pease,  carrots,  parsnips,  mangold-wurzel,  acorns,  horse-chestnuts,  bis- 
cuit, oak-bark  tan,  logwood  and  mahogany  dust,  and  even  the  livers  of  horses  and  bul- 
locks, are  said  to  be  employed  in  its  adulteration. 

CHI'COT,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Arkansas,  on  the  Louisiana  border  and  the  "Mississippi  river, 
intersected  by  Crooked  and  Mason's  bayous;  820  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,  10,117 — 8555  colored. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  in  some  parts  is  subjected  to  inundations;  chief  productions, 
corn  and  cotton.     Co.  seat,  Lake  Village. 

CHICOUTIMI,  the  n.e.  section  of  the  organized  territory  of  the  province  of  Quebec- 
Canada;  little  settled  except  along  the  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  on  the  Saguenay 
rivers;  23,753  .sq.m.;  pop.  '71,  17,493,  all  except  about  100  being  Roman  Catholics,  and 
all  except  about  800  of  French  descent.  The  surface  is  mostly  rugged,  and  there  are 
immense  pine  forests  of  great  value.  Chief  town,  Chicoutimi,  on  the  Saguenay,  75  m. 
from  the  month. 

CHIEF,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  formed  by  a  horizontal  line,  and  occupying  the 
upix;r  part  of  the  escutcheon.  Like  the  other  honorable  ordinaries,  the  C.  oug'lit  prop- 
erlj'  to  take  up  a  third  part  of  the  shield;  but  when  the  other  charges  are  numerous,  the 
C.  is  frequently  diminished  in  size. — Any  object  borne  in  the  upper  or  chief  part  of  the 
shield  is  said  to  be  in  chief,  though  the  C.  be  not  divided  oif  from  the  rest  of  the 
field,  as  a  separate  portion. — 0)i  a  chief:  Is  when  the  object  is  rejiresented  on  the  C, 
divided  off  as  above  described. 

CniEF-JUSTICE,  the  presiding  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  courts  of  highest  jurisdiction  in  most  of  the  several  states.  The  chief-justice 
of  the  United  States  administers  the  oath  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
president  and  vice-president ;  he  presides  when  an  impeached  president  is  tried,  and  has 
the  nomination  of  certain  judicial  officers. 

CHIEF-JTJSTICE.     See  Justice  Courts. 

CHIEM-SEE,  a  lake  of  Upper  Bavaria,  the  largest  in  the  country,  lies  about  4^  m.  s.e. 
of  Munich.  It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  1600  fr.  above  the  isca;  us  length 
is  13  m.,  with  a  breadth  of  9,  and  its  greatest  depth  500  feet.  Its  shape  is  irregular,  and 
its  coast  much  indented.  It  has  three  islands;  the  Achen  and  Prien  flow  intolt,  and  its 
surplus  water  is  discharged  by  the  Alz  into  the  Inn.  The  C.  is  famous  for  its  tish;  and 
a  small  steamer  which  plies  on  it,  enables  travelers  to  view  its  fine  scenery. 

CHIE'EI,  a  t.  of  Piedmont,  northern  Italy,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  9  m.  s.e.  of 
Turin.  C.  is  an  ancient  place.  By  the  later  Romans  it  was  called  Carea.  The  church 
of  St.  Dominico,  built  in  1260,  has  some  good  paintings;  and  tliat  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Scala.  built  in  1405,  is  one  of  the  largest  Gothic  structures  in  Piedmont.  C.  is  one  of 
oldest  manufacturing  towns  in  Europe,  its  manufacture  of  fustians  and  cotton  stuffs 
dating  from  1422.    Silk,  cotton,  and  linen  are  still  important  manufactures.    Pop.  9,000. 

CHIE'TI  (Province).     See  Abruzzo,  ante. 

CHIE'TI,  an  archiepiscopal  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Pescara,  about  100  m.  n.  of  Naples.  It  is  a  well  built  and 
flourishing  place,  with  some  imposing  public  edifices,  including  a  cathedral,  lyceum, 
and  theater;  and  its  agreeable  situation  has  made  it  the  residence  of  numerous  wealthy 
families.  The  district  around  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and  in  the  city,  the  cloth 
and  silk  manufactures  afford  employment  for  a  considerable  number  of  people.    Pop. 
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15.000.  C.  is  a  very  old  place,  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Teate  of  the  Romans, 
many  of  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  In  the  year  152-4,  St.  Gaetano  founded 
here  the  order  of  the  Thealincs. 

CHIFF-CHAFF,  Si/Ivi'n  hippolais,  a  small  species  of  warbler,  very  widely  diffused, 
bcin^;  found  both  in  England  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Calcutta.  It  is  common  in 
the  s.  of  Europe,  is  in  Britain  a  summer  bird  of  passage,  arriving,  however,  very 
early  in  spring,  and  does  not  extend  northward  into  Scotland.  Its  general  color  is 
brown;  the  under  parts  lighter.  It  is  a  very  sprightly  little  bird;  but  its  song  consists 
merely  of  a  frequent  repetition  of  two  notes  resembling  the  syllables  chilT-chaff.  It  is 
also  called  the  lesser  pettychaps. 

CHIGNEC  TO  BAY,  the  more  westerly  of  the  two  inlets  at  the  head  or  n.  end  of  the 
bay  of  Fuudy,  in  British  Isorth  America.  It  separates  Nova  Scotia  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, is  30  m".  long  and  8  broad,  and  has  an  isthmus  of  only  14  m.  in  width  between  it 
and  Northumberland  strait,  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

CHIGOE,  or  Jig'ger,  Pulex,  or  Sarcopxylla  penetrdnn,  a  species  of  flea  (q.v.),  rather 
smaller  than  the  common  flea,  and  with  less  powerful  limbs,  found  in  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  where  it  is  excessively  troublesome,  attacking  any  exposed  part  of 
the  human  body,  and  affecting  a  lodgment  between  the  skin  and  flesh,  often  under  the 
skin  of  the  foot  or  the  nails  of  tlie  toes.  At  first,  its  presence  is  indicated  only  b}'  a 
slight  itching  or  tingling;  ])ut  an  ulceration  is  likely  soon  to  be  the  result,  whicii  is  not 
only  very  painful,  but  even  dangerous,  when  the  female  C.  is  allowed  to  remain  and 
to  deposit  her  numerous  eggs.  Before  these  are  deposited,  her  abdomen  becomes  dis- 
tended in  an  extraordinary  manner,  as  a  membranous  bag,  to  the  size  of  a  pea.  The 
ulcer  speedily  contains  a  great  colony  of  chigoes.  The  negres.scs  of  the  West  Indies  are 
very  expert  in  extracting  the  C,  which  is  also  removed  by  washing  with  tobacco- 
juice.     Rubbing  with  tobacco-leaves  is  also  employed  as  a  preventative  of  its  attacks. 

CHIH-LE,  or  PECHm-LE,  one  of  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  and  the  most 
important  of  the  18,  as  being  the  center  of  government,  and  containing  Pekin,  the 
imperial  capital,  the  residence  of  the  emperor  and  court.  Pop.  about  28,000,000;  area, 
58,949  sq.  miles. 

CHI-  (or  TSIN-CHI-)  HOANG-TI,  or  Chixg-Wang,  Emperor  of  China  from  246  to 
210  B.C.  He  is  said  to  have  con.solidated  eight  or  more  feudatory  states  in  a  single 
kingdom,  which  covered  nearly  the  territory  now  occupied.  One  of  his  monuments  is 
the  great  wall,  built  to  keep  out  barbarians. 

CHIHUA  HITA,  a  city  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  with  13.000  inhabitants,  and  a 
considerable  trade  between  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  in 
lat.  28"  40'  n.,  and  long.  105"  33'  w.,  and  has  a  cathedral,  convents,  and  an  aqueduct  3 
m.  long,  besides  appropriate  buildings,  as  the  capital  of  the  state  of  its  own  name.  The 
territory  in  question,  stretching  in  lat.  from  27  to  32"  n.,  and  in  long,  from  104"  to  108" 
A<)'  w..  is  divided  from  Texas,  in  the  United  States,  by  tiie  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.  It  is  a 
table-land,  more  remarkable  for  mineral  resources  than  for  agricultural  productions. 
It  abounds  in  niter  and  other  salts,  and  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver.     Pop.  180,000. 

CHILBLAINS.     See  CiiArrED  Hands. 

CHILD,  Sir  .losiAn,  an  eminent  London  merchant,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  theearliev 
P^nglish  writers  on  commerce  and  political  economy,  b.  in  IfioO,  was  the  second  .son  of 
Riciiard  Child,  a  merchant  of  London.  His  principal  work  is  entitled,  Bi'uf  Olmrvd- 
t'lDiiK  f/niccrninfi  Trade  rtml  flic  Interest  of  Afouei/  (Lond.  i(5G8,  4to):  a  2d  edition,  nuicli 
enlarged,  entitled  A  New  Dixcourxe  of  Trade,  was  published  in  1090.  In  this  work  he 
explains  his  plans  for  the  relief  and  emjiloyment  of  the  poor,  including  the  substitu- 
tion of  districts  or  unions  for  parishes,  and  the  compulsory  transportation  of  paupers 
to  the  colonies.  lie  was  one  of  the  directors,  and  for  some  time  chairman  of  the  East 
India  company,  and  is  .said  to  iiave  written  several  tracts  in  defense  of  the  trade  to  the 
East  Iniiies,  which  were  publi-shed  anonvmou.sly.  In  1678  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and 
died  in  1699. 

CIIH>I),  Lydia  M.\ria,  b.  Mass.,  1802.  Wlien  22  years  of  age  she  publislied 
Iliihomofc,  an  Indian  Start/,  and  r  year  afterwards  T/te  Rebrh.  a  Talr  of  the  Revolution,  in 
whicli  she  gave  a  speech  by  .James  (Jtis,  and  a  sermon  by  Whittitild,  both  long  believed 
to  have  been  made  by  the  men  them.seives.  For  eight  ^ears  s!ie  was  the  editor  of  The 
Jnrenile  MufceUany,  a  monthly  magazine  for  the  young.  Among  her  earlier  works  are: 
T he  Ameru'nn  IVur/al  Houseinfe;  The  GirVs  Owu'liook;  and  77//'  Mothrr'n  Book.  She  was 
among  the  first  of  tlie  New  England  anti-slavery  writers,  beginning  with  Appeal  in  hihalf 
of  that  ClaxH  of  Amerieans  called  Afriranx;  and  in  1841  .she  hecame  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  in  which  pajx'r  she  i)ul)lished  her  popular  letters 
from  New  York.  Subsequently  she  jiublished  //ixt<er>/  of  the  Cividition  of  Women,  in  all 
Affcg  and  NaivniiH;  Bior/raphics  of  Good  Wiccs;  Lfe  of  haac  T.  Hopper;  Profjress  of  Relig- 
ious* Idea»;  Autummd  Leaves;  Looking  towards  Sunset;  Tlie  Frccdman's  Book;  A  Romance 
of  the  Rfipuhlic,  etc. 

CHILDBIRTH.     See  Midwifeuy,  ante. 
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CHILDERMAS,  or  IIOLY  Inxocf.xts'  Day  (28th  Dec),  is  ohsenrccl  bj'  the  church  of 
Rome  with  masses  for  tlie  children  Ivilled  hj'  llerod.  It  \vas  considered  unlucky  lo 
many  or  to  begin  any  work  on  this  day.  From  Fenn's  Letters  (vol.  i.  p.  234)  we  learn 
that  the  coronation  of  king  Edward  lY.  was  put  off  rill  the  Monda3%  because  the  ])re- 
ccdiiig  Sunday  was  Childermas  day.  The  learned  Gregory  says:  "  It' hath  been  a  custom 
and  yet  is  elsewhere,  to  whij)  up  the  children  upon  Innocents'  day  morning,  that  the 
memory  of  Herod's  murder  might  stick  the  closer,  and  in  a  moderate  proportion  to  act 
over  the  crueltie  again  in  kinde."     C.  is  also  a  holiday  of  the  church  of  England. 

CHILD-KILLING.     See  Infanticide. 

CHILDREN,  Legal  Capacity  op.  See  Infant,  Minok,  Pupil,  Guaiidian,  Tutor, 
Curator. 

CHILDREN,  John  George,  1777-1853;  an  English  scientist  who  traveled  in  the 
United  States,  devoting  his  attention  chiefly  to  electricity  and  galvanism.  Among  his 
papers,  are  those  discussing  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  by  union  with  diamond, 
and  a  method  of  extracting  silver  from  the  ore  without  amalgamation.  He  translated 
Berzelius  on  the  blow-pipe,  and  Thenard  on  chemical  analysis.  He  was  for  some  years 
secretary  of  the  royal  society. 

CHILDREN'S  AID  SOCIETIES,  first  established  in  New  York  city,  chiefly  by  the 
exertions  of  Charles  L.  Brace,  about  the  year  lS5o.  The  object  of  this  and  its  manj^ 
imitative  societies  is  to  care  for  the  poor  and  neglected  children  of  large  cities,  to  rescue 
them  from  want  and  crime,  afford  rudimentary  education,  and  provide  homes  for  them, 
usually  among  the  farmers  of  the  agricultural  states.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  society,  the  report  showed  that,  during  the  26  years  of  its  operation,  55,717 
persons  had  been  sent  to  homes  and  places  of  work,  and  of  these  more  than  45,U00 
w^ere  chiklren.  During  the  year  1879,  no  less  than  3,713  persons  were  sent  to  homes,  of 
whom  1920  were  boys,  1380  girls,  210  men,  and  203  women.  In  the  lodging-houses, 
during  26  years,  200,000  different  boys  and  girls  have  been  sheltered  and  partly  fed  and 
instructed.  In  the  industrial  schools  over  50,000  poor  little  girls  have  been  taught.  The 
society  brings  forward  the  police  statistics  on  crime  to  show  that  "vagrancy  and  crime 
among  young  girls  have  been  greatly  diminished  during  the  past  15  or  20  years;  while 
among  boj^s,  criminal  offenses  have  not  grown  with  the  population,  but  have  been  held 
decidedl}-  in  check."  Among  162,  153  boys  who,  during  the  past  25  years,  have  been  in 
the  newsboys'  lodging-house,  there  has  been  no  case  of  contagious  disease,  and  only  one 
death.  The  other  boys'  lodging-houses  have  been  almost  equally  fortunate.  Statistics 
are  given  to  show  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  sick  children's  mission  and  summer 
home  six  years  ago,  1000  lives  annually  have  been  saved  vmder  diarrheal  diseases  alone, 
and  that  tlie  general  death-rate  has  been  reduced  from  33.76  to  24.93  per  1000.  The 
total  expense  of  the  21  industrial  schools  in  1879  was  i?71,540. 15,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance 3,032,  making  the  annual  cost  for  each  child  !5;19.69.  The  cost  in  1878  for  each 
child  in  the  public  schools,  not  including  rents,  was  !J38.41;  this  expense  not  including 
food  or  clothing.  In  the  lodging-houses,  13,652  boys  and  girls  were  fed,  sheltered,  and 
taught  during  the  year,  at  a  total  expense  of  §47, 143.66.  Deducting  the  receipts,  together 
with  the  cost  of  construction  (§26,916.17),  the  net  cost  was  ii!20,227.49;  dividing  this  by 
the  nightly  average  attendance,  the  average  cost  to  the  public  of  each  child  was  $42.67. 
The  average  cost  per  year  of  each  prisoner  in  the  Tombs  is  $107.75,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  protectory  draws  from  the  city  treasury  over  .$100,  annually,  for  each  of  its 
inmates.  The  total  number  placed  out  by  the  societj',  mainly  in  western  homes,  during 
last  year,  was  3,713;  the  total  cost  for  railroad  fares,  clothing,  food,  salaries,  etc.,  was 
$29,679.48;  the  average  cost  to  the  j^ublic,  accordingly,  for  each  person  was  .$8.04.  Yet 
any  one  of  these  children  placed  in  an  asylum  or  poor-house  for  a  year  would  have  cost 
undoubtedly  nearly  .$140.  The  number  Avho  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  summer  home 
was  2,912;  the  total  expense,  deducting  cost  of  construction,  .$1000.28,  and  rent  of  1878, 
$3.50,  was  $5,036.30;  making  the  average  cost  for  each  child  §1.89. 

CHILDS,  George  Washington,  b.  Md.,  1829;  a  journalist,  for  many  j-ears 
and  now  proprietor  of  the  Fhilndelplda  Ledrjer,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful 
cheap  newspapers  of  the  country.  He  is  noted  especially  for  liberal  patronage  of 
men  of  letters,  and  for  generosity  towards  deserving  charities. 

CHILD-STEALING.     See  Abduction. 

CHILI,  a  republic  of  Spanish  origin,  in  South  America,  is  the  most  southerly  state  on 
the  w.  side  of  that  continent.  It  lies  wholly  between  the  water-shed  of  the  Andes  and 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  stretching  coastwise  from  Bolivia  to  Patagonia,  in  lat.  25'  30' 
to  43°  20'  s.,  and  in  long.  69'  to  74'  w..  having  an  extreme  length  of  about  1240  m.,  and 
an  average  breadth  of  fully  120.  Within  these  limits,  however,  lies  the  virtually 
independent  Araucania  (q.v.),  comprising  most  of  the  mainland  to  the  left  of  the  Bio- 
bio ;  while  the  southern  portion  is  confined  chiefly  to  Chiloe  (q.v.)  and  its  archipelago. 
C.  is  divided  into  16  provinces,  of  which  the  aggregate  area  is  officially  stated  at  nearly 
130.000  sq.m. ;  and  the  pop.,  in  1875,  at  2.068.447.  This  pop.  and  area  exclude  certain 
regions  in  Patagonia,  over  which  C.  has  a  merely  nominal  sway.  The  capital  is  Santiago, 
situated  pretty  nearly  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  connected  with  Valparaiso,  the 
principal  port,  by  a  railway  of  115  m.  in  length,  and  also  by  telegraphic  wires.     The 
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Other  towns  are  on  or  near  the  ocean;  and,  to  arrange  them  according  to  the  relative 
amounts  of  their  trade,  they  are  Valparaiso,  Copiapo  and  Ciddera,  Coquinibo,  Talca- 
huauo  and  Coucepcion,  Huasco,  Con?;tituciou.  and  Valdivia.  In  1876,  the  total  imjiorts 
of  C.  were  valued  at  £7,058,220,  and  the  exports  at  £7,554.208;  in  1874,  at  £7,683,600 
and  £7,308,200  respectively,  The  foreign  commerce  of  C.  is  carried  on  mainly  with 
Great  Britain.  The  staple  article  of  export  to  this  country  is  copper,  the  value  of 
which,  in  1874,  was  £2,812,013.  The  articles  of  export  next  in  importance  are,  in  order 
of  value,  wheat,  to  the  value  of  £1,180,278;  silver  ore,  to  the  value,  in  the  same  year,  of 
£225,988;  and  wool,  £100,637.  Tlie  principal  articles  of  British  produce  imported  into 
C.  are  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  and  iron.  In  1874,  the  value  of  the  total  imports 
of  cotton  fabrics  was  £1,923,753;  that  of  woolens,  £258,288:  and  that  of  iron,  wrouglit 
and  unwrought,  £465,596.  Among  the  other  imports  were  hardwares  and  cutleiy,  val- 
ued at  £128,550.  The  national  income  amounted  in  1878  to  £4,088,800,  while  the  expeu- 
ditiu-e  was  £4,275,000.  In  1879,  the  public  debt  was  close  on  £11,000,000,  of  which 
above  £7,000,000  was  held  outside  the  country.  The  army,  as  mobilized  and  increased 
on  account  of  the  war  that  liad  then  broken  out  between  C.  and  Peru  allied  with  Bolivia, 
comprised  in  1879  as  much  as  20,000  men,  besides  a  national  guard  raised  to  30,000 
men.  The  navy,  which  took  an  important  part  in  the  war,  consisted  in  1879  of  10 
small  steamers,  and  two  large  and  powerful  ironclads. 

Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  but  other  beliefs  are  protected  by  a 
law  of  1875.  In  its  political  constitution,  C.  appears  to  be  the  least  democratic  republic 
in  the  new  world.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  two  houses.  The  deputies  sit  for 
three  years;  and  the  senators  are  chosen  for  nine,  retiring  in  thirds  at  the  end  of  every 
third  year.  The  voters  for  a  deputy — to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more  select  voters  for  a 
senator — must  possess  either  £100  in  real  property,"  or  £200  in  personal  effects,  or  £20 
of  income;  a  pecuniar}'  qualification  which  is  exceptionally  doubled  for  the  wealthier 
localities  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  In  1848,  attempts  were  made,  but  in  vain,  to 
abolish  or  modify  these  restrictions  on  the  suffrage.  Under  this  form  of  government, 
0.  has  maintained  a  degree  of  peace  and  prosperitj'  utterl}'  unknown  to  the  other  trans- 
atlantic commonwealths  of  kindred  race.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  character  of 
the  people  has  doubtless  co-operated  with  the  tendency  of  the  institutions.  As  con- 
trasted with  Spanish  America  in  geueral,  C.  contains  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
European  blood. 

Inunediatelj^  after  the  conquest  of  Peru,  C.  was  seized  by  Almagro,  a  companion  of 
Pizarro,  subsequently  becoming  the  seat  of  a  captain-generalship,  which  held  sway  as 
far  as  cape  Horn.  In  1810,  commenced  the  war  of  independence,  which,  at  the  close 
of  eight  years,  was  decided  against  Si)ain  by  the  victory  of  jVIaypo. 

Gtology. — The  predominant  rocks  of  C.  are  crystalline  and  metamorphic.  They 
form  the  range  of  the  Andes,  except  in  those  districts  in  which  active  volcanoes  exist, 
wliere  they  are  covered  with  recent  volcanic  rocks.  They  occujn'  also  the  whole  of  the 
level  ground  between  the  mountain-range  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  narrow  stretch  of  palav.oic  fossilLferous  strata  which  run  along  the  coast  s. 
from  Santiago  for  a  distance  of  300  miles.  The  coast-line  of  C.  is  being  continually 
altered  from  the  elevation  of  the  whole  country  to  an  extent  of  at  least  1200  m.  along 
tl>e  Pacific  shores,  produced  by  volcanic  agency.  In  1822,  the  coast  was  raised  4  ft.  at 
Quintero,  and  3  ft.  at  Valparaiso.  Oy.sters  and  other  moUusks  were  left  dry,  and  per- 
Lslied,  becoming  offensive  as  they  decomposed.  The  change  of  level  was  permanent, 
over  an  area  of  100,000  sq.m.,  nearly  as  large  as  the  wiiole  extent  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.     A  similar  extensive  elevation  was  noticed  in  1835  by  Capt.  Fitzroy. 

Physically,  the  continental  portion  of  the  republic — for  its  insular  section  will,  in 
this  respect,  lie  noticed  under  the  liead  of  Ciiii.ok — ]iresents  many  singularities.  Of  all 
tiie  maritime  regions  on  the  globe,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  isolated.  On  every  side  but 
the  sea — and  tJiat  .sea  very  remote  from  tlie  main  thoroughfares  of  commerce — it  is 
beset  by  difliridties  of  communication.  With  the  lonely  wilderness  of  Patagonia  to  the 
8.,  and  the  dreary  desert  of  Atacama  on  the  n.,  it  is  lioundcd  on  the  e.  by  a  mountain 
chain  which,  altogetlier  impracticable  in  winter,  can  be  cros.sed,  even  in  summer,  only 
by  a  few  pas.ses  ranging  between  12.450  ft.  and  14.370  in  elevation.  Moreover,  this 
strip  between  the  Andes  and  the  I'nfific  is  broken  into  ])lateaus  in  the  interior, 
and  valleys  on  the  coast,  by  two  longitudinal  ranges,  with  numerous  lateral  spurs; 
Avhilc,  throughout  the  lenijthand  brcadih,  tiie  general  level  gradually  descends,  as  well 
to  the  s.  as  to  the  west.  In  point  of  mere  temperature,  so  rugged  a  surface — covering 
fully  15  of  lat.,  and  attaining  an  altitude  of  more  tlian  4  m.  witlun  about  2°  of  long. — 
must  present  near!}' every  po.ssible  variety.  Through  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  Andes 
(q.v.)  and  the  prevailing  winds,  the  rain-fall  graduates  itself,  with  .something  of  mathe- 
matical regularity,  from  the  parching  .'ikies  of  tlie  n.  to  the  drenching  clouds  of  the  s. — • 
a  graduation  which,  disturbed  merely  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain-snows,  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  necessarily  reflected  in  the  condition  and  magnitude  of  the  countless 
Avater-cour.ses.  Hence  the  rivers  to  the  n.  of  the  Maypo,  which  enters  the  Pacific  neai 
lat.  34  ,  are  but  inconsiderable  streams;  while,  further  to  the  s.,  the  Maule,  the  Biobio, 
and  the  Calacalla  are  all  to  some  extent  navigable. 

From  the  cause  last  mentioned,  different  districts  vary  remarkably  in  their  produc- 
tions.    To  the  n.  of  the  Coquimbo,  about  lat.  30%  is  chiefly  an  arid  waste,  redeemed. 
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hoTvever,  from  being  valueless  by  its  mines;  and  to  the  s.  of  the  Biobio,  about  lat.  37°, 
timber  and  pasturage  divide  tlie  soil  between  them.  Tiie  intermediate  center  alone  is 
fitted  for  agriculture,  yielding,  besides  maize  and  hemp,  European  grains  and  fruits  in 
abundance.  Notwithstanding  all  the  varieties  and  vicissitudes  of  climate,  the  country 
may  claim  to  be,  on  the  whole,  extremely  healthy.  The  manufactures  are  earthen- 
wares, copper-wares,  linens,  cordage,  soap,  leather,  and  brandy;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
wheat  and  metals  already  specified,  the  exports,  especially  to  the  south,  embrace  tallow, 
hides,  jerked  beef,  and  live-stock.  C.  had,  in  1878,  1050  m.  of  railways.  Santiago  is 
connected  with  Buenos  Ayres  by  a  line  going  over  a  pass  of  the  Andes  6,000  ft  high. 
There  are  also  common  roads;  but  the}"  are  neither  numerous  nor  good.  In  fact,  the, 
want  of  highways  and  bridges  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  trade  and  culliva  / 
tion.     In  the  basin  of  the  lower  Biobio,  coal  is  plentiful. 

CHILI  {ante),  though  less  revolutionary  than  some  of  its  sister  republics,  has  been 
subjected  to  several  forcible  attempts  to  change  the  government.  The  most  formidable 
of  these  was  in  1851.  At  first  the  insurgents  were  victorious,  but  after  4,000  men  had 
fallen  in  battle  and  great  damage  had  been  done  to  biisiness  and  commerce,  the  govern- 
ment succeeded  in  effecting  peace  by  money  more  than  by  arms.  This  was  during  the 
presidency  of  Don  Manuel  Montt,  a  man  of  great  ability.  He  restored  peace  and  pros- 
peritv  to  the  country,  and  it  has  since  been  free  from  internal  strife.  In  1864,  C. 
sympathized  warmlj'  with  Peru  against  Spain,  and  in  the  following  j-ear  its  coast  was 
blockaded  by  a  Spani.sh  fleet.  March  31,  Valparaiso  was  bombarded,  notwithstanding 
the  protest  of  the  foreign  ministers  and  consuls.  Thousands  of  shot  and  shell  were 
thrown  into  it,  destroying  many  public  and  private  buildings  and  involving  a  loss  of  10 
millions  of  dollars,  the  chief  part  of  which  fell  on  the  foreign  residents.  The  remonstrances 
of  the  European  governments  soon  compelled  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  raising 
of  the  blockade,  in  1871,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  through  the  mediation  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  signed  at  Washington.  During  the  past  few  years  C.  has 
advanced  greatly  both  in  material  and  intellectual  development.  New  mines  are  worked, 
agricultural  schools  and  societies  are  exerting  a  beneficial  influence,  and  great  improve- 
ments in  rivers,  harbors,  and  streets  are  projected.  In  1877,  more  than  1200  m.  of  rail- 
road and  nearly  5,000  m.  of  telegraph  were  in  operation,  and  additional  lines  of  both  are 
in  progress.  There  are  500  etficient  government  schools,  and  an  equal  number  established 
by  cities,  churches,  and  private  persons.  Two  normal  schools,  for  male  and  female 
teachers  are  in  good  condition.  The  government  university  at  Santiago  has  a  prepara- 
tory department  connected  with  its  higher  course.  The  conciliar  seminary  combines 
collegiate  and  theological  studies.  There  are  also  at  the  capital  agricultural,  naval,  and 
military  schools.  The  national  library,  founded  by  the  Jesuits,  contains  25,000  vol- 
umes, many  of  which  are  on  theological  subjects.  In  1843,  a  dispute  arose  between  C. 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  for  the  possession  of  Patagonia.  Many  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  settle  it  were  made,  and  war  between  the  two  countries  often  seemed  imminent,  but 
in  1879  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the  disputed  territory  was  ceded  to  the  Argentine 
Republic.  C.  having  transferred  a  portion  of  disputed  territory  to  Bolivia  on  conditioc 
that  the  Chilians  residing  in  it  should  not  be  taxed,  Bolivia  did  refrain  from  taxation 
but  confiscated  some  property  owned  by  a  Chilian  company.  Upon  this  C.  sent  troops 
into  Bolivia.  Peru  offered  to  mediate  between  the  parties,  but  the  offer  having  been 
rejected  an  alliance  followed  between  Bolivia  and  Peru,  and,  in  April,  1879,  war  against 
C.  was  declared.  Hostile  operations  have  been  carried  on  with  great  energy.  In  a  naval 
engagement  the  Chilians  captured  the  powerful  iron-clad  steamer  Huascar  and  turned  it 
against  its  former  owners.  Peru,  with  inferior  vessels,  has  since  accomplished  several 
daring  exploits,  and  the  war  goes  on  with  bitterness  and  varied  success.  Recently,  how- 
ever, C.  has  gained  decided  advantages,  capturing  Arica,  and  entering  on  the  siege  of 
Lima.  The  victories  in  this  war  have  been  not  without  the  accompaniment  of  indis- 
criminate pillage  and  ravage. 

CHILI,  or  CmLLi.     See  CAPSicrM. 

CHIL  lASTS.     See  Millennium,  ante. 

CHILI  NETTLE.     See  Loasace^. 

CHILI  SALTPETER  is  a  commercial  name  applied  to  the  nitrate  of  soda.  See  Soda, 
Nitrate. 

CHILLAN,  a  t.  in  the  province  of  iS'uble,  Chili;  120  m.  n.e.  of  Concepcion,  35°  56' 
s.,  and  71°  37' west.  The  houses  have  only  a  ground  floor  and  are  built  around  rec- 
tangular courts;  the  streets  are  60  to  70  ft.  wide,  having  open  drains  in  the  center.  C.  is 
in  the  center  of  a  large  agricultvu'al  district  of  great  productiveness,  and  is  an  important 
outlet  for  grain  and  cattle  by  railroad  to  Tome.  The  place  is  also  celebrated  for 
mineral  baths.  The  town  was  founded  by  Ruiz  de  Gamboa  in  1594,  but  has  since  been 
several  times  destroyed  and  reconstructed.  In  1601,  it  was  wasted  by  the  Indians;  in 
1657,  by  an  earthquake,  and  in  1797,  by  the  overflow  of  the  river  5luble»  The  people  theu 
removed  to  La  Horca,  where  in  1835  their  town  was  again  leveled  by  an  earthquake. 
The  next  year  thej'  began  to  rebuild  on  the  present  site,  and  now  have  a  prosperous 
town  of  about  20, 000  population. 
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CHILLIANWALLA,  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  being  5  m.  from  the  left  or  e.  bank 
of  the  Jlu'lum,  the  most  westerly  of  tlie  five  rivers  wliicli  give  naiiie  to  the  couutry.  It 
isiu  hit.  82"  40'  n.,  and  long.  73'  39'  e.,  being  83  ni.  to  the  n.w.  of  Lahore.  C.  claims 
notice  as  the  scene  of  lord  Gough's  dearly  won  victory,  over  the  Sikhs,  of  Jan.,  1849,  and 
also  as  the  site  of  an  obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  two  Sikh  wars. 

CIIILLICOTHE,  a  city  in  Lexington  co..  Mo.,  ou  the  naiinibaland  St.  Joseph,  the 
Chillicothc  and  Des  Moines,  and  a  branch  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  and  Nortliern 
railroads,  76  m.  e.  of  St.  Joseph;  pop.  '70,  3,978.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Grand 
liiver  \alley. 

CHILLICO'THE,  or  CnrLicoTHE,  a  city  of  Ohio,  U.  S.,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Scioto  river,  45  m.  from  its  confluence  witli  the  Ohio,  and  tiie  same 
distance  s.  of  Columbus,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  jNIarietta  railway  and  Ohio  ami  Erie 
canal:  has  13  churches,  3  banks,  court-house,  foundries,  steam-engine  and  agricultural 
implement  factories,  etc.  Founded  in  1796,  and  former  capital  of  the  state.  I'op.  '70, 
8,920. 

CHILLINGWORTH,  "William,  a  famous  theologian  of  the  church  of  England,  was 
b.  at  Oxford  in  1G02,  and  educated  at  Trinity  college  in  that  university,  where  the 
arguments  of  a  Jesuit  named  Fislier  induced  him  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  IJe 
withdrew  to  Douay;  but  was  induced  by  his  godfather.  Dr.  Laud,  then  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, to  re-examine  the  whole  controvcrsj'  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and,  in 
1631.  he  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Anglican  church.  Four  j'ears  later,  he  published 
•a  work,  entitled  The  lidigion  of  Frotcstduts  a  Safe  Wa//  to  Salratio/i.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly keen,  ingenious,  an(l  conclusive  in  point  of  argument.  C.  was  perhaps  the  ablest 
disputant  of  liis  age;  and  had  there  not  been  a  certain  fickleness  and  want  of  solidity 
about  ins  intellect,  and  a  nervous  su.spicion  that  all  human  reasoning  might  be  vitiated 
by  undiscovered  fallacies,  he  might  have  produced  a  reall}'  great  work.  The  liclujioii 
of  Protentants  acquired  a  wide  popularity.  C.  was  offered  church  preferment,  whicli  ho 
at  first  refused — having  certain  scrujiles  in  regard  to  the  subscription  of  the  39  articles 
— but  afterwards  accepted,  lie  became  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Sarum,  and  preben- 
dary of  Erixworth,  in  Northamptonshire.  lie  was  a  strong  ro^-alist,  and,  on  the  break- 
ing'out  of  the  civil  war,  accompanied  the  king's  forces.  He  died  Jan.,  1644.  The  best 
edition  of  The  Religion  of  Protestants  appeared  in  1742,  with  sermons,  etc.,  and  a  life  of 
the  author,  by  Dr.  Birch. 

CHILLON,  a  celebrated  castle  and  fortress  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Ynud,  6 
m.  s.e.  of  Vevaj-.  It  is  situated  at  the  e.  end  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  on  an  isolated 
rock,  ahnost  entirely  surrounded  by  deep  water,  and  is  connected  with  the  shore  by  a 
■wooden  bridge.  The  castle  is  .said  to  have  beeu  built  in  1238,  by  Amadous  IV.  of 
Savoy,  and  it  long  served  as  a  state  prison.  It  is  famous  as  the  prison  of  lionnivard, 
the  prior  of  St.  Victor,  who  having,  by  his  efforts  to  free  the  Genevese,  rendered  hini- 
self  obnoxious  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  carried  off  by  emissaries  of  that  p(jtentate,  and 
confined  here  for  six  years,  at  tiie  end  of  which  time  the  castle  had  to  surrender  to  the 
Bernese  and  Gencve.se,  when  Bonnivard  was  lilx-rated.  C.  has  been  immortalized  by 
Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon.     The  castle  is  now  used  as  a  magazine  for  military  stores. 

CIIIL^IA'REE,  or  CnAL.\M.\ni,  a  t.  in  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal, 
85  m.  s.e.  of  Bungpur,  on  the  Brahmaputra.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly  as  the  seat  of  a 
great  religious  and  commercial  festival  which  brings  together  sometimes  100,000  people. 

CHILOE',  the  insular  province  of  Cliili  (q.v.),  is  an  archipelago  on  the  w.  side  of 
South  America,  wJiich  takes  its  name  from  its  principal  island.  It  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  republic,  or  rather  from  Patagonia,  by  the  gulf  of  Ancud,  extending  in 
B.  hit.  from  41'  40'  to  43'  20',  and  in  w.  long,  from  73'  to  74'.  The  province— wliich,  in 
1875,  numbered  64,536  inhabitants— contains,  in  addition  to  C.  projK'r,  about  60  i.slet.s, 
of  whicli  about  30  are  uninhaliited.  In  the  archiiielago  are  two  towns,  both  of  them 
seaports  of  C.  proper — Castro,  the  ancient  capital,  on  the  e.  coast;  and  San  Carlos, 
the  modern  seat  of  government,  towards  the  n.w.  extremitv.  The  atmosphere,  like  that 
of  the  mainland  opposite,  is  excessively  moist;  the  westerly  winds,  more  particularly  in 
winter,  bringing  almost  constant  rains.  The  climate,  however,  is  on  the  whole  healthy. 
This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  C.  proper  is  one  natural  forest,  measur- 
ing 100  m.  l)y  40,  with  a  partially  cleared  and  cultivated  margin  on  the  sea.  The  chief 
products  are  wheat,  l)arley,  jiotatocs.  apples,  and  strawberries;  and  cattle,  .sheep,  and 
pigs  are  reared  in  consideral)le  numbers.  Agriculture,  liowever,  is  in  a  very  primitive 
state  ;  and  the  staple  food  of  many  consists  of  mussels  and  oysters.  The  population, 
equally  indolent  and  poor,  dillers  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Chili  in  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  aboriginal  blood.  Schools  are  numerous;  but,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  teach- 
ers, education  has  not  made  satisfactory  jirogress.  Tlie  principal  manufacture  is  a 
coarse  woolen  cloth,  dyecl  blue.  Tliis  archipelago  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  as 
late  as  1558:  and  as  it  "was  the  last  integral  portion  of  S])anish  America  to  be  colonized, 
so  also  was  it  the  4ast  to  throw  ojT  the  mother-country's  yoke. 

CHILOGNA  THA  and  CHILO  PODA.     See  Myktapoda. 

CHILON,  or  Cini.o,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  by  birth  a  Lacedaemonian. 
He  appears  to  have  lived  about  the  6th  c.  B.C.     It  is  said  that  he  died  from  joy,  on 
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learning  that  his  son  had  gained  a  prize  in  tlic  Olympian  games.  Many  of  liis  apoph- 
thegms^have  been  handed  down  to  us.  According  to  Chilou,  the  greatest  virtue  of  man 
■was  prudence,  or  well-grounded  judgment  as  to  future  events. 

CHIL  TERN  HILLS,  the  s.  part  of  the  low  chalk  range  which  runs  n.e. ,  about  70  m., 
from  the  u.  bend  of  the  Thames,  in  Oxfordshire,  through  Bucks  and  the  borders  of 
Herts  and  Beds,  and  ends  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In  Oxford,  Herts,  and  Beds,  the 
C.  H.  are  15  to  20  m.  broad,  and  the  highest  points  are  Weuilover,  905  ft.;  and  "White- 
house,  893. 

CHILTERN  HUNDREDS.  In  former  times,  the  beech-forests  which  covered  the  Chil- 
tern  Hills,  in  Buckinghamshire,  were  infested  with  robbers,  and  in  order  to  restrain 
them,  ami  protect  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  from  tlieir  inroads,  it 
Avas  usual  for  the  crown  to  appoint  an  officer,  who  was  called  the  steward  of  the  Chiltcrn 
Hundreds.  The  otiice,  wiiich  has  long  ceased  to  serve  its  primary,  now  serves  a  second- 
ary purpose.  A  member  of  the  house  of  commons  cannot  resign  his  seat  unless  disquali- 
fied either  by  the  acceptance  of  a  place  of  honor  and  profit  under  the  crown,  or  by  some 
other  cause.  Now,  the  stewardship  of  the  C.  II.  is  held  to  be  such  a  place,  and  it  is 
consequently  applied  for  by,  and  granted,  in  the  general  case  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
any  member  who  wishes  to  resign.  As  soon  as  it  is  obtained,  it  is  again  resigned,  and 
is  thus  generallj'  vacant  when  required  for  the  purpose  in  question.  When  the  C.  H. 
are  not  vacant,  however,  the  same  purpose  is  served  by  the  stewardship  of  the  manors 
of  East  Hendred,  Northshead,  and  Kempholme.  As  to  the  offices  which  are  held  to 
vacate  seats,  see  Election.  "The  practice  of  granting  the  C.  H.  for  the  purpose 
above  described  began  only  about  the  year  1750,  and  its  strict  legality  has  been  doubted, 
on  the  ground  that  the  stewardship  is  not  an  otfice  of  the  kind  requisite  to  vacate  a  seat. 
The  gift  of  the  C.  H.  lies  with  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
instance  of  its  being  refused.  In  1842,  after  very  awkward  disclosures  had  been  made 
before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  as  to  corrupt  compromises,  whicli  had 
been  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  investigation  into  gi'oss  bribery  in  the 
election  to  certain  boroughs,  of  which  Reading  was  one,  the  member  for  Reading 
applied  for  the  stewardship  of  the  C.  H.,  and  was  refused — the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  being  of  opinion  that,  by  granting  it,  he  would  in  some  sort  have  made  him- 
self a  party  to  transactions  which  he  did  not  approve,  and  of  whicli  the  house  of  com- 
mons had  implied  its  condemnation." — Standard  Library  of  Political  Knoidedge,  p.  500, 

CHIMJE'RA,  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  ranked  by  Cuvier  with  the  sturgeons 
{Stiwianido!),  but  now  generally  regarded  as  the  tj^pe  of  a  distinct  family,  of  which  only 
two  or  three  species  are  known.  The  gills  have  a  single  wide  opening,  as  in  the  stur- 
geons; but  the  gill  lid  or  opercuLum  is  merely  rudimental,  and  concealed  in  the  skin, 
whilst  there  is  an  approach  to  sharks  in  the  structure  of  the  gills.  The  only  known 
species  of  C.  is  C.  mvnstrosa.  occasionally  found  in  the  Evitish  seas,  and  more  common 
in  more  northern  latitudes  it  is  sometimes  called  the  king  of  the  herringx.  It  pursues 
the  shoals  of  herrings,  and  is  consequently  sometimes  taken  in  herring-nets.  It  is  seldom 
more  than  3  ft.  long.  Its  general  color  is  silvery  white,  the  upper  parts  mottled  with 
brown.     It  produces  ver}'  large  leathery  eggs. 

CHIM.ff;RA,  a  mythical  monster,  described  by  Homer  as  having  a  lion's  head,  a  goat's 
body,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon.  The  rationalistic  account  of  C.  is,  that  it  represented  a 
mountain  in  Lycia  whose  top  was  the  resort  of  lions,  its  middle  of  goats,  and  the  marshy 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  which  abounded  witli  serpents.  In  the  same  manner,  Belle- 
rophon's  (q.v.)  victory  over  the  C.  is  explained  by  saying,  that  he  first  made  his  residence 
on  this  mountain.  The  myth  seems,  at  all  events,  to  have  belonged  to  Asia  Minor,  as 
gigantic  carvings  of  the  Con  rocks  are  there  found.  It  is  usually  represented  as  a  lion, 
out  of  the  back  of  which  grows  the  head  and  neck  of  a  goat. — C.  is  used  figuratively  to 
denote  any  monstrous  or  iinpossible  conception,  the  unnatural  birth  of  the  fancy.  It  is 
frequently  depicted  on  shields,  as  a  lieraldic  charge. 

CHIMAPH'ILA.     See  Wister-greex. 

CHIMA'RA,  or  Chimari.      See  Ceraitxian  Mouxtains. 

CHBIAY,  Jeanne  Marie  Ignace  Therese,  Princess  of:  1775-1835;  daughter  of 
count  Cabarrus,  minister  of  finance  in  Spain;  early  married  to  M.  de  Fontenaj',  soon 
divorced,  and  next  married  to  Tallien.  the  French  revolutionist,  whom  she  induced  to 
engage  in  a  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  and  thus  made  herself  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  revolution  of  July,  1794.  Her  beauty  and  her  free  manners  with  her  con- 
sequent social  triumphs  gave  her  husband  offense,  and  he  left  her,  going  with  Napoleon 
to  Egypt.  A  mutual  divorce  followed  on  his  return,  and  Jeanne  then  married  count 
Caralnan,  with  whom  she  lived  peaceably.  "While  ranking  first  among  the  beauties  of 
the  time,  she  was  never  admitted  to  court  circles.  She  is  represented  as  amiable,  witty, 
kind,  and  always  ready  to  serve  even  her  enemies. 

CHIMBORA'PO,  a  conical  peak  of  the  Andes,  in  Quito.  21.510  ft.  above  the  sea.  but 
only  about  12.000  above  the  level  of  its  own  table-land.     It  is  capped  with   perpetual 
snow,  and  was  long  regarded  as  the  loftiest  mountain  in  tlie  world.     Latterlv,  how- 
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ever,  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  overtopped  by  some  peaks,  not  merely  of  the  Hima- 
ayas,  but  even  of  the  central  division  of  its  own  chain.  Its  lat.  and  long,  are  1°  20  s., 
and  79'  west.  The  summit  was  for  the  first  time  reached  by  Stiibel  in  1872.  Humboldt 
ascended  within  2,138  ft.  of  it,  and  Boussiugault  and  Hall  within  1729. 

CHIME'BE,  "the  upper  robe  worn  by  a  bishop,  to  which  the  lawn-sleeves  are  now 
gent-rally  attached."  bince  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  has  been  of  black  satin,  but 
previously  it  was  of  a  scarlet  color,  like  that  worn  by  the  bishops  when  assembled  in 
convocation,  and  when  the  .sovereign  attends  parliament. 

CHIMES,  music  performed  on  bells  in  a  church  tower,  either  by  the  hands  of  a  per- 
former or  by  mechanism.     The  most  perfect  C.  are  to  be  found  in  Holland  and  Belgium. 

CHIMES  (ante).  This  class  of  music  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  some  of  the 
German  monasteries,  and  the  first  instrument  for  the  production  of  C.  to  have  been 
made  in  1487  at  Alost,  in  the  Netherlands.  Among  the  celebrated  chimesof  Europe  are 
those  of  Copenhagen,  Ghent,  and  Amsterdam.  A  number  of  bells  is  required  for  a 
proper  execution  of  this  music.  The  curiliom  a  clavier  are  played  like  a  piano-forte;  the 
keys  are  handles  connected  with  the  bells  by  rods  or  cords,  and  the  cariUoniuur  employs 
his  hands  and  feet  to  play  an  air.  The  pedals  communicate  with  the  larger  bells  for  the 
bass.  The  keys  on  which  the  treble  notes  depend  are  struck  with  the  liaiul,  which  is 
protected  by  a  leather  covering.  It  is  stated  that  PotthoU,  a  blind  organist  of  Amster- 
dam, was  able  to  perform  fugues  on  this  instrument.  The  invention  of  carillon  machin- 
ery is  of  modern  origin;  one  person  now  is  able  by  simply  turning  a  barrel  similar  to 
that  of  a  music  box  to  chime  eight  bells  with  little  dilliculty.  C.  have  been  largely  intro- 
duced into  our  American  churches.  In  New  Yoik  there  are  four  churches  that  have  large 
chimes,  St.  Thomas,  Grace,  Trinity,  and  St.  Ann's.  The  C.  of  Christ  church  in  Phila- 
delphia, Christ  church  in  Boston,  and  Trinity  church  in  Isew  York,  are  probably  the 
oldest  in  this  country.  Little  is  known  of  the  Trinity  church  bells,  except  that  five  of 
them  were  cast  in  Loudon  before  the  year  1845.  The  ten  bells  have  an  aggregate  weight 
of  about  15,000  lbs.;  the  largest  weighs  3,081  ll)s.,  the  smallest,  700  lbs. ;  they  are  hung 
in  a  frame-work  of  wood,  and  the  machinery  is  somewhat  primitive.  St.  Thomas 
church  has  ten  bells  which  were  cast  at  Meneely's  in  w.  Troy,  and  put  up  in  1874;  they 
are  very  fine  in  tone  and  tune.  Grace  church  has  ten  bells  with  an  aggregate  weight  of 
10,300  lbs.,  the  largest,  called  the  Hector's  bell,  weighs  2,835  lbs. ;  they  are  played  on  by 
means  of  a  carillon  a  clavier,  like  those  in  Holland.  The  C.  of  old  Christ  church  in 
Philadelphia  are  of  liistoric  interest.  These  bells  were  sent  from  England  as  a  present 
from  queen  Anne;  they  were  taken  down  during  the  revolution,  and  .sunk  in  the  Dela- 
ware river,  as  it  was  feared  the  British  might  captm-e  them.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
they  were  hung  in  the  old  belfry;  and  may  now  he  heard  on  every  holidaj^  through  the 
year.  Christ  churclj  in  Boston  also  has  an  ancient  and  notable  cliime.  Full  and  ]>artial 
chimes,  the  latter  called  peals,  can  now  be  heard  in  all  jiarts  of  the  country.  There  are 
three  sets  of  chimes  in  Troy,  X.  Y.  The  church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  Hartford; 
St.  James  church  in  Birmingham,  Conn. ;  old  St.  Johns  in  Savannah,  Ga. ;  churches  of 
different  denominations  in  Indianapolis,  Petersburg,  Va. ;  Cleveland,  O. ;  Concord,  X.  H. ; 
Plochi  ^ter,  N.  Y. ;  and  many  others,  produce  chime  music.  Worth  mentioning  are 
those  of  St.  Ann's,  in  Brooklyn;  St.  John's,  in  Newark;  Grace  church,  and  St.  Patrick's, 
in  Buffalo;  the  cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in  Albany;  St.  Paul's,  in  Read- 
ing, Pa. ;  Pilgrim  church,  in  St.  Louis;  in  the  bell-tower  of  Cornell  university,  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. ;  and  in  the  college  chapel  at  Amherst,  Mass.  The  half  C.  and  peals  in  the  United 
States  are  Aery  numerous.     (See  Bell,  ante.) 

CHIMNEY  (Fr.  cJicminre,  Lat.  cnmimiK).  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  C, 
in  its  present  sense  of  a  funnel  from  the  hearth  or  fire-place  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  is  a 
modern  invention.  In  Greek  houses  it  is  sujiposed  that  there  were  no  chimneys,  and 
that  the  smoke  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  What  the  arrangement  was  in 
houses  in  which  there  was  an  upper  story,  is  not  known;  perhaps  the  smoke  was  con- 
veyed by  a  .short  funnel  through  the  side-wall  of  the  house,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  firbt  form  of  C.  invented  in  the  middle  ages.  The  Roman  caminus,  again,  was  not 
a  C,  but  a  sort  of  stove;  and  it  has  bein  a  subject  of  nnich  dispute,  whether  the  Romans 
had  any  artificial  mode  of  carrying  off  the  smoke,  or  whether  it  was  allowed  to  escape 
through  the  doors,  windows,  and  openings  in  the  roof.  As  the  climate  and  the  habits 
of  the  jjeople  both  led  to  the  houses  of  the  ancients  being  very  much  more  open  than  ours 
are,  it  is  probable  that  the  occasional  fires  which  they  had  of  wood  or  charcoal  may  have 
given  them  no  great  inconvenience.  It  is  known,  l)esides,  that  the  rooms  in  Roman 
houses  were  frequently  heated  by  means  of  hot  air,  which  was  brought  in  j)ipes  from  a 
furnace  below.  In  England,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  chimney-shafts  earlier 
than  the  12th  century.  In  Rochc-ter  castle  (c/Vw  1130),  complete  fire-places  appear;  but 
the  flues  go  only  a  few  feet  up  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  arc  then  turned  out 
through  the  wall  to  the  back  of  the  fire-j^lace,  the  openings  being  .small  oblong  holes. 
The  earliest  chimney-shafts  are  circular,  and  of  consideraljle  height.  Afterwards, 
chimneys  are  found  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Previous  to  the  16th  c,  many  of  them 
are  short,  and  terminated  by  a  spire  or  i)innacle,  having  apertures  of  various  shapes. 
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These  apertures  are  sometimes  in  the  pinnacle,  sometimes  under  it,  the  smoke  escaping 
as  from  some  modern  manufacturing  chimney-stullcs  wliich  are  J)uilt  in  the  form  of  an 
Eg3'ptian  obelisk.  Clustered  chimney-stalks  do  not  appear  until  late  in  the  loth  c, 
Tvhen  they  seem  to  have  been  introduced  simultaneously  Avith  the  use  of  brick  for  this 
purpose.  Each  of  the  earlier  clustered  cliimneys  consists  of  two  flues  which  adhere  to 
■each  other,  and  are  not  set  separate,  as  afterwards  was  the  practice.  Long  after  they 
■were  invented,  and  in  use  for  other  rooms,  our  ancestors  did  not  generally  introduce  them 
into  their  halls,  which,  till  the  end  of  the  loth,  or  beginning  of  the  IGth  c,  continued  as 
formerly  to  be  heated  bj'  a  fire  on  an  open  hearth  in  the  center  of  the  hall,  the  smoke 
•escaping  through  au  opening  in  the  roof  known  by  the  name  of  louvre.  In  many  of 
the  older  halls  in  which  chimneys  exist,  they  have  evidently  been  inserted  about  "this 
period. 

The  action  of  a  C.  depends  upon  the  simple  principle,  that  a  column  of  heated  air 
"is  lighter  than  a  cooler  column  of  equal  height;  when  therefore  a  flue  full  of  heated 
air  communicates  freely  by  the  lower  part  with  the  cooler  air  around  it,  the  greater 
"weight  of  the  latter  pushes  the  warm  air  upwards,  and  thus  an  ascending  current  is  pro- 
duced. Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  draught  of  a  C.  will  thus  be  proportional  to 
its  perpendicular  height,  and  the  difference  between  the  temperature  within  and  without 
it.  The  straighter  and  more  perpendicular  the  C,  the  stronger  will  be  the  draught, 
because  the  friction  of  the  ascending  current  will  be  less,  and  the  cooling  effect  of  a 
long  or  tortuous  course  will  be  saved.  The  maximum  efficiency  of  a  given  C.  is  attained 
■when  all  the  air  that  passes  up  it  enters  by  the  bottom  of  the  fire.  In  this  case,  its 
temperature  is  raised  to  the  uttermost  by  passing  through  the  whole  of  the  fire,  and  the 
fire  is  at  tlie  same  time  urged  to  vivid  combustion  by  the  blast  thus  obtained.  A  power- 
ful furnace  may  be  constructed  by  connecting  a  suitable  fire-place,  capable  of  being 
closed  all  round  excepting  at  the  bottom,  with  a  tall  C. ;  and  the  amount  of  draught  may 
be  regulated  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  aperture  through  which  the  air  is  admitted 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fire-place,  or  by  an  adjustable  opening  above  the  fire-place,  which 
"will  diminish  the  effective  draught  as  its  size  is  increased,  or  by  a  combination  of  both 
of  these  contrivances. 

When  the  fireplace  can  be  inclosed  thus,  there  is  little  liability  to  descending  cur- 
rents or  "  smokj"-  chimneys,"  as  they  are  called,  even  when  the  C.  is  verj"  short,  or  has  a 
tortuous  course.  It  is  chiefly  with  open  fireplaces  that  this  defect  occurs,  and  the 
means  of  prevention  and  cure  is  a  subject  of  some  interest  and  importance.  As  with 
most  other  evils,  the  prevention  is  far  easier  than  the  cure;  for  by  properly  constructing 
the  C.  in  accordance  with  the  principles  above  stated — by  placing  the  opening  of  the  C. 
as  nearly  over  the  fire,  and  contracting  the  open  space  above  the  fire,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble— downward  smoking  may  in  most  cases  be  easily  prevented.  AVhen  a  C.  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  wall  or  building  nearly  as  high  as  itself,  or — what  is  still  worse — 
Ligher,  it  is  apt  to  smoke  on  account  of  the  eddies  and  other  complex  currents  in  the 
air,  caused  by  the  interference  which  such  an  obstacle  presents  to  the  regular  movement 
of  the  wind.  In  towns,  such  tortuous  movements  of  the  atmosphere  ai'e  very  common, 
and  the  contrivance  for  preventing  the  wind  from  blowing  down  the  chimneys  are  very 
numerous,  and  often  grotesque.  Revolving  cowls  of  various  forms,  but  alike  in  having 
a  nearly  horizontal  outlet,  which  is  so  turned  by  the  wind  that  the  mouth  shall  always 
point  in  the  direction  opi)osite  to  that  whence  the  "wind  is  blowing,  are  the  most  com- 
mon, and  usually  the  most  effectual.  They  are  generally  constructe^l  of  sheet-zinc,  with 
an  arrow,  a  flattened  pigeon,  or  other  device,  as  a  vane,  to  determine  the  rotation  of 
the  cowl.  The  curing  of  smoky  chimneys,  in  conjunction  with  the  economizing  of 
fuel,  "n"as  one  of  the  favorite  subjects  of  investigation  of  that  very  practical  philosopher, 
count  Rumford.  He  .says:  "  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consider  the  nature  and 
properties  of  elastic  fluids — of  air,  smoke,  and  vapor — and  to  examine  the  laws  of  their 
motions,  and  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  being  rarefied  by  heat,  "5\ill  perceive 
that  it  would  be  as  much  a  miracle  if  smoke  should  not  rise  in  a  chimney — all  hin- 
drances to  its  ascent  being  removed — as  that  water  should  refuse  to  run  in  a  siphon,  or 
to  descend  a  river.  The  whole  mystery,  therefore,  of  curing  smoky  chimneys  is  com- 
prised in  this  simple  direction :  find  out  and  remove  those  local  hindrances  "^-hich  f orci- 
bly  prevent  the  smoke  fro«n  following  its  natural  tendency  to  go  up  the  chimney;  or 
rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  which  prevent  its  being  forced  up  by  the  pressure  of 
the  heavier  air  of  the  room."*  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  above  500  smoking  chim- 
neys that  he  has  had  under  his  hands,  and  which  were  supposed  incurable,  and  states 
that  he  was  never  obliged,.  "  except  in  one  single  instance,  to  have  recourse  to  any  other 
method  of  cure  than  merely  reducing  the  fireplace  and  throat  of  the  chimney,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  immediately  above  the  fireplace,  to  a  proper  form'  and  just 
dimensions." 

In  this  reduction,  the  section  of  the  fireplace  is  changed  in  form  and  size,  whence  it 
is  better  adapted  for  radiation  into  the  room  than  the  former  square  opening;  the  fir« 
being  brought  further  forward,  has  also  more  heating  effect;  the  space  of  the  fireplace 
toeing  smaller,  the  air  within  it  will,  with  a  given  sized  fire,  become  hotter,  and  therefore 

■*  Essaye :  Political,  Economical,  and  Philosophical,  by  Benjamin  count  Rumford,  vol.  1.  p.  299. 
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have  more  ascending  power;  while  in  the  contracted  throat  widening  downwards,  and 
having  its  sides  strongly  heated,  there  is  a  rapid  rush  of  heated  air,  which  carries  the 
smoke  upwards,  and  resists  the  passage  of  temporary'  down-draughts.  Most  modern 
chimneys  and  fireplaces  are  now  constructed  in  accordance  with  count  Rumford's  sug- 
gestions.    See  Ghate. 

One  frequent  cause  of  smoky  cliimueys  is  the  want  of  sufficient  inlet  for  air  to  the 
room.  Saud-bags  i)laced  under  doors,  and  other  devices  for  preventing  ventilation,  may 
cause  a  well-constructed  C.  to  smoke.  Openings  must  exist  somewhere,  of  sulficieut 
capacity  to  supply  the  air  which  is  to  ascend  the  chimney.  If  the  air  enters  the  room 
on  the  same  side  as  the  fireplace,  and  sudden  gusts  of  air  pass  across  the  front  of  the 
fireplace,  a  temporary  descending  current  is  likely  to  be  produced.  The  openings  are 
best  opposite  the  fire.  For  the  methods  of  arranging  and  regulating  such  openings  for 
the  admission  of  air,  see  Vextil.vtion. 

Tall  factorj'-chimneys,  usually  built  of  brick,  are  very  costly  structures,  many  of 
them  rivaling  in  height  our  loftiest  cathedral  spires.  Their  construction  has  been  con- 
siderably economized  by  Iniilding  from  the  inside,  and  thus  saving  the  expensive  scaf- 
folding. Tlieir  walls  are  built  ver\' thick  at  the  base,  and  gradually  thmuer  upwards; 
recesses  are  left  at  regular  intervals  in  the  inside,  and  stout  wooden  or  iron  bars  rest 
upon  these  to  form  a  sort  of  temporary  ladder  for  the  workmen  to  ascend;  the  material* 
are  hoisted  by  ropes  and  pulleys. 

Sheet-iron  chimneys  are  largely  used  in  Belgium.  '  They  are  much  cheaper  but  less 
durable  than  brick,  and  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  rapid  cooling  by  the  action 
of  the  external  air. 

CHIMPANZEE,  TrofiJodytes  niger,  a  species  of  ape;  one  of  those  which  in  form  and 
structure  exhibit  the  greatest  resemblance  to  man.  It  is  a  native  of  tlic  warmest  parts 
of  Africa;  to  which  also  the  gorilla  (q. v.),  a  larger  species  of  the  same  genus,  belongs. 
The  C.  is  sometimes  called  the  black  orang;  but  differs  from  the  orang  (q.v.)  {pithecm) 
of  Asia  in  the  proi)ortionally  shorter  arms,  which,  however,  are  much  longer  than  those 
of  man;  in  the  possession  of  an  additional  donsal  vertebra,  and  an  additional  or  thir- 
teenth pair  of  ribs;  and  in  other  particulars,  in  some  of  which  it  more  nearly  resembles, 
and  in  others  more  widely  differs,  from  the  human  species.  In  both,  the  difference 
from  man  is  verj-  wiile  in  the  general  adaptation  of  the  structure  for  movement  on  all- 
fours  and  for  climbing  and  moving  ai^out  among  branches,  rather  than  for  erect  walking, 
although  the  C.  is  ai)le  to  move  in  an  erect  posture  more  easil}'  than,  any  other  ape, 
usualh',  however,  when  so  doing,  holding  its  thighs  with  its  hands;  and  still  more  in  the 
form  of  the  skull,  and  consequent  aspect  of  the  countenance,  the  facial  angle  being  as 
low  as  35'  in  the  C.  when  it  is  measured  without  regard  to  the  high  bony  ridges  which 
project  above  the  eyes;  the  jaws  excessively  ])rojecting,  and  the  outline  of  the  face 
rather  concave.  There  is  also  an  important  difference  from  the  human  species  in  the  den- 
tition ;  although  the  number  of  teeth  of  each  kintl  is  tlie  same,  the  canine  teeth  of  the  ajies 
are  elongated,  so  as  to  pass  each  other,  and  corresjionding  intervals  are  jirovided  for  tliem 
in  the  opposite  jaw.  An  interesting  point  of  difference  of  the  analoni}'  of  the  C.  and 
orang  from  that  of  man,  is  in  the  muscle  which  in  man  terminates  in  a  single  tendon, 
and  Concentrates  its  action  on  the  great  toe,  terminating  in  the  apes  in  tliree  tendons, 
none  of  which  is  connected  with  the  great  toe  or  hinder  thumb,  but  which  Hex  the 
three  middle  toes;  part  of  the  adaptation  of  the  foot  for  clasjiing  as  a  hand.  The  great 
toe  both  of  the  C.  and  orang  is  shorter  than  the  other  toes,  and  opposed  to  them  as  a 
thumb. 

The  C.  does  not  seem  to  attain  a  height  of  quite  4  ft.  Avhen  in  an  erect  posture.  Its 
skin  is  thinly  covered  with  long  black  hair  in  front;  the  hair  is  thicker  on  the  head, 
back,  and  limbs.  The  ears  are  remarkably  prominent,  thin,  and  naked,  not  unlike 
human  ears  in  shape.  The  nose  appears  as  little  more  than  a  mere  wrinkle  of  the  skin. 
The  tliuMib  of  the  hand  is  small  and  weak,  that  of  the  foot  c()mi>aratively  large  and 
powerful.  In  a  wild  state,  the  animal  appears  to  be  gregarious,  but  its  habits  are  not 
well  known.  Truth  and  fable  liave  been  so  mixed  ui)  in  the  accounts  of  it  that  new 
information  must  be  obtained  from  reliable  .sources,  before  even  things  not  in  themselves 
very  im))roliable  can  be  believed.  In  a  state  of  confinement,  it  exhibits,  at  lea.st  \yhen 
young,  considerable  gentleness  and  docility,  and  readily  learns  to  imitate  human  actions, 
in  eating  with  a  spoon,  drinking  out  of  a  "gla.ss,  and  the  like;  but  its  intelligence  does 
not  appear  to  be  superior  to  that  of  many  other  monkeys,  or  indeed  of  many  kinds  of 
brutes.  Its  natural  food  consists  chiefly  of  fruit  and  other  vegetable  substances;  in 
confinement,  it  exhibits  a  great  fondness  for  sweetmeats  arid  for  wine.  The  C.  is. 
impatient  of  cold,  and  the  climate  of  Britain  soon  proves  fatal  to  it. 

CHIMSEYANS,  Indians  of  the  n.w.  coast  of  North  America,  between  53°  and  55° 
n.,  including  several  small  tribes.  They  are  noted,  like  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  for  dis- 
figuring them.selves  by  inserting  a  large  piece  of  wood  or  ivory  in  the  under  lip.  Their 
language  is  said  to  be  sonorous  and  comprehensive. 

CHINA.    See  Chinese  EirpiRE. 
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CHINA,  or  CriiNA-wARE.     See  Porcelain. 

CHINA  BAEK,  a  name  ofcinchona  (q.v.)  bark,  often  to  be  met  in  books,  and  in  com- 
mou  use  on  the  continent.  It  is  derived,  not  from  the  empire  of  China,  but  from  kina 
or  quin((,  the  Peruvian  name  of  cincliona. 

CHINA  CLAY,  or  Kaolin.     See  Clay. 

CHINA  GRASS,  or  Chinese  Grass,  the  popular  name  of  a  fiber  used  in  China  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  beautiful  fabric  known  as  grass-cloth.  Tlie  name  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  belief  that  the  fiber  was  that  of  a  grass;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  it  being 
chierty  obtained  from  hivJimerin  (q.v.)  nivea,  a  plant  allieil  to  the  nettle.  Besides  this 
and  other  species  of  the  natural  order  urticaccie,  other  plants,  as  species  of  corchorus 
(q.v.)  and  Sirf(*  (q.v.)  are  believed  to  yield  fibers  employed  in  the  same  manufacture. 
The  fibers  are  said  not  to  be  spun  after  the  European  mannfer,  but  joined  into  long- 
threads  by  twisting  their  ends  together.  Grass-cloth  is  now  brought  in  considerable 
quantity  to  Eiu'ope,  especially  in  the  form  of  pocket-handkerchiefs.  It  has  a  fine  glossy 
appearance  and  a  peculiar  transparency. 

CHINANDE'GA,  a  t.  of  Central  America,  Nicaragua,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the 
foot  of  some  mountains,  about  18  m.  n.w.  of  Leon,  and  about  10  m.  from  the  Pacific 
■coast.  The  houses  are  straggling,  of  one  story,  built  of  adobes,  and  many  of  them  are 
inclosed  l)v  gardens  and  plantations.  ]Maize,  sugar,  cotton,  hides,  and  poultry  are  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  about  10,000. — Old  Chin.^'dega,  which  is  contiguous,  has 
a  pop.  of  about  4,000. 

CHINA  KOOT,  the  root,  or  rather  the  rhizome  (root-stock)  of  smilax  Cldna,  a  climbing 
shrubby  plant,  closely  allied  to  sarsaparilla,  and  belonging  to  the  same  genus;  a  native 
of  China,  Cochin-China.  and  Japan.  See  Sarsaparilla  and  Smilace^e.  The  stem  is 
round  and  prickh'',  the  leaves  thin  and  roundish  oblong;  the  rhizome  tuberous  and 
large;  sub-astringent  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  occasionally  used  in  medicine,  and  is 
imported  in  a  dry  state  into  Europe ;  but  it  is  also  employed  in  the  e.  as  an  article  of 
food.     It  abounds  in  starch. 

CHINA  WAX,  produced  by  an  insect  wliich  lies  on  the  ash  trees  of  China.  It  is 
scraped  from  the  limbs,  melted  and  strained,  when  it  resembles  bees'  wax. 

CHINCHA  ISLANDS,  three  small  islands  in  the  Pacific,  13°  38'  s.  and  76'  28' w., 
12  ra.  from  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  106  m.  from  Callao.  The  largest,  known  as  north 
island,  is  onlj'  about  170  acres  in  surface.  The  importance  of  the  islands  is  owing  to 
their  immense  deposits  of  guano.  They  are  of  granitic  formation,  rising  from  the  sea 
in  precipitous  cliffs,  worn  into  countless  caves  and  hollows,  which  furnish  convenient 
resting  places  for  sea-fowl.  Their  highest  point,  now  113  ft.,  was  once  nearly  90  ft. 
higher,  the  w'hole  deposit  being  of  guano.  The  name  of  the  islands  and  of  the  town 
and  valk\v  of  Chiucha  in  the  mainland  is  derived  from  an  ancient  Indian  race,  which  has 
left  some  interesting  relics  of  its  sojourn.  A  stone  idol  and  two  water-pots  of  grotesque 
form  were  discovered  under  62  ft.  of  guano;  and  a  number  of  wooden  idols,  two  regal 
emblems,  and  a  curious  stone  slab  have  been  found.  In  1846,  the  amount  of  guano  in 
these  islands  was  estimated  to  be  18,250,000  tons,  and  in  1852  there  still  remained  12,- 
360,000  tons.  The  supply  is  now  nearly  exhausted.  Between  1853  and  1872,  8,000.000 
were  taken  from  the  n.  and  middle  islands.  In  1868,  there  was  a  pojiulation  of  6,000; 
in  1874,  onlj"  105  remained. 

CHINCHAYCO'CHA,  a  lake  in  Peru,  10°  42'  s.  and  75°  40'  w.,  10  m.  s.s.e.  of  Pasco, 
and  13,000  ft.  above  sea-level.     It  is  35  m.  long  by  about  7  wide. 

CHINCH  BUG,  Blissus  leucopterus,  an  insect  which  has  sometimes  done  immense 
damage  to  wheat  and  other  cro|3s  in  the  western  United  States.  The  female  lays  her  eggs 
on  the  ground,  and  there  are  often  two  swarms  of  bugs  in  a  single  year,  one  in  .June  and 
one  in  the  autumn.  The  chinch  bug  is  from  a  seventh  to  a  fifth  of  an  inch  in  length;  the 
wing-covers  are  black,  with  three  or  four  white  daslies,  sometimes  wanting;  the 
body  is  usually  black,  though  the  unwiuged  young  are  at  first  red,  with  a  white  band 
•on  the  back. 

CHINCHEW,  or  Chtnchu,  an  ancient  and  famous  port  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Full-keen.  27"  57'  n.  and  118°  35'  east.  Though  occasionally  visited  b\'  missionaries  and 
others,  Chinchu  is  not  one  of  the  treaty  ports.  The  chief  exports  are  tea,  sugar,  china- 
ware,  tobacco,  and  nankeens.  Tlie  English  Presbyterians  have  had  a  chapel  in  the  city 
since  1862.  In  tlie  middle  ages  this  city  was  the  great  port  for  western  trade  with 
China,  and  was  known  to  Europeans  as  Zayton. 

CHINCHILLA,  Chinchilla,  Eriomys,  or  Callomys.  a  genus  of  South  American  quad- 
rupeds, of  the  order  roclentia;  the  type  of  a  family,  cfiinchillidcp,  allied  to  cavies  (miYVZff), 
but  differing  from  them  in  possessing  clavicles.  The  general  aspect  is  somewhat  rabbit- 
like. There  are  several  genera  of  f/u'«c7a7/iVZrp,  distinguished  in  part  by  the  number  of 
toes;  the  true  chinchillas  having  four,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth  on  the  fore-feet,  and 
four  on  the  hind-feet;  whilst  in  the  genus  Idgidium  or  lagotis  there  are  four  on' each  foot; 
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aud  iu  lagoiiiomvs,  four  on  tlic  f ore-feet  and  three  on  the  hind-feet.  All  the  species  of  this 
family  are  gregarious;  feed  much  on  roots,  for  which  their  strong  aud  sharp  incisors  are 
particularly  adapted;  and  live  either  in  holes,  which  the\' select  for  themselves  in  rocky- 
districts,  or  iu  burrows,  which  they  excavate.  They  are  valued  for  their  fur,  particularly 
the  Chlnchllla  of  the  Andes  (V.  lanigeva),  of  which  the  fur  constitutes  an  im])ortant; 
article  of  commerce.  Their  numbers  are  said  to  be  sensibly  decreasing  in  consequence 
of  the  demand  for  the  fur.  The  ancient  Peruvians  were  accustomed  to  employ  the 
wool  of  the  C.  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  fabrics.  Molina  suggests  that  it  might 
easily  and  profitably  be  kept  in  a  domesticated  state. 

CHINCHILLA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Albacete,  10  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  is  situated  on  an  abrupt  rocky  hill,  crowned  by  a  castle,  and  is  sur- 
rovinded  by  walls.  The  town  is  in  general  well  built,  with  good  streets,  and  a  fine 
parish  church,  containing  some  exceUent  works  of  art.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth, 
linen,  leather,  earthenware,  and  glass,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
district.     Pop.  7,500. 

CHINCHON',  at.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Madrid,  25  m.  s.s.e.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Tagus,  and  is  well  built,  with  wide, 
regular,  and  cli^an  streets.  Agriculture  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  leather,  linen,  and  earthenware  are  manufactured  to  a  small  extent.     Pop.  5,400. 

CHINDWA  RA,  a  t.  in  the  central  provinces  of  India,  lat.  22°  3'  n.,  and  long.  78^  58 
east.  It  occupies  a  plateau  amid  the  Deoghur  mountains,  standing  2,100  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Its  climate  is  consequently  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  salubrious  in 
India,  attracting  many  visitors  in  search  of  health  or  recreation.     Pop.  '72,  8,G2G. 

CHINE,  L.v,  a  village  of  the  dominion  of  Canada  on  the  s.  side  of  the  island  of 
Montreal,  and  about  9"m.  to  the  w.  of  the  city  of  that  name.  Both  the  city  ami  the 
village  stand  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  rather,  of  a  branch  of  the  Ottawa; 
for  iiere,  aud  at  least  10  or  12  m.  further  down,  these  united  rivers  keep  their  waters 
unmingled.  As  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  stream  forms  the  rapids  of  St.  Louis' 
the  eoii.se([Ucnt  interruption  of  tlu;  navigation  naturally  rendered  La  C.  a  turning-point 
between  the  maritime  and  the  inland  comniunieaticjns.  Gradually,  however,  its  impor- 
tance in  this  respect  has  been  diminished,  if  not  extinguished,  by  works  between  it  and 
^Montreal — a  canal,  a  railway,  aud  even  improvements  in  the  rapids  themselves.  The- 
pop.  in  1871  was  1696. 

CHINESE  EMPIRE,  a  vast  territory  in  eastern  Asia,  comprehending  five  great  divisions, 
viz.:  1.  Maiiteliuria  (q.v.);  2.  Mongolia  (q. v.);  3.  Turkestan  (q.v.);  4.  Thiin't  (q.v.);  5. 
China  i)roper  or  the  eighteen  provinces  {SMh-pd-sa/iff),  including  the  two  large  islands  of 
Formosa  and  Hainan — the  former  being  reckoned  iu  the  province  of  Fuii-keeu,  and  the 
latter  as  a  department  of  Kwang-tung. 

C'/iina  Projicr  occupies  the  eastern  slope  of  the  table-lands  of  central  Asia.  In  form  it 
approaches  to  a  square,  and  covers  a  surface  eighteen  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain.  It 
is  inhabited  by  more  than  3fi0  millions  of  the  human  race,  living  under  tlie  same  govern- 
ment, ruled  by  the  same  laws,  speaking  tlie  same  language,  studying  tlie  same  literature, 
possessing  a  greater  homogeneity,  a  history  extending  over  a  longer  jjeriod.  and  a  more- 
enduring  national  existence  than  any  oilier  people,  whetlier  of  ancient  or  modern  times; 
indeed,  wiien  we  consider  its  high  antitiuity,  its  peculiar  civilization,  its  elaborate  admin- 
istrative macliinery,  its  wondrous  language,  its  philosophy  and  cla.ssic  literature,  its 
manufaeturing  industry  and  natural  jji-oductions,  giving  ri.se  to  such  a  gigantic  com- 
merce with  our  own  laiid,  Ciniia  is  jieriiaps  the  most  remarkable  country  in  the  wt.rld, 
and  is  wortli  a  clo.ser  and  more  serious  study  than  has  yet  been  generally  accorded  to  it. 
C^hina  proper  is  included  between  18'  and  40"  n.  lat.  (which  tak(!S  in  the  Lshind  of 
Hainan),  and  98°  to  124°  e.  longitude.  Its  coast-line  exceeds  2,500  m.  and  the  land- 
frontier  4,400  miles.  A  line  running  direct  n.  and  s.  would  give  a  length  of  1474  m. ;  and 
anotiier  at  right  angles  to  this,  1355  m.;  but  one  drawn  dingonalh'  from  its  north- 
eastern extremity  through  Yun-nan  would  measure  IfiHO  miles.  Tlie  area  of  China' 
proper  is  usually  given  as  1,297,999  s((.ni. ;  but  Dr.  Williams  considers  that  the  entire 
dimensions  of  "the  18  provinces,  as  tlie  Ciiinese  define  them,  cannot  be  much  under- 
2,000,000  sq.  miles.  All  these  measurements,  however,  must  be  taken  as  mere  approxi- 
mations. 

P/ii/nical  lu'dturfs. — China  has  a  general  slope  from  the  mountains  of  Tliiliet  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  two  principal  mountain-chains  divide  it  into  tliree  longi- 
tudinal basins,  drained  by  those  great  rivers  for  which  China  is  famous.  Within  its 
provinces  are  found  alluvial  plains,  fertile  river-valleys,  large;  populous  towns,  as  well  as 
thinly  inhabited,  hilly,  and  mountainous  regions.  To  describe  its  suface  more  particu- 
larly, it  may  !»■  viewed  under  its  natural  divisions  of  mountainous  country,  iiilly  country, 
and'  the  great  plain.  The  first  comprehends  more  than  half  tlie  region  between  the 
meridian  113'  and  Thibet.  East  of  this  meridian,  and  to  the  s.  of  the  Vang-tse-kiang 
river,  is  the  hilly  country,  which  includes  the  provinces  of  Fuh-keen,  Keang-se,  Kwang- 
tung,  and  a  portion  of  Ilu-nan  and  Ilu-pih;  while  to  the  n.e.  stretches  the  great  plain. 
This  latter  extends  from  the  great  wall  to  30°  n.  lat.  ;  a  line  drawn  from  King-chow  in 
Hu-itih  to  Ilwae-king  on  the  Yellow  river,  may  be  considered  its  western  limit;  and  the. 
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sea  forms  its  boundary  on  the  east.     This  vast  and  generally  fertile  tract  has  au  area 
of  210,000  sq.  niilus,  and  supports  a  population  of  ITT^millions. 

Fromthemountain.sof  Thibet  two  grand  ranges  stretch  across  C'liina,  having  a  general 
direction  from  s.w.  to  n.e.  The  more  nortiierly  of  these — theThsin-ling  or  Blue  moun- 
tains— are  included  between  the  parallels  of  ol"  and  34\  The  southern  or  Nan-ling  chain 
is  a  spur  of  the  Himalayas.  Commencing  iu  Yun-nan,  it  bounds  Kwang-se,  Kwang- 
tuug,  and  Fuh-keen  on  the  n.,  and  passing  through  the  province  of  Che-keang — where 
some  of  its  peaks  reach  the  height  of  12,000  ft. — enters  the  sea  at  Ning-po;  thus  forming 
a  continuous  barrier — penetrated  only  by  a  few  steep  passes,  of  which  the  IMei-kwan, 
or  ■\[ei  Pass,  is  the  best  known — that  separates  the  coast-land  of  south-eastern  China 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  great  chain  throws  off  numerous  spurs  to  the  s.  and 
e.,  which,  dipping  into  the  sea,  rise  above  it  as  a  belt  of  rugged  islands  along  the 
southern  half  of  the  Chinese  sea-board.  Of  this  belt,  the  Chusan  archipelago  is  the 
most  northerly  portion. 

The  magnificent  rirer-nT/stem  of  China  is  represented  by  those  noble  twin  streams,  the 
Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  river,  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  Avhicb,  springing  from  the  same 
water-shed,  the  eastern  mountains  of  Thibet,  are  widely  separated  in  their  mid  course, 
but  enter  the  sea  within  2'  of  each  other.  The  former  has  its  source  in  So^"  n.  lat.  and 
about  96°  e.  long. ;  and  after  a  very  tortuous  course,  empties  it.«elf  into  the  ocean  in  lat. 
34°.*  It  is  a  "mighty,  impracticable,  turbid,  furious  stream"  for  the  most  part,  and 
little  adapted  for  Chinese  navigation.  But  the  river  most  beloved  by  the  Chinese  is  the 
Yang-tse-kiang,  or  "  sou  of  the  ocean" — more  correctly  translated,  "  the  .son  that  spreads  " 
— which  name  is  only  applied  to  it  by  the  natives  below  the  commencement  of  the  delta; 
for  above  that  it  is  called  simply  Ta-kiang  or  Great  river.  The  basin  drained  by  it  is 
estimated  at  750,000  sq.  miles.  Of  the  other  rivers  that  water  the  country,  the  Peiho  in 
the  n.,  and  the  Choo-keaug  in  the  s. ,  are  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  principal  lakes  of  China  are  tive  in  number — viz.,  the  Tung-ting-hu,  in  113" 
6.  long.,  with  a  circumference  of  about  220  m. ;  the  Poyang-hu,  in  116  e.  long.,  90  m. 
in  length  by  20  in  breadth;  the  Hung-tsin-hu.  in  Keang-su;  the  Tsau-hu,  between  Xgan- 
kiu-fu  and  Xankiu;  and  the  Tai-hu,  in  120°  e.  long.  On  these  lakes,  artificially  con- 
structed floating  islands,  with  houses,  fields,  and  inhabitants,  animals,  and  birds,  are 
sometimes  seen. 

The  G-raiid  Canal  has  very  greatly  facilitated  the  internal  navigation  of  the  country. 
Until  lately  the  great  annual  grain-fleet,  with  its  430,000  tons  of  rice  for  the  use  of  the 
capital,  passed  from  the  s.  to  the  neighborhood  of  Pekin  by  this  great  water-way; 
thus  avoiding  the  storms  and  pirates  of  the  coast,  but  the  alteration  already  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  Hoaug-ho,  has  rendered  it  comparatively  useless.  It  connects  Tien- 
tsin in  Chih-le  with  Hang-chow  in  Che-keang;  though  the  canal  proper  commences  in 
Shan-tung,  and  its  total  length  is  about  650  miles. 

Another  world-famous  structure  is  the  Great  Wall — called  Wan-li-changCmj^iad-mile- 
wall)  by  the  Chinese — which  was  built  by  the  first  emperor  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  about 
220  B.C.,  as  a  protection  against  the  Tartar  tribes.  It  traverses  the  northern  boundary 
of  China,  extending  from  3+°  e.  to  15'  w.  of  Pekin,  and  is  carried  over  the  highest  hills, 
through  the  deepest  valleys,  across  rivers  and  every  other  natural  obstacle.  The  length 
of  this  great  barrier  is,  according  to  ^IcCulloch,  1250  m.  Including  a  parapet  of  5  ft., 
the  total  height  of  the  wall  is  20  ft. :  thickness  at  the  base,  25  ft. :  and  at  the  top,  15  ft. 
Towers  or  bastions  occur  at  intervals  of  about  100  yds.  These  are  40  ft.  square  at  the 
base,  and  30  ft.  at  the  summit,  which  is  37  ft.,  and  in  some  instances  48  or  50  ft.,  from 
the  ground.  Earth  inclosed  in  brickwork  forms  the  mass  of  the  wall;  but  for  more 
than  half  its  length  it  is  little  else  than  a  heap  of  gravel  and  rubbish. 

Geolofiy. — The  high  lands,  where  are  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  of  China,  consist 
of  granitic  and  ractaraorphic  rocks.  These  are  continued  round  the  s.  and  s.e.  of 
the  country,  until  they  leave  a  huge  basin,  through  which  flow  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and 
Hoang-ho,  occupied  by  fossiliferous  strata.  Tlie  wild  and  rugged  scenery  of  the  larger 
portion  of  China  is  owing  to  the  predominance  of  those  crystalline  and  sub-crystalline 
rocks.  The  fossiliferous  strata  exhibit  representatives  of  the  various  formations.  The 
paleozoic  rocks  are  but  sparingly  developed  in  a  narrow  stripe  which  runs  from  near 
Pekin  in  a  south-westerly  curve,  to  nearly  the  center  of  the  empire.  Cretaceous  rocks 
occur  iu  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  Tertiary  beds  fill  up  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Immense  basin;  while  extensive  districts  to  the  w.  of  this  region,  extending  to  the 
crystalline  rocks  in  the  extreme  w.,  are  covered  with  modern  detritus. 

Though  no  active  volcanoes  are  known  to  exist  except  one  in  Formosa,  yet  indica- 
tions of  volcanic  action  are  not  wanting.  Salt  "and  hot-water  springs  are  found  in  Yun- 
nan; sulphur  springs  near  Foochow;  and  wells  of  petroleum  in  Shen-se  and  Formosa. 
The  most  famous  amongst  the  minerals  of  China  is  jade  or  the  3'U-stone,  obtained  chiefly 
in  Yun-nan.  Coal,  limestone,  and  porcelain  clays  are  abundant.  Precious  stones  are 
said  to  be  met  with  in  some  districts.     In  Yun-nan,  gold  is  washed  from  the  sands  of  the 

*  The  Hoangr-ho  has  recently  altered  its  course,  and  now  enters  the  see  in  a  somewhat  higher  lati 
tude.  Such  changes,  causing  losses,  and  entaihng  expense,  are  not  unusual;  and  hence  this  river  has 
been  called  "  China's  sorrow." 
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rivers,  and  in  the  same  province  silver-mines  are  worked;  here,  too,  is  obtained  the  cele- 
brated pe-tung  or  white  copper.  All  the  commoner  metals  are  likewise  found  in  China. 
Near  the  city  of  Xing-po  are  extensive  stone-quarries. 

Vegetable  Productions. — Our  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  China  has  been  much  advanced 
by  the  researches  of  Mr.  Fortune;  and  his  works  contain  valuable  notices  of  the  geog- 
raphy, culture,  and  varieties  of  the  tea-plant,  and  of  the  botanj-  of  the  country  generally. 
The  tea-plant  (then  viridis  and  thea  hohea)  is  the  most  important  vegetable  production  of 
China.  See  Te.\.  The  tallow-tree  {stillingia  seh/fcro),  the  drynndra  cordata  or  varnish- 
tree,  the  camphor-tree  {huinis  cfimphora),  the  Chinese  pine  (plnus  sinensk),  the  Chinese 
banyan  {Jirns  nitida),  the  funereal  cypress — introduceil  into  this  countr)'  bj'  Mr.  Fortune 
— and  tile  mulberry,  are  amongst  llie  most  important  trees  of  China.  The  cocoa-nut 
and  other  palms  flourish  on  the  southern  coast.  Of  the  bamboo,  which  grows  as  far  n. 
as  hit.  38",  there  are  63  principal  varieties;  and  it  is  said  that  the  bamboos  of  China  are 
more  valuable  than  her  mines,  and,  next  to  rice  and  silk,  yield  the  greatest  revenue. 
The  various  uses  to  which  they  are  applied  is  tridj^  astonishing;  and,  amongst  others, 
the  l)aml)oo  is  famous  as  an  instrument  of  punishment.  The  fruits  of  both  the  tropical 
and  temperate  zones — api)les,  graj^es,  pomegranates,  mangoes,  pine-apples,  three  species 
of  orange,  the  lichi,  etc. — are  found  in  the  country;  anil  camellias,  azaleas,  and  gardenias 
are  natives  of  the  "flowery  land."  The  nympliaa,  or  water-lily,  is  greatly  prized  by  the 
Chinese,  both  for  ornament  and  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  Agriculture  is  held  in 
higher  estimation  in  China  than,  perhaps,  any  other  country  in  the  world.  On  the  first 
day  of  each  year,  a  grand  state-ceremony  is  performed  in  its  honor.  The  emperor,  accom- 
panied by  his  great  otlicers  of  state,  repairs  to  the  sacred  field,  and,  having  offered  sacri- 
fices on  an  altar  of  earth,  he  traces  a  furrow  with  the  plough,  and  his  example  is  followed 
by  princes  and  ministers.  A  like  solemnity  is  celebrated  by  the  governor  of  every 
province,  who  represents  the  emperor.  The  agricultural  system  of  the  Chinese  is  rude, 
but  effective;  and  every  inch  of  arable  land  is  carefully  cultivated.  Spade-husbandry 
and  irrigation  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Tlie  Chinese  have  a  strong  percei)tion. 
of  the  value  of  night-soil  as  a  manure;  for,  whilst  in  this  country  thousands  of  pounds' 
worth  are  annually  thrown  into  the  Thames,  in  China  it  is  everywhere  saved,  bears  a 
high  price,  and  is  collected  in  a  manner  exceedingly  offensive  to  Europ<'an  notions.  In 
the  northern  provinces,  the  cereals  are  principally  maize,  barley,  and  wheat;  but  in  the 
south,  rice  is  raised  in  va>;t  quantities,  and  forms  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  Tobacco 
and  the  popp}'  are  also  raided  in  considerable  quantities. 

Animnh. — Verj' litth'  is  really  known  of  the  zoologj- of  China.  Some  of  the  more 
ferocious  of  the  carnivernus  animals  still  linger  in  the  jungles  of  Yun-nan,  and  are  occa- 
sionally found  along  the  whole  of  the  Nanling  range  of  mountains  as  far  as  Ning-i)0, 
where  there  is  a  mart  for  their  skins.  Wild-cats  are  common  in  the  forests  of  the  soiitii, 
and  bears  are  still  found  in  the  hills  of  Shan-se.  Of  the  ruminantia,  there  are  the  musk- 
deer  {iiv)9ihns  moschiff.ruK),  the  moose-deer,  and  a  few  other  species.  The  gold  and  silver 
pheasant,  the  argus  pheasant,  and  other  gallinaceous  birds,  hold  a  prominent  place  in 
the'ornithoiogy  of  China.  Flv-catchers,  thrushes,  graekles,  and  goat-suckers  have  their 
rej)resentatives  iu  China,  and  there  are  several  species  of  crows,  jays,  and  magpies. 
Water-fowl  inhabit  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes.  The  larger  reptiles  are  unknown; 
but  tortoises  and  turtles  abound  on  the  coast,  and  lizards  are  plentiful  in  the  south. 
The  ichthyology  of  China  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  Sharks, 
rays,  sturgeons,  and  other  cartilaginous  fishes,  are  common  on  the  coast;  and  the  carp 
formerly  was  very  plentiful  in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  goldfish  has  been  introduced 
into  Europe  from  China.  Of  insects,  the  arachnidse  are  large  and  numerous;  indeed,  a 
tree-spider  captures  and  kills  small  birds.  Locusts  often  commit  extensive  ravages. 
Silk-worms  are  highly  valued,  and  reared  in  large  numbers. 

In  a  country  of  such  vast  extent — extending  from  18  to  40'  n.  lat. — the  climate  must 
vary  greatly.  Indeed,  as  regards  both  climate  and  productions,  China  may  be  divided 
into  three  zones — the  northern,  the  central,  and  the  southern.  The  northern  zone 
extends  to  the  35th  parallel,  and  includes  the  fine  provinces  of  Shang-tung,  Chih-le, 
Shan-se,  Shen-se,  and  Kan-su.  It  produces  the  grains,  fruits,  and  animals  oif  northern 
Europe.  Here  the  children  are  red-cheeked,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  great.  In  Chih-le,  the  winters  are  very  severe;  and  at  that  season  ice  a  foot 
thick  renders  the  rivers  unnavigable.  The  natural  produetions  of  tills  and  the  con- 
tiguous northern  provinces  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  apples,  the  hazel-nut,  and  the 
potato;  they  arc  also  rich  iu  wood  and  minerals.  The  central  zone,  the  richest 
portion  of  China,  contains  eight  provinces — Sze-chuen,  Kwei-chow,  Ilu-nan,  nu-i)ih, 
Keang-se.  Gan-liwuy,  Ho-nan,  and  Kcang-su — and  is  bounded  by  the  27th  or  2Sth 
parallel;  tea  and  silk  are  its  characteristic  products;  the  middle  portion  is  the  granary 
of  China,  and  the  ea.stern  part  is  celelirated  for  its  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton. 
The  southern  zone  emliraces  five  provinces — Yun-nan,  Kwang-tung,  Kwang-se,  Fuh- 
keen,  and  Ciie-keang.  The  exchange  of  its  tropical  productions  for  those  of  the  northern 
zone  is  an  important  branch  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country.  Kwang-tung 
lies  partly  witiim  the  tropics;  and  the  whole  province  is  tropical,  both  in  climate  and 
productions.  The  following  taljle  (no  later  census  has  been  made)  exhibits  the  situation, 
area,  and  population  of  the  eighteen  provinces  into  which  China  is  divided  for  admin- 
istrative jmrposes: 
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T,      _  Population,  Sq.  miles  Pop.  per 

Provinces.  Census  of  1812.  sq.  mile. 

Northern  Provinces — 

Chih-le 27,990,871  58,949  475 

Shang-tung 28,958,764  65,104  444 

Shan-sc 14,004,210  55,268  253 

Ho-min 23,037,171  65,104  420 

JEastern  Provinces — 

Keang-su 37,843.501  44,500  850 

Gan-hwuy 34.168,059  48,461  705 

Keang-sc 23,040,999  73,176  320 

C'he-kcang 26.256,784  89,150  671 

Fuh-keeii 14,777,410  53,480  276 

Central  Provinces — 

Hu-pih 27,370,098  70,450  389 

Hu-nan 18,652,507  74,320  251 

Southern  Provinces — 

Kwang-tuug 19,174,030  79,456  241 

Kwans-se 7,313,895  78,250  93 

Yun-nan 5.561.320  107,969  51 

Kwei-chow. 5,288,219  64,554  82 

Western  Provinces — 

Sheu-se 10,207,256  67,400  153 

Kan-su 15,193,125  86,608  175 

Sze-chueu 21.435,678  166,880  128 

Totals 360,279,897  1,298,079  377 

But,  according  to  the  Almanach  de  Qotha  for  1877,  the  population  of  China,  properly 
so  called,  was  esUmatcd  at  405,000,000;  and  of  the  rest  of  the  empire,  including  Mant- 
churia,  Mongolia,  Tibet,  and  Corea,  28,000,000— in  all,  433,000,000.  After  Pekin,  the 
capital,  the  largest  cities  in  China  are  Canton,  Tien-Tsin,  Foochow,  Hankow,  Hang- 
chow-Foo,  Ning-po,  Amoy,  Shanghai,  etc. 

Inhabitants. — Ethnologicall}',  tlie  Chinese  belong  to  that  variety  of  the  human  species 
distinguished  by  a  Mongolian  conformation  of  the  head  and  face,  and  a  monosyllabic 
language.  See  Chi^^ese  Language,  Wkitixg,  akd  Literature.  A  tawny  or  parch- 
ment-colored skin,  black  hair,  lank  and  coarse,  a  thin  beard,  oblique  eyes,  and  high 
cheek-bones,  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  race.  The  average  height  of  the 
Chinaman  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  European,  though  his  muscular  power  is  not  so 
great;  the  women  are  disproportionately  small,  and  have  a  broad  upper  face,  low  nose, 
and  linear  eyes.  Of  the  general  character  of  the  Chinese,  It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  fair 
and  impartial  judgment;  and  those  who  have  resided  long  in  the  country,  and  know 
them  well,  have  arrived  at  very  different  conclusions.  j\L  Hue  asserts  that  they  are 
"destitute  of  religious  feelings  and  beliefs,"  "  skeptical  and  indifferent  to  everything 
that  concerns  the  moral  side  of  man,"  "  their  whole  lives  but  materialism  put  in  action;" 
but  "all  this,"  says  Mr.  Meadows,  "is  baseless  calumny  of  the  higher  life  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  human  race."  He  admits,  indeed,  that  these  charges  are  true  of  the  mass 
of  the  Chinese,  just  as  they  are  true  of  the  English,  French,  and  Americans;  but  as 
amongst  these  there  is  a  large  amount  of  generosity  and  right  feeling,  and  also  "  a 
minority  higher  in  nature,  actuated  by  higher  motives,  aiming  at  higher  aims,"  so  also, 
he  maintains,  is  there  amongst  the  Chinese  a  similar  right  feeling,  and  a  like  minority 
who  live  a  higher  life  than  the  people  generally.  See  Hiouex-thsanct.  As  regards 
Yalor,  their  aiiuals  record  "deeds  akin  to  the  courage  of  antiquity;"  the}-  have  no  fear 
of  death,  commit  suicide  as  the  solution  of  a  difficulty,  and  endure  the  most  cruel  tortures 
with  a  passive  fortitude;  but  neither  their  arms  nor  discipline  enable  them  to  stand  before 
European  forces.  The  Chinese  are,  as  a  race,  unwarlike,  fond  of  peace  and  domestic 
order,  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  organization  and  local  self-government,  sober,  indus- 
trious, practical,  unimaginative,  literary,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  mercantile  spirit. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  inhabitants  of  China  Proper  are  essentially  one  people;  the 
differences,  except  in  dialect,  being  hardly  more  marked  than  between  the  iN'orthumbrian 
peasant  and  the  Cornish  miner.  The  south-eastern  Chinese — the  people  of  Kwang-tung, 
Full-keen,  and  the  south  of  Che-keang — are  the  most  restless  and  enterprising  in  all  the 
eighteen  provinces,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Asia.  In  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  four  south-eastern  provinces  of  China,  but  principally  in  Kwang- 
se,  are  certain  tribes  who  maintain  a  rude  independence,  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  and  are 
descended  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  China.  Of  these,  the  Meaon-tze  are  the 
best  known. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  can  only  here  be  glanced  at.  The  worship 
of  ancestors  is  a  remarkable  and  prominent  feature  in  their  social  life,  and  is  dictated  by 
that  principle  of  filial  piety  which  forms  the  basis  of  Chinese  society.  The  rich  have 
in  their  houses  a  chamber — a  kind  of  domestic  sanctuaiy — dedicated  to  their  forefathers. 
Tablets,  representing  the  deceased  persons,  and  inscribed  with  their  names,  are  here 
icarefully  preserved ;  and  at  stated  seasons,  prostrations  and  ceremonies  are  performed 
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before  them  according  to  the  book  of  rites.  All  Chinese  worship  from  time  to  time  at 
the  tombs  of  their  parents.  In  everything  that  relates  to  death  and  sepulture,  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Cliiuese  are  no  less  singular.  They  meet  their  last  enemy  with  apparent 
unconcern;  but  whilst  their  future  state  troubles  them  little,  they  regard  the  quality  of 
their  cotlins  as  of  vital  importance,  and  frequently  provide  them  during  their  lifetime; 
indeed,  a  coffin  is  reckoned  a  most  acceptable  present,  and  is  frequently  given  by  chil- 
dren to  their  parents.  "To  be  happy  on  earth,"  sa\'  the  Chinese,  "one  must  be  born 
in  Su-chow,  live  in  Canton,  and  die  in  Liauehau  " — Sii-chow  being  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women.  Canton  for  its  luxur}',  and  Lianchau  for  furnishing  the  best  wood 
for  coffins.  Yet  death  is  never  alluded  to  in  direct  terms,  but  indicated  rather  by  peri- 
phrases, such  as — the  person  "exists  no  more,"  "he  has  saluted  the  age,"  "ascended  to 
the  sky,"  etc.  Banquets  are  offered  to  the  dead,  and  pathetic  speeches  addressed  to 
them.  In  China,  marriage  is  universal,  and  within  the  reach  of  all;  but  there  is  a  strict 
separation  of  the  sexes,  and  betrothal  is  undertaken  by  the  parents  or  by  professional 
match-makers.  ]Minute  ceremonial  observances  regulate  every  step,  and  frequently  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  see  each  other  on  the  wedding-daj'  for  the  first  time.  Women 
hold  a  very  inferior  position,  and  are  little  better  than  slaves.  Polygamy  is  not  recog- 
nized by  law,  but  secondary  wives  are  common,  especially  when  the  first  proves  barren. 
Infanticide,  though  regarded  as  a  crime,  is  undoubtedly  practiced  to  some  extent,  as  is 
l)roved  by  edicts  issued  against  it;  and  parents  possess  almost  unlimited  authority  over 
their  children.  The  intercourse  of  the  Chinese  with  each  other,  especially  of  the  upper 
classes,  is  regulated  by  a  tedious  and  elaborate  etiquette;  indeed,  they  are  the  slaves  of 
cilstom,  and  everything  is  done  by  precedent.  ^Many  curious  instances  of  Chinese  polite- 
ness might  be  cited.  The  well-bred  host  presses  many  things  on  a  visitor,  which  the 
latter  must  never  dream  of  accepting.  "A  Chinaman,"  says  Mr.  Oliphant,  "has  won- 
derful command  of  feature;  he  generally  looks  most  pleased  when  he  has  least  reason  to 
be  so,  and  maintains  an  expression  of  imperturbable  i)oliteness  and  amiability,  when  he 
is  secretly  regretting  devoutly  that  he  cannot  bastinade  you  to  death."  The  Le-kinfj,  or 
book  of  rites,  regulates  Chinese  manners,  and  is  one  cause  of  their  unchangeableness; 
for  here  they  are  stereotyped,  and  handed  down  from  age  to  age.  The  ceremonial 
usages  of  Cliina  have  been  estimated  at  8,000;  and  one  of  the  tribimals  at  Pekin — the 
board  of  rites — is  charged  with  their  interpretation.  Chinese  cookery,  in  the  use  of 
made  dishes,  more  nearly  resembles  the  French  than  the  English.  Birds'  nests  soup, 
sliarks'  fins,  deer-sinews,  and  ducks'  tongues,  are  amongst  its  delicacies.  The  wine,  or 
weak  spirit  (Ueir),  more  correctly  speaking,  used  by  the  Chinese  is  made  from  rice;  and 
from  tills,  again,  they  distill  a  stronger  spirit,  the  "samshoo"  of  Canton.  The  former 
is  drunk  warm  in  minute  cups  at  their  meals;  tea  never  ai)pears  during  a  repast,  though  it 
may  be  taken  before  or  after.  The  Chinese  have  numerous  frstivalts;  and  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  new  year,  when 
luibounded  festivity  prevaiLs.  Preparatory  to  this,  debts  are  settled,  and  the  devout 
repair  to  the  temples  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  gods.  The  first  day  of  the  j'car  may,  in 
one  sen.se,  be  reckoned  the  birthday  of  the  whole  people,  for  their  ages  are  ilated  from 
it.  Visiting  is,  at  the  same  time,  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  whilcst  parents  and  teach- 
ers receive  the  prostrations  and  .salutations  of  their  children  or  pupils.  The  festival  of 
the  dragon-boats  is  held  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month;  and  at  the  first  full  moon  of 
the  year,  the  fea.st  of  lanterns.  In  tiie  manufacture  of  these  the  Chinese  excel;  and  on 
the  niyht  of  the  festival,  lanterns  illuminate  each  door,  wonderful  in  their  variety  of 
form  and  material. 

In  the  matter  of  dress,  the  Chinaman  exhibits  his  usual  practical  sense,  and  varies 
the  material  according  to  tlie  season,  from  cotton-wadded  or  fur-lined  coats  to  the  light- 
est silk,  gauze,  or  gra.ss-cloth.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  he  lights  no  fire  m 
his  dwelling,  but  puts  on  additional  clothing  until  the  desired  temperature  is  attained. 
A  tunic  or  kind  of  loose  jacket  fitting  close  round  tin;  neck,  and  a  wide  short  trouser, 
are  his  principal  garments.  Shoes  are  made  of  silk  or  cotton,  with  thick  felt  sole-s. 
"White  is  tlie  color  of  mourning.  The  Tartar  tonsure  and  braided  queue  became  gen- 
eral with  the  Mantchu  conquest  of  the  country,  since  which  180,000,000  of  men  have 
tlie  liair  removed  from  their  iieads  at  .short  intervals;  and  as  no  Chinaman  is  his  own 
barber,  a  great  number  of  this  calling  find  employment.  The  Chinaman  is  very  sparing 
in  his  ablutions,  and  appears  to  be  afflicted  with  a  .strange  hydrophobia;  for  cold  water, 
either  as  a  bevcracce  or  for  washing  his  person,  he  holds  in  abomination.  Long  nails 
are  fashionalile.  The  custom  of  the  women  differs  hut  little  from  that  of  the  men,  and 
their  shoes  are  the  most  remarkable  part  of  tlicir  toilet.  A  lady's  shoe  measures  about 
3A  in.  from  the  heel  to  the  toe.  The  feet  of  the  Tartar  women  are  left  as  nature  made 
tliein;  but  amongst  the  Cliinese,  all  young  girls  of  the  better  classses  are  crippled  hy  a 
tyrant  custom.  In  early  infancy  the  feet  arc  tightly  bound,  the  four  small  toes  bemg 
tucked  under  the  sole,  of  wliich,  after  a  time,  they  become  a  part,  and  the  heel  is  brought 
forward.  The  ])rocess  is  at  length  complete;  stumps  have  been  substituted  for  the 
ordinary  pedal  extremities,  and  the  Chinese  lady  totters  on  her  goat's  feet. 

The  principal  mnnvfitrtnrfs  of  the  Chinese  are  silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  pottery,  for 
which  latter  they  are  especially  celebrated.  The  finest  porcelain  is  made  in  the  province 
of  Keang-se.  Tlie  (Chinese  invented  printing  in  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c.,  and  in 
932  A.D.  a  printed  imperial  edition  of  the  sacred  books  was  published.     The  skill  of  the. 
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Chinese  in  handicraft  is  astonishing.  Their  rich  silks  and  satins,  light  gauzes,  beauti- 
ful embroidery,  elaborate  engraving  on  wood  and  stone,  delicate  filigree-work  in  gold 
and  silver,  carvings  on  ivory,  fine  lacquered  ware,  antique  vessels  in  bronze,  and  their 
brilliant  coloring  on  the  fanious  pith  paper,  command  our  admiration. 

Of  the  grand  modern  discoveries  in  the  physical  sciences  the  Chinese  are  profoundly 
ienorant,  and  the  study  of  nature  is  altogether  neglected.  The  Chinaman  objects  to  be 
wiser  than  his  forefathers,  but  spends  a  Hfe-time  in  studying  his  classical  literature  and 
the  sages  of  antiquity;  and  here  is  doubtless  one  great  cause  of  the  homogeneity  of  the 
race,  and  the  stereotyped  nature  of  the  Chinese  mind. 

Of  animal  phi/si'/'/ofjy  and  medicine  the  Chinese  have  very  crude  notions,  as  is  shown 
by  their  scherne  of  the  human  body,  in  which  the  heart  is  placed  in  the  center,  with  the 
other  organs  ranged  round  it,  and  their  unphilosophical  theory  of  the  pulse,  which 
plainly  demonstrates  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  true  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
vascular  system  in  man;  hence  their  practice  of  medicine  must  be  empirical.  Chinese 
physicians  believe  that  man  is  composed  of  tive  elements;  that  so  long  as  each  maintains 
its  due  proportion,  health  is  preserved;  but  should  one  gain  the  ascendency,  illness  fol- 
lows, and  the  equilibrium  must  be  restored  1)y  proper  remedies.  Acupuncture  is  prac- 
ticed. The  Chinese  have  had  the  opportunity  of  practically  testing  the  superiority  of 
western  medical  science,  by  the  establishment  of  English  and  American  hospitals,  the 
introduction  of  vaccination,  and  by  the  publication  of  popular  treatises  on  physiology 
and  practical  surgery,  etc.,  by  Dr."  Hobson,  late  of  Canton.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  these  books  were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  excited  a  deep  interest  among  their 
literati;  indeed,  the  phvsiology  has  been  twice  republished  by  persons  holding  high, 
otficial  situations  at  Canton,  and  in  a  preface  to  the  Chinese  edition,  the  publisher 
observes:    "  Our  science,  indeed,  cannot  compete  with  that  of  the  philanthropic  author." 

Ooi-ernment. — In  the  centralized  autocratic  government  of  China,  the  einperor  is 
absolute  in  the  empire,  the  governor  in  the  province,  the  magistrate  in  the  district.  The 
emperor  claims  no  hereditary  divine  right,  and  is  not  always  the  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding monarch;  the  ablest  son  is  nominated,  but  his  right  to  the  throne  as  the  Teen-tze, 
or  Tien-tze,  "son  of  heaven,"  the  i'^«<?//7-<w'«,  "divinely  appointed,"  can  only  be  estab 
lished  by  good  government,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  national 
sacred  books.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  violates  these  principles,  the  people  firmly  believe 
tliat  heaven  signifies,  by  unmistakuljle  signs,  that  their  ruler  is  not  its  chosen  represent- 
ative. "The  rivers  rise  from  their  beds,  the  ground  sullenly  refuses  its  fruits,  the 
plains  tremble,  the  hills  reel,  and  the  typhoon  rages  over  seas  and  coasts,  all  alike  utter- 
ing a  '  Numbered,  numbered,  weighed"  and  parted,'  that  requires  no  interpretation,  but 
is  read  in  anxiety  by  the  people,  in  dismay  and  terror  by  the  prince,"  who  seeks  by 
repentance,  and  a  return  to  the  true  principles  of  the  government,  to  avert  his  doom. 
The  emperor  is  absolute  as  legi-slator  and  administrator;  but  he  must  legislate  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  principles  acknowledged  in  the  country.  He  also  constitutes,  in 
his  own  person,  the  highest  criminal  court.  The  Chinese  possess  a  carefully  digested 
code  of  laws,  which  is  added  to  and  modified  from  time  to  time  by  imperial  edicts. 
Their  penal  code  commenced  2.000  years  ago,  and  copies  of  it  are  sold  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
as  to  be  within  reach  of  people  of  the  humblest  means.  Death,  which  the  Chinaman 
prefers  to  long  confinement,  is  the  penalty  for  a  large  number  of  offenses,  and  in  ordi- 
nary years  about  10,000  criminals  are  executed.  Several  modes  of  torture  are  legal. 
The  emperor  is  assisted  in  governing  by  two  councils — 1.  The  inner  or  privy  council, 
composed  of  six  high  officials,  three  of  whom  are  Chinese  and  three  Mantchus.  The 
four  senior  ministers  exercise  functions  corresponding  to  those  of  an  English  prime- 
minister.  2.  The  f]encralor  strategical  council,  which  closely  resembles  our  cabinet; 
beimr  compo.sed  of  the  most  influential  otficers  in  the  capital,  who  exercise  high  legisla- 
tive and  executive  duties.  Under  these  are  six  yamun^  or  colleges  of  government,  each 
charged  with  a  distinct  department  of  government."  Over  all  is  the  court  of  general 
inspection,  or  the  censorate,  as  it  is  called  by  foreigners.  The  mandarins  composing  this 
number  from  40  to  50:  they  are  "the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  emperor;"  for  it  is  their  prov- 
ince to  see  that  all  officers  of  the  government,  provincial  or  metropolitan,  are  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties;  and  they  alone  have  the  right  to  make  represen- 
tations or  complaints  to  the  emperor.  • 

The  administrative  machinery  of  the  Chinese  is  very  perfect  in  its  organization,  and 
demands  an  attentive  consideration  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  people  and  gov- 
ernment. In  each  of  the  18  provinces  is  an  imperial  delegate  or  governor,  who,  besides 
being  at  the  head  of  the  civil  jurisdiction,  is  commander-in-chief,  and  possesses  the 
power  of  life  and  death  for  certain  capital  offeusis.  He  is  privileged  to  correspond  with 
the  cabinet-council  and  tJie  emperor.  Under  the  governor  are  the  superintendent  of 
provincial  finances,  the  provincial  criminal  judge,  and  the  provincial  educational  exam- 
iner; each  communicates  with  his  especial  board  in  Pekin.  The  governor  is  also  assisted 
by  many  other  judicial  and  administrative  officials.  The  governmental  organization  of 
each  province  is  complete  in  itself,  but  in  a  few  instances  two  provinces — Kwang-tung 
and  Kwang-se,  for  instance — form  a  viceroyalt}',  over  which  a  governor-general,  in 
addition  to  the  governors,  exercises  authority.  Every  province  is  again  subdivided  into 
districts,  departments,  and  circuits.  The  average  number  of  districts  in  a  province  is 
eighty,  and  each  of  these  is  about  the  size  of  an  English  county.     A  civil  functionary. 
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called  sometimes  the  district-magistrate,  presides  over  this  division,  and  is  assisted  by 
several  subordinate  officers.  A  group  of  districts — six  is  the  average  number  for  tlie 
whole  18  provinces — forms  a  department,  and  is  ruled  by  a  prefect,  who  resides  in  the 
Ja  or  departmental  city.  Three  departments,  on  an  average,  constitute  a  circuit,  of 
which  an  intendant  (taoutae)  has  the  charge. 

The  several  grades  of  mandarians,  or  Chinese  government  officials  (Chinese  name, 
kicnu-fti),  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  a  different-colored  ball  or  button  on  the  top  of  .the 
cap.  There  are  twelve  orders  of  nol'jility  confined  to  the  imperial  house  and  clan,  and 
also  five  ancient  orders  of  nobility  open  to  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  state. 
The  normal  government  of  China  is  less  a  despotism  than  a  morally  supported  autocracy, 
and  it  is  in  principle  paternal.  "What  the  father  is  to  his  familj",  that  the  governor,  the 
prefect,  and  the  magistrate  are  intended  to  be,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  to  the  i)eople; 
whilst  the  emperor  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  myriad  inhabitants  of  his  vast 
dominions.  In  ordinary  times,  the  Chinaman  enjoys  much  practical  freedom  and  cau 
travel  through  the  country  without  passport,  or  follow  any  calling  he  likes. 

The  Chinese  executive  S3'stem  is  based  on  those  noteworthy  competitiee  examinations, 
which  are  intended  to  sift  out  from  the  millions  of  educated  Chinese  the  best  and 
ablest  for  the  public  service.  The  first  examination  takes  place  every  three  j'ears  in 
the  capital  of  each  department,  when  the  lowest  degree — that  of  bachelor — is  conferred 
on  a  certain  number  of  candidates  from  each  district.  Triennial  examinations  are  held 
in  the  provincial  capital,  presided  over  by  two  examiners  from  Pekin,  at  which  some- 
times as  many  as  10,000  bachelors  present  themselves,  and  compete  for  the  degree  of 
licentiate.  Some  1200  obtain  it,  and  these  may  attend  the  triennial  metropolitan 
examination  at  Pekin,  when  about  200  may  hope  for  the  coveted  degree  of  doctor, 
whicli  insures  immediate  preferment. 

Mr.  ^leadbws,  the  most  philosophical,  perhaps,  of  our  writers  on  China,  and  from 
whose  works  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  administrative  system  of  the  country  has 
been  chiefly  derived,  has  entered  very  fully  into  what  may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of 
Chinese  government,  which  he  sums  up  in  the  following  doctrines,  and  believes  them  to  ha 
deducible  from  the  classic  literature  of  the  country,  and  the  true  causes  of  the  wonder- 
ful duration  of  the  Chinese  empire.  1.  Tliat  the  nation  must  be  governed  by  moral  agency, 
in  preference  to  physical  force.  2.  That  the  services  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  men  in  the 
nation  are  indispensable  to  its  good  government.  3.  That  the  people  have  the  right  to 
depose  a  sovereign  who,  either  from  active  wickedness  or  vicious  indolence,  gives  cause 
to  oppressive  and  tyrannical  rule.  And  to  these  he  adds  an  institution — the  system  of 
public-service  competitive  examinations.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  examinations, 
by  directing  the  attention  of  students  solely  to  the  ancient  literature  of  the  country,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  physical  sciences  and  inductive  philosophy,  however  efficient  in  pro- 
ducing  that  wonderful  homogeneity  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  kingdom  are 
famous,  stunt  and  stereotj'pe  the  national  mind,  which,  like  the  dwarfed  tree  the  China- 
man delights  to  raise  in  a  flower-pot,  or  the  feet  of  a  Chinese  girl,  can  never  fully  expand. 

Education,  as  tliehigh  road  to  ofllcial  employment,  to  rank,  wealth,  and  influence, 
is  eagerly  souglit  by  all  classes.  Literary  proficiency  commands  everywhere  respect 
and  consideration,  and  primary  instruction  penetrates  to  the  remotest  villages.  Self- 
supporting  day-schools  are  universal  throughout  the  country,  and  the  office  of  teacher 
is  followed  by  a  great  number  of  the  literati.  Government  provides  state-examiners, 
but  does  not  otherwise  assi.'^t  in  the  education  of  the  people.  The  Chinese  have  a 
remarkable  reverence  for  the  written  character.  Waste  i^rinted  paper  is  collected  from 
hou.se  to  hou.se  and  burned,  to  preserve  it  from  profanation. 

Army. — According  to  the  Pekin  Gazette,  China  has  a  prodigious  army,  but  in  reality 
tlie  greater  part  figures  only  on  paper.  Each  province  is  provided  with  a  military  force 
varj^ing  from  8,000  to  about  68,000  men.  According  to  Mr.  Meadows  the  average  for 
each  province  is  about  34,.500  men,  and  640  officers.  The  governor  of  a  province  is 
also  commander-in-chief,  and  is  assisted  by  a  general-in-chief,  as  well  as  lieutenants  and 
majors  general.  The  (Chinese  and  Tartar  troops  form  two  important  divisions  of  the 
army.  The  Tartar  garrisons  are  indeed  the  real  strength  of  the  .Slantchu  emjieror.  That 
at  Pekin  is  l.'iO.OOO  strong;  and  18  others,  averaging  each  about  15,000  men,  are  dotted 
about  the  provinces,  forming,  with  tlieirl\ives  and  children,  military  colonies.  These 
troops,  wliich  are  armed  with  good  two-edged  swords,  and  serviceable  matchlocks,  or 
tlie  national  bow,  have  alone  been  able  to  stand  again.st  the  victorious  Tae-ping  rebels, 
and  turn  them  from  tlie  capital.  According  to  the  most  recent  .statistics  (see  Die  mirth- 
srhaftliehen  Zuxttinde  im  Sihlen  vml  Onten  Axiens.  Stuttg.  1871),  the  army  is  composed  of 
678  companies  of  Mantchus  of  100  men  each,  of  211  companies  of  Mongols,  of  106.(100 
Chinese  cavalry,  and  of  500,000  Chinese  infantry,  l)esi(les  a  large  body  of  irregular 
militia — in  all  A.58,000  men.  The  Tartar  infantry  soldier  receives  four  taels  a  month, 
and  the  trooper  four  and  a  half.  The  marquis  de  Moges  (.see  baron  Gros'  Embassy) 
thinks  that  "  two  regiments  of  cha.sseurs  and  two  regiments  of  zouaves  would  suffice 
to  conquer  China."  '"There  is  not,"  he  .says,  "a  corps  in  the  emjiire  that  could  stand 
fast  under  a  bayonet  charge."  This,  liowever,  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  native  troops 
In  all  the  large  cities  of  the  empire  are  drilled  after  the  European  fashion,  and  armed 
with  the  Snider  and  other  breech-loading  rifles;  and  in  the  opinion  of  intelligent  English 
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residents,  the  next  Chinese  war  will  be  a  very  different  affair  from  anything  that  has. 
preceded  it. 

yai-y. — The  imperial  navy  is  divided  into  river  and  sea-going  vessels.  The  former 
amount,  it  is  said,  to  1900  ships;  the  latter  to  918 — with  an  aggregate  number  of  188,000 
sailors.  This  force,  however,  is  insufficient  to  extirpate  or  even  keep  in  check  the 
pirates  who  infest  the  whole  coast  of  China,  and  the  expedient  was  formerly  resorted  to 
of  promoting  a  pirate  chief  to  some  high  civil  employment.  Even  yet  he  is  sometimes 
appointed  pilot.  The  Chinese  are  now  building  frigates  on  their  own  account — another 
evidence  of  the  stride  taken  under  the  regency  of  prince  Kuug. 

Revenue. — The  estimates  of  the  public  revenue  of  China  vary  greatlj',  and  while  they 
are  stated  by  some  to  exceed  100  millions  sterling,  are  held  by  others  not  to  come  up  t»  half 
that  amount.  Official  returns  of  the  Chinese  government — intended  for  a  special  use — 
Avere  published  in  1844.  according  to  which  the  revenue  amounted  to  £6o,934,713,. 
derived  mainly  from  three  sources — customs  duties,  licenses,  and  a  tax  upon  land. 

Religion. — The  Chinese,  remarkable  in  so  many  ways,  exhibit,  in  the  matter  of  relig- 
ion, their  usual  eccentricity.  Three  forms  of  belief — the  Confucian,  the  Buddhist,  and 
the  Taouist — may  be  considered  the  national  religions,  as  they  are  believed  in,  more  or 
less,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Of  these,  the  Confucian  and  the  Taouist  are  indig- 
enous, but  Buddhism  was  introduced  from  India.  A  struggle  for  ascendency  was  long 
maintained  between  these  religions,  but  has  now  entirely  cea.sed ;  indeed,  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  all  three  to  be  professed  by  the  same  person,  and  as  they  supplement  each 
other,  this  is  not  altogether  inconsistent.  Confucianism  is  the  basis  of  the  social  life 
and  political  sj'stem  of  the  Chinese.  It  has  been  professed  by  all  their  greatest  men,  and 
is  still  the  sole  belief  of  the  educated  classes.  It  is,  however,  less  a  religion  than  a  phi- 
losophy, and  does  not  pretend  to  treat  of  spiritual  things;  hence  room  was  left  for  other 
creeds  to  supply  its  deficiencies  in  this  respect.  The  questions  to  which  Confucius 
replied  were:  "jiow  shall  I  do  my  duty  to  my  neighbor?  How  can  I  best  discharge  the 
duty  of  a  virtuous  citizen?"  Funereal  teinples  are  erected  to  Confucius,  and  though  his 
image  is  not  used  as  an  idol,  his  tal)let  is  worshiped,  and  sacrifices  of  oxen  and  sheep 
are  offered  before  it  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes.  For  an  account  of  Confu- 
cius's  philosophy,  see  CoNPUCirs. 

Buddhism  in  China,  though  extending  over  the  whole  country,  and  influencing  more 
or  less  the  mass  of  the  people,  is  fast  losing  its  hold  on  them,  and  has  very  little  of  the 
power  and  authority  it  once  possessed.  Its  edifices  are  going  to  decay,  and  no  new 
ones  rise  upon  their  ruins.  Its  priests  are  illiterate,  and  together  with  their  religion,  are 
held  in  contempt  by  the  philosophic  Chinaman.  Aged  people  and  women  are  now  its- 
chief  devotees.  Tlie  begging-monk  is  characteristic.  He  wears  a  loose  yellow  robe  and 
large  stockings;  at  his  back  is  a  wallet  in  which  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the  faith- 
ful; and  he  gives  notice  of  his  approach  by  striking  his  muh-yu.  The  northern  form  of 
Buddhism,  which  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Ceylon  and  the  Indo-Chinese  penin- 
sula, prevails  in  China.  Its  sacred  books,  m  common  with  those  of  Kepaul  and  Tibet, 
are  written  in  Sanscrit,  or  r.re  translations  from  that  language,  Amongst  other  addi- 
tions to  the  creed  are  the  western  paradise  and  the  goddess  of  mercy. 

Taouism  has  not  more  hold  than  Buddhism  on  the  literate  Chinese.  Its  priests  are 
generally  ignorant  men,  few  of  them  teaching  or  understanding  the  real  principles  of 
their  faith.  Thev  practise  a  mystic  alchemy,  prepare  spells  and  incantations,  and  like 
modern  spiritualists,  hold  intercourse  with  tlie  dead.  When  all  other  remedies  have  failed 
with  a  sick  person,  the  Taouist  priests  arc  sometimes  sent  for  to  exercise  the  evil  spirit 
that  is  supposed  to  afflict  the  patient;  and  they  chant  yjrayers  from  their  mystic  ritual, 
amid  the  din  of  gongs,  drums,  flutes,  etc.  These  mystics  worship  certain  stars,  which  are 
■supposed  to  influence  human  life,  and  also  genii,  devils,  and  inlerior  spirits.  They  live 
in  temples  with  their  families,  and  are  known  bj'  their  slate-colored  robes.  For  a  fuller 
account  of  Taouism  and  its  doctrines  and  founder,  see"  Lao-t.se. 

Besides  these  three  religions,  which  alone  affect  the  bulk  of  the  people,  there  is  a 
inhtal  state  irorship,  which  regards  the  emperor  and  court  alone — a  kind  of  philosophie 
pantheism,  an  adoration  of  certain  natural  objects;  but  it  is  a  mere  ceremonial,  and  asso- 
ciated with  no  theological  doctrines.  Three  classes  of  objects  are  distinguisned,  to  which 
the  great,  medium,  and  lesser  sacrifices  are  offered.  The  first-class  includes  the  heaven 
andearth.  Equal  to  these,  and  likewise  restricted  to  the  worship  of  the  emperor,  is  the 
great  temple  of  imperial  ancestors.  The  medium  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  the. gods  of  the  land  and  grain,  genii,  and  sages.  In  the  third  class  are  reckoned 
certain  natural  phenomena,  as  well  as  deceased  statesmen  and  scholars.  The  emperor 
appears  to  acknowledge  a  supreme  Being  as  king  of  kings,  tlie  rewarder  of  virtue  and 
the  punisher  of  vice;  but  still,  Chinese  philosophy,  as  fixed  by  Chu-tze,  is  atheistical, 
and  deduces  "  the  development  of  the  universe  from  one  unintelligent  and  will-less  prin- 
ciple." Hence  all  educated  Chinese  are  atheists,  at  least  theoretically,  as  will  be  found 
by  arguing  with  them ;  but  when  they  speak  of  human  affairs  generally,  and  their  own 
particular  lot  in  life,  they  exhibit  a  belief  in  teen  as  a  supreme,  intelligent,  rewarding^ 
and  punishing  power. 

Between  the  followers  of  the  three  national  religions  there  is  not  only  a  total  absence 
of  persecution  and  bitter  feeling,  but  a  very  great  indifference  as  to  which  of  them  a. 
man  may  belong.     It  arises  probably  from  religious  apathy;  yet  still  it  is  preferable  to. 
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the  fanatical  zeal  and  cut-throat  earnestness  of  the  "Moslem.  Amongst  the  politer  classes, 
when  strangers  meet,  the  question  is  asked :  "To  what  sublime  religion  do  j-ou  belong?" 
and  each  one  pronounces  a  eulogium,  not  on  his  own  religion,  but  on  that  professedly 
the  others,  and  concludes, with  tlie  oft-repeated  formula:  "  Religions  are  many;  reason 
is  one;  we  are  all  brothers."  The  government  is  equally  tolerant  of  religious  diversity, 
except  where  a  political  design  is  suspected. 

Temples  belonging  to  the  three  religions  are  very  numerous.  Those  dedicated  to 
Confucius  are  funereal  in  character.  The  Buddhist  temples  are  crowded  with  images, 
and  Buddiia  is  represented  expounding  his  doctrine  to  attentive  listeners.  The  many- 
storied  tower  takes  the  place  of  the  bell-shaped  dagoba  or  relic-shrine  of  other  Buddhist 
countries. 

History  and  British  Intercourse. — The  early  annals  of  China,  like  those  of  most  other 
countries,  belong  rather  to  mythology  than  to  history.  Beginning  with  Pan-ku,  the  first 
of  all  beings,  the  country  was  ruled  over  first  by  gods,  and  then  god-descended  person- 
ages, who  revealed  to  men  the  essential  arts  of  life.  Of  those  mythical  rulerS  the  most 
famous  is  Po-hi.  The  historical  period  may  be  said  to  commence  with  the  Hia  period 
or  dynasty,  begun  by  Yu  the  great  about  2200  B.C.,  although  a  great  infusion  of  the 
fabulous  still  continues.  Some  date  the  real  history  of  China  from  the  Tchow  or  Chow 
dynasty,  which  began  with  Wu-wang  about  1100  u.c.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Ling- 
wang  (571-544),  one  of  this  dj'nasty,  that  Confucius  was  born.  China  would  seem  during 
this  period  to  liave  been  divided  into  a  number  of  independent  states.  The  kings  of 
Tsin  gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  and  at  last  one  of  them  reduced  the  other  states 
to  subjection  (247  B.C.),  and  assumed  the  title  of  Hoaug,  or  emperor.  It  is  from  the 
Tsin  dj'-nasty  that  the  country  has  taken  its  name,  Tsiua  or  China.  This  first  emperor 
finished  the  great  wall  (see  above),  as  a  protection  against  the  Tartars,  who  had  all  along, 
under  the  name  of  Hiong-nu  (Huns),  been  a  source  of  danger  and  annoyance  to  the 
richer  and  more  pacific  Chinese.  We  cannot  enumerate  the  various  dynasties  that  fol- 
lowed, nor  the  frequent  divisions  and  reunions  of  the  empire,  varied  by  incursions  and 
partial  subjugations  by  the  troublesome  Tartars.  At  last,  the  Mongols  or  western  Tar- 
tars, being  called  in  to"  aid  the  Chinese  (1209),  became  finally  (see  Kublai  Khan)  masters 
of  the  whole  country  (1279),  and  reigned  over  it  till  1308,  when  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Chinese,  and  the  Ming  native  dynasty  succeeded,  which  lasted  276  years,  and  fell  at 
length  through  its  own  misgoverument.  A  general  of  the  last  Ming  emperor,  who  was 
employed  in  keeping  the  Mantchus  (q.v.)  in  clieck,  made  peace  with  them,  and  obtained 
their  jvssistance  against  the  native  usurper  wiio  had  deposed  his  sovereign.  The  Mantchus 
established  themselves  in  Pekin  (1644),  and  finally,  after  a  seven. years'  struggle,  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  empire.  Many  of  the  conquering  race  now  filled  the  high- 
est offices  of  state,  and  owed  their  position  to  birth  alone.  More  than  one  powerful 
emperor  of  the  race  has  ably  conducted  the  government  of  the  country;  butllien  Fung, 
who  ruled  from  1850  to  1861,  was  reported  to  have  passed  his  time  in  a  state  of  drunken 
imbecility.  The  late  emperor,  Tung-chi,  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  only  a  cliild  five 
years  old,  but  the  government  was  al)ly  carried  on  under  tlie  co-regency  of  the  empress- 
dowager,  Tze-an,  the  empress-mother,  Tze-sse,  and  the  enlightened  prince  Kung,  brother 
of  Hien  Fung.  Tsai-Tien,  cousin  of  Tung-chi,  asoended  the  throne  in  1875.  As  he  was 
then  only  about  four  years  old,  the  empresses  continued  to  act  as  regents. 

Of  recent  events  in  Chinese  history,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  rise,  progress,  and 
overthrow  of  the  Tae-ping  rebels.  Their  famous  leader,  llung-sew-t.seuen,  wa.s  a  man  of 
humble  origin,  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  government  employment.  Some 
Christian  tracts,  it  is  said,  led  him  to  renounce  idohitry,  and  he  founded  a  society  of 
God-worshipers,  which,  in  the  autumn  of  1850,  was  brought  into  collision  ,Avith  the 
imperial  authorities,  and  immediately  assumed  a  political  cliaracler.  Hung  persuaded 
himself  and  his  followers  that  he  had  received  a  divine  conuuission  to  uj)root  idolatry, 
extirpate  the  Tartar  intruders  in  the  country,  and  establish  the  n(!w  native  dynasty  of 
Tae-ping,  or  universal  peace.  He  assumed  the  title  of  heavenly  or  divine  prince  (Tae- 
pin'Jg-wang,  sometimes  called  Tien-wantr),  and  bc-stowed  the  titles  of  eastern  prince, 
western  prince,  southern  prince,  nortiurn  prince,  and  assistant  prince  on  five  of  his 
chosen  leaders.  The  fanatical  principle  of  divine  revelations  and  other  extravagances 
followed.  They  spoke  of  Tien-na,  the  wife  of  the  Heavenly  Father;  tlicy  held  that 
Tien-wang  was  the  son  of  God  as  really  as  Jesus,  and  worshi]ied  him  accordingly. 
Polygamy  was  a  dark  feature  of  their  .system,  the  Tien-wang  himself  having  married  30 
wives.  The  course  of  this  religio-political  rebellion,  the  victorious  march  of  the  Tae- 
ping  army  from  Kwang-se  to  Nankin  in  1850-53,  and  its  subsequent  career,  cannot  liere  be 
traced.  We  can  only  afford  room  to  stale,  that  after  a  .series  of  wasteful  and  revolting 
barbarities,  it  was  finally  suppressed  in  1865  by  the  imperial  troops,  led  by  British  and 
American  officers,  of  whom  the  most  conspicuous  and  able  was  col.  Gordon.     See  Tae- 

PI>fGS. 

In  early  times,  the  Chinese  do  not  appear  to  have  been  opposed  to  intercourse  with 
foreigners;  but  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  between  1520  and  1570 
excited  their  hostility.  The  Mantchu  government  restricted  British  trade  and  inter- 
course to  Canton,  where  it  was  carried  on  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  hony  merchants 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  East  India  company  on  the  other.  Differences  arose,  however, 
from  time  to  time  between  these  two  commercial  bodies,  occasioned  cliiefiy  by  the  czao- 
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tions  of  the  mandarins  on  foreign  trade.  With  a  view  to  a  better  understanding,  the 
Britisli  goverumeut  despatched  to  Pekin  an  embassy  under  lord  ^Macartney  in  1792^  and 
another  under  lord  Amherst  in  1816.  On  the  22d  xVpril,  1834,  the  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  company  ceased,  and  British  imperial  officers  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  new 
judicial  and  fiscal  arrangements.  Constant  dissensions  between  these  and  the  manda- 
rins continued  till  the  end  of  the  year  1839,  when  the  latter,  under  pretense  of  stopping 
the  opium-trade,  committed  acts  of  open  hostility.  A  war  broke  out  the  following  year, 
at  the  commencement  of  which  Chinese  officials  talked  of  invading  England  overland, 
byway  of  Russia.  The  imperial  government  was,  however,  sufficientlj' humbled  bj'  the 
middle  of  the  year  1842,  and  on  the  29th  Aug.,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  before  Nan- 
kin, by  which  the  ports  of  Amoy,  Fu-chow,  Ning-po,  and  Shaug-hae  were,  in  addition  to 
Canton,  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade.  The  other  most  important  articles  of  the  treaty 
provided  that  the  island  of  Hong-kong  should  be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  her  Britannic 
majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  and  that  the  emperor  of  China  should  pay  $21,000,000 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

With  five  free  ports,  British  trade  with  China  soon  assumed  gigantic  proportions; 
and  though  the  Chinese  evaded  the  treaty  whenever  practicable,  no  important  event 
occurred  to  interrupt  commercial  intercourse  till  8th  Oct. ,  1856,  when  the  authorities  at 
Canton  seized  the  crew  of  the  lorcha  Arroic,  a  vessel  registered  at  Hong-kong,  and 
entitled,  it  was  considered,  to  British  protection.  Under  pressure  from  the  British 
forces  at  hand,  the  imperial  commissioner,  Yeh,  delivered  up  the  men,  but  refused  all 
apology.  Yeh  continuing  obstinate,  Canton  was  stormed  (Dec.  28,  185T)  by  the  allied 
French  and  English  forces,  and  the  Chinese  imperial  commissioner  captured  (Jan.  5, 
1858).  The  government  of  the  city  was  still  carried  on  by  Chinese  officials,  but  under 
the  authority  of  the  plenipotentiaries  and  commander-in-chief.  The  former  now  pro- 
ceeded to  the  n.  of  China,  to  put  themselves  in  more  direct  communication  with  the 
imperial  government,  which  still  continued  obstinate.  The  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Peiho  were  taken  (May  20,  1858),  and  at  length  an  important  treaty  was  signed  at  Tien- 
tsin, June  26,  1858,  which  stipulates  that  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  may  (art.  ii.) 
appoint  diplomatic  agents  to  the  court  of  Pekin,  who  (art.  iii.)  shall  be  allowed  to  reside 
at  the  capital,  where  also  her  majesty  may  acquire  a  building  site.  The  Christian 
religion  (art.  viii.)  shall  be  protected  by  the  Chinese  authorities.  British  subjects  (art. 
ix.)  shall  be  allowed  to  travel  for  pleasure  or  business  to  all  parts  of  the  interior,  under 
passports  issued  by  their  cousul.  British  merchant-ships  shall  trade  (art.  x.)  upon  the 
<jrreat  river  (Yang-tze);  but  as  its  lower  valley  is  disturbed  by  outlaws,  no  port  except 
Chin-keaug  shallbe  opened  for  the  present.  Chin-keang  to  be  opened  in  a  year  from 
the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty. 

By  this  treaty,  the  vexed  question  of  transit-dues  is  settled,  it  being  agreed  that  the 
British  merchant  may  purchase  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent  (td.  valoremf  in  the  case  of 
imports  at  the  port  of  entry;  and  in  the  case  of  exports,  he  may  purchase  a  certificate 
enabling  him  to  pass  his  goods,  duty-free,  to  the  port  of  shipment.  By  a  separate 
clause,  the  Chinese  government  agreed  to  pay  two  million  taels  (about  £650,000),  as 
indemnity  for  losses  sustained  by  British  subjects  at  Canton,  and  a  like  sum  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  repulse  on  the  Peiho  (June,1859),  by  a  Tartar  force  concealed  in  the  Taku  forts,  of 
the  expedition  forming  the  escort  of  the  British  and  French  ambassadors,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  Pekin,  to  ratify  with  the  emperor  of  China  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  entailed  another 
cos'tlv  demonstration  in  the  Chinese  waters.  The  Taku  forts  were  captured  by  the  allied 
Engfish  and  French  forces,  Aug.  21,  1860,  and  Pekin  itself  in  Dec,  1860.  The  treaty 
of  Tien-tsin  was  ratified,  two  additional  articles  being  inserted,  one  of  which  legalized 
coolie  emigration.  Since  1861,  a  gradual  but  beneficial  change  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  Chinese  government.  Prince  Kuug  proved  a  vigorous  and  successful  regent. 
The  army  has  been  reorganized,  and  is  now  subjected  to  European  drill  (see  par.  army); 
a  respect  for  the  observance  of  treaties  has  sprung  up;  a  national  flag  has  been  adopted, 
and  a  desire  shown  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
international  law.  In  1866,  arrangements  were  begun  for  telegraphic  communication 
between  Pekin  and  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  emigration  to  all  other  countries  was 
allowed.  Shanghai  has  telegraphic  communication  with  Europe,  and  some  local  lines; 
but  the  first  Chinese  railway  opened  there  in  1876,  has  unluckily  been  closed  again. 
Chinese  are  now  found  on  almost  every  shore  of  the  Pacific,  where  their  industry,  skill, 
and  sobriety  secure  them  abundant  employment.  They  are  especially  numerous  in  the 
Pacific  states  of  the  American  Union,  where  harsh  measures,  including  a  heavy  tax  on 
arriving,  have  recently  been  adopted  in  order  to  repress  Chinese  immigration.  Between 
1855  and  1878,  upwards  of  200,000  Chinese  had,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  established 
themselves  in  the  United  States. 

Commerce. — The  rivers  and  numberless  canals  of  China  are  covered  with  vessels  of 
all  sizes,  emploj^ed  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country.  The  Chinese  are  devoted 
to  traffic,  and  the  Middle  Kingdom  is  throughout  its  length  and  breadth  a  perpetual  fair. 
The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  China  in  1876  is  given  at  £23,423,190,  and  of  the 
exports,  £26,950,170.  Tea  and  silk  are  the  great  staple  exports  from  China.  The  table 
gives  some  recent  statistics  of  British  trade  with  C. : 
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Year.                                                                 Exports  from  China  Imports  of  British  Horn* 

to  Great  Britaia.  Produce  into  China. 

1870 £9,481,737  £6,139,633 

1873 12,454,234  4,882,701 

1875 14,809,632  8,528,311 

1877 15,323,342  7,912,663 

There  is  no  coinage  in  Chinu  except  the  copper  tchen,  or  "  cash,"  which  is  in  vahie 
about  the  tenth  of  a  halfpenny;  und  all  but  tlie  most  trifling  payments  are  made  by  a 
certain  weight  of  silver,  or  in  Mexican  or  Spanish  dollars.  Chinese  accounts  are  kept  in 
taels,  mace,  candareeus,  and  cash.     A  tael  is  worth  6s.  Sd.,  British  currency. 

The  following  works  (which  have  been  used  as  authorities  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article)  may  be  consulted  for  further  information  on  China.  Meadows's  Chinese  and 
their  Rebellions  (Loud.  1856);  Davis's  (sir  J.  F.)  China:  a  General  Description  of  that 
Empire  (Land.  1857);  Davis's  vhi/ia  during  the  War  and  since  the  Peace  (Lond.  1852); 
Williams's  Middle  Kingdom  (New  York  and  Lond.  1848);  Oliphant's  Narrative  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and  Japan,  in  the  years  1857,  1858,  and  1859  (Edin. 
1859);  Marquis  de  Moges's  Recollections  of  Baron  Gros's  Embassy  to  China  and  Japan  in 
1857  and  1858  (Lond.  1860);  Hue's  Chinese  Empire  (Loud.  1858);  Cooke's  China  in  1857 
and  1858;  Fortune's  Three  Years'  Wartderings  in  China  (Lond.  1847);  Fortune's  Visit  to 
the  Tea  Districts  of  China  (Lond.  1852);  Edkin's  Religious  Condition  of  tlie  Chinese  (1858); 
Cobbold's  Pictures  of  the  Chinese  by  Themselves  (1859);  Twelve  Years  in  China,  by  a 
British  R:sident  {18Q0);  Memoires  sur  la  Cldne  {\SQQ)\  Rev.  A.  Williamson's  Journeys  in 
Xorth  China,  etc.  (1870);  also  Dr.  Gray's  China:  a  History  of  the  La^cs,  Manners,  and 
Opinions  of  the  People  (1878);  and  the  Freiherr  vou  Riciithofeu's  great  work,  Ghinou 
(l.-,t  vol.  1877).- 

CHINESE  EDIBLE  DOG.  The  land  of  dog  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  China,  and 
reared  in  order  to  lie  so  used,  being  esteemed  as  a  delicacy,  is  a  small  dog  of  greyhound- 
Jike  form,  with  somewhat  terrier  like  head,  and  muzzle  more  elongated  than  in  terriers. 
It  is  fleet  and  active,  gentle  and  affectionate.  The  skin  is  almost  destitute  of  hair;  but 
there  is  a  variety  having  a  crest  of  long  hair  on  the  head,  and  a  large  tuft  of  hair  at  the 
tip  of  tlie  slender  and  otherwise  naked  tail. 

CHINESE  HEMP.     See  CoRcnoRUS. 

CHINESE  INK.     See  Ikdian  Ink. 

CHINESE  LANGUAGE,  WRITING,  and  LITERATURE.  Tlie  Chinese  language  belongs 
to  those  A>ialic  languages  commonl}-  called  monosyllabic,  because  each  word  is  uttered 
by  a  single  movement  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  expresses  in  itself  a  complete  idea  or 
thing.  All  Chinese  words  end  either  in  a  vowel,  a  diphthong  (in  which,  however,  each 
vowel  sound  is  distinctly  pronounced,  making  the  word  often  to  ajipearof  more  than  one 
syllable),  or  a  nasal.  Of  such  simple  words  or  roots  there  are  about  450.  But  the  emphasis 
or  accent  of  many  of  these  words  may  be  varied  by  the  speaker  in  four  or  tive  different 
ways,  so  as  to  jjroduce  a  corresponding  variely  in  their  meaning,  by  which  means  the 
numl)er  of  simple  words  or  roots  amounts  to  about  1200.  There  is  no  distinction  of  parts  of 
speech  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  no  recognition  of  the  principle  of  inflection,  Chinese 
words  being  incapable  of  any  modilicatiou  of  form.  The  relations  of  words  are  ascertained 
by  their  position  in  a  sentence.  Hence  Chinese  grammar  is  solely  syntax.  Thus  ta,  accord- 
ing to  its  position  in  a  sentence,  at  one  time  serves  the  purpose  of  an  adjective,  meaning 
"great;"  at  another,  a  substantive,  meaning  "  greatness;"  and  again  of  a  verb,  meaning 
"  to  enlarge"  and  "to  be  great,"  or  of  the  adverb  "verj-."  There  are  certain  words, 
however,  which  have  at  length  la])sed  into  so  vague  and  general  a  signification,  that  in 
conversation  and  literature  thev  are  now  used  in  some  cases  as  particles  to  determine 
the  relations  of  other  words;  liut  in  the  older  literature  this  is  very  rare,  and  is  against 
the  genius  of  the  language.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily  be  inferred  that 
the  gender,  number,  and  case  of  words  are  not  determined  by  the  form  of  the  words 
themselves.  They  are,  in  fact,  denoted  by  the  addition  of  other  words.  Thus,  people 
in  C;hinese  is  multitude  man,  son  is  man  child,  daughter  is  woman  child.  The  best  of  men 
is  in  Cliinese  a  hundred  man  good.  The  purest  Chinese  is  spoken  at  Nankin,  but  the 
same  idiom,  called  "the  language  of  the  mandarins,"  is  spoken  by  tiie  educated  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  For  acknowledge  of  Chinese  grammar,  see  Schott's  Chinesische 
Sprachlehre  (Berlin,  1857);  Summers's  Handbook  of  the  Chinese  Language  {IH63);  Julien, 
Syntaxe  Nouvelle  de  la  Langue  Lhinoise  (Paris,  1870);  Alorrison's  Dictionary  ofthevMncse 
Jjanguage  (Shanghai,  1865). 

In  Chinese  the  written  character,  generally  speaking,  does  not  indicate  the  .sound  of 
the  word,  but  gives  a  kind  of  hieroglyphic  or  pictorial  reinesentation  of  the  idea  or 
thing  to  be  expressed.  Hence  there  are  required  as  many  of  these  characters  or  symbols 
as  there  are  ideas  to  be  represented.  Since  many  Avords  similar  in  sound  are  different 
in  signification,  whilst  in  writing  each  'df>a  has  its  peculiar  symbol,  the  number  of 
words  represented  by  writing— without  reckoning  those  peculiar  to  certain  dialects— is 
perhaps  ten  times  greater  th.an  those  distinsuished  by  the  ear.  The  number,  in  fact,  is 
reckoned  at  50,000,  but  these  are  far  from"  being  all  in  general  use.     In  writing  and 
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printing,    the  characters  are   arranged  iu  perpcndieuLir  columns,  winch  follow  one 
auollier  from  right  to  left. 

In  its  origin,  Chinese  writing  is  hieroglyphic  or  picture-writing,  with  the  addition  of 
a  limited  number  of  symbolical  and  conventional  signs;  the  larger  number  of  Chinese 
chantcters  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  such  hieroglyphs  and  signs.  But  as  one 
such  character  by  itself  seldom  determines  the  sound,  an  additional  word  is  con- 
joined tor  this  purpose;  so  that  the  great  mass  of  Chinese  written  words  consist  of  an 
ideouniphic  and  a  jjhonetic  element.  Native  grammarians  divide  their  cliaracters  into 
si.x  clu.sses.  The  tirst  class  comprises  simple  pictorial  re[)resentations  of  sen.sible  objects, 
fcuch  as  sun,  moon,  mountain,  etc.,  and  contains  608  characters.  The  second  class 
includes  such  characters  as  are  formed  by  tiie  combination  of  two  or  more  simple  hiero- 
glyi)hs.  which  together  convey,  in  a  more  or  less  intelligible  manner,  some  other  idea: 
for  example,  the  hieroglyph  for  sun,  combined  with  that  for  moon,  conveys  the  idea  of 
light;  mouth  and  bird,  that  of  sonsx,  etc.;  of  these  there  are  740.  The  third  class 
embraces  those  characters  which  indicate  certain  relations  of  position,  as  above,  below, 
the  numerals,  etc.;  of  these  there  are  107.  The  fourth  class  consists  of  characters  which, 
by  bfiug  inverted,  ac(iuire  an  opposite  signification,  as  right,  left,  standing,  lying,  etc., 
and  contains  373.  The  characters  of  the  fifth  class  are  termed  derived  characters; 
the  meaning  of  the  simple  or  compound  characters  used  to  express  physical  objects,  is 
transferred  to  mental  objects,  or  to  other  physical  objects  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated, c.  g.,  the  hieroglyph  for  a  heart  signifies  the  soul — that  for  a  room,  signities  the 
wife,  etc. ;  of  these  there  are  598.  The  characters  of  the  sixth  class  include  those  which 
are  composed,  as  above  mentioned,  of  sign  and  .sound.  Almost  all  names  of  plants,  fishes, 
birds,  and  many  other  objects  which  it  would  be  ditiicult  to  represent  hieroglyphically,  are 
denoted  by  the  compound  characters  of  the  sixth  clas.s,  which  amount  to  21,810  in  num- 
ber. As  this  class,  however,  consi.sts  merely  of  repetitions  of  the  other  five  classes,  the 
immense  number  of  Chinese  characters  may  be  reduced  to  2,425;  and  whoever  learns 
these  may  be  said  to  know  them  all. 

The  hicroglyphical  characters  in  their  oldest  form  were  easily  recognizable  figures: 
thus,  the  hieroglyph  for  sun  was  as  in  the  fig.  at  a\  for  moon,  as  at  h\  for  light,  a  combi- 
nation of  sun  and  moon,  as  at  c;  for  to  listen, 
folding-doors  and  an  ear,  as  at  d;  for  white, 

a  verv  squint  eye,  in  which  hardlv  anvthing  -^  T^v  -.^  0^  TX  t=^P^ 
but  the  white  is  seen,  as  at  (=;  for  friends,  the  \i)  j)J  ^Jj)  |(>|  vii  ^^ 
two  valves  of  a  bivalve  shell,  as  at/.     In  the      a         6         e  d  e  f 

course  of  time,  through  hasty  and  careless  rqa         ^^         np 

tracing,  the  objects  denoted  by  the  hiero-  D  R  pH  j^i  CT  HP 
glyphs  have  almost  ceased  to  be  recognizable.      ^      ■^        f^      \M\  ^L 

Tiie   modern   hieroglyphs   corresponding  to      '^'        ^'        '^  *'  *"  ■'' 

the  above  are  as  represented  at  «',  6',  c',  etc. 

See  Abel  R6musat's  "Memoire  sur  I'Ecriture  Chinese  Characters. 

Ohinoise,"  in  the  Meiiiuirex  de  l' Academie  des  Inscriptions,  vol.  viii. ;  and  for  a  view  of 
the  Chinese  characters,  both  ancient  and  modern,  Hager's  Monument  de  Tii  (Par.  1802). 

The  Chinese  literature,  iu  a  geographical,  ethnographical,  and  historical  point  of 
view,  is  unquestionably  the  most  comprehensive  and  important  of  the  whole  of  Asia. 
The  printed  catalogue  of  the  emperor  Kieu-long's  library  is  composed  of  122  volumes; 
and  a  selection  of  the  Chinese  classics,  with  commentaries  and  scholia,  which  was  begun 
by  the  order  of  the  same  emperor,  is  said  to  comprise  180,000  volumes,  of  which,  in 
the  year  1818,  78,731  volumes  had  already  appeaix'd.  In  the  five  canonical  or  classical 
books,  called  King,  are  contained  the  oldest  monuments  of  Chinese  poetry,  history, 
philosoiiliy,  and  jurisprudence,  some  poitions  of  which  belong,  perhaps,  to  the  most 
ancient  wi'itings  of  the  human  race.  Confucius  (q.v.),  in  the  6th  c.  B.C.,  collected 
them  from  -various  sources,  and  in  this  collection  •  they  have  Ijeen  pretty  faithfully 
handed  down  to  us.  Next  to  these  in  value  are  the  Sae-s/iu,  or  the  four  books.  These, 
as  they  were  written  by  Confucius  and  his  disciples,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
trustworthy  source  of  insight  into  the  intellectual  and  political  life  of  the  Chinese. 
A  complete  and  elaborate  edition  of  the  five  A7«,';' and  the  four  Sho9  has  been  under- 
taken by  our  great  English  Sinologue,  Dr.  Legge,  under  the  title  of  "The  Chinese 
Classics,  with  a  translation,  critical  and  exegetical  notes,  prolegomena,  and  copious 
indexes.  In  seven  volumes:"  of  Avhich  five  vols,  appeared  between  1861  and  1878. 
A  popular  edition,  under  the  title  of  "The  Chinese  Classics  translated  into  English," 
has  also  been  published,  of  which  vols.  i.  and  ii.  deal  respectively  with  the  "Life  and 
Teachings  of  Confucius"  and  the  "Works  of  Mencius."  Almost  contemporary  with 
Confucius  lived  Lao-tse  (q.v.).  who  was  born  604  B.C.  He  was  the  founder  of  a'school 
of  philosophy,  more  spiritual  in  its  character  than  that  of  Confucius,  but  which  has 
now  degenerated  into  the  lowest  and  must  vulgar  kind  of  demonology;  see  Le  Litre  de 
la,  Voie  de  la  Vertu,  Chinese  and  French,  by  Julien  (Par.  1842).  In  mythology,  the 
Chinese  have  The  Book  of  the  Mountains  and  Sens,  Ihe  Histoid  of  the  Gods  and  Spirits, 
and  some  others.  In  jurisprudence  may  be  mentioned  the  universal  collection  of 
laws,  and  the  criminal  code  of  the  present  dynasty;  see  Ta-Tsing-lu-li,  being  the  Fun- 
damental Laxcs  and  SuppUnunta.ry  Statutes  of  the  Penal  Code  of  China,  by  Staunton 
(Lend.  1810).  The  Chinese  literature  is  also  very  rich  in  works  on  medicine,  natural 
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history,  astronomy,  agriculture,  military  science,  music,  and  all  branches  of  mechanics 
and  industry;  i^eii  Jie-'<it)iie  (Its  pr(iici)>aa.v  Traitcs  Vhinois,  nur  In  Vulture  des  Mururs  et 
VEducation  des  Vers-d-soie,  by  Julien  (Par.  1837).  In  philology,  the  most  valuable 
works  are  the  dictionaries,  in  which  the  Chinese  characters  have  been  collected  and 
elucidated  by  examples  from  the  whole  treasury  of  Chinese  literature;  but  tlie  greatest 
of  all  worlis  of  tiiis  kind  is  tlie  dictionary  of  tlie  emperor  Kaug-hi,  whieli  is  now 
regarded  as  the  highest  authority  for  the  ])rouunciatiou  and  meaning  of  tlie  charac- 
ters. Of  tlie  encyclopjtdias  of  tlie  Cliinese,  the  most  conspicuous  are  that  by  Ma-tuaa- 
lin  (1300  .\.D. ),  called  Wi)i-hiiit-thini(jklt(i(> — i.e..  an  accurate  investigation  of  ihe  ancient 
documents,  witli  ricli  supplements;  and  the  Koo-kin-too-sIioo-tHci-cinng ,  or  Compkte  Volkc- 
tt'iit.  of  Ancient  and  Modern  liooks — of  whicli  latter  vast  work  a  cojn-  was  secured  for  llio 
British  museum  in  1877.  But  tlie  most  valual)le  portions  of  the  Chinese  literature  are, 
uiulmibtedly,  their  historical  and  geographical  ^vorks,  whicli  are  indispensable  to  a 
knowledge  of  Upper  Asia.  Sse-m.i-thsian  (100  B.C.)  compiled,  from  every  recognized 
autiiority,  a  work  called  Ssc-ki,  or  historical  memorials,  which  enil)races  the  history  of 
China  from  the  year  ~G37  u.c.  up  to  the  comnienccmcnt  of  the  dynasty  of  Han  in  the 
2d  c.  u.c.  This  work  has  been  continued  liy  the  dillerent  d\'nasties,  and  forms  a 
coniplefe  collection  of  the  annals  of  the  empire  up  to  the  termination  of  the  j\Iing 
dynasty  in  1613  a. D.  It  i.s  known  under  tlie  title  of  Nian-cul-sHe,  or  the  33  histories. 
Thc!  entile  collection  of  the  oflicial  annals  from  3098  u.c.  to  1645  a.d.,  comprising  a 
period  of  4343  years,  and  consisting  of  3706  books,  is  to  be  found  in  the  library  at 
Munich. 

Amid  all  their  scientific  labors,  the  Cliinese  have  not  neglected  the  art  of  poetiy, 
in  which  they  pos.sess  voluininons  collections  that  have  yet  to  be  make  known  to  Europe. 
In  lyrical  poetry,  the  most  ilistinguished  names  are  Li-thai-pe  and  Tu-su,  both  of  whom 
thmrislied  sit  the  beginning  of  the  8th  c.  a.d.;  see  Davis  "On  the  Poetry  of  the 
Chinese,"  in  the  Tritnyactiona  of  the  lioi/al  Af^iittic  Soruty,  vol.  ii.  The  romantic  poetry 
of  tiie  Chinese,  allhougli  void  of  poetic  beauty,  is  valuable  for  the  insight  it  gives  into 
their  domestic  life.     Their  dramatic  poetry  has  laws  peculiar  to  itself,  and  resembles 

fartly  the  romantic  drama  of  tlie  Germans,  and  i)artly  the  conudia  delle  arte  of  the 
taiians.  They  have  also  a  kind  of  novel  in  dialogues,  which  forms  a  subordinate 
species  of  drama.  Besides  the  speaking  ])ersons  or  actors,  there  is  what  they  call  a 
singing  person,  who  introduces  into  the  piece  songs  which  he  sings  to  popular  melodies, 
and  apjiears  to  correspond  in  a  rude  way  to  the  Greek  chorus.  The  best  collection  of 
Avorks  in  this  species  of  literature  is  the  Yuen-iUcJiin-pe-tsehonr),  i.e.,  the  hundretl  dramas 
from  the  Mongol  dynasty  (1360-1341),  from  which  all  the  Chinese  dramas  known  to 
Europeans  have  been  takeu,  A  Chinese  novel,  affording  a  grapliic  view  of  the  tastes 
and  literary  views  of  that  people,  was  .some  time  ago  placed  within  the  reach  of 
European  readers  by  the  eminent  Chinese  scholar  fStanislas  Julien,  under  the  title  of 
Lex  JJ<  uj;  Ji  unrs  J  idea  L<  Itriai  (Par.  186U).  English  reatlers  may  also  obtain  instnictive 
pictures  of  Chinese  life  from  lu-ki<is.h\  or  the  Two  Fair  Cou.sins,  translated  from  iho 
ij'rench  version  of  Kemusat  in  1.S37;  and  T/ie  Floinry  Srroll,  tran.^lated,  with  numerous 
learned  notes,  by  sir  John  Bowring,  in  1868.  But  valuable  sketches  will  be  found  in 
Sciiott's  Gliinesische  SprarhUlire  (1857),  Davis's  C'/u'7ic«e  J/fscci/aviie«  (1865),  and  Wylie's 
Jti'otes  on  Cliinexe  Literature  (Shanghai,  1867). 

CHINESE  SEA,  or  Ctiixa  Ska,  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  ocean  which  lias  China  and 
Siam  on  the  w.,  tlie  island  of  Formosa,  on  the  n.,  the  Philippines  on  the  c.,  and  Barneo 
on  the  s.,  and  which  forms  the  great  gulfs  of  Tonquiu  and  Siam. 

CHINESE  WHITE.  The  white  o.xide  of  zinc  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the 
arts,  under  this  name,  as  a  pigment  in  place  of  the  prejjarations  of  white-lead.  It 
change?  very  little  either  by  almos^jheric  action,  or  by  mixing  with  other  pigments; 
but  it  has  not  the  body  of  white-kad. 

CHINGLEPUT'.— 1.  A  fort,  with  a  t.  adjacent,  in  lat.  13'  41' n.,  and  long.  80°  2'e.,  36 
m.  to  the  s.  w.  of  iSIadras.  It  is  accessible  to  an  enemy  only  from  the  s.,  having  a  tank 
or  artiticial  lake  on  the  e.  and  part  of  the  ii.,  and  rice-tields,  irrigated  fnmi  the  .same,  on 
tlie  remaiiuler  of  the  u.  and  on  the  west.  In  the  dry  season  the  tank  is  nearly  exhausted, 
tlie  wetiis  and  .slime  in  its  bed  causing  malaria.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
place  is  considered  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  healthy.  Pop.  of  town  (ollicially  sjielt 
C/ienf/til/mt)iu  1871 ,  7,979. — 3.  A  district  taking  its  name  from  the  town  above  mentioned. 
It  stnt<lies  in  n.  lat.  from  13"  14  to  14  ,  and  in  e.  long,  from  79°  35'  to  80"  85',  and  con- 
tains 3,753  s(|.  miles.  Pop.  "71,  938,184.  With  about  130  m.  of  coast,  it  has  not  a  single 
harbor  or  anything  like  shelter  from  the  surf.  Nor  is  its  internal  navigation  of  any 
value.  The  only  considerable  river,  tlie  Palar,  is  in  most  jiarts  destitute  of  water  during 
tlie  dry  season.  E.vceptini;  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  comparatively  little  rain  falls. 
From  that  circumstance,  and  perhaps  also  from  an  inferiority  of  soil,  cultivation  is  said 
to  be  .so  much  circumscribed  as  to  embrace  only  about  96,000  acres,  or  -j'^lh  jiart  of  the 
entire  area.      , 

CHINI',  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  abfiut  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Siitlej,  the 
most  easterly  of  tlie  five  rivers  which  give  name  to  the  country.  It  is  in  lat.  31^  31'  n., 
and  lomr.  78"  19'  e.,  and  is  8.770  ft.  alHjve  the  sea.  Notwithstanding  this  elevation,  it  is 
a  delightful  place  of  sojourn,  and  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Lord  Dalhousie.     It  occu- 
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pics  a  slight  depression  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  lofty  mountain,  which  fertilizes  tiie 
soil  with  a  net-work  of  never-failing  rills.  The  neighborhood  is  remarkable  for  the  size 
and  llavor  of  its  grapes,  while  the  vines,  trained  over  horizontal  lattices,  afford,  wh»le 
in  foliage,  a  tolerably  continuous  shelter. 

CHIX-IXDIA,  or  FAKriiKR  India.     See  SiA>r,  Burmah,  Cochik  China,  ante. 

CHIN-KEANG-FOO  ("  Kivur-Guard  City"),  a  Chinese  city  and  port  on  the  Yang-tze- 
kiang,  at  the  juuctiuu  of  the  grand  canal  with  that  river,  and  alxiut  150  ni.  from  its 
mouth,  was  opened  to  European  commerce  by  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  (1858),  and  a  Brit- 
ish settlement  was  begun  in  1804;  but,  trade  is  veiy  slowly  developing,  and  there  is  rea 
son  to  doubt  if  C.  will  ever  become  a  place  of  importance.  The  anchorage  is  bad,  the 
port  is  not  a  natural  outlet  for  any  staple  of  exportation  produced  in  the  neighboring 
country,  and  it  possesses  no  advantage  as  regards  the  introduction  of  foreign  goods. 
Formerly,  however,  as  the  southern  key  of  the  Grand  canal,  it  was  both  an  important 
stronghold  and  a  center  of  tralhc.  The  injury  which  the  Grand  canal  has  sustained  has 
for  the  present  practicallv  extinguished  the  inland  trade,  and  the  four  years  (1858-57 jduriug 
which  it  was  in  the  barbarous  hands  of  the  Tae-pings  are  said  to  have  reduced  the  pop. 
from  half  a  million  to  500. 

CHIITNOIl,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  with  32  strings. 

CHINOII,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  heautifuUy  situated  on 
the  Vienne,  25  m.  s.w.  of  Tours.  It  has  the  remains  of  a  huge  old  castle,  formerly  the 
occasional  residence  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  of  England,  and  also  of  some  of  the  French 
sovereigns,  and  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Joan  of  Arc  commenced  her  historical 
career,  and  as  the  birthplace  of  Rabelais.  C.  has  manufactures  of  druggets,  serges, 
earthenware,  etc.     Pop,  '76,  4,536. 

CIIIX00K3,  Indians  of  n.w.  North  America  who  once  inhabited  the  region  around 
Columbia  river,  in  Oregon.     They  are  now  nearly  extinct. 

CHINQUAPIN.     See  Chestnut  and  Oak. 

CHINSUEA,  a  t.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hoos-h'".  about  20  m.  above  Calcutta,  in  lat. 
22°  53'  n.,  long.  88'  23  east.  Pop.  along  with  ,;^..^>ily,  '71,  34,761.  It  contains  the 
Ilooghly  college,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  heaiiniest  places  in  Bengal.  It  was  orig- 
inally a" Dutch  settlement,  but  was  ceded  in  1824  to  the  British,  along  with  some  other 
places  on  the  mainland,  in  exchange  for  the  English  possessions  in  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

CHINTZ,  a  highly  glazed  printed  calico,  with  a  pattern  in  many  colors  on  a  wliite  or 
light  colored  ground.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  bed-hangings,  for  covering  furniture,  and 
other  purposes  where  gay  colors  ;ire  desired,  and  where  there  is  much  exposure  to  dust, 
which  tloes  not  adhere  to  its  highly  calendered  surface. 

CHI  0.     See  Scio. 

CHIOCOCCA,  a  genus  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plant.s,  of  the  natural  order  cincJio- 
nacae,  of  whicii  two  species  in  particular,  C.  aaguifuga  and  C.  deimfvUa,  the  former  a 
trailing  herb,  and  the  latter  a  bushy  slirub,  enjo\'  a  high  reputation  in  their  native  conn 
try,  Brazil,  as  cures  for  suajvc-bites.  An  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  root  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  violent  emetic  and  drastic  me<Uciues  known,  its  action  being  accompanied 
with  spasmodic  agitations  of  the  whole  frame  and  other  symptoms,  such  as  to  preclude 
its  use  except  in  the  most  extreme  cases.  Yet  it  had  at  one  time  a  high  reputation  in 
Europe,  and  was  administered  in  small  doses  as  a  diuretic  and  purgative. 

CHIOGGIA,  or  Chiozza,  an  important  commercial  t.  and  seaport  of  northern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Venice,  stands  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  Adriatic,  and  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  stone  bridge  of  43  arches.  The  pop.,  amounting  to 
(1872)  26,336,  are  chiedy  engaged  in  the  coasting-trade,  in  lace-making,  and  in  ship- 
building. 

CHIOX,  OF  ITeracle'a,  one  of  Plato's  pupils,  who  sought  to  lilierate  his  native  city 
by  slaying  the  tyrant  Olearchus,  but  the  friends  of  the  tj-raut  slew  the  conspirators  and 
the  oppression  of  the  people  became  still  greater. 

CKIO  riS  and  CHIO  NIDS:.     See  Sheath-Bill. 

CHIP  HAT!5.     See  Brazilian  Grass. 

CHIPMAX,  Daniel,  ll.d.,  1762-1850;  brother  of  Nathaniel ;  educated  at  Dartmouth 
college  and  began  law  practice  in  Vermont  in  1790.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  of  congress,  and  professor  of  law  and  jurisprudence  in  ]VIiddlebury  college  from 
1806  to  1816.  He  was  the  tirst  official  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state,  and  the  author  of  An  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  for  the  payment  of  Spe- 
cific Artich'!^. 

CHIP5IAN,  Nathaniel,  ll.d..  1752-1843:  d  native  of  Connecticut,  educated  at 
Yale,  served  as  a  lieut.  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1779,  and  began  practice  in  Vermont,  where  he 
became  chief -justice  of  the  state.  In  1791,  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  called 
to  decide  whether  Vermont  should  join  the  union,  and  was  one  of  the  commiss'ioners  to 
arrange  for  the  state's  admission.  Wa.shington  appointed  him  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  for 
the  district  of  Vermont.    In  1797,  he  was^-hosen  U.  S.  senator,  and  in  1813,  he  was  again 
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elected  chief-justice  of  the  state.  He  was  afterward  for  27  years  professor  of  Jaw  ii» 
Middlehury  college.  Among  his  published  works  are  T7ie  Sketcliesof  the  Principles  of 
GoccriDnciU;  a  volume  of  lieports  and  Dis>>er(aiions;  and  Principles  of  Oawrnment — a 
Treatise  on  Free  Institutions,  including  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

CHIP3IUXK,  the  conimou  uanie  of  the  ground  squirrel,  tamias  striatus,  especially 
in  the  New  England  and  uorlhern  states.     See  ISquiiihel,  ante. 

CHIPPENHAM,  a  parlianientar\-  and  muncipal  borough  in  Wiltshire,  in  a  valley  on 
the  left  l);uik  of  the  ui>per  part  of  the  Bristol  Avon,  on  the  Great  "Western  railway,  22 
m.  e.  of  Bristol.  It  consists  cliiefly  of  a  well-built  street  above  half  a  mile  long.  A 
bridge  of  21  arches  crosses  tiie  Avon  here.  C.  is  famed  for  its  markets  of  cheese  and 
corn,  its  cheese  market  being  one  of  the  largest  in  Britain.  Tliere  are  silk  and  woolcu 
iu;i!Uifactures,  and  some  mineral  springs  iu  the  vicinity.  Population  of  parliamentary 
borovigh  (1871).  6,875;  of  municipal.  1387.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  V. 
was  the  seat  of  the  Saxou  kiugs  of  Wessex.  About  880,  the  Danes  took  it  from  Alfred, 
and  kept  it  two  years. 

CHIPPEWA,  a  CO.  iu  r.e.  [Michigan,  on  lakes  Huron  and  Superior  and  the  straits  of 
Ste.  3Iarie:  loOOsq.in. ;  pop.  '80,  5243.  The  surface  is  liilly,  and  mostly  covered  with 
pine  forests.     Co.  seat,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

CHIPPEWA,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Minnesota,  on  the  Minnesota,  Chippewa,  and  Chetomba 
rivers,  reached  by  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacilic  railroad;  2,445  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  5408.  Pro- 
ductions, almost  entirely  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Chippewa  City. 

CHIPPEWA,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Wisconsin,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Chippewa  river-, 
4,000  s(i.ni.  ;.pop.  '80,  15,492.  The  surface  is  varied,  and  to  a  great  extent  covered  with 
forests.     Lumbering  is  the  chief  business.     Co.  seat,  Chippewa  Falls. 

CHIPPEWA,  a  village  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Chippi-wa  with  the  Niagara  river,  2  m.  above  the  great  falls.  It  was  here  that  gen. 
Scolt  (leiraled  the  British,  July  5,  1814.  The  Americans  had  1900  raeu,  of  whom  68 
were  killed  and  287  wounded;  the  English  had  2,100  men,  of  whom  138  were  killed 
and  365  wounded. 

CHIPPEWA  RIVER,  in  Wisconsin,  rising  in  the  n.w.  part  of  the  state  and  emptying 

into  the  .Mississippi  just  below  lake  Pepin.     Its  length  is  about  200  miles. 

CHIPP2WAYS.     See  Ixdi.vns. 

CHIPPING  BIRD,  or  Chipping  SPARROvf,  Spizella  socinlis,  a  common  American 
bird,  5  or  6  in.  long,  Avhiie  underneath,  back  and  sides  ash  color,  with  stripes  of  black 
and  white.     Its  half-dozen  notes  of  song  are  repeated  with  great  rapidity. 

CHIQTJICHIQUI  PALM,  Leopoldinia  piasxaba,  the  Pi.\ss.\B.v  of  the  n.  of  Brazil,  and 
one  of  the  palms  wliit-h  yield  the  piassaba  (q.v.)  fiber,  now  so  much  used  for  making 
l)nishes.  Tiie  piassaba  fiber  exported  from  Para  is  all  obtained  from  it.  It  grows  in 
swampy  or  occasionally  Hooded  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  other  rivers 
of  Venezuela  and  the  n.  of  Brazil;  and  has  a  crown  of  very  large,  regularly  pinnate 
leaves,  with  smooth  slender  stalks.  The  leaves,  like  those  of  manj'  other  palms,  nre 
much  used  for  thatching.  The  commercial  liber  is  obtained  from  a  remarkable  covering 
of  the  stem-  formed  of  marginal  processes  of  the  leaf-stalks,  elongated  into  ribbon- 
like  strijjs,  and  interhiced,  finall}'  splitting  into  line  fibers,  hanging  down  5  or  6  ft., 
and  entirely  concealing  tiie  stem,  so  as  to  give  tlie  tree  a  very  extraordinary  appear- 
ance. It  twists  readily  into  cordage,  and  the  fiber  has  been  long  used  for  cal)les  of 
canoes  on  W\^  Amazon  and  other  rivers.  Before  the  independence  of  Brazil,  the 
Portuguese  government  had  a  factory-  on  the  Rio  Negro,  for  the  manufacture  of  cables 
of  this  fiber.  The  export  of  the  unmanufactured  liber  from  Para  to  England  began 
ai)out  the  miildle  of  the  present  century. 

CHIQUIMU  LA,  IsTiiMCS  OK.  in  Central  America,  to  the  s.e.  of  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  in  Vtwx.  89  west.  Its  breadtii  from  the  Caribbean  sea  to  the  Pacific  is  about 
150  m. — the  gicatest  elevation  not  exceeding  2,000  feet. 

CIIKiUI.MU  L.V,  a  department  of  Guatemala,  running  from  the  Caribbean  sea  along 
the  Honduras  border;  4,000  .«q.m. ;  pop.  about  75,000.  The  river  Motagua  runs  tiirougii 
tlie  middle  of  C;.  and  empties  into  the  gulf  of  Honduras  at  San  Tomas  dc  Castillo,  one 
r)f  the  bi>st  ports  in  Central  America. 

CIIIQUITOS.  a  nation  of  Indians  once  very  powerful  in  South  America,  inhabiting 
the  region  w.  of  Paraguay  river.  Early  explorers  described  them  as  an  intelligent,  war- 
like, and  inde|)endent  people,  living  in  families,  sul)sisting  l)y  agrioilfnre  and  l)y  the 
chase,  verv  numenms,  and  liaving  Ample  material  resources.  The  Spaniards  first 
invaded  their  coutitry  in  1525,  and  there  were  frequent  w.ars  with  little  advantage  to  the 
wiutcs.  The  first  jx'rmanenf  white  settlement  among  them  was  not  efT(-cted  -until  1691, 
when  a  Jesuit  mission  was  established.  The  missionaries  soon  obtained  great  influence 
over  them,  and  agriculture  and  arts  prospered,  and  a  considerable  trade  grew  up  with 
the  adjoining  Spanish  settlements.  "I'he  missions  were  prosperous  until  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  iu  1707.     Thereafter  the  Indians  rapidly  deteriorated,  and  withiu  a  third 
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of  a  century  following  the  abandonment  of  the  missions  two  thirds  of  the  C.  nation  had 
disappeared. 

CHIEATA,  CniRETTA,  or  Chireeta  {agathotes  chimt/ta,  also  known  as  Ophelia 
chirdUi),  an  otliciiuil  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order  (jcidiane(t>,  and  possessing  prop- 
erties similar  to  those  of  the  common  gentian,  the  centaur}',  and  other  plants  of  that 
order.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  the  n.  of  India.  The  whole  plant  Ls  intensely 
bitter,  and  has  been  long  used  in  its  native  country  as  a  tonic  and  stonuieliic.  It  is  also 
in  high  estimation  with  European  practitioners  in  India  as  a  febrifuge,  and  is  often  used 
by  them  as  a  substitute  for  cinchona.  The  medicinal  virtues  reside  both  in  the  herb  and 
root.  Tlie  whoic  plant  is  pulled  up  at  the  time  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fade,  and  is 
dried  for  use.     It  is  now  imported  to  some  extent  into  Britain. 

CHIEIQTJI',  a  name  of  various  application  in  Central  America. — 1.  A  province  on  the 
isthmus  and  in  the  state  of  Panama,  Colombia;  area  500  .sq.m. ;  pop.  18,000. — 2.  A  river 
flowing  towards  t!ie  n. — the  lat.  and  long,  of  its  mouth  beiug  about  9^  n.,  and  82°  30' 
east. — 3.  A  spacious  lagoon  with  three  entrances,  and  with  a  dnpth  of  water  for  the 
largest  ships,  which  receives  the  river.  It  measures  90  m.  along  the  coast,  and  40  or  50 
in  width. — 4.  An  archipelago  between  the  lagoon  and  the  Caribbean  sea. 

CTII'ROMANCY,  fortune-telling  by  a  study  of  the  human  hand  (always  the  left 
hand),  once  widely  believed  in  and  still  practiced  to  some  extent.  The  points  to  be 
observed  are  the  lines,  the  projections,  the  joints,  the  nails,  and  the  contour  of  the  thumb 
and  fingers.  The  principal  line  is  the  line  of  life,  running  in  a  curve  from  the  upper 
joint  of  the  forefinger  around  the  ball  of  the  thumb  to  the  joint  of  the  wrist.  If  this  line 
shows  foiu-  distinct  and  equal  furrows  near  its  beginning  at  the  forefinger  joint,  the  per- 
son is  promised  an  eas}' attainment  of  wealth  and  honor.  If  the  line  be  regular  and 
deeply  colored,  a  long  and  happy  life  is  predicted;  if  it  be  freely  marked,  tortuous  and 
broken,  it  foretells  ill  health  and  short  life.  If  short  perpendicular  lines  run  from  the 
line  of  life  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  person  may  be  expected  to  go  on  a  long 
journej';  if  toward  the  wrist,  to  be  exiled.  If  the  line  of  life  be  narrowed  but  long  and 
strongly  colored,  it  indicates  ingenuity  and  wisdom;  a  deep  line,  equally  colored,  denotes 
a  malicious  disposition;  and  if  separated  near  the  ccnty  by  sharply  defined  cro-ss  lines, 
it  is  a  sign  of  approaching  death.  The  next  important  line  is  tlie  line  of  health,  starting 
with  the  line  of  life  and  running  nearly  or  wlioUy  across  the  middle  of  the  hand.  If  the 
line  be  clear  and  unbroken,  it  indicates  excellence  of  body  and  mind;  if  it  be  broken  and 
feeble,  timidity  and  ill  health  are  indicated.  Tlie  line  of  fn-iune,  or  happiness,  is  below 
the  line  of  health,  and  runs  from  the  base  of  the  fore  to  the  base  of  the  little  finger. 
When  this  line  is  distinct  and  straight  it  indicates  happiness  and  pleasant  temper;  if  it 
begins  close  to  the  upper  side  of  the  hand,  it  indicates  pride;  if  red  in  the  upper  section, 
envy  is  foreshadoweil;  a  cross  lino,  so  that  the  two  form  an  upright  cross,  indicates  gen- 
erosity; if  broken  and  crossed  by  small  lines  near  the  middle,  it  indicates  duplicity. 
Another  line  not  found  in  all  hands  is  thelinii  of  tlie  joint,  or  line  of  the  triangle,  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  little  finger  to  the  middle  of  the  joint  of  the  wrist.  When  this  line 
is  clear,  it  promises  great  success  after  much  difficulty.  The  inountain  of  Venus  is  the 
elevation  at  the  base  of  the  thumli,  and  when  smooth  and  unfurrowed  a  happy  temjiera- 
ment  is  indicated.  The  mountain  of  Jupiter  is  the  fleshy  projection  at  the  base  of  the 
forefinger;  that  of  Saturn  at  the  base  of  the  middle  finger;  that  of  the  sun  at  the  base  of 
the  ring  finger;  that  of  Mercury  at  the  base  of  the  little  finger,  and  that  of  the  moon  is  the 
elevation  or  bunch  on  the  lower  side  of  the  liand.  When  these  mountains  are  clear  and 
smooth,  the  indications  are:  of  Jupiter,  a  heart  inclined  to  virtue;  of  Saturn,  love  of 
labor,  and  simplicit}'  of  character;  of  the  sun,  eloquence  and  vivacious  temperament;  of 
Mercury,  firmness  in  men,  and  modcstv  in  women:  of  Mars,  courage  and  heroism;  of 
the  moon,  a  tranquil  disposition  inclined  to  melancholy.  The  lines  and  shades  on  the 
mountains  have  their  significance.  Small  lines  near  the  little  finger,  parallel  with  the 
line  of  fortune,  indicate  happy  wedded  life,  and  some  say  their  number  foretells  the 
number  of  children.  One  moVe  line  is  called  the  milky  way,  running  downward  on  the 
inountain  of  the  moon  from  the  wri.st  joint  toward  the  little  finger;  if  it  belong  and 
clearlj^  defined,  it  foretells  success  in  studies  or  in  arts  or  fortune  in  adistant  land.  Small 
wliite  spots  under  the  nails  indicate  the  fulfillment  of  v^dslies,  at  near  or  remote  periods 
as  tliey  are  far  or  near  the  roots.  Aristotle  regarded  C.  as  a  distinct  science;  the  Roman 
soothsayers,  and  even  the  emperor  Augustus,  practiced  it;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was 
studied  witli  alchemy  and  astrology  by  the  greatest  philosophers;  the  church  tolerated 
it  while  condemning' astrology,  or  its  interference  with  the  doctrine  of  human  liberty. 
No  longer  regarded  as  scientific,  it  presents  at  least  a  curious  study. 

CHI  EON,  or  Cheiron.  the  most  famous  of  the  Centaurs  (q.  v.).  In  the  ancient  works 
of  art,  C.  of  course  appears  as  half-man.  half-animal;  but  his  features,  instead  of  express- 
ing mere  savage  and  sensual  strength,  as  those  of  tlie  Centaurs  generally  do,  are  marked 
by  a  mild  wisdom,  in  harmony  with  the  character  and  deep  knowledge  attributed  to 
him  by  the  Greek  mythologists. 

CHIRONECTES,  a  genus  of  salt-water  fishes  remarkable  for  their  grotesque  forms. 
The  mouse-fish  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen. 
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CHIEEA  POON'JEE,  a  t.  in  the  n.e.  of  India,  in  lat.  25°  14'  n.,  long.  91°  45'  oast.  It 
stands  on  the  Cos.sya  liill.<,  at  the  height  of  4,200  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  lias  a  tempera- 
ture during  the  hot  months  20  F.  h)wer  tlian  that  of  the  plains  of  Bengal.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  the  place  has  proved  unsuccessful  as  a  sanatorium.  Tlie  vicin- 
ity abounds  in  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  which  may  be  protitably  worked. 

CHI  KU,  Antilope  JTodijHoni,  a  species  of  antelope,  inhabiting  the  pine-forests  and 
elevated  open  plains  of  Tlubet,  in  regions  bordering  on  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  It 
is  much  larger  than  the  chamois,  being  about  5  ft.  in  length,  and  the  height  at  the  shoul- 
der about  3  ft.  The  C.  lives  m  great  herds,  and  seems  to  exceed  almost  all  the  other 
gregarious  ruminants  in  watchfulness  against  the  approach  of  danger.  Sentinels  are 
<;onstantly  posted  to  prevent  surprise. 

CHISAGO,  a  CO.  in  e.  Minnesota,  on  the  Wisconsin  border;  450  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
7982.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  railroad.  The  principal 
productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  and  butter.     Co.  seat,  Chisago  City. 

CTIISELIIURST,  a  parish  in  Kent,  England,  11  m.  s.e.  of  London.  It  was  here 
that  Napoleon  III.  tixed  his  residence  in  1871,  and  died,  Jan.  9,  1873.  His  widow,  the 
eu)press  Eugenie,  dwells  in  Chi.solhurst  (1880). 

CIIISIlOL^r,  ("auoi.ine  (Jones),  b.  England,  1810;  a  noted  philanthropist  who  set- 
tled in  Australia  in  1838  and  founded  at  Sydney  schools  and  asylums  for  destitute  girls. 
In  1841-45  she  procured  employment  for  more  than  11,000  persons,  and  lent  in  small 
sjmis  about  sO.OOO,  of  which  all  but  $120  was  returned.  In  her  honor  the  people  of 
Sydney  founded  the  "Family  Colonization  Society." 

CHISWICK,  a  village  in  the  center  of  Middlesex,  7i  m.  s.w.  of  St.  Panl's,  Loudon,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Thames.  Pop.  '71,  8,508.  Around  C.  are  many  tine  villas,  exten 
sive  market-gardens,  to  supply  London,  and  the  gardens  of  the  London  horticultural 
society. 

CHI  TIN  forms  the  skeleton  of  all  insects  and  crustaceans.  In  in.sects,  it  constitutes 
not  merely  the  external  skeleton,  the  scales,  etc.,  but  also  forms  their  trachea',  and  thus 
penetrates  into  the  most  remote  portions  of  their  organs;  indeed,  one  of  the  layers  of 
llieir  intestinal  canal  consists  of  chitin.  Hence,  we  can  make  good  preparations  of 
these  parts  by  treating  insects  Avith  a  solution  of  potash,  which  dissolves  all  but  the  C. : 
in  this  way,  we  can  nucioscoincally  examine  the  most  delicate  parts,  as,  for  instance, 
the  valves  of  the  tracheal  openings. 

In  a  state  of  purity,  it  is  a  white  amorphous  body,  which  usually  retains  the  form  of 
the  tissue  from  which  it  is  prepared.  It  has  been  analyzed  by  C.  Schmidt,  Lehmann, 
and  other  chemists.  Schmidt  considers  that  its  composition  is  represented  by  the  for- 
mula CitHuXOh.  Tlie  best  method  of  obtaining  C.  is  by  boiling  the  elytra  of  the  cock- 
chafer with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  ami  alkalies.  Tlie  sul)stance  left  after 
these  respective  boilings  is  pure  chitin.  It  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  substance 
termed  l)y  Lassaigne  chtomadenn.  ^ 

CHITON,  a  Liiuia?an  genus  of  molIusk.s.  Linnrcus,  regarding  merely  the  shell, 
placed  them  in  the  class  of  multivalves,  a  class  entirely  artiticial.  They  are  now 
regarded  as  constituting  a  family  {chitoitida)  of  gasteropodous  moUusks,  of  the  order 
r;/rlf/hr(incJiinta  of  Cuvier.  and  as  occupying  a  place  in  systematic  arrangement  close  to 
runi)ets.  The  shell  is  conipo.sed  of  eight  narrow,  transverse,  calcareous  pieces,  overlap- 
])ing  each  other  in  a  row  along  the  back,  and  .strongly  attadjcd  to  the  mantle,  which  is 
remarkably  lleshy  and  tibrous.  They  have  the  power  of  rt)lling  themselves  up  into  a 
ball.  'I'he  organ  of  locomotion  is  an  oval  foot,  more  or  less  wide,  according  to  the  spe- 
cies, and  extending  tlie  whole  leriirlh  of  the  animal.  More  than  200  species  are  known; 
they  occur  in  all  climates,  most  abundantly  on  rocks  at  low  water,  but  some  of  them  at 
great  depths.  Some  of  them  creep  along  the  sand.  All  the  British  species  arc  small; 
but  some  foreign  ones  grow  to  3  or  4  in.  in  length.  Tlie  fry  of  these  mollusks  swiia 
about  bv  jneaiis  of  long  vibratile  cilia. 

CHITTAGONG,  a  maritime  district  in  Lower  Bengal,  taking  its  name  from  its  capital 
below  mentioned.  It  is  bounded  on  the  s.  bv  Arracan,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  bay  of 
Heniral,  and  stretches  from  lat.  20'  45'  to  23'  25'  n.,  and  from  long.  91  32  to  93"  ea.st. 
It  has  an  area  of  2.498  .sq.m.,  with  a  pof).  (1871)  of  1,127,402.  C.  (properly  Chuttngrdm) 
also  gives  name  to  a  ifiri.i.'o7i;  area,  13.592  sq.m.;  pop.  8,444,874.  In  the  forests  of  C, 
large  numbers  of  elephants  are  annually  caiight. 

CHITTAGONG,  or  IsLA.UAn.vi)  (the  second  name  having  been  conferred  by  Aurung- 
zebe.  wlio  I  aptured  it  towards  the  close  of  the  17th  c),  a  city  of  In«lia,  standing  on  the 
Kurrumfuli,  about  7  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  22'' 20' n.,  and  long.  91  54  east.  It 
came  into  po.ssession  of  the  British,  along  with  Bengal  proper,  in  1700-65.  But  hav- 
ing oriL'inally  formed  part  f)f  .\rracan,  it  was  claimed,  after  a  lapse  of  sixty  years,  by 
the  Burmese  em()eror  as  a  dependencv  of  that  territory— a  claim  which  formed  one  of 
the  grounds  of  the  war  of  1824.  Tl»rough  the  results  of  that  contest,  C.  diminished  in 
importance,  but  some  European  merchants  began  to  settle  there  in  1864,  and  its  pros- 
peritv  is  returning.  In  1873.  it  exported  104,565  tout;  of  rice.  Its  ship-buililing  bu.si 
ness  Is  now  transferred  in  great  measure  to  Moulmein,  in  Tcnasserim.     Pop.  '71,  20,604 
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CHITTAGONG  HILL  TRACTS,  a  district  on  the  e.  frontier  of  British  India, 
between  21°  13'  and  23°  47'  n.,  and  91°  46'  and  92°  49'  e. ;  6,882  sq.m.  ;  pop.  72,  69,607; 
among  whom  were  only  31  Christians.  Tlie  region  is  liilly,  witli  deep  ravines  and 
prominent  cliffs,  covered  with  gigantic  creeping  plants.  The  crops  are  rice,  corn, 
tobacco,  and  cotton. 

CHITTAGONG  WOOD,  the  wood  of  chickrama  tahnlnris,  a  tree  of  the  natnral  order 
ccdrd<tceti>.  a  native  of  the  nionntainous  countries  to  the  e.  of  Bengal.  In  some  parts  of 
India,  it  is  called  ceihtr  or  bantanl  ccdtir,  names,  however,  whicli  are  also  given  to  other 
kinds  of  wood.  C.  W.  is  much  valued  in  India,  and  is  used  for  all  purposes  for  whicli 
mahogany  is  used  in  Britain.  It  makes  beautiful  and  light  furniture,  but  is  apt  to  warp 
in  very  dry  weather.  Beautifully  veined  aud  mottled  pieces  are  occasionally  met  with, 
and  are  highly  valued. 

CHITTELDROOG,  or  Chitradurg,  a  t.  in  British  India,  in  the  province  of  Mj-sore, 
280  m.  w.n.w.  of  Madras.  It  is  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  was  once  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  India.  The  present  fortress  crowns  a  high  rock  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  and 
is  a  formidable  defense.  Hyder  Ali  besieged  C.  in  1776,  getting  ijossessiou  eleven  years 
later,  but  then  only  through  treachery. 

CHITTENDEX,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Vermont,  on  lake  Champlain;  517  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
32,798.  It  is  drained  by  the  Winooski  and  Lamoille  rivers,  and  traversed  by  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont,  the  Rutland  and  Burlington,  and  the  Burlington  and  Lamoille  railroads. 
The  productions  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  cheese,  butter,  wool,  aud  maple 
sugar.     Co.  seat,  Burlington. 

CHITTENDEN,  Martix,  1766-1840;  son  of  Tliomas ;  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  col. 
lege,  aud  for  many  years  in  judicial  ollices  in  Vermont.  He  was  chosen  to  congress  in 
1803,  and  four  times  thereafter;  and  was  governor  of  the  state  from  1813  to  1815. 

CHITTENDEN,  Thomas,  1730-97;  the  first  governor  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  b.  in 
Conn.,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature.  In  1774,  he  settled  in  Vermont, 
and  participated  in  all  the  political  action  of  the  people  in  councils  and  conventi(ms, 
until  the  territory  became  a  state,  before  and  after  which  period  he  was  the  governor. 

CHITTOR',  the  name  of  two  fortified  towns  in  India. — 1.  C.  in  the  district  of  Arcot, 
abou^  80  m.  to  the  w.  of  Madras,  in  lat.  13°  12'  n.,  and  long.  79°  9'  east.  It  stands  on  the 
s.  or  right  bank  of  the  Puni,  an  affluent  of  the  Palar,  and  is  about  1100  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Its  river  varies,  according  to  the  season,  from  a  small  rivulet  to  an  expanse  of  400  3'ards 
in  width.  When  the  stream  is  at  its  lowest,  the  verj'  tanks,  as  well  as  the  deserted 
channel,  become  little  better  than  slime — the  result  being  fever,  ague,  dysentery,  and 
other  diseases.  The  thermometer  has  occasionally  reached  140°  in  the  sun;  but  the 
annual  range  in  the  shade  runs  from  56°  to  100°. — 2.  C.  in  Odeypoor,  or  Mewar,  about 
270  m.  to  the  s.w.  of  Agra,  in  lat.  24°  52'  n.,  and  long.  74°  41'  east.  The  fortress  occu- 
pies the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock  of  nearly  6.0(X)  yards  in  length,  and  of  1200  in 
breadth,  which  is  scarped  all  round  to  a  depth  of  80  or  100  feet,  about  a  fourth  part  of 
its  entire  altitude.  Within  the  inclosure  are  several  antique  structures — such  as  temples, 
tanks,  a  palace,  commemorative  pillars,  aud  an  inner  citadel. 

CHITTY,  Joseph,  1776-1841;  a  lawyer  of  England  whose  text-books  have  been  con- 
sidered almost  necessary  for  students  and  J'oung  practitioners.  The  chief  of  his  works 
are,  Treutine  on  the  Parties  to  Actions  and  to  Pleadings;  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Nations  relu- 
tive  to  the  Legal  Effects  of  War  on  the  Commerce  of  Belligerents  and  Neutrals,  and  on  Orders 
in  Council  in  Liceruses;  Political  Treatise  on  Criminal  Law;  and  Synopsis  of  Practice  in 
the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pkas. 

CHITJ  SA,  La,  a  t.  of  n.  Italy,  province  of  Cuneo,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Pesio,  8  m.  s.e.  of  Coni.     It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  glass,  and  a  pop.  of  3,000. 

CHIU  SA,  La  (so  called  from  the  ground  having  been  originally  inclosed  as  pasture- 
land  for  horses),  a  t.  of  Sicil}',  in  the  province  and  30  m.  s.s.w.  of  Palermo,  on  the  slope 
of  some  hills.     The  t.  was  built  in  1320.     Agates  are  found  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.,  6,840_ 

CHITJ  SI,  a  t.  of  central  Italy,  province  of  Siena,  37  m.  s.e.  of  Siena,  with  a  pop.  of 
3,000,  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  Val  di  Chiana,  not  far  from  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  In  ancient  times,  under  the  name  of  Clusium,  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  republics 
of  Etruria,  and  the  residence  of  Porsena  (q.v.).  When  Italy  was  overrun  by  the  barba- 
rians, C.  fell  into  decay,  the  whole  valley  Avas  depopulated,  and  became  the  pestilential 
pool  described  bv  Dante.  Since  the  improvement  of  the  course  of  the  Chiana  (q.v.),  C. 
has  begun  to  flourish  again  along  with  the  whole  district.  But  it  is  in  connection  with 
the  discover}"-  of  Etruscan  antiquities  that  C.  is  chieflj'  heard  of.  Within  the  la.st  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  immense  quantities  of  these  remains  have  been  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood in  the  grottos  that  .served  the  ancie^it  Etruscans  as  tombs.  There  are  three  muse- 
ums in  C.  filled  with  them,  and  a  great  number  are  in  the  public  gallery  at  Florence. 
They  consist  cliiefi}'  of  sun-dried  earthenware  vases,  black,  aud  partly  covered  with 
mythological  figures.  Excavations  still  continue  to  be  made,  but  discoveries  have  become 
rarer  of  late  years. 
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CHIVALRY  (Fr.  chcraUrie.  from  cJieraUer,  a  knight  or  horseman),  the  system  of 
kuightliodd,  together  with  the  privileges,  duties,  and  manners  of  knights.  The  social 
arrangement  to  which  this  term  is  applied  seems  first  to  have  assumed  the  character  of 
a  positive  institution  during  the  lithe;  but  solar  from  being  an  invention  of  that 
period,  it  had  its  roots  in  t!ie  manners  of  the  Germanic  races,  amongst  Avhom  it 
idtimately  arose,  at  the  earliest  period  at  which  they  are  historically  traceable.  In  the 
description  wliich  Tacitus  has  given  us  of  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  we  find  the 
most  unequivocal  indications  of  the  e.xisteuce,  not  only  of  the  general  spirit,  but,  in  a 
partially  developed  form,  of  many  of  the  special  arrangements  of  chivalry.  But  it  was 
in  connection  with  feudality  that  C.  attained  to  its  full  proportions,  and  in  many  respects 
It  must  be  regarded  as  the  complement  of  that  institution.  See  Feudal  IfiYSTEM. 
Whilst  feudality  exhibits  tiie  political,  in  C.  we  see  the  moral  and  social  side  of  the 
arrangements  of  niedia'val  life.  It  was  in  the  feudal  mansions  of  the  barons  that  the 
system  was  developed;  and  to  the  lay  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  higher  cla.^^ses,  the 
instruction  which  they  there  received  in  the  usages  of  C.  formed  bj'  far  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  education.  In  addition  to  the  martial  accomplishments,  Avhich  corresponded 
to  those  of  a  modern  cavalry-olhcer,  they  were  instructed  in  the  political  relations  which 
subsisted  between  the  vassal  and  his  lord,  by  which  the  whole  body  of  society  Avas  then 
bound  together;  and  in  what  might  almost  be  called  a  sy.stemof  ethics,  strangely  enough 
exhibiting  unmistakable  traces  -of  the  stoic  philosophy.  The  analogy  between  the 
severer  virtues  recommended  to  the  s])ecial  cultivation  of  their  disciples  by  the  followers 
of  Zeno,  and  those  inaulcated  on  the  novice  in  C. ,  and  practiced  by  the  knights  of  the 
middle  ages,  might  be  ascribed  to  other  than  historical  causes,  were  it  not  that  we  are 
able  to  trace  the  connection  between  them  with  something,  approaching  lo  certainty.  If 
an}^  one  wishes  to  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion,  let  him  compare  the 
last  production  of  the  intellectual  life  of  antiquity  with  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
imi)ortant  of  our  own  literature,  the  C'^nsolationi  of  P/illo:<op/t>/  of  Boethius  wiili  Chaucer's 
Tiatiniteiit  of  Lore.  The  resemblance  is  soclo.se,  that  the  latter  Avork  has,  not  without 
reason,  been  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  the  former;  but  the  niain  features  Avhic-h  distin- 
guish them,  and  mark  Chaucer's  work  as  belonging  to  the  modern  world,  are  more 
instructive  than  even  their  siiiiilarily.  The  place  which  Philos(jpliy,  the  celestial  con- 
soler, occupies  in  the  work  of  Boethius,  in  that  of  Chaucer  is  supplied  by  Love — a  l)eing 
whom  we  mu.st  in  nowise  confound  either  with  the  heathen  goddess,  or,  as  some  have 
done,  with  the  divine  love  of  the  Christian  religion.  She  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  embodiment  of  an  abstract  idea  which  formed  the  central  jjoint  of  the  whole  system 
of  C. ;  and  her  substitution  for  the  philo.sophy  or  reason  of  Boethius  is  very  character- 
istic of  a  state  of  society  in  which  tlie  afCeclions  and  passions,  rather  than  the  intelli- 
gence, were  the  motive  principles.  The  ''Love"  of  Chaucer  is  a  complete  ginerali/.a- 
tion.  altogether  independent  of  individual  object,  and  the  consolation  which  she  prollcrs 
to  her  votary  is  that  of  enlisting  in  his  favor  the  .special  guardian,  the  "  JIargarite,"  who 
is  sui)posed  to  watch  over  his  individual  fortunes.  The  •' jMargarite  "  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  the  chivalrous  idea  of  the  Ladii-lore,  in  its  purest  sen.se,  when  its  reference  to 
a  person  Avas  by  no  means  indispensable,  but  when  it  signified  rather  "the  love  of 
woman,"  the  highest  object  of  the  knight's  ambition.  Under  the  i)rotection  (jf  this 
guardian  spirit,  the  lover  is  represented  as  altogether  sheltered  from  the  caprices  of 
fortune,  and  in  her  name  he  lias  a  dose  of  rather  frigid  comfort  administered  to  him, 
greatly  resembling  that  winch  Boethius  receives  at  the  hands  of  Philosophy.  Such  is 
tlie  general  idea  of  the  bf)ok,  and  it  is  a  noble  idea,  embracing  tlu;  very  es.^ence  of 
society  as  it  existed  then,  and  presenting  a  much  deeper  view  of  that  singular  institution 
C.  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  writers  who  have  not  been  actually  brought  in  con- 
tact with  its  intluenccs.  But  to  the  two  elements  which  we  have  mentioned  as  ingredi- 
ents in  the  spiritual  life  of  C,  the  Germanic  traditions  on  the  one  hand,  and  tho.se  of 
classical  antiq\uty  on  the  other,  a  third  tails  to  be  mentioned,  which  was,  perhaps,  tiKJ 
mi)st  important  of  all — that  of  Christianity  as  represented  by  the  church.  The  clergy 
were  too  fullv  aware  of  the  importance  of  early  impressions,  not  to  seize  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  aspirant  to  C.  at  the  all-important  moment  of  his  inauguration.  Tlie  purifi- 
cations, pnivers,  and  vJLdls.  thf  sacrament  and  the  vows  l)v  wliicli  this  solemn  rite  was 
accompanit'd,  are  detailed  elsewhere  (see  KNrr;nT,  B.\nnkhi-.t,  B.vrn,  etc.);  and  their 
influence  in  casting  a  religious  character  over  the  wliole  institution  of  C,  iind  occasion- 
allv  in  directing  its  energies  .specially  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  liy  means  of 
the  various  religious  orders  of  knighthood  and  the  crusades,  is  well  known.  Xor  was 
the  ])o<'t  behind  the  priest  in  availing  himself  of  the  infiuences  of  C..  and  develo])ing 
them  in  the  region  of  the  imagination.  What  Chaucer  has  exhibited  in  the  work  to 
which  we  have  referred,  may  be  regarded  rather  as  the  ]ihilosophical  than  the  jmetical 
side  of  the  institution.  But  to  poets  of  a  lighter  and  more  imaginative  cast  of  mind,  C. 
has  furnished,  from  the  days  of  th.e  troubadours  down  to  the  jiresent  poet-laureate,  no 
insignificant  portion  of  their  subject-matter.  King  Arthur  an.d  his  knights  of  the  round 
table,  the  traditions  .cgarding  wiiom  had  been  taken  from  a  period  altotrether  mythical, 
and  long  anterior  to  the  existence  of  C.  as  an  institution,  l)ecame  to  the  poeliy  of  the 
middle  ages  very  much  what  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  were  to  th  it  of  the  whole 
ancient  world.  Mucii  a.stonishment  has  often  been  expressed  at  the  contrast  between 
the  lofty  and  ideal  purity  of  the  code  of   morals  inculcated  by  C,  and    the  gross- 
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ness  of  the  lives  of  the  men  who  were  tniined  under  its  influences  Tlie  case  is 
one  which  in  a  remarkable  degree  ])roves  the  practical  importance  of  the  inculcation 
of  sound  doctrine,  for  the  practice  gradually,  tliough  -ilowly,  conformed  itself  to  the 
principles;  and  it  is  probably  in  no  insignificant  degue  to  tlie  elevated  tone  of  the 
latter  that  we  owe  the  moral  superiority  of  the  modern  over  the  ancient  world. 

CHIVALRY,  CouKT  of,  a  military  court,  established  by  Edward  111  ,  of  which  the 
earl  marshal  and  the  lord  high  constable  were  joint  judges.  ^Vhen  held  before  the 
earl  marshal  alone,  it  was  merely  a  court  of  lioiior;  but  when  both  were  present,  it  was 
also  a  criminal  court.  Having  encroached  on  tlie  common  law,  its  jurisdiction  was 
defined  by  13  Rich.  II.  stat.  i.  Under  this  act,  the  court  claimed  power  to  give  relief 
to  such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  think  themselves  aggrieved  in  matters  of  honor, 
and  to  keep  up  the  distinctions  of  degrees  and  quality.  In  criminal  cases,  a  jury  was 
sworn;  but  in  general  the  inoceedings  of  the  court  were  summary  matters,  being  bronglit 
under  its  cognizance  by  complaint  or  ]K'titioii.  An  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the 
functions  of  the  court' in  queen  Anne's  time;  but,  except  as  repieseiited  by  the  eisl 
marshal's  court  (see  CoLLEfiE  op  Arms),  it  has  now  gone  into  abeyance. 

CHIVAS'SO,  a  small  city  of  Piedmont,  northern  Italy,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po.  about  15  m.  n.e.  of  Turin.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  cousid 
erable  military  importance,  but  its  fortifications  were  destroyed  in  180-i  by  the  French. 
The  lampreys  of  C.  are  celebrated  througliont  Piedmont.  Ithas  manufactures  of  bricks, 
earthenware,  soap,  etc.,  and  a  trade  in  the  asiricultural  produce  of  the  district.  Pop. 
4,800. 

CHIVE,  or  Cite,  Allium  scliczno'pramm.  a  plant  of  the  same  genus  with  the  leek  and 
onion  (see  Allium),  a  perennial,  A  to  1  foot  in  height,  with  very  small,  flat,  clustered 
bull)s,  increasing  by  its  bulbs  sons  to  form  a  sort  "of  turf.  The  leaves  are  tubular, 
cylindrical-tapering,  radical,  nearly  as  long  as  the  almost  leafless  llowering-stem,  which 
is  terminated  by  a'hemispherical,  many  flowered,  not  bulbiferous  umbel  of  bluish  red, 
or,  more  rarely,  flesh-colored  flowers.  The  stamens  are  included  within  the  perianth. 
This  rather  pretty  little  plant  grows  wild  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  m  marshy  or 
oce.isionally  flooded  places  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  a  rare 
native  of  Britain.  In  some  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Europe  a  variety  is  found, 
larger  and  stronger  in  all  its  parts,  and  with  flowering-stems  more  leafy,  (hives— the 
name  is  generally  used  in  the  plural— are  commonly  cultivated  in  kitclieu-gardens,  often 
as  an  edging  for  plots,  and  are  used  for  flavoring  soups  and  dishes.  Their  properties 
are  very  "similar  to  those  of  the  onion.  The  part'used  is  the  young  leaves,  which  bear 
repeated  cuttings  in  the  season.  ><; 

CHIZEROTS  AND  BURINS  form  one  of  those  peculiar  races  in  France  that  live  isolated 
in  the  midst  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  are  desjiised  and  liated  by  their  neigh- 
bors. They  live  in  the  arrondissement  of  Eourg  en-Bresse,  in  the  department  of  Ain; 
and  the  communes  of  Sermoyer,  Arbigny,  Eoz,  and  Ozan  belong  to  them.  According 
to  tradition,  they  are  descended  fronrthe  Saracens.  Although  industrious  and  pros 
perous,  they  are  "held  in  the  utmost  contempt  and  detestation  by  their  peasant  neighbors, 
who  are  often  indolent  and  destitute.  Theyjue  looked  upon  as  covetous  and  malicious, 
and  scarcely  would  the  daughter  of  a  small  farmer,  or  well-to-do  day-laborer,  become 
the  wife  of  one  of  tliem.  so" that  they  mostly  marry  among  themselves.  From  time 
immemorial,  the  C.  and  B.  have  been  field  laborers,  cattle-dealers,  butchers,  etc.  Many 
of  them  are  very  good-looking.  The  }  onn„-  women  are  handsome,  clear-complexioned, 
with  large  black"  eves.  See  '^liclnA,  Ilintoire  des  Races  Maudites  de  la  Fnince  et  de 
rEsp(U/))c{2  vols..  Par.  1847). 

CHIADNI,  Ernst  Florens  Frtedrich,  founder  of  the  science  of  acoustics,  was  b. 
at  "WittenberiT,  Nov.  30,  1756.  He  studied  law  in  hi-s  native  place,  and  also  in  Leipsic, 
where,  in  1782,  he  Avas  made  doctor  of  laws.  C.  ultimately  abandoned  judicial  studies 
altogether,  devoted  his  mind  to  natural  science,  and,  being  acquainted  with  music,  was 
led  U)  observe  that  tlie  laws  of  sound  were  by  no  means  so  well  established  as  tliose  of 
other  branches  of  phvsics.  He  therefore  began  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  physics  to  acoustics,  and  traveled  for  10  years  (after  1802)  through  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  Denmark,  giving  lectures  on  the  subject,  which  were 
very  successful.  'He  died  in  Breslau,  April  3.  is27.— C.'s  writings  luchide  Diwce ties 
conccrnirir/  the  Theory  of  Sound  (1787);  AcohhUcs  (1802);  New  Contributions  to  Acoustics 
(1817);  aiid  Coutributiom  to  Practiad  Acoustics,  irith  Remarks  on  the  making  oj  Instru- 
ments (1822).     C.  also  wrote  several  essays  on  meteoric  stones. 

CHLA3IYD0SAU'RUS,  a  lizard  of  Australia,  which  has  on  its  neck  a  singular 
mantle  or  plaited  frill  covered  with  scales  and  edged  with  spines.  When  full  grown, 
this  lizard  is  nearly  o  ft.  long. 

CHLAMYPH'ORUE  (Gr.  chlamvs-hearing;  chlamys.  a  soldier's  cloak),  a  very  remark- 
able irenus  of  mammalia  of  tlie  onhn-  edentata.  ranked  by  naturalists  in  the  same  family 
with'the  armadillos,  but  differing  in  important  respects  from  them,  and  from  all  other 
known  quadrupeds.  Onlv  one  species  is  known.  C.  truncatux,  5  or  6  in.  long.  .:i  native 
of  the  interior  "of  Chili,  living  underirround  like  the  mole,  which  it  much  resembles  in 
its  habits,  and  feeding  on  the  same  kind  of  food.     Its  forefeet  are  adapted  for  digging, 
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although  in  a  different  manner  from  tliosc  of  tFie  mole.  The  skull  is  destitute  of 
sutures;  there  are  resemblances  to  the  osteology  of  birds  in  the  ribs  and  their  union  to 
the  sternum;  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  any  other  known 
animal,  in  its  terminating  quite  abruptly,  as  if  cut  off  almost  where  its  thickness  is 
greatest,  or  as  if  the  back  were  suddenly  bent  down  at  right  angles,  the  tail  not  spring- 
ing from  where  the  line  of  the  back  appears  to  terminate,  but  far  below.  The  whole 
upper  and  hinder  parts  of  the  body  are  covered  with  a  coat  of  mail,  made  up  of  a  series 
of  stpiare  i)lates;  the  under  parts  and  legs  arc  covered  with  long  silky  hair.  The  tail  is 
very  peculiar;  it  is  covered  with  small  scales,  is  expanded  at  the  tip,  and  is  usually 
inciirveii  along  the  belly,  but  is  furnished  with  such  nni.scles  as  to  suggest  the  proba- 
bility of  its  being  employed  to  throw  back  the  earth  in  excavations. 

CHLAMYS.  an  outer  garment  Avorn  by  the  Greeks  and  some  other  people  of  tlie 
east.  It  was  of  wool,  smaller  than  the  more  common  blanket,  of  finer  material,  and 
often  of  brilliant  colors.  It  was  an  oblong  square,  twice  as  long  as  its  width.  The 
wearer  fastened  tiie  corners  of  the  shortest  side  to  the  middle  of  the  chest,  the  chlamys 
falling  down  over  the  back  to  the  knees;  or  when  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  it  fell 
over  the  left  arm  and  side.  Tlie  chlamys  for  women  often  had  a  fringe  or  border  of 
rich  colors. 

CHLOPICZI,  losEPii,  a  Polish  general,  and  dictator  of  Poland  during  the  revolution 
of  ISoO,  was  b.  in  Galicia  in  1772.  He  entered  the  armj'  in  17y7.  attracted  the  notice 
of  Ivo>ciusko  during  the  first  insurrection  of  the  Poles,  and  after  the  storming  of  Praga, 
9th  Nov.,  1794,  when  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  were  extinguished  for  a  while,  he  passed 
into  the  service  of  the  new  Cisalpine  rei)ublic,  and  distinguished  himself  in  various 
battles.  In  180f),  when  Bonaparte  called  the  Poles  to  arms,  C,  among  others,  obeyed, 
and  fought  gallantly  at  Eylau  and  Friedlaud.  lie  was  subsequently  sent  by  the  emperor 
into  Spain,  and  in  1812  followed  him  to  Russia,  taking  part  in  the  bloody  engagements 
at  Smolensk  and  Moskwa.  After  the  relics  of  the  invailing  force  had  returned,  C.  left 
the  imperial  .service,  on  account  of  receiving  ccrtrdn  slights  in  the  way  of  his  profes- 
sional advancement.  After  the  taking  of  Paris  by  the  allies  in  1814,  he  led  back  to 
Poland  the  remains  of  the  Polish  troops  who  had  fought  under  Bonaparte,  and  was 
well  received  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  who  made  him  a  general  of  division.  When 
the  second  insuVrection  of  the  Poles  broke  out  in  18:}(),  C,  who  foresaw  the  hopeless 
nature  of  the  attempt,  concealed  himself;  but  the  voice  of  the  nation  called  him  forth 
from  his  iiiding-plirce,  and  on  llie  5th  Dec,  1830,  he  was  elected  dictator.  His  moderate 
views,  however,  involved  him  in  disputes  witli  the  extreme  patriotic  party,  and  on  the 
2;id  Jan.,  1831,  he  resigned  his  ollice;  but.  to  prove  his  sincerity,  he  entered  the  Poli.sh 
army  as  a  simple  soldier,  and  took  p  irt  in  the  murderous  battles  at  Wavre  and  Grochow. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  C  went  to  Cracow,  and  withdrew  altogether 
from  public  life.     He  died  at  Krze.sciiowitz,  3(Jth  Sept.,  1854. 

CHLO'BAL  (C4ClaH02)  is  a  body  formed  when  anhydrous  alcohol  is  acted  upon  by 
dry  chlorine  gas.     It  is  an  oily  liquid  with  a  peculiar  penetrating  odor. 

CHLORAL  (ante),  a  liquid  prep<ared  from  absolute  alcohol  by  the  action  of  dry 
chlorine.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  chlorine,  fornuda  C.jH0Cl3. 
Combined  with  water,  it  forms  chloral  hydrate,  a  transparent  crystalline  substance, 
having  the  ai)pearance  of  alum,  sometimes  administered  to  induce  sleep.  Its  effect  is 
attributed  to  chloroform  jjroduced  in  the  system  from  the  chloral  by  the  alkaline 
reaction  of  the  blood.  As  a  rule  20  grains  causes  in  a  healthy  adult  a  light  and 
refreshing  sleei),  after  about  half  or  three  (piarters  of  an  hour,  without  headache  or  other 
bad  results.  Repeated  use  blunts  the  good  effect,  and  causes  .serious  nervous  demoral- 
ization; over  loses  have  cau>eil  death.  Chloral  hydrate  has  .special  value  where  the  use 
of  opium  is  i  laihiiissible;  also  in  delirium  tremens,  mania,  rheumatism,  gastralgia,  and 
as  antagonistic  to  tetanus  and  the  etfects  of  strychnia. 

CHLORANTHA  CEffi,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  closely  allied  to  the  pep- 
pers; lnrhaeeous  jind  iialf  shrubby  plants,  with  jointed  stems,  opposite  simple  leaves, 
and  minutr!  stipules  between  them.  Tlie  llowers  are  in  terminal  spikes,  and  are  desti- 
tute of  calyx  and  corolla,  but  have  each  a  sniall  scale  or  bract.  The  stamens  are 
lateral;  either  only  one  or  few.  and  parth' cohering.  The  ovary  is  one-celled,  imme- 
diately crowned  with  the  stigma;  the  ovule  is  jiendulous;  tlie  fruit  a  drupe  or  one-serded 
berry;  the  embryo  naked,  not  in  a  tieshy  sac  as  in  the  pejipers. — The  number  of  known 
species  is  small:  all  of  them  are  tropical,  or  natives  of  China  and  Japan.  They  are 
generally  aromatic,  and  some  of  them,  as  speciivs  of  c/ilortiut/niK  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
of  heily»xiinim  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  are  used  as  antispasmodics,  stimu- 
lants, stomachics,  and  tonics.  The  roots  of  r/ilortinthnx  oJfi.cmali.s  anrl  C  brttrJn/.tt<ir/it/s 
h.ive  ijeen  ranked  among  the  most  ellicacious  remedies  in  fevers  and  other  diseases 
requiring  continual  and  active  stimulants,  and  instances  have  occurred  of  great  benefit 
from  their  employment  during  the  i)revaleiice  of  epidemics  in  Java.  C.  inranxpicuua 
is  the  Cm:-L.\N  of  the  Chinese;  its  leaves,  spikes  of  tlowers.  and  berries  are  used  by 
them  for  imi)arting  a  peculiar  fragrance  to  tea.  All  the  leas  which  have  what  is  called 
the  cowdip  Jlavor  owe  it  to  this  plant. 
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CHLO  mC  ACID  (CIO5)  is  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  and  five  atoms  of 
oxygen,  anil  is  generally  met  -with  in  combination  witli  potash,  as  the  white  crystalline 
saUrchlorate  of  potash  (KO.ClOs).  This  salt  is  mainlj'  interesting  from  the  readiness 
"W'ith  which  it  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  combustibles,  as  when  thrown  on  red-hot  char- 
coal, when  it  causes  violent  detlagration.  The  salt  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of 
certain  kinds  of  lucifer-niatches,  which  give  a  slight  explosion  when  struck.  If  a  crys- 
tal of  cldorate  of  potash  be  placed  on  a  piece  of  paper  siiturated  with  turpentine,  and 
a  drop  or  two  of  oil  of  vitriol  added,  it  causes  the  inflaming  of  the  turpentine  with 
explosive  rapidity.  The  chl(;rate  of  potash  is  also  used  in  medicine,  with  the  view 
of  imparting  oxygen  to  the  blood. 

CHLORIC  ETHER,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  olefiant 
gas,  also  called  chloride  of  ethylene,  or  Bntck  liquid.  Now  applied  to  a  mixture  con- 
taining one  part  of  chloroform  and  eight  or  nine  parts  of  strong  alcohol.  Dr.  John  C. 
Warren's  "  chloric  ether,"  used  by  him  as  an  amesthetic,  contained  one  part  of  chloro- 
form and  two  of  alcohol.  C.  E.  is  used  as  a  means  of  administering  chloroform  inter- 
nally; it  is  a  mild  auod^me,  useful  to  allay  restlessness  and  spasmodic  disturbances,  as  of 
the  air-passages. 

CHLORIM  ETRY,  or  CnLOROM'ETRY,  is  the  process  of  estimating  the  proportion  of 
available  chlorine  in  bleaching  powder  (q.  v.),  which  may  vary  from  20  to  36  per  cent. 
The  jn-ocess  depends  upon  the  great  power  with  which  chlorine,  in  the  act  of  being 
liberated  from  its  compounds,  causes  the  oxidation  of  many  substances.  The  salt  gen- 
erally used  is  pure  crystallized  sulphateof  iron,  which,  in  its  ordinary  state,  gives  a  deep 
blue  color,  with  a  drop  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  but  ceases  to  do  so  when  it  has 
been  fully  oxidized,  or  converted  from  a  proto-salt  into  a  per-salt,  through  the  influence 
of  chlorine.  It  being  known  that  78  grains  or  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron  are  oxidized  by 
10  grains  or  parts  of  chlorine,  the  mode  of  procedure  in  C.  is  as  follows:  78  grains  of 
fine  crystals  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  are  dissolved  in  water  slightly  acidulated  Avith 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  white  porcelain  basin.  A  given  quantity  of  the  bleaching 
powder — say  50  grains — is  dissolved  in  a  little  tepid  water,  and  introduced  into  a  tall 
measure-glass  called  a  chlorimeter  or  burette,  similar  to  an  alkalimeter,  which  is  divided 
into  100  parts,  and  water  added  till  the  solution  rises  to  the  top  mark.  After  subsidence 
of  the  insoluble  matter,  the  clear  solution  is  very  graduallj'  poured  into  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  in  the  basin,  the  whole  being  kept  constantly  stirred,  and  everj'  now 
and  again  a  drop  of  the  iron  solution  is  taken  out  and  placed  on  a  new  drop  of  ferrid- 
cyanide of  potassium  placed  on  a  white  plate;  and  whenever  the  iron  solution  ceases  to 
produce  a  deep  blue,  and  only  forms  a  light  greenish-yellow  tint,  it  is  known  that  the 
iron  has  been  fulh'  oxidized  by  the  chlorine.  Suppose  that  at  this  stage  the  burette  has 
been  emptied  to  the  S.jth  division;  as  we  know  that  the  liquid  poured  out  must  have 
contained  10  grains  of  chlorine,  we  can  calculate  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  whole; 
for 

55  :  10::  100  :  18.18. 

Thus  50  grains  of  the  powder  contain  18.18  grains  of  chlorine,  or  36.36  per  cent. 
Protochloride  of  manganese,  subchloride  of  mercury  (calomel),  or  a  solution  of  indigo 
of  known  strength,  may  be  employed  instead  of  the  sulphate  of  iron;  but  the  latter  is 
preferable,  andls  generally  employed  by  chemists  and  manufacturers. 

CHLORINE  (Gr.  clih'jro^.  pale  green)  is  a  non-metallic  element  discovered  by  Schcele 
in  1T74,  and  named  by  him  dcplilogisiicated  inarine  air.  Afterwards,  in  1810,  Davy 
l^roved  it  to  be  an  elementary  body,  and  gave  it  the  name  which  it  now  bears.  In 
nature  it  is  always  found  in  a  state  of  combination.  United  with  sodium  (Xa),  it 
occurs  very  largely  as  the  chloride  of  sodium  (NaCl) — common  salt — in  the  ocean;  in 
large  beds,  as  rock-salt;  in  all  natural  waters,  including  even  rain-water;  in  claj^s,  soils, 
limestone;  in  volcanic  incrustations;  and  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  The 
preparation  of  gaseous  C.  by  its  liberation,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  common  salt, 
has  been  fully  described  under  Bleaching  Powdeu,  which  is  the  form  in  which  C.  is 
prepared  and  employed  commercialh\  For  experimental  purposes,  the  gas  may  be 
received  in  jars  filled  with  water  at  the  pneumatic  trough,  when  the  C.  rises  into  the  jar, 
and  displaces  the  water.  When  thus  obtained,  it  is  a  yellowish-green  gas  with  a 
peculiar  and  suffocating  odor,  is  not  combustible,  and  a  very  feeble  supporter  of 
ordinary  combustion.  A  lighted  candle  placed  in  it  burns  with  a  very  smoky  flame, 
owing  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  oil  alone  burning,  and  the  carbon  being  liberated.  Several 
of  the  metals,  such  as  antitnon}',  copper,  and  arsenic  in  a  fine  state  of  division,  or  in  the 
condition  of  thin  loaves,  at  once  become  red  hot,  and  burn  when  introduced  into  the 
gas.  A  piece  of  thin  paper  soaked  in  turpentine  likewise  bursts  into  flame.  C.  has  the 
symbol  CI,  and  the  atomic  weight  or  equivalent  of  35.5.  It  is  a  verj'  heavy  gas,  nearly 
2^  times  heavier  than  air,  its  specific  gravit}^  being  2,470  (air=1000):  it  is  .soluble  in  cold 
water  to  the  extent  of  two  volumes  of  C.  in  one  of  water,  and  yields  a  solution  resem- 
bling the  gas  in  color,  odor,  and  other  properties.  The  principal  properties  of  C.  are 
those  of  a  bleacher  of  cotton  and  linen  (see  Bleachixg).  and  a  most  powerful  disinfect- 
ant (ci.v.).  The  gas  can  be  condensed  by  pressure  and  cold  into  a  transparent  dark 
greenish-yellow  limpid  liquid,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1330  (HO=1000),  which  also 
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possesses  bleaching  properties,  and  a  most  powerful  odor.  On  tlio  animal  system  C. 
acts,  in  very  minute  quantity,  b}'  producing  a  sensation  of  ^Narnitli  in  tlic  respiratory 
passages,  and  increasing  the  expectoration:  in  large  quantity,  hy  causing  spasm  of  the 
glottis,  violent  cough,  and  a  feeling  of  snllocati'in.  The  workmen  in  chemical  manu- 
factories, who  get  accustomed  to  tlie  C.  m  small  quanlity,  are  generally  stout — at  least, 
lay  on  fat — I)Ut  complain  of  acidity  in  the  stomach,  which  the}' correct  by  taking  clialk, 
and  also  sulfer  from  the  corrosion  of  their  teeth,  which  are  eaten  away  to  ^tun.ps. 
The  antidotes  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  introduction  of  C.  into  the  lungs  are  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  vapor  of  water,  alcohol,  eilicr,  or  chloroform;  but  the  two  latter  should 
never  be  resorted  to  except  under  medical  supervision. 

C.  unites  with  the  metals  and  many  other  substances  to  form  aa  extensive  class  of 
salts  kr.owu  as  cldoridas. 

CxILOEITIil  (Gr.  cJi^i'/ro-^,  grt-en),  an  abundant  mineral,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina, 
magnesia,  and  j-rotoxide  of  iron,  ia  somewhat  variable  proportions.  It  is  of  a  green 
color,  rarely  occurs  cr\'staHized  iu  licxagonal  crystals,  sometimes  foliated  like  tab-.  It 
Is  rather  soft,  and  is  easily  broken  or  scratched  with  a  knife.  Before  the  blow-iMpe,  it 
is  with  difliculty  fused  on  thin  edges.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  talc  by  yielding 
water  in  a  closed  tube. 

CZLO'EITS-SCHIST,  or  Ciri.oriiTE-SL.\TE,  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite  is 
abunilai.t  in  foliated  plates,  usually  blended  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  and  some- 
times with  feldspar  or  mica. 

CULO  RODYZTE  is  a  patent  or  quack  medicine  of  considerable  popularit}-,  invented 
by  a  Dr.  Collis  Browne,  but  largely  imitated  by  various  chenusls.  It  contains  opium, 
chloroform,  prussic  acid,  and  i)iobably  Indian  hemj),  and  is  Uavored  with  sugar  and 
peppermint.  As  it  is  a|'.t  to  separate  into  two  liquids  on  standing,  it  should  never  be 
taken  unless  it  has  previously  been  well  shaken;  and  as,  in  taking  a  dose  of  chlorodyne, 
the  patient  swallows  an  unknown  (pnintit}'  of  three;  (;r  tour  of  the  deadliest  poisons  with 
w  liieh  we  are  acipiainted,  it  is  always  advisable  to  begin  with  sm;dl  doses.  It  is  un(iues- 
tionably  a  comi)ound  wliich  sometimes  succeeds  ia  allaying  jiain  and  inducing  sleep, 
wlien  opi:\tes  have  failed;  but  whether  a  phj'sician  is  juslilied  in  recommending  a  rem- 
ed\'  with  the  composition  of  which  he  is  unacquainted,  is  a  doubtful  question.  Ten  or 
lilteen  dro'ps  is  the  average  dose. 

CHLO'ROFORM,  or  the  Teijciilo'ride  op  Formyle  (C2IICI3),  vas  originally  discov- 
ered by  Soubeiran,  and  experimented  U]ion  by  Dumas,  an(i  was  long  known  only  to 
scientific  chemists  as  a  rare  organic  body,  ])ossessing  interest  from  being  one  of  a  series 
of  organic  substances,  but  not  known  to  juksscss  any  properties  likely  to  call  it  into  use, 
or  even  likely  to  let  it  be  known  by  name  to  the  general  i)ublic.  The  remarkable  jiower, 
however,  which  it  possesses  of  producing  anaesthesia,  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  C. 
on  a  very  extensive  scale.  The  materials  employed  arc  alcohol,  water,  and  bleaching 
powder,  and  the  pr()portions  are  four  paifs  of  bleaching  powder,  to  which  sullicient 
water  is  added  to  make  a  thin  paste,  and  thereafler  (uie  j.art  of  spirits  of  wine;  tlic 
whole  is  introduced  into  a  capacious  retort,  Avliich  must  not  be  more  than  half  tilled, 
and  heat  being  applied,  the  C,  acc(mipanicd  by  water  and  a  little  alcohol,  distills  over. 
As  the  C.  is  heavier  than  water,  and  is  not  readily  miseible  therewith,  two  layers  of 
liquid  are  obtained  in  the  receiver — the  upper  being  water  and  alcohol,  and  the  lower 
being  chlorobu-m.  T!ie  upper  li((nid  being  cautiously  poured  oil,  the  C.  is  agitated 
with  fused  carixmate  of  potash,  wliich  abstracts  the  remaining  traces  of  water,  and  on 
subsequent  redistillation  the  C.  is  oiitainetl  ])ure  and  read}"  for  use. 

C.  is  a  highly  limjiid.  mobile,  colorless  liquid,  which  is  very  volatile,  has  a  charac- 
teristic and  pleasant  odor,  and  an  agreeable  sweetish  taste.  It'has  a  specific  gravity  of 
nearly  MOO  (water  =  1000),  being  thus  half  as  heavy  again  as  water,  and  boils  at  140  F. 
It  is  not  inflammable  in  tlie  ordinary  .sense  of  the  term,  as  it  will  not  take  fire  when  a 
liu'ht  is  brouglit  down  uj^on  it;  but  when  thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  it  burns  with  a  green 
llanie,  evolving  mueii  smoUe.  It  is  sli'rhlly  sohilile  in  wafer,  but  more  readily  mixes 
Willi  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  camphor,  amber,  copal,  and  other  lesins,  wax, 
caoutchouc,  black  and  red  .sealing  wax.  iodine  and  liromine,  as  well  as  sfrychnine  and 
otlier  alkrdoids.  Its  purity  may  l)e  defernuned  l)y  placing  some  on  the  i)alm  of  the 
lijind,  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate,  when  no  alcoholic  or  other  odorous  .substance  should 
be  even  momentarily  recognized;  and  l)y  agitation  with  oil  of  vitriol,  when,  on  .settling, 
the  ('.  should  readily  swim  on  tiie  surface  of  the  vitriol,  and  the  two  ln_\ers  of  li(piid 
remain  Colorless.  The  employmc'it  of  ('.  as  an  ana'sthetic  has  already  been  considers' 
under  Ax.ESTilKSiA;  but  it  maybe  liere  repented  that  ('.  is  a  sul)slanee  that  cannot  bv. 
tf>o  cautiously  dealt  with,  and  that  it  slK)uld  never  be  administered  except  in  the  pies 
enc<'  and  by  the  s.'inction  of  a  merlical  practiii>ner.  When  skillfully  given,  it  is  among 
the  safest  (>f  all  ana'slhefics,  and  the  greatest  boon  that  chemistry  has  bestowed  on  suf 
fering  humanity. 

CIILOllO  METII  YL.  or  ;METnYi,ENE  Biciri.oitiiiF,  ("11,01.;  a  liquid— clear,  volatile, 
of  pleasant  odor;  when  inhaled,  producing  ana\sthesia  more  quickly  than  chloroform, 
and  usually  free  from  disagreeable  consequeuccs.  Like  chloroform,  not  absolutely 
safe. 
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CHLO  ROPHYLL  (Gr.  cliUiros,  green,  and  p7u/Uo)i,  a  leaf),  the  substance  to  which  the 
leaves  aiul  other  parts  of  phints  owe  their  green  color.  It  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
wax,  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water,  and  floats  in  the  tluid  of 
the  cells,  in  the  form  of  minute  granuks.  Light  is  indispensable  to  its  formation,  and 
hence  arises  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  blanching  (q.  v.).  either  from  accidental  causes, 
or  by  the  art  of  the  gardener.  Young  leaves  do  not  exhibit  so  deep  a  green  as  tho.sc 
wliich  have  been  longer  exposed  to  the  ligiil;  and  tlie  green  of  a  leaf  generally  deepens 
till  it  begins  to  ciiauge  into  the  tints  of  autumn.  J/i/iIni  ririditi,  and  other  minute  ani- 
mals, appear  to  owe  their  green  color  to  a  substance  analogous  to  chlorophyll. 

CHLO  EOPS.     See  Corn-Fly  and  Wiikat-Fly. 

CHLOaO  SIS  (Gr.  cJilOros,  pale  green),  a  peculiar  form  of  anoemia  or  bloodlessness, 
common  in  young  women,  and  connected  with  the  disorders  incident  to  tlie  critical 
period  of  life.  It  has  been  called  the  green  tkkitcnn,  from  the  peculi;ir  dingy  greenish- 
yellow  hue  of  the  complexion;  the  greei  color,  however,  is  not  always  cha.aclerislic. 
The  disease  is  attended  witli  very  great  debility,  and  often  with  breathlessness,  palpita- 
tion, and  other  distressing  or  even  alarming  symi)loms.  When  there  is  no  organic  dis- 
ea.se  present,  iiowever,  C.  maybe  pronounced  curable  in  a  laigc  pi'oportion^gf  cases. 
The  principal  means  to  be  employed  arc  air,  exercise,  often  sail -water  baths,  tlie  use  of 
iron,  with  a  nutritious  and  rather  stimulating  diet,  and  purgatives  if  required;  tugctlier 
with  such  special  remedies  as  are  adapted  for  restoring  deficient  secretions,  and  bring- 
ing the  entire  female  system  of  organs  into  a  natural  condition. 

CIILOaO  SIS,  a  diseased  state  of  plants,  in  which  a  sickly  green  or  greenish-yellow 
color  takes  the  place  of  the  natural  lively  hue.  Sometimes  only  a  particular  shoot  is 
affected  by  it,  but  very  generally  the  whole  i)lant;  and  it  seems  to  depend  upon  causes 
which  render  the  plant  altogether  unhealthy,  the  pallid  appearance  being  merely  symp- 
tomatic, and  not  only  tlie  formation  of  chlorophyll,  but  all  the  functi(;ns  of  vegetable 
life  being  languidly  and  imperfectly  carried  on.  Ead  seed,  damp  soil,  and  cold  wet 
weather,  appear  to  be  the  mcst  common  causes  of  chlorosis.  Plants  affected  by  this 
dis(^ase  are  often  to  be  seen  among  crops  generally  healthy;  but  whole  crops  of  grain, 
potatoes,  etc.,  sometimes  perish  from  it,  or  are  much  diminished  in  value.  Fruit-trees 
also  stiffer  from  it. 

CIILOROX'YLON,  plants  of  the  order  cedrelacea?,  the  fruit  having  onl}- three  cells 
and  splitting  into  three  parts.     The  satin-wood  of  India  is  a  specimen. 

CHOATE,  EuFus,  ll.d.,  1799-1859;  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth college  in  1819,  and  a  tutor  there  for  a  short  time.  In  18i4^  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  in  Danvers,  soon  removed  to  Salem,  and  in  18C."i  and  18'37  was  a  represent- 
ative and  a  senator  in  the  state  legislature.  In  1832,  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  on 
the  expiration  of  his  term,  removed  to  Boston  la  1841,  he  was  chosen  U."S.  senator  to 
fill  Daniel  Webster's  unexpired  term,  the  latter  having  been  appointed  .secretarj- of  state. 
In  18-K),  he  resumed  law  practice  in  Boston,  and  in  18o3,  was  ciiosen  attorney -general  of 
the  state.  His  mind  was  acute,  his  scholars'iip  broad  and  fine,  his  rhetoric  magnificent. 
For  many  years  he  was  recognized  as  the  foremost  lawyer  of  New  Englan(l,"and  was 
especially  renowned  for  eloquence  in  pleading.  His  more  famous  efforts  were  a  eulogy 
on  president  Harrison,  an  address  on  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  a  eulogy  on  Daniel 
Webster.     His  works  and  correspondence  have  been  published. 

CHOCARD,  or  Choquaiid,  Pyrrhocorax,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  crow  family  {corrida), 
differing  from  the  choughs  in  having  a  shorter  bill,  which,  however,  is  arciied like  theirs, 
but  resembling  them  in  their  habits.  The  only  European  species  is  the  Alpine  C,  also 
called  Alpine  chough,  and  Alpine  crow  {P.  pyrrliocvrax).  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  jack- 
daw, of  a  brilliant  black,  with  yellowish  bill  and  red  feet. 

CHOCKS  are  pieces  of  wood  emploj^ed  on  ship-board  to  aid  in  the  support  of  various 
articles.  Amongst  them  are  anchor-chocks,  rudder-chocks,  boat-chocks,  stow-wood 
chocks,  and  chocks  to  support  the  ends  of  the  beams. 

CHO  CO,  a  bay  and  province  of  Xew  Granada,  in  South  America. — 1.  The  bay,  form- 
ing part  of  the  gulf  of  Darien,  receives  the  Atrato  (q.v.),  a  stream  of  note  in  connection 
with  iuteroceanic  communication.  Its  lat.  and  long,  are  about  3°  30'  n.,  and  77°  30' 
west. — 2.  The  province  forms  the  w.  portion  of  the  department  of  Cauca  (q.v.). 

CHOC  OLATE  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  theobroma  cacao  (see  Cocoa),  reduced  to  a 
fine  paste  in  a  heated  iron  niortar,  or  by  a  machine,  and  mixed  Avith  pounded  sugar  and 
spices,  as  cinnamon,  cloves,  cardamom,  vanilla,  etc.  The  paste  is  then  poured  into 
molds  of  wliite  iron,  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  harden.  C.  is  sometimes  made 
without  s})ices,  but  is  then  more  generally  called  cocoa.  The  paste  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  fiour.  and  with  (,'arragcen  or  with  Iceland  moss;  and  for  medicinal  purposes  with 
cinchona,  etc.  C.  is  u.sed  as  a  beverage,  and  for  this  purpose  is  dissolved  in  hot  water 
or  milk.  Sometimes  the  yolk  of  an  ii^'-;^  is  added,  and  sometimes  it  is  dissolved  in 
soup  or  wine.  It  is  also  employed  in  making  certain  liqueurs.  In  a  pure  .stat#,  it  soon 
satisfies  tlie  appetite,  and  is  very  nourishing;  when  it  contains  spices,  it  is  also  stimu- 
lating. Good  C\  is  externally  smooth,  firm,  and  shining — not  gritty  in  the  fracture — 
easily  soluble,  aromatic;  not  viscid    after  having  been  liquefiecl  and  cooled,   but  oily 
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on  the  surface,  and  leaves  no  sediment  of  foreign  substances.  C.  is  adulterated  in 
many  ways,  by  mixing  it  with  rice-meal,  oatmeal,  flour,  potato-starch,  roasted  hazel- 
nuts or  almonds,  and  with  benzoin,  storax,  etc.,  in  place  of  vanilhi.  The  ^Mexicans, 
from  time  inunt-morial,  were  accustomed  to  prepare  a  beverage  from  roasted  and  pounded 
cocoa,  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with  maize-meal  and  spices.  This  they  called 
chocolatl  (choco,  cocoa,  and  latl,  water).  From  the  Americans,  ihe  Spaniards  "derived 
an  accpiaintance  with  C,  and  l)y  them  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1530.  C.  is 
used  ill  Soutii  America,  Spain,  and  Italy,  more  than  in  other  jiarts  of  the  world,  although 
it  is  u.scd  to  a  consideral)le  extent  in  German}'.  Its  use  in  Britain  has  given  place  in 
a  great  measure  to  that  of  the  simpler  cocoa. 

CHOCOLATE  BOOT.     See  Geum. 

CHOCTAW,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Alabama,  on  the  Mississippi  border;  800  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80, 
15,7:51 — b344  colored.  It  is  watered  by  tributaries  of  the  Tombigbee.  Productions 
chiefly  agricultural.     Co.  seat,  Butler. 

CHOCTAW,  a  CO.  in  central  Mississippi,  on  Big  Black  river;  900  sq.m.;  pop.  '80, 
90o6— 2500     colored.     Agriculture  is  the  chief  business.     Co.  seat,  Greensborough. 

CIIOCTAWS,  or  Cii.\ut.\s,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  now  occupying  a  portion 
of  the  Indian  tcrritorj'  on  Red  river,  numbering  alx)ut  16,000,  and  possessing  10,450  sq.m. 
of  land.  When  tirst  known  to  Europeans  they  occupied  tlie  country  now  forming 
the  w.  part  of  Alabama  and  s.  part  of  Mississippi.  Wiien  Louisiana  was  settled  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  French  against  the  C'liickasaws  and  the  Natchez  By  degrees 
they  became  friendly  to  the  Ensjlish,  and  in  1786  they  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the 
federal  government.  About  1800,  they  began  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Mississippi.  la 
the  war  with  England  and  the  Creek  war  they  did  great  service  to  the  union.  Georgia 
gave  them  special  jirivileges,  even  nudcing  them  citizens,  but  they  preferred  to  emigrate, 
and  were  all  gone  soon  alter  18o0.  In  1818,  missions  were  establisiied  a,mong  them.  la 
the  civil  war,  they  went  with  the  confederates,  but  after  it  was  over  new  treaties  were 
made  by  the  United  States,  slavery  was  abolished,  and  other  necessary  changes  made. 
They  have  a  regular  constitution,  prefaced  by  a  bill  of  rights.  Free  males  21  years  old 
and  six  months  citizens  of  the  nation  are  voters.  There  is  a  house  of  representatives 
of  17  to  35  members  chosen  for  two  years.  The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years  by 
the  people,  and  is  eligible  for  four  years  only  out  of  any  term  of  six.  There  are  courts, 
supreme,  civil,  and  prol)ate;  and  justices  of  the  peace.  Books  are  printed  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  a  newsi)aper  is  regularly  issued  every  week  at  their  chief  town. 

CHODOWIE  CKI,  Daniei,  Xicol.\s,  172G-1801;  a  Polish  painter  and  engraver 
who  designed  and  engraved  .-ubjects  from  the  seven  years'  war,  and  subsequently  the 
"  History  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  Clirist,"  a  series  of  miniature  paintings  that  made  him  at; 
once  famous.  Thereafter  he  was  represented  by  his  work  in  almost  every  book  of 
import.-ince  jiublishcd  in  Prussia,  in  which  engravings  could  be  used.  Still,  the  picture 
of  "Calas  and  his  Family"  is  the  only  one  of  C.'s  that  has  wide  reputation. 

CHfEXIX,  a  Grecian  measure  of  capacity  variously  repres  mted  as  equal  to  0.186, 
0.24S,  ;ind  0.405  of  an  English  gallon.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  u.sed  chiefly  for 
measuring  grain. 

CIKER'ILUS,  a  Greek  tragic  writer  of  the  time  of  Thospes  and  yEschylus.  He  was 
a  comiicliior  for  the  trairic  prize  in  529  n.c.  It  is  said  that  Ik;  took  13  prizes,  and  was 
the  author  of  150  tragedies,  besides  other  works  that  have  been  lost. 

CIirr-ni'ILUS,  or  S.\mos,  a  Greek  writer,  b.  about  470  n.c. ;  author  of  a  poem  treat- 
ing of  the  wars  of  Greece  with  Darius  and  Xerxes.  Fragments  of  his  writings  have  been 
jire-^crvcd  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Josephus,  and  Ephorus. 

CHOIB  (Lat.  chorna).  In  its  literal  sense,  the  C.  is  the  portion  of  the  church  devoted 
to  the  singers;  and  in  all  descriptions  whicli  eoncern  the  ritual  it  is  so  limited,  including 
oidy  the  space  from  the  western  door  or  screen  to  the  end  of  the  stalls,  whilst  the  part 
from  the  stalls  eastward  to  the  high  altar  is  called  the  presbytery.  But  inordinary 
language,  and  even  as  used  by  architcct.s,  it  denotes  the  entire  space  which  is  inclosed 
for  the  |ierffirinaiice  of  the  principal  part  of  the  service.  In  this  sense,  it  includes  the 
C.  pnqvT  and  the  presl)ytery,  and  corresponds  to  the  chancel  in  ))arish  cluirch(;s. 
Where  the  church  is  erueiform,  and  the  term  is  confined  to  the  eastern  limb,  it  comes 
to  l)e  entirely  difTerent  from  the  V,.  in  the  ritual  sense,  or  the  stall-place,  which  in  such 
a  l)uiiding  iscommonly  situated  either  under  the  tower  f)rin  the  nave.  In  large  churciies, 
the  aisle  generally  runs  along  each  side  of  the  (1,  and  frequently  passes  across  the  e. 
end  of  it;  an  arrangement  winch  is  very  common  in  the  larger  clnirehes  of  the  continent 
which  have  jmlygonal  or  semicircular  terminations. — C.  is  also  the  name  given  to  the 
singers  of  the  choral  service. 

CHOIR-SCREEN,  or  CiroiR-W.\Li,,  the  screen  or  wall  which  divides  the  choir  and 
presbytery  from  the  side  aisles.     It  is  often  very  richly  ornamented. 

CHOISEl'L,  Cl.\tijk  Axtoinr  G.\hi{tki-,  Due  de,  nnO-l^SH;  a  col.  of  dragoons 
durini:  the  French  revolution,  and  a  warm  .supporter  f)f  the  royal  cause.  He  made  an 
attenqjt  to  rescue  Louis  XIV.  from  the  revolutionists,  but  the  royal  party  was  recaptured, 
a  price  was  set  upon  C.'s  head,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly.     He  raised  a  regiment  of 
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InissaTS  and  joined  tlie  royalist  army.  He  was  finally  taken  prisoner  and  confined  at 
Duiiiviik.  He  escaped,  and  sailed  for  India,  but  was' wrecked  on  the  coast  of  France, 
caj)tured,  and  condemned  to  death.  Yet'he  escaped  death,  and  at  the  restoration  lie 
was  called  to  the  house  of  peers  by  Louis  XV'IH.  In  the  revohitiou  of  1S80,  he  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  provisional  government,  and  afterwards  received  from  Louis 
Philippe  the  post  of  aide-de-camp  to  tiie  king  and  governor  of  the  Louvre. 

CHOISEUL-AMBOISE,  Etirnne  Fu.\s(;ois,  Due  de,  minister  of  Louis  XV.,  was  b. 
June  18,  ITiy,  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  studies,  entered  the 
army.  He  fouglit  bravely  in  the  Austrian  wars  of  succession;  but  only  after  he  had 
attracted  the  fancy  of  the  king's  mistress,  Madame  Pompadour,  did  fortune  also  really 
favor  him.  Through  the  intluence  of  Madame  Pompadour,  he  was  made  lieut.  gen.  in 
174S,  ambassador  to  the  courts  of  Kome  and  Vienna  in  1750,  and  due  de  Choiseul  in  IT.jS. 
C  now  became  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  family  league  of  the  Bourbon  nionarchs 
in  Europe;  and  in  1763,  at  the  close  of  the  war  so  disastrous  to  the  French  arms,  he 
obtained,  b\'  his  prudence  and  dexterity,  milder  terms  for  his  nation  than  had  been 
expected.  This  made  him  very  popular,  as  did  also  his  successful  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  .Jesuits.  In  17(54,  3Iadame  Pompadour  died,  but  the  power  of  C.  continued  unabated. 
He  conceived,  and  almost  carried  out,  a  plan  for  the  formal  emancipation  of  the  Galilean 
church  from  pr.pal  intluence,  paid  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  arm\"  and 
navy,  developed  the  trade  and  intlustry  l^oth  of  the  nation  and  of  the  colonies,  and 
opened  up  anew  an  intercour.se  with  India,  whose  native  piinces  were  assisted  by  French 
officers  in  their  endeavors  to  expel  the  British  from  tiie  peninsula.  He  had  .spies  in 
every  European  court,  and  so  ruled  all  diplomatic  and  political  cabals,  that  the  empress 
of  Russia,  who  dreaded  him,  called  him  Le  Cocker  de  V Europe  ("  the  driver  of  Europe"). 
But  tiie  rise  of  ]\Iadame  Dubarry,  who  succeeded  Madame  Pompadour  in  the  royal 
affections,  gradually  alienated  Louis  from  his  able  minister,  and  in  1770  he  retired  to  liis 
magnificent  estate  of  Chanteloup,  where  he  lived  in  princely  splendor.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  XVI.,  C\  received  permission  to  return  to  Paris.  He  Avas  often  consulted, 
but  never  recovered  his  official  position.     He  died  Maj'  7, 1785. 

CHOISEUL-GOUFFIER,  i\L\RiE  G.vbkiel   Florext  Auguste,  Comte  de,  1752- 

1817;  a  French  scholar  who  traveled  in  the  east,  and  published  in  1782  the  first  volume 
of  his  Vo}/(ige  Pifforexque  en  Grecfi.  During  the  revolution  he  adhered  to  the  royal 
cau.^e,  and  afterwards  went  to  Russia,  where -he  Avas  made  director  of  the  imperial 
libraries,  and  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts.  Another  part  of  his  work  appeared  in  1809, 
and  the  concluding  portion  in  1824,  after  his  death. 

CHOKE-CHERRY,  a  name  given  to  certain  nearly  allied  species  of  cherry  (q.v.),  of  the 
bird-clierry  section  of  the  genus  or  sub-genus,  natives  of  North  America,  having  small 
fruit  in  racemes,  and  the  fruit  at  first  rather  agreeable,  but  afterwards  astringent  in  the 
mouth.  Some  confusion  has  long  existed  as  to  the  different  kinds,  and  thei^-  botanical 
names  {prunus  or  cerasus  Tirfjiniana,  scroihid,  and  borealis)  are  not  more  determinate 
than  the  popular  ones.  Perhaps  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  mere  varieties  rather  than 
distinct  species.  They  have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Portugal  laurel,  although 
the  leaves  are  deciduous.  The  bark  is  used  as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic,  under  the  name  of 
iciJd  cherry  hark;  and  by  distilling  it  with  water,  a  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  it  asso- 
ciated with  hydrocyanic  acid,  called  oil  of  icild  cherry.  This  bark  allays  nervous  irrita- 
tion, and  is  particularly  suitable  as  a  first  tonic  in  cases  of  recovery  from  fever  or  inflam- 
mation. 

CHOKE-DAMP.    See  Carbonic  Acid. 

CHOKING,  the  obstruction  of  the  gidlet,  or  of  the  passage  leading  to  it,  by  morsels  of 
food  imperfectly  chewed,  or  other  sul)stances  accidentaily  swallowed.  The  consequences 
of  C.  in  the  human  subject  are  serious,  and  will  be  best  considered  in  connection  with 
the  parts  concerned.  See  Pharynx  and  Oesophagus.  What  follows  relates  to  the  C. 
of  cattle. 

Causes. — These  may  be  classified  under  two  heads:  1.  Tho.se  that  depend  on  the 
material  swallowed:  and  2.  Those  that  depend  on  the  animal  swallowing.  Under  the 
first  head  we  find  sharp-pointed  objects  which  become  fixed  into  or  entangled  m  the 
membrane  lining  the  throat  and  gullet:  solid  masses  too  large  to  pass  on  to  the  stomach; 
dry  farinaceous  materials  which  clog  in  the  passage.  The  second  class  of  causes  consists 
in  inflammation  of  the  throat,  or  irritation  of  the  organs  of  deglutition:  constrictions  of 
the  passage,  as  in  crib-biting  horses;  ulceration  of  the  oesophagus,  which  is  apt  to  run 
after  C,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  relapse;  lastly,  without  any  disease  of  the  deglutating 
organs,  an  animal  may  be  choked  by  eating  too  greedily,  and  imperfectly  masticating  or 
salivating  its  food. 

Symptoms. — These  vary  according  to  the  position  of  the  obstruction.  If  high  up  m 
the  pharynx,  the  animal  cannot  swallow,  evinces  great  distress,  and  attempts  to  cough 
up  the  object.  Saliva  drivels  from  the  mouth,  the  animal  chews,  and  makes  an  ocasional 
ineffectual  effort  to  swallow.  The  breathing  is  very  greatly  disturbed.  In  some  cases  a  lai'ge 
lump  of  food  has  become  fixed  in  the  larynx  or  upper  part  of  the  windpipe,  and  has 
suddenly  suffocated  the  animal.  When  the  obstruction  is  in  the  course  of  the  gullet 
do'tyn  the  neck,  the  symptoms  are  very  similar,  though  less  urgent,  and  there  is  addition- 
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allv  the  local  sign  of  swelling,  ■uitli  the  peculiar  hardness  or  softness  of  the  substance 
indicating  its  nature.  When  an  animal  is  choked  by  a  substance  lodging  in  the  gullet 
within  the  chest,  the  symptoms  are  more  m}"T-,terious,  and  likely  to  mislead.  Tiieauinial 
swallows;  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  may  enter  the  gullet,  but  it  is  suddenly 
regurgitated  or  thrown  up.  as  in  the  act  of  vomiiing.  The  distress  is  great;  and  in  the 
course  of  tiu'ee  or  four  da)\s,  unless  the  animal  is  relieved,  it  dies  of  prostration.  In  the 
ox,  sheep,  and  goat,  the  most  alarmiu":  symptoms,  in  any  case  of  C.  arise  from  the 
jiauuch  becoming  distended   by  gas.      I'his  condition  will  be  treated  under  the  head 

IIOVEX. 

Treatment. — Remove  the  obstruction  with  tlic  hand,  when  you  can.  Cause  the  animal 
to  swallow  the  substance,  if  possible,  by  giving  it  water  or  oil.  Carefully  push  the 
offending  agent  down  by  a  probang,  if  it  is  possible  to  effect  this,  and  if  withdrawal  by 
the  mouth  is  impracticable.  In  .some  cases,  the  gullet  has  to  be  cut  into  by  a  qualified 
surgeon.  After  a  case  of  C,  keep  the  animal  on  soft  food,  and  attend  to  its  general 
health,  in  order  to  avoid  a  relapse,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  cattle. 

CHOL'EBA,  a  Greek  term  used  in  tlie  Hippocratic  writings,  but  of  indeterminate 
etymology,  being  derived  perhaps  from  choir,  bile,  or  from  chokni,  a  water-s))oiit  or 
gutter.  It  is  now  uiiiver.sall}-  employed  in  medicine  as  indicating  one  of  two  or  three 
forms  of  disease,  characterized  by  vomiting  and  purging,  followed  by  great  prostration 
of  strength,  amounting  in  severe  cases  to  fatal  collapse.  The  variety  called  cholera  sicca 
(dryC. )  by  ancient  writers  (in  which  collapse  and  death  take  place  without  discharges) 
is  comparatively  rarely  observed.  The  milder  forms  of  C.  occur  almost  every  summer 
and  autumn,  even  in  temperate  latitudes,  and  are  hence  termed  by  .some — in  reference 
to  this  country,  and  by  way  (if  contrast — British  or  summer  C. :  while  the  more  devas- 
tating and  fatal  forms  of  the  disease  are  generally  supposed  to  originate  only  in  tio])ical 
countries — especially  in  India— and  thence  to  be  propagated  epidemically  over  vast  jjop- 
ulatious,  and  in  a  somewhat  regular  geograjjliical  counse,  reaching  this  country  usually 
through  Persia,  the  stejjpes  of  Tartary,  Kus.sia,  and  the  Baltic,  at  the  same  time  extend- 
ing to  ;>Lrypt,  Turkey,  and  the  south  of  i^uro])e.  These  very  fatal  forms  of  the  di.sease 
are  commonly  called  Asiatic,  Oriental,  or  epidemic  C. ;  sometimes  cholera  morbus,  or 
pestilential  cholera.  Tiie  milder  forms  are  sometimes  also  called  bilious  C. ;  ami  the 
severer,  .spasmodic  C,  from  tli"  cliaracler  of  the  symptoms  in  each.  Some  writers  of 
great  authority  are  inclin-d  t«  co:isider  the  two  forms  as  one  disease,  varying  in  indi- 
vidual cases  and  according  to  season.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  not  alwaj's  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  form  from  the  other  in  particular  instances;  but  tiie  marked  difference 
l)eiwefn  the  mortality  of  groups  of  cases  of  British  C.  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Oiiei.tal 
or  Asiatic  C.  on  the  other,  renders  it  probable  that  there  is  something  in  the  latter  dis- 
ease which  amounts  to  a  dininciion  in  kind.  Whether  in  the  milder  or  severer  form  C. 
is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  period  of  premonitory  .syiMpfoms.  when  the  more  distinctive 
characli'rs  of  the  di.sease  are  not  establishe:!;  the  case  resembling  one  of  common  diar- 
rhea (q.v.)  or  looseners  of  the  bowels.  At  this  stage  it  is  very  apt  to  be  neglected,  and 
unfortunately,  in  the  severer  epidemic  forms  of  the  di.sease  this  is  the  only  stage  much 
under  control.  Whenever,  therefore,  there  is  a  reasonable  su.spicion  that  epidemic  C.  is 
tlireatencd,  every  p"rson  attacked  with  diarrhea  should  make  a  i)oint  of  placing  himself 
under  medical  advice,  and,  if  possii)le,  of  eseiping  from  any  situation  in  which  ejjidemic 
di.seas"  is  known  to  be  prevalent.  He  sinnild  also  be  paiti(;ularly  attentive  to  diet,  and 
especially  to  the  purity  of  the  water  lie  drinks,  and  to  its  absolute  freedom  from  con- 
tamination by  animal  matters  liltering  through  the  soil,  or  thrown  into  water-courses  by 
sewers,  etc.  If  water  absolutely  cannot  l)e  had  in  a  pure  state,  it  should  be  boiled  before 
being  used  for  drink,  or  indeed  for  any  domestic  purpo.se.  Many  cases  of  C.  and  several 
local  epidemics,  have  been  traced  in  the  most  positive  nianner  to  organic  imjnirities  of 
the  drinking-water;  and  no  single  cause  of  the  disea-t^e  has  liecn  estai)lished  by  so  much 
evidenc  as  this,  llence.  in  all  probability,  arises  the  well  known  preference  of  C.  for 
low  situations,  and  particularly  for  the  low-lying  flats  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  especially 
where  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  from  streams  j)olluted  by  sewerage,  and 
wells  into  which  the  contents  of  drains  are  i)ermitted  to  filter  from  a  superior  elevation. 
— See  Dr.  Snow's  work  on  the  communication  of  cholera.  2d  edition.  1855;  also  the  report 
of  the  ri'gistrar-general  of  England  on  the  cliolcra  of  1848-49,  and  his  17th  annual  report, 
for  1854. 

It  is  liardly  within  the  scope  of  a  work  such  as  this  to  present  a  minute  description 
of  fully  developed  C.  in  its  sf-verer  or  Asiatic  variety.  It  is  truly  an  appalling  pesti- 
lence* too  easilj' recognized  by  a  few  leading  features.  After  .some  hours  or  days  of 
simple  relaxation  f)f  the  bowels,  vomiting  commences,  and  occurs  again  and  again, 
accom|>anied  by  frequent  and  extremely  cojiious  discharges  downwards,  at  first  of 
matters  colored  with  bile  as  usual,  but  in  the  end  of  colorless  and  furbiil  fiuid  resembling 
water  in  which  rice  h.as  been  boiled.  These  discharges  (often  to  the  extent  of  gallons  of 
liquid),  succeeding  each  other  with  the  most  alarming  rn])idity.  act  as  a  drain  upon  tlie 
fluids  of  the  body  generally;  and  by  the  changes  they  effect  upon  the  blood,  contribute 

♦  The  epidemic  of  1848-19  carried  off  .5.3,203  persons  in  England  and  Walas;  and  that  of  1S54,  20,097 
persons.  See  the  Registrar-General's  report  for  the  latter  year.  Tliis  estimate  Is  exclusive  of  cases  of 
ratal  diarrhea. 
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to  bring  about  the  state  called  collnpse.  In  this  condition,  the  patient  lies  motionless 
and  apathetic,  except  when  tormented  by  cramps,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence;  the 
surface  is  cold;  the  finger-ends,  lips,  and  tip  of  the  nose  become  livid;  the  eyes  are 
deeply  sunk  iu  the  sockets,  and  often  bloodshot;  tlie  tongue  is  clanimy ;  the  breath  with- 
out any  sensible  warmth  when  caught  on  the  baud;  the  pulse  is  su[)pressed  at  tiie  wrist, 
the  breatlung  extremely  slow  and  feeble,  tlie  heart  just  audible  through  tlie  stethoscope. 
Purging  and  vondling  have  ceased;  even  the  urinary  secretiun  has  dried  at  its  source. 
In  bid,  all  the  vital  processes  are  nearly  brought  to  a  stand,  and  unless  reaction  comes, 
a  few  minutes,  or  at  most  a  few  hours,  sulhce  to  bring  life  to  a  close.  Reaction  in  the 
most  favorable  cases  is  gradual  and  without  accident;  it  is  not  uufrequently,  however, 
accompanied  by  fever,  closely  resembling  typhus,  and  constituting,  at  least  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  the  progress  of  cholera. 

Medicine  is  almost  ]iowerIess  against  C,  except  in  the  earliest  stages,  in  which  the 
treatment  usually  pursued  iu  diarrliea  (q.v.)  has  sometimes  been  found  useful.  Very 
remarkable  temporary  restorative  effects  have  been  found  to  follow  the  injection  into 
the  veins  of  dilute  solutions  of  saline  matter,  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  the  salts 
of  the  blood  which  are  drained  away  in  the  discharges.  Unhappily,  these  experiments 
have  as  yet  only  very  imperfectly  succeeded.  The  patient  is  restored  to  life,  as  it  were, 
from  the  very  brink  of  the  grave;  but  he  revives  only  for  a  few  hours,  to  fall  back  into 
his  former  condition. 

The  true  medicine  of  C,  so  far  as  W3  yet  know,  is  preventive  medicine.  The  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted  have  been  partly  pointed  out  above;  in  addition,  it  may  be  said  that 
personal  cleanliness  is  of  the  first  importance;  and  that  all  unnecessary  contact  with  the 
sick  should  be  avoided,  as  the  disease  is  probably  to  some  extent  c<mtagious,  though  by 
no  means  in  the  highest  degree.  In  short,  all  the  precautious  are  to  be  taken  which  are 
recommended  iu  the  case  of  epidemic  disease  (q.v.). 

CHOLERA  IKPAKTUM.  A  disease  of  infants  characterized  by  intestinal  disturb- 
ance more  or  less  obstinate  and  dangerous.  Opinion  is  unsettled  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  complaint,  and  it  passes  under  different  names  in  different  countries.  In  this 
countr}',  besides  C.  I.  a  conmion  name  for  it  is  summer  compldiiit,  because  it  is  essen- 
tially a  disease  of  liot  weather.  Most  British  authorities  describe  it  under  the  general 
head  of  diarrhea,  others  call  it  weaning  brash,  watery  gripes,  and  choleric  fever  of 
children.  In  P"'rance  it  has  various  names,  principally  alluding  to  its  location,  as  colo- 
euteritis,  follicular  enteritis,  and  gastrointestinal  catarrh,  the  latter  name  being  also  the 
one  in  most  frequent  use  in  Germany.  But  the  disease  as  it  is  known  in  this  country, 
and  doubtless  elsewhere,  depends  upon  a  variety  of  pathological  conditions,  which, 
however,  may  change  from  one  to  another  during  the  progi'css  of  the  case.  The  causes 
of  the  complahit  are  not  completely  settled,  although  all  the  authorities  agree  that  hot 
and  badly  ventilated  apartments  and  malaria  generally  are  highly  conducive  to  it.  The 
older  American  physicians  were,  with  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  accustomed  to  call  it  infan- 
tile bilious  remittent  fever,  and  many  of  the  cases  which  occur  in  those  rural  districts 
where  rennttent  malarial  influences  prevail  have  much  of  the  character  of  remittent 
fev?r,  but  in  cities,  particularly  where  the  sewerage  is  bad,  and  the  streets  are  suliered 
to  be  choked  with  decaying  garbage,  the  diarrhea  has  more  the  character  of  that  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  many  of  ttie  symptoms'  are  of  a  general  typhoid,  that  is,  of  a  weak 
nervous  character.  Too  high  a  heat  maintained  in  the  nursery,  will,  if  continued, 
probably  so  alter  the  functiot.s  of  secretion  as  to  bring  on  the  disease;  especially  if  the 
diet  is  defective,  as  from  poor  milk,  or  the  injudicious  giving  of  solid  articles  of  food. 
It  sometimes  comes  on  very  suddenly,  but  is  often  insidious  in  its  advances,  deluding 
the  mother  and  family  with  the  idea  that  it  is  merely  a  temporarj'  diarrhea  that  Avill 
soon  pass  away,  or  can  easily  be  relieved.  The  attack,  however,  may  commence  with 
violent  symptoms,  and  there  will  be  much  excitement  of  the  eircula'tion,  with  vomit- 
ing and  purging.  There  is  in  all  cases  great  Aveakness  of  the  digestive  and  assimi- 
lative powers.  Milk  which  has  been  given  but  a  short  time  before  is  voided  l)y  the 
rectum  in  curds,  mixed  with  greenish  slime  of  various  depths  of  color,  and  contain- 
ing fibrinous  shreds  and  gelatiiious  masses,  indicating  mucous  inflammation,  and  havmg 
a  peculiar  and  diagnostic  odor.  The  evacuations  are  preceded  by  colic  pains,  often 
intense,  the  movement  usually  giving  temporary  relief.  The  abdomen  ma\-  be  quite 
full  at  first,  but  gradually,  often  rapidly,  gi-ows  gaunt,  with  more  or  less  rapid  emacia- 
tion of  the  whole  body.  The  child  becomes  peculiarly  fretful  and  mipatient,  the 
expression  of  its  features  and  its  general  appearance  being  highly  diagnostic  to  the 
experienced  observer.  In  advanced  stages  there  is  a  withered,  clammy^jippcarance  of 
the  hands,  arms  and  legs,  peculiar  to  the  disease.  Without  change  of  air  or  diet,  or 
UBder  bad  treatment,  the  disease  usually  runs  a  rapid  and  fatal  course,  but  sometimes, 
under  fair  but  not  decided  treatment,  the  sufferer  lies  for  several  weeks,  when,  accord- 
ing to  statistics,  death  is  more  likely  than  recovery.  There  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence, according  to  the  testimony  of  practitioners,  in  the  mortality  which  occurs  in 
the  practice  of  different  individuals.  In  some  charitable  institutions  the  deaths  of 
cases  of  C.  I.  run  as  high  as  70  pe?'  cent,  even  under  as  good  hygienic  regulations  as 
may  be  had  in  a  city,  and  many  private  physicians,  from  the  result  of  their  practice, 
place  the  percentage  of  deaths  above  50  per  cent.  There  are  others,  and  they  form  a 
large  portion  of  the  profession,  who  maintain  that  under  their  method  of  treatment  the 
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mortality  is  much  less,  ranging  on  an  average  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  and  even  below 
this.  All  concur  as  to  tiie  iinjiortance  of  pure  air  and  proper  diet.  Often  the  simple 
removal  to  a  mountainous  district  will,  alone,  result  in  recovery;  or  even  a  change  from 
hot  to  cold  weather,  witiiout  removal,  will  often  produce  decided  relief.  As  the  digest- 
ive functions  are  very  much  weakened,  the  food  should  he  the  most  digestible  which 
can  be  obtained,  also  nutritious.  If  tiie  case  he  one  in  which  the  child  is  suciiled  by  the 
mother,  hut  there  is  reason  to  suppose  tiiat  her  milk  disagrees  with  it,  weaning  may  be 
advisable:  but,  as  a  rule,  the  mother's  milk  is  the  best  food  for  a  child  under  l-i  luoi'ths 
of  age.  When  the  child  is  fed  from  a  bottle,  beef  tea,  made  either  from  fresh  beef,  or 
from  beef  extract,  may  be  given  with  advantage.  Farinaceous  articles,  such  as  farina, 
tapioca,  corn  starch,  and  arrow  root,  are,  contrary  to  the  ill-advised  conclusions  of 
many,  not  proper  f(;od  for  infants.  The  only  article  of  the  kind  that  ever  ought  to  he 
given  in  a  ca.se  of  cholera  infantum,  is  rice  water,  which,  from  its  slight  astringent  prop- 
erties, may  sometimes  be  given  in  moderate  quantities  together  with  good  milk  and 
beef  tea.  The  radical  difference  between  physicians,  in  the  medical  treatment  aside 
from  hygienic  measures,  and  aside  from  any  relerence  to  the  dilTerent  "schools"  of 
medicine,  consists  in  the  degree  of  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  opiates  and  astringents, 
or  in  other  wonls,  upon  palliative  treatment,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  seeks 
to  produce  a  decided  change  in  the  functions  of  the  various  secreting  organs,  a  great 
majority  of  which  are  manifestly  mucli  deranged  in  the  disease  under  notice.  The 
bile  is  scanty  and  not  of  normal  character,  and  the  inflamed  and  highly  irritated  mucous 
membrane  of  many  parts  of  the  intestinal  tract  interferes  greatly  with  the  functions  of 
the  mucous  glands  of  these  parts.  There  has  long  lieen  a  di.scussion  among  physi- 
cians as  to  the  therapeutical  value  of  mercurial  preparations,  particularly  as  to  calomel, 
and  its  power  of  influencing  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  and  diminishing  inflammation.  It 
s^'cms  proper  therefore  to  .siy  that  in  the  experience  of  the  most  successful  physicians  it 
is  found  that  the  administration  of  small  and  oft  repeated  doses  of  calomel  in  cases  of 
C.  1.  is  attended,  as  a  rule,  with  decidedly  beneficial  results;  so  that  in  the  course  of  two 
or  tliree  days,  frequently  in  a  few  hours,  a  change  takes  jilace  for  the  Ijetter  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  fecal  evacuations  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  patient.  The  admitdstration 
of  the  calomel  alone,  given  in  a  Mule  pulverized  sugar,  slightly  moistened  and  jjlacedon 
tlir  child's  tongue,  in  quantities  from  one  twelfth  to  one  quarter  of  a  grain,  and  repeated 
every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  will  often  produce  decided  relief;  but  it  is  generally  a<lvis- 
able,  or  neces.^ary,  al.so  to  give  a  slight  opiate,  such  as  paragoric  elixir,  and  ])erhaps  a 
few  drops  of  the  tincture  or  aromatic  syrup  of  rhubarb.  The  calomel  must  be  persisted 
in  for  several  days  after  the  evacuations  have  become  natural,  although  not  given  so 
often.  It  is  a  rule  with  but  few  exceptions  among  physicians  of  experience,  that  an 
infant  cannot  be  salivated.  On  the  contrary,  the  child  grows  strong  and  hearty  under 
the  use  of  calomel  in  those  cases  when  the  secretions  are  much  deranged  and  the  sy.stem 
reduced.  In  doses  sutliciently  small  it  undoubtedly  possesses  the  power  of  improving 
assimilation.  Warm  baths,  or  rather  warm  sponging,  and  general  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  preservation  of  an  equable  temperature,  sliouhl  not  l)e  neglected.  Patients 
who  ciuuiot  be  removed  to  the  country,  may  l)e  taken  out  in  an  easy  carriage  and 
wJieeletl  on  the  shady  side  of  the  street,  or  in  a  park  or  grove. 

CHOLES  T££IN£  is  one  of  tliose  bodies  which  are  termed  by  chemists  lipoids,  or  non- 
saponitiable  fats.  It  was  originally  discovered  in  gall-stones,  but  is  now  recognized  as 
an  ordinary  constituent  (although  "occurring  in  very  minute  quantity)  of  bile,  blood,  and 
the  tissue  of  tlie  brain,  ll  likewise  occurs  in  pus,  the  couteuts  of  cysts,  and  other  mor- 
bid fluid  products. 

It  separates  from  its  .solutions  in  glistening  nacreous  scales,  which,  when  examined 
under  the  micro.scope,  ajijiear  as  very  thin  rhondjic  tablets,  whose  obtuse  angles  are 
100^  30',  and  whose  acute  angles  are  7!)  ciO  .  Different  formnliL'  have  been  assigned  for 
its  composition,  the  one  generally  accepted  being  CstIIs.O.  It  is  not  always  very  easy 
of  defection  in  ahimal  fluids,  l>ut  if,  l)y  its  insolidiility  in  water,  acids,  and  alkalies,  and 
its  solultility  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  it  lias  been  recognized  as  a  fatty  sul)stance,  it 
nniy  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  similar  substances  by  the  measurement  of  the 
angles  of  its  rhombic  tablets.  The  best  method  of  preparing  C.  is  by  boiling  gall-stones 
containing  it  in  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  solution  while  hot.  From  this  hot  filtered 
solution  it  crystallizes  as  the  fluid  cools. 

Chemistshave  obtained  suli^tances  known  as  cholesterilins  and  cholcsterones  from 
the  decomposition  of  cliolcsterine. 

CHOLET,  a  t.  of  France,  in  tlie  department  of  Maine-et-Loire,  on  the  right  bank  of 
tlie  Maine.  32  m.  s.w.  of  Ansrers.  Here,  durimr  the  Vendean  war,  two  actions  were 
fouirht  in  1793.  in  both  of  which  the  royalists  were  defeated.  In  the  first,  they  lost 
their  brave  gen.  Honchamps:  and  tiic  second  drove  them  across  the  Loire,  thus  vir- 
tually deciding  the  war  against  them.  It  has  manufactures  of  fine  woolen  and  mixed 
fabrics,  and  leather,  and  a  trade  in  cattle.     Poj).  '76,  12,335. 

CHOLU  LA,  a  once  flourishing,  but  now  decayed,  t.  of  Mexico,  60  m.  to  the  c.s.e.  of 
the  capital,  and  15  to  tlie  w.n.w^  of  La  Puebla. '  Cortes  found  in  it  20,000  houses,  and 
as  T^.any  more  in  the  suburbs,  and  also  400  temples.  Now  tlie  place  contains  only  about 
10,000  inhabitants.     Its  most  remarkable  memorial  of  aboriginal  times  is  a  pyramid  of 
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clay  and  brick,  s\irmoimted  oa  the  top  by  a  chapel  of  Spanish  origin.  Its  height  is  177 
ft.,  while  the  side  of  its  base  measures  480  yards.  C.  stands  on  the  table-laud  of 
Anahuac,  at  an  elevation  of  6,912  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

CHOMEL,  AuGLSTE  Fk.\N{;ois,  1788-1858;  a  French^ physician  long  employed  in 
the  Paris  hospitals;  autiior  of  E^sai  sitr  les  liheutiKitisnws;  EUinenta  ihi  Pathologie  generale; 
and  Traite  dts  Jievres  et  den  JlalacUes  jyestikntu'Ues.  He  was  made  professor  of  medicine 
at  tlie  faculty  of  Paris,  as  successor  to  Laennec.  He  had  a  more  lucrative  practice  than 
any  otlier  physician  in  France. 

CHONDA,  a  t.  of  Gvvalior,  18  m.  to  the  n.w.  of  the  fort  of  the  latter  name,  in  lat.  26' 
27'  n.,  and  long.  78"  east.  It  claims  notice  merely  as  the  scene  of  a  decisive  victory 
gained  by  sir  Hugh,  afterwards  lord  Gough,  over  the  Mahrattas,  on  29th  Dec,  1843. 

CHON  DRINE.     See  Gelatine. 

CHONDROPTERY  Gil.     See  Cartilaginous  Fishes. 

CHO'NETES,  a  genus  of  fossil  brachiopodous  raollu.sca,  nearly  allied  to  the  well-known 
genus  prod'ici'cs.  It  is  characterized  by  its  transversely-oblong  shell,  and  by  having  the 
long  margin  of  the  ventral  valve  armed  with  a  series  of  tubular  spines.  Twenty-nine 
species  have  been  descriljed  from  the  paleozoic  formations. 

CHONOS  ARCHIPELAGO,  a  group  of  islands  off  the  w.  coast  of  Patagonia,  lat  44°  to 
46'  .s.,  long.  74'  to  73  west.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  tlie  most  westerly,  all  are 
bare  and  scantily  peopled,  though  several  are  of  considerable  extent. 

CHOXS,  or  KiioNsou,  an  Egyptian  deity  Avorshiped,  at  Tliebes  as  the  great  eldest 
son  of  Amen-Ra  and  Mut,  and  "identified  with  the  moon.  The  Greeks  thought  him 
to  be  a  form  of  Hercules.  Like  Horus,  he  is  represented  as  a  youthful  god.  his  form 
mummied,  wearing  the  lock  of  hair  at  the  right  side  of  his  head,  and  a  skull-cap 
surmounted  by  the  full  and  dichotomized  lunar  disk;  or  hawk-headed,  wearing  the 
same.  He  holds  a  crook  and  whip.  He  was  a  celestial  deity,  and  at  a  later  time 
connected  with  Tlioth,  and  was  said  to  have  proceeded  from  Nu  or  Han,  the  celes- 
tial waters.  A  tablet  found  in  a  temple  at  Karnak  which  was  dedicated  to  this  god, 
records  the  departure  of  C.  in  his  ark  in  the  16th  year  of  the  reign  of  Kameses 
XII.  to  the  land  of  Baktan  to  expel  a  demon  which  had  possessed  the  daughter  of 
a  king  of  that  country  and  sister  of  the  queen  of  Egypt.  He  succeeded,  and  returned 
iu  his  ark  17  years  later.  Tlie  worship  of  C.  appears  to  have  been  common  in  the 
Ptolemaic  period,  and  figures  of  the  god  in  porcelain  and  broii/p  are  not  uncommon. 
He  represents  the  youngest,  as  Amnion  did  the  oldest,  of  the  d!vin  •  circle. 

CIIOXTA'LES,  a  district  of  Nicaragua,  n.e.  of  lakes  Xicaiagia  and  Managua,  tra- 
versed by  the  Cordilleras,  along  the  slopes  of  which  are  valuable  mines.  There  are  a 
number  of  small  towns  peopled  chietiy  by  native  Indians.  Some  of  the  gold  mines  now 
worked  by  them  were  worked  by  the  early  Spanish  adventurers.  There  is  a  bed  of 
coal  near  lake  Nicaragua.  The  grassy  plains  among  the  mountains  support  large 
herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  Tropiciil  fruits  grow  abundantly,  and  there  is  good  tim- 
ber in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mines. 

CHO  PIN  (Scotch,  chappiu),  the  name  of  a  Scotch  liquid  measure  equivalent  to  the 
English  quart. 

CHOPIN,  Frederic,  a  distinguished  Polish  pianist  and  musical  composer.  He  w-as 
b.  at  Zelazowa-wola,  near  Warsaw,  in  1810,  and  studied  music  at  Waistiw  under  ])rof. 
Joseph  Eisner.  An  exile  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Paris,  where  he  lived  admired  both  pr.^fessionally  and  in  society.  His  liealth,  always 
delicate,  broke  down  in  1837.  when  he  went  for  a  time  to  Majorca,  from  which  he  after- 
wards returned,  benefited  by  the  change.  After  again  suffering  much  from  illness  and 
depression  of  spirits,  he  visited  England  and  Scotland  in  1848,  and  in  London  was  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm  in  public  and  jirivate.  He  never  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of 
this  journey,  but  died  in  Paris,  17th  Oct.,  1849,  and  was  buried,  by  his  desire,  beside 
Bellini,  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la-Chaise.  His  composition.s,  restricted  to  pianoforte 
music,  are  in  high  esteem  among  musicians,  and  consist  chiefly  of  preludes,  nolturnos, 
polonaises,  mazurkas,  and  valses,  with  a  few  concertos  and  sonatas.  They  are  pervaded 
by  a  sensitive,  restless,  and  highly  poetic  fancy,  and  abound  in  subtle  ideas,  graceful  and 
original  harmonic  effects,  and  rich  ornamentation.  The  so-called  polonaises,  mazurkas, 
and  valses  are  not  dance  music,  but  dreamy  compositions  suggestive  of  the  rhythm  and 
character  of  these  dances,  in  which  the  peculiarities  of  Polish  national  music  are  blended 
with  French  elegance  and  taste. 

CHOPINE  (Spanish,  rhapin),  a  high  clog,  or  slipper,  deriving  its  name,  as  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  sound  cfurp,  chop,  made  by  the  wearers  in  walking.  Chopines  were  of 
eastern  origin,  but  were  introduced  into  England  from  Venice  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. They  were  worn  by  ladies  under  tlie  shoes,  and  were  usually  made  of  wood 
covered  with  leather,  often  of  various  colors,  and  frequently  painted  and  gilded..  Some 
of  them  were  as  much  as  half  a  yard  high;  and  in  Venice,  where  the}-  Avere  usually 
wori>,  their  height  distinguished  the  quality  of  the  lady.  The  C.  is  mentioned  by 
Shakespeare  in  Hamlet. 
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CHOPTANK  RIVER  rises  in  Delaware,  and  flows  s.w.  through  that  state  and 
Jlaiylaud,  forming  a  wide  estuary  as  it  uears  Chesapeake  bay,  into  which  it  empties. 
It  is  navigable  lor  small  vessels  for  about  50  miles. 

CHOEA  GIC  MONUMENTS.  The  choragus,  or  person  at  Alliens  who,  on  behalf  of  his 
tribe,  had  supported  tlie  chorus  (q.  v.),  and  who,  in  competition  with  the  other  tribes, 
bad  exhibited  the  best  musical  or  theatrical  performance,  received  a  tripod  for  a  prize; 
l)Ut  he  had  the  expense  of  consecratmg  it,  and  of  building  the  monument  on  which  it 
was  placed.  There  was  at  Athens  a  whole  street  formed  by  these  monuments,  called 
the  "street  of  the  tripods."  The  figure  represents  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  "  lantern  of  Demosthenes." 

CHOBALE',  a  musical  term  adopted  from  the  German,  means  a  melody  to  which 
sacred  hynuisor  i)salms  are  sung  in  public  worship  by  the  whole  congregation  in  unison. 
The  melody  of  the  C.  moves  in  notes  of  a  slow  and  strictly  measured  progression,  and  of 
a  solemn  and  dignified  character  that  di-sposes  the  mind  to  devotion.  Although  the 
term  C.  is  now  always  applied  to  the  music  of  the  Protestant  church,  it  belonged  to  the 
Christian  church  at  all  limes,  as  melodies  still  in  use  can  be  traced  with  certainty  to 
have  been  sung  by  the  congregations  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity.  Among  these 
is  the  song  of  praise  by  St.  Ambrose,  still  retained  in  the  Lutheran  church,  to  the 
words  "Ilerr,  Gott,  dich  loben  wir."  TheC.  is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
mu.sic,  as  vocal  music  was  the  only  kind  u.^ed  in  worship  imtil  far  on  in  the  middle 
eges.  Tlie  C.  is  precisely  what  our  psalm-tune  is,  or  rather  what  it  formerly  was,  and 
'^'iglit  again  to  become.  The  pure,  simple  C.  has,  in  a  great  degree,  been  cast  aside  in 
the  Briti.sii  isles,  and  its  place  occupied  by  tunes  of  a  comparatively  puerile  style,  which 
are  f  reciuently  only  adaptations  of  operatic  songs  and  other  profane  pieces. 

CHORAL  MUSIC,  the  ancient  music  of  the  church.  Music  in  parts  for  different 
voices,     bee  Sacjikd  Music. 

CHORAL  SERVICE,  the  musical  service  of  the  English  church,  celebrated  by  a  fidl 
complement  of  clergymen  and  choristers  in  a  cathedral  church,  and  when  all  those  parts 
of  tiie  servic  are  sung  as  ordered  in  the  rubrics. 

CHORD.  The  C.  of  an  arc  of  a  curve  is  a  straight  line  joining  its  two  extremitie!5.  A 
Scale  of  Cuokds  is  used  in  laying  olT  angles.  It  is  thus  constructed:  Let  AB  be 
tlic  radius  ot"  the  circle  to  which  the  scale  is  to  be  adapted.  With 
center  A  and  radius  AB  describe  a  qinulrant  BEC.  Divide  the 
quadrantal  arc  BEC  into  nine  equal  parts  BD,  DP],  etc.  Tiiis  may 
be  done  by  taking  a  radius  eqfial  to  AB,  and  from  the  centers  B 
and  C  cutting  the  arc  in  G  and  F.  As  the  radius  is  always  equal 
to  the  chord  of  60"  or  |  of  a  quadrant,  the  arc  CB  is  thus  divided 
into  three  equal  parts,  BF,  FG,  GC,  and  each  of  these  parts  may 
then  be  trisected  by  trial,  as  no  direct  method  is  known.  Draw  the 
chord  of  tlie  (luadrant  BC;  from  B  as  a  center,  and  the  chord  of  BD 
as  a  radins,  describe  an  arc  cutting  BC  at  10;  witii  llie  chord  of  BE 
as  a  radius,  describe  an  arc  cutting  BC  in  ^0;  with  tiie  chord  of  BF, 
describe  an  arc  cutting  B('  in  :J();  and  in  a  similar  manner,  find  the  divisions  40,  .W,  00, 
70.  80.  Then  the  arcs  BD,  BE,  BF,  being  arcs  of  10",  20",  30°,  etc.,  respectively,  the 
distances  from  B  to  10.  20,  30,  etc.,  are  the  chords  of  arcs  of  10°,  20%  30°,  etc. ;  so  that 
BC;  is  a  scale  of  chords  for  every  10°,  from  0'  to  90°.  To  lay  down  or  measure  angles 
with  such  a  scale,  the  arc  of  measurement  must  be  described  with  the  chord  of  60°. 

CHORD,  in  music,  is  tiie  simultaneous  and  harmonious  union  of  dilTerent  sounds,  at 
fir-t  intiiiliveiy  recognized  liy  the  ear.  and  afterwards  reduced  to  a  science  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  laws  or  rules  of  harmony.  See  IIaumony.  Chords  may  con.sist  of  from  two 
to  five  parts.  Absolute  cliords  of  two  parts  arc  produced  only  by  thirds  or  .sevenths. 
Ciiords  of  more  than  two  parts  arc  either  fundamental  chords  or  inversions  of  them,  and 
are  divided  into  concords  and  discords.  Tlie  union  of  sounds  in  all  chords  will  lie 
found,  on  analyzing  their  component  parts,  to  be  an  admixture  of  major  and  minor  thirds. 
The  common  chord,  or  trias  haiinom'ca  perfecta,  is  the  ba.sis  of  all  liarmony,  and  con- 
sists of  a  bass  note,  or  prime,  with  its  third  and  fifth  above,  thus:  F/U — - — ^.     These 

•>       -5-       .      . 
tiireo  sounds  are  at  the  distance  of  a  third  from  each  other.     When  the  lowest  third  is  the 
greater  third,  as  above,  the  C.  is  a  major  chord;  but  when  the  lowest  third  is  the  lesser, 

thus:  Fifc^^^tf \,  the  C.  is  called  a  minor  chord.     A  chord  of  two  minor  thirds  com- 

bined  is  called  diminislied,  as  the  inten-al  from  the  lowest  note  to  the  highest  is  less  than 

a  perfect  fifth,  thus;  Fifc — »^^^^.     The  common  C.  admits  of  two  inversions,  accord- 
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ing  as  one  or  other  of  its  notes  is  made  the  bass,  or  lo-v\-est  note  of  the  C,  thus: 


E^^wm^m^ 


Fiindameutal  Chord.  1st  inversion.  2d  inversion. 
By  adding  another  third  above  tlie  common  C,  a  C.  of  four  parts  is  produced,  wliich  is 
called  tlie  cliord  of  the  seventh,  because  the  highest  note  is  a  seventh  above  tlie  bass. 
When  the  C.  of  the  seventh  is  produced  on  tlie  fifth  of  the  scale,  it  is  then  called  the 
domiuiint  .seventh,  which  is  the  most  perfect  species  of  the  C.  It  then  consists  of  a  major 
third,  i)erfect  (ifth,  and  seventh,  the  minor,  which  is  the  next  harmonic  produced  by- 
nature  above  the  lifth.  The  C.  of  the  seventh  may  also  be  formed  on  any  of  the  notes 
of  the  major  or  minor  scale  taken  as  a  bass  note,  which  produces  the  varieties  of  major, 
minor,  and  diminished  sevenths,  thus: 
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Dominant  7th.    Major  7th.        Minor  7th.  Diminished  7th. 

The  C.  of  the  seventh  admits  of  three  inversion-^,  according  as  the  notes  above  the  funda- 
mental note  are  used  as  bass  notes.  From  its  nature,  it  requires  a  resolution,  and  is 
therefore  always  followed  by  a  common  C.  whose  fundamental  bass  is  a  fifth  below  tliat 
of  tlie  seventh.'  For  the  C.  of  the  ninth,  see  Hakmony.  The  first  proper  arranged  sys- 
tem of  chords  is  l)y  Rameau,  in  1720,  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  extended  and 
improved  by  ]Marpurg,  Kirenberger,  G.  Weber,  F.  Schneider,  iNIarx,  and  the  late  pro- 
fessor S.  W.  Deliu  of  Berlin. 

CHOEE'A  (Gr.  rJto)'ei(i,ii  dancing  or  jumping),  a  disease  popularly  called  St.  Vitus's  dance, 
and  consisting  of  a  tendency  to  involuntaiy  and  irregular  muscular  contractions  of  the 
limbs  and  face,  the  mind  and  the  functions  of  thebram  generally  being  cjuite  unaffected. 
The  spasms  of  C.  differ  from  those  of  most  other  convulsive  affections  in  being  unac- 
companied either  by  pain  or  by  rigidity;  being,  in  fact,  momentary  jerking  movements, 
indicating  rather  a  want  of  control  of  the  will  over  the  muscles,  than  any  real  excess  of 
their  contractions.  In  some  cases,  the  disease  resembles  merely  an  exaggeration  of  the 
restlessness  and  "fidgetiness"  common  among  children;  in  others,  it  goes  so  far  as  to  be 
a  very  serious  malady,  and  may  even  threaten  life.  Fatal  cases,  however,  are  fortu- 
nately very  rare,  and"  in  the  large  majority  of  instances  the  disease  yields  readily  to 
treatment  ca'-efuliy  pursued,  or  disappears  spontaneously  as  the  patient  grows  up.  C. 
is  a  disease  much  more  common  among  children  of  6  years  old,  and  upwards,  than  at 
any  other  period  of  life;  it  is  also  mo;-e  common  among  female  ciiildren  than  among 
males.  The  treatment  generally  pursued  is  the  use  of  metallic  tonics,  such  as  zinc, 
copper,  iron,  and  arsenic  (the  last,  perhaps,  the  best),  sometimes  preceded  or  accompa- 
nied by  purgatives.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  also  to  be  recommended;  and  gymnas- 
tics aff'ord  material  aid  in  the  cure.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  name  St.  Vitus's  dance 
(dance  of  St.  Weit)  was  applied  originally  in  Germany  to  a  different  form  of  disease 
from  that  above  referred  to — one  closely  approaching  in  its  characters  the  epidemic 
"dancing  mania,"  which,  in  Italy,  was  called  tarautism  (q.v.). 

CHOREPIS'COPI,  an  order  of  ministers  of  ancient  origin,  whose  functions  were  to 
assist  city  bishops  in  rural  districts  or  remote  places.  They  acted  in  a  suliordinate  capa- 
city, and  possessed  limited  powers,  acting  as  colleagues  or  vicars  of  the  bishops.  They 
possessed  the  privilege  of  attending  councils  in  their  own  right,  and  not  merely  as  sub- 
stitutes for  bishops.  "  At  first  they  were  confined  to  the  eastern  church,  but  began  to 
multiply  in  the  western  church  in  the  oth  century.  They  were  succeeded  after  the  10th 
c.  by  archdeacons,  vicars-general,  and  rural  deans.  In  the  east  the  order  was  abolished 
by  the  council  of  Rodicea  about  365  a.d. 

CHORLEY,  a  t.  in  Lancashire,  on  a  hill  on  the  Chor,  9  m.  s.s.e.  of  Preston.  It  has 
an  ancient  parish  church,  supposed  to  be  of  Norman  origin,  and  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton-yarn, jaconets,  muslins,  fancy  goods,  calicoes,  and  ginghams.  In  the  vicinity  are 
several  coal-mines,  a  lead-mine,  besides  mines  and  quarries  of  iron,  alum,  slates,  mill- 
stones, etc.     Pop.  '71,  16,864. 

CHORLEY,  Henry  FoTnEKorLL,  1808-72;  an  Englisli  author  Avho  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  musical  criticism.  After  long  effort  he  got  a  positif)n  on  the  London  Athcnamm, 
and  for  35  years  conducted  the  musical  departuient  of  that  journal.  He  wrote  on  other 
subjects  besides  music,  producing  the  librettos  of  the  Amber  WitcJi;  the  Mai/  Queen:  St. 
Cecilia;  KeniUcorth;  Ihe  Sapphire  Necklace;  and  Fan st.  Other  of  his  works  are.  Conti 
the  Discarded,  and  Other  Talen;  Sketches  of  a  Seajiort  Toitn;  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Hemans; 
Lion,  a  Tale  of  the  Coteries;  Wisic  and  Manners  in  France  and  Germany;  Powfret; 
Criticisms  on  .Vodern  German  Music;  and  Thirty  Tears'  Musical  Becollections. 

CTTOROID  COAT      See  Eye,  ante. 

CHO  BUS,  among  tne  ancients,  meant  a  band  of  singers  and  dancers  employed  on 
festive  occasions  ot"  great  pomp,  and  also  in  the  performance  of  tragedy  and  comedy 
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on  the  stai^c.  In  tlie  time  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  the  C.  consisted  of  a  group  of  persons, 
male  and  female,  who  remained  on  the  stage  during  the  whole  performance  as  specta- 
tors, or  rather  as  witnesses.  When  a  pause  took  place  in  the  acting,  the  C.  either  sang 
or  spoke  verses  having  reference  to  the  subject  represented,  which  served  to  increase 
the  impression  or  sensation  produced  In*  the  performers.  At  times,  the  C.  seemed  to  . 
take  part  with  or  against  the  persons  in  the  drama,  by  advice,  comfort,  exhortation,  or 
dissuasion.  In  earl}'  times,  the  C.  was  verv  large,  sometimes  consisting  of  upwards  of 
fifty  persons,  but  afterwards  it  was  mucli  reduced.  Its  leader  was  termed  the  cory- 
phaeus. The  charge  of  organizing  it  was  considered  a  great  honor  among  tlie  citizens 
of  Athens.  The  person  ai)pointed  for  this  purpose  was  called  thec/i(/raf/ns.  The  honor 
was  very  expensive,  as  the  clioragus  had  to  pay  all  the  expenses  incurred  in  training 
the  members  of  the  C.  to  perform  their  parts  etlicieutly.  They  were,  besides,  fed  and 
lodged  by  him  during  training-time,  and  he  had  also  to  provide  for  them  masks  and 
dresses.  At  times,  the  C.  was  divided,  and  spoke  or  sang  antiphonally.  These  divisions 
moved  from  side  to  side  of  the  stage,  from  which  movement  originated  the  naming  of 
the  single  songs  or  stanzas,  such  as  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode.  How  the  musical 
element  of  the  ancient  C.  was  constituted  or  composed,  is  not  known  with  any  certainty. 
Possibly,  it  was  only  a  kind  of  rhytiimic  al  declamation,  and  doubtless  very  simple.  It 
was  accompanied  by  tlutes  in  uni.son.  With  the  decline  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  C. 
also  fell  into  disuse;  and  only  lately  has  there  been  an  attempt  to  produce  the  same  on 
the  stage  in  tlie  manner  of  the  ancients,  as,  for  example,  in  Sdiiller's  Bride  of  Mcmna. 
Tbe  nuisic  which  has  been  set  in  modern  times  to  some  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  does  not 
give  the  least  idea  of  the  original  music. 

In  modern  times,  by  (.'.  is  understood  the  union  of  singers  or  musicians  for  the  joint 
pe;fi)rmance  of  a  musical  work  C.  is  also  the  name  given  to  a  musical  com- 
po-iiion  for  numerous  voices,  either  with  or  without  accompaniment,  and  intended 
til  express  the  united  feelings  of  a  multitude.  The  musical  C.  is  tbe  only  artistic 
means  by  which  a  simultaneou.s  movement  or  sentiment  of  a  multitude  can  be 
represented  in  the  drama,  the  language  or  text  being  always  of  a  simple  rhythm, 
permitting  only  of  a  limited  movement  suited  to  the  comljinatiou  of  a  mul- 
titude. It  is,  however,  not  always  necessary  that  every  i)art  of  the  C.  should  mani- 
fest tlie  same  feeling  or  .sentiment.  Two  or  more  parts  of  the  C.  may  act  against  each 
other,  as  suits  the  purport  of  the  drama.  Double,  triple,  and  quadruple  choruses  are 
foimd  in  the  old  Italian  compositions  for  the  church.  In  modern  times,  the  C.  is  much 
used,  and  with  great  effect,  in  operas,  especially  those  of  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner. 
In  oratorio,  the  0.  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  numbers  now  employed  to  sing 
the  C.  far  exceed  anything  attempted  a  century  ago;  but  this  is  not  always  an  advan- 
taire.  for  the  tempi  must  necessarily  be  taken  much  more  slowly,  which  lias  a  sluggish 
effect;  while  increase  in  the  number  of  voices  does  not  always  ]iroduce  a  greater  power 
of  sound.  Tiie  C.  of  35  well-trained  voices  from  the  pojxj's  chapel,  who  sang  at  the 
coronation  of  Napoleon  I.,  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  produced  a  far  greater 
and  more  wonderful  effect  when  tliey  entered  singing  the  Tu  en  Pcfn/x,  tiian  another  C. 
of  hundreds  of  voices,  and  80  harps,  that  had  been  assembhid  and  trained  for  the  same 
occasion,  in  expectation  of  surpassing  all  that  man  could  imagine.  The  greater 
the  number,  the  greater  is  the  dilliculty  in  obtaining  unity. — C,  in  organ-building,  is  the 
name  given  to  stops  of  the  mixture  species,  some  of  which  contain  2,  'A,  4,  5,  0,  or  more 
pipes  to  each  note,  tuned  at  con.souant  intervals  iu  relation  to  the  fundamental  stops. 

CHOSE  T.v  ACTION,  in  the  law  of  England,  is  that  kind  of  property  which  consists 
not  in  po.ssession,  but  in  the  legal  right  to  possess.  As  this  right  can,  in  general,  be 
vindicated  and  made  av;  liable  only  by  means  of  an  action,  the  projxjrty  to  wliicli  it 
relates,  whether  real  or  p(;rsonaI,  is  called  a  thing  {ren  or  ehoxe)  in  action,  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  thing  already  in  possession.  Money  due  upon  bonds  and  bills,  goods  bought 
and  not  yet  delivered,  are  examples  of  choses  in  action,  as  is  also  the  right  to  compen- 
sation for  damage  occasioned  by  breach  of  contract.  "By  the  strict  rule  of  the  ancient 
common  law,  no  cho.se  of  action  could  Ix;  assigned  or  gnuited  over,  lx?cause  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  great  encouragement  to  litigiousness,  if  a  man  were  allowed  to  make 
over  to  a  stranger  hiii  right  of  going  to  law.  [See  Ch.\mpki£TV.  |  IJut  this  nicety  is  now 
not  so  far  regarded  as  to  render  such  a  transaction  really  ineffectual.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  substance,  a  valid  and  constant  practice;  though,  in  compliance  with  the  ancient 
principle,  the  form  of  assigning  a  chose  in  action  is  in  the  nature  of  a  declaration  of 
trust,  and  an  agreement  to  permit  the  assignee  to  make  u.se  of  tiie  name  of  the  assigner, 
in  onler  to  recover  po.'^session.  .  .  .  The  king  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  for 
he  inii:ht  always  either  grant  or  receive  a  chose  in  action  by  assignment;  and  our  courts 
of  <(/>iifi/,  making  the  rule  itself  give  way  to  the  expediency,  in  a  commercial  i>oint  of 
view,  of  facilitating  the  transfer  of  property,  allow  the  assignment  of  a  chose  in  action 
as  freely  and  ilirectly  as  the  lair  (1(m;s  that  of  a  chose  in  possession." — Stephen's  Commen- 
tariex,  ii.  p.  45.  One  would  imasrine  that  the  more  convenient  and  philosophical  aiTange- 
ment  would  be,  by  the  interposition  of  the  legislature,  to  make  law  conform  at  once  to 
equity  and  expediency. 

ClIOSKOES.     See  KuosRU,  ante. 
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CHOTA  NAGPOB.E',  or  Nagpore  the  Less,  one  of  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal, 
.contuiuing  5  British  collectorates,  besides  7  tributary  minor  states.  The  area  of  tlie 
'British  divisions  is  28,482  sq.ui.,  and  in  1871  the  pop.  was  3,419,591,  consisting  cliietly 
of  aboriginal  tribes  who  are  little  removed  from  barbarians.  The  country  is  for  the 
most  part  wild  and  hilly,  consisting  of  an  undulatmg  plateau  3,0U0  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Its  chief  products  are  coal,  jute,  tea,  and  indigo;  iron  is  also  found.  From  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  tract,  the  temperature  varies  considerably,  ranging  iu  winter  from  32''  to  62°, 
and  iu  summer  from  78°  to  98'. 

CHOTEAU,  a  co.  in  Montana,  on  the  Canadian  border,  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Missouri  river,  drained  by  the  Missouri,  the  Dog,  Milk,  Arrow,  Teton,  Judith,  Bear,  and 
other  rivers;  about  12,500  sq.m. ;  pop. '80,  o058,  besides  Indians.     Co.  seat.  Fort  Benton. 

CHOTYN,  KiiOTiN,  or  Ciioczin,  a  t.  in  Bessarabia,  on  the  river  Dneister,  45  m. 
6.W.  of  Kamieniec;  pop.  '67,  20,917.  It  is  a  fortitied  military  post,  and  once  belonged 
to  the  Turks,  but  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1739. 

CHOUANS  were  bands  of  insurgent  royalists,  who,  during  the  French  revolution, 
organized  a  reactionary  movement  in  Brittany.  They  obtained  their  name  from  their 
leader,  Jean  Cottereau.  This  person,  w^ho  had  been  a  smuggler,  went  by  the  name  of 
Chouan— a  corruption,  it  is  said,  of  cfuit-huaiit  ("  screech-owl  ") — because,  while  he  and 
his  accomplices  were  engaged  in  their  nocturnal  work,  they  were  wont  to  be  warned  of 
their  danger  by  some  one  on  the  watch  imitating  the  cry  of  this  bird.  At  the  period  of 
the  revolt,  however,  he  followed  the  humble  occupation  of  a  clog-maker.  The  first  indi- 
cations of  an  anti-revolutionary  spirit  in  Brittany  manifested  themselves  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1791,  when  several  trees  of  liberty  were  destroyed  at  night,  and  other  more 
serious  outrages  committed.  These  disturbances  were  fomented  by  seditious  priests. 
In  1792,  and  insurrection  was  planned  by  the  marquis  de  la  llouarie,  with  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  the  two  brothers  of  Louis  XVL  The  agents  of  the  marquis  entered 
into  communications  with  Jean  Cottereau — well  known  for  the  reckless  audacity  of  his 
character — and  other  smugglers;  but  having  the  misfortune  to  be  arrested,  the  carrying 
out  of  the  insurrection  devolved  upon  the  latter.  The  Cliouanerie,  as  the  insurrection 
was  called,  at  first  digraced  itself,  both  by  the  drunken  license  and  the  cruelty  which 
marked  it.  After  several  successful  exploits  of  the  guerrilla  sort,  Jean  Cottereau  perished 
in  an  engagement  which  took  place  on  the  28th  July,  1794,  near  the  wood  of  Misdon,  the 
theater  of  liis  first  efforts.  Before  this,  however,  other  and  more  illustrious  leaders  had 
appeared  in  Brittany  to  direct  the  movement,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Georges  Cadou- 
dal  (q.v.)  and  Charette.  Through  their  endeavors  it  was  more  widely  extended,  and  for 
a  time  seemed  likely  to  imperil  the  security  of  France,  but  was  suppressed  towards  the 
close  of  1799.  Petty  spurts  of  insurrection,  however,  broke  out  till  about  1803,  when 
the  Chouanene  ceased  for  awhile.  In  1814-15,  it  again  made  its  appearance  on  both 
sides  of  the  Loire;  and  after  the  Julj'  revolution,  was  once  more  excited  by  the  duchess 
of  Berry  on  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  but  crushed  by  the  energetic  measures 
taken  by  ^I.  Thiers. 

CHOUGH,  Fregilvs,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  crow  family  {corvidcn),  but  approaching  to 
the  characters  and  appearance  of  the  starlings  (sturnkke).  The  length  of  the  bill  has 
induced  some  naturalists,  among  whom  was  Cuvier,  to  place  them  beside  the  hoopoes' 
but  this  is  now  generally  regarded  as  an  error;  they  agree  with  crows  in  having  their  nos- 
trils covered  with  stiff  bristles  directed  forward,  and  in  their  habits.  The  beak  is  longer 
than  the  head,  strong,,  arched,  and  pointed.  The  tail  is  slightly  rounded.  The  only 
European  species  is  the  common  C. ,  sometimes  called  the  Cornish  C,  or  red-legged  crow 
{F,  grarubts),  a  widely  distributed  but  very  local  bird,  inhabiting  the  Swiss  Alps,  the 
high  mountains  of  Spain,  of  Greece,  of  India,  and  of  Persia,  the  s.  of  Siberia,  the  n.  of 
Africa,  and  some  parts  of  the  British  sea-coasts;  but  almost  exclusively  confined  to  sit- 
uations where  there  are  high  cliffs.  In  these  it  generally  makes  its  nest;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, in  ruined  towers.  Its  long  hooked  claws  enable  it  to  cling  easily  to  a  rough  rock, 
but  it  .seems  unwilling  even  to  set  its  feet  on  turf.  It  lives  in  societies  like  the  rook.  It 
feeds  on  insects,  berries,  grubs,  and  grain.  It  is  easily  tamed,  becomes  very  familiar  and 
forward,  and  exhibits  in  the  highest  degree  the  curiosity,  the  pilfering  disposition,  and 
the  delight  in  brilliant  or  glittering  objects,  which  also  characterize  others  of  the  crow 
family. — Other  species  of  C.  are  known,  natives  of  Australia,  Java,  etc.  Some  natural- 
ists unite  the  chocards  and  the  choughs  into  one  genus. 

CHOULES,  John  Overton,  d.d.,  1801-56;  a  native  of  England,  who  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1824.  In  1827,  he  became  minister  of  the  Second  Baptist  church  in 
Newport,  R.  I.  Six  years  later,  he  went  to  New  Bedford;  in  1837,  to  Buffalo;  in  1841,  to 
the  Sixth  street  Baptist  church  in  New  York;  and  in  1843,  to  the  church  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  near  Boston.  In  1847,  he  returned  to  his  Newport  church;  and  in  1854,  accompa- 
nied commodore  Vanderbilt  in  his  yacht  voyage  to  Europe.  Among  his  publications 
are  Touiig  Americ am  Abroad,  and  Tltc  Cruise  of  the  North  Star  (the  commodore's  yacht). 
He  also  contributed  to  and  edited  several  historical  works. 

CHOUTEAU,  AuGUSTE,  1739-1829;  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  and  a  pioneer  in 
north-western  settlements.  With  his  brother  Pierre  he  was  the  founder  of  the  present 
city  of  St.  Louis. 
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CHOUTEAU,  PitRKE.  1749-1849;  brother  of  Auguste,  and  with  him  the  founder  of 
St.  Louis,  ^vhere  they  settled  in  1704.  Tiic  two  were  members  of  an  expedition  under 
Laclede,  .sent  by  the  French  government  of  Louisiana  to  open  trade  in  the  region  of 
the  Mi.ssouri  and  upper  Mississippi.  The  brothers  remained  in  St.  Louis  all  their  lives, 
Auguste  reaching  9U  and  Pierre  100  years  of  age.  They  were  the  heads  of  large  fami- 
lies of  high  standing  and  great  wealth  and  inriuence  in  .Missouri  and  adjoining  states. 

CHOUTEAU,  PiKUUE,  1789-1865;  son  of  Pierre  the  founder  of  St.  Louis.  He  was 
all  his  life  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  following  the  Indian  tribes  as  the}'  retired  before 
white  encroachment,  and  establishing  trading-posts  in  many  remote  points.  In  lSo4, 
he  and  his  associates  bought  the  fur-trade  interests  of  .John  .Jacob  Astor,  and  extended 
their  operations  over  all  the  regions  e.  of  the  Rocky  mountains  down  to  ^Mexico. 
Chouteau  was  a  member  of  llie  convention  that  framed  tlie  first  constitution  of 
Missouri. 

CHOWAN,  a  co.  in  n.e.  North  Carolina,  on  Albemarle  sound,  and  bounded  w.  by 
Chowan  river;  240  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  7900 — 4267  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and 
the  soil  fertile,  producing  corn,  cotton,  etc.     Co.  seat,  EdentoD. 

CHOYA.    See  Cn.\Y  Root. 

CHRESTIEX,  or  CHR^TIEX,  DE  TROYES,  an  early  writer  of  French  romance, 
of  whose  life  little  is  known,  except  that  he  Avas  b.  at  Troyes  in  the  11th  century.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Philip  of  AL-^ace,  count  of  Flanders. 
The  six  romances  that  critics  concede  to  be  of  his  composition  ;u-e:  Irec  ei  Enide,  from 
which  Tennyson  took  one  of  his  Arthurian  legends;  (J Uges  or  (Jliget,  &  sec<md  round- 
table  romance;  Lc  Clicvalier  ati  Lion;  Gtiillaumc  (TAngletcrn';  Le  Chnalier  de  Ui  C/uirette; 
and  Percfval  lc  Gallois.  He  also  wrote  'rrisian,  ou  le  livi  Marc  et  le  Heine  Tseult,  and  Le 
Chctalier  de  I'^pCe,  but  these  two  works  are  lost. 

CIIRESTIEN,  Flouent,  1541-96;  a  Latin  poet,  at  an  early  age  tutor  to  Henry  of 
Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV..  who  made  him  his  librarian.  Chrestienwas  Iheauihor 
of  many  translations  from  Gieck  into  Latin  verse,  and  also  of  translations  into  French. 
He  wrote  in  verse  against  Pibiach,  the  a]>ologisl  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartiiolomew; 
but  his  claim  to  a  place  amf)ng  satirical  writers  remits  upon  his  share  in  the  Satyre Mcnip- 
pee,  a  pasquinade  in  the  interest  of  Henry  IV. 

CHRESTOM  ATHY,  a  collection  of  extracts,  or  text  l)ooks,  useful  in  learning  a  Ian 
guage,  or  in  gaining  special  infornuition. 

CHRISM  (Gr.  chriKtua.  ointment)  is  the  name  given  to  the  oil  con.'^ecrated  on  holy 
Thursday,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  by  the  bisliop,  and  used  in  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  orders,  and  extreme  unclion.  There  are  two  kinds  of  C. — the  one, 
a  mixture  of  oil  and  balsam,  is  used  in  baptism,  confirmation,  and  orders;  the  other, 
which  is  merely  plain  oil,  is  used  in  extreme  unction. 

CHEI  SOME,  the  name  of  the  white  vesture  laid  by  the  priest  on  the  child  in  former 
times  at  ba])tism,  to  signify  its  innocence.  It  was  genersdly  presented  by  tlie  motlier  as 
an  offering  to  the  church,  but  if  the  child  died  before  the  mother  was  "  churched"  a-rain, 
it  was  used  as  a  shroiid.  By  a  common  abuse  of  words,  C.  came  to  be  applied  to  the 
child  itself.  A  C.  child  is  aVliild  m  a  C.  cloth.  As  late  as  Jeremy  Taylor  {llnU/  Dying, 
c.  i.,  s.  2),  we  have  the  following:  "  P>ery  morning  creeps  out  of  a  dark  cloud,  leaving 
behind  it  an  ignorance  and  silence  deep  as  midnight,  and  undiscerued  as  are  the  phan- 
tasms that  make  a  chri.some  child  to  smile." 

CHEIST,  a  title  of  otn-  Saviour  (see  .Iksus),  now  in  general  u.se  almo.'^t  as  a  name  or  as 
part  of  his  name.  It  is  originally  Greek,  signifies  anointed,  and  corresponds  exactly  in 
meaning  and  use  with  the  Hebrew  word  Messiah  (q.v.);  so  that  this  title  given  to  .Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  is  an  aeknowlcdgment  of  him  as  the  Saviour  long  promised  to  tlie  liouse  of 
Jacob  and  to  the  hiunan  race.  As  ]iroi)liets,  priests,  and  kings  were  anointed  on  being 
called  to  tlieir  several  ofiices  (I  Kings  i.  84,  89;  I  Sam.  xvi.  18;  PLxod.  xxix.  7),  so  the 
Saviour  was  anointed  as  at  once  prophet,  priest,  and  king;  the  Holy  Spirit,  often  rep- 
resented imder  this  figure,  being  given  to  him  to  qualify  his  human  nature  for  all  that 
belonged  to  his  mediatorial  oilice  and  work. 

The  whole  system  of  Christianity  depends  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 
An  essential  difference  necessarily  exists  on  almost  every  point  between  the  systems  of 
doctrine  maintained  bv  those  who"  do  and  by  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  a  union  of 
tlie  (iivine  and  hniiian"  natures  in  his  person.  Some  of  the  early  heretics  maintained  an 
opinion,  which  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  supporters,  that  tlie  body  of  C.  Avas  not  a 
real  bo(ly,  but  a  mere  visionary  appearance.  See  Docet/E  and  Gnostics.  The  opposite 
extreme'  is  that  of  Socinians.'by  whom  C.  is  regarded  as  a  nu;re  man;  whilst  Anans 
(q.v.)  regard  him  as  in  his  fve-e'rixtence — i.e.,  before  his  incarnafion — the  highest  of  all 
created  beimrs;  and  accordin<r  to  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  Christians,  lie  is 
"God  and  man  in  two  distinct  natures  and  one  person."  This  doctrine,  of  couri^e,  bears 
a  most  intimate  relation  to  that  of  the  Trinity  (q.v.);  and  all  who  hold  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  regard  him  as  the  incarnate  second  penson  of  the  godhead.  The  proof  of 
the  whole  doctrine  may  almost  be  said  to  consist  simply  m  a  proof  of  the  dirinily  of 
C;  his  real  huraaruty,  although  equally  important,  being  no  longer  disputed.     And  this 
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proof  is  found,  not  so  much  in  particular  texts  which  directly  assert  the  divinity  of  C. — 
altiiouyh  such  texts  arc  important — as  in  the  multiluile  of  texts  which  imply  it,  and 
admit  of  no  reasouahle  or  natural  explanation  apart  from  it;  and  in  showiiii;  that  cer- 
tain doctrines  are  taught  in  Scripture  which  cannot  be  maintained  witliout  this. 

Tlie  ancient  Apollinarians,  Eutyciiians,  ^lonophysites,  etc.,  regarded  C.  as  having 
only  one  nature — a  compnund  of  the  divine  and  human ;  but  such  a  notion  as  tliat  C.  had 
only  a  human  body,  the  divine  nature  supplying  the  place  of  a  soul,  is  held  to  be  subver- 
sive of  the  whole  Christian  system;  and  his  human  nature,  to  be  real,  must  be  viewed 
as  con.sisting  both  of  a  true  body  and  a  true  sold.  His  human  nature  never  existed, 
liowever,  apart  from  his  divine  nature,  and  wjis  "conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  that  of  the  humiliation  and  consequent  exalta- 
tion of  C,  in  his  character  of  mediator  between  God  and  man;  a  subject,  to  the  former 
branch  of  which  belongs  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  work  of  C.  for  the  redemption  of 
sinners,  including  the  great  doctrine  of  atonement  (q.v.).  To  the  latter  belongs  the 
doctrine  of  the  reward  of  his  work,  in  his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  liaving 
all  things  put  under  his  feet;  not  only  exercising  dominion  as  king  in  his  church, 
but  over  all  things  for  the  advancement  of  the  salvation  of  his  church,  and  of  every 
member  of  it;  while  also  he  sends  forth  the  Holy  Spirit  to  apply  to  men  the  l)lessing3 
which,  as  the  reward  of  his  work,  he  has  mediatorially  obtained  for  them;  and  still 
continuing  to  act  as  a  priest,  makes  continual  intercession  (q.v.),  founded  upon  his 
work  and  sacrifice. 

CHRIST,  Order  of,  ix. Portugal.  When  the  Templars  were  expelled  from  France, 
and  their  property  confiscated  by  Philippe  le  bel,  with  the  sanction  of  pope  Clement  V., 
they  were  received  into  Portugal,  and  their  order  revived  in  1317,  under  the  title  of 
"  Tiie  Order  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  With  some  difficulty,  pope  John  XXU.  was 
induced  to  sanction  the  new  order.  The  knights  of  the  order  of  Christ  joined  the  Portu- 
guese in  all  their  crusades  against  the  infidel,  and  also  in  their  African  and  Indian 
expeditions,  receiving  in  compensation  continual  additions  to  their  own  possessions. 
The  grand  prior  of  the  order  was  invested  by  pope  Calixtus  III.  with  power  equal  to 
that  of  a  bishop;  and  as  an  encouragement  to  adventure,  the  knights  were  promised  all 
the  countries  which  tbey  might  discover,  to  be  held  under  the  protection  of  Portugal.  At 
length,  their  wealth  and  power  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  kings  of  Portugal;  their  future 
acquisitions,  and,  subsequently,  even  their  actual  possessions,  were  declared  to  be  crown 
possessions,  and  the  offices  of  administrator  and  grand-master  were  transferred  to  the 
crown.  A  fine  cloister  belonging  to  the  order  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Tomar,  to  which  place 
the  seat  of  the  order  v.-as  transferred  from  Castro-Marino  in  1366.  Xoble  descent,  and 
three  years'  military  service  against  the  intidel,  were  required  for  admission.  The  mem- 
bers took  the  three  monkish  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  till  the  pope 
released  them  from  the  first  two,  on  condition  of  their  applying  the  third  part  of  their 
revenues  to  the  support  of  Toraar  cloister,  the  priests  of  which  were  bound  by  the  three 
vows.  This  cloister  is  now  a  theological  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  priests 
of  the  order. 

It  is  said  that  the  order  still  possesses  26  villages  and  farms,  and  434  prebends.  It  is 
very  numerous^consisting  of  6  knights  of  the  grand  cross,  450  commanders,  and  an 
imlimited  number  of  knights.  Catholics  of  noble  descent  alone  are  admitted,  and  for- 
eigners are  excluded  from  participation  in  the  revenues,  being  exempted  in  return  from 
its  rules. 

CHRIST,  Papal  Order  op.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  Portuguese  order,  created  by 
pope  John  XXII.     It  has  only  one  class. 

CHRIST,  Pictures  of.  To  represent  the  form  and  countenance  of  C.  in  a  manner 
that  .shall  even  approximate  to  the  latent  ideal  in  the. minds  of  men,  is  unquestionably 
the  most  sublime  and  the  most  difficult  work  which  an  artist  can  undertake.  It  is  the 
highest  pictorial  effort  of  the  creative  faculty.  From  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  we  can  trace  the  growth  of  the  endeavor.  At  fir.^t,  indeed,  the  horror 
entertained  for  the  idols  of  the  p7igans,  must  have  inspired  Christians  with  an  averaon 
to  images  or  pictures  of  the  SaviorT  Gradually,  however,  as  paganism  disappeared,  and 
time  removed  C.  further  from  his  .people,  this  feeling  would  subside,  and  the  longing 
would  arise  to  possess  some  representation  of  him  on  which  the  eye  might  rest  with 
pious  delight.  When  Christian  art  originated  we  cannot  precisely  say;  it  is  usually 
dated  from  the  time  of  Constantine.  Nevertheless — as  lord  Lindsay  remarks,  in  his 
Sketches  of  thfi  Iliaton/ of  G/iridian  Art  (Loud.  1847) — "it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  it  then  first  emerged  above  ground;  its  earliest  efforts  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
catacombs."  In  these  subterranean  excavations,  forming  amaze  of  unknown  extent  and 
labyrinthine  intricacy,  to  which  the  Roman  Christians  had  recourse  in  the  days  of  per- 
secution, are  to  be  found  the  first  traces  of  Christian  sculpture  and  painting.  The 
sarcophar/i  of  the  martyrs  and  confessors,  of  the  heroes  and  heroines,  of  the  bishops, 
and,  in  general,  of  those  of  higher  mark  and  renown,  were  painted  over  with  the  ."sym- 
bols and  devices  of  Christianity.  The  parables  were  the  chief  source  from  which  these 
sepulchral  artists  drew  their  symbols.  C.  is  painted  as  the  good  shepherd  in  tlie  midst 
of  his  flock,  or,  with  '-pastoral  pipe,"  seeking  the  lost  sheep",  or  returning  with  it  on  his 
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shoulders.  Sometimes  he  figures  as  an  ideal  youth  in  the  bloom  of  his  years,  sometimes 
as  a  bearded  u:un  in  the  prime  of  life,  sometimes  as  Orpheus  surrounded  by  wild  beasts 
enrapt  by  the  melody  of  his  lyre.  Such  pictures,  however,  were  only  si/mbolical,  and 
did  not  satisfy  the  religious  craving  for  n  porfrait.  The  age  of  Constantiiie  marks  the 
transition  from  the  symbolical  to  the  pxendu-Jiiistorical  picture.  "We  now  tind  C.  repre- 
sented in  tiie  midst  of  ins  disciples,  or  in  the  act  of  perftn-ming  a  miracle;  but  it  is  not 
till  about  the  close  of  the  4th  c.  that  we  actually  encounter  tliat  type  of  countenance 
which,  which  certain  moditicatioiis,  continued  to  rule  the  conceptions  of  artists  during 
the  whole  of  the  middle  ages.  To  vindicate  this  type,  myths,  at  a  later  period,  sprang " 
into  existence;  and  we  read  of  a  portrait  of  C.  possessed  by  king  Abgarus  of  Eilessa, 
and  imprinted  on  a  handkerchief,  and  of  another  miraculously  obtained  by  St.  Veronica 
at  the  cruciti.xion;  but  there  is  as  little  foundation  for  these  legends  as  for  that  which 
attributes  to  the  evangelist  Luke  such  a  picture.  The  emperor  Alexander  Severus  (230 
A.D.)  is  said  to  liave  possessed  in  his  palace  an  image  of  Christ.  An  antique  mosaic, 
probably  of  the  od  c,  wliicli  exists  in  the  JJimco  C/in's/iuiio  of  the  Vatican — where  are 
to  be  found  also  some  specimens  of  the  frescos  of  the  catacombs — gives  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  heathen  artists  expressed  their  notion  of  Christ.  He  is  depicted  as 
a  beardeil  philosopiier  in  prolile.  A  letter  which  Lentulus,  the  predecessor  of  Pilate,  is 
declared  to  have  written  to  the  Roman  senate,  but  which  is  evidently  apocryi)hal, 
attributes  to  C.  a  figure  and  countenance  of  manly  beauty.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
8th  c,  John  of  Damascus  gfves  a  desciiption  which  he  pretends  to  have  gathered  from 
more  ancient  authors.  According  to  him,  C.  was  tall,  had  beautiful  eyes,  but  the  eye- 
brows meeting;  a  regular  nose,  tlovving  locks,  a  black  beard,  and  a  sandy  or  straw-col- 
ored complexion,  like  his  mother.  Among  the  most  ancient  representations  of  C.  which 
profess  to  be  portraits,  are  tlie  two  paintings  in  the  Calixtine  and  Pontine  catacombs 
near  Home,  and  which  are  given  in  Arighi's  Roma  Subtcrrnnca  Nora.  Tlie  Savior  is 
there  represented  with  an  oval  visage,  a  straight  nose,  arched  eyebrows,  and  high  fore- 
head. The  exj)ression  is  earnest  and  mild;  the  hair  is  paited  on  the  foreliead,  and  falls 
over  the  shoulders  in  waving  locks;  the  beard  is  short  and  scattered.  These  two  busts 
agree  with  the  apocryphal  letter  of  Lentulus,  and  the  artist  or  artists  who  executed 
thcin,  may  possibly  have  employed  it  as  a  model.  The  majority  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Italian  painters,  down  to  the  age  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Kapliael,  adhered  to  this  type. 

CHRIST  or  Cius  Ckoss  ROW,  the  alphaliet  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  for  the 
use  of  children;  and  .so  printed,  in  old  "  horn"  books,  or  primers.  The  letter  A  was  at 
the  top,  and  Z  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

CHRISTADEL'PHIAXS,  a  recently  organized  religious  sect  in  America,  whose 
principles  are  thus  stated:  The  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  equally  important;  God 
will  restore  to  immortal  life  all  who  love  him  in  this  life,  but  those  who  have  not 
accepted  this  immortal  princi])le  cease  to  exist  at  deatli;  there  is  no  personal  devil; 
Christ  is  the  .son  of  God,  deriving  from  the  Deit}'  moral  perfection,  but  from  his  mother 
a  human  nature;  he  has  the  three-fold  character  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king;  the  first 
ollice  he  fulfilled  by  his  life  and  death  on  earth,  and  now  as  priest  he  mediates  before 
the  deity;  as  king  he  will  return  to  earth  and  reign  over  all  the  world  from  the  throne 
of  David.     The  adherents  of  this  sect  are  few. 

CHRISTCHUaCH,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  seaport  on  the  English 
channel,  in  Hain|)sliire,  at  the  head  of  the  estuary  formed  by  the  Avon  and  Stour,  24 
m.  s.  w.  of  SfHithamptom.  It  has  manufactures  of  fu.see  chains  for  clocks  and  watches, 
and  of  hosiery.  It  has  also  a  salmon-lishery.  The  priory  church,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ami  magnificent  of  English  ecclesiastical  structures,  dates  froiu  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus,  and  was  restored  in  lS(il.  A  batter}'  of  artillery  is  generally  stationed 
in  the  commodious  l)!irracks.  The  borough  comprises  two  favorite  wiitering-places, 
Mudeford  and  Bournemouth.  Tliere  are  traces  here  of  a  Roman  temple  to  Mars.  Pop. 
'71,  15,415.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament. — C.  bay  has  a  double  tide  every  12 
hours. 

CHRISTCHURCH,  capital  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  in  New  Zealand,  situated 
on  tlic  liver  .Vvon,  about  8  m.  from  the  sea.  Its  port  is  Littleton,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected iiy  a  railway,  aiid  it  is  in  railway  communication  with  the  n.  and  south.  It  is 
the  center  of  a  great  grazing  district,  and  has  also  nourishing  manufactories.  There  is 
u  large  export  trade,  chietly  in  timl)er  and  wool.  The  city  pos.se.sses  numerous  fine 
public;  liniidings,  churches,  theater,  etc.     Pop.  '75,  10,294;  of  electoral  district,  13,000. 

CHRIST-CHURCH,  TitK  Cathki>ii.\i,  of  (Oxford).  This  great  society  has  had  three 
distinct  foundations.  In  1526,  cardinal  Wolsey  obtained  from  Clement  VII.  a  bull  for 
the  suppression  of  22  monasteries,  the  site  of  one  of  which  he  selected  as  the  site  of  a 
new  college,  to  be  called  cardinal  college,  and  which  lie  intended  to  (  ndow  on  a  scale  of 
magnificence  beyond  that  of  any  other  foundation  in  Oxford.  On  the  fall  of  Wolsey  in 
1529,  the  whole  estab!i-;hinent  eamf;  into  the  hinds  of  king  lleiuy  VIII.  In  15:52,  that 
prince  refounded  it  under  the  name  of  king  Henry  VIII  's  college,  aiul  in  b^-JO,  lie  once 
more  re-established  the  college,  under  the  name  of  "Christ-church  catheilral  in  Oxford, 
or  the  foundation  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  with  a  dean  and  8  canons,  GO  students.  40  school- 
boys, clerks,  choristers,"  etc.     This  foundation  is  now  subsisting,  though  it  has  under- 
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gone  consklenible  modifications.  To  none  of  the  canonries  were  any  duties  assigned 
by  king  Henry  VIII.  From  time  to  time,  liowcver,  tlie  canonries  have  been  annexed 
to  various  university  professorships,  more  particularly  one  to  the  professorship  of 
divinity,  by  king  James  I. ;  one  to  the  professorship  of  Hebrew,  by  king  Charles  I. , 
and  one  to  the  professorships  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  pastoral  theology  respectively, 
by  queen  Victoria. 

Several  changes  were  introduced  by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  17  and  18 
Vict.  c.  81.  There  is  now  only  one  sinecure-enjoj'ing  canon.  When  he  is  off  the  list, 
no  one  may  hold  a  cauonry  save  a  professor,  the  archdeacon,  or  the  subdean.  The 
studentships  are  now  80  in  number,  and  are,  as  before,  divided  into  junior  and  senior 
studentships,  diHering  consideralile  as  to  emolument.  All  these  are  now  open,  the  old 
system  of  appointment  by  nomination  having  been  abolished.  About  three  junior 
students  are  elected  every  year  in  Lent  term,  one  in  every  three  for  excellence  in  math- 
ematics or  physical  science:  and  besides  these,  three  are  sent  up  yearly  from  "Westmin- 
ster. The  senior  studentships  are  also  open,  with  the  usual  limihition  of  independent 
income.  Of  these,  however,  only  a  tliird  can  be  held  by  laymen.  The  studentships 
were  very  poor;  but  an  improvement  in  this  respect  has  been  included  among  the  recent 
changes.  Some  valuable  exhibitions,  however,  and  90  benefices,  are  in  the  gift  of  the 
society.  In  1875,  there  were  about  1150  names  on  the  college  books.  No  statutes  were 
given'to  C,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  king  having  taken  place  shortly  after  the  final 
foundation  of  the  college.  It  was,  in  consequence,  entirely  governed  by  the  orders  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  tutors.  To  this  separation  of  the 
governing  from  the  teaching  body,  as  well  as  to  the  small  value  of  the  studentships, 
may  be  ascriljed,  in  great  measure,  the  inconsiderable  degree  of  success  in  the  schools, 
which,  for  many  years  past,  brought  no  small  discredit  on  this  magnificent  society. 

CHRISTENING,  a  term  often  used  as  equivalent  to  baptism  (q.v.).  It  is  disliked  by 
some,  and  of  course  liked  by  others,  as  favoring  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration; 
being,  indeed,  according  to  "its  derivation,  expressive  of  the  notion  that  a  person  is  made 
a  Christian  in  baptism.  But.  like  many  other  terms,  it  is  frequently  employed  witliout 
reference  to  its  origin,  and  witliout  any  intention  of  conveying  the  opmiou  which  it 
might  be  strictly  held  to  imply. 

CHRISTIAN,  a  co.  in  central  Illinois,  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Indian- 
apolis and  St.  Louis,  the  Springfield  and  Illinois  Southeastern,  and  the  St.  Louis 
division  of  the  Toledo,  "Wabash,  and  "Western  railroads;  675  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  28,233. 
It  is  generally  level  timber-laud  and  prairie;  productions  agricultural.  Co.  seat, 
Taylorsville. 

CHRISTIAN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Kentucky,  on  the  Tennessee  border,  intersected  by  the 
Evansville,  Henderson  and  Nasliville  railroad;  ^O-l  sq.m.;  pop.  '80,  31. 8*31 — 14,639 
colored.  It  is  hilly  in  the  n.,  but  level  in  the  s.,  with  productive  soil;  the  products  are 
wheat,  corn,  hay,  butter,  wool,  and  tobacco.     Co.  seat,  Hopkinsville. 

CHRISTIAN,  a  co.  in  s.w.  ]\Iissouri,  drained  by  James  river,  and  intersected  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad:  500  sq.m. ;  pop.  '80,'9649— 197  colored.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  rich,  producing  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  etc.  Timber 
aboimds.     Co.  seat,  Ozark. 

CHRISTIAN  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  b.  at  Vyborg,  in  the  island 
of  Funen,  2il  Julv,  148i.  He  ascended  the  throne  of  Denmark  in  1513.  Shortly  after 
his  marriage  in  'l515,  with  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  a  young  Norwegian 
peasant-ffirl,  with  whom  C.  was  in  love,  died,  or,  as  it  was  believed,  was  murdered. 
That  natural  ferocity,  for  which  C.  was  surnamed  the  Angry,  burst  forth  most  furiously 
on  this  occasion.  He  caused  the  governor  of  the  castle,  Torben  Oxe  (see  Dyveke),  to 
be  beheaded.  He  afterwards  declared  open  war  against  Sweden,  took  Stockholm 
throush  fraud,  and  h:id  him.sclf  crowned  king.  But  the  cruel  vengeance  and  treachery 
of  C.  after  this  event  excited  the  indignation  of  that  country,  which,  headed  by  Guslavus 
Wasa  (q.v.).  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Danes,  liberating  itself  from  the  yoke  of  the 
house  of  Kalmar,  and  finally  electing  Gustavus  Wasa  (in  1523)  to  the  throne.  In  Den- 
mark, too,  the  aristocracy  had  risen,  and  an  insurrection  in  Jiitland  following,  C.  found 
himself  forced  to  flee  for' refuge  to  the  Netherlands,  and  his  uncle  Frederick  I.  (q.v.), 
the  introducer  of  the  reformation  into  Denmark,  elected  king  in  his  place.  Encouraged, 
however,  by  the  Catholic  partv  in  the  Netherlands,  and  assisted  by  Charles  V.,  C.  landed 
successfullv  in  Norway  in  1531;  but  at  the  battle  of  Aggerhuus  in  1532,  he  was  totally 
defeated,  and  made  prisoner  in  the  castle  at  Sonderburg,  from  which  he  was  liberated 
after  12  years  of  confinement.     He  died  28th  Jan.,  1559. 

CHRISTIAN  IV.,  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  duke  of  Schleswig  Holstein,  b. 
in  Zealand,  12th  April.  1577,  and  elected  successor  to  the  throne  in  1580.  He  assumed 
the  scepter  in  1593.  From  1610  he  carried  on  a  successful  war.  known  as  the  Kalmarian 
war,  asrainst  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden,  and  his  successor,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  which 
ended  hi  an  advautasreous  peace  in  1613.  As  leader  of  the  Protestants  in  the  thirty 
years'  war,  C.  was  not  successful.  His  labors  for  the  improvement  of  his  country,  in 
■which  he  was  indefatigable,  were,  however,  most  beneficial.  He  strengthened  its 
maritime  power;  extended  its  commerce  as  far  as  the  East  Indies,  where  he  obtained 
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inland  trade  of  the  country.  His  legislative  and  financial  reforms,  together  with  his 
love  and  patronage  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  people, 
especially  of  the  learned.     He  died  in  1648. 

CHKISTIAN  VII.,  King  of  Denmark,  son  of  Frederick  V.  and  Louisa  of  England,  b, 
29lh  Jan.,  1740.  He  succeeded  to  tlie  throne  of  his  father  14th  Jan.,  170G,  and  in  the 
same  year  married  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of  George  HI.  of  England.  The  dissipations 
of  his'early  life  had  enfeebled  his  energies,  and  rendered  him  unfit  for  government. 
Tije  management  of  the  state  was,  in  con.sequence,  sei7.ed  by  his  ministers,  with  count 
Bern.-torff,  who  had  po.ssessed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  king's  lath(;r,  at  their  head. 
Bern.-~torir.  however,  was  soon  forced  to  retreat  before  Strueusee  (q.v.),  who  exercised 
unbounded  infiueuce  over  tlie  king  and  his  in)]Mudent  young  queen.  But  innovations 
of  a  despotic  tendency,  and  insults  oltered  to  the  national  feeling,  soon  drew  upon  this 
minister  tiie  hatred  of  the  nation.  The  queeii-dowager  seeing  this,  maiie  it  an  occasion 
for  satisfying  her  ambitious  nature,  by  attaching  herself  to  the  malcontents;  and  in  1773 
she  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  her  son,  Frederick  (b.  1754,  d.  1800),  in  persuad- 
ing the  vacillating  king  to  draw  up  an  order  of  arrest  for  Struen.see  and  liie  young  queen. 
BernstortY  was  recalled  from  Hamburg.  The  king,  who  was  now  incapacitated  by 
menial  di.sease,  governed  only  nominally.  In  17f54,  his  son,  Frederick  VI.  (q.v.), 
came  to  the  head  of  the  government,  as  joint  regent  with  the  queen-mother.  C.  died 
13th  Mar..  1808. 

CHRISTIAN  VIII..  1786-1848;  king  of  Denmark,  nephew  of  Christian  VII.  When 
Norway  was  ceded  to  Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  the  jieople  of  the  former  country 
repudiated  the  transfer,  and  C.  was  then  made  governor,  raised  an  army  and  convened 
a  diet,  at  which  a  constitution  was  framed,  and  he  was  elected,  !May  29,  1814.  king  of 
Norwav  under  the  title  of  Christian  I.,  but  the  allied  powers  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish the  throne  on  the  10th  of  Oct.  On  the  death  of  Frederick  VI.,  Dec.  3,  1839,  he 
became  king  of  Denmark.  He  tried  to  unite  Schleswig  and  a  part  of  Holstein  to  Den- 
mark, but  did  not  succeed.  He  died  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  of 
1848. 

CHEISTIAN  BUEIAL.     See  BrRiAL  and  Felo  de  se. 

CESISTIAN  CHAEITY.  Kntohts  of  the  Ohder  of,  In  France.  King  Henry  III. 
having  in.-liiiiicd  the  order  of  the  Holj' 6ho-t  for  princes  and  persons  of  distinction, 
founded  the  order  of  C.  C.  for  the  support  of  maimed  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had 
done  good  .service  in  the  wars.  He  assigned  revenues  to  the  order,  drawn  from  all  the 
hospitals  in  the  kingdom.  The  kniglits  wore  on  the  left  breast  an  anchored  cross 
enibroidered  on  white  taifetj'  or  satin,  with  a  border  of  bine  silk,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  cross  a  lozeiiLn-  of  sky  blue  charged  with  a  Jlcur  de  li.'t  or.  The  comjjletion  of  the 
institution  was  reserved  for  Henry  IV.,  who  placed  it  under  the  charge  of  the  niarshals 
and  colonels  of  France;  and  by  means  of  it,  many  of  tho.se  who  had  served  their  coun- 
try faithfully  were  enabled  to  spend  the  latter  portion  of  their  lives  m  ])eace,  and  above 
want.  The  order  formed  the  germ  of  that  noble  hospital  the  Jurulidcn,  which  was 
fonnded  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  .served  as  a  model  for  our  own  hospitals  of  Chelsea 
and  Greenwich.     When  the  Invalides  was  founded,  the  order  of  C.  C.  was  sui)cr.seded. 

CHiilSTIAN  COMMISSION.  The  United  St.vtes.  an  important  organization  in 
the  loyal  states  during  tli(!  war  of  the  rebellion,  to  aid  and  co-operate  with  the  sanitary 
commission,  and  generally  to  assist  in  the  cause  of  the  luiion.  Its  purpose  was  to  sup- 
ply material  wants  and  comforts  for  the  army,  especially  to  the  sick  or  woinidcd.  It 
gavf  also  ,VA  unsectari.m  religious  helji.  Like  the  saiutary  commission,  it  accomplished 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable  work.  The  0.  C.  was  originatnd  by  a  call  from  ihe  Young 
Men's  Christian  association  of  New  York.  It  is  noticealile  as  one  of  the  earliest  signs, 
as  well  as  causes,  of  the  growing  charity  among  dilTerent  denominations  so  marked  iu 
recent  years. 

CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION,  a  denomination  of  Christians  which  originated  about  the 
beginning  of  the  IL'th  c.  \n  the  United  States  of  America,  and  is  diffused  over  all  the 
states.  The  name  wa.*;  assumed  in  avowed  dislike  to  the  acknowledgment  of  any  himian 
authority  and  to  sectarian  distinctions,  and  all  doctrinal  terms  of  communion  were 
rejected"  the  Bible  beintr  adopted  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  ami  personal  piety  made  the 
test  of  (pialification  for  membership.  The  C(jnneciion  .soon  came  to  consist,  however, 
almost  exclusively  of  persons  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

CHRISTIAN  CONNECTION  (ante),  an  organization  f)f  American  Christians  drawn 
mo^-tly  from  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyleriaii  churches  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  earliest  organizations  were  "Republican  Methodists,"  .seceders 
from  the  M<>thodist  church  in  1793.  who  took  the  name  of  "  Christians."  In  1800.  there 
was  a  secession  from  the  Baptist  churches  in  Vermont,  which  soon  grew  to  considerable 
importance.  Nearlj'atfhe  same  period  there  was  a  secession  from  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  a  separate  synod  was  formed.  These  three 
organizations  finally  merged  in  one  body,  and  adopted  the  common  name  of  "  Chris- 
tians." Each  congregation  is  independeiit.  and  they  take  the  Bible  as  their  standard  of 
doctrine.     They  hold  that  the  Scriptures  are  inspired,  and  are  of  divine  authority;  that 
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svery  man  has  the  right  to  interpret  tlie  Bible  for  himself,  and  that  therefore  differences 
of  theological  views  are  uo  bar  to  cliurch  fellowship;  that  there  is  one  God,  but  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  generally  received;  that  Christ  is  a  divine  being,  that  he 
pre-existed,  and  is  tlie  mediator  between  God  and  man;  that  the  sulferings  of  Christ 
atone  for  the  sins  of  all  nu  n,  wiio,  by  repentance  and  faith,  nniy  be  saved;  tliat  immer- 
sion is  the  only  proper  form  of  baptism,  ami  believers  the  only  proper  subjects  for  that 
ordinance;  that  comnumion  at  the  Lord's  table  is  open  to  iK-lievers  of  all  denomina- 
tions. In  government  and  usage  they  are  congicgational,  each  church  being  indepen- 
dent, although  there  are  annual  or  state  conferences  wliich  receive  and  ordain  pastors, 
but  can  pass  no  laws  that  will  be  actually  binding  on  the  several  churches.  They  have 
an  American  Christian  convention,  which  has  a  regular  constitution,  officers,  and 
departments.  Among  their  institutions  of  learning  are  Hesperia  and  Pierce  Christian 
colleges  in  California;  Eureka  college  in  Illinois;  Bedford  college,  Butler  university, 
and  Union  Christian  college  in  Indiana;  Oskaloosa  college  in  Iowa;  Eminence  college 
and  Kentucky  university  in  Kentucky;  Christian  iiniversity  in  3Iissouri;  Christian  col- 
lege in  Oregon;  and  Bethany  college  in  "West  Virginia,  besides  a  number  Of  theological 
seminaries  and  academies.  Antioch  college  in  Ohio,  though  not  olticially  known  as 
belonging  to  this  connection,  has  had  much  favor  in  the  dencmaination. 

CHRISTIAN  ERA,  sometimes  called  the  era  of  the  incarnation,  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally employed  in  Christian  countries,  and  is  used  by  some  eastern  nations.  Its 
epoch,  or  commencement,  is  the  1st  of  Jan.  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  194th  olympiad, 
tlie  75od  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  the  4,714th  of  the  Julian  period.  It 
is  usually  supposed  to  begin  with  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  there  are  various 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  year  in  which  that  event  took  place.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  Christ  was  born  four  years  earlier  than  the  dates  now  used  imply. 
The  C.  E.  was  introduced  into  Italy  in  the  6th  c.,  and  began  to  be  used  in  Gaul  in  the 
8th  c,  though  not  generally  used  in  England  before  the  close  of  the  8th  centur}-. 
Before  its  introduction  the  usual  practice  in  Latin  countries  was  to  distinguish  tlie 
years  by  their  number  in  the  indictiou.  In  the  C.  E.  the  years  are  distinguished  by 
Arabic  numerals,  those  before  the  birth  of  C'hrist  being  mai'ked  B.C.  (before  Christ), 
or  A.c.  {ante  Christum);  and  those  after  Christ  a.d.  {anno  Domini,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord).  There  is  difficulty  in  determining  the  years  before  Christ,  since  astronomers 
reckon  the  j'ear  preceding  our  era  as  the  year  0  b.c,  while  chronologers  call  it  1  B.C. 
The  latter  seems  to  be  correct,  and  by  that  method  the  leap  years  before  Christ  fall 
on  the  years  1,  5,  9,  13,  etc.,  while  those  after  Clirist  fall  upon  4,  8,  13,  etc.  Dates  of 
the  C.  E.  are  greatly  confused  by  variations  of  time  for  the  beginning  of  tlie  year. 
Dionysius,  who  was  the  author  of  the  C.  E.,  began  the  first  year  on  the  2oth  of  Jlar.,  or 
on  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  to  the  virgin  Mary,  9  months  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
By  tliis  calculation  the  C.  E.  began  9  months  and  7  days  before  our  year  1,  which 
began  on  the  1st  of  Januarj-.  This  beginning  the  year  on  the  25th  of  jiar.was  the  prac- 
tice in  most  Italian  states  as  late  (in  Pisa)  as  1745.  It  Avas  adopted  in  some  papal  docu- 
ments, and  it  waj  employed  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  In  some 
instances  the  year  Avas  counted  from  the  25th  of  Mar.  following  our  epoch,  which 
would  be  2  months  and  24  days  after  our  beginning  of  the  era.  A  few  writers  of  the 
6th  and  7th  centuries  began  the  j'ear  on  the  1st  of  January.  In  France,  the  practice  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  13ili  c.  was  to  begin  the  j'ear  with  Easter;  but  in  1663 
Charles  IX.  directed  that  thereafter  the  j'ear  should  commence  on  the  1st  of  January. 
In  Germany,  about  the  11th  c,  it  was  asual  to  begin  the  year  with  Christmas,  and  this 
practice  prevailed  at  Milan,  Rome,  and  other  Italian  cities  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  loth 
centuries.  In  England,  the  practice  of  beginning  the  year  at  Cliristmas  was  intro- 
duced in  the  7th  c,  and  traces  of  it  are  found  down  to  the  13th  century.  Gervase 
of  Canterbury  mentions  that  most  writers  of  his  country  agreed  in  regarding  Christmas 
as  the  first  day  of  the  year,  because  it  formed  the  term  at  which  the  sun  finished  and 
recommenced  his  annual  course.  This  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  Norse  religion.  In  the 
severelj'  cold  regions  of  Scandinavia  the  return  of  the  sun  from  its  extreme  southern 
declination  was  hailed  with  great  rejoicing;  tiie  great  yule  festival  was  held,  and  offer- 
ings and  thanksgiving  marked  the  period.  This  was,  of  cour.se,  at  the  winter  solstice, 
in  early  ages  very  nearly  on  the  da_v  of  Christmas.  When  Anschar  and  other  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  penetrated  to  Denmark,  they  engrafted  upon  the  heathen  yule  the 
Christian  Christmas,  and  for  the  rettirn  of  the  material  sun  they  taught  the  rising  of  the 
son  of  God.  Thus,  the  church  Christmas  may  be  the  successor  not  only  of  the  Roman 
saturnalia,  but  of  the  Odinic  yule.  The  memory  of  the  latter  is  still  strong  among  the 
rural  population  of  England.  In  England,  in  the  12th  c. .  the  practice  prevailed  of 
beginning  the  j'ear  on  the  Annunciation,  the  25th  of  ^lar.,  and  that  was  the  general 
practice  until  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  in  1751,  by  a  parliamentary  law,  which 
directed  that  the  year  1752  should  be  reckoned  from  the  1st  of  Jan.,  thus  leaving  1751 
nearl\-  three  months  short.  English  authors,  however,  have  endeavored  to  make  the 
beginning  of  the  historical  year  on  the  1st  of  January.  The  liturgic  year  of  the  church 
of  England  began  with  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  the  Lord's  da}'  before  Christmas. 
These  variations  in  the  commencement  of  the  j'ear  lead  to  nmch  confusion  in  dates. 
The  English  revolution  is  popularly  called  the  revolution  of  1688;  but  if  we  reckon 
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from  the  1st  of  Jan.,  it  began  in  1689.  In  the  tables  of  modern  -n-orks  on  chronology, 
the  liirth  of  Clirist  is  placed  in  the  year  4  before  Christ.  Some  recent  chronologers  of 
eminence  place  the  Nativity  nearer  the  Christian  era.  Eusebivis  dates  the  crucifi.xion  in 
tlie  year  33  A.D. ;  but  Augustine,  Origen,  and  others,  place  it  in  the  year  29  a. d.  Iq 
either  case,  the  long-established  date  of  the  comuieucemeut  of  the  C.  E.  is  not  altered. 
See  Chkonology. 

CHIUSTIAN'IA,  a  province  m  s.  Norway;  about  10,000  sq.m.;  pop.  76,  489,915.  It 
is  a  rough,  mountainous  region  containing  many  lakes,  and  is  traversed  by  theGlommer. 
the  Diammen,  and  other  rivers.  The  mineral  products  are  copper,  silver,  and  iron- 
Agriculture  is  scarcely  jirolitable,  though  cattle  and  horses  arc  raised  in  large  numbers- 
The  chief  article  of  export  is  lumber. 

CHBISTIAN  lA,  capital  of  Norway,  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Aggerhuus,  in  a 
beautiful  open  valley  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Christiana  fiord.  Pop.  '75,  77,041.  C. 
is  tlie  .seat  of  the  Norwegian  government,  the  superior  courts,  and  the  xtorthing.  Besides 
the  suburbs  of  Pipervigcn,  Hammarsborg,  Vaterland,  and  Groenland,  the  town  consists 
of  C.  properly  so  called  (whicli  Avas  laid  out  by  Christian  IV.  in  1614,  in  the  form  of  a 
regular  ijarallelogram  of  lUOO  paces  in  length  and  breadth);  the  Old  Town  or  Opslo, 
vviiere  the  bishop  resides;  and  the  citadel  Aggerhuus,  from  whicli  the  broad  straisiht 
streets  of  the  town  can  be  fired  upon.  The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  royal 
palace,  the  bank  and  exchange,  the  house  of  representatives  or  storthing,  the  governor's 
palace,  and  the  cathedral.  To  these  may  be  added  the  university,  tlie  only  one  in  Nor- 
way, which  was  opened  in  1813,  and  possesses  a  staff  of  41  ordinary  and  6  extraordinary 
professors.  About  800  students  attend  it  annually.  This  institution  contains,  besides 
various  scientific  collections,  a  library  of  about  150,000  books,  a  liotanical  garden,  and 
an  observatory  (in  59"'  54'  42"  n.  lat.,  and  10  50  e.  long.).  The  latter  was  opened  in  1833. 
C.  has  also  some  good  schools  and  learned  societies,  of  which  the  "  society  for  northern 
antiquities"  is  famous.  The  manufactures  of  C.  are  cotton,  oil,  paper,  soap,  and  bricks. 
There  are  also  numerous  distilleries  and  corn-mills.  It  exports  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties wood,  iron,  anchovies,  and  glas.swares.  In  1871,  1894  vessels  of  262,853  tons  entered 
the  port  (which,  however,  is  covered  with  ice  for  four  months).  It  has  a  regular  steam- 
boat communication  with  Gottenburg,  Copenhagen,  Kiel,  Hull,  and  Leith.  C,  by 
means  of  its  bay,  is  connected  with  Drammen  (pop.  18.838),  famous  for  its  extensive 
trade  in  limber,  etc.     The  scenery  of  the  whole  bay  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty, 

CHRISTIAN  ITY.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to  give  a  very  brief  outline  of 
the  svsteiii  of  tiie  Christian  religion,  and  of  the  evidences  bj'  which  its  truth  is  established. 
The  "principal  parts,  both  of  the  system  and  evidences  of  C.,  will  be  found  noticed  under 
separate  heads. 

C.  comes  to  ns  -with  a  claim  to  be  rcreived  as  of  divine  origin.  It  is  no  product  of 
the  human  mind,  but  has  for  its  author  the  Being  whom  it  sets  before  us  as  the  object  of 
worship.  It  is  consequently  altogether  exclusive;  it  chiinis  to  be  deemed  the  only  true 
religion — "  the  truth" — and'  admits  of  no  compromise  or  alliance  with  any  other  system. 

C.  cannot  be  viewed  as  distinct  from  tlie  religion  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  patriarchs; 
it  is  the  same  religion  accommodated  to  new  circumstances:  there  has  been  a  change  of 
dixpfrimtion  only.  In  studying  either  the  system  or  the  evidences  of  C.,  we  are  com- 
pelled continually  to  revert  from  the  New' Testament  to  the  Old,  and  must  in  some 
measure  trace  the  liistory  of  the  true  or  revealed  religion  through  the  previous  and  pre- 
paratory dispensations. 

Tiie  whole  system  of  C.  may  be  regarded  as  having  its  foundation  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  existence  of  one  God.  See  God.  Next  to  this  may  be  placed  the  doctrine  of  the 
fall  (q.v.)  of  man.  Man  is  represented  as  involved  in  misery  by  sin  (q.v.) — oiif/inul  and 
artiNil — and  every  individual  of  the  human  race  as  ineiqiacifated  for  the  service  and  fel- 
lowship of  God.  ol)noxious  to  thedispleisure  of  God,  and  liable  to  punishment  in  a  future 
and  eternal  state  of  being.  See  Pumsiimknt.  Fltckk.  And  here  we  may  regard  the 
dorlrine  of  the  atonement  (q.v.)  as  next  claiming  our  attention — a  doclrlne  taught  m 
all  the  sacrifices  (see  SACiuvirK)  of  the  patriarchal  and  .Iewi>h  dispensations,  as  well  as 
by  the  words  of  inspired  teachers.  Man  being  utterly  incapal)le  of  effecting  his  own 
deliverance  from  sin  and  misery,  God  sent  his  Son  to  save  sinners,  to  deliver  them  from 
bell,  to  make  them  holy,  and  partakers  of  the  eternal  joy  and  glory  of  lieayen. 

By  those  who  regard  Christ  as  a  mere  creature,  (iloiiemcnl  or  nconcilidtion  with  God 
is  made  to  depend  on  the  rei)eiitance  of  man  as  its  immediate  cause;  whilst  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ  are  rej>reseiited  as  merely  an  example  to  us  of  obedience,  virtue,  and 
piety  in  the  most  trying  circumstances;  the  doctrines  of  a  i)roi)itiatory  sacrifice,  a  sub- 
stitutionary obedience,  and  an  imputed  righteousness,  with  all  that  form  part  of  the 
same  system,  falling  completely  and  even  necessarily  to  the  ground.  These  doctrines, 
however,  are  all  consistently  maintained  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  generallv  received  doctrine  as  to  the  person  of  Christ.  See  Chiust  and  Tijinity. 
The  very  incarnation  (q.v.)  of  tlie  Son  of  God  is  regarded  as  a  glorious  display  of  the 
divine  condescension,  and  a  wonderful  exaltation  of  liuinan  nature;  whilst  a  [)ersonal 
cnjovment  of  the  higliest  dicnity  and  bliss  of  whicli  humanity  is  capable  in  the  favor 
and  'fellow.«;hip  of  God  for  ever,  is  to  be  attained  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  See  Faith 
and  Justification. 
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The  indissoluble  connection  between  faith  and  salvation  arises  from  the  divine 
appointment,  but  secures  a  moral  liarmony,  as  it  provides  for  bringing  into  operation — 
in  accordance  with  tlie  intelloctual  and  moral  nature  of  man — of  most  powerful  and 
excellent  motives  for  all  that  is  morally  good,  the  partakers  of  salvation  being  thus  fitted 
for  the  fellowship  of  him  into  whose  favor  they  are  received;  and  as  it  prevents  the 
possibility  of  any  of  them  taking  to  themselves,  or  giving  to  others,  the  glory  of  that 
salvation  which  they  really  owe  to  Christ,  and  which  they  must  therefore  ascribe  to 
Christ,  as  God  is  a  God  of  truth,  and  truth  must  reign  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Salvation  is  ascribed  by  all  Christians  to  the  grace  of  God.  The  mi.ssion  of  Christ 
was  an  act  of  suiireme  grace:  and  all  nuist  be  ascribed  to  grace  for  which  we  are 
indeljted  to  Christ.  The  doctrme  of  grace,  however,  is  part  of  the  system  of  C.  on  which 
important  dillerences  subsist,  especially  as  to  the  relation  of  the  grace  of  God  to  indi- 
vidual men.  Such  are  the  differences  concerning  election  (q.v.),  and  concerning  the 
origin  of  faith,  and  man's  ability  or  inability  to  believe  of  himself.  But  by  Christians 
generally,  the  personal  relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  and  his  faith  in  Christ,  are 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  or  Spirit  of  God,  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead,  and  so  to 
the  grace  of  God.     See  Akminius,  Calvinism,  and  Pel.^gius. 

In  the  view  of  all  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitj",  the  doctrines  concerning 
the  Spirit  of  God  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  Christian  system.  To  the  agency 
of  this  person  of  the  Godhead,  besides  all  that  is  ascribed  to  Him  concerning  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  we  are  indebted  for  all  that  is  spiritually  good  in  man;  lie,  in 
the  economy  of  grace,  being  sent  by  God,  on  the  intercession  of  Christ,  to  communicate 
the  blessings  purchased  by  Ciirist  in  his  obedience  and  death.     See  Holy  Ghost. 

Salvation  begins  on  earth;  and  whenever  a  man  believes  in  Christ,  he  is  a  partaker 
of  it — is  in  a  state  of  salvation.  It  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  Calvinistic  system, 
that  he  who  is  in  a  state  of  salvation  always  remains  so,  and  that  the  salvation  begun 
on  earth  is  in  every  case  made  perfect  in  heaven.  See  Perseverance  of  Saints. 
Thus  .salvation  is  viewed  as  beginning  in  regeneration  (q.v.),  and  as  carried  on  in  sanc- 
tification  (q.v.),  and  all  its  joys  as  connected  with  the  progress  of  sanctification.  Faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  unaccompanied  with  repentance,  and  repentance  is  always 
renewed  when  the  e.xercise  of  faith  is  renewed.  For  although  all  believers  are  saints  or 
liohj.  as  set  apart  to  God,  and  in  contrast  to  what  they  previously  were,  yet  there  is  none 
in  this  life  free  from  temptation  and  sin;  the  successful  tempter  of  our  first  parents, 
who  assailed  our  Saviour  with  temptation  and  was  defeated,  being  still  the  active 
enemy  of  man,  against  whom  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  are  called  to  contend,  to  watch, 
and  to  pray.  See  Devil.  The  sense  of  responsibility  belongs  to  human  nature;  and 
the  doctrine  of  a  judgment  (q.v.)  to  come  may  be  considered  as  to  a  certain  extent  a 
doctrine  of  natural  religion,  as  may  also  that  of  the  immortality  (q.v.)  of  tlie  sold;  but 
the  clear  and  distinct  enunciation  of  these  doctrines  belongs  to  the  Christian  revelation, 
to  which  belongs  entirely  the  doctrine  of  tlie  resurrection  (q.v.)  of  the  dead. 

Of  the  moral  part  of  C,  wiiicli  has  already  been  referred  to.  it  may  be  sufficient  liere 
to  state,  that  it  is  as  harmonious  with  the  doctrinal  as  it  is  .inseparable  from  it;  that  it 
is  founded  upon  the  attributes  of  God,  and  is  perfectly  illustrated  in  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  that  it  is  divisible  into  two  great  parts — one,  of  the  lo);e  of  God, 
and  the  other,  of  the  love  of  man,  or  of  ourselves  and  otir  neighbors.     See  Law,  Moral. 

Tlie  meana  of  grace,  or  of  the  attainment  or  the  blessings  of  salvation,  form  an 
important  part  of  the  Christian  .system.  Of  tiiese  the  Word  of  God — or  divine  revela- 
tion contained  in  the  Bible  vq.v.) — first  claims  attention  as  the  means  of  conversion  to 
Christ,  and  of  edification  in  Christ,  the  instrument  by  which  .salvation  is  both  begun  and 
carried  on  in  men.  The  ordinances  of  God's  worship  are  among  the  means  of  grace. 
Thus  prayer  (q.v.)  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  grace.  The  sacraments  (q  v.)  arc  means 
of  grace,  concerning  the  precise  use  of  which,  and  tlxeir  relative  importance  as  compared 
with  the  other  means,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  Christians.  The 
same  remark  applies  also  to  the  combination  of  Christians  into  an  organized  body  or 
community,  the  church  (q.v.)  with  its  own  laws  or  system  of  church  government  (q.v.) 
and  churcii  discipline  (q.v.). 

We  have  endeavored  to  sketch  the  outline  of  the  system  of  C,  as  much  as  possible 
according  to  the  general  belief  of  Christians,  merely  indicating  the  points  on  which 
the  chief  differences  of  opinion  exist.  Some  of  the  principal  controversies  will  be  found 
noticed  under  separate  heads. 

The  truth  of  C.  is  established  by  many  different  evidences,  distinct  and  independent, 
but  luutnally  corroborative.  It  appeals  to  reason,  and  demands  to  have  its  claims 
examined  and  admitted.  Xor  is  there  any  faith  where  there  is  not  a  mental  conviction 
arrived  at  by  a  process  of  sound  reasoning. 

The  evidences  of  C.  are  very  generally  divided  into  two  great  classes,  internal  and 
external — the  former  consisting  of  those  which  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
system  itself,  and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  man ;  the  latter,  of  those 
which  are  derived  from  other  sources.  The  boundary  between  the  two  cla.sses,  however, 
is  by  no  means  so  distinct  in  reality  as  it  appears  in  the  definition  of  the  terms.  Of  the 
multitude  of  books  which  have  been  written  on  the  suliject  of  the  evidences  of  C,  some 
are  devoted  mainly  to  one  of  these  classes,  and  some  to  the  other;  whilst  some  are 
occupied  with  the  development  of  particular  evidences  or  arguments,  and  some  with 
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the  refutation  of  objections,  and  in  particular  of  what  may  be  called  a  preliminary 
objectiou — that  adiviiiu  reveluliou  can  never  be  established  by  sufficient  evidence  at  all. 
See  Rkvelation. 

The  evidence  of  miracles  (q.v.)  and  the  evidence  of  prophecy  (q.  v.),  two  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  external  evidences  of  C,  will  be  found  noticed  in  separate  articles.  Another 
argument,  which  has  been  much  elaliorated — for  example,  in  Paley's  Ecidencen — is  derived 
from  the  character  and  sullVrings  of  the  apostles  and  oilier  first  preachers  of  C. ;  their  high 
moral  wortli,  considered  along  with  their  great  earnestness  and  devoledness;  the  absence 
of  all  possibility  of  seltish  or  base  motives;  and  at  the  same  time,  their  perfect  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  truth  or  the  facts  which  they  proclaimed.  A  subsidiary  argument 
is  found  in  the  admission  of  tlie  great  facts  regarding  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  by  tiie  early 
opi)oi!ents  of  Christianity.  A  most  important  and  valuable  argument  is  found  in  the 
perfect  coherenc-e  of  all  llie  parts  of  the  Christian  system,  and  in  the  .igreemenl,  as  to  the 
religion  which  they  teach,  of  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  nolwitiistanding  the  widely 
different  dates  of  tlieir  comi)osition,  and  their  very  different  nature  in  other  respects. 
See  Bihle.  The  relation  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies  to  the  doctrines  of  C.  supplies 
another  argument  of  this  kind,  capable  of  being  developed  in  a  multitude  of  particulars. 
The  minor  coincidences  between  the  dillereut  books  of  Scripture  have  been  jiointed  out 
with  happy  effect  in  the  JJorcv  PuuUmboi  Paley,  and  in  other  works.  The  character  of 
our  Savior  supplies  an  argument  of  great  power:  the  impossibility  of  the  invention  of 
such  a  character,  and  of  the  history  in  which  it  is  exhibited,  by  any  effort  of  human 
genius,  is  also  urged  as  corroborative;  and  the  inconsistency  of  the  morality  displayed, 
with  the  suppo.sition  of  impo.sture,  has  been  dwelt  upon  with  the  same  view.  The 
excellency,  both  of  the  doctrinal  and  moral  part  of  the  system  of  C,  its  elevating  and 
purifying  tendency,  the  agreement  of  its  doctrine  with  the  facts  of  man's  sinfulness  and 
misery,  and  the  .suitable  provision  which  it  makes  for  his  mo.st  deeply  felt  wants,  are 
princfpal  branches  of  the  internal  evidence  of  its  truth.  The  effects  of  C,  where  it  has 
prevailed,  supply  a  conlirmatory  argument  in  its  favor,  which  has  formed  the  subject 
of  works  of  great  learning  and  interest. 

CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE,  Socikty  for  Pkomotixo,  one  of  the  great  religious 
associations  connected  wilh  the  church  of  England,  and  the  oldest  of  them  all.  It 
was  founded  in  1G98,  although  it  did  not  receive  its  present  name  till  1701;  and  had 
for  its  oliject:  "1.  To  promote  and  encourage  the  erecting  of  ciiarity  .schools  in  all 
parts  of  England  and  Wales.  2.  To  disperses  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Bil)les  and 
tracts  of  religion;  and,  in  general,  to  advance  the  honor  of  (Jod,  and  the  good  of 
mankind,  by  j^romoting  Christian  knowledge,  both  at  home  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  by  the  best  meihods  that  .should  olYer."  Tliese  objects  it  has  never  cea.sed  to 
pursue,  chiefly  directing  its  elforls  to  the  British  dominions:  partaking  at  once  of  the 
nature  of  an  "educational  association,  a  missionary  society,  a  Bible  society,  and  a  relia;- 
ious  tract  society;  and  notwithstanding  the  operations  of  other  great  societies  in 
these  several  departments  of  Christian  lienevolence,  its  revenue  amounts  to  about 
£100,0(10  a  year.  The  Prot'cstant  missionaries  who  labored  in  the  s.  of  India  m  last 
century,  were  supported  chiefly  by  this  society,  which  has  also  contributed  largely  of 
its  fluids  for  the  estalilishment  of  Chri.stian  schools  in  that  country. 

CHRISTIAN  NAME.     See  Name. 

CHEISTIANSAND',  the  principal  t.  of  the  province  or  stift  of  that  name  in  Norway, 
is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Torridalself,  in  the  bay  of  Christiansand.  Pop.  '75, 
12,137.  C.  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop  and  high-bailiff  or  slift-amtniand.  and  pos- 
sesses a  branch  of  the  Norwegian  bank,  a  gymnasium,  and  several  charitable  founda- 
tions. The  manufactures  are  leather,  tobacco,  cotton,  etc.  Ship-building  forms  also  a 
coiisiderabie  branch  of  its  industry.  The  town,  whicli  was  built  in  1641  by  Christian 
IV.,  has  an  excellent  harlior.  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  island  of  Oddern,  upon 
wliich  are  situated  tiie  quarantine  hosjiital  and  custom  house.  C.  exports  wood,  lob- 
sters, and  .salmon  in  large  quantities.  The  town  and  harbor  are  protected  by  several 
ffirtiliciitions.     To  tlie  west  of  C.  lies  the  harbor  of  Ny-llollesund. 

CHRIS  TIANSFELD,  a  settlement  of  Moravian  brothers,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Schleswig.  was  founded  in  1772.  It  consi.sts  of  04  hou.ses  and  aliout  700  inhabitants. 
The  houses,  which  are  well  built,  and  cheerful  in  ajjpearance.  arc  arranged  in  two 
parallel  streets,  with  the  church  ujKjn  a  green  plot  in  the  middle.  The  settlement 
is  rejiresented  by  the  inspectors  or  chiefs  appointed  by  the  directors  of  the  fraternity, 
and  the  representatives  elected  by  the  members  of  the  sect.  The  manufactures  are 
linen,  soap,  cotton,  leather,  etc. 

CTIKISTIANS  OF  ST.  JOHN,  or  Nazakeans,  a  sect  in  Persia,  in  the  country 
around  IJassorah.  They  seeniingly  deify  John  the  Baptist  and  consider  Jesus  an  impos- 
tor. They  say  that  tliey  dwell  on  the"  Jordan  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  but  were  driven 
from  Palestine  by  the  Moliammedans.  Their  name  "  Christians"  is  wholly  a  misnomer. 
Tiiey  con.sider  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews  a  spurious  divinity,  and  (,'lirist  a  false  teacher; 
that  the  world  was  created  by  seven  angels  of  darkness  who  inhabit  tiie  seven  planets, 
and  there  is  also  a  kingdom  of  liglit  superintended  by  good  angels.  Behind  these  king- 
doms is  a  region  of  splendor,  and  there  is  the  supreme  original  being,  Ferha,  and  the 
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female  principle,  Ajar.  There  are  conflicts  between  the  worlds  of  darkness  and  of  light, 
but  liglit  is  to  triumph.  Tlie  Mosaic  and  Cliristiun  .systems  of  religion  came  from  the 
region  of  darkness;  but  that  of  Jolm  the  Baptist  from  tlie  region  of  light.  Ba])tism  is 
the  means  of  introducing  men  to  tiie  Icingdom  of  light.  .John  was  married,  but  his 
cliildren  sprang  from  the  Jordan.  Tliese  people  practice  poij-gamy,  and  forbid  mourning 
for  tlie  dead.  They  have  tive  sacred  books,  of  which  four  "are  doctrinal,  and  one  treats 
of  astrology.     It  is  supposed  that,  200  years  ago,  they  numbered  about  100,000. 

CHRISTIANS  OF  ST.  TII0:MAS,  the  name  of  a  branch  of  an  old  Persian  church 
still  existing  on  the  Malabar  coast,  formed  originally  by  excommunicated  Nestorians. 
Their  liturgy  is  in  the  Syriac  language.  They  still  celebrate  the  early  agape  or  love 
feast,  use  bread,  salt,  and  oil  in  tiie  communion  of  the  supper,  and  anoint  infants  in 
baptism.  Tlieir  priests  are  allowed  to  marr\-.  While  the  Portuguese  held  Malabar  they 
were  submissive  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  but  as  soon  as  the  Dutch  took  control 
the  Nestorian  system  was  resumed. 

CHRISTIANSTAD',  the  strongly  fortified  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in 
the  s.  of  Sweden.  It  is  situated  on  the  Helge,  about  9  m.  from  the  Baltic,  and  2Go  s.w. 
of  Stockholm.  C.  is  the  residence  of  a  governor,  ar.d  the  seat  of  a  court  of  justice. 
It  is  a  lieautifully  built  town,  and  possesses  an  arsenal,  a  school,  a  magnificent  church, 
and  a  ?enate-hou,se.  Pop.  6,433,  emploj-ed  chiefly  m  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods, 
leather,  gloves,  etc.  Tiiere  is  also  some  trade  in  wood,  pitch,  potash,  etc.  Thetown, 
which  was  founded  by  Christian  IV.,  has  suffered  many  sieges  during  the  wars  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  province  of  Christianstad  has  an  area  of  2,400  m. ;  pop. 
75,  239,176. 

CHRIS'TIANSTED,  the  chief  t.  of  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  stands  on  the  n.e.  coast  of  the  island,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor,  which  is  defended 
hj  a  fort  and  a  battery.  Here  resides  the  governor-general  of  the  Danish  West  Indies 
The  munber  of  its  inhabitants  is  .5,700.  . 

CHKISTIANSUND',  a  seaport  on  the  w.  coa.st  of  Norway,  85  m.  w.s.w.  of  Trondh- 
jem,  in  63'  3'  n.,  and  7'  40'  e. :  pop.  5,709.  The  town  is  bui"lt  on  three  small  islands  by 
which  its  harbor  is  inclosed.     The  chief  exports  are  fish  and  fish  products. 

CHRISTIAN  UNION  CHURCHES,  an  organization  projected  at  Columbus.  Ohio, 
in  18G5,  and  supposed  to  have  30,000  to  40,000  members,  principally  in  the  western  and 
south-western  states.  Their  leading  doctrines,  as  stated  in  their  p'ublications,  are:  the 
oneness  of  the  church,  with  Christ  the  only  head,  and  the  Bible  the  only  rule  of  faith 
and  practice;  the  good  works  of  a  Christian  life  the  onlj-  condition  of  fellowship:  the 
suppression  of  controversy;  local  or  congregational  church  government;  no  preaching 
of  party  politics.  They  adopt  the  motto,  "  In  things  essential,  unity;  in  non-essentials, 
liberty:  in  all  things,  charity."  Baptism  is  a  condilicn  of  membership,  but  m  commu- 
nion they  are  practically  unrestricted. 

CHRISTINA,  Queen  of  Spain.     See  Maria  Christina. 

CHRISTINA,  Queen  of  Sweden,  only  child  of  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,was  b.Dec, 
1636,  and  succeeded  her  father  in  W?)2,  when  onlj'  six  years  old.  Distinguished  equally 
bj' beauty  and  the  possession  of  a  lively  imagination,  a  good  memory,  and  uncommon  in- 
telligence, she  received  the  education  rather  of  a  man  than  of  a  woman;  and  to  this  may 
in  part  be  attributed  the  manj^  eccentricities  of  her  life.  During  her  minority,  the  king 
domwas  governed  b}^  the  five  highest  ofticers  of  the  state,  the  principal  being  chancellor 
Oxenstiern.  In  1644,  she  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  and,  in  1650,  was  crowned  with 
the  title  of  king.  She  had  previouslj^  declared  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  her  suc- 
cessor. For  four  years  thereafter,  she  ruled  the  kingdom  with  vigor,  and  was  remark 
able  for  her  patronage  of  learned  and  scientific  men.  In  16.54,  however,  at  the  age  of 
38,  weniy  of  the  personal  restraint  which  royalty  imposed  on  her,  she  abdicated  in  favor 
of  her  cousin,  reserving  to  herself  sutficient  revenues,  entire  independence,  and  supreme 
authority  over  her  suite  and  household.  Leaving  Sweden,  she  proceeded  to  Briissels, 
where  sJie  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  She  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  whicli 
5ihe  entered  on  horseback,  in  the  costume  of  an  amazon,  with  great  pomp.  Confirmed 
by  pope  Alexander  VII.,  .she  adopted  the  surname  of  Alessandra.  In  1656,  she  visited 
Paris;  and  the  following  year,  on  a  second  residence  there,  she  caused  her  grand  equerry, 
Monaldeschi,  who  had  enjoyed  her  entire  confidence,  to  be  executed  in  her  own  house- 
hold for  treason.  In  1658,  slie  returned  to  Rome,  and,  in  1660,  the  death  of  the  king, 
her  cousin,  caused  her  to  hasten  to  Sweden:  but.  failing  in  her  attempt  to  be  reinstated 
on  the  tlirone,  she  again  left  the  country.  In  1666,  she  aspired  to  the  crown  of  Poland, 
but  was  unnoticed  by  the  Poles.  The  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  Rome  in  artis 
tic  and  scientific  pursuits.  Besides  founding  an  academy,  she  collected  valuable  MSS., 
medals,  and  paintings,  and  died  April  19,  1689.  Much  of  her  conduct  favors  the  idea 
that  at  times  she  was  scarcely  sane. 

CHRISTI'NOS,  apolitical  party  in  Spain  during  the  regency  of  queen  Christina, . 
-^ho  were  opposed  to  the  Carlists. 

CHRISTISON,  Sir  Robert,  d.c.l.,  an  eminent  physician,  son  of  Alexander  Chris- 
tlso.1,  piofessor  of  humanity  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  was  b.  at  Edinburgh,  July 
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18,  1797;  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  his  native  place,  and,  in  1811,  became  a 
student  at  the  universit}'  there.  After  graduating  in  1819,  he  proceeded  to  London  and 
Paris;  aud,  in  the  French  capital,  studied  toxicology  under  the  celehrated  Orfila,  a 
department  of  medical  science  in  whicli  iu  Britain  his  name  has  become  eminent.  Com- 
mencing the  practice  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  he  was,  in  1822,  appointed  professor 
of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  university  of  that  ciiy,  and,  in  1832,  was  promoted  to 
the  chair  of  materia  medica.  Besides  contributing  papers  on  various  subjects  to  medi- 
cal journals,  C.  is  author  of  a  TnuUise  on  Poiwnx,  published  in  18:29,  recognized  as  a 
standard  work  on  the  subject;  Bioyraphkal  Sketch  of  Edicard  Turner,  M.D.,  1837,  being 
an  address  delivered  before  the  Ilarveian  society  of  Edinburgh;  a  treatise  On  Granular 
Degeneration  of  tJie  Kidneys,  1839;  and  The  Dii^pensatory,  a  Commentary  on  the  Phar- 
■mncopaias  of  Great  Britain,  1842.  Twice  president  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians, 
Edinburgh,  and  ordinary  physician  to  the  queen  in  Scotland,  in  1871  he  was  created  a 
baronet.     In  1877,  sir  Robert  retired  from  professorial  aud  other  public  work. 

CHRISTLIEB,  Theodor,  d.d.,  b.  1833;  a  native  of  Wurtemberg;  educated  at 
Tubingen,  a  teacher  in  France,  a  preacher  in  London,  and  an  author  of  lectures  on 
Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief.  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1865,  and  was  made 
professor  of  theology  at  Bonn.  In  1873,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  evangelical  alliance, 
meeting  that  year  iu  New  York.     At  its  sessions  his  addres.ses  excited  great  interest. 

CHRISTMAS,  the  day  on  which  the  nativity  of  the  Savior  is  observed.  The  institution 
of  this  festival  is  attributed  by  the  spurious  Decretals  to  Telespliorus,  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (138-61  a.d.),  but  the  first  certain  traces  of  it  are  found 
about  the  time  of  the  emperor  Commodus  (180-92  a.d.).  In  the  reign  of  Diocletian 
(28-4-305  A.U.),  while  that  ruler  was  keeping  court  at  Nicomedia,  he  learned  tliat  a  mul- 
titude of  Chri.stians  were  asseml;led  iu  the  city  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Jesus,  and 
having  ordered  the  church  doors  to  be  closed,  he  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  all  the 
worshipers  perished  in  the  flames.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  was  any 
uniformity  in  the  period  of  observing  the  nativity  among  the  early  churches;  some  held 
the  festival  in  the  month  of  May  or  April,  others  in  .bin.  It  is,  nevertheless,  almost 
certain  that  the  25th  of  Dec.  cannot  be  the  nativity  of  the  Savior,  for  it  is  then  the 
height  of  the  rainy  sea.son  iu  Judea,  and  shepherds  could  hardly  be  watching  their  flocks 
Ijy  night  in  the  plains. 

C.  not  only  became  the  parent  of  many  later  festivals,  such  as  those  of  the  Virgin, 
but  especially  from  the  5th  to  theStli  c,  gathered  round  it,  as  it  were,  several  other  festi- 
vals, partly  okl  aud  partly  new,  .so  that  what  may  be  termed  a  Christmas  cycle  sprang 
up,  whicli  surpassed  all  other  groups  of  Christian  holidays  in  the  manifold  ricliness  of  its 
festal  usages,  and  furthered,  more  than  any  other,  the  cf)mpletion  of  the  orderly  and 
systematic  distribution  of  church  festivals  over  the  whole  year.  Not  casually  or 
arbitrarily  was  the  festival  of  the  nativity  celebrated  on  the  25tli  of  Dec.  Among 
the  causes  that  co-operated  in  fi.ving  this  period  as  the  proper  one,  perhaps  tlie  most 
powerful  was,  that  almost  all  the  heathen  nations  regarded  the  winter-solstice  as  a  most 
important  point  of  the  year,  as  the  beginning  of  the  renewed  life  and  activity  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  of  the  gods,  who  were  originally  merely  the  symbolical  personi- 
fications of  these.  Iu  more  northerly  countries,  this  fact  must  liave  made  itself  pecu- 
liarly palpable — hence  the  Celts  and  Germans,  from  the  oldest  times,  celelirated  the 
season  with  the  greatest  festivities.  At  the  winter-solstice,  the  Germans  held  their 
great  yule-feast  (.see  Yulk),  in  commemoration  of  tJie  return  of  the  fiery  sun-wheel; 
and  believed  that,  during  the  twelve  nights  reaching  from  the  25th  Dec.  to  the  6th 
Jan.,  they  could  trace  the  personal  movements  and  interferences  on  earth  of  their  great 
deities,  Odin,  Berchta,  etc.  Many  of  the  beliefs  and  usages  of  the  old  Germans,  and  also 
of  the  Romans,  relating  to  this  matter,  passed  over  from  heathenism  to  Christianity, 
and  have  partly  survived  to  the  present  day.  But  the  church  also  sought  to  combat  and 
banish — and  it,  was  to  a  large  extent  successful — rthe  deep-rooted  heathen  feeling,  by 
addinj' — for  the  purification  of  tiie  heathen  customs  and  feasts  which  it  retained — its 
grandly  devised  liturgy,  besides  dramatic  representations  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the 
fir.^t  events  of  Ji is  life.  Hence  sprang  the  so-called  "  manger-.song.'ii,"  and  a  multitude  of  C. 
carols,  as  well  as  C.  dramas,  which,  at  certain  timesaud  places,  degenerated  into  farces  or 
fools'  feasts  (q.  v.).  Hence  ul.so  originated,  at  a  later  period,  the  Christ-trees,  or  Christmas- 
trees,  adorned  with  lights  and  gifts,  the  custom  of  reciprocal  presents,  aud  of  special  C. 
meats  and  dishes,  such  as  C.  rolls,  cakes,  currant-loaves,  dumplings,  etc.  Thus,  C. 
became  a  universal  social  festival  for  young  aud  old,  high  and  low,  as  no  other 
Christian  festival  could  have  become. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  three  masses  are  performed  at  C. — one  at  midnight, 
one  at  dayljreak,  and  one  in  the  morning.  The  day  is  also  celebrated  by  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  churcli — special  p.salms  are  sung,  a  special  i)reface  is  made  in  the  communion 
service,  and  the  Athanasian  creed  is  said  or  sung.  The  Lutheran  church,  on  the  conti- 
nent, likewise  observes  C. ;  but  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland,  and  the  whole 
of  the  EuglLsh  dis.senters,  reject  it,  in  its  religious  aspect,  as  a  "human  invention,"  and 
as  "savoring  of  papistical  will-worship,"  although,  in  England,  dissenters  as  well  as 
churchmen  keep  it  as  a  .social  holida\-,  on  which  there  is  a  complete  cessation  from  all 
business.     But  within  the  last  hundred  years,  the  festivities  once  appropriate  to  C.  have 
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mucli  fallen  off.  Those  at  one  time  lasted  with  more  or  loss  brilliancy  till  Candlemas, 
and  with  great  spirit  till  twelfth-day;  l)ut  now  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  composed,  when 
possible,  of  the  various  branches  and  members  of  a  family,  is  all  that  distinguishes  the 
day  above  otliers. 

CHBISTMAS-BOX,  a  small  monej'-gift  to  persons  in  an  inferior  condition  on  the  day 
after  Christmas,  which  is  hence  popularly  called  boxtiifj-ihiy.  The  term,  and  also  the 
custom,  are  essentially  English,  though  the  making  of  presents  at  this  season  and  at  the 
new  year  is  of  great  antiquity.  A  number  of  interesting  particulars  concerning  the 
Christmas-box  will  be  found  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquitici<.  Here,  we  need  refer  only 
to  the  usage  in  its  later  aspect.  Within  the  memory  of  middle-aged  persons,  the 
practice  of  giving  Christmas-boxes,  or  potty  presents,  to  apprentices,  domestic  servants, 
and  tradesmen,  had  become  a  serious  social  nuisance,  more  particularly  in  Lf)ndon, 
wliere  every  old  custom  soems  to  linger,  and  is  most  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of.  Householders 
felt  under  an  obligation  to  give  money  to  the  apprentices  in  the  shops  where  they  dealt, 
also  to  various  inferior  parish  officers,  including  scavengers  and  lamplighters;  while 
shopkeepers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  impelled  to  make  presents  to  the  male  and 
female  servants  of  their  customers.     Thus,  as  referred  to  in  Christmas,  a  poem: 

"  Gladly,  the  boy,  with  Christmas-box  in  hand, 
Throusliout  the  town  his  devious  route  pursues; 
And,  of  his  master's  customers,  implores 
The  yearly  mite:  often  his  casli  he  shakes: 
The  which,  perchance,  of  coppers  few  consists, 
Whose  dulcet  jingle  fills  his  little  soul 
With  joy." 

At  length  the  Christmas-box  system  became  such  an  intolerable  grievance,  that  trades- 
men stuck  up  notices  in  their  windows  that  no  Christmas-boxes  would  be  given;  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  public  authorities  issued  remonstrances  to  the  same  effect.  At 
Christmas,  1836,  the  secretarj^  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  issued  a  circular  to  the  different 
embassies,  requesting  a  discontinuance  of  the  customary  gifts  to  the  messengers  of  the 
foreign  department,  and  other  government  servants.  Since  this  period,  the  practice 
has  greatly  decreased,  doubtless  to  the  improvement  of  the  self-respect  of  the  parties 
interested. 

CHRISTMAS  CABOLS.  The  word  carol  (Ital.  carola,  and  Fr.  carole,  a  round  dance — 
probably  from  Lat.  corolla, •  Welsh,  coroli,  to  reel,  to  dance;  the  name  is  thence  applied 
to  the  music  or  song  accompanying  such  a  dance:  carillon  is  probably  allied)  signifies  a 
song  of  joy.  The  practice  of  singing  carols,  or,  at  all  events,  sacred  music,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  nativity  of  Christ  as  early  as  the  2d  c,  is  considered  as  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  large  sarcophagus  belonging  to  that  period  has  sculptured  upon  it  a 
representation  of  a  Christian  family  joining  in  choral  praise  for  this  purpose.  A  century 
or  two  after  this,  however,  the  C.  C.  seem  to  have  sadly  degenerated,  and  become,  in 
fact,  so  indecent,  that  the  clergy  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  them.  Under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  merriment  aawl  jilety  were  pleasantly  combined  in  English  life,  a  peculiar- 
ity that  affected  the  C.  C.  of  that  period  not  a  little;  but  by  the  13th  c.  the  jocosity  had 
unhappily  lapsed  into  what  would  now  be  considered  profanity.  The  oldest  printed  collec- 
tion of  English  C.  C.  bears  the  date  of  1521.  The  majority  of  these,  though  written  by 
men  of  learning — priests  and  teachers — exhibit  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  character 
of  the  two  most  prominent  persons  in  the  carols — Mary  and  Jesus.  In  1525  was  kept 
the  "  still  Christmas,"  on  account  of  the  illness  of  king  Henry;  but  with  this  exception, 
the  sacred  season  appears  to  have  been  regularly  celebrated  with  joyous  music  and  songs 
during  the  Tudor  period.  In  1562,  C.  C.^of  a  more  solemn  nature  were  introduced.  By 
the  Puritan  parliament,  Christmas  was  abolished  altogether,  and  holly  and  ivy  were 
made  seditious  badges;  and  in  1630  the  Psalms,  arranged  as  carols,  were  advertised.  After 
the  restoration,  the  C.  C.  again  exhibited  a  hearty,  cheerful,  and  even  a  jovial  character. 
Those  with  which  the  dawn  of  Christmas  is  now  announced  in  England  are  generally 
religious,  though  not  universally  so.  In  France,  the  carols  at  this  season  used  to  be  much 
less  sacred  than  gay.     Often,  indeed,  they  were  grossly  Bacchanalian. 

See  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Atheimum  for  Dec. '20, 1856;  also  Sandys's  Christmas 
Carols,  8vo,  1838;  Sylvester's  C/(7-2s^TOa^  Carols  and  Ballads. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSE.     See  Hellebore. 

CHRISTOL  OGY  is  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  word  itself  is  to  be 
'  found,  once  or  so,  in  the  divines  of  the  17th  c.  (see  Dean  Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words), 
but  the  department  of  scientific  theology  which  it  now  represents  is  almost  entirely  the 
growth  of  modern,  and  particularly  of  German  inquiry.  As  yet,  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  the  word  C.  is  accredited  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  same  differences  of  opinion  which 
led  to  its  adoption  in  Germany,  are  beninning  to  manifest  themselves  here  also.  There 
are  only  three  methods  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  First, 
there  is  the  rationalistic  method.  This  consists  in  representing  the  development  of  the 
Messianic  idea  in  Jewish  history  as  purely  natural,  and  conditioned  by  purely  human 
and  historical  influences — in  short,  as  a  subjective  or  self-originated  notion,  to  which 
there  was  no  correspondent  divine  reality.  Second,  there  is,  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  we  may  call  the  spiritualistic  method  (that  of  theologians  like  Neander,  Rothe, 
etc.).    This  consists  in  representing  the  development  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  Jewish 
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history  as  both  natural  and  supornatural ;  that  is  to  say,  it  asserts  the  existence  of  a 
divine  objective  reality  ("  the  eternal  Son  of  God  ")  as  the  basis  of  tlie  subjective  idea  in 
tlie  minds  of  the  Jews,  and  regards  the  growth  of  tliat  idea,  and  tiie  intlueuce  of  histor- 
ical circumstances,  as  the  result  of  a  supernatural  providence,  which  culminated  in  the 
revelation  "of  the  mystery  of  godliness,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh."  Third,  there  is  the 
dogiiKitic  method,  which  is  the  one  accepted  by  the  common  order  of  theologians.  Tins 
consists  in  representing  the  doctrine  of  tiie  person  of  Christ  as  symbolically  kuoAvn  to  the 
spiritually-minded  among  God's  people  from  the  earliest  ages.  "Abraham  saw  his 
(Christ's)  day  afar  off."  This  is  interpreted  to  signify  tliat,  by  the  grace  of  prophetic 
illumination,  the  righteous  men  of  old  were  enabled  to  foresee  in  a  mysterious  and  inex- 
l)lical)le  manner  the  atonement  of  Christ,  as  it  happened  in  liistory.  Admitting  with 
the  spiritualistic  theologians,  that  the  Messianic  idea  among  the  Jews  underwent,  in  some 
sense,  a  historical  d^-velopment,  the  dogmatic  Cluistologists  differ,  in  general,  from  the 
former  by  attributing  to  the  liigher  minds  such  a  knowledge  of  the  icovk  of  Christ,  as 
logically  involves  a  knowledge  of  liis  person  and  character.  Tlie  entire  absence,  how- 
ever, of  an}'  personal  traits  of  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  might  be  expected 
of  tho.se  who  had  seen  him  even  with  the  eye  of  faith,  has  induced  many  orthodox  theolo- 
gians to  shrink  from  making  any  statement  in  regard  to  wliat  may  have  been  the  doc- 
trine of  the  person  of  Christ  among  the  ancient  Jews. 

CHRISTOPHE,  Hejnri,  king  of  Ilayti,  b.  Oct.  6,  1767,  was  at  one  period  a  slave  and 
tavern-cook  in  Cape  Town,  St.  Domingo,  and  afterwards  overseer  of  a  plantation.  In 
1790,  he  joined  the  black  insurgents  again.st  the  French,  and,  from  his  cigantic  stature, 
energy,  and  courage,  soon  became  a  leader  among  them.  Bj'  Toussaint  Lonverture,  he 
■was  appointed  brig.gen.,  and  employed  to  suppress  an  insurrection  headed  by  Moyse 
or  Mo.ses,  his  nephew.  C.  captureQ  the  latter,  and  on  his  execution,  succeeded  him  as 
governor  of  the  northern  province  of  French  St.  Domingo.  In  1802,  he  gallantly 
defended  Cape  Town  when  gen.  Leclerc  arrived  there  with  a  French  army  destined  for 
the  reduction  of  the  blacks,  and  effected  his  retreat  with  3.000  men,  after  having  burned 
the  greater  i)art  of  the  town.  The  perfidious  seizure  of  Toussaint  he  amply  revenged, 
and  during  the  short-lived  government  of  Dessalines,  who  was  slain  by  a  military  con- 
spiracy in  Oct.,  1806,  C.  was  gen. -in-chief  of  the  Ilaytian  army.  In  Feb.,  1807,  he  was 
appointed  j)resident  of  Hayti  for  life.  A  republic  being,  about  the  .same  time,  organized 
at  P(jrt  au-Princc,  with  Petion  at  its  head,  civil  war  commenced  between  them.  Ou 
^lar.  28,  1811,  C.  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hayti,  by  the  name  of  Henri  I.,  and  solemnly 
crowned,  June  2,  1813.  In  1814,  he  and  Petion  suspended  hostilities,  and  by  his  power 
and  skill,  C.  was  enabled  to  counteract  the  attempts  made  by  France  to  regain  its 
authority  in  the  island.  His  avarice  and  cruelty  led  to  an  insurrection,  wliich  Avas  aided 
by  gen.  Boyer,  who  had  succeeded  Petion  in  1818;  and  the  rebellion  having  spread  to 
Cai)e  Town,  C.'s  deposition  was  proclaimed,  at  the  liead  of  the  troops,  by  the  duke  of 
^Marmalade,  one  of  the  first  dignitaries  in  the  kingdom.  Deserted  by  liis  body-guard 
and  all  his  nobles,  he  shot  himself,  Oct.  8,  1820.  He  left  a  code  of  laws,  which  he 
called  the  "  Code  Henri,"  in  imitation  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 

CHEISTOPHEE,  IIkrc.     Sec  Act.^a. 

CHEISTOPHEK,  Saint,  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  middle  of  the  3d  century.  According 
to  vulgar  legend,  C,  whose  name  was  ov\s,iu;\\\y  Adokimos  ^Ihe  unrighteous),  Avas  a  native 
of  Palestine,  Syria,  or  Lycia,  and  a  jierson  of  prodigious  bulk  and  strength.  His  height 
Avas  12  feet,  bo  proud  was  he  of  his  gigantic  frame,  that  he  would  serve  only  the  migh- 
tiest princes.  Having  attaclu-d  himself  to  one,  who  went  for  the  greatest  of  his  day, 
C.  stayed  with  him  for  a  short  time,  but  .soon  discovered  that  his  master  was  terribly 
afraid  of  the  devil,  in  consequence  of  which,  C,  with  fearless  consistency,  passed  into 
tiie  service  of  the  latter.  One  day,  however,  when  the  devil  and  he  chanced  to  be 
Avaiking  through  a  wood,  they  came  across  an  image  of  Chri.st.  His  new  master  exhib- 
ited such  p(rlurl)ation  and  alarm  at  the  sight,  that  C.  entirely  lost  confidence  in  him, 
and  resolved  to  find  out  the  Savior,  and  folloAV  him.  For  a  long  Avhile  he  scarehcd  in 
A'ain,  l)Ut  finally  he  fell  in  Avith  a  licrmit,  Avlio  .'jhoAved  him  Christ,  and  baptized  him. 
C.  desi)ised  the  eustomary  penances,  and  in  consequence,  it  Avas  imposed  on  him  to 
caiTy  Christian  pilgrims  on  his  shoulders  over  a  stream  Avliich  had  no  bridge.  One 
day,  a  little  child  came  to  the  stream;  C.  took  it  on  his  shoulders,  but  soon  began  to 
sink  under  the  Aveight  of  his  burden.  The  child  Avas  Christ  himself,  and  to  prove  it, 
lie  comman<led  C.  to  slick  his  staff  into  the  ground.  He  did  so,  and  next  morning  it 
liad  blossomed  into  a  palm-tree  bearing  fruit.  This  miracle  converted  thousands  to 
Christianity.  C.'s  success  excited  the  enmity  of  Dagnus,  the  prefect  of  that  region, 
who  put  him  in  prison,  scourged  liini  with  red-hot  rods,  put  a  burning  helmet  on  his 
head,  and  clapped  him  on  a  burning  stool.  ('.  still  remained  uninjured.  Multitudes  of 
pfMsoned  arrows  were  now  discharged  against  him,  but  they  rebounded  from  liis  charmed 
body,  and  one  even  wounded  the  prefect  himself  in  the  eye.  C.  pitied  his  tormentor, 
and" freely  offered  his  head  to  tlie  executioner,  that  the  prefect  might  be  healed  by  the 
blood  Avhich  should  flow  from  it.  This  Avas  done,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Dagnus 
and  his  family  became  Clirislians.  The  Greek  church  celebrates  his  festival  on  the  9th 
of  May;  the  Koman  Catholics,  on  the  25lh  of  July. 
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St.  C.  was  greatly  involved  in  times  of  pestilence,  or  when  people  were  diiging  for 
treasures,  to  frighten  away  the  spirits  who  watclied  over  tlieni.  Tlie  formula  used  was 
called  a  Chrixtop/ur's  pnri/er.  He  was  also  the  ])atron  of  an  order  of  moderation,  founded 
in  Auslria  iu  1517,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  excessive  drinking  and  swearing,  and 
wliich  was  called  tiie  order  of  St.  Christopher. 

CHRISTOPHER'S,  St.,  or,  popularly,  St.  Kitts,  an  island  near  the  n.e.  bend  of  the 
great  arch  of  the  Antilles,  46  m.  to  the  w.  of  Antigua,  and  2  m.  to  the  n.  of  Nevis.  With 
a  very  unequal  hreailth,  it  is  20  m.  long  from  s.e.  tou.w.,  containing  about  44,000  acres, 
and  (l^~i\)  28,169  inhabitants.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  has  a  legislature  of  its 
own,  with  an  executive  immediately  subordinate  to  the  goveruor-iu-chief  of  the  Leeward 
group,  residing  in  Antigua.  In  1876,  the  revenue  of  the  colony  was  £:J2,000,  having 
been  only  £3,688  in  1834;  so  that,  under  the  sysiem  of  free  labor,  it  had  increased  nearly 
nine-fold  in  43  years.  During  the  same  interval,  the  imports  had  ri-eu  in  value  from 
£63,018  to  £139,000,  and  the' exports  from  £105,267  to  £156,000.  The  staple  expcnts 
are  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses.  The  debt  of  the  island  in  the  year  1876  amounted  to 
£6,000.  Education  is  in  a  promising  condition.  In  the  year  1865,  there  were  27  .'schools 
receiving  government  aid,  attended  by  1367  pupils  in  all — 11  of  the  establishments 
belonging  to  the  church  of  England,  8  to  the  iloravians,  and  8  to  the  Wesleyans. 

The  chief  towns,  both  of  them  seaports  with  open  roadsteads,  are  Basse-Terre, 
defended  bv  fort  Smith,  and  Sandv  Point,  protected  by  fort  Charles  and  Brimstone  Hill. 
Of  fort  Smith,  the  exact  hit.  and  'long,  arc  17°  17'  7"  n.,  and  62'  48'  west^  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  these  places,  and  of  the  coast  general!}',  is  about  80'  F. ;  but  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  even  of  the  hottest  days,  are  agreeably  cool.  The  length  of  the 
island  is  traversed  by  a  well-wooded  ridge  of  volcanic  origin,  which  has  in  its  center  a 
crater;  and  towards  the  w.  extremity  of'the  range,  rises  the  nearly  perpendicular  crag  of 
Mt.  Misery,  with  an  altitude  of  3.711  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Over  the  adjacent 
slopes,  wliich  gradually  descend  to  the  water's  edge,  this  central  range  sends  down  sev- 
eral streams— almost  every  plantation,  in  fact,  receiving  its  rivulet  in  the  rainy  season. 
The  springs,  though  numerous,  are  yet  mostly  brackish;  and  indeed  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  presents  a  number  of  salt  ponds. 

St.  Kitts,  appropriately  named  by  the  natives  "the  fertile  isle,"  was  di.scovered  by 
Columbus  iu  1493,  and  colonized  by  the  Engli.sh  in  1623,  who  were  almost  immediately 
joined  by  some  French  adventurers.  After  treacherously  exterminating  the  Caribs,  the 
French  and  English,  often  quarreling,  occupied  the  island,  till,  in  1713,  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  gave  the'whole  to  England,  fn  1782,  during  the  war  of  American  independ- 
ence, St.'  Kitts  was  captured  "by  the  French,  but  restored.  On  July  31,  1865,  a  terrific 
fire  toolv  place  at  Basse-Terre. 

CHRISTOP  ULUS,  Athanastos,  1772-1847;  a  Greek  poet,  the  son  of  a  Wallachian 
priest.  He  studied  at  Buda  and  Padua,  and  became  teacher  in  the  family  of  the 
Wallachian  prince  Mourousi,  and,  after  the  fall  of  that  prince,  he  assisted  the  hospodur 
Caradja  iu  drawing  up  a  code  of  laws  for  the  nation.  He  wrote  love  ditties  ai;d 
drinking  songs,  which  are  very  popular  among  the  Greeks.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
tragedy,  and  some  philological  works. 

CHRIST'S  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was  originally  founded  by  Henry  VI.,  under  the 
name  of  Gods  hoti.se,  and  was  intended  by  him  to  consist  of  a  ma.ster,  12  fellows, 
and  47  scholars.  In  1505,  however,  there  were  only  three  fellows  besides  the  master, 
when  lad}'  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  "count- 
ing herself,  as  of  the  Lancaster  line,  heir  to  all  Henry  VI. 's  godly  intentions,"  made 
up  the  full  number,  and  endowed  the  college  liberally,  changing  its  name  to  Christ's 
college.  Edward  VI.  added  one  fellow,  and  three  scholars;  and  sir  John  Finch  and 
sir  Thomas  Baines  increased  the  number  of  fellows  to  fifteen.  C.  C.  possesses  many 
rich  benefactions  for  the  encouragement  of  students,"  amongst  which  are  specially  to  be 
noticed  fouf  studentships  founded  by  Christopher  Tancred,  worth  £107  per  annum, 
and  tenable  for  three  years  after  taking  the  degree  of  b.a.  A  student  is  elected  annu- 
ally before  coming  into  residence.  Amongst  the  illustrious  men  connected  witii  this 
college  may  be  noled  bishop  Latimer,  John  Milton,  and  Ralph  Cudworth,  author  of  the 
Intellectual  System. 

CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL,  Newgate  street,  London,  was  founded  on  the  site  of  the 
Greyfriars'  monastery,  by  Edward  VI..  June  26,  1553,  as  a  hospital  for  orphans  and 
foundlings.  It  is  usually-  called  the  "  blue-coat  school,"  on  account  of  the  dress  wora 
bv  tlie  boys.  This  consists  of  a  blue  woolen  gown  or  coat  with  a  narrow  red-leather 
girdle  round  the  waist,  yellow  breeches,  and  yellow  stockings,  a  clergyman's  bands  at 
the  neck,  and  a  small  blue  worsted  cap,  but'  this  last  they  seldom  wear,  and  are  gen- 
erally seen  going  about  bareheaded — such  has  been  the  costume  of  the  boys  since  the 
foundation  of  the  school  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. :  the  persistency  in  it  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  affording  a  curious  instance  of  the  unchangeableness  in  some  of  the 
English  usages.  No  boy  is  admitted  before  seven  years  of  age,  or  after  10,  and  none  can 
remain  after  15,  with  the  exception  of  "king's  boys"  (i.e.,  those  who  attend  the  mathe- 
matical school  founded  by  Charles  II.  in  1672)  and  "  Grecians"  (i.e.,  the  highest  class 
of  scholars  in  the  hospital),  of  whom  eight  are  sent  on  various  scholarships  to  tlie  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.     Altogether,  about  800  boys  can  be  admitted.     The 
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risrht  of  presentation  is  ve.-ted  in  the  managinj  irovernors.  These  are  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  the  ahlermcn,  and  12  common  councihnen.  Besides  these,  all  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  benetit  the  hospital  to  the  extent  of  £4U0  are  governors.  The  manag- 
ing governors  are  the  patrons  of  several  churches,  chieliy  in  tiurrey  and  Essex.  The 
most  of  the  income  of  C.  H.,  which  amounts  to  about  £50,000,  is  derived  from  lega- 
cies subsequent  to  its  original  charter.  King  Charles'  foundation  enriched  it  by 
.£7,000,  with  an  additional  annuity  of  £370  lO.y.,  for  the  puri)o.<e  of  educating  yearly 
10  boys  for  the  sea-service.  iVIost  of  the  building  perished  in  the  great  fire  of  1666;  but, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  corporation  of  London,  and  the  liberal  lielp  of  wealthy 
Englishmen,  it  was  soon  rebuilt,  under  the  superintendence  of  sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Li  the  course  of  time,  the  new  hospital  fell  into  decay,  and  in  1823,  a  third  structure 
was  erected  by  3Ir.  Shaw.  The  great  hall  of  the  hospital  is  a  magnificent  room,  second 
only  to  that  of  Westminster.  C.  IL  is  essentially  a  classical  institution,  Latin  and  Greek 
being  the  basis  of  education;  but,  to  satisfy  the  wants  arising  from  the  changed  condi- 
tion of  society,  the  modern  languages,  drawing,  etc.,  are  also  taught.  In  1683,  the  gov- 
ernors built  a  preparatory  school  at  Hertford,  where  the  children  arc  trained  till  they 
are  old  enough  to  enter  the  hospital.  The  ffirls,  however,  remain  permanently  here. 
It  can  receive  about  400  of  both  sexes.  Dependent  schools  in  Xewgate  street  accommo- 
date 1200  children.  Several  eminent  persons  have  been  educated  at  C.  11.,  such  as 
Camden,  Stillingfleet,  Coleridge,  and  Lamb. 

CHRIST'S  THORN.    See  Jujube  and  Paliurus. 

CKROMAT  IC,  in  music,  is  a  term  applied  to  a  .series  of  notes  at  the  distance  of  a 
semitone  from  each  other.  Such  a  .series  is  produced  by  dividing  the  whole  tones  of 
tlie  diatonic  scale  into  semitones,  so  that  with  the  two  diatonic  semitones,  already  in  the 
natural  scale;  the  octave  is  divided  into  I'i  semitones.  The  word  (/.  is  from  the  Greek, 
and  means  colored.  Ascending  C.  pa.ssages  are  formed  by  the  whole  tones  of  the  dia- 
tonic scale  being  raised  or  elevated  by  a  sharp  or  a  natural,  according  to  key,  and 
descending  passages  by  their  being  lowered  by  a  fiat  or  a  natural,  thus: 


i^'3^^!gl[E^i5g:^=l 


&c. 

It  IS  usual  to  speak  of  the  C.  .scale,  but  that  is  wrong,  as  it  is  only  a  melodious  pro- 
gix'ssion  of  semitones,  certain  notes  of  which  belong  to,  and  form  the  diatonic  scale, 
showing  that  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  music  does  not  rest  on  a  C.  basis,  but  ou 
the  natural  diatonic  progression  of  sounds. 

CHEOMATIC,  in  optics.     See  AcnuoM.\Tic. 

CHROMATICS  is  that  part  of  the  science  of  optics  (q.v.)  which  explains  the  properties 
of  the  colors  of  light  and  of  natural  bodies.  Before  1666,  when  sir  I.saac  Newton  began 
to  investigate  this  subject,  the  notions  which  prevailed  respecting  tiie  nature  of  colors 
were  purely  fanciful.  Till  Descartes'  time,  indeed,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  conceived 
that  color  had  anything  to  do  with  light.  As  examples  of  the  notions  prevalent  at  very 
early  times,  we  may  cite  those  projwjunded  by  Pythagoras  and  Zeno.  According  to  the 
former,  color  was  the  superficies  of  bodies;  according  to  the  latter,  it  was  "  the  first  con- 
figuration of  matter" — whatever  that  may  be.  It  is  now  settled  that  white  light  is  not 
hoiiiogencous,  but  consists  of  rays  of  different  colors,  endued  with  different  degrees  of 
rcfnuigibility,  and  that  the  different  colors  of  bodies  ari.'^e  from  their  reflecting  this  or 
that  kind  of  rays  most  copiously.  According  to  this,  a  body  that  appears  red  reflects 
red  rays  in  greater  abundance  than  the  others;  and  one  that  ai)pears  black  reflects  none 
of  the  rays— in  otlier  words,  absorbs  all  the  light  that  falls  u])()n  it.  The  analy.sis  of  a 
bc;im  of  the  sun's  light  by  a  prism  was  the  experiment  by  which  Newton  demonstrated 
his  great  optical  di.'jcovery  of  the  unequal  refrangil)ility  of  the  variously  colored  rays, 
and  laid  the  foundations  for  the  above  tlieory  of  color.  The  reader  will  find  an  account 
of  this  experiment,  and  of  the  most  interesting  phenomena  presented  by  the  spectrum, 
under  the  article  Si'kctui:m.  Newton  concluded  from  his  ex]>criments  that  white  ligiit 
is  f'omposed  of  seven  colors,  which  he  called  the  primar}'  colors — viz.,  red,  orange,  yel- 
low, green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  and  that  all  other  shades  of  color  ari.se  from  the 
admixture  of  tliesc  in  different  proportions.  Sir  David  Brewster,  on  the  other  hand, 
conceives  that  lie  has  established  that  the  primary  colors  are  oidytiiree  in  number — red, 
yellow,  and  blue.  This  result  he  obtained  by  examining  the  rays  of  the  spectrum 
tlirou<xli  different  absorbing  media — a  mode  of  experiment  now  admitted  to  be  fallacious 
in  principle.  Professor  Maxwell,  by  direct  examination  of  the  rays,  concludes  that  the 
three  primarj-  colors  are  red,  green,  and  blue.  Kecently,  a  theory  has  been  propounded, 
that  all  the  colors  are  the  re.'iultsof  the  admixture  of  white  light  and  of  shade,  or  dark- 
ness; but  as  yet  no  attempt  lias  been  made  to  support  this  theory  by  direct  experiment 
on  the  sun's  rays.     It  is  rested  on  results  obtained  by  combining  by  motion  certain  pro- 
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portions  of  white  and  black  pifnnents  on  a  revolving  card.     See  the  articles  Ligut,  Dis- 
persion, and  Newton's  Kings. 

CHSO  MATYPE  (Gr.  chrome,  color;  iypos,  impression),  a  photographic  process,  thus 
descriljL'd  by  its  discoverer.  ]Mr.  R.  Hunt.  One  drain  of  sulpli.'ite  of  copper  is  dis 
solved  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  to  which  is  added  half  an  ounce  of  a  satr.niud 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potash;  this  solution  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  paper, 
and  wlien  dry,  it  is  tit  for  use,  and  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  spoiling. 
When  exposed  to  sunshine,  the  first  change  is  to  a  dull  brown,  and  if  checked  in  tliis 
stage  of  the  process,  we  get  a  negative  picture;  but  if  the  action  of  light  is  continued, 
the  browning  gives  way,  and  a  positive  yellow  picture  on  a  white  ground  is  obtained. 
In  either  case,  if  the  paper,  when  removed  from  sunshine,  is  washed  over  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  very  beautiful  positive  picture  results.  In  practice,  it  Avill  be 
found  advantageous  to  allow  the  bleaching  action  to  go  on  to  some  extent;  the  pictuie 
resulting  from  this  will  be  clearer  and  more  defined  than  that  obtained  when  the  action 
is  checked  at  the  brown  stage.  To  fix  these  pictures,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  done  by  washing  them  in  pure  water.  If  the  water  contains 
any  chlorides,  the  picture  suffers,  and  long  soaking  in  such  water  obliterates  it — or,  if  a 
few  grains  of  common  salt  be  added,  the  apparent  destruction  is  rapid.  The  picture  is, 
however,  capable  of  restoration,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  expose  it  to  sunshine  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it  revives;  but  instead  of  being  of  a  red  color,  it  assumes  a 
lilac  tint,  the  shades  of  color  depending  upon  the  quantity  of  salt  used  to  decompose 
the  chromateof  silver  which  forms  the  shadow  parts  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Bingham  sug- 
gested the  substitution  of  sulphate  of  nickel  for  sulphate  of  copper,  as  yielding  a  higher 
degree  of  sensitiveness  and  greater  definition.     Neither  process  has  been  much  used. 

CHROMIC  ACID,  composed  of  trioxide  of  chromium  and  water;  formula,  Crdllo. 
It  forms  coloring  pigments,  such  as  chromate  of  lead,  and  chromate  and  bichromate  of 
potash;  and  is  used  as  a  caustic  in  surgery. 

CHROMIC  IRON,  or  Ciikomite,  ore  of  chromium,  found  in  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Shetland  islands,  Scotland,  France,  and  other  places.  It  usually  occurs  *in 
mass,  but  is  sometimes  crystallized  in  octahedrons.  Oxides  of  chromium  and  iron  are 
its  ingredients. 

CHROMIUM  {clirome,  color)  is  a  metal,  so  called  from  the  many-colored  compounds 
it  produces.  It  was  discovered  by  Vauquelin  in  1797.  C.  occurs  naturally  as  the  chro- 
mate of  lead  (PbO,Cr03),  and  the  chromite  of  iron,  chrome  iron  ore  (FeO.CrjOa),  at  Uust 
and  Fetlar  in  the  Shetlands,  and  Portsoy  in  Banffshire,  etc.  The  metai  has  been  obtained 
in  powder  and  in  scales,  but  as  a  metal  it  possesses  no  interest.  The  principal  com- 
pound of  C.  is  the  bichromate  of  potasli,  obtained  by  heating  chrome  iron  ore  in  powder 
with  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  niter,  and  then  digesting  in  water,  which  dissolves  out 
the  chromate  of  potash  (KO.CrOs),  a  yellow  salt,  and  when  this  is  acted  upon  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  converted  into  bichromate  of  potash  (KO.SCrOs),  readily  crystallizes  in 
orange-red  ciystals,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is  largely  used  by  the  dyer  and  calico- 
printer.  If  this  salt  be  added  to  a  solution  of  lead,  an  abundant  yellow  precipitate 
occurs  of  chromate  of  lead  (PbO,Cr03),  or  chrome  yellow,  which  is  used  largely  by  the 
painter  as  a  j-ellow  pigment.  A  sesquioxide  of  C.  (CroOs),  chrome  green,  possessing  a 
bright  green  color,  which  renders  it  useful  in  enamel-painting,  and  being  innocuous,  it 
is  now  introduced  into  paper-hangings  instead  of  the  highly  dangerous  arsenical  green 
pigment.  The  bichromate  of  potasli  is  employed  in  conjunction  with  sulphuric  acid  as 
an  agent  in  bleaching  palm-oil  and  other  oils  and  fats. 

CHRONICLE  (from  chronos,  time),  denotes  a  history  in  which  events  are  treated  in 
the  order  of  time.  A  C.  is  understood  to  differ  from  annals  in  being  more  connected 
and  full,  the  latter  merely  recording  individual  occc'urences  under  the  successive  years 
or  other  dates.  lyiost  of  our  older  histories  were  called  chronicles,  such  as  the  >^u.von 
(jhronkU,  Holinshed's  Chronicle.  The  term  is  seldom  applied  to  a  modern  book,  but  fre- 
quently to  a  newspaper — as,  for  instance.  The  Morning  Chronicle. 

CHRONICLES,  the  name  of  two  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  found  in  the 
common  English  Bible.  In  the  Hebrew  canon  the  C.  form  but  one  book,  which  is 
entitled  Events  of  the  Times — and  this  appears  to  have  been  a  designation  common Iv 
applied  to  special  histories — in  more  definite  shape.  Events  of  the  Times  of  King  David,  or 
the  like.  The  Greek  translators  divided  the  long  Hebrew  book  into  two,  and  adopted 
the  title  'ihings  Omitted,  that  is,  not  recorded  in  the  other  historical  books.  Jerome 
suggested  the  title  Utronicon,  whence  comes  the  English  name.  The  book  of  C.  begins 
with  Adam  and  ends  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  Cyrus's  decree  of  restoration.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  narrative  is  found  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  which  fills  up  the  fragment  of 
the  decree  of  the  Persian  king.  Of  the  authorship  of  C.  nothing  is  known  except  what 
can  be  determined  by  internal  evidence.  The  language  implies  that  the  book  is  one 
of  the  latest  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  tiie  Hebrew  "Bible  it  is  placed  last.  As  to  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  C,  it  is  argued  that  the  chronicler  wrote  after  the  fall  of  the 
Persian  monarchy.  What  seems  to  be  certain  and  important  for  a  right  estimate  of 
the  book  is  that  the  author  lived  a  considerable  time  after  Ezra,  and  stood  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  new  theocracy.  This  point  of 
view  determined  the  nature  of  "his  interest  in  the  early  history  of  his  people.     The  true 
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importance  of  Hebrew  historj^  bad  always  centered  in  the  fact  that  this  petty  nation  was 
the  people  of  Jehovah,  the  spiritual  God.  The  tragic  interest  which  distin^nislies  the 
annals  of  Israel  from  the  forgotten  history  of  Moab  or  Damascus  lies  wholly  in  that 
long  contest  which  finally  vindicated  the  reality  of  spiritual  things  and  the  supremacy 
of  Jehovah's  purpose,  in  the  political  rum  of  the  nation  which  was  the  faithless 
depositary  of  these  sacred  truths.  After  the  captivity,  it  was  impossible  to  write  the 
histfjry  of  Israel's  fortunes  otherwise  tlian  in  a  spirit  of  religious  pragmatism.  But 
within  the  limits  of  the  religious  conception  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Hebrew 
liistor}'  more  than  one  point  of  view  might  be  taken.  The  book  of  Kings  looks  upon 
hi-tory  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophets.  But  before  the  chronicler  wrote,  the  last  spark 
of  prophecy  had  become  e.xtiiict.  The  Jerusalem  of  Ezra  was  organized  no  longer  as 
a  nation,  but  as  a  municipality  and  a  church.  The  center  of  religious  life  was  no 
longer  the  prophetic  word,  but  the  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  liturgical 
service  of  the  .sanctuary.  The  religious  vocation  of  Israel  was  no  longer  national,  but 
ecclesiastical  and  municipal;  and  the  historical  continuity  of  the  nation  was  vividly 
realized  only  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and  the  courts  of  the  temple,  in  the  solemn 
assembly  and  stately  ceremonial  of  a  feast  day.  These  influences  naturally  operated 
most  strongly  on  those  who  were  officially  attached  to  the  sanctuary.  To  a  Levitc,  even 
more  than  to  other  Jews,  the  history  of  Israel  meant  above  all  things  the  history  of 
Jerusalem,  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  temple  ordinances.  The  author  of  C.  betiay.s 
in  every  page  his  essentially  Levitical  habit  of  mind.  To  .such  a  mind,  in  the  fallen 
condition  of  the  Jews  as  a  political  nation,  there  seemed  to  be  room  for  a  new  history, 
wliich  should  confine  itself  to  matters  still  interesting  to  flu;  theocracy  of  Zion,  keep- 
ing Jerusalem  aid  the  temple  in  the  foreground,  and  developing  the  divine  siguift- 
cance  of  the  history  in  its  causes  and  results,  not  .';o  much  with  reference  to  the 
prophetic  word  as  to  the  Hxad  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  that  the  wliole  narra- 
tive might  be  made  to  teach  that  tlie  glory  of  Israel  lies  in  the  observance  of  the 
divine  law  and  ritual.  For  the  sake  of  systematic  completeness,  the  author  of  the 
C.  begins  with  Adam;  but  he  iiad  nothing  to  add  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  period 
from  Aloses  to  David  contained  little  that  served  his  purpose.  He  therefore  contracted 
the  early  history  into  a  series  of  genealogies,  which  were  by  no  means  the  least  inter- 
esting part  of  his  work  at  a  time  when  every  Israelite  was  concerned  to  prove  the 
purity  of  his  Hebrew  descent.  From  the  death  of  Saul  the  iiistory  becomes  fuller, 
and  runs  parallel  with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  The  limitations  of  the  author's 
interest  in  past  times  appear  in  the  omission,  among  other  particulars,  of  David's 
reign  in  Hebron,  of  the  disorders  in  his  family  and  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Solomon's  acces.sion,  and  of  many  details  as  to  the  wisdom  and  splendor  of 
that  sovereign,  as  well  as  of  his  fall  into  idolatry.  In  the  latter  history  the  ten 
tribes  are  quite  neglected,  and  political  affairs  in  Judah  receive  attention,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  their  intrinsic  importance,  but  according  as  they  serve  to  exemplify  God's 
help  to  the  obedient  and  his  chastisement  of  the  rebellious.  That  the  author  is  always 
unwilling  to  speak  of  the  misfortunes  of  good  rulers,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  desire 
to  suppress  the  truth,  but  shows  that  the  book  was  tliroughout  composed  not  in  purely 
historical  interest,  but  with  a  view  to  inculcate  a  practical  lesson.  The  more  important 
additions  whicli  the  clironicler  makes  to  the  old  narrative  consist  partly  of  full  details 
of  points  connected  with  the  history  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  great  feasts,  or  the 
archaeology  of  the  Levitical  miiiLstiy,  and  partly  of  narratives  of  victories  and  defeats, 
of  sins  and  punishments,  of  obedience  and  its  reward,  which  could  be  made  to  point 
a  plain  religious  lesson  in  favor  of  faithful  observance  of  the  law.  The  minor  variations 
of  C.  from  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  are  analogous  to  the  larger  additions  and 
omissions,  so  that  the  whole  work  lias  a  consistent  and  well-marked  character,  pre- 
senting the  Iiistory  in  quite  a  different  perspective  from  that  of  the  old  narrative.  An 
immense  amount  of  criticism  has  been  expended  upon  C;  but  after  all  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude, with  Ewald  and  other  careful  critics,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  charge 
that  the  chronicler  invented  history  in  the  interest  of  his  practical  purpo.se  of  exhor- 
tation and  encouragement.  But  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  shaping  his  narrative  he 
allowed  himself  the  same  freedom  taken  by  other  ancient  historians,  and  even  by  copy- 
ists. [Portions  of  this  article  arc,  with  moditicatious,  from  EncyclopoBdia  BrUannica, 
ninth  edition.] 

CHRO  NOGBAM,  or  C'lniONOOUAPii  (Gr.  chronon,  time,  and  ffrnmma,  a  letter,  or 
(/rdplio,  I  write),  a  whimsical  device  of  the  later  Romans,  rcsu.scitated  during  the  rennia- 
s/inrr  period,  by  wiiicli  a  date  is  given  by  selecting  certain  letters  amongst  those  wliich 
form  an  inscription,  and  printing  tliem  larger  than  tlie  oliiers.  The  pnncij)le  will  be 
understood  from  the  following  C.,  made  from  the  name  of  George  Villiers,  first  duke 
of  Buckingham. 

GEOUoIVs.  DVX.  bVCkIngaMLe. 

The  date  ■MDCXVVVIII  (1628)  is  that  of  the  year  in  which  the  duke  was  murdered  by 
Felton,  at  Portsmouth. 

CHRONOGRAPH.  Different  forms  of  time-measures,  or  time-recorders,  under  this 
designation,  have  been  invented  witliin  a  recent  period. 

JJciiKou's  chronograph  is  intended  to  measure  intervals  of  time  down  to  tenths  of  a 
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second,  for  use  at  horse-races  and  other  occasions  where  a  seconds  -n-atch  is  not  exactly 
suited.  It  lias  an  ordinary  quick  train-lever  movement,  carrying  hands  which  move 
over  a  dial.  One  of  these  is  a  seconds  hand,  very  peculiarly  made.  The  seconds  hand 
IS  double,  consisting  of  two  di.stinct  hands,  one  superposed  on  the  other.  The  outer  end 
of  the  lowermost  hand*  has  a  small  cu^i  v.ith  a  minute  hole  at  the  bottom;  while  the 
corresponding  end  of  the  uppermost  hand  is  bent  over  so  as  exactly  to  reach  this  punc- 
ture. The  little  cup  is  tilled  with  ink,  having  a  consistency  between  that  of  writing- 
tiuid  and  printers'  ink.  Suppose  that  a  horse-race  is  about  to  take  place.  The  observer 
keeps  a  steady  look-out  for  the  fall  of  the  starter's  tiag,  or  whatever  the  signal  may  be: 
he  gives  a  pull  to  a  cord  or  string  connected  with  the  niechauism  peculiar  to  the  instru- 
ment; by  this  movement,  the  outer  and  bent  end  of  the  upper  seconds  hand  dips  down 
through  the  ink-cup  in  the  lower  hand,  and  through  the  puncture  to  Ihe  dial.  A  small 
black  spot  or  mark  is  thus  made  upon  the  dial-plate;  and  this  is  repeated  as  each  horse 
passes  the  winning-post.  If  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  operator  are  quick  and  acciuate, 
there  is  a  reliable  record  thus  presented  by  the  instrument  of  the  duration  of  the  race, 
sometimes  as  close  as  one  tenth  of  a  second.  The  instrument  is  now  adopted  at  the 
principal  races  as  a  suitable  one  for  the  purpose;  thus  it  is  used  for  races  such  as  the 
Derby,  the  Oaks,  the  Goodwood,  the  St.  Leger,  etc.  It  is  also  available  for  many  other 
purposes. 

iStrange's  chronograph  is  designed  for  a  more  scientific  purpose,  and  constructed 
with  more  careful  details.  The  object  is  to  measure  extremely  short  intervals  of  time, 
for  the  determination  of  longitudes  in  great  trigonometrical  surveys.  The  observer, 
when  a  particular  star  traverses  the  field  of  his  telescope,  touches  a  small  ivory  key; 
and  on  the  instant,  a  dot  or  mark  appears  on  a  sheet  of  paper  coiled  round  a  barrel. 
The  instrument  being  connected  with  an  astronomical  clock,  there  is  a  dot  made  for 
every  beat  of  the  pendulum;  and  as  these  dots  are  a  considerable  space  apart  (consider- 
able, that  is,  for  the  refined  instruments  of  the  present  day),  it  is  possible  to  determine 
so  wonderfully  minute  an  interval  as  one  hundredth  of  a  second. 

Other  forms  of  chronograph  have  been  adopted  by  astronomers.  One  was  sug- 
gested by  prof.  C.  A.  Young  in  1866  to  assume  the  functions  of  a  recording  ehrouo- 
graph,  by  marking  the  instant  of  observation  in  hours,  minutes,  seconds,  and  hundredths 
of  a  second,  in  printed  characters,  and  in  a  form  suitable  for  preservation  and  reduction. 

Chronographs  connected  with  electric  and  magnetic  apparatus  are  used  for  determin- 
ing the  velocity  of  projectiles.  Manj'  forms  have  been  devised  by  Noble,  Bashforth, 
Navez,  Le  Bouleuge,  and  other  inventors.  The  most  general  arrangement  consists  ia 
causing  the  bullet  to  pass  through  a  series  of  screens;  the  rupture  of  each  screen  breaks 
for  a  moment  the  continuity  of  an  electric  current,  sets  in  action  an  electro- magnetic 
apparatus,  and  makes  a  permanent  mark  or  record. 

CHRONOLOGY  is  the  science  of  the  divisions  of  time.  It  has  two  main  branches — 
mathematical  C,  and  historical  chronology.  Mathematical  C.  is  engaged  with  such  of 
the  units  for  the  measurement  of  time  as  begin  and  end  with  the  period  of  complete 
evolution  of  recurring  celestial  phenomena.  See  articles  Calendar,  Yeak,  Month, 
Day,  and  Cycle,  where  the  chief  points  in  mathematical  C.  are  explained.  Historical 
C.  uses  these  units  among  others  to  measure  the  distance  in  point  of  time  between  events, 
and  to  fix  their  dates.  As  in  geography  and  navigation,  longitude  is  measured  from  some 
arbitrary  line,  such  as  the  meridian  through  Greenwich,  so  in  historical  C,  dates  are 
fixed  by  giving  their  distance  from  some  arbitrary  point  of  time,  usually  chosen  because 
of  some  remarkable  occurrence  wliich  signalized  it.  Such  a  fixed  point,  or  epoch,  forms 
the  beginning  of  an  era.  It  is  thus  that  dates  have  been  aptly  said  to  be  to  events  ia 
historj'  what  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places  are  to  the  places  in  geography  and 
navigation.  The  mathematical,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  astronomical  units  of 
time  above  referred  to  have  not  been,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  the  only  units  used  in 
historical  chronology.  In  early  times,  the  more  accurate  methods  of  mathematics  were 
unknown,  and  such  vague  periods  as  "a  generation,"  or  the  lifetime  of  leading  persons 
in  a  nation,  such  as  the  priestesses  of  Juno,  or  of  the  kings,  were  assumed  as  units  in 
historical  chronology.  The  great  variety  of  eras,  too,  in  ancient  times  confuses  the 
student  of  chronology.  Thus  the  era  of  the  Greeks  began  with  the  year  of  the  first  olym- 
piad, or  that  in  which  Coroibus  was  victor;  being  the  first  celebration  of  the  games  at 
which  the  victor's  name  was  recorded,  and  which  is  calculated  to  correspond  to  the  year 
776  B.C.  From  this  epoch,  the  Greeks  measured  time  by  olympiads  or  periods  of  four 
years.  Thus,  the  3d  year  of  the  12th  olj-mpiad  would  be  the  year  729  b.c.  The  Roman 
era  was  reckoned  from  the  founding  of  the  city,  being  either  752  or  753  B.C.  The  Iioman 
practice  of  dating -events  from  the  building  of  the  city,  seems  to  be  the  first  instance  of 
the  method  of  reckoning  time  from  a  fixed  point  by  single  years.  It  thus  forms  one  of 
the  great  stages  in  chronolog}'.  Of  other  eras  we  shall  merely  mention  the  Mohannne- 
dan,  which  commences  with  the  flight  of  Mohammed,  622  a.d.  ,  and  which  is  called  the 
IIeeJjrah{q.v.).  The  Iioman  and  Greek  methods  of  measuring  time  continued  to  be  in  use 
long  after  the  birth  of  Christ;  the  olympiads,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  employed  in 
Europe  down  to  the  304th  olympiad"  or  440  a.d.  From  312  a.d.,  however,  the  public 
mode  of  computation  throughout  the  Roman  empire  was  by  indictions,  which  were  periods 
of  15  years,  beginning  with  that  year  (see  Indiction);   and  this  mode  was  at  one  time 
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almost  universally  followed  in  the  west.  In  France,  it  was  not  altogether  discontinued 
till  the  end  of  the  15th  centuiy.  The  Christian  era  is  said  to  have  been  first  proposed 
in  the  year  527  a.d.  ,  and  is  now  universally  used  in  Christendom  Part  of  the  business 
of  C.  is  to  determine  the  relationsliips  of  tlie  different  eras,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  express, 
in  the  language  appropriate  to  one  mode  of  computation,  the  dafe  of  an  event  recorded 
in  another.  Owing  to  the  birth  of  Christ  being  a  comparatively'  recent  event,  the  Chris- 
tian era  is  attended  by  this  inconvenience,  that  we  must  count  backwards  from  it  for 
the  dates  of  occurrences  prior  to  it.  To  obviate  this,  various  comprehensive  periods, 
.such  as  the  Julian  and  Louisian  periods  have  been  invented,  which  have  the  merit  of 
being  applicable  to  most  events  lying  within  the  limits  of  historj'. 

Various  systems  of  C,  such  as  the  Chinese,  Babylonian.  Egyptian,  Indian,  and 
Chaldean,  are  worthy  of  attention.  Accounts  of  the  periods  which  these  nations 
respectively  assign  to  tlieir  histories,  will  be  found  under  the  heads  Ciiikese  Empire. 
Babylon,  "etc.  Of  mend  V.  there  have  been  various  systems.  In  these  the  epochs  are 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  tlood;  but  the  chief  copies  of  the  Bible  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  dates  of  these  events.  While  the  Hebrew  text  reckons  4,000  years  from  the 
creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  to  the  flood  1656  j'ears,  the  Samaritan  makes  the 
former  much  longer,  though  it  counts  from  the  creation  to  the  flood  only  1307  j'ears. 
The  !Si'ptuagint  version  differs  from  both.  It  removes  the  cr/ation  of  the  world  to  6,000 
years  before  Christ,  and  2,250  j'cars  before  the  flood.  These  differences  have  never 
been  reconciled.  It  i.s,  now,  however,  universally  admitted,  that  the  creation  of  the 
world  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  occurred  even  so  recently  as  6,000 B.C.  The  mod- 
ern understanding  ot'the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  leaves  the  period  of  the  creation  quite 
indefinite,  and  one  scheme  of  interpretation  stretches  out  the  daj's  of  creation  into 
periods  of  indefinite  length.  Of  the  Netotonian  C,  all  that  can  be  said  here  is,  that  it 
Avas  an  attempt,  now  generally  admitted  not  to  have  been  very  successful,  to  rectify 
the  obvious  blunders  of  ancient  chronologers,  by  determining  certain  epochs  by  means 
partly  of  astronomical  calculations,  and  partly  of  the  critical  examination  of  such  chron- 
icles as  measured  time  by  reigns  and  generations.  By  a  very  fine  argument,  the  soimd- 
ness  of  which  has  since  been  doubted,  Newton  set  down  the  date  of  the  Argonautic 
exjiedition  as  being  43  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  or  937  B.C. 

CIIRONOL'OGY  (ante),  a  fixed  period  from  which  dates  are  reckoned.  The  Chris- 
tian era  (q.v.)  starts  at  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  years  before  are  marked  B.C.  and  tliose 
after,  a.d.  (Anno  Domini).  This  era  is  now  almo.st  universally  accepted.  The 
olympiad  was  a  Greek  era  in  periods  of  five  years;  the  birth  of  Christ  occurred  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  (some  say  in  the  second  or  third)  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad. 
The  era  of  the  foundation  of  Home  is  usually  assigned  to  753  B.C.  The  era  of  the 
creation  is  fixed  at  many  widely  varying  points.  The  reckoning  of  Constantinople, 
whicli  is  still  used  by  the  Greek  church,  makes  it  5509  B.C. ;  the  Aby.ssinian  church, 
5492;  the  Alexandrian  church,  5502,  and  later  5492;  the  Jews,  3761.  One  writer  on  the 
C.  of  sacred  history  collected  more  than  200  different  estimates  of  the  era  of  the 
creation,  the  shortest  being  3483,  and  the  longest  6984  B.C.  If  such  or  such  a  date 
from  the  creation  means  anything,  it  is  ]irobabiy  to  be  read  by  the  period  fixed  by  Dr. 
Usher,  which  was  4004  B.C.  Yet  it  must  be  understood  that,  on  this  point,  we  are  witli 
out  the  data  for  an  accurate  and  ])osilive  ciironology.  Tliere  is  an  era  of  the  creation 
used  in  India,  which  is  only  3102  B.C.  The  era  of  Vicramyditya  in  common  use  in 
India  begins  56  B.C.  Tiie  Spanish  era,  dating  from  the  coiuiuest  of  Spain  by  Augustus, 
38  i!.c.,  was  in  use  in  Spain,  Portugal,  North  Africa,  and  Southern  France.  The  em 
of  Diocletian,  or  of  the  martyrs,  is  dated  284  a.d.  The  Mohammedan  era,  beginning  at 
the  time  of  the  prophet's  flight  to  Medina,  is  623  A.D.  As  reckoned  by  our  ordinary 
C,  the  precise  dates  of  commencing  the  above  and  other  eras  arc: 

Grecian, Mundane Sept.    1,  5598  B.C. 

Constantinop.e   Civil Sept.   1,5508  " 

Alexandrian Aug.  29,  5502  " 

Antiocii,  Mundane Sept.   1,  5492  " 

Julian  Period Jan.     1,4713  " 

Mundane,  Usher Oct.  4004  " 

Mundane,  Jewish Oct.  3761  " 

Abraham Oct.     1,  2015  " 

Olympiads July     1,  776  " 

Bdme,  foundation  of April  24,  753  " 

Nabonas,sar  Feb.    26,  747  " 

Metonic  Cycle July    15,  432  " 

Macedonian,  or  Grecian Sept.    1,  312  " 

Tyrian Oct.    19,  126  " 

Si'donian Oct.  110  " 

Ciesarian,  of  Antioch Sept.   1,  48  " 

Julian  Year Jan.     1,  45  " 

Spanish  Era Jan.     1,  38  " 

Actian Jan.     1,  30  " 

Augustan  Feb.  14,  27  " 
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Usufil  Christian  (ours) .Tan.     1,  1  c.c. 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem Sept.    1,  69  a.d. 

Era  of  jSIaccabees Nov.  24,  166  " 

Era  of  Diocletian Aug.  29,  284  " 

Era  of  Ascension Nov.  12,  295  " 

Armenian July    9,  553  " 

Mohammedan,  Hegira July  16,  622  " 

Persian  of  Yezdegird June  16,  632  " 

CHRONOM  ETES,  or  time-measurer,  is  the  name  given  principally  to  such  tirae-kccp- 
ers  as  are  used  for  delermining  the  longitude  at  sea.  The  mechanism  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  a  common  watch ;  only  the  size  is  generally  greater,  and  additional  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  secure  regularity  under  changes  of  temperature  and  other  derang- 
ing influences.     Sec  Hokology. 

CHRON'OSCOPE,  an  instrument  contrived  by  sir  Cliarles  Wheatstone  to  measure  the 
duration  of  certain  short-lived  luminous  phenomena,  such  as  the  electric  spark,  of  which 
the  eye  itself  can  be  no  judge,  owing  to  the  persistence  of  impressions  of  light  on  the 
eye  after  the  cause  of  sensation  has  ceased.  The  phenomenon  is  observed  by  reflection 
in  a  mirror,  in  sucli  rapid  motion  that  the  image  of  the  luminous  object  would  appear 
to  describe  a  circle,  supposing  the  luminosity  to  endure  long  enough.  Should  the 
phenomenon  be  instantaneous,  the  image  will  appear  as  a  mere  point;  should  it  last  for 
an  appreciable  time,  the  image  will  form  an  arc,  greater  or  less,  of  the  circle.  The 
electric  spark  is  found  bj^  this  test  to  have  no  duration. 

CHRU  DIM,  a  t.  of  Bohemia,  beautifully  situated  on  a  small  river,  about  62  m.  s.e.  of 
Prague.  It  is  walled,  has  a  noble  collegiate  chiirch,  a  high  school  and  Capuchin 
convent,  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  very  important  horse-mai-kets.     Pop.  '69,  11,218. 

CHRYS'AIIS,  or  Chrys'alid,  a  name  originall}'  Greek,  and  strictly  belonging  to 
those  pupa;  of  butterflies  which  are  adorned  with  golden  spots,  but  extended  to  the  puppe 
of  lepidopterous  insects  generally,  and  even  of  other  orders  of  insects.  The  chrysalids 
of  lepidopterous  insects  are  inclosed  in  a  somewhat  horny  membranous  case;  sometimes 
very  angular,  sometimes  nearly  round;  generally  pointed  at  the  abdominal  end.  some- 
times at  both  ends;  and  before  the  caterpillar  undergoes  its  transformation  into  this 
state,  it  often  spins  for  itself  a  silken  cocoon,  with  which  eartli  and  other  foreign  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  mixed,  so  as  to  increase  its  size,  and  within  which  the  chrysalid 
is  concealed.  Chrysalids  are  often  suspended  by  cords,  and  generall}'  remain  nearly  at 
rest;  some  have  the  power  of  burying  themselves  in  the  earth;  others  are  bound 
by  a  single  silken  thread  which  passes  round  their  middle  some  twirl  themselves 
round  when  touched,  or  when  the  stalk  or  leaf  to  which  they  are  suspended  is  touched; 
and  in  general,  tho}^  give  signs  of  life,  when  disturbed,  by  violent  contortions  of  the 
abdominal  part.  See  Insects;  Pupa;  Lepidoptera;  Butterfly,  IIawk-moth,  3IoTn, 
and  Silkworm. 

CHRYSAN'THEMITM  (Gr.  gold-flower),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  compo- 
sita>,  sub-order  covymhifera ;  having  a  hemispherical  or  nearly  flat  involucre,  with  imbri- 
cated scales,  which  are  membranous  at  the  margin,  a  naked  receptacle,  the  florets  of 
the  disk  tubular  and  hermaphrodite,  those  of  the  ray  strap-shaped  and  female,  the  fruit 
destitute  of  pappus.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  annuals,  perennials,  or  shrubby;  and 
all  have  leafy  stems.  They  are  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  old  world. 
C.  Icucanthemum,  the  Ox-eye,  or  Ox-eye  Daisy,  is  abundant  in  fields,  meadows,  and  grassy 
places  of  woods,  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  large  flowers,  with  white  ray  and 
yellow  disk.  It  is  often  a  troublesome  weed  among  hay  and  in  pastures;  being  peren- 
nial, and  having  a  creeping  brittle  root-stock,  it  is  not  easily  extirpated.  It  is  common 
in  Britain,  which  has  only  one  other  native  species,  C.  mfjdnm.  Corn  Marigold,  a  fre- 
quent weed  in  cornfields — although  rare  in  the  neighborhood  of  Etlinburgh — an  annual, 
with  large  deep  yellow  flowers.  It  is  dealt  with  like  annual  weeds  in  general,  by  pull- 
ing it  up  when  young. — G.  carinatum,  an  annual  species  with  white  ray  and  dark-red 
disk,  the  scales  of  the  involucre  keeled,  a  native  of  Barbary,  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
green-houses  or — where  the  climate  permits — in  flower-gardens.  The  favorite  species 
of  the  gardener  is,  however,  C.  Indicum,  the  Chinese  or  Indian  C,  a  native  of  China, 
Cochin-China,  and  Japan;  which  has  long  been  cultivated  in  its  native  countries  as  an 
ornamental  plant,  and  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  Its  colors  are  also  very 
various — red,  lilac,  rose-color,  white,  yellow,  orange,  or  two  colors  combined.  It  flowers 
in  autumn  and  winter.  It  is  easj^  of  cultivation,  succeeds  best  in  a  light  rich  soil,  is 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  suckers,  or  parting  the  roots,  but  requires  the  green- 
Louse  in  Britain.     It  was  introduced  in  1789.     It  is  reckoned  among  florists'  flowers. 

CHRYSELEPHANTINE  (Gr.,  from  chrysos,  gold,  and  elephas  ivory),  the  art  of  making 
images  of  gold  and  ivory,  was  extensively  practiced  amongst  the  Greeks.  Winckelmann 
has  calculated  that  about  100  statues  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  The 
colossal  works  executed  by  Phidias  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  are  the  most 
famous  of  this  class,  the  greatest  being  the  Pallas  of -the  Parthenon.  It  was  26  cubits 
high,  and  represented  thegoddess  in  armor,  covered  with  a  long  robe.  The  famous 
Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  executed  in  the  same  materials,  was  also  a  world-wide 
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wor.tlcT.  The  eombination  of  gold  and  ivory  was  chiefly  used  in  temple  statues;  and 
though  the  execution  of  the  more  famous  worlds  of  this  class  belongs  to  au  advanced 
period  of  art,  the  use  of  various  materials  in  the  same  statue  was  very  ancient,  and 
probably  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  adorning  the  wooden  images  of  the  earliest  time 
with  the  precious  metals.  Sometimes,  too,  the  head,  the  arms  and  hands,  and  the  feet 
were  of  marble,  whilst  the  rest  was  of  wood,  covered  with  thiu  plates  of  gold.  These 
were  called  aerolites  (akrolithoi).     See  Statuary. 

CHSYSIP  PUS,  an  eminent  Stoic  philosopher,  was  b.  about  280  B.C.,  at  Soli  in  Cilicia. 
lie  came  to  Athens  wlien  still  a  youth,  and  eagerly  addicted  himself  to  philosophical 
pursuits.  His  principal  master  was  Cleanthes,  although  he  is  said  to  have  also  studied 
under  the  academic  teachers,  Arcesilaus  and  Lacydes,  and  learned  from  them  what 
were  the  objections  urged  by  skeptics  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  keenest  disputant  of  his  age,  and  was  happily  described  as 
"the  knife  for  the  academic  knots."  In  fact,  his  logic  was  held  to  be  so  convincing, 
that  people  were  wont  to  say:  "  If  the  gods  make  use  of  dialectic,  it  can  only  be  that  of 
Chrysippus."  It  is  also  related  of  him,  that  he  told  Cleanthes  he  merely  wanted  to  know 
the  principles  of  his  system,  as  he  intended  to  find  arguments  for  them  himself;  and  this 
story  appears  to  indicate  his  true  position  in  philosophy.  He  was  not  the  creator  of  a 
new  system,  but  the  expounder  of  au  old.  C.'s  industr}'^  was  very  great.  He  seldom 
wrote  less  than  500  lines  a  day,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  more  than  700  works. 
JMany  of  these,  however,  were  compilations,  and  were  not  characterized  by  great  beauty 
of  style.  Only  a  variety  of  fragments  remain,  which  have  been  edited  by  Petersen 
(PhllosopMce  C'hrysippem  Pandamenta,  Altona  and  Hamburg,  1827). 

CHRYSIS,  a  Linnsean  genus  of  hymenoptcrous  insects,  now  constituting  a  family 
clirysiihi' ,  allied  to  the  ichrwumonidcp,  and  forming  a  cotmecting-link  between  them  and 
bees,  wasps,  etc.  The  French  call  them  Guepcs  durics  (gilded  wasps),  and  they  sonie- 
times  receive  tlie  English  names  of  golden-tailed  and  rul>t/-fuiled  flies.  They  delight 
in  sunshine,  and  may  be  seen  poised  in  the  air — the  motion  of  their  Avings  being  so  rapid 
as  to  render  the  body  alone  of  ihe  insect  visible. 

CHEYSOBALANA'CE.ffi;,  or  Chrysobalane^,  according  to  some  botanists,  a  distinct 
natural  order  of  plants;  according  to  others,  a  sub-order  of  rosacea^  (q.v.).  Tliey  are 
distinguished  from  the  other  plants  usually  included  in  the  order  rosaceie  by  their  irreg- 
ular petals,  and  by  liaving  the  stamens  also  irregular,  either  in  size  or  position;  the 
ovary  stalked,  its  stalk  adhering  on  one  side  to  the  calyx,  the  style  proceeding  from  its 
base.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe  of  one  or  two  cells.  The  species  are  trees  or  shrubs,  natives 
generally  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  About  50  species  are  known.  The  Iruit 
of  many  is  eatable,  as  the  cocoa  plums  (q.v.)of  the  West  lud'ms  {chrysoOalam/ii),  the  fruit 
oiparinarilun  excclsinn  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  that  of  mvquilea  (irandiflora  in  Brazil.  The 
kernels  of  some  resemble  sweet  almonds,  as  tho.se  of  jjariitariinn  cumpexlre  and  J\  iik/ii- 
tanum.  A  useful  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  prinsej/iti  titili.s,  a  spiny  plant,  C(jni- 
mon  ill  some  parts  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  which  is  also  jilanted  for  hedges  in 
the  Khasia  hills,  at  au  elevation  of  5,725  ft.  above  the  sea;  whilst  in  Sikkim  it  is  only 
found  where  the  elevation  is  above  8,000  feet.  This  jilant  would  in  all  probability  suc- 
ceed well  in  Britain,  and  an  attempt  .should  certainly  be  made  to  introduce  it. 

CHEYSOBEBYL,  a  gem  almost  as  hard  as  sapphire,  r.nd  the  finer  specimens  of  which 
are  very  beautiful,  particularly  those  which  exhibit  an  opalescent  play  of  light.  Lapi 
daries  sometimes  call  it  oriental  or  opalescent  chrysolite.  It  is  of  a  green  color,  inclining 
to  yellow,  semi-transparent,  or  almost  transparent,  and  has  double  refraction.  It  occiu'S 
crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms;  often  in  niacles,  or  twin  crystals.  It  isfound  in  granite, 
in  sandstone,  and  in  alluvial  soil;  in  Ceylon,  Pegu,  Siberia,  Brazil,  and  Connecticut.  It 
is  composed  of  alumina,  glucina,  and  a  little  protoxide  of  iron;  the  alumina  being  about 
80  ])er  cent  of  the  whole. 

CHRYSOCOLLA,  or  Coppku-Grken  (Gr.  gold-glue),  an  ore  of  copper,  found  in  Corn 
wall  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  but  particularly  in  Wisconsin  and  Missouri, Avhere" 
it  is  so  abundant'  as  to  be  worked  for  copper.  As  a  jiigment,  it  was  much  used  by  the 
ancients. 

CHRYSOLITE  (Gr.  golden-stone),  a  mineral  composed  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  protox^- 
ide  of  iron;  of  a  line  green  color,  with  vitreous  luster;  trans]>arent,  and  having  douljle 
refraction;  in  hardness,  about  equal  to  quartz;  and  with  conchoidal  fracture.  It  often 
crystallizes  in  four-sided  or  six-sided  prisms,  variously  modified.  Very  fine  specimens 
are  l)rought  from  Egypt  and  from  some  parts  of  the  east,  also  from  Brazil.  C  is  used 
bj' jewelers  as  an  ornamental  stone,  but  is  not  highlj' valued.  Olirine,  which  occurs 
generally  massive,  in  grains  and  rotmdish  pieces,  and  is  frequent  in  volcanic  countries, 
and  found  in  the  igneous  rocks  of  some  parts  of  Scotland — as  on  Arthur's  scat — is 
regarded  as  a  coarse  variety  of  chrysolite. — The  chrysoberyl  (q.v.)is  sometimes  called  C. 
by  jewelers. 

CHRYSOLORAS,  ]\lAxrEL,  a  learned  Greek  of  Constantinople,  was  b.  in  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century.  He  is  regarded  as  tlie  first  who  transplanted  Greek  literature  into 
Italv.  About  the  year  1391,  the  Byzantine  enqxTor,  John  Palteologus,  sent  C;.  to  Eng- 
land  and  Italy  to  entreat  assistance  against  the  Turks.     This  mission  made  C.  known 
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in  Italy,  and,  in  1397,  he  loft  his  native  land  and  wont  to  Florence,  where,  as  teacher  of 
Greek  liteniture,  he  was  higliiy  esteemed  and  admired.  Leonardo  Bruno,  Poirgius, 
Phileiphiis.  Guarinus  of  Yerona,  and  otlier  eminent  seliolars,  were  pupils  of  his.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  in  ])ublie  services — esjieciaiiy  in  mediatin-g  a  union  of  the 
Greek  with  the  Roman  ciiurch — by  pope  Gregorj'  XII.  In  1418,  C.  went  with  Jolm  XXII. 
to  tile  council  of  Constance,  where  he  died  1415.  Besides  theological  works,  his 
Eri/tc  India,  or  "Accidence  of  the  Greek  Language"  (Venice,  1484),  has  been  preserved. 
Manuel  C.  must  be  distinguished  from  his  nephew,  John  Chrysoloras,  who  also  wcut 
to  Italy  and  gave  lessons  in  Greek. 

CHRYSOMEIA  and  CiiRYSOMELiNiE.     Sec  Godlen  Beetle. 

CHSYSOPHYLLUM.     See  Sapotace^e,  Monesia  Bark,  and  Star  Apple. 

CHE.YS  OPEASE  is  merely  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  but  is  valued  far  above  common 
chalcedony  iis  an  ornamental  stone;  so  that  a  stone  of  this  kind,  tit  for  mounting  in  a 
ring,  is  worth  from  £10  to  £20.  It  is  of  a  fine  apple-green  color  in  choice  specimens,  but 
inferior  ones  exhibit  other  shades  of  green,  and  it  is  sometimes  spotted  with  yellowisli- 
brown.  It  is  often  set  in  a  circlet  of  diamonds  or  pearLs.  Unfortunately,  it  is  apt  to 
lo.se  its  color  through  time,  particularly  if  kept  in  a  warm  place;  but  dampness  is 
favorable  to  its  preservation,  and  it  is  therefore  sometimes  kept  in  damp  cotton.  It  is 
found  in  lower  Silesia — where  the  search  for  it  was  particularly  encouraged  by  Fred- 
erick the  great — and  in  Vermont.  The  inferior  specimens  are  made  into  brooches, 
necklaces,  etc.;  and  those  still  coarser,  into  snulf-boxes,  seals,  cups,  etc. — The  C.  of 
the  ancients  was  a  stone  of  yellowish-green  color,  but  it  is  not  certain  what  it  was. 

CHEYS  OPS.     See  Cleg. 

CHEYS'OSTOM,  John  (Gr.  Chrysoatomos,  golden-mouth;  so  named  from  the  splendor 
of  his  eloquence),  was  b.  at  Antioch  in  347  a. D.  His  mother  Anthusa  was  a  pious 
woman,  wholly  devoted  to  her  son,  who  grew  up  under  her  loving  instructions  into  an 
earnest,  gentle,  and  serious  youth,  passing  through,  as  Keander  significantly  observes, 
none  of  those  wild,  dark  struggles  with  sinful  passions  which  left  an  ineffaceable  impress 
on  the  soul  of  Augustine,  and  gave  a  somber  coloring  to  his  whole  theology.  He 
studied  oratory  luider  Libanins,  a  heathen  rhetorician;  soon  excelled  his  teacher;  and, 
after  deyoting  some  time  to  the  study  of  philosophj^  retired  to  a  solitary  place  in  Syria, 
and  there  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  ascetic  severity  of  his  life  and  studies  brought 
on  an  illness  which  forced  him  to  return  to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by 
bishop  Meletius  in  381,  and  presbyter  bj- bishop  Flavianus  in  386.  The  eloquence,  ear- 
nestness, and  practical  tone  of  his  preaching  excited  the  attention  of  Jews,  heathens,  and 
heretics,  and  secured  for  him  the  reputation  of  the  chief  orator  of  the  eastern  church. 
In  397,  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  minister  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  who  had  been  struck 
by  the  bold  and  brilliant  preaching  of  C,  elevated  him  to  the  episcopate  of  Constanti- 
nople. C.  immediately  began  to  restrict  the  episcopal  expenditure  in  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  indulged,  and  bestowed  so  large  a  portion  of  his  revenues  on  hospitals  and 
other  charities,  that  he  gained  the  surname  of  "John  the  Almoner."  He  also  endeav- 
ored to  reform  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  sent  missionaries  into  Scythia,  Persia,  Pales- 
tine, and  other  lands.  His  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  especially  in  reproof  of 
vices,  excited  the  enmity  of  the  patriarch  Theophilus  and  of  the  empress  Eudoxia,  who 
succeeded  in  deposing  and  banishing  him  from  the  capital.  He  was  soon  recalled,  to  be 
banished  again  shortly  afterwards.  He  now  went  to  Nicaa,  in  Bithj-nia;  but  was  from 
thence  removed  to  the  little  town  of  Cucusus,  in  the  desert  parts  of  the  Taurus  moun- 
tains. Even  here  his  zeal  was  not  abated.  He  labored  for  the  conversion  of  the  Persians 
and  Goths  in  the  neighborhood,  and  wrote  the  seventeen  letters  (or  rather  moral  essaj's) 
to  Olympias,  to  whom  he  also  addressed  a  treatise  on  the  proposition — "Xone  can  hurt 
the  man  who  will  not  hurt  himself."  The  emperor,  enraged  by  the  general  sympathj' 
expressed  towards  C.  by  all  true  Christians,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  more  remotely 
banished  to  a  desolate  tract  on  the  Euxine,  at  the  very  verge  of  the  eastern  Roman 
empire.  Accordingly,  the  old  man  was  made  to  travel  on  foot,  and  with  his  bare  head 
exposed  to  a  burning  sun.  This  cruelty  proved  fatal.  C.  died  on  the  way  at  Comanum, 
in  Pontus,  Sept.  14,  407  a.d.,  blessing  God  with  his  dying  lips.  The  news  of  his  death 
excited  much  sorrow  among  all  pious  Christians,  for  C.  was  a  man  who  drew  the  hearts 
of  his  fellows  after  him;  a  lovable,  manly  Christian,  hating  lies,  worldlmess,  hypocrisy, 
and  all  manner  of  untruthfulness,  with  that  honest  warmth  of  temper  which  all  vigorous 
people  relish.  A  sect  sprang  up  after  his  death,  or  martyrdom  as  thsy  conceived  it, 
called  JoJuninistfi,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  his  successors;  nor  did  they  return  to  the 
general  communion  till  438,  when  the  archbishop  Proclus  prevailed  on  the  emperor 
Tlieodosius  II.  to  bring  back  the  body  of  the  saint  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  sol- 
emnly interred,  the  emperor  himself  publicly  imploring  the  pardon  of  heaven  for  the 
crime  of  his  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia.  The  Greek  church  celebrates  the  festival 
of  C.  on  the  13tli  of  Xov. ;  the  Roman,  on  the  27th  of  January.  In  \\\s  Homilka  (Thomas 
Aquinas  said  he  would  not  give  in  exchange  those  on  St.  Matthew  for  the  whole  city 
of  Paris)  C.  displays  superior  powers  of  exegesis.  In  general,  he  rejects  the  allegorical 
sj'stem  of  interpretation,  and  adheres  to  the  grammatical,  basing  his  doctrines  and  sen- 
timents on  a  rational  apprehension  of  the  letter  of  Scripture.  He  is,  however,  far  from 
being  a  bibliolater.     He  recognized  the  presence  of  a  human  element  in  the  Bible  as 
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well  as  a  divine;  and  instead  of  attempting,  bj'  forced  and  artificial  hypotheses,  to 
reconcile  what  he  thouirht  irreconcilable  in  Scripture  statements,  he  frankly  admitted 
the  existence  of  contradictions,  and  shaped  his  theory  of  inspiration  accordingly.  But 
his  greatest  and  noblest  excellence  lay  in  that  power,  springing  from  the  fervor  and 
holiness  of  his  heart,  by  which  the  consciences  of  the  proud,  the  worldly,  and  the  prof- 
ligate were  awakened,  and  all  were  made  to  feel  the  reality  of  the  gospel  message.  The 
surname  C.  was  first  applied  some  time  after  his  death,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  the 
sixth  oecumenical  council  in  6^0.  C.'s  works  are  very  numerous,  and  consist  of,  1st, 
Iloinilies,  on  parts  of  Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine;  2d,  Conuncutarks,  on  the  whole 
Bible  (part  of  which  has  perished);  3d,  Epiatlcs,  addressed  to  various  people;  4th,  Trea- 
tUia,  on  different  subjects  (such  as  Providence,  the  Priesthood,  etc.);  and  5th,  Liturgies. 
Of  these  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  most  studied,  are  the  Homilien,  which  are 
held  to  be  superior  to  everything  of  the  kind  in  ancient  Christi;in  literature. 

The  most  correct  Greek  edition  of  C.'s  works  is  that  by  Henry  Savil  (8  vols.,  Eton, 
1613);  and  the  most  complete  Greek  and  Latin  edition  is  that  b}-  3Iontfaucoii  (13  vols., 
Par.  1718-38;  republished  in  1834-40).  The  best  authority  in  regard  to  C.  is  Xean- 
der,  who,  besides  treating  of  his  life  and  labors  in  his  Kirdiengeschichte,  published  a  life 
of  this  eminent  father. 

CHRYS  OTYPE  (Gr.  chryKOS,  gold;  typo!>,  impression),  a  photographic  process  invented 
by  sir  John  Herschcl,  and  depending  for  its  success  on  the  reduction  of  a  persalt  of  iron 
to  the  state  of  protosalt  by  the  action  of  light,  and  the  subseijuent  precipitation  of 
metallic  gold  upon  this  protosalt  of  iron.  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows:  Good 
paper  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  of  such  a  strength  as  to 
dry  into  a  good  yellow  color,  witliout  any  tinge  of  brown  in  it.  It  is  then  exposed  to 
light  under  a  negative  until  a  faint  impression  is  ol)tained.  A  neutral  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold  is  then  brushed  over  the  paper,  Avhen  the  picture  immediately  appears, 
and  is  rapidly  developed  to  a  purple  tint.  It  should  then  be  freely  washed  in  several 
changes  of  water,  fixed  with  a  weak  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  again  thoroughly 
washed  and  dried.  The  action  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  to  convert  any  unaltered 
chloride  of  gold  into  a  soluble  double  iodide  of  gold  and  potassium,  thus  rendering  the 
picture  permanent. 

CTIRZANOWSKI,  Adalbert,  1788-1861;  a  native  of  Poland,  who  participated  in 
Napoleon's  Russian  campaign,  in  the  engagements  at  Leipsic,  Paris,  and  Waterloo. 
After  Napoleon's  final  defeat  ho  served  in  the  Kusso-Polish  army,  and  was  under  Die- 
bitsch  in  Turkey  in  1829.  In  the  Polish  revolution  of  1830  he  served  with  distinction, 
rose  to  the  rank  of  gen.  of  division,  and  was  made  governor  of  Warsaw.  He  fell  under 
suspicion  of  friendliness  to  the  Russians,  and  was  from  time  to  time  under  a  sort  of 
ostracism.  In  1849,  he  was  chosen  by  Charles  Albert  commander-in-chief  of  the  Sar- 
dinian forces  in  the  short-lived  revolution  of  that  period.  Ramorino  and  C.  were 
charged  with  treachery,  and  the  former  was  put  to  death.  Some  years  later  C.  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  and  died  in  Louisiana. 

CHUB,  IjCucUcur  ccphalua,  a  fish  of  the  family  cyprimdce,  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
roach,  dace,  bleak,  minnow,  etc.  See  Leuciscus.  The  color  is  blui.sh-black  on  the 
upi)er  parts,  passing  into  silvery  white  on  the  belly;  the  cheeks  and  gill-covers  rich 
golden  yellow.  The  C.  rarely  ait»ins  a  weight  exceeding  5  lbs.  It  is  plentiful  in  many 
of  the  rivers  of  England,  and  occurs  in  some  of  those  of  the  s.w^  of  Scotland.  In  the 
rivers  of  Cumherland  it  bears  the  name  of  fkdly,  supposed  to  have  reference  to  the  size 
of  its  scales;  but  tiie  schclly  of  Ullswatcr  lake  is  the  gwyniad,  and  the  C.  is  there  called 
tha  chcrin.  It  is  found  in  many  rivers  of  the  continent  of  Europe;  being  the  jcntling 
or  bratfi~'<ch  of  the  Danulie,  and' the  jcse  of  the  Oder.  It  spawns  in  April  and  May.  It 
is  not  in  great  esteem  for  the  table. 

The  C.  rises  well  at  a  fl}',  and  takes  freely  a  variety  of  baits.  The  same  baits  and 
tlic  same  means  of  fishing  may  be  employed  as  for  the  barbel  and  bream.  The  C.  is 
very  fond,  moreover,  of  ."^iugs,  grasslioppers,  cor-kchafers,  and  humble-bees.  The  latter 
two  are  to  be  useil  either  naturally,  by  means  ofdibbing  or  dapping,  or,  being  imitated, 
may  l)e  used  artificially,  and  cast  as  a  fly.  The  best  flies  for  the  C.  are  large  red,  black, 
and  brown  palmers,  with  the  hackles  laid  on  thickly.  The  best  places  to  fly-fish  for  C. 
are  close  under  overhanging  boughs  at  the  sides  of  streams,  or  against  piles,  or  other 
places  where  they  can  get  some  shelter,  for  the  C.  is  somewhat  shy  and  easily  alarmed. 
He  is  a  bold  ri.'^er,  p.nd  when  he  comes  at  a  fly  seldom  fails  to  hook  himself.  Of  all  the 
Itaits  for  bottoni-fi.shing,  he  prefers  greaves,  cheese,  and  worms;  and  the  fatter  the  bait 
the  belter  he  likes  it.  He  will  occasionally  run  at  a  minnow,  and  is  often  taken  on  a 
spinning  bait.  The  C.  spawns  in  May  and  conies  into  condition  again  by  the  end  of 
June  or  early  in  Jul}-;  bites  best,  and  is  in  the  best  condition  for  bottom-fishing,  in 
Oct.  and  Nov.  When  first  hooked,  he  makes  a  great  dash,  but  he  very  soon  gives  in. 
So^e  years  ago,  the  scales  of  the  C.  were  in  much  at  repuest,  in  common  with  those  of 
the  hicak,  for  artificial  pearl-makers. 

CHUBB,  TnoM.\s,  an  English  rationalist,  who  wrote  on  religious  questions  during  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century,  was  b.  at  East  Ilarnham,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1679.  He  received 
but  a  meager  education  in  youth,  and,  after  an  api>renticeship  to  a  leather  glove  and 
breeches  makei'  in  Salisbury,  he  became  a  tallow-chandler,  in  which  business  he  con- 
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tinued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  first  worli,  publislied  in  1715,  was  entitled  Supremacy 
of  God  the  Father  Vindicated.  Besides  this,  he  wrote  a  multitude  of  treatises  on  other 
religious  subjects.  Among  tliese  may  be  mentioned:  A  Uiscjvrse  on  Reason,  as  a  suf- 
ficient Guide  in  matters  of  Relif/i'jn;  On  Sincerity;  On  Future  Judfjment  and  Eternal  Pun- 
uhment;  Inquiry  about  Inspiration  of  the  iVe?c  Testament;  and  Doctrine  of  Vicarious 
Suffering  and  Intercession  Refuted.     C.  died  in  1746. 

CHTJCK-WILL'S-WIDOW,  Antrostomus  CaroUnensis,  a  bird  of  the  goatsucker  family^ 
{caprimulguhi),  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.     It  has  received  its 
singular  name  from  its  note,  which  resembles  these  words  or  syllables  articulated  with 
great  distinctness,  and  is  repeated  like  that  of  the  cuckoo,  or  of  its  own  congener,  the 
"whip-poor-will  (q.v.). 

CHUCUI'TO,  or  Chuquito,  a  t.  of  Bolivia,  in  the  department  of  Puno,  and  100  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Arequipa,  on  the  w.  shore  of  lake  Titicaca,  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  flowing 
from  the  xVudes.  It  was  formerly  of  much  greater  size  and  importance  than  it  is  at 
present,  having  had,  it  is  said,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  the  incredible  number  of 
300,000  inhabitants.  Its  present  pop.  is  only  about  5,000.  In  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  there  are  mines  of  silver  and  gold,  and  interesting  anti- 
quarian remains. 

CHU-LAN.     See  Chloranthace^. 

CHUMBUL',  a  river  rising  in  the  Vindhyan  mountains,  which  form  the  southern  limit 
of  the  basin  of  the  Ganges.  Its  source,  at  a  height  of  2,019  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  in  lat.  22^ 
26'  n.,  and  long.  75^  45'  east.  During  a  generally  n.e.  course  of  570  m.,  it  receives  many 
tributaries  on  Ijoth  sides,  till,  in  lat.  26"  30'  n.,  and  long.  79°  19'  e.,  it  enters  the  Jumna 
from  the  right,  with  such  a  volume  of  water,  that,  when  itself  flooded,  it  has  been  known 
to  raise  the  united  stream  7  or  8  ft.  in  twelve  hours.  The  C.  is  remarkable,  here  and 
there,  for  the  wildness  of  its  current  and  the  picturesque  character  of  its  banks. 

CHTJNAM',  tlie  Indian  name  for  a  very  fine  kind  of  quicklime  made  from  calcined 
shells  or  from  very  pure  limestone,  and  used  for  chewing  with  betel  (q.v.),  and  for 
plaster.  Both  recent  and  fossil  shells  are  used  for  making  chunam.  Extensive  beds  of 
fossil  shells  employed  for  this  purpose  occur  in  the  s.  of  India,  particularly  in  low 
marshy  situations  near  the  sea-coast.  The  shells  used  are  in  the  first  place  very  care- 
fully cleaned;  they  arc  then  calcined  in  kilns,  with  wood  charcoal.  When  chunam  is  to 
be  used  for  plaster,  it  is  mixed  with  fine  river-sand,  and  thoroughly  beaten  up  with 
water.  A  little  jnggery  (coarse  sugar)  is  also  added.  When  very  beautiful  work  is  desired, 
three  coats  of  chunam  are  given  to  the  wall,  and  the  result  is  a  plaster  almost  equal  to 
marble  in  its  polish  and  beauty.  The  third  coat  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine 
paste,  consisting  of  four  parts  of  lime  and  one  of  fine  white  sand,  beaten  up  with  whites 
of  eggs,  sour-milk,  and  ghee  (butter).  After  it  has  been  rubbed  on  with  a  wooden  rub- 
ber, the  surface  is  washed  with  a  cream  of  pure  lime,  and  is  rubbed  with  a  polished 
piece  of  quartz  or  rock  crystal.  During  this  process,  the  wall  is  sprinkled  with  powder 
of  pot-stone,  and  the  rubbing  is  continued  until  the  wall  is  quite  dry,  every  trace  of 
moisture  being  finally  removed  by  a  cloth.  Chunam  is  an  important  article  of  trade  in 
India. 

CHUNAKGITEH',  or  Chottar,  a  fortified  t.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  16  m. 
to  the  s.w.  of  Benares,  and  in  the  division  of  that  name.  It  is  in  the  district  of  Mirza- 
pore,  and  lieutenant-governorship  of  the  north-west  provinces.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1871  amounted  to  10,154.  The  fortress,  which  occupies  the  summit  of  a  sand- 
stone rock,  contains  the  commandant's  house,  the  hospital,  the  prison,  and  an  ancient 
palace,  with  a  deeply  excavated  well  of  indifferent  water.  The  river  in  front  is  navi- 
gable at  all  seasons  for  vessels  of  from  50  to  60  tons. 

CHUXD,  or  Chaxd,  a  Hindu  writer  of  the  12th  c,  court  poet  to  the  last  of  the 
■Hindu  sovereigns  of  Delhi.  He  wrote  in  verse  an  immense  encj'clopajdic  work,  includ- 
ing a  history,  and  especially  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  author  and  of  his  master. 

CHUPRA,  a  t.  in  India,  in  the  province  of  Behar,  Bengal,  on  the  n.  liank  of  the 
Ganges,  35  m.  n.w.  of  Patna.  It  extends  nearly  a  mile  along  the  river,  and  has  several 
pagodas,  mosques,  and  churches.  There  is  trade  in  cotton,  sugar,  and  saltpeter.  Pop. 
about  30,000. 

CHTTQUISA'CA,  or  Su'cRE,  the  capital  of  Bolivia  or  Upper  Peru,  in  lat.  19°  20'  s. , 
and  long.  65"^  30'  west.  It  is  situated  on  a  table-land  about  9,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
has  a  pleasant  climate.  The  town  is  well  built,  has  a  cathedral  of  great  magnificence, 
a  university,  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  mining-school.  C.  was  founded  in 
1538  by  Pedro  Auzures,  an  officer  of  Pizarro's,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Peruvian  town 
called  "Choque  Chaka,"  or  "bridge  of  gold,"  "the  treasures  of  the  Incas  having  passed 
through  it  on  their  way  to  Cuzco."  At  one  time,  C.  bore  the  name  of  La-P!at9,  on 
account  of  the  rich  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  23.979.  C.  gives  name  to  a 
territorj'  containing  223,668  whites,  besides  many  native  Indians.  It  has  five  silver 
mines  in  operation ;  and  in  it  are  magnificent  ruins  of  unknown  origin.  Tlie  second 
name  is  derived  from  the  general  who,  in  Dec,  1824,  fought  and  won  the  last  great 
battle  for  colonial  independence  at  Ayacucho. 
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CHTJR  (Fr.  Coire,  anct.  Curia  RlKPt^nim),  a  t.  of  Switzorland,  capital  of  the  Orisons, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  lihine,  in  a  fertile  plain  about  20U:j  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains,  CO  m.  s.e.  of  Zurich,  on  the  Plessur,  about  a  mile  from  its 
junctinn  with  the  Rhine.  It  is  of  importance  as  standing  on  the  gi-eat  road  to  Italy  by 
the  Spli'igeu  and  Bcrnardin  passes,  and  thus  possessing  a  considerable  transit  trade.  C. 
stands  on  uneven  ground,  has  narrow  streets,  and  is  divided  into  a  high  and  low  town. 
The  bishop's  palace,  and  the  quarter  around  it,  inhabited  by  the  Komau  Catholics, 
occupy  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  and  are  separated  from  the  rest  by  walls  and  battle- 
ments' closed  by  double  gates.  In  the  same  quarter  stand  the  old  cathedral,  a  round, 
arched,  or  Byzantine  cditice,  founded  in  the  8tli  c. ;  the  church  of  St.  Lucius  or  the 
Dom,  a  curious  example  of  early  pointed  Gothic,  including  fragments  of  earlier  build- 
ings. It  contains  singular  old  carving,  paintings,  and  statues,  and  also,  it  is  said,  the 
bones  of  St.  Lucius,  who  was  a  British  king.  Behind  the  episcojial  palace  is  a  kind  of 
ravins  lined  with  vineyards.  In  the  lower  tow^n  there  are  also  some  very  ancient  build- 
ings. Komausch  is  still  spoken  in  the  vicinity;  a  newspaper  in  this  dialect  is  published 
in  the  town ;  and  a  considerable  collection  of  Komansch  literature  is  to  be  found  in  the 
library  of  the  cantonal  schools.  There  arc  several  new  roads  leading  in  different  direc- 
tions througii  the  Grisons;  and  a  railway  connects  the  town  with  Zurich  and  other 
places.  Tliere  are  manufactures  of  zinc  wares  and  cutting  tools.  Pop.  '70,  7,552,  of 
■whom  about  2000  are  Catholics. 

CHURCH,  a  word  which  signifies  either  a  place  of  Christian  worship  or  a  collective 
body  of  Christian  peojjle.  It  is,  in  all  probability,  derived  from  the  Greek  adjective 
kyrlnkoH  (from  kyrios,  lord),  the  place  of  worship  having  been  called  theLord'shouge,  and 
the  worshipers  the  Lord's  people.  The  Scottish  kirk,  the  German  kirche,  etc.,  are  merely 
diifereut  forms  of  it. 

Under  the  terms  apse  and  basilica  (q.v.),  we  have  already  explained  that  the  ear- 
liest ecclesiastical  structures  of  the  Christians  were  copied  or  adapted  not  from  the 
heathen  or  Jewish  temple,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  but  from  that  peculiar  com- 
bination of  a  hall  of  justice  and  a  market-place  to  which  the  name  basilica  was  given 
l)y  the  ancients.  TThe  reason  of  this  selection  is  probably  to  be  found,  not  so  much  m 
the  spirit  of  opposition  which  no  doubt  existed  between  Christians  and  heathens,  as  in 
the  essentially  different  conceptions  which  they  formed  of  the  character  and  objects  of 
public  worshiii.  The  rites  of  heathendom  were  performed  exclusively  by  the  priest,  the 
people  remaining  without  the  temple;  and  the  temple  itself,  which  was  lighted  only 
from  the  door,  or  by  the  few  lamps  which  burned  around  the  image  of  the  god,  was 
regarded  not  as  a  receptacle  for  worshipers,  but  as  the  abode  of  the  deity.  The  dark, 
mysterious  character  which  thus  belonged  to  it,  rendered  it  equally  unsuitable  for  the 
performance  of  liturgical  services  in  which  the  peo})le  were  to  participate,  and  for  the 
delivery  of  those  public  addresses  which  from  the  beginning  were  employed  as  a  means 
of  Christian  teaching  and  exhortation.  To  such  purposc-s,  the  pra;tor's  court-room, 
with  its  surroundings,  were  readily  adapted,  by  the  few  simple  alterations  which  we 
liave  described  in  the  articles  referred  to.  But  the  basilica,  as  thus  altered,  was  a  mere 
utilitarian  structure.  It  served  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing in  its  form  which  responded  to  the  feelings  of  Christian  worshipers,  or  tended  to 
awaken  Christian  sentiments.  Now,  the  cross  (q.v.)  had  been  used  by  Christians  from 
a  very  early  period  to  indicate  their  allegiance  to  the  author  of  their  salvation  and  the 
object  of  their  faith;  and  gradually  it  hud  become  the  distinctive  emblem  of  Christian- 
ity. Xothing,  then,  coidd  be  more  natural  than  that  when  it  became  desirable  to  give 
distinctively  Christian  characteristics  to  what  hitherto  had  been  a  heathen  structure, 
this  shouUr  be  effected  by  such  a  modification  of  its  form  as  should  convert  it  into  a 
representation  of  this  .sacr(;d  emblem.  Nor  did  this  alteration  lead  to  any  very  extensive 
change  on  the  form  of  the  C,  as  it  had  hitherto  existed.  The  basilica,  as  we  have 
already  explained,  not  unfrequently  had  side  entrances,  either  in  place  of,  or  in  addi- 
tion to,  that  from  the  end.  All  that  was  requisite,  then,  to  convert  the  simple  i)aralielo 
gram  of  which  it  consisted  into  a  cross,  was,  that  at  each  side  of  the  building  these 
entrances,  in  place  of  direct  communications  with  the  exterior,  should  be  converted  into 
passasres,  or  arms  running  out  at  right  angles,  and  more  or  less  prolonged,  according  as 
tlie  object  was  to  attain  the  form  of  a  Greek  or  of  a  Latin  cross  (see  Ckoss).  If  the  C. 
was  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  the  arms  were  made  of  the  same  length  with  the 
other  two  portions  into  which  they  divided  the  building;  whereas  if  the  cross  was  to  be 
a  Latin  one.  the  portion  of  the  building  which  ran  towards  the  w.  was  made  consider- 
ably longer  than  either  of  the  others.  In  either  case,  the  arms  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  C'.,  and  directly  oppo.site  to  each  other,  cut  it  across,  and  thus  obtained  the  name 
of  (rfnisti  jit.i. 

The  external  form  of  the  C.  being  thus  uitlKated,  we  now  proceed  to  explain  its 
internal  arrangements,  and  to  enumerate  the  various  adjuncts  which  in  cathedrals  and 
others  of  the  larger  churches  frequently  sprang  up  arf)und  it. 

Over  the  point  at  which  the  arms  or  transepts  intersect  tlie  body  of  the  cross,  acen- 
tral  tower  or  spire  is  very  frequentlv  erected.  From  this  central  tower,  or.  if  the  tower 
or  towers  are  situated  elsewhere,  from  this  central  point,  the  portion  of  the  building 
which  runs  westward,  to  where  the  Galilee  or  entrance  chapel,  or,  in  other  iu.stances,  the 
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great  entrance-door  is  situated,  is  called  the  nave  (from  naiis,  a  ship),  whilst  the  portion 
which  runs  eastward  to  where  the  altar,  or  high-altar,  if  there  be  several,  is  placed,  is 
called  the  elioir.  In  the  larger  aiul  more  complete  clmrelies,  the  nave,  and  fre(juently 
also  the  choir,  are  divided  longitudinally  by  two  rows  of  pillars  into  three  portions,  the 
portion  at  each  side  being  generally  somewhat  narrower  and  less  lofty  than  that  in  the 
center.  These  side  portions  are  called  the  aisles  of  the  nave,  or  of  the  choir,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  .some  churches,  the  aisles  are  continuetl  along  the  transepts,  thus  running 
round  the  whole  (J. ;  iu  others,  there  are  double  aisles  to  the  nave,  or  to  both  nave  and 
choir,  or  even  to  nave,  choir,  and  transept.  Behind,  or  to  the  e.  of  the  choir,  is  situ- 
ated the  Ladye's  (liiapel,  or  chapel  of  the  \'n'gin,  with  sometimes  a  number  of  altars;  and 
it  is  not  unusual  for  side  chapels  to  be  placed  at  dill'ereut  places  along  the  aisles.  These 
usually  contain  the  tombs  of  the  founder,  and  of  other  benefactors  to,  or  dignitaries 
connected  with,  the  church.  The  extent  to  which  these  adjuncts  exist  depends  on  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  C,  and  they  are  scarcely  ever  alike  in  two  churches,  either 
in  number,  form,  or  position.  Vestries  for  the  use  of  the  priestsand  choristers  generally 
exist  in  connection  with  the  choir.  Along  the  sides  of  the  choir  are  ranged  ricldy  orna- 
mented seats  or  stalls,  usually  of  carved  oalc,  surmounted  m  ith  tracery,  arches,  and  pin- 
nacles; and  amongst  these  seats,  in  the  case  of  a  bishop's  church,  the  highest  and  most 
conspicuous  is  the  so-called  cathedra,  or  seat  for  the  bishop,  from  which  the  cathedral 
takes  its  name.  The  larger  English  cathedral  and  abbey-churches  have  usually  a  chap- 
ter-house attached  to  them,  which  is  of  various  forms,  most  commonly  octagonal,  and  is 
often  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  whole  editice.  On  the  conti- 
nent, chapter-houses  are  not  so  common,  the  chapter  (q.v.)  being  usually  held  in  the 
cathedral  itself,  or  in  one  of  the  chapels  attached  to  it.  Cloisters  (q.  v.)  are  also  frequent, 
and  not  unusually  the  sides  of  those  which  are  furthest  removed  from  the  C.  or  chapter- 
house, are  inclosed  by  other  buildings  connected  with  the  establishment,  such  as  a 
library,  and  places  of  residence  for  some  of  the  officials  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  here  that, 
in  Ronia^  Catholic  churches,  the  hall,  dormitories,  and  kitchens  for  the  monks  are  com- 
monl}'  placed.  Beneath  the  C.  there  is  frequently  a  crypt  (q.v.).  In  some  cathedral 
churches,  the  crypt  is  in  reality  a  second  underground  C.  of  great  size  and  beauty.  The 
baptistery  (q.v.)  is  another  adjunct  to  the  C,  though  frequently  forming  a  building  alto- 
gether detached,  ilost  of  the  parts  of  the  C.  which  we  liave  mentioned  may  be  traced; 
but  it  must  not  l)e  supposed  that  their  position  is  always  that  which  is  there  represented. 
The  position  of  the  nave,  choir,  or  chancel,  aisles,  and  transepts  are  nearly  invariable, 
but  the  other  portions  vary,  and  are  scarcely  alike  iu  two  churches. 

Churches  are  of  five  classes — metropolitan,  cathedral,  collegiate,  conventual,  and  par- 
ish churches — and  of  these  the  first  are,  generally  speaking,  the  most,  and  the  last  the 
least  elaborate.  In  ordinary  language,  any  building  set  apart  for  religious  ordinances  is 
called  a  church,  though  when  of  a  minor  "kind  it  is  more  usually  designated  a  chapel. 
After  a  long  period  of  neglect  and  poverty  of  taste,  the  building  of  churches  in  a  supe- 
rior style,  emulative  of  the  older  styles  of  architecture,  has  greatly  revived,  not  only  as 
regards  the  church  of  England,  but  the  church  of  Scotland  and  nearly  all  dissenting 
bodies. 

As  applied  to  a  collective  body  of  Christian  people,  the  word  C.  is  the  tran.slation  and 
equivalent  of  the  Greek  word  eccksia  (Lat.  ccelesin,  Fr.  aglisc),  used  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  common  among  Protestants  to  distinguish  between  the  inxihle  and  the  invhiblc  C. — 
the  invisible  C.  consisting  of  all  those  who  are  savingly  or  spiritually  united  to  Chri.st, 
that  is,  of  all  true  believers;  the  visible  C.  consisting  of  all  who  profess  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Roman  Catholics  do  not  in  the  same  manner  acknowledge  the  distinction 
between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  C,  but  regard  a  connection  with  the  hierar.chj-,  and 
coQsequeut  participation  of  ordinances,  as  establishing  a  connection  with  the  true  C. 
and  with  Christ.  Protestants  regard  the  C.  as  subsisting  from  age  to  age,  in  virtue  of 
tlie  authority  of  Christ,  and  through  the  faith  of  individual  believers  and  their  confession 
of  him;  Roman  Catholics  regard  the  apostolical  succession  of  th^  hierarchy,  and  the  regu- 
lar administration  of  the  sacraments,  as  e.ssential  to  the  continued  existence  of  that 
Catholic  ox  universal  C.  which  Christ  planted  on  the  earth,  and  the  existence  of  which  he 
has  promised  to  maintain  throughout  all  ages.  Protestants,  in  general,  regard  the  C.  of 
Rome  and  the  Greek  C.  as  forming  part  of  the  visible  C.  of  Christ;  but  Roman  Catholics 
are  not  accustomed  to  make  a  corresponding  admission  with  respect  to  the  Protestant 
churches.  From  the  hierarchical  principle  of  the  C.  of  Rome  and  of  the  Greek  C,  results 
an  employment  of  the  term  C.  to  designate  the  hierarchy  alone,  which  is  contrarv  to  the 
principles  of  the  reformation,  although  a  tendency  to  it  may  be  observed  in  some  Prot- 
estant churches.  It  h,as  been  usual  for  Protestants  to  designate  by  the  term  C.  the 
collective  body  of  Christians  in  a  particular  country,  distingni.shed  by  the  n.ame  of  that 
country;  the  greater  number  of  Protestants  (Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians)  believing 
that  such  a  portion  of  the  universal  C.  may  warrantably  be  a.ssociated  under  a  common 
government;  and  in  countries  where  religious  liberty  exists,  diversities  of  opinion  on 
points  of  doctrine  and  C.  government  have  given  rise  to  the  existence  of  separate  Christian 
associations,  distinguished  by  names  generally  indicative  of  some  of  the  peculiarities 
whicli  characterize  them:  but  these,  however  much  they  may  differ  on  many  points,  do 
not  in  general  hesitate  to  recognize  each  other  as  belonging  to  the  universal  visible  C.  of 
U.  K.  III.— 54 
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Christ,  whilst  they  retain  in  common  the  same  great  first  principles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  particularly  the  belief  in  one  God  and  in  the  tliree  persons  of  the  Godhead,  the 
incariialion  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  atonement  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  'the  term  C,  however,  is  regarded  by  Independents (q. v.)  or  Congregationalists, 
as  more  .strictly  applicable  to  those  who  are  united  as  worshipers  in  a  particular  place 
of  worship,  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  together,  and  exercising  discipline  and  C. 
government  among  themselves. 

CIIUHCH,  Albert  E.,  ll.d.,  1807-78;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1S2S.  He  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  U.  S.  militar}'  academy  in  1838,  and 
published  Elements  of  Liffercntial  and  Inleyrfd  Citlculus;  Eletitentx  of  Atmlyt/cnl  Gcome- 
tn/;  EUmcntis  of  Analyticdl  Trigonometry  ;  and  Efcnunts  of  Descriptive  Geometi-y,  with  its 
apj'lication  to  i<pherical  Projections,  Shades  and  Sliadows,  Perspective  and  Oeometric  Pro- 
jections. 

CHURCH,  Benjamin,  1639-1718;  a  New  England  soldier  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  king  Philip's  wars,  and  was  commander  in  the  fight  in  which  Piiilip  was  killed. 
He  commanded  a  number  of  expeditions  against  the  Indians  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Elaine.  From  his  dictation  and  memoranda  his  son  wrote  a  history  of  king  Philip's 
war. 

CHURCH,  FREDEr.icK  Edwin,  b.  Conn.,  182G;  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Cole,  and 
a  painter  of  eminence.  The  works  which  gave  him  prominence  are  a  "View  of  Ea.st 
Rock,  near  New  Haven,"  and  "Scenes  in  the  Catskill  Mountains."  He  visited  South 
America  in  1853  and  18.~)7;  and  in  Ecuador  and  New  Granada  made  sketches  for  a  num- 
ber nf  paintings,  some  of  which  have  attained  great  celebrity,  such  as  the  "Heart  of  the 
Andes,"  "On  the  Cordillera.s, "  and  "Cotopaxi."  Another  celebrated  work  is  the 
"Horse-shoe  Fall,  Niagara."  He  visited  Jamaica,  and  afterwards  Europe  and  the  Holy 
Land.  Some  of  his  other  works  are  "Damascus,"  "Jerusalem,"  "The  Parlheucm," 
and  "Tropical  Sceuer}'." 

CHURCH,  John  Eubbard,  d.d.,  1773-1840;  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1797,  and  for 
nearly  -10  ye.irs  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  Pelham,  N.  H.  He  held  various 
oHices  in  Dartmouth  college,  Andover  tlicological  seminary,  and  Phillips  academy,  and 
was  prominent  in  Bible,  tract,  and  missionary  societies. 

CHURCH,  sir  Richard,  1780-1873;  an  Englishman,  who  hold  the  principal  com- 
mand in  the  Greek  war  of  independence.  On  the  linal  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece  he  was  made  a  councilor  of  state,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  senate;  and 
was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  uii\y. 

CHURCH,  Sandford  E.,  ll.d.,  1815-80;  b.  N.  Y. ;  bred  to  the  law,  in  which  he 
speedily  rose  to  a  prominent  position.  In  1850,  he  was  elected  licut.gov.  of  New 
York,  and  was  re-elected  in  1!S,52;  in  1857,  he  was  elected  comjitroUer,  but  twice  after- 
wards defeated  for  the  same  office.  In  1S70,  he  was  elected  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 

CHTJECH,  States  of  the.     See  Papal  States. 

CHURCH  CALENDAR,  a  table  of  the  order  and  .scries  of  days,  weeks,  months,  and 
lioly  days  in  the  year.  The  name  is  derived  from  culendw,  or  first  days  of  the  Roman 
month.  The  earliest  now  existing  which  contains  the  Christian  festivals  is  that  of 
Silvius,  448  a.d.  A  fragment  of  a  Gothic  calendar  remains,  which  probably  belongs  to 
the  4lh  century.  The  name  is  applied  also  to  the  fusti  or  catalogues  for  particular 
churches,  of  the  saints  most  honored  by  them,  such  as  bishops,  martyrs,  etc.  At  the 
reformation  the  German  Lutheran  church  retained  the  Roman  calendar.  In  1850,  a 
calendar  was  published  for  the  evangelical  church  of  Germany.  It  has  been  continued 
annually,  and  contains  much  interesting  information,  in  addition  to  the  table  of  feasts, 
fasis.  efc.  The  full  caU-ndar  of  the  church  of  England  contains  9  columns,  giving  the 
golden  number,  days  of  the  montii,  the  dominical  or  Sunday  letter,  the  calends,  nodes 
and  ides,  the  daily  Scrii)ture  lessons,  and  the  holy  days  of  the  church,  together  with 
some  of  the  Roman  festivals  which  have  been  retained,  not  as  havingany  religious  value, 
but  because  the  practice  of  the  courts,  the  habits  of  tradesmen,  and  the  times  of  popular 
amusements  h.id  become  interwoven  with  them.  The  calendar  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal clinreh  in  the  United  States  retains  only  the  festivals  which  arc  referable  to  a 
Scriptural  oritnn. 

CHUliCH  CONGRESS,  the  name  of  free  gatherings  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  the 
estatilislied  church  of  England,  annually  convened  for  the  discussion  of  ecclesiastical  and 
reliirious  queslions.  The  first  church  congress  was  held  in  1861  in  Canterbury, 
and  in  the  following  years  successively  in  Oxford,  Manchester,  Bri.stol,  York,  etc.  The 
attendance  is  usually  very  large,  and  cfunprises  many  bishops  and  lower  dignitaries. 
F'ull  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  eacli  session  are  pulilished.  Such  meetings,  having 
the  advantaire  of  free  interchanfre  of  views,  but  with  no  claim  to  ecclesiastical  authority, 
have  been  found  very  profitable  in  this  country,  and  though  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  the  sentiment  in  their  favor  has  not  been  unanimous,  they  are  winning  for  them- 
selves an  established  position  through  either  enthusiastic  advocacy  or  silent  consent. 
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CHURCH  DIET,  the  free  gathering  of  ministers  and  lay  members  of  German 
Protestant  churclies.  Such  meetings  arose  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionarj'  move- 
ments of  ]S48,  Avhick  threatened  to  endanger  the  intiurnce  of  the  evangelical  church 
upon  society.  Members  of  the  Lutheran,  Reformed,  the  United  Evangelical,  v.ith  the 
high  church  "confessionals"  participated  in  the  earlier  meetings;  but  after  1860  only  the 
evangelical  parlies  were  represented.     Annual  reports  are  published. 

CHUECH  DISCIPLINE,  Bisciplina  ecclesiadica,  includes  all  the  means  employed  by 
the  Christian  ciiurch,  bi'sides  the  ministration  of  word  and  sacraments,  to  secure  on  the 
part  of  its  ottice- bearers  and  members  a  faithful  adherence  to  their  profession  and  a  cor- 
responding blaraelessness  of  life.  It  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same 
time  necessarily  arises,  in  .some  form  of  it.  out  of  the  very  constitution  of  the  church  as 
a  society.  Anioiig  the  early  Christians,  it  soon  assumed  forms  of  great  severity 
towards  offenders,  especially  towards  the  hqisnl  (q.v.).  At  u  later  period,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church  was  chiefly  exercised  with  resjiect  to  persons  accused  of  heresy  and 
schism.  The  penances  of  the'church  of  Rome  have  long  foimed  an  important  part  of 
its  di-scipline,  and  therewith  its  imhilgenccs  (q.v.)  are  cfosely  connected,  as  well  as  its 
doctrine  and  rule  of  «(</7Cw/rt/-c<^H/<;.y.vi6'/i  (see  Co^■FESSION).  luthe  Protectant  churches, 
public  confession  of  sins  by  which  public  scandal  has  been  given,  and  submission 
to  public  rebuke,  ai-e  sometimes  required.  Practices  more  analogous  to  those  of  the 
primitive  church  were  establfshed  in  many  churches  after  the  reformation,  but  in  gen- 
eral have  fallen  greatly,  or  entirely,  into  di.*use.  The  power  of  exclusion  from  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  from  the  rights  and  privileges  of  church  membership,  is,  however, 
generally  retained  and  exercised,  imtil,  by  profession  of  repentance,  and  by  reformation 
of  life,  the  cause  of  such  exclusion  is  removed;  and  ministers  or  other  office-bearers  are, 
upon  offense  given  in  their  doctrine  or  conduct,  suspended  from  their  functions,  or 
altogether  depo.sed  from  their  office.  The  exercise  of  C.  D.  belongs  more  or  less  exclu- 
sively to  a  hierarchy,  or  to  the  office-bearers  assembled  in  chinch-courts,  or  to  the  mem- 
bers of  each  congregation,  according  as  the  church  is  Epi-scoj-alian,  Presbyterian,  or 
independent  in  its  church  government.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  among  Chris- 
tians in  general  to  scrutinize  closely  the  claim  of  right  to  exercise  C.  D.,  and  the  limits 
within  which  it  may  be  exercised. 

CHURCH  GOVERNMENT.  The  Christian  cliurch,  like  everj-  other  society,  must  iiaye 
a  certain  constitution  and  rules  according  to  which  its  affairs  are  administered.  It  is 
disputed,  however,  among  C  hristians,  how  far  this  constitution  has  been  defined,  or 
these  rules  prescribed  by  divine  authority,  and  how  far  they  have  been  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  men.  The  form  of  C.  G.  depends  primarily  on  the  idea  entertained  of  the 
constitution  of  the  church.  Congregationalists,  or  independents  (q.v.),  accordingly 
place  all  C.  G.  in  the  hands  of  the  Inenibevs  of  the  congregation  and  the  office-bearers 
whom  they  have  elected.  This  theory  of  C.  G.  is  maintained  by  many  Baptists  and 
others,  who,  for  various  reasons,  assume  different  denominations.— Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians  agree  that  many  congiegations  are  to  be  united  under  a  conmiou  govern- 
ment;" but  this,  accordiusr  to  Presbyterians,  is  properly  carried  on  by  ministers  and 
elders  of  these  congregations  meeting  for  this  purpose  on  a  fooling  of  equality;  whilst, 
according  to  Episcopalians,  it  is  more  or  less  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  bi.-hops,  who 
are  superior  to  the  mere  pastors  of   congregations.     See  EnscoPACY  and  Presbtteki- 
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CHURCH  HISTORY  or  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.  The  liistoiy  of  the  Christian 
relitrion  and  church  forms  one  of  the  most  inii)ort;int  parts  of  the  general  histoiy  of  man- 
kind, and  is  intimatelv  connected  not  only  with  the  political  history  of  the  world,  but 
with  the  historv  of  pliilosophv.  of  literature,  and  of  civilization.  The  sources  and  author- 
ities are  extremelv  various,  and  their  due  appreciation  often  requires  as  much  judgment 
as  their  exploration  requires  toil.  Church  history  is  either  general— embracing  a  view 
of  the  affairs  of  the  church  in  the  whole  world  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day— 
or  particular,  relating  to  some  particular  country,  or  time,  or  portion  of  the  church.  By 
some  authors,  it  has  been  treated  chieflv  with  regard  to  the  outward  affairs  of  the  church; 
and  by  others,  with  reference  to  doctrine,  morals,  and  the  evidences  of  spiritual  life; 
whilst  others  still  have  devoted  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  forms  of  worship,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church,  and  other  tliinu:s  crenerally  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquities.  All  these,  of  course,  have  important  relations  to  each  other. 
The  earliest  writers  of  church  historv  were  in  general  mere  chroniclers,  following  the 
order  of  time;  in  the  sreat  work  of  the  Magdeburg  centuriators,  a  method  was  adopted, 
of  which  there  had  been  previous  examples,  and  which  afterw  ards  became  frequent,  of 
treat ini:  each  century  separately,  the  centuries  being  subdivided  according  to  convenience 
of  subjects;  but  arransements"  less  mechanical  and  arbitrary  have  been  adopted  by  the 
most  eminent  modern  authors.  "With  much  diversity  on  minor  points,  there  is  a  gen- 
eral ao-reement  in  dividins  the  whole  historv  of  the  church  into  three  great  periods:  the 
first,  from  our  Saviour  to  the  time  of  Constantine:  the  second,  from  that  time  to  the 
reformation;  and  the  third,  from  the  reformation  to  the  present  day. 

The  earliest  facts  of  C.  H.  are  to  be  learned  only  from  the  New  Testametit.  after 
which,  however,  the  epistles  and  other  wrilings  of  the  apostolic  and  other  primitive 
fathers   afford   sources   of   information,  unfortunately  very  scanty;  Hegesippus,  who 
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^lote  about  the  middle  of  the  2d  c,  has  transmitted  to  us  some  very  imperfect  memo- 
rials of  tiiese  early  times;  but  the  first  proper  ecclesiastical  history  is  that  of  Eusebius 
of  Cttsarea  (324).  This  work  was  coutiiuied  to  the  5th  c.  I)\'  Socrates  Scholasticus, 
Ilermias  Sozouienus.  and  Thcodoret.  ISiniilar  compilations  were  executed  by 
Lactantius,  Epiphanius,  llieronyinus,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus,  Philostorgius,  and  Zosimus. 
In  the  6tb  c,  the  chief  ecclesiastical  historians  are — Theodorus  Lector,  Evagrius,  and 
!Niccpliorus  (Jaliistius;  iu  the  8th,  the  venerable  Bede  and  Paul  Warnefried;  in  the  9th, 
Theophanes  Confessor,  Claudius  of  Turin,  Haymo  of  Halberstadt,  Scotus  Erigena,  and 
llinkmar  of  Rheims;  in  the  12tli  and  13th,  Photius,  Simeon  Metaphrastes,  Theophy- 
lact.  ^lattliew  Paris,  Albert  of  Strasburg.  and  Ptolemy  of  Lucca;  in  the  1.5th.  Laureii- 
tius  Valla  is  the  most  conspicuous  name.  Protestant  writers  were  the  first  to  treat  C. 
H.  in  a  critical  and  scientific  manner.  This  was  natural,  for  their  position  as  apparent 
schismatics  compclied  them  to  vindicate  historically  the  changes  which  thej'  had 
wrought  in  the  character  of  the  church.  Hence  their  writings  were  of  an  apologetic 
and  polemical  cast.  The  first  work  of  tliis  kind  wj^s  the  Mufjde/jurff  Ceiduries  (q.v.), 
I)ublished  by  Matthias  Flaciu.s.  Special  histories  of  the  reformation  were  composed  by 
Sh'idan  andSeckendorf.  In  the  17th  c,  Calixtus  distinguisiied  himself  in  tids  depart- 
ment, and  after  him  Thorn.  Illig,  Adam  Hechenberg,  and  Thoniasius.  The  new  life 
th;it  awoke  in  Germany  towards  tlie  middle  of  the  18th  c,  ])ro(luced  a  multitude  of 
church  historians,  of  whom  we  can  only  afford  to  mention  Arnold,  C.  M.  Pfaff, 
]\Ioslieiin,  Semler,  and  J.  Mattli.  Schrockh;  while  in  still  more  recent  times,  Marlieinekc, 
Danz,  Neander,  Gieseler,  and  Ilagenbach  have  achieved  the  highest  distinction  in  the 
same  sphere  of  li^bor.  But  others  besides  tlie  Lutheran  divines  have  rendered  valuable 
services  to  church  history.  The  reformed  church  boasts  the  eminent  names  of  Du 
Moulin,  Job.  Dalliius,  Blondel,  Hottinger,  Spanheim,  Turretin,  Venema,  Jablonski. 
and  recently,  D'Aubigne;  while  among  Englishmen,  L'sher,  Pearson,  Bingham,  Lard- 
ner,  and  recent!}',  Milman  and  [Maurice,  have  won  a  distinguished  place.  Scotland  has 
few  names,  the  chic'f  being  Caldcrwood,  Wodrow,  M'Crie,  and  recently  Cunningham. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  since  the  period  of  the  reformation,  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians have  rarely  manifested  a  dispassionate  and  philosophic  spirit.  They  have 
appeared  mainly  in  the  character  of  defenders  of  the  papacy.  The  greatest  names  in 
C.  H.  in  Catholic  France  are  Tilleniont,  Bossuet,  Bayle,  Du  Pin,  Thomassin,  and 
Fleury.  Among  the  Italians  may  be  mentioned  Orsi,  Saccharelli,  Pallavicini,  Guic- 
ciardini,  and  Muratori;  and  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Germany,  Danneumayr, 
count  Stolberg,  liitter,  Ilortig,  DiiUinger,  etc. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Knglish  reader,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  extensive,  profound, 
and  philosoiihic  work  of  Dr.  Augustus  Neauder  has  been  translated  from  the  original 
German  into  English,  and  is  published  in  10  vols,  by  Bohn. 

CHURCHILL,  a  co.  in  w.  central  Nevada,  intersected  in  the  n.  part  by  the  Central 
Pacific  railroad;  5,800  .sq.m.;  pop.  '80,479.  It  is  watered  by  the  Humboldt,  Carson, 
"Walker,  and  other  rivers.  Among  the  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  salt,  soda,  etc.  Co. 
seat,  Stillwater. 

CHURCHILL,  CiiARLKS,  an  Jlnfflish  poet,  now  rememl)ered  almost  as  much  for  his 
l)rolligacy  as  his  poetry,  was  b.  at  Westmiu.s1er,  where  his  father  was  a  curate,  in  1731. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  in  his  17th  j'car  made  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage. In  1756,  he  was  ordained,  and,  two  years  afterwards,  succeeded  his  fat'ier  as 
curate  of  St.  John's,  Westminster.  Soon  after  his  transference  here,  lie  fell  into  ha'.)its 
vrry  ill-becoming  his  clerical  character.  In  17G1,  he  published  (at  his  own  risk,  the 
book.sellcrs  having  refused  him  live  guineas  for  it)  TJte  Rosrlnd,  a  satire  on  theatrical 
man;\g(;rs  and  performers,  which  displayed  much  critical  acmnen,  clever  sarcasm,  and 
no  little  humor,  and  enjoyed  such  an  inmien.se  success  that  C,  who  on  its  publication 
hiid  withheld  his  name,  was  soon  delighted  to  avow  him.self  author.  In  the  same  year 
ajipeared  The  Apolof/y,  a  bitter  satire  on  some  of  his  critics,  which  added  alike  to  his 
jtnr.se  and  his  notoriety.  He  now  totally  neglected  the  duties  of  his  office,  was  a 
constant  attender  at  theaters,  and  altogether  led  a  mo.st  dissolute  life.  His  parish- 
ioners were  .scandalized,  and  his  dean  remonstrated,  whereupon  C,  to  show  his  utter 
contempt  for  the  ministerial  profession,  appeared  in  a  blue  coat,  gold-laced  hat  and 
w.-iistcoat,  and  large  rufiles.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  resign  his  jtreferment,  which 
pecuniary  sacrifice  was  little,  as  his  works  brought  him  considerable  sums.  He  further 
displayed  the  complete  licentiousness  of  his  nature  by  separating  from  his  wife,  and 
seducing  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman  in  Westminster,  a'ld  by  endeavoring  to  excuse 
his  vices  in  a  poem  called  Nirjht,  on  the  ground  that  avowed  profligacj'  was  more  harm- 
less than  profligacy  practiced  iu  concealment.  The  boon-companion  of  as  great  a 
debauchee  as  himself — Wilkes — he  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  North  Briton,  among 
other  things.  The  PropliecAf  <>f  Fdiniiu- — A  Srofs  Pastornl,  one  of  the  be.st  of  his  satires. 
Among  his  other  works,  all  more  or  less  satirical,  are  the  Ejiisth'  to  Ilo(]arth;  Tlic,  Antlior; 
The,  Candidate;  The  Ghoxt;  Gotham;  The  Dmllixt.  etc.,  of  which  The  Author  is  the 
best.  He  died  Nov.  4,  1764,  while  on  a  visit  to  Wilkes  at  Boulogne.  C.'s  thorough 
reprobacy  has  naturally  led  to  an  unjust  depreciation  of  his  poetical  abilities.  See 
Poetical  Works  by  Took  (1867),  with  Life  by  Hannay. 

CHURCHILL,  John.     See  M.viu.ijouoigh,  ante. 
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CHURCHILL,  MisPiXNiPPT,  or  ExcLi'^n  RIYER,  in  British  North  America,  rising 
in  Melliy  lake,  and  ruiiniug  s.e.  through  Bullalo  aucl  La  C'russe  hikes,  to  Hudson's  bay; 
lenglli  about  TOO  miles. 

CHTJECHING  of  WOMEN,  a  religious  usage  prevailing  in  the  Christian  church  from 
an  early  ixniod,  of  women,  on  their  recovery  after  child-bearing,  going  to  church  to 
give  tluuiks.  It  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  law  (Lev.  xii.  6).  In 
the  cliurch  of  the  early  ages,  it  was  accompanied  with  various  rites;  and  in  the  church 
of  Rome  and  Greek  chuieh,  it  is  imperative.  In  the  church  of  England,  also,  a  service 
for  the  C.  of  W.  finds  a  place  in  the  liturgy.  By  the  Presbyterian  and  independent 
churches  of  Britain  it  is  rejected,  as  having  no  Scripture  warrant. 

CHURCH  OF  EInGLAJSD.     SeeEKciLAMD,  Ciiuiicn  of,  ante. 

CHURCH  OF  GOD.      See  "WTNKBmsNNEEiA^'s. 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,     ^ee  I^cotla.nd,  Cnui:cii  of,  ante. 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,  FREE.     Sec  Frek  Ciiuucti  of  Scotland,  ante. 

CHURCH  RATES,  in  England,  a  ta.\  or  assessment  laid  on  the  parishioners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  witi.iu  a  parish,  by  a  majority  of  their  own  body  in  vestry  assembled, 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  and  repairing  the  fabric  of  the  church  and  the  belfry,  the 
bells,  seats,  and  ornaments,  the  churchyard  fence,  and  the  expenses  (other  than  those 
of  maintaining  the  minister)  incident  to  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  The  par- 
ishioners are  convened  for  this  purpose  by  the  church-wardens  (q. v.).  The  chancel 
(q.v.)  being  regarded  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  clergy,  the  expense  of  maintaining 
it  is  laid  on  the  rector  or  vicar,  thougli  custom  frequently  lays  this  burden  also  on  the 
parishioners,  as  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

The  C.  li.  were  anciently  a  charge  on  the  tithes  of  the  parish,  which  were  divided 
into  three  portions:  one  for* the  structure  of  the  church,  one  for  the  poor,  and  the  third 
for  the  ministers  of  the  church.  This  distribution  is  said  to  have  originated  with  pope 
Gregory,  who  enjoined  St.  Augustine  thus  to  divide  such  voluntary  offerings  as  might 
be  made  to  his  missionary  church  in  England.  A  canon  of  archbishop  ^Ifric  in  970, 
and  an  act  of  the  Wittenagemote  in  1014,  in  Ethelred's  time,  have  been  quoted  in  proof 
of  the  recognition  of  this  rule  by  our  Saxon  fathers.  It  seems  to  have  been  their  cus- 
tom, also,  to  devote  to  the  repair  of  each  church  a  portion  of  the  fines  paid  for  offenses 
committed  within  the  district  attached  to  it;  and  every  bishop  was  bound  to  contribute 
to  the  repair  of  his  own  church  from  his  own  means.  A  third  of  the  tithes  thus  origi- 
nally devoted  to  the  repairs  of  churches,  continued  to  be  applied  to  that  jmrpose  under 
the  Normans,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  loth  c. ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  burden 
came  to  be  shifted  to  the  parishioners,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  legal 
antiquaries.  Lord,  then  sir  John,  Campbell,  who  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  in 
18o7,  is  of  opinion  that  the  contrilmtions  of  the  parishioners  were  at  first  purely  voluntary, 
and  that  the  custom  growing,  it  at  last  assumed  the  form  of  an  obligation,  and  was 
enforced  by  ecclesiastical  censures.  The  care  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  the  due 
administration  of  its  oflices,  are  laid  upon  the  mini-stcrs  and  the  church-wardens  con- 
jointly, and  the  latter  may  be  proceeded  against  by  citation,  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
sliould  they  neglect  these'duties.  But  there  is  no  legal  mode  of  compelling  the  parish- 
ioners as  a  body  to  provide  the  rate:  and  this  circumstance  has  occasioned  much  difii- 
culty  in  imposing  the  tax  in  parishes  in  which  dissent  is  prevalent,  and  led  to  many 
churches  falling  into  a  p;irtially  ruinous  condition.  The  proper  criterion  for  the  amount 
of  C.  R.  is  a  valuation  of  the  property  witliin  the  parish,  grounded  on  the  rent  that  a 
tenant  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Glebe  land,  the  possessions  of  the  crown  in  tlie 
actual  occupation  of  the  sovereign,  and  i)laces  of  public  worship,  are  not  liable  for  C.R. ; 
but  there  is  no  other  exception  as  regards  immovable  property,  and  in  some  parishes, 
custom  even  extends  it  to  stock  in  trade.  It  has  bee'n  often  decided  in  the  courts  that  a 
retrospective  church-rate — i.e.,  a  rate  for  expenses  previously  incurred — cannot  be  validly 
imposed.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  recovering  the  rates  imposed  by  the 
parish  on  individuals  refusing  to  pay.  Previous  to  53  Geo.  III.  c.  127,  the  only  mode 
was  bj'  suit  in  the  ecclesiastical  court.  That  statute,  however,  in  all  cases  under  £10, 
empowered  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  covmty  where  the  church  was  situated,  on 
complaint  of  the  church-wardens,  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  order  pay- 
ment. Against  the  decision  of  the  justices,  au  appeal  lies  to  the  quarter-sessions.  In 
18G8,  an  end  was  put  to  all  parochial  contentions  by  enacting  that  no  suit  or  proceeding 
should  thereafter  be  allowed  in  anj'  court  to  enforce  or  compel  payment  of  a  church-rate, 
except  where  a  local  act  autliorized  this  rate.  But  except  so  far  as  related  to  the  com- 
pulsorv  payment  of  these  rates,  the  church-wardens  might,  as  before,  make,  assess. 
receive,  and  deal  with  such  rates.  In  each  district  parish,  the  inhabitants  may  treat  their 
own  church  as  if  it  were  their  ^larish  church,  and  make  and  receive  rates  for  the  repair 
of  the  same.  A  body  of  trustees  may  now  be  appointed  in  each  jiarish  to  receive  con- 
tributions for  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  the  parish.  The  result  of  this  act  of  31  and  32 
V.  c.  109.  is  thus  not  to  abolish  C.  R.,  but  rather  to  convert  them  into  voluntary  pay- 
ments: allowing,  as  it  doe.s,  all  faithful  adherents  of  the  church  to  contribute,  as  before, 
to  the  repairs  of  their  own  churches.  In  Scotland  the  burden  of  upholding  the  parish 
churches  is  by  custom  imposed  on  the  heritors  of  the  parish;  and  where  the  parish  is 
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partly  within  burgh  and  partly  in  the  countr3%  the  expense  must  be  borne  by  heritors  and 
proprietors  of  houses,  in  jiroporlion  to  their  real  rout.  See  Scotland,  Chukcii  of;  see 
also  DissENTEKS,  and  Pakisii.  [By  an  act  passed  in  1868,  the  compulsory  collection  of 
C.  R.  was  abolished,  and  ])rovisiou  was  made  for  the  administration,  by  a  body  of  church 
trustees,  of  such  contributions  as  may  be  voluntarily  agreed  to,  and  of  donations  and 
bequests  made  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  the  parish.] 

CHUKCH  BOAD.     See  under  the  article  Highway. 

CHURCH-WARDENS,  in  England,  are  ecclesiastical  officers,  elected  sometimes  by  the 
parishi(mers  and  minister  jointly,  sometimes  b}'  the  minister  alone,  and  sometimes  by 
the  parishioners  alone,  for  the  jiurpose  of  protecting  the  edifice  of  the  church,  superin- 
tending the  celebration  of  public  worship,  and  to  form  and  execute  other  parochial 
regulations.    Tiicy  are  generally  two  m  number.     See  Ciiuuch  Rates,  Parish,  Vestry. 

CHURCH-YARD.     See  Burial,  Cemetery. 

CHURN,  a  machine  for  agitating  milk  or  cream  for  the  production  of  butter.  The 
principle  ot  the  operation  is  considered  in  the  article  on  Butter.  Of  the  great  variety 
of  forms  that  have  been  given  to  the  machine,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  which 
deserves  the  preference.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  thorough  and  uniform  the  agita- 
tion, the  more  completely  will  the  butler  be  separated  from  the  milk.  The  consistency 
and  color  of  the  butler  are  also  elements  in  judging  of  the  relative  merits  of  churns. 
The  temperature  ol  the  air  aud  the  milk  alTect  the  butter  in  these  respects.  During 
summer,  that  of  the  milk  should  not  exceed  62",  and  in  very  hot  weather  may  be  under 
60°.  During  cold  weulher,  the  milk  should  be  about  2"  higher  when  put  into  the  churn. 
The  speed  at  which  the  operation  is  performed  also  influences  the  result.  Trials  iu.sti- 
tuted  to  test  tire  relative  merits  of  churns  have  failed  to  settle  which  is  the  best  form 
for  actual  use  in  the  dairy;  for  the  same  machine  under  different  conditions  does  not 
always  yield  the  same  result.  The  oldest  form  is  the  upright  or  pbuKje  churn.  There 
is  a  general  prejudice  in  favor  of  this  form  of  C,  on  the  ground  that  the  butter  is  more 
completely  separated  and  of  belter  quality.  Its  great  defect  is  that  tlie  operation,  being 
generally  performed  by  hand,  is  fatiguing.  Recent  improvements  have  chiefly  aimed  at 
ease  in  working,  and  a  saving  of  time.  The  original  barrel  C,  with  a  rotatory  motion, 
like  a  grindstone,  which  motion  was  reversed  every  few  rounds,  has  fallen  from  its  once 
high  repute  into  comparative  neglect.  An  improvement  on  tiie  barrel  C.  was  the  making 
of  the  barrel  stationary,  the  milk  being  agitated  by  internal  apparatus  fixed  on  a  hori- 
zontal spindle  which  is  turned  by  a  winch  handle.  Barrel  churns,  sometimes  of  monster 
size,  are  generally  used  in  large  dairies  in  Holland.  For  .small  or  moderate-sized  dairies, 
perhaps  the  most  suitable  is  the  b'U  C,  consisting:  of  a  cubical  or  oblong  box,  of  birch 
or  plane  tree,  having  the  agitators  fixed  on  a  horizontal  spindle.  Churns  on  a  centrifu- 
gal action  have  al.so  been  successfully  used,  parlicnlarl}^  in  Sweden.  More  recently, 
churns  of  a  barrel  form,  with  an  oscillating  motion  like  a  child's  cradle,  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  without  any  decisively  superior  results. 

To  all  forms  of  churns,  jMnver  other  than  manual  can  be  and  is  applied.  In  some 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Euioi)e,  and  in  America,  the  dog  is  employed  in  churning  by 
means  of  a  contrivance  liko  a  squirrel's  box.  Horse-power  is  in  very  general  use  in 
large  dairies  in  Great  Britain.     In  very  exceptional  cases,  steam  power  is  used. 

CHURRUS.     See  Hemp. 

CIIUHUBUS'CO,  a  village  6  m.  s.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  ll  e  river  Churubusco, 
connected  with  the  capital  by  an  elevated  ]iaved  causew^ay.  In  the  village  is  the  large  con- 
vent of  San  Pablo.  In  the  war  between  tbe  United  Statesand  Mexico,  Santa  Anna  made 
a  stand  here,  Aug.  20,  1847,  but  the  Americans  under  gen.  Scott  were  victorious  after  a 
sharp  action.  On  the  same  day  occurred  the  battle  of  Contreras,  aud  three  weeks  after 
that  of  Chapultepec,  and  the  capture  of  the  Mexican  capital. 

CHUSAN  ,  an  i.sland  on  the  e.  coast  of  China,  40  m.  n.e.  from  Ningpo,  in  30°  40'  n. 
lat.,  and  121'  48'  e.  long.,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  about  50  m.  in  circumference.  It  is 
mountainous;  but  has  many  fertile  valleys,  with  a  j)leutiful  supply  of  water,  and  is 
very  carefully  cultivated  l)j-"the  liardy  and'independent  people  by  whom  it  is  inhabited. 
Mr.  Fortune  was  struck  with  the  richness  of  its  flora.  Azaleas  clothe  the  mountains; 
clematises,  ro.ses,  and  honeysuckles  grow  in  great  luxuriance.  The  camphor  and  tallow 
tree,  and  many  varieties  of  bamboo,  "are  found  in  the  valleys.  Tea  is  cultivated  to  some 
extent  on  the  hillsides.  For  tliree  fourtlis  of  tlu^  year,  the  climate  is  temperate.  June. 
July,  and  Aug.  are  the  hot  month.s.  'In  .\ug..  flic  thermometer  averages  83°.  but  in 
Jan.  ."'id  Fei).  it  is  often  as  low  as  20°.  Ting-hai,  tlie  capital,  a  walled  town  about  2  m. 
in  circumference,  containing  a  fine  specimen  of  Buddhist  temple-architecture,  surren- 
dered to  the  Briti.sh  forces,  July  T),  1840,  and  was  retaken  by  them  (having  been  evacu 
ated  the  pn  vious  Feb.)  Oct.  1.  "l841.  At  the  close  of  tlie  war,  the  island  was  delivered 
up  to  the  Cliine.se.  In  1860,  it  was  again  oc.  upied  by  British  troops,  but  restored  by 
the  convention  of  Pckin.     Pop.  about  200,000. 

CHUSAN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands  scattered  round  the  one  described  above.  The 
most  n'Miarkable  of  tliesc  is  tlie  sacred  island  of  Pu-tu,  lying  c.  from  Chusan.  It  is 
covered  with  Buddliist  leiupies,  pagodas,  and  monasteries,  which  latter  are  inhabited  by 
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B  great  number  of  Bonzes,  as  the  Chinese  priests  are  called.     The  island  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  religious  purposes,  and  uo  layman  is  allowed  to  reside  upon  it. 

CHUTIA,  or  Chota,  NAGPUR,  a  division  of  British  India  under  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Beu_u;al,  comprising  the  districts  of  Flazaribagh,  Lohardaga,  Manbhiim,  and 
Sinhbhiim,  and  the  seven  tributarj- states  which  constitute  the  south-west  frontier  agency, 
beTween  21'  and  35°  n.,  and  S3'  and  87"  e. ;  48,901  sq.m. ;  pop.  '73,  8,885,571,  residin";  In 
25,766  villages  and  735,387  houses.  The  people  consist  of  3,567,393  Hindus,  169luU6 
Mohammedans,  15,798  Christians,  and  1,708,475  of  no  religion  specified.  The  last- 
named  classconsists  mostly  of  remnants  of  tribes  driven  from  the  plains  by  the  Hindus. 
There  are  in  the  division  only  six  towns  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants.  The  chief 
productions  are  rice,  corn,  pulse,  potatoes,  and  oil-seeds.  A  little  tea  is  grown  in  two 
of  the  districts.     The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy. 

CHUTIA,  or  CnoTA,  NAGPUR  TRIBUTARY  STATES  (of  India),  seven  in  number, 
viz. :  Sirguja,  Udaipur,  Jashpur,  Gangpur,  Bonai,  Koria,  and  Chang  Bhakar,  now  under 
the  political  superintendence  of  the  commissioner  of  Chutia  !Nagi)ur,  and  forming  the 
south-west  frontier  agency.  The  states  are  mountainous,  thinly  cultivated,  and  iuhaliited 
for  the  most  part  by  wild  aboriginal  tribes;  area,  15,419  sq.m. ;  pop.  '73,  405,980.  There 
are  no  towns,  and  only  three  villages  of  more  that  1,000  inhabitants. 

CH*JT'NEE,  or  Chut  ny,  an  East  Indian  condiment,  very  largely  used  in  India,  and 
to  a  considerable  and  increasing  extent  in  Great  Britain.  Indian  C.  is  a  compound  of 
mangoes,  chillies  or  capsicum  (q.v.),  and  lime-juice,  with  some  portion  of  other  native 
fruits,  such  as  tamarinds,  etc.,  the  flavor  being  heightened  by  garlic.  It  is  .sometimes 
manufactured  for  sale  in  England,  but  not  in  any  quantitv.  Families  occasionally 
make  it  for  their  own  use,  and  emplo}'  the  following  ingredients:  Chillies,  1  to  li  His.; 
apples,  1  lb. ;  red  tamarinds,  3  lbs. ;  sugar-candy.  1  lb. ;  fresh  ginger-root,  1^  lbs. ;  garlic, 
+  to  f  lb. ;  sultana  raisins,  1^  lbs. ;  fine  salt,  1  lb. ;  distilled  vinegar,  5  bottles.  The 
chillies  are  to  be  soaked  for  an  hour  in  the  vinegar,  and  the  whole  ground  with  a  stone 
and  muUer  to  a  paste. 

CHWALYNSK',  a  t.  of  Russia  on  the  Volga;  pop.,  14,363.  It  is  a  river  port,  and 
has  important  manufictvres. 

CHYLE.  The  food  undergoes  various  changes  in  the  alimentary  canal,  which  wMlI 
be  fully  noticed  in  the  article  on  Digestion.  One  of  these  changes  is  its  conversion  in 
the  stomach  into  a  pulpy  mass  termed  chyme.  The  chyme,  which  passes  onward  into 
the  small  inte.^tine,  is  acted  upon  by  the  bile,  pancreatic  fluid,  and  intestinal  juice,  and 
through  tiieir  influences  is  .separated  into  tlie  chyle,  which  is  absorbed  or  sucked  up  by 
the  lacteals  (q.v.)  and  into  matters  unfit  for  nutrition,  which  ultimately  find  their  way  out 
of  the  system  b^^  the  intestinal  canal.  The  mode  in  which  this  nutritious  C.  is  taken  up 
by  vessels  distributed  over  the  small  intestines,  and  the  changes  which  it  undergoes 
before  it  is  converted  into  true  blood,  are  described  in  the  articles  Lacteals,  Tuuracic 
Duct,  and  Nutrition.  We  shall  here  merely  notice  its  leading  physical  and  chemical 
properties.  When  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  an  animal  that  has  been  killed 
while  the  process  of  digestion  was  going  on  (especiall}'  if  it  had  taken  fatty  food),  the  C. 
is  a  white,  milky-looking,  or  j'ellowish  fluid,  with  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction.  Like  the 
blood,  it  coagulates  in  about  ten  minutes  after  its  abstraction  from  the  bodj-  of  the 
■  animal;  and  in  about  three  hours  a  small  but  di-stinct  gelatinous  clot  is  separated  from 
the  .serous  fluid  of  the  chyle. 

On  examining  C.  under  the  microscope,  we  find  that  it  contains  enormous  numbers 
of  minute  molecules  (probably  consisting  of  fat),  together  with  nucleated  cells,  which 
are  termed  the  chyle-coi-puscles,  and  are  apparently  identical  with  the  white  or  colorless 
blood-cells.  The  chemical  constituents  of  C.  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  blood; 
fibrin,  albumen,  fat,  extractive  matters,  and  salts  being  the  most  important. 

CHYLIF  ESOTJS  SYSTEM.     See  Lacteals  and  Thoracic  Duct. 

CHYME.     See  Chyle  and  Digestion. 

CHYTR.E  US,  David,  1530-1000;  an  eminent  Lutheran  theologian.  He  studied  at 
Tlibins^eu  and  Wittenberg,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Melancthon.  His  learning  and  talents 
gave  him  high  position,  and  he  was  employed  by  Maximilian  II.  to  arrange  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs  in  'Au.stria.  He  was  principal  author  of  the  statutes  of  Helmstaclt,  and  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  Foriiiala  of  Concord.  He  left  a  number  of  important  theological 
works. 

CIALDINI,  Enrico,  was  b.  at  Castel  Vetro,  ^Modena,  Aug.  10,  1813.  Designed  for 
the  medical  profession,  he  studied  at  Parma.  When  the  abortive  insurrection  of  1831 
broke  out  in  the  duchies,  C.  joined  the  volunteers  of  Reggio;  and  on  the  capitulation  of 
Ancona,  embarked  for  France,  where  he  resumed  his  medical  studies.  The  struggles 
against  absolutism  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  opened  anew  the  career  o*"  arms  to  the  Italian 
exiles.  He  joined  the  legion  raised  by  Dom  Pedro  in  France  against  the  Miguelists, 
when  his  great  personal  courage  .«oon  secured  his  promotion;  and  the  unanimous  vote 
of  his  comrades  pronounced  him  the  worthiest  man  to  receive  the  order  of  the  tower 
and  sword  decreed  by  the  government  to  his  company.  After  the  capitulation  of  Evora, 
C.  joined  (Oct.  33,  1835)  the  legion  of  Oporto,  formed  under  Borso  di  Carmiuati  for  ser- 
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vice  in  Spain.  In  this  force,  C.  gained  further  honors.  In  1843,  he  followed  Xarvaez 
in  his  march  against  Madrid;  was  made  by  him  col.  of  the  regiment  of  St.  Ferdinand; 
and  afterwards  employed  in  organizing  tiie  civil  guard  on  the  model  of  the  French  gen- 
dariHtrie.  lie  was  in  this  force  when  Charles  Albert  headeil  the  Italian  rising  in  1848, 
when  he  hurried  to  Italy,  and  in  the  struggle  which  ensued  he  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  On  his  release,  he  was  employed  by 
the  Sardinian  government  to  reduce  to  regular  discipline  the  unrulj-  volunteers  from 
the  duchies.  He  succeeded  at  last,  and  fought  well  at  the  head  of  his  new  regiment  in 
the  brief  campaign  of  1849.  During  the  ten  years  that  elapsed  from  the  defeat  of 
Novara  to  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1859,  C.  was  actively  employed.  In  the  C'rimea,  he 
commanded  the  third  division  of  the  Sardinian  contingent;  and  on  his  return  was 
appointed  inspector-gen.  of  bersaglieri  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  king — a  rare  distinction 
for  a  man  of  plebeian  origin.  He  was  intrusted  by  Cavour  with  tiie  formation  of  the 
famous  Cacciatori  delie  Alpi,  placed  under  the  command  of  Garibaldi  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  and  co-o})erated  actively  with  them  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  division.  The 
victory  at  Pale.«tro  was  his  chief  exploit,  the  further  progress  of  the  Italians  being 
sto{)ped  bj'  the  peace  of  Villafranca.  In  1860,  he  defeated  the  papal  army  under  gen. 
Lamoricidre,  at  Castelfidardo.  Diplomacy  delayed  the  fall  of  Gaeta  til!  Feb.  13,  l801, 
when  it  yielded  to  C.  after  a  vigorous  bombardment,  as  did  the  citadel  of  Messina  shortly 
afterwards.  Turin  erected  a  statue  to  C.  {inncitore  sempre),  and  P.eggio  elected  him 
deputy  in  April.  For  a  few  months  he  was  governor  of  Naples.  He  had  to  act  against 
Garilialdi  in  the  second  Sicilian  exitedition.  When  the  army  of  Italy  was  reorganized 
in- 1863,  C.  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  chief  commands.  vSenator  in  March,  1864,  he 
signalized  himself  by  his  brilliant  speech  in  favor  of  the  transfer  of  the  capital  (Dec, 
1864).  In  the  war  of  1866,  the  advice  of  La  3Iarmora  was  followed,  and  the  defeat  of 
Custozza  was  the  result.  C.  was  appointed  chief  of  the  staff  on  the  resignation  of  La 
Marmora.  In  1867,  C.  was  intrusted  by  the  king  with  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry, 
but  failed;  he  was  al.so  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  in  central  Italy.  In 
1870,  he  was  eniagedin  the  annexation  of  the  papal  states;  and  in  1876,  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Paris. 

CIBA'O,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  middle  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  about  90  m. 
long,  and  having  summits  more  than  7,000  ft.  high.  Gold  has  been  found  iu  these 
mountains. 

C'IBBER,  Caitts  Gabriel,  1630-1700;  a  sculptor,  b.  in  Ilolstein,  who  was  engaged 
to  execute  the  i«m  riYteiY  on  the  pedestal  of  the  London  monument,  to  commemorate 
the  great  fire  of  1666.  He  made  also  the  two  figures  representing  "  Madness  "  which 
once  adorned  the  gate  of  the  old  Bethlehem  hospital.  He  built  the  Danish  church  in 
London  at  his  own  expense. 

GIBBER,  Coi.LKY,  was  b.  on  the  6th  Nov.,  1671,  in  London.  He  was  sent  to  the  free 
school  at  Grantham,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1682.  Five  years  tliereafter,  he  returned  to 
London,  and  in  1688  was  a  volunteer  in  the  forces  raised  b}'  the  earl  of  Devonshire  in 
support  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  afterwards  conceived  a  passion  for  the  .stage,  and 
after  performing  gratuitously  for  several  months,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  engage- 
ment at  lO.*.  per  week,  which  was  raised  to  15s. ;  and  on  the  commendation  of  Congreve, 
who  had  witnes.sed  his  performance  of  lord  Touchwood,  five  additional  shillings  per 
week  were  added.  Incited  by  this  magnificent  success,  he,  at  the  age  of  22,  married 
Miss  Shore,  to  the  great  rage  of  her  father,  who  revenged  himself  by  spending  the 
greater  portion  of  his  fortune  in  the  erection  of  a  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
After  marriage,  C,  discovering  that  SO,*,  per  week  was  a  .somewhat  insiinicieiit  income 
for  an  elegant  gentleman  and  an  elegant  gentleman's  wife,  was  induced  to  add  thereto 
by  the  writing  of  comedies,  .'<ome  of  which  were  remarkablv  successful.  In  1711.  he 
became  one  of  the  patentees  in  the  management  of  Drury  Lane,  and  remained  in  con- 
nection with  that  theater  till  1730;  when,  on  being  appointed  poet  laureate,  he  sold  his 
interest  in  the  business.  He  was,  however,  sometimes  tempted  back  to  the  stage  by  an 
offer  of  50  guineas  a  night.  C.  wrote  and  adapted  many  play.s,  but  as  an  author  he  is 
best  known  by  his  Apology.     He  died  suddenly  on  the  12th  Dec,  1757. 

CIBBER.  Susannah  Makia.  1716-66;  wife  of  Theoi)hilus,  and  daughter-in-law  of 
the  dramatist  ('ollej'  (:il)Iier.  Dr.  Arne  was  her  instructor  in  music,  in  wlrich  first  she 
appeared  publicly;  but  after  her  marriage  she  preferred  tragedy.  She  is  the  actress  of 
whf-m  Garrick  exclaimed,  on  hearing  of  her  death,  "Then  tragedy  has  expired  with 
her!" 

CIB  OL.     See  Onion. 

CIBO  RIUM,  a  chalice,  pyx,  or  cup.  usually  of  crold  or  silver,  with  a  cover  .sur- 
mounted by  a  cross.  It  is  used  in  the  Roman  Catliolic  service  to  contain  the  liost,  or 
consecrated  waf(!r,  in  the  service;  of  tiie  mass,  ('il)orium  is  also  the  name  of  a  canopy 
on  the  altar,  supported  by  four  columns,  to  which  the  cup,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  was 
attached  by  chain.s.  This  especial  cup  contained  the  wafer  for  the  communion  of  the 
sick. 

CI3EAET0,  Lrioi,  an  Italian  historian  and  politician,  was  b.  at  Turin,  23d  Feb., 
1802.     He  studied  at  the  university  of  that  city,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1824  as 
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doctor  of  laws.  Devoted  to  historical  investigations,  ho  secured  a  reputation  in  this 
important  department,  at  a  very  early  period.  In  1825  appeared  his  2\'ott-ir  xiilltt  Siorut, 
dei  Frincipi  di  Savoia;  in  1826,  his  Notizie  di  Paolo  Simone  de  Bdli;  and  in  1827,  his  Delle 
IStorie  di  Vhieri  Libn  IV.  King  Charles  Albert — witli  whom  he  was  always  a  great 
favorite — frequently  employed  liim  in  diplomatic  service,  and  in  1848,  when  Italy  rose 
against  tiie  Austrians,  appointed  ('.  extraordinary  royal  commissioner  at  Venice.  Dur- 
ing tiie  same  year,  he  was  created  a  senator  of  the  kingdonj.  When  Charles  All)ert — 
atu-r  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  war — went  to  live  in  voluntary  exile  at  Oporto.  C.  was 
sent  by  the  Sardinian  senate  to  induce  him  to  return.  He  wrote  an  account  of  iiis  unsuc- 
cessful mission,  entitled  liicordi  d'nnu  Misxione  in  Portor/allo  al  lie  Carlo  Alhtrio  (1850). 
During  his  public  career,  however,  C.  did  not  neglect  his  early  and  favorite  pursuits. 
In  1839,  he  published  his  Delia  Econouiia  Folitica  del  Medio  Eto;  in  1840,  h\»  iSton'a  diVa 
Monarcliia  di  Sacoia;  in  1S44,  hh  Stoi-ia  e  Dexcnzione  della  Badia  d' Altacornha;  and  in 
1847,  hU  Storia  di  Torino.  But  the  new  life  and  energy  which  Sardinia  began  to  mani- 
fest under  Victor  Emmanuel  had  its  claims  on  his  public  usefulness.  In  1850,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent-general  of  customs,  and  while  occupying  this  oltice  intro- 
duced several  important  reforms.  Subsequently  he  was  intrusted  with  full  powers  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  notably 
bj'  his  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  free  trade.  In  1852,  he  was  made  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  and,  in  1855,  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  "When  Cavour  took  this  depart- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  C.  became  tirst  secretary  of  the  king.  In  1857.  he  was  aif- 
pointed  president  of  the  telegraphic  congress  of  Turin.  In  1860,  C.  again  made  a  most 
successful  appearance  as  an  author,  in  his  OperetteVarie  (Torino),  and  in  his  Jaropo  Val- 
perga  di  Masino,  Cancelliere  di  Savoya.  He  died  at  Salo,  in  the  province  of  Brescia,  1st 
Oct.,  1870. 

CICADA,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  hemiptera,  sub-order  Tiomoptera,  remarkable 
for  the  sounds  which  they  emit,  the  loudness  of  which  is  verj'  extraordinary,  when  con 
sidered  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  creatures  producing  them.  The  largest  Euro- 
pean species  are  only  about  an  inch  long.  The  elytra-,  or  wing-covers,  of  the  cicadse 
are  almo.st  always  transparent  and  veined.  They  dwell  on  shrubs  and  trees,  of  which 
they  suck  the  juices.  The  male  insects  alone  possess  the  organs  of  sound  perfectly 
developed.  These  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  mouth  or  throat,  but  may  be 
described  as  a  musical  apparatus  o'n  the  under  side  of  the  abdomen.  This  apparatus 
is  very  complicated,  consisting  of  a  set  of  membranes  and  fibers  connected  with  power- 
ful muscles.  The  sound  can  be  produced  even  after  the  insect  has  been  long  dead,  by 
pulling  the  fibers,  and  letting  them  escape.  Cicadas  are  mo.st  common  in  tropical  and 
warm  temperate  regions,  and  are  scarceh'  known  in  Britain,  although  one  or  two  species 
have  been  found  in  the  s.  of  England.  The  ancients  regarded  the  sounds  of  these  ijjsects 
as  types  of  music  and  eloquence.  In  some  countries  they  bear  names  which  signify 
that  sleep  is  banished  by  their  din.  The  sounds  produced  by  some  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can species,  which  are  much  larger  than  the  European,  are  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  have  been  likened  to  the  sound  of  a  razor-grinder  at  work. 
The  Greek  name  of  the  C.  is  t(:Ui.i\  often  erroneously  translated  grasshopper.  The.se 
insects  have  indeed  no  resend)lance  to  grasshoppers,  and  no  power  of  leaping.  C.  is 
the  Latin  name.  The  modern  Italian  is  cicale,  the  French  cigak.  Byron  speaks  of  the 
"  shrill  cicalas." 

CICATRIZATION  (Lat.  cicatrix,  a  scar),  the  process  of  healing  or  skinning  over  of  an 
ulces  or  broken  surface  in  the  skin  or  in  a  mucous  membrane,  by  which  a  fibrous  mate- 
rial, of  a  dense  resisting  character,  is  substituted  for  the  lost  texture.  Tlie  new  ti.'-sue, 
in  such  a  case,  is  called  the  cicatrix,  and  usually  resembles,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
structure  which  it  replaces;  it  is,  however,  less"  elastic,  and  from  its  shrinking  in  vol- 
ume, sometimes  produces  an  appearance  of  puckering.  The  glands  and  other  special 
structures  of  the  original  tissue  are  wanting  in  tJie  cicatrix,  which,  however,  perfonns 
perfectly  well,  in  most  instances,  the  office^of  protection  to  the  parts  below  the  surface. 
See  Inflammation  and  Ulceration. 

CICELY,  MyrrliiK,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  nearly  allied  to  chervil,  of  which 
one  species,  sweet  C.  (M.  odnrata).  is  common  in  the  cential  and  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  similar  climates  in  Asia,  but  in  Britain  is  so  generally  found  near  human 
liabitations  that  it  appears  probably  to  have  been  introduced.  It  is  sometimes  called 
meet  rhervil.  and  in  Scotland,  mi/rrh.  It  is  a  branching  ]KMennial,  2  ft.  high  or  upwards, 
with  larae  triplv  pinnate  leaves  and  pinnatifid  leaflets,  somewhat  downy  beneath;  the 
fruit  rernarkable  for  its  large  siz.e,  and.  as  well  as  the  whole  plant,  powerfully  fragrant, 
the  smell  resembling  that  of  anise.  The  seeds,  roote.  and  young  leaves  are  used  in  Ger- 
many and  other  countries  in  soups,  etc.  The  plant  was  formerly  much  in  use  as  a 
medicinal  aromatic. 

CICEE.     See  Chick  Pea. 

CIC  ERO,  Marcfs  TrLLirs.  the  greatest  orator  of  Rome,  and  one  of  the  most  Illus- 
trious of  her  statesmen  and  men  of" letters,  was  b.  at  Arpinum.  on  the  3d  of  Jan..  in 
the  year  106  B.C.  He  belonged  to  an  ancient  family,  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  influence  in  his  native  district.     His  father,  himself  a  man  of 
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culture,  and  desirous  that  his  son  should  acquire  an  eminent  position  in  the  state, 
removed  him  at  an  early  age  to  Rome,  where,  under  the  direction  of  the  orator  Crassus, 
he  was  instructed  in  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece,  and  in  all  the  other  branches 
of  a  polite  education.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  assumed  the  manly  gown,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  tlie  public  life  of  a  Roman  citizen.  He  now  acquired  a  knowledge  of  law,  and 
underwent  a  complete  course  of  discipline  in  oratory.  At  the  same  time,  lie  studied 
philosopiiy  under  three  successive  preceptors,  of  the  Epicurean,  Academic,  and  Stoic 
schools,  and  neglected  no  mental  exercise,  however  arduous,  which  might  conduce  to 
his  future  emiueuce;  being  thus  early  of  the  opinion  which  he  afterwards  maintained  in 
his  treatise  Be  Oratore,  that  an  orator  should  possess  almost  universal  knowledge.  With 
the  e.vception  of  a  brief  campaign  under  Sulla,  in  tbe  social  war,  he  passed  his  time  in 
these  preliminary  studies  until  his  2Gth  year,  wiienhe  began  to  plead  in  public.  In  one  of 
his  earliest  causes,  he  distinguished  himself  1)\'  defending  the  rights  of  Roscius,  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  against  one  of  tlie  favorites  of  Sulla,  who  was  then  dictator.  kSoon  after, 
for  tlie  benefit  of  his  health,  and  in  order  to  his  improvement  in  elocution,  he  traveled 
to  the  chief  seats  of  learning  in  Greece  and  Asia;  and,  on  his  return,  was  regarded  as 
second  to  no  orator  at  the  Roman  bar.  Having  been  elected  quiestor  (76  B.C.),  he  was 
appointed  l)y  lot  to  a  government  in  Sicily,  a  post  which  he  filled  with  great  ability,  and 
to  tlie  entire  satisfaction  of  those  whom  lie  governed.  Some  years  after  his  return,  he 
laid  the  Sicilians  under  still  greater  obligations  by  his  successful  prosecution  of  their 
prailor,  Verres,  against  whom  he  prepared  no  less  than  six  orations,  although  the  first 
had  the  effect  of  disheartening  the  accused  so  eiTectually,  that  he  voluntarily  retired  into 
exile.  Passing,  at  short  intervals,  through  the  offices  of  a'dile  (69  b.c.)  and  prai-tor  (66 
B.C.),  he  was  at  length  elected,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  to  the  consulship.  His 
tenure  of  olfice  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  he  frus- 
trated with  admirable  skill  and  promptitude.  See  Catiline.  The  highest  praises 
were  showered  upon  C. ;  he  was  hailed  by  Cato  and  Catulus  as  the  "father  of  his  coun- 
try;" and  public  thanksgivings  in  his  nanie  were  voted  to  the  gods.  But  his  popularity 
did  not  last  long  after  the  expiry  of  his  consulship.  His  enemies  charged  him  with  a 
pul)iic  crime,  in  having  put  the  conspiring  nobles  to  death  without  a  formal  trial,  and 
he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  Rome,  and  went  to  reside  in  Thessalonica  (58  B.C.).  A 
formal  edict  of  banishment  was  pronounced  against  him,  but  he  Avas  recalled  from  exile 
in  about  16  mouths,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  His 
recovered  dignity,  however,  soon  excited  the  envy  of  the  honorable  party  in  the  senate, 
with  wliom  iie  had  desired  to  make  common  cause;  while  Pompeyand  Cicsar,  thcgreat- 
est  powers  in  the  state,  and  from  whose  enmity  he  liad  most  to  dread,  courted  his  alli- 
ance and  co-operation.  Thus,  Avhiie  preserving  an  appearance  of  independence,  he  was 
betrayed  into  many  actions  which  lie  could  not  but  regard  as  ignominious,  and  which, 
by  increa-iing  the  power  of  the  triumvirs,  led  indirectly  to  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  A 
remarkable  excejition  to  this  servile  conduct  is  to  be  found  in  his  assisting  JMiio  when 
suing  for  the  consulship,  and  defending  him,  against  the  Avisli  of  Pomi)ey,  and  in  spite 
of  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  populace,  after  he  had  slain  Clodius  in  an  accidental  ren- 
counter. During  this  period  he  composed  liis  works.  Be  Oratore,  De  lirpitblkd,  juid  Be 
Leffihux.  After  a  year's  admirable  administration  of  the  province  of  Cilicia  (51  to  50  B.C.), 
he  returned  to  Italy  on  the  eve  of  the  civil  war.  With  the  convictions  which  he  avowed, 
there  was  but  one  course  which  it  would  have  been  honorable  for  him  to  ])ur.sue — to 
enlist  himself,  at  all  hazards,  on  the  side  of  Poiujiey  and  the  republic.  Ikit  instead  of 
this  he  hesitated,  balanced  tlie  claims  of  duty  and  of  interest,  blamed  Poinijcy  for  his 
want  of  preparation,  and  criticised  the  plan  of  his  camimign.  At  length  he  joined  the 
army  of  the  senate,  but,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  abruptly  quitted  his  friends,  and 
resolved  to  throw  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  conqueror.  After  nine  months' 
mis<'rable  suspense  at  Brundusium,  he  was  kindly  received  by  Ca'sar,  whom  he  followed 
to  Rome.  During  the  years  which  ensueil,  he  remained  in  comparative  retirement,  com- 
posing his  principal  works  in  philosoiihy  and  rhetoric,  including  those  entitled  Orator; 
ll'irlt'iiniiin;  Bi'j  Finlbun;  Tiucalaiim  Bixinitationes;  Be  Natura  Broritm;  Be  Smeefi/fe;  Be 
Aiiiiritia;  and  Be  Oifkiifi.  On  the  death  of  Ciesjir,  he  was  disposed  to  unite  his  interests 
wiih  those  of  Brutus  and  the  other  (•onsi)irators,  but  was  restrained  by  dictates  of  pru- 
dence. In  the  commotions  which  followed,  lie  espoused  the  cause  of  Octavianns,  and 
gave  utterance  to  his  celebrated  philippics  against  Antony.  These  orations  were  the 
occasion  of  ids  death.  When  Octavianns  and  Lepidus  joined  with  Antony  in  a  trium- 
virate, C.  was  among  the  proscribed;  and  his  life  was  relentlessly  sought.  The  soldiers 
of  Antony  overtook  him  while  his  attendants  were  bearing  him,  now  old,  and  in  an 
infirm  state  of  health,  from  his  Formian  villa  to  C'aieta,  where  he  intended  to  embark. 
He  met  his  death  with  greater  fortitude  than  he  had  sujiported  many  of  the  untoward 
incidents  of  his  life.  Desiring  his  attendants  to  forbear  resistance,  he  stretched  forward 
in  tlie  litter,  and  ofTercd  his  neck  to  the  sword  of  his  executioners.  He  died  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  7th  Dec,  4:j  B.C. 

The  character  of  C  is  one  whicli  it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate.  Really  a  lover  of 
virtue,  no  one  could  follow  in  her  footsteps  with  greater  dignity  when  attended  Ijy  the 
pojjular  applause.  But  he  was  weak  enough  to  yield  to  the  depraved  siiirit  of  his 
times,  and  to  act  according  to  his  convictions  only  when  they  were  not  evidenlly  dis- 
cortlant  with  his  private  interests.     Few  men,  possessing  such  talents,  have  been  so 
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utterly  devoid  of  anything  approaching  to  heroism.  As  a  statesman,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  deuj'  his  legislative  abilities;  but  he  was  generally  deticient  in  courage  aud  resolution. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  rlieloric  that  have  ever  lived.  His  orations  were 
the  result  of  consummate  art,  combined  with  unwearied  industry,  and  survive  as  char- 
acteristic memorials  of  a  time  when  eloquence,  far  more  than  at  present,  was  a  power 
which  bent  the  verdicts  of  judicial  tribunals,  and  influenced  the  decrees  of  the  state.  In 
philosophv,  he  does  not  rank  with  the  original  thinkers  of  anti(juity;  nor,  in  truth,  did 
he  aspire  to  do  so.  His  writings  on  speculative  subjects  arc  chietly  valuable  on  account 
of  the  noble  and  generous  sentiments  which  they  contain,  and  as  reflecting  the  varied 
thouixht  of  the  diUerent  schools.  The  best  editio'n  of  his  collected  v.orks  is  Orelli's  (9 
vols.~'8vo,  1826-1837).     See  Forsyth's  Life  of  C.  (18G4). 

CICERO  NE  (from  Cicero,  the  orator  or  speaker),  a  euide,  u.sually  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  curiosities  and  works  of  art  in  a  town  to  strangers.  Cicerones  are  of  all 
degrees,  from  distinguished  archaeologists,  who  undertake  the  office  as  a  favor,  to  the 
humble  laquais  cle  ptace,  who,  though  quite  indispensable  on  a  first  arrival,  is  too  often 
both  incompetent  and  dishonest.  The  stranger  ought  to  be  particularly  on  his  guard 
against  allowing  a  C.  to  make  purchases  for  or  even  with  him,  as  the  practice  of  adding 
a  commission  to  him  to  the  price  charged  now  prevails  probably  in  every  countrj^  in 
Europe. 

CICHO'RITIM.    See  Chicory  aud  ENDms. 

CICINDELA,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  coleoptera,  section  peniamera,  the  type  of 
a  large  family,  ctcindelidie.  This  family  is  nearly  allied  to  carabkla,  and  the  insects 
belonging  to  ft  are  among  the  most  voracious  of  those  beetles  which,  both  in  their  per- 
fect and  lava  state,  prey  on  other  insects.  They  have  a  strong  head,  with  iirojecting 
toothed  mandibles,  and  are  particularly  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  hook  or  nail,  which 
is  articulated  by  its  base  to  each  of  the' lower  jaws  or  maxilke.  They  are  more  abundant 
in  tropical  than  in  cold  countries;  a  few  species,  none  of  them  large,  are  found  in 
Britain.  The  head  of  the  larva  is  large,  concave  above,  and  the  back  furnished  with 
two  remarkable  hooked  spines,  which  are  said  to  be  used  as  anchors  to  fix  it  at  any  part 
it  chooses  of  its  burrow  in  the  earth;  whilst  the  soil  which  it  excavates  is  carried  to  the 
mouth  of  the  burrow  in  a  sort  of  natural  basket  formed  of  the  concave  back  of  the 
head  and  the  recurved  mandibles.  The  larva  lies  in  wait  in  its  burrow,  its  head  just 
level  with  the  ground,  till  its  prey  comes  within  reach,  upon  which  it  suddenly  rushes. 
— C.  campcstris,  a  green  species  with  whitish  spots,  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Britain 
in  dry  sandy  places  exposed  to  the  sun. 

CICISBE  0  is  the  name  given  in  Italy  to  the  professed  gallant  or  constant  attendant 
upon  a  married  lady.  In  the  higher  ranks  of  Italian  society,  it  was  at  one  time  consid- 
ered unfashionable  "for  the  husband  to  associate  with  his  wife  anywhere  except  in  his 
own  house.  In  society,  or  at  public  places  of  amusement,  the  wife  was  accompanied 
by  her  C,  who  attended  at  her  toilet  to  receive  her  commands  for  the  day.  This  cus- 
tom, which  was  once  universal,  and  which  naturally  gave  rise  to  much  scandal,  has 
now  almost  disappeared.     C.  is  synonymous  with  rataliere  serrente. 

CICOGXAEA,  Leopoldo,  Count  da,  17G7-1834;  an  archasologist  and  art-critic  of 
Fcrrara.  He  visited  all  the  noted  cities  of  southern  Europe,  studying  them  with  the 
eye  of  an  archaeologist  and  connoisseur.  Napoleon  found  him  engaged  in  politics  and 
a  member  of  the  "legislative  body  of  Modena.  In  1S08,  C.  was  made  president  of 
the  academy  of  fine  arts  in  Venice.  In  1813-18,  he  produced  his  great  work  on  the 
history  of  art,  designed  to  complete  the  labors  of  Winckelmann  and  d'Agincourt.  He 
published  many  other  elaborately  illustrated  works. 

CICO  NIA.     See  Stork. 

CICU  TA.     See  Hemlock. 

CID'ARIS,  a  genus  of  €cliinMa>  (q.v.),  or  sea-urchins,  closely  allied  to  the  genus  echinus 
itself,  and  included  along  with  it  in  a  family  or  tribe  called  cidarite.%  in  which  the 
mouth  and  anus  are  opposite  to  each  other— the  mouth  below,  and  the  anus  above. 
Only  one  species,  C.  pnpilhda,  has  been  found  in  the  British  seas,  and  that  only  on  the 
coasts  of  Zetland.  The  Zetlauders  call  it  the  pip(n\  fi'om  a  resemblance  "which  tlu >y 
trace  in  its  globe  and  spines  to  a  bagpipe.  They  say  that  it  is  sometimes  found  with 
spines  a  foot'long.     The  markings  of  the  shell  and  spines  are  extremely  beautiful. 

CID  CAMPEADOR  is  the  name  given  in  histories,  traditions,  and  songs  to  the  most 
celebrated  of  Spain's  national  heroes.  There  is  so  much  of  the  mythical  in  tlie  history 
of  this  personage,  that  hypercritical  writers,  such  as  ilasdea,  have  doubted  his  exist- 
ence; but  recent  researches,  more  particularly  those  of  Dozy,  and  the  investigation  of 
newly  discovered  Arabic  sources,  have  succeeded  in  separating  the  historical  from  the 
romantic.  See  Dozy's  Jiecherche,s  aur  VHistoire  Politique  it  Littentire  de  VEspaf/ne  pen- 
dant Je  moyen  age  (Leyden,  1849).  The  following  is  the  result  of  these  inquiries: 
Roderiiro  Riiy  Diaz  (Roderic  the  son  of  Diego)  was  descended  from  one  of  the  proudest 
families  of  Castile.  His  name  first  appears'in  a  document  written  in  1064,  during  the 
reiffn  of  Ferdinand  of  Leon.  Under  Sancho  II.,  son  of  Ferdinand,  he  became  standard- 
bearer  and  commander  of  the  royal  troops.    In  a  war  between  the  two  brothers,  Sancho 
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II.  and  Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon,  it  was  a  stratagem  of  Roderic's — which,  according  to 
modern  notions,  was  anything  but  honorable — that  secured  the  victory  of  Sancho  at 
Llantada  (1068)  over  his  brother,  who  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  with  the  Moorish  king 
of  Toledo.  He  appears  at  this  time  to  have  already  been  called  the  campeadoi',  a  word 
supposed  to  answer  to  our  champion. 

Upon  the  assassination  of  his  friend  and  patron,  king  Sancho,  he  required  the  next 
heir,  don  Alonzo,  to  clear  himself  by  oath  of  any  participation  iu  his  brother's  murder, 
ere  the  nobles  of  Leon  and  Castile  should  do  homage  to  him.  By  this  act,  he  incurred 
the  new  monarcli's  enmity;  an  enmity  which,  however,  the  king's  policy  concealed  in 
the  houi  of  danger,  and  he  even  consented  to  Koderic's  marriage  with  his  co\isin 
Ximeiia — daughter  of  Difgo,  duke  of  Asturia.  But  when  the  king  tliought  the  services 
of  Iloderic  no  longer  necessar}' to  his  own  safety,  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  latter's 
personal  enemies,  and  J)anished  him  in  1081.  Koderic  then  joined  the  Moorish  kings  of 
Saragossa,  in  whose  service  he  fought  against  both  Moslems  and  Christians.  It  was 
probably  during  this  exile  that  he  was  first  called  the  Cid  or  Sid,  an  Arabic  title  wiiicli 
means  lord.  lie  frequently  defeated  the  king  of  Aragon  and  the  count  of  Barcelona, 
the  latter  of  whom,  Berenguer  liamon  II.,  he  took  prisoner. 

He  was  again  reconciled  to  the  king,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  when  he  was  con- 
demned to  a  second  exile.  In  order  to  support  his  family  and  numerous  follower.';,  he 
now  saw  himself  forced  to  carry  his  sword  against  the  Moors,  over  whom  he  gained  a 
victory,  and  establi-shed  himself  as  sovereign  or  lord  of  Valencia  (1094).  He  retained 
possession  of  Valencia  five  years,  during  which  time  he  took  many  neighboring 
fortresses.  He  died  of  grief  in  1099,  on  learning  that  his  relative  and  comrade  in  arms, 
Alvar  Faiicz,  had  been  vanquished  by  the  floors,  and  that  the  army  which  he  had  sent 
to  his  assistance  had  been  defeated  near  Alcira.  After  the  Cid's  death,  his  widow  held 
Valcnciii  till  1103,  when  she  was  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  Almoravides,  and  fly  to 
Castile,  where  she  died  in  1104.  Her  remains  were  placed  bj'  those  of  her  lord  in  the 
monastery  of  San  Pedro  de  Cadeiia.  The  Cid  had  a  son,  who  was  slain  by  the  Moors  in 
a  battle  near  Consuegra.  He  also  left  behind  him  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  the  count  of  Barcelona;  tlie  other  to  an  infant  of  Navarre,  through  whom 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  many  royal  hou.ses  of  Europe  claim  kindred  with  "  Mio  ('id  el 
Omtpeador."  Relics  of  the  "  liiessed  Cid,"  as  he  is  still  ciijcd  in  Spain,  such  as  his 
sword,  .shield,  banner,  and  drinking  cup,  are  still  held  in  gnat  reverence  by  the  popu- 
lace. The  numerous  Cid  rnnuiureH  that  were  fir.'-t  published  in  the  16fh  c,  contnin  the 
most  romantic  improbabilities  concerning  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  Cid.  See  .S'/Zm  de 
Vn-ios  Itomnin'fii  (1550),  and  'Roumnccro  General  (1604).  These  romances  were  taken 
from  the  ancient  cantarcx  (national  songs)  and  frxTiuiH,  most  of  which  are  entirely  lost. 
The  most  important  of  modern  works  on  this  subject,  besides  that  of  Dozy  above  men- 
tioned, are  Huber's  Gcschichte  d(x  Cid,  e\c.  (Bremen,  1829),  and  Soutliey's  fa.^cinating 
Chronicle  of  (he  Cid  (Lom\.  1808).  The  former  of  these  is,  however,  the  more  valuable 
in  a  historical  point  of  view.     See  also  "VVillemaers,  Le  Cid  (Bruss.  1873). 

CID££  is  the  fermented  juice  of  apples,  and  is  extensively  prepared  in  Gloucestershire 
and  other  jiarts  of  England,  in  Ireland,  in  the  northern  districts  of  France,  and  in  North 
America.  In  Normandy,  a  vast  number  of  varieties  of  acid  or  bitter-apples  are  grown 
for  the  preparation  of  cider.  The  ajiples  are  first  bruised  in  a  circular  stone-trough  or 
chaxe,  by  a  similarly  shaped  stone  or  runiur,  which  revolves  by  machinery  in  tJie  interior 
of  the  trough.  The  pulp  .so  obtained  is  placed  in  sieve-bags  hiade  of  hair  elolh  or  reed- 
straw,  and  "subjected  to  pressure,  which  yields  a  dark-colored,  sweet  liquid,  and  leaves 
in  tiie  bag  a  somewhat  dry  residue,  consisting  of  the  pips,  skin,  and  oilier  fibrous  parts 
of  the  apple.  The  apple-juice  passes  first  into  a  shallow  tub  or  trin,  and  is  almost  imme- 
diately placed  in  casks  in  a  cool  place,  when  fermentation  liegins,  part  of  the  sugar  is 
converted  into  alcohol,  and  in  a  few  days,  a  clear  lifpiid  is  obtained,  which  can  easily 
be  racked  off  from  sedimentary  matter.  C.  is  largely  used  in  England  as  a  beverage, 
and  is  very  palatable  and  refreshing  It  contains  from  5^  to  9  per  cent  of  alcohol,  and 
is  therefore  intoxicating  when  drunk  in  quantity.  It  does  not  po.'^sess  the  tonic  and 
nourishing  properties,  however,  of  bitter  beer.  'C.  quickly  turns  sour,  becoming  liard 
C,  owing  to  the  development  of  lactic  acid,  and  great  difiiculty  is  experienced  in  the 
attempt  to  preserve  it. 

CTENFUE  GOS,  a  citv  in  Cuba,  on  the  s.  coast  of  the  island,  on  the  bay  of  Jagua, 
120  m.  s.e.  of  Havana:  pop.  9.950.  It  lias  a  good  harbor,  and  is  one  of  llie  best  built 
cities  in  tlio  island  Railroads  give  communication  with  Cardenas  and  other  towns  on 
the  n.  coast.     C.  was  founded  in  1813  by  a  captain  general  of  that  name. 

CIE'ZA.  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Mureia,  26  m.  n.w  of  the  city  of  that 
nnme.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river  Segura,  overlooking  a  plain  of  great 
fertility.  The  streets  are  tolerably  wide  and  well  paved,  and  there  are  manufactures 
of  lineli.  hempen  fabrics,  wine,  and  oil;  and  silkworms  are  reared.     Pop.  9,500. 

CIGARS.     See  Tobacco. 

CIGOLI,  LtDovif o  Carpt  pa.  an  eminent  painter  of  the  later  Florentine  school, 
which,  about  the  end  of  tlie  Ifiih  c,  develoi)ed.  in  oj)position  to  the  languid  mannerists 
of  the  time,  a  peculiar  edecfic  style  of  art.    C.  was  b.  at  Empoli  in  1559.    His  model  was 
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Correggio;  but  as  the  latter  was  deficient  in  design,  and  in  tlie  scientific  knowledge  of 
perspective,  C.  endeavored  to  unite  thc>;e  with  the  warm  bright  coloring  and  wonderful 
chiar-oscuro  of  Correggio.  He  was  invited  by  Clement  VII.  to  Rome,  where  he  died 
in  1613.  Among  C.'s  most  famous  pictures  may  be  mentioned — "  The  Healing  of  the 
Lame  Man"  (St.  Peter's,  Rome),  "  Tlie  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  "  (Ullizi  Gallery, 
Florence),  "Tobias  in  the  Act  of  Thanking  the  Angel"  (St.  Petersburg),  and  "St. 
Francis,"  a  favorite  subject  with  C.  (Pilti  Palace,  Florence).  C.  was  also  held  in  high 
estimation  as  an  architect,  and  designed  several  of  the  Florentine  palaces. 

CIL'IA,  (Lat.  eyelashes),  a  term  variously-  employed  in  botany  and  zoolo,gy  to  desig- 
nate fringing  hairs  or  hair-like  processes.  Thus,  the  margins  or  nerves  of  leaves,  petals, 
etc.,  are  often  described  as  ciliated  or  furnished  with  cilia.  The  fine  thread-like  pro- 
cesses which  surround  the  opening  of  the  fruit  of  manj'  mosses,  are  c;iilcd  C.-;  but  these 
processes,  when  broader,  are  denominated  teeth. — The  description  and  uses  of  C.  in  the 
animal  kingdom  are  given  in  the  article  Epithelium. 

CILIC  lA,  an  ancient  division  of  Asia  Elinor,  now  included  in  the  Turkish  e}\ilet  of 
Koniah.  The  Taurus  range,  which  separated  it  from  Cappadocia,  bounded  it  on  the  n., 
the  gulf  of  Issus  and  the  Cilician  sea  on  the  s.,  while  the  Amanus  and  Pamphylia 
bounded  it  respectively  on  the  e.  and  west.  Lat.  36  to  38"  n.,  long.  82"  10'  to  37"  8'  e. 
The  eastern  portion  of  C.  was  fertile  in  grain,  wine.  etc. ;  while  the  western  and  more 
mountainous  portion  furnished  inexhaustible  supplies  of  timber  to  the  ancients.  The 
pass  called  by  the  Turks  Golek  Boghaz  is  that  by  which  the  younger  Cyrus  passed  from 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia  to  Tarsiis;  and  it  is  also  tiie  same  by  which  Alexander  the  great 
entered  Cilicia.     Pop.  about  100,000,  mostly  nomadic. 

In  early  ages,  C.  was  ruled  hj  its  own  kings,  the  dynasty  of  Syenncsis  being 
apparently  the  most  important.  The  Cilicians  were  a  distinct  people  in  the  time  of 
Xenophou;  but  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  got  a  footing  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  Cilicians  were  notorious  pirates,  but  having  carried  on  their  dejjredations  too  close 
to  the  shores  of  Itah*.  the  Roman  arms  were  turned  against  them,  and  C.  was  made  a 
Roman  province  in  Pompey's  time. 

CIMABIT'E,  Giovanni,  one  of  the  restorers  of  the  art  of  painting  in  Italy,  which 
nad  fallen  into  neglect  during  the  barbarism  of  the  dark  ages,  was  b.  at  Florence  in 
1240.  At  this  time,  the  tine  arts  were  practiced  in  Italy  chieily  by  Byzantines,  and  hud 
degenerated  into  a  worn-out  mechanical  conventionalism.  C.  at  first  studied  under 
Byzantine  masters,  and  adopted  their  traditional  forms,  but  gradually  excelled  his 
teachers,  made  innovations  on  the  fixed  patterns  set  before  him,  and  gave  life  and 
individuality  to  his  works.  Two  remarkable  pictures  of  the  Madonna  by  C.  are  still 
preserved  in  Florence — one  (chiefly  Byzantine  in  style)  in  the  academy;  the  other,  dis- 
playing a  more  purely  original  genius,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  It  is  said 
that  this  latier  work  in  the  time  of  C.  was  admired  as  a  miracle  of  art.  and  was  carried 
to  the  church  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession.  More  remarkable  pictures  in  point  of 
expression  or  dramatic  effect,  are  found  iu  C.'s  frescoes  in  the  church  of  San  Francisco 
at  Assisi.  C.  died  soon  after  1300.  What  strikes  one  as  very  wonderful  about  C.'s 
pictures,  is  the  accuracy  of  his  naked  figures,  considering  that  he  had  no  better  pro- 
fessional guides  than  tlie  Byzantine  artists.  His  draperies  were  also  very  good,  but 
he  had  apparently  no  knowledge  of  perspective,  though  acquainted  with  arcLiilecture. 
His  greatest  pupil  was  Giotto  (qv.). 

CIMARO'SA,  DoMEXico,  an  Italian  composer  of  operas,  wash,  at  Naples  in  1755,  and  was 
educated  in  music  under  Sacchini,  and  in  the  conservatory  of  Loretto.  His  first  pieces 
were  the  Stierificio  di  Abramo  and  the  0!t/mpuide.  When  barely  22,  he  had  achieved  a 
reputation  in  all  the  leading  Italian  theaters.  He  was  then  called  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  resided  four  years.  Afterwards,  he  lived-at  various  German  courts;  thence  he 
proceeded  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  imperial  chapel-master;  and  finally,  he  returned 
to  Italy.  At  Naples,  his  comic  opera,  II  Matrimonio  Segreto,  composed  at  Vienna,  1791, 
was  repeated  57  times  in  succession.  C.  died  at  Venice  in  1801.  His  comic  operas  are 
remarkable  for  their  noveltj",  spirit,  whimsical  it  \'.  and  liveliness  of  idea,  as  well  as  for 
their  great  knowledge  of  stage-effect.  The  wealth  and  freshness  of  his  invention  gave 
rise  to  the  saying,  that  one  finale  of  C.  contained  material  for  a  dozen  operas. 

cm  BALO,  a  musical  instrument  with  a  set  of  keys  like  the  clavecin  or  harp- 
sichord. 

CIMBRI,  or  Kim'bri.  a  people  who  issued  from  the  n.  of  Germany  in  conjunction 
with  the  Teutcmes,  and  first  came  into  hostile  contact  with  the  Romans  in  the  eastern 
Alps  in  113  B.C.  They  were  victorious  in  several  great  engagements,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  devastating  Italy  by  sustaining  a  terrible  defeat  from  Marius,  on  the 
Raudii  Campi,  near  Verona,  or,  according  to  others,  near  Vercelli,  in  Aug.,  101  B.C. 
Their  infantry  fought  with  their  shields  fastened  together  by  long  chains;  their  horse- 
men, of  whom  they  had  15.000.  were  well  armed  with  helmet,  coat  of  mail,  shield,  and 
spear.  Marius  had  so  cho.seu  his  po-sitiou  that  the  sun  and  dust  were  iu  their  faces,  and 
3'et  they  contested  the  victory  most  bravelj*  with  the  Romans,  who  were  55,000  strong. 
When  the  battle  was  lost,  the  women,  who  remained  in  the  camp  formed  of  the  wagons, 
killed  themselves  and  their  children.     140,000  C.  are  said   to  have  fallen  in  the  battle; 
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the  number  of  prisoners  is  given  at  60.000.  It  is  not  till  long  afterwards,  when  the 
Romans  tliemselves  penetrated  into  Germany,  that  the  name  of  the  C.  again  appears. 
Coesar  represents  the  Aduatici  of  Belgium  as  the  descendants  of  the  C.  and  tlie  Teu- 
tones.  Tacitus  speaks  of  a  people,  bearing  the  name  of  C,  few  in  number,  but  of  great 
reputation,  that  sent  ambassadors  to  Augustus.  This  jieople  lived  in  the  extreme  n.  of 
Germany,  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean ;  according  to  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  called  from  them  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  now  Jutland.  The  ethnology 
of  the  C.  is  doubtful.  Greek  writers  associated  tliem  groundlessly  with  the  Cim- 
merians (q.v.);  Sallust  calls  them  Gauls;  Caesar,  Tacitus,  and  Plutarch  looked  ujwn 
them  as  Germans,  and  tlie  opinion  of  their  German  origin  has  been  adopted  by  most 
moderns.  Yet  H.  Miiller,  in  his  Mnrken  de»  Vat('rland8(l'6'i''i),  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Celtic  race,  and  lived  originally  on  the  n.e.  of  the  Belgie,  of 
kindred  origin;  and  that  their  name  is  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  Celts  of  Wales 
designate  themselves  to  this  day — Gymri. 

CI  MEX  AND  CiMi'ciDiE.    See  Bug. 

CnilCIF'UGA,  or  Bugbane,  an  herb  of  the  order  raminculnce(P.  It  is  the  black 
snake-root  fovuid  in  all  the  northern  states,  and  much  used  in  rural  districts  as  a  medicine, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  decoction.  It  is  believed  to  be  useful  in  nervous  diseases,  rheu- 
matism, and  bronchitis. 

CIMIN  NA,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  18  m.  s.e.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.     Pop.  '71,  5,721. 

CIMME  RIANS,  or  ConrE'Kii,  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  the  name  of  the  people  dwell- 
ing "beyond  the  ocean-stream,"  Avhere  the  sun  never  shines,  and  pcrjjelual  darkness 
reigns.— But  tlie  historic  C.  were  a  people  whose  country  lay  between  the  Borysthenes 
(Dnieper)  and  the  Tanais  (Don),  including  also  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  (Crimea).  The 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  (strait  of  Yenikale)  derived  its  name  from  tliem.  Being  driven 
out  by  tlie  Scvthians,  they  migrated  to  Asia  JMinor,  dwelt  tlierc  for  some  time,  pluu- 
dercd  Sardis,  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  jSIiletum,  and  were  finally  routed  and  expelled 
by  the  Lydian  king  Alyattes,  some  time  after  617  B.C. 

CIM  OLITE.    See  Fullers'  Earth. 

CI  MON,  an  Athenian  commander,  was  the  son  of  iMiltiades,  the  conqueror  at  Mara- 
thon. In  conjunction  with  Aristides,  he  was  placed  over  tlic  Athenian  contingent  to 
the  allied  fleet,  which,  under  tiic  supreme  command  of  tlie  Spartan  Pausanias,  continued 
the  war  against  the  Persians  (477  R.  c).  He  elfected  the  important  conquest  of  Eion,  a 
town  on  the  river  Strymon,  then  garrisoned  by  the  Persians.  Later  (according  to 
Clinton,  4(56  B.C.),  when  conimandei'in-chief,  he  encountered  a  Persian  fleet  of  350  siiips 
at  the  river  Eurymedon,  destroyed  or  c;^ptured  200,  and  defeated  the  land-forces  on  tlie 
same  day.  He'  succeeded  liiv<  wise  in  driving  the  Persians  from  Thrace,  CJaria,  and 
Lycia;  and  exjiended  much  of  the  money  wliicJi  he  had  olitained  by  the  recovery  of  his 
patrimony  in  Thrace  upon  the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Athens.  At  this  period  he 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  inlluenlial  of  the  Athenians.  Tiie  hereditary  enemy  of 
Persia,  it  was  his  policy  to  advocate  a  close  alliance  with  Sparta;  and  wIkmi  \\h'.  Helots 
revolted,  he  led  an  army  upon  two  occasions  to  the  supjiort  of  the  Spartan  troo])s;  but 
on  the  latter  occasion,  having  lost  tlie  coiifldence  of  his  allies,  he  was  ignomiiiiously 
dismissed.  After  his  return  to  Athens,  Ids  policy  was  opposed  by  the  democracy, 
headed  by  Pericles,  who  procured  his  banishment  by  ostracism.  He  was  recalled  in  tlic 
fiftii  year  of  his  exile,  and  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  a  live  years'  armistice  between 
the  Spartans  and  tiie  Athenians.  He  died  in  the  year  449  B.C.,  while  besieging  the  Per- 
sian garrison  of  Citiura,  in  Cyprus. 

CINALO'A,  a  t.  of  ]\Iexico,  in  the  state  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Rio  Cinaloa,  about 
50  m.  lrf)m  its  entrance  into  the  gulf  of  California.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  with  gold- 
wasiiitigs  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  about  9,000. 

CINALOA.     See  Sinaloa. 

CINCKO  NA,  a  most  important  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  cinchonnce(P ;  yield- 
ing the  bark  ,so  much  valued  in  medicine,  known  as  Peruvian  bark,  Jesuits'  bark, 
China  bark,  quiiia,  quiiupiina,  cinchona  bark,  etc.,  and  from  which  the  important 
alkaloids  quinin  ov  fjuiinuc  (q.v.),  nw\ciiirh"iii<i  or  riurliiniuie,  are  obtained.  The  si)ecie3 
of  this  genus  are  sometimes  trees  of  great  magnitude ;  but  an  after  growth  springing  from 
their  roots  when  they  have  been  felled,  they  often  appear  only  as  large  shrubs;  and  someof 
them  in  the  hiirhest  mountain-regions  in  wliicii  they  are  found,  are  low  trees  with  stems 
only  eiirht  or  ten  feet  in  height.  "Tliey  exist  only  in  South  .Vmerica,  between  s.  lat.  20" 
and  n.  lat.  10',  and  chiefly  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  .second  range  of  the  Cordilleras. 
All  the  cinchonas  are  evergreen -trees;  with  laurel-like,  entire,  opposite  leaves;  stipules 
which  soon  fall  off;  and  "jianicles  of  flowers,  which,  in  general  appearance,  are  not 
unlike  W\mQ  of  lilac  or  privet.  The  flowers  are  white,  rose-colored,  or  purpli.sh.  and 
very  fratrrant.  The  calyx  is  small  and  5-toothed;  the  corolla  tubular  with  a  salver- 
shaped  5  cleft  limb.  In  the  true  rinrhnnnK,  the  capsule  splits  from  the  base  upwards; 
the  species  in  wliich  it  splits  from  above  downwards  form  the  sub-genus  cascarilla;  the 
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distinction  acquiring  importance  from  the  consideration,  that  the  barks  of  tlie  former 
alone  contain  the  alkaloids  .so  valuable  in  medicine;  and  this  property  is  further  limited 
to  those  species  which  have  the  corolla  downy  or  silky  on  the  outside.  Ik'vond  the 
botaincal  limits  thus  narrowly  marked  out,  not  a  trace  of  these  alkaloids  has'yet  been 
discovered  anywliere. 

Great  dilliculty  has  been  found  in  determining  the  species  by  which  the  different 
varieties  of  C.  bark  known  in  commerce  are  produced.  The  common  commercial 
names  are  derived  partly  from  the  color  of  the  kinds,  and  partly  from  the  districts  m  which 
they  are  produced,  or  the  ports  where  they  are  shipped.  It  appears,  hov. x-ver,  to  be  now 
ascertained  that  cali-fdija  hark,  also  called  royal  or  genuine  j'ellow  baric,  one  of  the  very 
best  kinds — mostly  shii)ped  from  Arica — is  chiefly  the  produce  of  ('.  calimya,  a  large 
tree,  growing  in  hot  mountain  valleys  of  Bolivia  and  the  south  of  Peru.  To  give  all 
the  varieties  of  bark  and  species  of  tree  would  go  beyond  our  limits. 

The  accurate  discriminalion  of  the  different  kinds  of  bark  requires  much  experience. 
The  taste  is  always  bitter;  but  it  is  possible  even  to  distinguish  by  the  taste  those  varie- 
ties which  contain  quinia  most  largely  from  those  in  whicli  ciuchoina  is  most  al)undant. 

The  cutting  and  peeling  of  C.  trees  are  carried  on  by  Indians,  who  go  in  parties,  and 
pursue  their  occupation  during  the  whole  of  tiie  dry  .season.  They  build  a  hut,  which 
serves  both  for  their  abode  and  for  drying  the  bark.  The  trees  are  felled  as  near  the 
root  as  possilile,  that  none  of  the  bark  may  be  lost;  and  the  bark  being  stripped  off,  is 
carefully  dried;  the  quilled  form  of  the  thinner  bark  is  acciuired  in  drying.  The  bark 
is  made  np  into  packages  of  various  size,  but  averaging  about  150  lbs',  weight,  closely 
wrapped  in  woolen  cloUi,  and  afterwards  in  hides,  to  be  conveyed  on  mules'  backs  to 
the  towns.  These  packages  are  called  drums  or  seroons.  It  is  in  them  that  the  bark  is 
always  brought  to  Europe. 

A  number  of  spurious  kinds  of  Peruvian,  or  C.  bark  are  either  sent  into  the  market 
separately,  or  are  employed  for  adulterating  the  genuine  kinds.  They  are  bitter  barks, 
and  have,  iu  greater  or  less  degree,  febrifugal  properties,  but  are  chemically  and 
medicinally  very  different  from  true  C.  bark.  They  are  produced  by  trees  of  genera 
very  clnselj^  allied  to  cinchona. 

Whilst  C.  trees  have  been  becoming  every  j-ear  more  scarce  in  their  native  regions, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cultivate  them  there,  notwithstanding  the  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  the  bark;  but  the  Dutch  have  recently  made  extensive  plantations 
of  them  in  Java;  and  the  same  has  been  done  m  British  India,  from  seeds  and  plants 
obtained  from  the  South  American  governments,  by  ^Mr.  ^larkham.  In  the  course  of 
his  researches  in  South  America,  3Ir.  Markham  found  only  one  C.  tree  planted  by  human 
hands.     See  Peruvi.\n  Bahk. 

The  Indians  of  Peru  call  the  C.  trees  kina,  from  whence  are  derived  the  names  c^/wa, 
guitm.  etc.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  they  knew  the  use  of  the  bark  l)efore  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  value  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers  (see 
Ague),  and  diseases  attended  with  much  febrile  debility;  also  in  certain  forms  of 
neuralgia  (q.v.),  and  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  s3-stem.  It  seems  to  have  been  first 
imported  into  Europe  in  1G39,  by  the  countess  Del  Cinchon  or  Chinchon.  the  wife  of  the 
viceroy  of  Peru,  who  had  been  cured  of  an  obstinate  intermittent  fever  by  means  of  it, 
and  upon  this  account  it  was  named  C.  bark  and  countess's  jioirder  {pidvia  covutissa'). 
The  Jesuit  missionaries  afterwards  carried  it  to  Rome,  and  distributed  it  through  their 
several  stations,  and  thus  is  acquired  the  name  of  Jesuit's  bark  and  fovcler  of  the  fathers 
(piilris  patrvin).  Cardinal  Juan  de  Lugo  having  been  particularly  active  iu  recom- 
mending and  distributing  it,  it  was  also  known  as  Cardinal  de  Lvgo's poirder.  It  attained 
great  celebrity  in  Spain  and  Itah',  being  sold  at  high  prices  by  the  Jesuits,  by  whom  it 
was  lauded  as  an  infallible  remedy,  while  by  most  of  the  orthodox  phj-.sicians  it  was 
coldly  received,  and  by  the  Protestants  altogether  repudiated.  Its  mode  of  action  not 
being  well  understood,  and  the  cases  to  wliich  it  was  applicable  not  well  defined,  it 
seems,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  employed  witlu>ut  due  discrimination,  and  to 
have  fallen  veiy  much  into  the  hands  of  empirics.  Falling,  however,  into  disu.se  in 
Europe,  it  was  again  brought  into  notice  by  sir  Robert  Talbor  or  Talbot,  an  English- 
man, who  brought  it  to  England  in  1671,  and  acquired  great  celebrity  through  the  cure 
of  intermittents  by  means  of  it.  and  from  whom  Louis  XIV.  purchased  his  secret  in 
1682.  A  pound  of  bark  at  that  time  cost  100  louis-d'or.  Talbor  seems  to  have  been  a 
vain  and  self-seeking  man,  biJt  who  had,  nevertheless,  the  acuteness  to  discern  and 
systematically  to  avail  himself  of  the  healing  virtues  of  the  neglected  Jesuits' bark,  which 
he  mixed  with  other  substances,  so  as  to  conceal  its  taste  and  odor.  Soon  afterwards, 
both  Morton  and  Sydenham,  the  most  celebrated  English  jihysicinns  of  the  age,  adopted 
the  new  remedy;  and  its  use,  from  this  period,  gradually  extended,  both  in  England  and 
France,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  tiie  faculty  of  medicine  in  the  latter  coimtry. 
As  it  came  into  general  use,  it  Ijccame  a  most  important  article  of  export  from  Peru; 
but  for  a  long  time,  the  value  of  the  bark  to  be  procured  in  Xew  Granada  remained 
unknown;  and  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  a  commercial  monopoly,  extraordinary 
methods  were  even  employed  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  known  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period  of  Spani.sh  rule  in  America.  The  di.scover\'  of  the  alkaloids  on  which  itf> 
properties  chiefly  depend,  constitutes  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  this  medicine,  and  did 
not  take  place  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  centur\'. 
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The  chief  active  principles  are  the  two  alkaloids,  quinine  (q.v.)  and  cinchonine. 
Tlie  latter  is  not  generally  present  in  so  large  a  proportion  as  the  quinine,  and  does 
not  possess  such  powerful  medicinal  properties.  AVheu  isolated,  the  alkaloid  clnchonia, 
or  cinchonine,  has  the  formula  iC4oH2iN2Us),  and  can  be  obtained  in  a  crystallized  state. 

C.  bark  itself  lias,  in  later  times,  fallen  into  comparative  disuse,'  owing  to  tbe  dis- 
covery of  the  alkaloid  quinine,  which  is  now  extensively  in  use  in  medicine  in  the  form 
of  sulphate  or  disulphate  of  quinine,  and  is  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  twenty 
grains,  in  almost  all  the  cases  to  which  the  bark  was  supposed  to  be  applicable. 

CINCHONA  CE^,  a  natural  oider  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants,  with  simple,  entire,  opposite,  or  whorled  leaves,  and  stii)ules  between 
their  foot-stalks.  The  csdyx  is  adherent  to  the  ovary:  the  corolla  is  tubular  and  regu- 
lar, its  segments  are  cqual'in  number  to  those  of  the  calyx,  when  t)^e  calyx  is  divided; 
the  stamens  ari.se  from  the  corolla,  ana  are  alternate  with  its  sciinients.  Tlie  ovary  is 
surrounded  by  a  disk,  and  usually  two-celled;  the  style  single,  the  fruit  either  splitting 
into  two  halves  or  not  splitting  at  all,  eitlier  dry  or  succulent. — This  order  has  been 
very  generally  regarded  by  boianists  as  a  sub-order  of  ritbiacm  (q.v.),  but  far  exceeds  all 
the  rest  of  that  order,  both  in  the  number  and  importance  of  its  species,  of  which  Inmi 
2,500  to  3,000  are  known,  mostly  trojjical,  and  the  remainder,  w^ilh  few  except ion.s,  sub- 
tropical. The  C.  are  nearly  aUied  to  cnprifoliacm  (woodbines  or  honeysuckles,  etc.), 
and  interesting  relations  have  been  pointed  out  between  them  and  iimbelUfem.  They 
constitute  a  very  large  part  of  tlie  flora  of  tropical  regions.  Besides  the  genus  cinchvna 
(q.v.)  and  other  genera  producing  febrifugal  barks — txoi<.Ui)ima,  condavtinca,  Pinckncya, 
Portlandia,  etc. — the  order  produces  a  number  of  valuable  medicinal  plants,  of  which 
ipecacuanha  (q.v.)  is  the  most  important.  The  coffee  (q  v.)  shrub  belongs  to  it;  and 
also  the  tree  which  yields  gambir  (q.v.).  It  produces  a  immber  of  plants  employed  in 
dyeing,  among  which  are  the  chay  root  or  choya,  and  some  species  of  tnoriiida.  Some 
ti"ees  of  this  order  yield  valuable  timber.  Many  of  the  species  have  beautiful  and  frag- 
rant flowers;  and  some  produce  pleasant  fruits,  among  which  arc  the  genipap  (6'e;n^rt 
Americana)  of  South  Araei'ica,  the  native  j>iii\ch{mrcocephalus esculentuts) oi'aiQvrALconc, 
and  the  voavanga  of  Madagascar  {vanguerut  edidis). 

CINCINNATI,  the  commercial  capital  of  Ohio,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  which  gives  name  to  the  state,  and  separates  it  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  It 
stands  in  lat.  39'  6  30'  n.,  and  in  long.  84'  26'  w.,  458  m.  below  Pittsburg,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  Ohio,  as  such,  is  tirst  formed,  and  500  m.  above  the  junction  of  that 
stream  and  the  Mississippi.  Though  C.  was  founded  in  1788,  yet  in  1800  it  had  only 
750  inhabitants.  In  the  years  1820,  1830,  1810,  1850,  and  1860,  respectively,  the  census 
returns  showed  a  population  of  9,603,  24,830,  40,338,  115,438.  and  161,004.  In  1870,  it 
had  increased  to  216,289,  including  a  large  proportion  of  Germans  and  Iri^h.  _  The 
natural  facilities  of  C.  for  commerce  are  great,  and  they  liave  been  inci-ea.sed  artificially 
by  the  Miami  canal,  which  unites  it  with  lake  Erie.  Railways  branch  off  from  ('.  as  a 
center  in  .sev^eral  directions,  and  the  river  Ohio  gives  facility  for  the  carrying  on  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  commerce.  In  the  ten  ve;irs  ending  1875,  the  exports  averaged 
1301,236,066,  and  the  imports  $314,528,009;  being  together  equivalent  to  about  £110,- 
000,000. 

The  staple  article  of  the  trade  of  C.  is  pork.  In  1874r-75,  560, 164  hogs  -were  slaughtered. 
Wine  from  the  Catawba  (q.v.)  grape  is  made  in  the  neighborhood  to  a  great  extent. 
The  city  itself  also  is  largely  engaged  in  a  variety  of  important  manufactures,  Inmdreds 
)f  steam-engines  being  employed  in  the  different  establishments,  and  the  aggregate 
product  having,  in  1874,  beeil  computed  at  .^144,207,371.  The  manufactories  include 
iron-foundries,  rolling-mills,  lard,  oil,  and  stearine  factories;  and  rrmntlcss  works  con- 
nected with  flour,  clothing,  furniture,  paper,  printing,  tobacco,  soap,  candles,  hats,  etc. 
In  1874.  iron  was  produced  to  the  value  of  $17,000,000;  food,  ij;24,000,000;  clothing, 
$13,230,000;  and  liquors,  .$24,000,000.  There  are  about  75  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
including  9  dally,  of  whicli  3  are  in  German. 

C.  is  substantially  and  hand.somely  built.  Its  ecclesiastical,  literary,  and  commercial 
edifices  are  as  numerous  as  befits  the  acknowledged  queen  of  the  west.  The  city 
occupies  chiefly  two  terraces,  whic^h  are  elevated  respectively  50  ft.  and  108  iibove 
the  level  of  the  river.  For  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  the  water  of  the  Ohio  lias 
been  lifted  up  into  an  immense  reservoir,  at  an  exp(4n.se  of  about  i;i0O,OO0.  A  large 
suspension  bridge,  100  ft.  above  low-water,  connects  the  city  with  Covington  in  Ken- 
tucky. There  is  a  railway  pier-bridge.  Education  flourishes,  and  there  are  numerous 
free  schools. 

CINCINNATI  (ante),  the  chief  city  of  Ohio,  covers  an  area  of  24  sq.m.,  and  is  laid 
out  upon  a  plan  substantially  like  that  of  Philadelphia,  tlie  long  streets  and  avenuues, 
mostly  06  ft.  or  more  in  breadth,  being  generally  well  jiaved  or  macadamized,  and  some 
of  them  adorned  with  shade-trees.  The  buildings  arc  mostly  of  brick,  and  very  sub- 
stantial. Some  of  the  streets  leading  back  from  the  river  towards  the  high  hills  on  the 
w.  are  of  a  .steep  grade.  The  summits  of  these  hills,  which  have  \m:n  made  accessible, 
command  highly  picturesque  views  of  the  surrounding  country,  including  awide  sweep 
of  the  territory  "on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  Kentucky.  The  main  portion  of  the 
city  lies  between  Deer  creek  on  the  e.  and  Mill  creek  on  the  w.,  these  two  strea;ns  enter- 


ing  the  Ohio  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  2i  miles.  The  hillsides  between  the  creeks, 
n.  of  East  Liberty  street  and  Hamilton  road,  arc  terraced  with  streets  to  the  summits, 
and  covered  with  dwellings.  On  some  of  the  western  hills  are  vineyards  and  gardens. 
The  suburban  portions  of  the  cily  in  various  directions  are  very  attractive,  being  tilled 
"with  elegant  and  costly  private  residences,  surrouudetl  by  trees  and  shrubbery  and 
cultivated  lawns,  with  picturesquely  winding  paths.  There  are  beautiful  drives  in 
various  directions,  the  roads  being  tine  and  the  scenery  of  a  very  attractive  charac- 
ter. The  city  is  well  provided  witn  paiks  and  jiublic  grounds.  Eden  park,  on  a  hill  in 
the  eastern  district,  commands  a  line  prosjiect.  It  contains  216  acres.  Lincoln,  Wash- 
ington, Hopkins,  and  City  parks  near  the  center  of  the  city,  are  beautiful,  though 
small.  Burnet  woods  contains  170  acres,  nearly  all  forest.  Spring  Grove,  a  beautiful 
cemetery,  is  3  m.  n.w.  of  the  city,  in  the  valiey  of  Mill  creek.  It  is  approached  by  an 
avenue  100  ft.  wide,  and  contains  GOO  acres  of  land  tastefully  laid  out,  and  has  a  large 
number  of  costly  monuments,  among  which  are  the  Dexter  mausoleum,  and  a  bronze 
statue  commemorating  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1861.  The  most  noteworthj' 
work  of  art  in  the  city  is  the  Tyler  Davidson  fountain,  in  Fifth  street  between  Vine  and 
Walnut,  which  was  cast  at  the  royal  foundry  in  Munich,  and  which  cost  $200,000.  It 
■was  suggested  by  Mr.  Tyler  Davidson,  after  whose  death  it  was  completed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  city  by  Mr.  Henry  Probasco  in  1871.  Standing  in  a  conspicuous  jilace,  it 
is  an  object  of  perpetual  interest  to  citizens  and  strangers.  During  the  warm  days  of 
summer,  from  early  morning  till  midnight,  its  flowing  jets  make  their  welcome  music, 
and  impart  a  refreshing  coolness  to  the  air.  The  suspension  bridge  across  the  Ohio, ' 
connecting  Cincinnati  with  the  Kentucky  shore  at  Covington,  was  designed  by  John  A. 
Roebliug,  and  completed  in  18G7  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,000.  Another  bridge,  of  wrought 
iron  and  resting  upon  piers,  connects  the  city  Avith  Newport,  Ky.,  and  is  used  for  both 
railroad  and  ordinary  travel.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  of  Cincinnati  are  distin- 
guished for  architectural  beauty.  The  U.  S.  government  building,  containing  the  post- 
oflSce,  custom-house,  court-rooms,  and  various  offices,  presents  a  front  of  150  ft.  on  Vine 
street,  and  80  ft.  on  Fourth  street.  It  is  of  sawed  freestone,  three  stories  high,  in  the 
Roman  Corinthian  style.  The  county  court-house  is  a  square  of  three  stories,  and 
nearly  fire-proof.  Its  cost  was  $500,000.  AVith  the  county  jail  in  its  rear  it  occupies  a 
"whole  square.  The  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  city  government  are  less  imposing, 
though  well  adapted  to  their  purpo.se.  The  city  hospital,  consisting  of  eight  distinct 
buildings  arranged  around  a  central  court,  occupies  a  square  of  nearly  four  acres.  It 
cost  over  $700,000,  exclusive  of  the  ground,  which  is  worth  $300,000  more.  It  has 
accommodations  for  700  patient?.  The  public  library,  built  of  brick  in  the  Komancsque 
style,  with  funds  raised  by  taxation,  cost  about  $675,000.  Ma.souic  hall,  in  the  Byzan- 
tine style,  195  by  100  ft.,  and  four  stories  high,  is  a  very  imposing  edifice.  Pike's  opera- 
house  also  is  of  grand  dimensions,  with  a  front  of  134  ft.  and  a  depth  of  170  feet. 
Mozart  hall  is  a  massive  edifice,  with  an  auditorium  seating  3,000  people.  St. 
Xavier's  college  is  a  splendid  building,  in  the  Romanesque  style.  The  city  work- 
house, 515  ft.  long,  has  cells  for  700  prisoners,  with  workshops  and  grounds  for 
their  employment.  Longview  asylum  for  the  insane,  at  Carthage,  10  m.  from  the  city, 
is  of  brick  in  the  Italian  style,  612  ft.  long  and  four  stories  in  height.  The  value  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds  is  $1,000,000.  St.  Peter's  cathedral  (Roman  Catholic)  is  the 
finest  churcli  edifice  in  the  city.  It  is  180  ft.  long  and  60  and  90  ft.  deep,  in  the 
pure  Grecian  styles  with  a  stone  spire  224  ft.  high.  The  number  of  churches  in 
Cincinnati  exceeds  150,  of  which  upwards  of  40  are  Roman  Catholic,  the  rest  being 
divided  among  a  large  number  of  Protestant  sects.  The  public  library  contains 
60,000  volumes,  the  young  men's  mercantile  library  27,000,  and  the  historical  library 
18,000  and  many  valuable  MSS.  There  are  in  the  city  five  literary  colleges,  six 
medical  colleges,  one  law  school,  one  college  of  dentistry,  five  commercial  colleges,  and 
a  university.  The  common  schools,  about  30  in  number,  are  well  organized  and 
managed.  The  Woodward  and  Hughes  high  schools  have  a  high  reputation  for  effi- 
ciency. The  Roman  Catholics  support  over  100  parochial  schools.  The  Wesleyan  col- 
lege for  women,  established  here  in  1842,  has  preparatory,  academic,  and  collegiate 
departments,  and  a  department  of  music  and  art.  St.  Xavier's  college,  administered  by 
the  Jesuits,  affords  instruction  to  many  students.  Lane  theological  seminarj',  on  Wal- 
nut hills,  a  Presbyterian  institution,  was  organized  in  1829,  with  an  endowment  of 
$200,000.  Cincinnati  is  the  center  of  a  vast  network  of  railroads,  by  means  of  which  it 
is  in  direct  and  easy  communication  with  every  portion  of  the  country.  It  is  con- 
nected with  lake  Erie  by  the  Miami  canal,  and  the  Ohio  river  opens  for  it  a  channel  of 
intercourse  with  a  vast  region,  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  commerce.  It  is 
well  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly  papers  and  other  periodicals,  and  is  the  center  of  a 
vast  and  various  manufacturing  industry  and  a  widely  extended  commerce.  Pop.  in 
'80,  255.804.  The  city  was  founded  in  1789  by  settlers  from  New  Jersey.  Hostile  Indians 
at  that  time  rendered  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  its  prog- 
ress for  many  years  was  slow.  After  the  introduction  of  steam  it  grew  rapidly.  Though 
saved  from  tlie  inroads  of  slavery  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  its  proximity  to,  and  its  . 
social  and  commercial  relations  with,  the  slave  states,  induced  among  its  inhabitants  an 
inveterate  opposition  to  every  scheme  of  emancipation.  From  1831  to  1838,  the  public 
discussion  of  slavery  there  was  hardly  less  odious  and  dangerous  than  it  was  in  New 
U.  K.  III. -55 
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Oileaus  and  Richmond.  Two  or  three  times  an  anti-slavery  press  established  there  by 
James  G.  Birney  was  destroyed  by  a  mob,  with  the  open  and  avowed  sanction  of  emi- 
nent citizens  and  the  connivance  of  the  city  government.  The  excuse  urged  for  these 
outrages  was  tliat  C.  depended  for  her  prosperity  largely  upon  her  tr:ide  with  the  slave 
states,  and  that  tiiis  trade  could  not  be  retained  if  an  anti-shivcry  journal  were  toler- 
ated. The  ci'y  was  a  rendezvous  and  a  thoroughfare  for  fugitive  slaves  on  their  flight  to 
Canada,  and  thus  served  to  keep  the  people  in  a  state  of  constant  fermentation.  Levi 
Collin,  a  Quaker  citizen  of  tlie  place,  who  lately  died  at  an  advanced  age,  was  proud  to 
declare  that  he  had  harbored  no  less  than  3,000  of  these  fugitives,  not  one  of  whom  failed 
to  make  good  his  escape.  A  large  proportion  of  the  population,  moreover,  were  natives 
of  the  soiith,  and  therefore  in  natural  sympathy  with  the  region  whence  tliey  had  emi- 
grated. So  strong  was  this  sympathy  in  1863,  when  an  attack  by  a  confcdeiate  force 
was  expected,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  put  the  city  under  mai-tial  law.  These 
memories,  however  unpleasant,  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  a  period  now  happily  passed 
away. 

CINCINNATI  (the  Cincinnatuses),  a  society  or  order  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  established  by  the  othcers  of  the  revolutionary  army  in  1783,  "  to  jierpetuate 
their  friendship,  and  to  rai.se  a  fund  for  relieving  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
had  fallen  during  the  war."  It  was  so  named  because  it  included  patriots,  headed  by 
Washington,  who  in  many  instances  liad  left  rural  affairs  to  serve  their  country  (see 
CusciNNATUS).  The  badge  of  the  society  is  a  bald  eagle  suspended  by  a  dark-blue 
ribbon  with  white  borders,  symbolizing  the  union  of  France  and  America.  On  the 
breast  of  the  eagle  there  is  a  tigure  of  Cincinnatus  receiving  the  military  ensigns  from 
the  senators,  with  the  plow  in  the  background;  round  the  whole  arc  the  words,  Omnia 
reliquit  strvarerempuhlicam.  On  the  reverse,  the  same  hero  is  represented  crowned  by 
fame  with  a  wreath  on  which  is  inscribed  tirtittis  jyrannium,  etc.  As  this  distinction 
was  made  hereditary,  it  was  attacked  as  opposed  to  republican  equality.  Franklin  saw 
in  it  tlie  germ  of  a  future  aristocracy,  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1784, 
several  changes  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  society,  and  in  several  of  the 
states  it  was  quietly  abolished.  There  are  still,  however,  several  state  societies,  which 
hold  a  general  meeting  by  delegates  triennially. 

CINCINNATI,  SOCIETY  OF  THE  {ante).  At  the  second  general  meeting,  in  1787, 
"Washington  was  elected  president-general,  and  was  re-elected  every  third  year  during 
his  life.  His  successors  in  oflice  were  Alexander  Hamilton  and  the  Pinckneys;  and 
when  Lafayette  visited  the  country  in  1824,  he  was  its*  only  surviving  maj.gcn.  The 
last  survivor  of  the  original  association  was  Robert  Burnet,  of  New  "York,  who  died  iji 
1804.  The  .society  now  exists  but  in  four  or  five  states.  Hamilton  Fish,  ex-secretary 
of  state,  is  the  presiding  officer,  and  the  largest  gatherings  are  at  the  annual  meetings 
in  New  York  city.  Nearly  all  the  prominent  generals  in  the  U.  S.  army  have  been 
or  are  now  members  of  the  society.  It  has  been  tliouglit  or  charged  that  the  society  has 
some  political  parti.san  significance  or  inclination,  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  'ram- 
many  society,  which  is  aggressively  partisan,  was  started  to  oppose  the  society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  because  the  latter  was  supposed  to  be  established  in  the  interest  of  the 
wealthier  and  more  aristocratic  classes. 

CINCINNATUS,  Lucius  Quinctius,  a  Roman  consul,  regarded  by  the  later  Romans 
as  tiic  model  of  antique  virtue  and  simple  manners.  So  far  as  we  cWn  discern  his  char- 
acter through  the  veil  of  legend,  C.  appears  to  have  been  a  violent  patrician.  About 
460  15. c,  he  Avas  chosen  consul,  and  two  years  later  was  made  dictator.  When  the 
messengers  from  Rome  came  to  tell  C.  of  his  new  dignity,  they  found  liim  plowing  on 
his  small  farm.  He  soon  rescued  the  consul  Lucius  ilinucius,  who  had  been  defeated 
and  surrounded  by  the  ^qui.  Livy's  account  of  the  mode  in  wiiich  the  deliverance 
was  effected  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr,  who  points  out  the  inconsistencies  and  impossibili- 
ties of  the  stoiy,  au^l  seems  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  as  a  mere  myth.  We  are  next 
informed  that, 'after  a  dictatorship  of  sixteen  days,  C.  returned  to  his  small  farm  on 
the  Tiher.  When  80  years  old,  he  was  once  more  made  dictator  (439  B.C.),  and  sup- 
pressed a  threatened  plebeian  insurrection. 

CINDEE-BED,  a  name  given  by  the  quarrymen  to  a  stratum  of  the  Upper  Purbcck 
Fcrics,  ulino.st  entirely  composed  of  the  loosely  aggi'egated  shells  of  a  small  oyster 
{oMit ti  atxiorta). 

CIN  EAS,  the  .'iiief  adviser  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  His  most  famous  work 
was  ill  visiting  Rome,  to  arrange  for  peace,  afterthe  defeat  of  the  Romans  in  280  B.C. 
In  liome,  lie  learned  in  a  single  day  the  name  of  every  man  of  importance  in  the  city. 
He  was  not  successful  in  securing  peace,  and  when  he  returned  he  told  Pyrrhus  that 
Rome  was  a  temple  and  its  senate  an  assembly  of  kings. 

CINERA  EXA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  com/poKiUr.  sub-order  cnrymhiferm, 
very  nearly  allied  to  senedo  (groundsel,  ragwort,  etc.),  from  which  it  differs  only  in 
having  the  involucre  formed  of  one  row  of  equal  erect  scales.  Tlie  species  are  numer- 
ous, and  widely  diffused  over  the  world  in  very  various  climates.  They  are 
annual  or  perennial  herbaceous  plants;  with  simple,  generally  toothed  or  sinuate 
leaves.     ^lany  of  them  are  remarkable  for  the  ashy  appearance  of  the  lower  part  of 
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the  leaves,  whence  their  name  (Lat.  cinis,  -en's,  ashes).  The  leaves  are  often  covered 
with  a  peculiar  sort  of  down.  Two  small  species  are  natives  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Britain.  The  flowers  of  some  are  very  pretty.  V.  murithna,  a  native  of  the  s.  of 
Europe,  and  other  species,  have  for  some  time  been  much  cultivated  in  gardens  and 
green-houses.     Many  hybrids  and  varieties  have  been  produced  by  cultivation. 

CINERARY  URNS  (Lat.  cinis,  ashes)  were  used  by  the  nations  of  antiquity  to  contain 
'  the  ashes  of  the  dead  when  gathered  from  the  funeral  pile.  Previous  to  being  deposited 
in  the  urn,  the  embers  were  soaked  with  wine;  the  urn  was  theu  placed  in  a  niche  in  the 
family  maQsoleum.  Only  the  wealthy  could  afford  so  exjjensive  a  rite.  C.  U.  were  either 
sculptured  in  marble,  or  formed  of  clay  or  glass.  They  were  not  always  in  the  form  in 
which  we  commonly  see  them  represented  on  modern  tombs.  The  celebrated  cinerary 
urn  known  by  the  name  of  the  Portland  or  Barberini  vase,  preserved  in  the  British 
museum,  a  beautiful  production  of  Greek  art,  was  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the 
10th  c,  in  a  marble  sarcophagus  in  a  sepulcher  (believed  to  be  that  of  tlie  Roman 
emperor  Alexander  Severus,  228-335  a.d.)  at  ]\Ionte  del  Grano,  near  Home.  The  height 
of  the  urn  is  10  inches.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  yet  discovered  in  the  British  isles,  is 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  royal  Irisli  academy.  It  was  found  in  a  small  stone 
chamber  near  Bagnalstown,  co.  of  C'arlow.  It  is  composed  of  very  fine  clay,  and  is  but 
2^  in.  high.     It  contained  the  burnt  bones  of  an  infant  or  very  young  child. 

CINI  SI,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  14  m.  w.n.w.  of  Palermo,  ncp.r  the 
coast.  It  is  a  neat,  cheerful  town,  with  straight,  regular  streets,  and  has  6,7l4  inhabit- 
ants.    The  Benedictine  convent  here  was  once  a  feudal  castle. 

CINNA,  Lucius  Cornelius,  a  Roman  noble,  was  one  of  the  principal  supporters  of 
the  faction  of  Marius.  After  Sulla  had  driven  Marius  from  the  city,  and  before  setting 
out  on  his  expedition  against  Mithridates,  he  allowed  C.  to  be  elected  to  the  consulship. 
But  C.  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  that  office  (87  b.c),  than  he  impeached  Sulla,  endeav- 
ored to  form  an  interest  among  the  citizens  who  had  been  added  to  Rome  after  the 
social  war,  and  agitated  for  the  recall  of  Marius.  The  events  which  led  to  the  return  of 
Marius  are  stated  in  the  article  Marius  (q.v.).  After  a  cruel  massacre  of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, in  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and  orators  were  slain,  Marius  and 
C.  declared  themselves  consuls.  On  the  death  of  Marius,  which  occurred  within  a  few 
days  of  his  usurpation,  C.  made  L.  V.  Flaccus  his  colleague  for  that  year,  and  C.  P. 
Carbo  for  the  two  succeeding  years.  In  84  B.C.,  he  prepared  to  meet  Sulla,  who  was 
then  on  his  way  from  the  east  to  take  vengeance  upon  his  enemies,  but  was  slain  by  his 
disaffected  troops  at  Brundusium.  During  his  fourth  consulate,  his  daughter  Cornelia 
had  been  married  to  Julius  Caesar. 

CIN'NABAR,  an  ore  of  mercurj^  from  which  almost  all  the  mercury  of  commerce  is 
obtained.  Chemically,  it  is  a  bisulphuret  of  mercury,  containing  86.2  parts  of  mercury 
and  13.8  of  sulphur.  It  occurs  both  crystallized  and  massive,  not  unfrequently  dissem- 
inated. Its  crystals  are  six-sided  prisms.  It  varies  from  perfectly  opaque  to  almost 
transparent;  has  an  adamantine  almost  metallic  luster,  and  a  carmine  color,  with  a  bright 
scarlet  streak.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8  to  8.2.  Hepatic  C,  so  called  from  its  liver-brown 
color,  is  a  variety  containing  a  little  carbon.  C.  sometimes  occurs  in  primitive  rocks, 
but  more  frequently  in  those  of  the  coal  formation,  and  is  sometimes  even  intimately 
mixed  with  coal  itself.  It  is,  however,  a  rare  mineral,  and  is  nowhere  found  in  Bi-itain. 
The  C.  mines  of  Almaden,  in  Spain,  have  been  worked  for  about  2,300  years,  and  are 
still  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  At  Almaden.  the  C.  is  found  in  a  dark-colored 
slate  mixed  with  quartzite.  Next  to  the  mines  of  Almaden,  rank  those  of  Idria  in  Car- 
niola.  C.  mines  exist  also  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Peru,  California,  China,  Japan,  etc. 
C.  is  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  vermilion.    . 

CINNAMIC  ACID  AKD  the  CINNAMYL  SERIES.  Cinnamyl  is  a  compound  radical, 
as  yet  unisolated,  which  is  represented  by  the  formula  CisHiOa,  and  which  includes 
amongst  its  compounds  cinnamic  acid  (Ci8H703,HO),  oil  of  cinnamon,  which  is 
chemically  a  slightly  impure  aldehyde  of  cinnamic  acid,  or  a  hydride  of  cinnamyl 
(CisH702,H),  chloride  of  cinnamyl  (Ci6H70s,Cl),  st3-rone  or  peruvine,  known  chemically 
as  cinnamic  alcohol  (CisHioOa),  cinnamol  and  stjTol,  each  represented  by  the  formula 
CieHg,  and  styracin  (CigHieOj).  We  shall  briefly  notice  the  most  important  of 
these  compounds — viz.,  cinnamic  acid  and  oil  of  cinnamon.  Ci)i7ia7nic  acid  {C,%VLf,Ot) 
crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms,  which  are  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
dissolve  readily  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  etlier.  It  fuses  at  266°,  and  boils 
with  or  witliout  decomposition,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  heated,  at 
about  570^  It  is  converted  by  most  decomposing  agents  into  benzoyl  compounds, 
such  as  benzoic  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  etc. ;  for  example,  when  fused  with  hydrate 
of  potash,  it  assimilates  the  elements  of  water,  and  breaks  up  into  acetic  and  benzoic 
acids;  when  boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead,  it  is  converted  into  oil  of  bitter  almonds  and 
benzoic  acid,  etc.  It  exists  naturally  in  a  free  state  in  liquid  storax,  the  balsams  of 
Tolu  and  Peru,  and  gum  benzoin,  and  is  often  deposited  in  large  crystals  from  old  sam- 
ples of  oil  of  cinnamon  and  from  cinnamon  water.  It  is  always  formed  from  oil  of 
cinnamon  when  the  latter  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  it  has  been  svntheti- 
cally  or  artificially  formed  by  exposing  equivalent  quantities  of  chloracetyl  (C4il30aCI) 
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and  oil  of  bitter  almonds  (CMHeOs)  to  a  prolonged  heat  iu  a  closed  glass  tube.  Oil  of 
cinnamon  and  oil vf  cassia,  although  prepared  from  different  kinds  of  trees,  are  virtually 
identical  iu  their  composition,  each  consisting  mainly  of  cinnamic  aldehyde,  or  hydride 
of  cinnamyl,  mixed  with  certain  resinous  inaiters.  Oil  of  cinnamon  is  an  article  of  the 
materia  medica.  and  iu  doses  of  one  minim  to  a  five-graiu  pill,  forms  an  excellent  aro- 
matic addition  to  cathartic  pill-masses. 

CIN  NAMON  is  the  spicy,  aromatic,  and  stimulating  bark  of  certain  species  of  the 
genus  ci/DHnnontitm.  This  genus  belongs  to  the  natural  order  lauraceai,  and  was  formerly 
included  in //(»/■««.  It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  species,  natives  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  parts  of  the  east.  C.  has  been  in  use  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  It 
is  mentioned  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  and  by  a  name  almost  the  same  as  that  which  "it  still 
bears  in  most  languages.  The  finest  kind  is  saiil  to  l)e  chielly  produced  by  cinnaniomum 
zeyUinicum  (formerly,  lauriis  cinnamoniio/i),  Avhich  chiefly  grows  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
although,  having  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  iu  1783,  along  with  various  other 
plants  of  the  east,  it  is  now  cultivated  there  to  some  extent.  The  tree  attains  the 
height  of  20  to  30  ft.,  and  is  sometimes  1|  foot  in  thickness.  Its  bark  is  of  a  grayish- 
brown  color,  internally  of  a  yellowish  red.  The  leaves  are  oval,  4  to  6  in.  long,  with 
a  blunt  point,  and  marked  with  three  principal  nerves.  They  have  the  taste  of  cloves. 
Tlie  tlowers  are  of  a  silky  gray  on  the  outside,  and  a  pale-yellowish  color  internally. 
The  fruit  is  somewhat  like  an  acorn  in  shape;  it  is  a  small  drupe,  brown  when  ripe. 
There  are  two  seasons  of  cinnamon-harvest  in  Ceylon,  the  first  commencing  in  April, 
and  the  last  in  Nov. — the  former  being  that  in  which  the  chief  crop  is  obtained.  The 
branches  of  3  to  5  j'cars'  growth  being  cut  down,  the  epidermis  is  scraped  away;  the  bark 
is  then  ripped  up  longitudinally  with  a  knife,  and  gradually  loosened,  till  it  can  be 
taken  off.  The  slices  are  then  exposed  to  the  sun,  when,  as  it  dries,  it  curls  up  into  qrtills, 
the  smaller  of  which  are  inserted  into  the  larger,  and  the  whole  tied  up  in  bundles  of 
about  88  lbs.  each.  C.  is  examined  and  arranged  according  to  its  quality  by  persons 
who  are  obliged  for  this  purpose  to  taste  and  chew  it,  although  in  a  short  time  it  pro- 
duces painful  effects  on  their  mouths  and  tongues.  The  finest  C.  is  yielded  by  the 
young  l)ranches  of  the  tree,  especially  by  the  numerous  shoots  which  spring  up  from 
the  stump  after  a  tree  has  been  cut  down,  and  which  are  cut  when  about  10  ft.  long, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  walking-stick.  The  smell,  particularly  of  the  thin- 
nest pieces,  is  delightfully  fragrant,  and  the  taste  pungent  and  aromatic,  with  a  mixture 
of  sweetness  and  astringency.  It  is  used  like  other  spices  l)y  cooks  and  confectioners, 
and  also  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  and  carminative.  The  average  quantity 
annually  imported  into  London  is  about  500,000  lbs.  Its  virtues  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  essential  oil  which  it  contains  (m7  o/CTwnrtHiOH)-  Oil  of  cassia  is  very  often  substi- 
tuted for  this  oil,  as  cassia — which,  however,  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  its  muci- 
lairinous  taste — is  for  cinnamon.  The  root  of  the  cinnamon-tree  contains  camphor.  The 
fruit  yields  a  concrete  oil,  called  cinmimoa  suit,  which  is  highly  fragrant,  and  iu  Ceylon 
was  formerly  made  into  candles,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  king. — Cassia  (q.v.)  is  the 
produce  of  another  s])ecies  of  cinnamomuut. — C.  lourtirii,  a  native  of  Cochin  China  and 
Japan,  is  said  to  yield  a  bark  even  superior  to  that  of  C.  zei/laniciim.  A  species  of  C, 
which  ascends  to  the  elevation  of  8,500  ft.  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  deserves  a  trial  eveu 
in  the  climate  of  Britain. 

The  constituents  of  C.  are  a  volatile  oil  (oil  of  C),  tannin,  starch,  mucilage,  woody- 
fiber,  resin,  coloring  matter,  and  an  acid.  The  oil  of  C.  is  generally  prepared  in  Ceylon 
by  grinding  the  coarsest  pieces  of  C,  soaking  them  in  sea-water  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  then  distilling.  Two  oils  pass  over,  one  lighter,  the  other  heavier  than  water.  Oil 
of  C.  varies  in  color  from  yellow  to  cherry-red,  the  yellow  vari(!ty  being  considered  the 
l)est,  and  is  most  highly  esteemed.  Oil  of  C.  leaf  is  prepared  from  the  leaves  in  ('eylon 
by  a  similar  process,  and  is  met  with  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  clove  oil,  which  it 
much  resembles  in  odor.  C.  icater  is  obtained  by  adding  water  to  C,  and  distilling  a 
large  quantity,  or  by  diffusing  the  oil  of  C.  through  water  by  the  aid  of  .sugar  or  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia.  Spirit  of  C.  is  procured  by  acting  upon  C.  with  spirit  of  wine  and 
water,  and  distilling;  and  tincture  of  C,  by  soaking  0.  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  straining. 
The  medicinal  properties  of  C,  and  its  preparation,  are  aromatic  and  carminative,  and 
it  is  serviceable  in  ca-ses  of  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  in  cases  of  flatulence  and  spas- 
modic states  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal. 

CINNAMON-STONE,  a  precious  stone,  of  which  the  finer  specimens  are  highly 
esteemed;  it  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  garnet  (q.v.).  Its  color  varies  from  hyacinth 
red  to  orange  yellow;  and  when  pure,  it  is  transparent.  It  is  composed  essentially  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  lime.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Ceylon,  where  vast  bowlders  of  gneiss 
containing  it  in  profusion  exist  in  many  places. 

CIN  NYEIS.     See  Sun-birds. 

CINQUf  CEN  TO  (Ital.),  five  hundred.  A  technical,  or  rather  slant;  artistic  term, 
used  to  designate  the  style  of  art  which  arose  in  Italy  after  the  year  1500,  and  which 
therefore  belongs  to  the  Ifith  c. ;  i.e.,  after  the  fall  of  all  the  great  schools.  It  is  sensu- 
ous in  its  character,  the  subjects  chosen  being  visually  borrowed  from  heathen  mythology 
or  history 
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Cinnamon. 
Ciutra. 


CIITQUE  FOIL,  in  botany.     See  Potentilla. 

CINQUEFOIL,  a  common  boarina:  in  heraldry.  It  is  usually  depicted  with  the  leaves 
issuing  Iroin  a  ball  as  a  center  point. — C,  in  architecture,  is  an  ornamental  folialion  in 
live  compartments,  used  in  the  tracery  of  windows,  panelings,  and  the  like.  The  C. 
is  often  represented  in  a  circular  form,  the  spaces  between  the  points  or  cusps  repre- 
senting the  five  leaves. 

The  C.  of  Iieraldry  and  of  architecture  is  not  derived  from  any  leaf  of  five  leaflets, 
but,  as  its  perfect  regularity  of  form  indicates,  from  the  liower  o'f  the  plant  called  C. 
(poteidilla),  or  other  similar  fiower  of  Jive  i)etals  or  leaven.  Tlie  C.  thus  closely  resemliles 
the  rose,  with  which  it  would,  indeed,  be  ideutitied,  but  that  a  double  and  not  a  single 
rose  is  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  heraldry  and  decorative  art. 

CINQUE'  PORTS  (Fr.  five  ports).  It  is  said  that  the  five  maritime  ports  of  England 
lying  opposite  to  the  coast  of  France — Sandwich,  Dover,  Hythe,  Romney,  and  Hast- 
ing.s — were  enfranchised  in  the  time  of  Edward  tlie  confessor.  But  it  was  sulisequeut 
to  the  battle  of  Hastings  that  the  conqueror,  in  order  that  he  might  wield  the  resources 
of  the  seaports  with  greater  vigor,  constituted  this  whole  line  of  coast  into  a  jmisdic- 
tiou  entirely  separate  from  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  and  erected  it  into  a  sort 
of  county  palatine,  under  a  warden  or  guardian,  the  scat  of  whose  admmistration  was 
in  Dover  Castle.  The  warden,  whose  office  corresponded  to  that  of  the  ancient  count 
of  the  Saxon  coast  {comes  Uttorin  SdJ-oniri),  exercised  jurisdiction,  civil,  militaiy,  and 
naval,  uniting  in  liis  single  person  the  functions  of  slierifF,  custos  rotulorum,  lord-lieu- 
tenant, and  admiral.  Privileges  equal  to  those  originally  bestowed  on  the  C.  P.  were  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  so-called  ancient  tcncns  of  Winchelsea  and  Kye;  and  most  of  the 
municipal  towns  had  subordinate  ports  and  towns  attached  to  them'  which  were  called 
members.  In  place  of  the  Saxon  terms  of  aldermen  and  freemen,  those  of  jurats  and 
barons  were  introduced,  and  the  latter  terra  lias  alwaj'S  been  applied  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  C.  P.  in  parliament.  The  chief  function  performed  by  the  C.  P.  in  early 
times  consisted  in  furnishing  such  shipping  as  was  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
state,  the  crown  having  possessed  no  permanent  navy  previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  they  were  bound  to  provide  no  less  than  57  ships,  fully 
equipped  and  manned  at  their  own  cost;  though  the  weight  of  this  heavy  burden  was 
somewhat  lessened  by  the  provision,  that  the  period  of  gratuitous  service  should  be 
limited  to  15  days.  In  consequence  of  the  warlike  navy  which  they  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  maintain,  the  C.  P.  became  so  confident  in  their  strengtli,  and  so  insolent  and 
audacious,  as  not  only  to  undertake  piratical  expeditions,  but  even  to  make  war  and 
form  confederacies  as  independent  states.  Pievious  to  the  revolution  of  1688,  the 
lord-wardens  were  in  use  to  nominate  the  barons,  or  parliamentary  representatives  of 
the  C.  P.;  but  in  1689,  an  act  was  passed  to  "declare  the  right  and  freedom  of  elec- 
tion of  members  to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  cinque  ports."  The  reform  bill  of 
1832  reduced  the  number  of  members  sent  to  parliament  by  the  C.  P.  from  16  to  8, 
and  the  municipal  reform  act  has  broken  up  the  ancient  organization  of  the  ports, 
and  assimilated  their  internal  arrangements  to  those  of  otlier  English  municipalties. 
The  ancient  courts  of  Stepway,  Brotherhood,  and  Guestling  are  still  occasionally  held, 
but  their  powers  scarcely  extend  be3-ond  matters  of  form,  such  as  appointing  the 
barons,  who  are  to  exercise  an  ancient  privilege  of  the  ports,  which  consists  in  carry- 
ing the  canopy  over  the  sovereign's  head  at  a  coronation.  The  lord-warden's  juris- 
diction, in  relation  to  civil  suits  and  proceedings,  was  abolished  by  18  and  19  Vict.  c. 
48,  amended  by  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  1. 

CIN'TKA,  a  small  but  picturesquely  situated  town  in  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Estremadura,  about  15  m.  w.n.w.  of  Lisbon,  with  a  pop.  of  4,000.  It  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  tlie  Sierra  de  Cintra,  and  is  surrounded  by  country  residences.  There  is  a 
palace  at  C,  a  strange  mixture  of  Moorish  and  Christian  architecture,  anciently  occu- 
pied by  the  Moorish  kings,  and  subsequently  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Christian  inon- 
archs.  A  charming  view  of  tlie  town  and  of  the  sea  is  to  be  had  from  the  top  of  a  hill 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle.  On  another  hill-top  stands  La  Penna,  once 
a  convent,  now  a  residence  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  has  restored  and  given  it  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  feudal  castle.  In  the  neighborhood,  also,  is  what  is  called  the 
Cork  convent,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  cells — which  are  cut  out  in  the  rock — 
being  lined  with  cork  to  prevent  damp. 

C.  is  historically  remarkable  for  the  convention  concluded  here,  Aug.  22,  1808, 
between  the  English  and  French,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal. 
Junot  had  been  defeated  by  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Vimieira,  and  had  retreated  towards 
Torres  Vedras  and  Lisbon,  whither  the  English  under  sir  Hew  Dahymple,who  had  just 
arrived  and  assumed  the  chief  command,  were  preparing  to  follow  them.  But  the 
French,  despairing  of  finally  holding  out,  agreed  to  evacuate  the  country,  on  condition 
of  not  being  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  landed  on  the  coast  of  France,  retaining 
their  arms  and  effects.  This  convention  excited  the  greatest  public  indignation  both'in 
the  Peninsula  and  in  England.  Several  English  newspapers  appeared  in  mournmg,  and 
the  ministry  were  obliged  to  have  the  generals  who  signed  the  convention  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  which,  however,  resulted  in  their  acquittal.  In  fact,  though  the  terms  of 
tbe  convention  might  be  advantageous  for  the  French,  to  obtain  immediate  possession 
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of  Portugal  and  Lisbon,  instead  of  being  put  to  tbe  necessity  of  a  bloody  siege  for 
months,  was  no  less  advantageous  to  the  Euglisii  and  their  allies.  Such,  at  least,  was 
the  opinion  of  two  competent  judges — Napoleon  and  Wellington. 

CIO'NE,  Andrea  di.     See  Oucagna. 

CIOTAT,  La,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Bouchcs-du-Rhone,  situated  on  the 
w.  side  of  a  bay  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  15  m.  s.e.  of  Marseilles,  in  the  midst  of  a 
district  clad  with  olive,  orange,  and  pomegranate  plantations.  It  is  well  built  and  has 
a  good  and  commodious  harbor,  formed  by  a  mole,  and  well  defended.  The  industry 
consists  in  cotton-spinning,  ship-building,  and  an  active  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  dis- 
trict.    Pop.  73,  8,233. 

CI'PHER,  an  ornamental  arrangement  of  the  initial  letters  of  a  name,  by  which  they 
become  aUo  a  private  mark,  adopted  by  artists  and  architects  as  distinctive  of  their 
work.     That  of  Albrecht  Dlirer  is  well  known. 

CI'PHER-WEITING.     See  CRYPTOGRAPnY. 

CIPRIA  NI,  GrAMBATTiSTA,  painter  and  copper-engraver,  was  b.  in  Florence,  1732, 
or,  according  to  others,  in  1727,  and  when  19  years  old,  went  to  Rome,  where  he  chose 
Correggio  as  a  model,  and  soon  gained  a  high  reputation.  Invited  by  certain  English 
residents  in  Rome,  the  artist  came  to  London  about  1754,  where  he  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  royal  academy  (founded  1769)  and  died  in  1785.  His  drawing  is 
correct,  his  coloring  harmonious,  his  licads  have  grace  and  loveliness,  and  the  general 
style  of  his  works  is  attractive,  although  exceedingly  conventional.  A  series  of  small 
copper-plate  illustrations  of  Orlando  Furioso  well  exemplifies  his  graceful  style.  Several 
of  Bartolozzi's  best  engravings  are  in  C.'s  manner. 

CIRCS'A  (from  Circe,  q.v.),  a  genus  of  rather  pretty  little  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
natiu'al  order  Omtfjraceoi,  witli  a  deeply  2-cleft  calyx,  a  corolla  of  two  petals,  and  two 
stamens.  C.  lutetUina  is  frequent  in  shady  situations  in  Britain,  and  in  most  i>arts  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  bears  the  English  name  of  Encilvnteii's  Nightshade,  and 
ia  Germany  it  is  called  Hexenkraut  (witches'  herb).  The  origin  of  such  names  is  not 
easily  explained.  The  plant  possesses  no  remarkable  jiroperties,  being  merely  a  little 
astringent.     Other  species  are  found  in  the  Himalayas,  etc. 

CTRCAR,  an  Indian  term  applied  to  the  component  parts  of  a  province,  each  of 
which  is  administered  by  a  deputy  governor.  In  English,  it  is  principally  employed  in 
the  name  of  the  Northern  Circars,  u.sed  to  designate  a  now  obsolete  division  of  the 
Madras  presidency,  which  consisted  of  a  narrow  slip  of  territory  lying  along  the  w.  side 
of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  from  15'  40'  to  20"  17'  north.  These  Northern  Circars  were  Cicacole, 
Rajahmundry,  Ellore,  Coudapilly,  and  Guntoor,  in  all  30.000  sq.  miles. 

CIRCASSIA,  a  division  of  the  Western  Caucasus,  comprising  the  n.,  and  also  a  por- 
tion of  the  s.  slope  of  that  mountain-range  extending  in  lat.  42'  to45°n.,  and  long.||37''  to 
47'  east.     See  Caucasus. 

CIRCASSIANS,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  name  given  to  all  the  independent 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus;  in  a  narrower  .sense,  it  denotes  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
western  part  of  the  range  which  is  called,  in  consequence,  Circassia.  The  C.  propi'r, 
however,  occupied  only  the  s.w.  wing  of  the  Caucasus,  with  the  exclusion  of  AI)asia, 
or  Die  portion  ijctween  the  Black  sea  in  the  w.  and  the  lower  bank  of  the  river  Kuban 
in  the  north.  They  call  themselves  Adighe,  but  the  Russians  and  Turks  call  them 
TchurkenKfK.  On  their  conquest  by  Russia  in  1864,  rather  than  remain  in  subjection  to 
that  power  they  chose  to  emigrate  to  Turkey,  and  from  400,000  to  500,000,  or  nearly 
tlic  whole  nation  of  15  tribes,  carried  this  resolution  into  effect.  The  greater  part  of 
tlieni  were  distributed  over  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Asia  Minor,  but  others  were  set- 
tled in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Bulgaria  and  on  the  borders  of  Servia.  In  their  origi- 
nal conntry  they  were  a  marauding  and  warlike  i)cople,  amongst  whom  it  was  lield  more 
lii)norai>le  to  live  by  plunder  than  by  peaceful  industry.  In  common  with  all  brigand 
tril)es,  the  C.  cherished  the  most  unrestrained  love  of  inde])eiidence.  Their  government 
was  a  singular  compound  of  constitutionalism  and  feudalism.  There  were  five  distinct 
ranks  in  the  nation — viz.,  chief.s  or  princes,  nobles,  common  freemen,  dependants,  and 
slaves.  The  class  of  common  freemen  made  up  the  great  mass  of  the  people;  they  pos- 
sessed property,  and  enjoyed  the  same  political  rights  as  the  nobles.  The  fourth  class, 
the  dependants,  were  the  vassals  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  whose  lands  the)'  cultivated, 
and  wjiose  armies  they  formed.  Yet  theit  lord  liad  no  right  over  their  persons;  for  in 
some  cases  they  and  their  whole  families  left  him;  and  they  (;ould  only  be  sold  as  slaves 
for  punishment  according  to  the  previous  verdict  of  a  national  assembly.  The  fifth 
class  comprised  the  slaves,  or  tliose  who  had  been  made  captive  in  war.  That  tin;  C. 
have  not  lost  some  of  the  worst  traits  of  their  natural  character  since  their  .settlement  in 
Turkey  is  sliown  by  their  participation  in  the  liiilgarian  massacres  of  1876  and  1877. 

The  C.  princes  and  nobles  are  principally  ilohainmedans,  whilst  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  liave  a  religion  which  is  a  kind  of  mixture  of  Christianity  and  paganism,  in 
wliicli  the  celebration  of  Easter,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  .sacred  trees,  sacrifice,  and  proces- 
sions with  lights,  play  an  imjiortant  part.  Besides  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  cattle, 
they  possess  a  few  other  branches  of  industry.     The  C.  are  proverbially  handsome; 
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they  are  also  strong,  active  and  temperate,  and  are  characterized  bj'tlie  higher  attributes 
of  self-dopeudeiue,  courage,  and  prudence.  As  a  nalion  tiicy  made  their  tirst  historical 
appearance  during  tlie  middle  ages.  Tliey  are,  however,  chiefly  known  through  their 
long  struggles  to  maintain  their  independence  aguinsl  tiie  aggression  of  liussia.  See 
Caucasis.     For  their  place  in  ethnology,  see  Caucasian  Vakiety  of  ^Mankind. 

CIKCi;,  a  fabulous  sorceress,  is  described  by  Ilomcr  as  "  fair-haired,  a  clever  goddess, 
possessing  human  speech,"  sister  of  "all-wise  ^-^t'tes,"  daughter  of  "the  Sun,  wlio 
gives  light  to  mortals,  and  of  Perse,  whom  Ocean  begot  as  his  daughter."  RouuJ  ner 
palace  in  jEiVd  were  numbers  of  human  beings,  whom  she  had  ciianged  into  the  sli-»pcs 
of  wolves  and  lions  by  her  drugs  and  incantations.  She  changed  two-and-twenty  of 
the  companions  of  Uh'sses  into  swine,  but  that  hero,  having  ol)tained  from  Mercuiy  the 
herb  inali/,  went  boldh'  to  the  palace  of  tlie  sorctTcss,  remained  uninjured  by  her  drugs, 
and  induced  her  to  disenchant  his  comrades.  He  remained  with  her  for  a  year;  and 
when  he  departed,  she  instructed  him  how  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  lie  would 
encounter  on  his  homeward  voyage  (Odyssei/,  books  x.  and  xii.).  Jealous  of  Scylla, 
whose  love  was  sought  by  Glaucus,  she  poured  the  juice  of  poisonous  herbs  into  that 
part  of  the  sea  where  her  rival  was  accustomed  to  bathe,  and  changed  her  into  a  hiuLous 
monster  (MeUanorphoses,  book  xiv.,  fables  1  and  6). 

CIRCE'II.  a  t.  of  ancient  Italy,  in  Litium,  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Circeius,  a  .short  CAs- 
tance  from  the  sea,  10  or  12  m.  from  Terraciua.  Its  ruins  are  still  visible  on  the  ilonte- 
della  Cittadella,  and  consist  of  walls  and  gateways,  built  of  polygonal  blocks. 

CIRCENSIAN  GAMES.     See  Circus,  ante. 

CIRCLE,  a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  curved  line,  which  returns  into  itself,  called  its 
circumference,  and  which  is  everj-where  equally  distant  from  a  point  within  it  called  the 
<!eriter  of  the  circle.  The  circumference  is  sometimes  itself  called  the  C. ,  but  this  is 
improper;  C.  is  truly  the  name  given  to  the  space  contained  within  the  circumference. 
Any  line  drawn  through  the  center,  and  terminated  by  the  circumference,  is  a  diame- 
ter. It  is  obvious  that  every  diameter  is  bisecteil  in  the  center.  (See  Arc,  Chord.)  In 
co-ordinate  geometry,  the  C.  ranks  as  a  curve  of  the  second  order,  and  belongs  to  the 
class  of  the  conic  sections.  It  is  got  from  the  right  cone  by  cutting  the  cone  by  a  pla::e 
perpendicular  to  its  axis.  The  C.  may  be  described  mechanically  with  a  ])air  of  com- 
passes, fixing  one  foot  in  the  center,  and  turning  the  other  rouml  to  trace  out  the  cir- 
cumference. The  C.  and  straight  line  are  the  two  elements  of  plane  geometry,  and 
those  constinictions  only  are  regarded  as  being  properly  geometrical  which  can  Le 
effected  by  their  means.  As  an  element  in  plane  geometry,  its  properties  are  well  known 
and  investigated  in  all  the  text-books.  Only  a  few  of  the  leading  properties  will  here 
be  stated. 

1.  Of  all  plane  figures,  the  C.  has  the  greatest  area  within  the  same  perimeter. 

2.  The  circumference  of  a  C.  bears  a  certain  constant  ratio  to  its  diameter.  This 
constant  ratio,  which  mathematicians  usually  denote  by  the  Greek  letter  it,  has  been 
determined  to  be  3.141.59,  nearly,  so  that,  if  the  diameter  of  a  C.  is  1  foot,  its  circum- 
ference is  3.14159  feet;  if  the  diameter  is  5  ft.,  the  circumference  is  5  X  3.14109;  and, 
in  general,  if  the  diameter  is  expressed  by  2/'  (twice  the  radius),  then  c  (circumference) 
=  2;'  X  T(.  Archimedes,  in  his  book  De  Dimensione  Circuli,  first  gave  a  near  value  to 
the  ratio  between  the  circumference  and  the  diameter,  being  that  of  7  to  22.  Various 
closer  approximations  in  large  numbers  were  afterwards  made,  as,  for  instance,  the  ratio 
of  1815  to  5702.  Vieta,  in  1579,  showed  that  if  the  diameter  of  a  C.  be  1000,  etc.,  then 
tlie  circumference  will  be  greater  than  3141.5926535,  and  less  than  3141.5926537.  This 
approximation  he  made  through  ascertaining  the  perimeters  of  the  inscribed  andcircum 
scribed  polygons  of  393,216  sides.  B}'  increasing  the  number  of  the  sides  of  the  jioly- 
gons,  their  perimeters  are  brought  more  and  more  nearly  into  coincidence  with  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle.  The  approximation  to  the  value  of  tt  has  since  been  carried 
(by  M.  de  Lagny)  to  128  places  of  figures.  It  is  now  settled  that  tc  belongs  to  the  class 
of  quantities  called  incommensurable  (q.v.),  i.e.,  it  cannot  be  expre.s.=;ed  bj'  the  ratio  of 
anj^  two  whole  numbers,  however  great.  In  general,  it  may  be  considered  that  3.14159 
is  a  sutficiently  accurate  value  of  it. 

Though  the  value  of  Tt  was  at  first  approached  by  actually  calculating  the  perimeter 
of  a  polygon  of  a  great  number  of  sides,  this  operose  method  was  long  ago  superseded 
by  mode's  of  calculation  of  a  more  refined  character,  which,  however,  cannot  here  be 
explained.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  various  series  were  formed  expressing  its  value:  by 
taking  more  and  more  of  the  terms  of  which  into  account,  a  closer  and  closer  approach 
to  the  value  might  be  obtained.     "We  subjoin  one  or  two  of  the  more  curious. 

'^-^^  1.3 +3.5        3.5.7+5.7.9       7.9.11  +  9.11.13 

3.  The  area  of  a  C.  is  eciual  to  n  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  radius .(=7r7'');  or 
to  the  square  of  the  diameter  multiplied  by  --;  i.e.,  by  .7854.      Euclid  has  proved  this 
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by  showing  that  the  area  is  equal  to  that  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  the  circumference, 
and  perpendicular  height  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

4.  It  follows  that  "different  circles  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  their  radii  or 
diameters,  and  that  their  circumferences  are  as  tlie  radii  or  diameters. 

The  C.  is  almost  always  employed  to  measure  angles,  from  its  obvious  convenience 
for  the  purpose,  which  depends  on  the  fact  demonstrated  in  Euclid  (book  iv.  proj).  33), 
that  angles  at  tlie  center  of  a  C.  are  proportional  to  the  arcs  on  which  they  stand.  It 
follows,  from  this,  that  if  cirf:les  of  tbe  same  radii  be  described  from  the  vertices  of 
j:ugles  as  centers,  the  arcs  intercepted  between  the  lines,  iuchiding  the  angles,  are 
always  proportional  to  the  angles.  The  C.  thus  presents  us  with  the  means  of  compar- 
ing angles.  It  is  first  necessary,  however,  to  graduate  the  C.  itself;  for  this  purpose 
its  circumference  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  called  quadrants,  each  of  which 
obviously  subtends  a  right  angle  at  the  center,  and  then  each  quadrant  is  divided  into 
ilegrees,  and  each  degree  mto  minutes,  and  so  on.  The  systems  of  graduation  adopted 
are  various,  and  will  now  be  explained. 

The  xtxafjexiiaal  scale  is  that  in  common  use.  According  to  it,  each  quadrant  or  right 
angle  behig  divided  into  90  degrees,  each  degree  is  divided  into  60  seconds,  and  each 
second  into  GO  thirds,  and  so  on.  According  to  this  scale,  90'  represents  aright  angle; 
180',  two  right  angles,  or  a  .semicircle;  and  360%  four  right  angles,  or  the  whole  circum- 
ference—the unit  in  the  scale  being  the  T,yh  of  a  right  angle.  As  the  divisions  of  the 
angles  at  the  center,  effected  by  drawing  lines  from  the  center  to  the  different  points 
of  graduation  of  the  circumference,  are  obviously  independent  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  radius,  and  therefore  of  the  circumference,  these  divisions  of  the  circumference  of 
the  C.  may  be  spoken  of  as  being  actually  divisions  of  angles.  By  laying  a  graduated 
C.  over  an  angle,  and  noticing  the  number  of  degrees,  etc.,  lying  on  the  circumfer 
ence  between  Vhe  lines  including  the  angle,  we  at  once  know  the  magnitude  of  the 
angle.  Suppose  the  lines  to  include  between  them  3  degrees,  45  minutes,  17  seconds, 
the  angle  in  this  scale  would  be  written  3°  45'  17". 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  division  of  the  quadrant  into  90  degrees  instead  of 
any  other  number,  is  quite  arbitrary.  We  may  measure  angles  by  the  C,  however  we 
graduate  it.     Many  French  writers,  accordingly,  have  adopted  the 

Centesimal  Dkishn  of  tlie  Circle.— In  this  division,  the  right  angle  is  divided  into  100 
degrees,  while  each  degree  is  divided  into  100  parts,  and  so  on.  This  is  a  most  con- 
venient division,  as  it  requires  no  new  notation  to  denote  the  different  parts.  Such  a 
quantity  as  3°  45'  17"  is  expressed  in  this  notation  by  3.4517,  the  only  mark  required 
being  the  decimal  point  to  separate  the  degrees  from  the  parts.  Of  course,  in  this  illus- 
tration, 3'  means  3  centesimal  divisions  of  "the  right  angle,  and  45'  means  45  centesimal 
minutes,  and  so  on.  If  we  want  to  translate  the  quantity  3°  of  the  common  notation 
into  the  centesimal  notation,  we  must  multiply  3  by  100,  and  divide  by  90.  To  translate 
minutes  in  the  common  notation  into  the  centesimal,  the  rule  is  to  multiply  by  100,  and 
divide  by  54. 

There  remains  yet  another  mode  of  measuring  angles,  known  as  the 

CV/-cM7a?-J/m.wre.— The  circular  measure  of  angles  is  in  frequent  use,  and  depends 
directly  on  the  proposition  (Euc.  vi.  33),  that  angles  at  the  center  of  a  C.  are  ])ropor- 
lional  to  the  arcs  on  which  they  stand.  Let  POA  be  an  angle  at  the  center  O  of  a 
C,  the  radius  of  which  is  r;  APB  a  semicircle  whose  circumfeience  accordingly  = 

rn,.        ,     T^     ,.j     allele  POA  a         , 

Ttr;  and  let  the  length  of  the  arc  AP  =  a.     Then,  by  Euclid,  g-rTgiit^nghTs  "^  'tTt' 

/  POA  =         — —.-.     Now,  supposing  a  and  r  to  be  given, 

TT  r 

although  the  ana;le  POA  will  be  determined,  yet  its  numerical 
value  will  not  iTe  .settled  unless  we  make  some  convention  as 
to  what  angle  we  shall  call  unity.  We  are  free  to  make  Jiny  con- 
vention we  please,  and  therefore  choose  such  a  one  as  will  render 
the  preceding  equation  the  most  simple.  It  is  made  most  sim- 
ple if  we  take  ^''i^illlP]^  =  1.    We  shall  then  have  (denoting 

TT 

the  numerical  value  of  the  angle  POA  by  0)0  =  ^.     The  result  of  our  convention  is, 

that  the  numerical  value  of  two  right  angles  is  rr.  instead  of  180°.  as  in  the  method  of 
angular  measurement  first  alluded  to;  and  the  unit  of  angle,  instead  of  being  the  nine- 
tieth part  of  a  right  angle,  is  ^_I}Ehl.J^^,  or  57^  17'  44"  48'"  nearly.    Making  0  =  1  in 

the  equation  0  =  -^,  we  have  a  (or  AP)  =  r  (or  AO),  which  shows  that  in  the  circular 

measure  the  unit  of  angle  is  that  angle  which  is  subtended  by  an  arc  of  length  equal 
to  radius  It  is  frequently  a  matter  of  indifference  which  mode  of  mcasurnig  ang  es  is 
adopted:' the  circular  measure,  however,  is  generally  the  most  advantageous,  as  being 
the  briefest.     It  is  easy  to  pass  from  this  mode  of  measurement  to  the  sexagesimal,     ll 
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0  be  the  circular  measure  of  an  angle,  the  angle  contains  —  .  180° ;   conversely,  if  an 

andc  contain  n  ,  its  circular  measure  is-t^tt  .ic. 
°  180 

CIRCLE,  Magic,  a  space  in  which  sorcerers  were  wont,  according  to  tlie  ancient 
popular  belief,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  fury  of  the  evil  spirits  they  had  raised. 
This  C.  was  usually  formed  on  a  piece  of  ground  about  9  ft.  square  (in  the  east,  7  ft. 
appears  to  have  been  considered  sufficient),  in  the  midst  of  some  dark  forest,  church- 
yard, vault,  or  other  lonely  and  dismal  spot.  Tlie  C.  was  described  at  midnight  in  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  moon  and  weather.  Inside  the  outer  C.  was  anotlier  somewhat 
less,  in  the  center  of  which  tiie  sorcerer  had  his  seat.  The  spaces  between  the  circles, 
as  well  as  between  the  parallel  lines  which  inclosed  the  larger  one,  were  tilled  "  with  all 
the  holy  names  of  God,"  and  a  variety  of  other  characters  supposed  to  be  potent  against 
the  powers  of  evil.  Without  the  protection  of  this  C,  the  magician,  it  was  believed, 
would  have  been  carried  off  by  the  spirits,  as  he  would  have  been,  had  he  by  chance 
got  out  of  the  charmed  space. 

CIRCLE,  Mural,  an  instrument  used  for  determining  the  meridian  altitude  or 
zenith  distance  of  a  star.  It  consists  of  an  astronomical  telescope  firmlj'  fixed  to  a 
graduated  circle,  which  moves  about  a  horizontal  axis,  fixed  in  a  strong  vertical 
wall  running  north  and  south.  In  the  common  focus  of  the  eye-piece  and  object- 
glass  of  the  telescope  is  a  system  of  cross-wires  (spider  lines  are  generally  used  for 
the  purpose),  one  being  horizontal,  and  live  vertical,  with  equal  spaces  between.  The 
line  joining  the  optical  center  of  the  object-glass  with  the  intersection  of  the  hori- 
zontal and  middle  vertical  wires,  is  called  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope, 
and  when  the  instrument  is  in  perfect  adjustment,  this  line  moves  in  the  plane  of 
the  meridian. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  fixed  wire,  there  is  a  movable  one,  called  a  microm- 
eter wire,  which  is  moved  by  means  of  a  screw,  remaining  always  parallel  to  the 
fixed  horizontal  wire. 

If  the  instrument  be  so  adjusted  that  the  image  of  a  star,  while  passing  across 
the  middle  vertical  wire  in  the  field  of  view,  shall  at  the  same  time  be  bisected  by 
the  fixed  horizontal  wire,  the  star  is  at  that  moment  in  the  line  of  collimation  of 
the  telescope.  It  is  therefore  at  that  moment  in  the  meridian,  and  its  meridian  zen- 
ith distance  is  the  angle  through  which  the  circle  would  have  been  turned  from  the 
position  it  had  when  the  line  Off  collimation  of  the  telescope  pointed  to  the  zenith. 
There  is  a  fixed  pointer,  for  the  purpose  of  approximately  reading  the  instrument. 
If  the  instrument  were  accurately  adjusted,  so  that  the  pointer  was  opposite  the 
zero  point  of  the  circle,  when  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  pointed  to  the 
zenitii,  the  arc  intercepted  between  these  two  positions  of  the  instrument  would  be 
the  meridian  zenitli  distance  of  the  star. 

Great  nicety  is  required  in  "reading"  the  instrument;  i.e.,  in  determining  exactly 
the  arc  through  which  the  circle  has  moved  in  bringing  the  telescope  from  the  ver- 
tical to  any  other  position.  The  rim  is  usually  graduated  at  intervals  of  five  min- 
utes; and  the  hyq  could  determine  only  the  division  nearest  to  the  fixed  index.  But 
b}^  means  of  a  "reading  microscope,"  or  micrometer  (q.v.),  fixed  opposite  to  the  rim, 
the  portion  of  the  interval  to  the  nearest  division  on  the  rim  can  be  read  to  seconds. 
There  are  usually  six  such  microscopes  fixed  opposite  different  points  of  the  rim; 
and  the  "reading"  of  the  instrument  is  the  mean  of  the  "readings"  of  all  the  micro- 
scopes. This  tends  to  eliminate  errors  arising  from  imperfect  graduation  and  adjust- 
ment. If  the  instrument  is  properly  adjusted,  the  zero  point  of  the  circle  will  be 
opposite  the  fixed  pointer  when  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  points  to 
the  zenith.  In  practice,  however,  this  is  not  always  accurately,  or  even  approxi- 
mately the  case.  As  we  shall  immediately  show,  it  is  of  no  consequence,  as  the 
final  result  of  every  observation  is  the  difference  between  two  readings. 

It  is  evident  that  the  difference  between  any  two  readings  of  the  instrument  will 
represent  the  angle  through  which  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  telescope  moves  in 
passing  from  one  position  to  the  other.  It  remains  to  show  how  a  fixed  point,  viz., 
the  nadir  (q.v.),  is  observed,  and  then  how  an  observation  is  taken  of  the  star  itself 
in  its  meridian  passage. 

We  must  explain  here  that  the  fixed  horizontal  wire  in  the  eye-piece  of  the  tele- 
scope, in  tlie  instruments  as  now  used,  is  only  an  imaginary  line  which  determines 
the  ;iue  of  collimation  of  the  telescope.  It  coincides  with  the  position  of  the  micrometer 
wire,  when  the  screw-head  of  the  micrometer  marks  zero. 

To  observe  the  nadir,  a  trough  of  mercury  is  placed  underneaih  the  instrument,  and 
the  telescope  is  turned  so  as  to  look  vertically  downwards  into  it.  An  image  of  the 
system  of  cross- wires  which  is  in  tl.e  common  focus  of  the  object-glass  and  eye-piece, 
will  be  reflected  back  again  to  nearl}-  the  same  focus.  Looking  inTo  the  telescope,  the 
observer  now  adjusts  it  by  means  of  a  tangent  screw  till  the  reflected  image  of  the  hori- 
zontal wire  coincides  with  the  real  one.  The  final  adjustment  is  perhaps  most  deli- 
catelj'  affected  by  turning  the  screw-head  of  the  micrometer  which  moves  the  wire  itself. 
When  they  coincide,  the  line  joining  the  center  of  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope  with 
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the  intersection  between  the  middle  vertical  and  horizontal  micromctric  wire,  will  be 
vertical.  Now,  the  angle  between  this  and  the  Hue  of  collinuition  of  the  tolescnpo, 
which,  a3  we  have  said,  joins  the  optical  center  of  the  object-glass  with  the  intersection 
of  tiie  middle  vertical  and  imaginary  fixed  horizontal  wire,  will,  if  the  micrometer  is  in 
proper  adjustment,  be  at  once  read  oil  the  micrometer  screw-head.  The  instrument 
being  clamped  as  above  adjusted,  tlie  microscopes  are  read  off,  and  the  reading  of  the 
niicronicter  screw-head  above  mentioned  being  added  to  or  subtracted  from  this  read- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be,  tlie  nadir  reading  of  the  instrument  is  determined.  The  zenith 
reading,  therefore,  which  differs  from  it  by  180',  is  at  once  known. 

Again,  to  observe  a  star  in  the  meridian,  the  instrument  is  previously  adjusted  so 
that  the  star,  in  passing  the  meridian,  shall  pass  over  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope. 
As  the  image  of  the  star  approaches  the  center  of  the  field,  the  observer  adjusts  the 
telescope  by  the  tangent  screw,  so  as  very  nearly  to  bring  the  image  of  the  star  to  the 
horizontal  wire.  Finally,  just  as  the  star  passes  the  middle  vertical  wire,  he  bisects  the 
image  of  the  star  with  the  horizontal  wire  by  a  touch  of  the  micrometer  screw-head. 
The  circle  being  now  clamped  (or  made  fast),  the  "reading"  is  determined  as  before  by 
reading  the  pointer  and  microscopes,  and  adding  or  subtracting,  as  the  case  may  l.e, 
the  reading  of  the  micrometer.  This  reading  now  subtracted  from  the  zenith-reading 
gives  the  meridian  zenith  distance  of  the  star;  and  this,  again,  subtracted  frojn  90', 
gives  its  meridian  altitude  above  the  horizon. 

At  the  royal  observatory  of  Greenwich,  the  principal  observations  arc  now  made  l)y 
pn  instrument  which  combines  the  mural  G.  with  the  transit  instrument.  See  Tuaxsit 
Instucment. 

CIRCLE,  Quadrature  of.     See  Quadrature. 

CIRCLES  OF  TiTE  SPHERE.     See  Armillary  Sphere. 

GIIICLEYILLE,  a  city  in  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Scioto  river,  and  the  Cincin- 
nati and  Muskingum  Valley  railroad,  and  the  Ohio  canal;  pop.  '70,  5,407.  It  was  built 
on  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  fortification  of  circular  form,  from  which  comes  the  name. 
The  city  has  many  mills  and  manufactories. 

CIRCUIT  COURT,  in  American  jurisprudence,  a  court  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
over  a  inimber  of  counties  or  districts,  and  which  holds  its  sittings  in  various  places 
within  the  jurisdiction.  More  definitely,  a  class  of  federal  courts  of  which  the  terms 
are  held  in  two  or  more  places  successively  in  the  various  circuits  into  which  tlie  wliole 
union  is  divided.  They  are  presided  over  by  the  chief^justice  of  the  United  States,  or 
one  of  the  associate  judges,  or  by  a  special  circuit  justice,  or  in  some  cases  by  a  district 
judge.  The  C.  C.  has  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity,  direct  and  appellate;  hears  appeals 
in  admiralty,  and  in  some  instances  in  criminal  cases.  The  systems  respecting  circuit 
courts  in  tlie  several  states  differ  considerably.  In  the  classification  of  English  courts 
uo  such  title  is  known. 

CIRCITITS  (Ft.  circuit;  Lat.  circuitus,  a  going  round).  In  Exgi^and. — England  and 
Wales,  with  the  exception  of  the  co.  of  ]\Iiddlesex,  are  divided,  for  judicial  purposes, 
into  eiglit  C,  which  tlie  15  judges  visit  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  in  pairs,  for  the  purpose 
of  adjudging  civil  and  criminal  causes.  These  C.  are  the  Home,  tiie  Midland,  the  Nor- 
folk, the  Oxford,  the  Northern,  the  Western,  the  Norlii  Wales,  and  the  South  Wales, 
Criminal  charges  within  the  co.  of  Middlesex  and  the  city  of  London  and  surrounding 
district,  arc  disposed  of  at  sessions  which  are  held  montiilyat  the  central  criminal  court. 
Before  and  after  term,  tlie  judges  of  the  superior  courts  sit  for  the  adjudication  of  civil 
causes  in  the  Guildhall  of  tlie  city  of  London,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  lord  chancellor 
and  the  vice-chancellor,  who  sit  at  Lincoln's  inn.  "These  judges  of  assize  came  into 
use  in  tlie  rrxim  of  the  ancient  justices  in  cyri\j>/Kficiarii  in  itinere,  wlio  were  regularly 
established,  if  not  first  appointed,  l)y  the  parliament  of  Northampton,  1176  A.D.,  in 
the  twenty-second  year  of  Henry  n.,with  a  delegated  power  from  the  king's  great 
court,  or  aula  rer/ia,  being  looked  upon  as  members  thereof." — Steplien's  C'otn.,\o\.  iii. 

&415.     See  Assize  and  Nrsi  Pnius. — Ireland  is  divided  into  tlie  North-east,  the 
orth-wcst,  the  Home,  the  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster  circuits.     See  Ireland, 
Scotland,  .Iisticiauy  Court. 

CIRCULAR  NOTES  are  bank-notes  specially  adapted  for  the  use  of  travelers  in  foreign 
countries;  and  being,  in  fact,  bills  personal  to  the  bearer,  they  are  believed  to  be  more 
safe  as  traveling  money  than  ordinary  notes  or  coin.  C.  N.  are  furnished  by  tlio 
chief  London  banking-houses.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  them,  determine  beforehand 
what  sum  of  money  they  will  recjuire  on  their  journey,  and  that  they  jiay  to  the  banker, 
who,  in  exchange,  gives  C.  N.  to  the  amount,  each  of  the  value  of  £10  and  upwards. 
Along  with  these  notes  is  given  a  "letter  of  indication."  This  letter  (a  lithograi)hcd 
form  in  French)  is  addressed  to  foreign  bankers,  requesting  them  to  pay  the  notes  pre- 
sented by  the  bearer,  whom  they  name,  and  to  aid  him  in  any  way  in  tlieir  power.  By 
w^ay  of  verification,  the  bearer  appends  his  signature,  and  the  letter  is  complete.  On 
the  back  of  the  letter  there  is  a  long  list  of  foreign  bankers,  extending  all  oyer  Europe, 
any  of  whoni  will  cash  one  or  more  of  the  C.  N",  on  l)eiiig  presented  and  indorsed  by 
the  bearer;  tlie  indorsement  being  of  course  compared  witli  the  signature  on  the  letter 
of  indication,  which  is  at  the  same  time  exhibited.     In  paying  these  notes,  the  money 
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of  the  couutry  is  given,  according  to  the  course  of  exchange,  and  free  of  any  charge  Um- 
comniissioa.  For  security,  the  letter  and  the  notes  should  not  be  cari'icd  together,  in 
case  of  being  stolen  or  lost.  These  C.  N.  are  doubtless  a  safe  and  convenient  species  of 
money,  exchangeable  in  almost  ever)'  town  visited;  and  if  any  remain  over  on  coming 
home,  they  will  be  taken  back  at  their  value  by  the  banker  who  issued  them.  There 
are,  however,  certain  drawbacks  Connected  with  these  notes,  which  every  traveler  less 
or  more  experiences.  In  many,  almost  in  all,  instances,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  finding 
out  where  the  banker  named  is  to  be  found;  for  foreign  bankers  generally  occujiy  oliscure 
apartments  several  stories  high,  and  not  unusually  in  dingy  out-of  the-way  alleys.  To 
discover  them,  a  commissionaire  may  be  necessary,  Then,  in  some  instances  (in  Paris 
invariably),  the  banker  jealously  scrutinizes  the  bearer,  asks  to  see  his  passport,  and 
takes  a  note  of  the  hotel  at  which  he  lodges;  all  which  may  he  proper  as  a  precaution 
against  roguery,  but  it  is  not  pleasant.  Further,  the  C.  N.  are  ordinarily  of  a  thick 
stiff  kind  of  paper,  which  does  not  Avell  fit  into  a  purse  or  pocket-book.  On  these  sev 
eral  accounts,  the  careful  class  of  travelers  who  keep  to  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  will  find  £5  or  £10  bank  of  England  notes,  and  sover- 
eigns or  napoleons,  a  preferable  kind  of  money  to  take  on  their  journey.  w.  e. 

CIRCULAR  NUMBERS  are  numbers  wdiose  powers  end  on  the  same  figure  as  they  do 
themselves:  such  are  numbers  ending  in  0,  1,  5,  6. 

CIRCULAR  PARTS,  the  name  given  to  a  rule  in  spherical  trigonometry,  invented  by 
lord  Kapier.     It  is  to  be  found  in  any  treatise  on  that  subject. 

CIRCULATING  DECIMALS.     See  Decimals. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY,  a  collection  of  books  lent  out  on  hire— circulated  from 
hand  to  hand.  The  plan  of  "lending  books  on  hire  is  not  new.  Chevillier,  in  his  Oriyines 
de  Vlmprimerie  de  Paris  (4to,  1694),  mentions  that,  in  1342,  a  century  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  a  law  was  framed  in  Paris,  to  compel  stationers  to  keep  books  to  be  lent 
on  hire,  for  the  special  benefit  of  poor  students  and  others.  This  fact  is  alluded  to  as 
follows,  by  E.  S.  Merryweather,  in  his  entertaining  work.  Bibliomania  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (London,  1849):  "The  reader  will  be  surprised  at  the  idea  of  a  circulating  library 
in  the  middle  ages,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  they  were  established  at  Paris, 
Toulouse,  Vienna,  and  other  places.  These  public  librarians,  too,  were  obliged  to  write 
out  regular  catalogues  of  their  books,  and  hang  them  up  in  their  shops,  with  the  jirices 
affixed,  so  that  the  student  might  know  beforehand  what  he  had  to  pay  for  reading 
them."  This  writer,  quoting  from  Chevillier,  gives  a  list  of  books  so  lent  out,  with  the 
prices  for  reading  them.  The  books  are  all  of  a  theological  or  classical  kind.  Among 
them  is  the  Bible,  the  perusal  of  which  is  set  down  at  10  sous.  "This  rate  of  charge," 
it  is  added,  "was  also  fixed  by  the  university,  and  the  students  borrowing  these  books 
■were  privileged  to  transcribe  them,  if  they  chose;  if  any  of  them  proved  imperfect  or 
faulty,  they  were  denounced  by  the  university,  and  a  fine  w\as  imposed  upon  the  book- 
seller who  had  lent  out  the  volume."  In  these  arrangements,  we  see  the  efforts  that  were 
made  to  procure  the  use  of  books  before  the  art  of  printing  had  cheapened  the  cost  of 
literature. 

By  whom  the  modern  C.  L.  was  projected,  there  is  no  record.  All  that  can  be  given 
are  a  few  facts  on  the  subject.  It  is  known  that  Allan  Ramsay,  author  of  The  Gentle 
Shepherd,  who  was  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  established  a  C.  L.  in  that  city  about 
1735.  Fond  of  dramatic  literature,  Ramsay  appears  to  have  incurred  some  local  obloqu}- 
by  lending  out  plays;  and  his  wish  to  introduce  a  taste  for  the  drama  into  Edinburgh  may 
accordingly  have  suggested  the  notion  of  a  circulating  library.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
library  which  he  began  was  continued  through  various  hands  for  above  a  hundred  years. 
At  Ramsay's  death  in  1758,  his  library  was  sold  to. a  Mr.  Yair,  whose  widow  carried  it 
on  till  1780,  when  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  James  Sibbald,  an  ingenious  inquirer  into  Scot- 
tish literary  antiquities.  Sibbald  lived  some  years  as  a  literary  man  in  London,  dui-ing 
which  period,  beginning  with  1793,  the  C.  L.  was  carried  on,  subject  to  an  agreement 
by  a  Mr.  Laurie.  Sibbald  afterw^ards  resumed  the  direction  of  the  library,  whicli  he 
considerably  extended.  At  his  death  in  1803,  his  brother  attempted  to  carry  it  on :  but 
not  being  successful  in  his  management,  he  disposed  of  it  in  1806  to  Alexander  Mackay, 
a  person  of  extraordinary  energy  and  perseverance.  By  the  acquisition  of  various  other 
libraries,  Mr.  Mackay  greatly  enlarged  the  collection,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Edin- 
burgh C.  L.,  he  conducted 'at  154  High  street.  Here,  by  long-continued  and  minute 
attention  to  business,  Mr.  Mackay  realized  a  competency,  and  he  retired  from  active 
pursuits  in  1831,  when  this  extensive  collection  of  books  was  broken  up  and  sold  by 
auction. 

There  are  several  circulating  libraries  in  London,  claiming  to  be  of  old  date,  but 
probably  not  so  early  as  1725.  In  a  late  reprint  of  an  old  adverti-scment,  we  see 
"  Proposals  for  erecting  a  public  circulating  library  in  London,"  under  date  June  12, 
1742.  This  library  was  to  be  established  "in  some  convenient  place  at  or  near  the  royal 
exchange;"  and  the  subscription  was  to  be  a  guinea  per  annum.  Two  of  the  present 
circulating  libraries  are  believed  to  be  descended  from  this  primitive  stock.  So  numer 
ou3  had  circulatiuff  libraries  become  in  the  early  j'ears  of  the  present  century,  that  they 
absorbed  whole  editions  of  novels  and  romances  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  a  London 


Circulating.  "  '  ^ 

pu!)lishing  establishment,  designated  the  Minerva  press.  The  issue  of  cheap  books  and 
periodicals  about  1832  (see  Book-trade)  seriously  damaged  the  C.  L.  system;  forpeople 
now  bought  instead  of  borrowing  materials  for  light  reading.  The  vast  increase  to  the 
reading  public  in  recent  times,  and  the  continually  augmenting  number  of  new  and 
popular  works  of  a  respectable  class,  liave  been  the  means  of  restoring  prosperity  to 
ciiculating  libraries,  more  especially  in  London,  where  some  of  them  are  on  a  surpris- 
ingly gigantic  scale.  To  one  library  alone,  as  mauj'  as  100,000  new  books  are  said  to  be 
added  annually,  and  of  kinds  very  different  from  those  of  the  old  Minerva  press  school. 
The  method  of  reading  from  tliese  libraries  consists  in  paying  a  sum  per  annum— usually 
a  subscription  of  a  guinea — for  which  a  number  of  new  books  may  at  all  times  be 
procured,  and  kept  for  a  specified  period.  When  the  books  are  no  longer  in  demand, 
tiiey  are  sold  at  reduced  prices. 

The  method  of  circulating  books  among  the  members  of  private  associations,  is 
noticed  under  the  head  Book-cluu;  and  that  of  circulating  books  in  rural  districts  by 
means  of  libraries  which  are  shifted  from  place  to  place,  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Itineratlng  Libkaries.  W.  C. 

CIRCULATING  MEDIUM.     See  Money,  ante. 
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